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From     ths     B  d  I  b  bn  r  (  b     IcTtaw. 

PHILIP      II.      AND      HIS      TIMES.' 


CHBiBTOPHXBCoLuHBDe,  from  the  CTKVe 
in  which  he  lies,  atiU  oonfers  new  and  very 
tmexpeoted  gifU  upon  Spaia.  In  tlie  fif- 
teentn  centnir  he  gave  her  the  Kew 
World.  In  the  nineteenth,  that  New 
World  gives  back  historiana  to  Spain — 
historians,  who  not  only  inveatigato  and 
describe  with  becoming  enthnsiasm  her 
great  actions  and  her  conqaesta  in  that 
new  hemisphere  which  is  their  country, 
bnt  who  follow  the  destiniea  of  Spain  her- 
self to  their  ancient  source,  i^pon  her  own 
aoil,  and  in  the  past  annals  ofGurope.  It 
is  from  America  that  we  have,  in  onr  own 
time,  received  the  most  extensive  snrvey 
of  Spanish  literatare  and  the  most  captiv- 
ating mrrativca  of  Spanish  political  his- 
tory; for  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Isabella 
of  Castille,  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  n.,  in- 
spire as  mnch  curi<«ty  and  interest  to 
tnese  Transatlantic  historians  as  the  ex- 
ploits of  Cortes  in  Mexico,  or  of  Ph 
mPeru. 


•  L  BMorv  0/  a«  Beign  of  Phaip  Ote  Steond, 
Kbtgaf  Spain.  By  WnjJAX  B.  Pbescott.  3toIb. 
bBidmi:  1866. 

^  ThtRiteoflheI>atchBipmie;ani»tory.  By 
JOH>  Unaaae  Motlbt.    3  vob,    London:  I8S6. 


i. 


TOL  ZLL~-MO.  J. 


Kor  is  this  the  only  circnmstanee 
worthy  of  remark  in  the  Tolomes  now 
before  as.  Hiese  historians  of  EoropeaD 
or  American  Spain  are  ndther  Spaniards 
nor  Catholics.  They  belong  to  another 
race;  they  profess  another  &ith;  ^ej 
speak  another  tongue.  Washington  Irv- 
ing, Prescott,  and  Ticknor,  are  (so  to 
speak)  Englishmen  and  Protestanta;  for 
the  sons  of  Protestant  England  are  now 
the  rulera  of  that  continent  which  was  dis- 
covered and  conquered  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  by  the  ancestors  of  Catho- 
lic Spain.  The  historyof  Spain  has  fallen, 
like  her  Transatlantic  empire,  into  the 
grasp  of  foreigners  and  of  heretics. 

Ib  this,  then,  one  of  the  strange  caprices 
of  &te  in  the  destinies  of  nations  ?  Or  ia 
it  one  of  those  mysterious  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence upon  mankind  which  remain  im- 
penetrable, even  after  the  lapse  of  ages  7 
Not  so :  it  is  a  natural  and  oonaequeniial 
fact,  which  may  be  fully  explained  by  the 
history  of  Spam  and  of  Europe  for  four 
centuries — it  is  a  sentence  warrantably 
pronounced  and  justified  by  the  course  of 
events. 

When  C^Ies  V^  wearied  with  power, 
with  pablic  a^ra,  with  mankind,  and 
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[May,  ^ 


with  himself,  pronountied  liis  tliinl  abdlc 
tjon,  and  eouglit,  tii  tlie  Moiuiatery  of 
Tuste,  the  repose  lie  needed  for  his  body 
and  hig  soid,  he  be'iuoathed  to  his  son, 
Philip  II.,  the  mi'Sl  vast  and  powerRi] 
mouttrchy  which  Chrtsteadom  had  ever 
known.  In  Europe,  Spain,  the  north  and 
the  Boiilh  of  Italy,  and  the  Low  •Countries 
— that  ia  to  eay,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
mx  of  the  tinest  of  the  present  departments 
of  the  north  aud  north-east  of  France.  In 
Afi'ica,  several  of  the  most  important  posi- 
tions on  the  northern  coast,  Oran,  Tunis  ; 
W>d,  on  the  western  coast,  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  and  the  Canaries.  In  Asia,  the 
Arijiiipeiago  of  the  Philippines,  and  several 
of  the  Spice  Islands.  In  America,  the 
Ar(!hipulago  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
Pern,  and  those  unexplored  territories 
wiiiob  theKomish  theocracy  had  assumed 
the  ri^ht  to  grant  in  fee  to  Spanish  ambi- 
tion. Philip  was  also  the  husband  of  the 
Queea  of  England.  The  empire  of  Ger- 
many, which  his  father  had  not  succeeded 
in  transferring  wit!i  his  personal  sceptre, 
devolved  on  his  uncle  Ferdinand — an  ally 
so  near  that  he  rather  resembled  a  vassal. 
Save  this  imperial  dignity,  Philip  suc- 
ceeded to  all  the  dominions  of  his  lather, 
who  had  seen,  to  bon'ow  a  fine  expresMon 
of  Mootesquieu,  "  the  world  expand  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  his  greatness;"  and  it 
was  imder  his  reign  that  the  piide  of  hie 
Bubjects  first  boasted  that  the  sun  never 
get  within  bis  territories. 

For  that  period  of  the  world,  and  in 
ooniparison  wHh  the  contemporary  wealth 
of  other  nations,  the  internal  prosperity 
of  these  poaaessions  was  not  less  brilliant. 
In  Spain,  an  official  document,  of  1492,  sets 
■^--v-a  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of 
lillu  idone  at  0,750,000 — about  double 
ftmount  estimated  by  Mr.  Hallam  to 

ive  forined  at  that  time  the  population 
of  this  country.  The  permanent  revenue 
of  Ihe  Crown  ofCastille,  which  in  1474,  at 
the  iiocessiun  of  Isabella,  was  only  885,000 

lala,  had  riswi  in  1504  to  20,253,334 
s;  and  the  supplies  voted  by  the  Cortes 
that  year  added  10,113,014  reals — in 

.,  42,390,;]48  reals,  or  about  i;4cio,ooo. 

lie  discovery  of  America,  and  the  iiiter- 

ooui'sc  between  the  several  portions  of  the 

monarchy,  had  given  a  r&yid  impulsion  to 

the  coiDUieroial  activity  of  Sp^n;  her  mer- 

''paiitUo  marine  reckoned,  towards  the  dose 

{'of  tho  fifteenth  cenliu'y,  nearly  IQOO  ves- 

I^Ih.     Still  greater  was  the  nrogress  and 

opulence  of  the  Flemish  provinoea, 


then  said  to  contain  3.50  walled  towns, 
and  more  than  6000  small  towns  or  burghs. 
Antwerp  boasted  of  100,000  inhabitants ; 
and  even  the  Venetian  ambassador,  in 
spile  of  his  national  predilections,  did  not 
scruple  to  compare  that  city  to  the  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic.  Such  was  the  activity  of 
the  manu&otm4ng  population  in  these 
towns  of  Flanders,  that,  according  to 
Gnicclardini,  children  of  five  or  six  yeare 
old  were  profitably  employed;  and  in  the 
rural  districts,  amidst  fields  tilted  and 
watered  as  carefully  as  the  plain  of  Gre- 
nada, the  intellectual  culture  of  the  peo- 
ple was  so  diffused,  tliat,  if  we  may  beheve 
the  same  authority,  it  was  rare  to  meet  a 
peasant  who  could  not  read  and  write. 
Thus,  in  the  Spanish  empire,  the  arts  of 
war  and  the  arts  of  peace  flourished  with 
equal  splendor;  ana  the  same  sovereign 
had  at  his  disposal  the  gold  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  the  infantry  of  Spain,  the  indus- 
try of  Flanders,  the  sdence,  the  taste,  and 
the  statecraft  of  Italy. 

These  resources  lay  at  his  disposal,  in 
Spun  at  least,  without  contention  and 
without  control,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
in  the  first  instance — alter  them  Charles 
V. — had  vanquished  the  adversaries,  and 
crushed  the  obstacles,  which  had  formerly 
limited  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  No 
diviMons  existed  between  the  kingdoms 
of  Spain.  No  unbelievers  shared  the  ter- 
ritory with  the  Christian  people.  With 
the  exception  of  Portugal,  marriage  and 
conquest  had  reduced  the  Peniiwula  to  a 
single  state.     Unity  had  triumphed  in  ihe 

faverument  as  well  as  in  the  territory, 
he  Mendozas,  the  Guzmans,  the  Ponces 
de  Leon — those  haughty  nobles  who  could 
arm,  one  agiunst  the  other,  a  tliousand 
pikemen,  ten  thousand  men-at-arms,  and 
who  burned  in  Seville  fifteen  hundred 
houses  of  their  foes — had  been  eubducd 
by  the  Crown,  and  were  now  arrayed 
about  it  for  its  honor  and  its  service. 
The  Commons  of  Oastille,  and  that  heroio 
pair  who  had  marched  at  their  head — 
Don  Juan  do  Padilla  and  Uoiia  Maiia 
Pacheoo,  his  wife — had  failed,  iu  1622,  in 
iitOT  struggle  for  liberty.  Neither  llio 
fendsl  nobUity  nor  the  municipal  bodies  of 
Spain  had  accurately  measured  their  pre- 
tensions by  their  strength ;  both  these 
orders  hiid  bei^n  wanting  in  political  intel- 
ligence and  in  the  spirit  of  orgaaiisatiiiu  and 
of  accommodation  which  can  alone  insure 
that  success  which  is  not  won  without 
difiiculty  by  the  best  of  causes.     Neither 
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by  aristocrats  nor  by  democrats,  neither 
by  a  nobility  nor  by  a  people,  can  the 
wants  of  an  age,  the  essential  conditions 
of  social  order,  and  the  gradation  of  the 
respective  ranks  of  society  be  overlooked 
with  impunity.  A  just  sympathy  hangs 
over  the  memory  of  these  generous  do- 
fenders  of  ancient  rights  and  of  public 
liberty  in  Spain;  but  their  defeat  was 
natural ;  and  if  they  had  for  a  moment 
conquered  Ferdinand  or  Charles  V.,  they 
must  soon  have  lost  a  power  which  they 
had  not  the  wisdom  or  the  strength  to 
exercise. 

I'hilip  II.,  then,  succeeded  at  once  to  a 
vast  monarchy  and  to  a  victorious  and 
unlimited  monarchical  power.  And  no 
man  was  more  fitted  by  nature  to  enjoy 
without  diminution  this  double  inherit- 
ance. Able,  laborious,  persevering,  firm, 
sagacious,  skillful  in  the  use  of  men,  and 
skillful  in  dispensing  with  those  who  had 
served  him  best,  he  had  not  that  ardent 
impetuosity,  that  intemperance  of  ambi- 
tion and  activity,  which  incites  to  wild 
and  various  undertakings,  and  which  de- 
veloj)s,  but  consumes,  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind.  Addicted  to  work,  he  was  not  less 
avense  to  movement ;  journeys — ^frequent 
and  rapid  changes  of  abode,  of  society,  or 
of  habits — bodily  fatigue  and  the  sudden 
incidents  of  war — intercourse  with  the 
people,  and  all  the  great  and  exciting 
scenes  of  public  life  and  human  society, 
were  objects  of  his  antipathy.  He  lived 
at  once  in  pomp  and  in  silence,  in  business 
and  in  repose,  in  government  and  in  soli- 
tude. On  all  occasions  he  was  slow  and 
secret;  the  most  important  events,  the 
most  exalted  persons,  the  most  urgent 
questions,  could  wring  from  him  for  many 
weeks  no  answer.  When  he  entered  a 
city  where  he  was  obliged  to  appear 
amongst  his  subjects,  he  flung  himself 
back  in  his  carriage  to  avoid  their  gaze. 
He  was  a  sovereign  of  the  closet,  never 
extending  his  confidence  beyond  the  nar- 
row sphere  of  his  own  instruments,  and 
even  within  that  sphere  suspicious  of  them; 
but  though  he  would  never  have  con- 
quered either  the  dominions,  or  the  power, 
or  the  greatueas  which  he  inherited,  he 
seenuMl  born  to  preserve  them  in  their  in- 
tegrity, and  his  life  was  devoted  to  their 
retention.  He  possessed  for  this  purpose 
one  great  qualification  which  had  been 
wanting  to  his  father — he  was  really  and 
thoroughly  a  Spaniard.  Born  and  bred 
in  Flanders,  Charles  V,  was  at  first,  and 


long  remtuned,  a  Fleming.  When  he  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Spain,  great  and 
general  was  the  irritation  against  his 
Flemish  habits  and  predilections.  At  a 
later  period,  passing  his  life  in  constant 
intercourse  with  all  the  States  of  Europe, 
Charles  V.  became  less  Flemish,  but  not 
more  Spanish.  He  spoke  German,  French, 
Italian,  Flemish,  just  as  well  and  as  readily 
as  the  Spanish  tongue;  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  retreat  to  tne  mountains  of  Estre- 
madura,  Flanders  ever  remained  the  home 
and  country  of  his  heart.  Philip  11.  never 
had,  either  by  birth  or  by  affection,  any 
other  country  than  Spain  :  he  spent  in  it 
the  first  twenty-one  years  of  his  life  ;  he 
never  left  it  but  upon  the  most  pressing 
occasions ;  he  returned  to  it  as  soon  as  he 
could  do  so  without  extreme  political 
peril ;  and  he  constantly  evaded,  during 
the  laat  thirty-nine  years  of  his  reign,  the 
reasons  and  the  entreaties  which  sum- 
moned him  to  other  parts  of  his  domin- 
ions. He  knew  neither  the  German  nor 
the  Flemish  languages ;  indifferently  the- 
Italian  and  the  i  rench.  The  Spanish  was 
almost  his  only  tongue,  as  Spam  was  his 
favorite  abode.  He  found  pleasure  and 
confidence  among  Spaniards  only.  Be- 
tween their  faith  and  his  faith — between 
their  manners  and  his  manners — between 
their  tastes  and  his  tastes — ^the  harmony 
became  every  day  more  complete.  Span- 
iards alone  were  summoned  to  his  coun- 
cils at  Madrid,  even  to  conduct  the  affiiirs 
of  his  other  possessions;  and  when,  in 
1559,  at  the  States-General  of  the  Low 
Countries  assembled  at  Ghent,  the  Flem- 
ings asked  him  to  send  away  the  Spanish 
troops  and  Cardinal  Granvelle,  because 
they  were  foreigners,  he  rejected  their 
prayer  with  the  ungracious  reply:  ^'I,  too, 
am  a  foreigner."  For  Spain  and  for  its 
sovereign,  what  elements  were  these  of 
strength  and  of  success  I  What  pledges 
of  a  powerful  and  glorious  future ! 

The  condition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  will 
appear  still  more  advantageous  if  it  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  two  monarchies 
with  which  its  relations  were  most  fre- 
quent and  most  important — that  of  France 
and  that  of  England.  Francis  I.  had  been 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  France  by  a 
feeble  prince — rash,  vain,  equally  ready  to 
plunge  into  great  undertakings  and  to  re- 
coil before  obstacles  or  reverses.  Charles 
v.,  before  his  abdication,  had  taken  care 
to  insure  to  his  son,  by  the  truce  of  Vau- 
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oelles,  concluded  for  five  years,  an  interval 
of  repose  not  less  needed  by  France  than 
by  Spain;  but  very  few  months  had 
elapsed — perhaps,  indeed,  the  negotiation 
of  the  truce  was  hardly  terminated — when 
Henry  II.  allied  himself  to  the  Pope  and 
the  Sultan  to  make  war  on  the  most 
Catholic  King;  and  by  his  orders  the 
truce  was  most  abruptly  broken  in  Italy 
by  the  Due  de  Guise,  in  Flanders  by  Ad- 
miral de  Coligny.  On  every  point  the 
fortune  of  war  turned  against  France  ;  in 
spite  of  the  skill  of  Guise,  the  veteran  ex- 
perience of  Montmorency,  the  heroism  of 
Coligny,  the  battles  of  St.  Quentin  and 
Gravelmes  were  lost ;  St.  Quentin  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards ;  Italy  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  French ;  and,  after  two  years 
of  a  ruinous  contest,  in  which  the  recovery 
of  Calais  was  the  only  stroke  of  enterprise 
and  of  success,  Henry  11.  hastened  to  con- 
clude the  inglorious  peace  of  Cateau  Cam- 
bresis,  and  to  promise  in  marriage  to  the 
Infant  Don  Carlos,  of  tragical  celebrity, 
that  daughter  of  France  who  was  some 
months  afterwards  to  wed,  in  lieu  of  the 
Infent,  Philip  himself,  a  widower  by  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary  of  England.  The 
affairs  of  France  were  not  more  prosper- 
ously conducted  at  home  than  abroad. 
The  Reformation  was  rapidly  spreading 
there — not  enough  to  secure  its  triumph, 
but  enough  to  prolong  the  contest,  and  to 
survive  its  defeat.  Persecution  grew  more 
violent — civil  war  broke  out — religious 
passion  prevailed  over  national  honor — 
mith  spoke  louder  than  patriotism — Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  invoked  alike  foreign 
aid.  The  ('atholics  dispatched  frequent 
messages  to  l^hilip  II.,  the  bearers  of  their 
apprehensions  and  their  entreaties.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  in  Paris,  Perrenot  de 
Chantonnay,  the  brother  of  Cardinal  Gran- 
velle,  denounced  to  his  master  the  weak- 
ness of  Catherine  de  Medicis  toward  the 
Protestants.  "  You  may  reckon,"  wrote 
he,  "  that  whatever  is  done  at  Geneva,  as 
well  in  the  pulpit  as  in  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  the  like  may  be  done 
with  equal  impunity  throughout  this  king- 
dom, beginning  with  the  King's  palace." 
When  Catharine  obtained  with  difficulty 
that  the  Queen  of  Spain,  her  daughter, 
should  come  to  meet  her  at  Bayonne,  the 
Duke  of  Alva  was  about  her  person,  and 
repeated  in  the  name  of  his  master,  and 
with  his  natural  harshness,  that  ^  a  prince 
can  do  nothing  more  scandaloos  or  more 
injurious  to  hit  interests  than  to  allow  his 


people  to  live  according  to  their  con- 
science ;  that  it  was  necessary,  before  all 
things,  by  severe  remedies,  and  without 
sparmg  steel  or  fire,  to  extirpate  this  evil 
to  the  root,  since  mildness  and  sufferance 
could  not  fail  to  increase  it ;  that  if  the 
Queen  was  wanting  in  this  her  so  just 
duty,  his  Catholic  Majesty  had  resolved 
to  sacrifice  everything,  and  even  his  life, 
to  stop  the  course  of  a  plague  which  he 
considered  alike  menacing  to  France  and 
to  Spain."  But  whether  Catherine  fol- 
lowed or  did  not  follow  these  counsels, 
France  became  more  and  more  a  prey  to 
religious  and  civil  discord,  and  Spanish  in- 
fluence, sometimes  combined  with  the 
Court,  sometimes  combined  with  those 
fanatic  malcontents  who  were  ere  long  to 
establish  the  Ligue,  extended  its  supremacy 
over  the  country. 

Over  England,  and  its  new  queen, 
Elizabeth,  Philip  11.  had  less  hold.  On 
the  death  of  Mary  he  had  attempted  to 
contract  the  same  tie  with  her  sister,  and 
still  to  remain  King-Consort  of  England. 
Elizabeth  evaded  without  absolutely  re- 
jecting the  proposal.  Philip  renewed  it ; 
but  he  charged  his  embassador,  the  Duke 
of  Feria,  "  to  speak  out  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  and  to  declare  that  he  could  only 
marry  a  Catholic  Queen,  resolved  to  u|v 
hold  the  Catholic  faith."  Elizabeth  de- 
clined altogether ;  but  under  the  pre- 
text that  she  did  not  intend  to  marry  at 
all.  Though,  however,  she  resolved  not 
to  unite  herself  to  Philip,  she  was  not  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  him  at  once,  and 
without  absolute  necessity.  She  knew 
too  well  the  difficulties  and  perils  which 
encompassed  her  to  provoke  the  hostility 
she  already  anticipated.  A  Protestant  by 
her  position,  by  policy,  by  patriotism,  and 
also  to  a  certain  extent  in  belief,  she  was 
called  upon  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
and  to  repress  the  Protestant  party.  She 
had  to  deal  both  with  Catholics  reluctant 
to  resign  that  ascendancy  which  Mary 
had  restored  to  them,  and  with  Puritann 
who  aspired  in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the 
Church  to  fer  bolder  and  broader  reform- 
ation. On  the  morrow  of  her  accession, 
on  the  frontiers  of  her  kingdom,  in  the 
same  island,  a  Catholic  queen,  powerful 
by  her  connexions  and  by  the  charms  of 
her  person,  had  already  assumed  the  atti- 
tude of  a  rival,  usurped  the  title  of  Queen 
of  England,  and  commenced  against  her  a 
series  of  conspiracies,  which  was  to  end 
thirty  years  later  by  a  catastrophe  fatal  to 
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the  life  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  scarcely  less 
&tal  to  the  glory  of  Elizabeth.  And 
amidst  these  internal  difficulties,  the  Queen 
was,  in  spite  of  all  her  prudence,  engaged 
abroad,  with  no  support  but  that  of  a 
jealous  though  loyal  r^arliament  and  peo- 
ple, in  the  great  struggle  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples which  were  contending  throughout 
Christendom  for  authority  and  for  free- 
dom. 

Thus,  then,  Philip  11.  found  himself  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  the  undis- 
puted  sovereign  of  the  widest  and  richest 
of  the  monarchies  of  Europe — the  absolute 
master,  of  his  dominions,  intimately  united 
to  the  faith,  the  prejudices,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  land  of  his  birth  and  of  his 
predilection ;  whilst  his  neighbors  and  his 
rivals  were  States  torn  by  religious  and 
political  dissensions,  and  princes  incapable 
of  empire,  or  inexperienced  women  on  dis- 
puted thrones. 

Let  us  pass  at  once  from  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century — from 
the  accession  of  Philip  II.  to  his  death. 
Without  tracing  the  slow  and  sinuous 
course  of  events,  let  us  weigh  the  result 
of  this  whole  period.  We  have  seen  in 
what  condition  Philip  11.  took  the  Spanish 
monarchy :  let  us  inquire  in  what  state  he 
left  it,  and  what  that  monarchy  became 
under  forty  years  of  his  government. 

The  scene  is  completely  changed,  both 
in  the  internal  condition  of  the  tmree  mon- 
archies, and  in  their  mutal  relations  of 
strength,  of  activity,  of  European  influence 
and  greatness. 

Spain  had  lost  the  Low  Countries. 
Seven  of  those  provinces  had  already  en- 
tirelv  emancipated  themselves  from  her 
empire,  and  formed,  under  the  style  of  the 
United  Provinces,  a  republic  which  took 
rank  amone  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
Philip  U.  still  waged  against  his  former 
subjects  a  feeble  and  hopeless  war ;  but 
he  was  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  a 
few  years  later  his  son,  Philip  UI.,  con- 
cluded at  the  Hague,  under  the  name  of 
a  twelve  years'  truce,  to  save  the  last 
pang  of  royal  pride,  a  treaty  which  was  in 
met  a  recojgnition  of  the  independence  of 
Holland  and  a  p^ace.  The  otner  provin- 
ces of  Flanders  had  indeed  remained  &ith- 
ful  to  the  Romish  Church,  but  they  were 
not  the  less  alienated  from  the  Spanish 
monarchy ;  Philip,  not  being  able  to  gov- 
ern them  as  he  wished,  desisted  from  gov- 
erning them  altogether,  and  handed  over 
the  sovereignty  oi  the  country  to  his  eldest 


daughter,  the  In&nta  Isabella,  married  to 
the  Austrian  Archduke  Albert — a  prince 
who  had  been  a  cardinal,  but  who  shook 
off  the  ties  of  the  Church  to  become  a  so- 
vereign. In  1599,  the  Infanta  and  her 
husband  reigned  in  Brussels,  under  the 
joint  title  of  "  the  Archdukes."  Thus  the 
country  of  Charles  V. — ^those  magnificent 
provinces  for  which  Philip  II.  had  labored 
incessantly  for  forty  years — where  he  had 
wrought  so  many  acts  of  iniquity  and  of 
horror — where  he  had  inflicted  such  in- 
calculable sufferings,  and  roused  such  in- 
domitable hatreds — were,  at  the  close  of 
his  long  career,  either  lost  altogether  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  or  transferred  to  the 
German  branch  of  his  house,  with  the 
single  reservation  that  they  were  to  re- 
vert to  the  royal  line  in  the  event  of  a  fail- 
ure of  issue  from  their  new  rulers. 

Abroad,  and  especially  in  his  relations 
with  France,  the  designs  and  the  efforts 
of  Philip  II.  had  proved  equally  vain. 
He  had  ardently  fomented  in  France  the 
two  curses  of  religious  persecution  and  of 
civil  war.  He  had  supported  the  Ligue 
and  the  Guises  in  their  most  &ctious  plots 
to  such  an  excess,  that  the  Pope  himself, 
and  that  Pope  Sixtus  Y.,  repudiated  his 
policy,  and  said  to  Louis  of  Gonzaga,  Due 
de  Nevers,  "In  what  school  have  you 
learnt  that  it  is  well  to  form  parties  against 
the  will  of  their  lawful  sovereign  ?  I  am 
much  afraid  that  things  may  be  brought 
to  such  a  pass,  that  the  King  of  France, 
Catholic  as  he  is,  may  be  compelled  to 
call  for  the  aid  of  heretics  to  rescue  him 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Catholics." 
Whilst  Henry  IH.  was  still  alive,  Philip, 
in  his  eagerness  to  exclude  Henry  IV. 
from  the  throne,  had  concluded  a  formal 
treaty  with  the  Guises,  by  which  they 
mutually  bound  themselves  that  "none 
should  ever  reign  in  France  either  himself 
a  heretic,  or  who,  being  king,  should  con- 
cede public  impunity  to  heretics."  After 
the  assassination  of  Henry  lU.,  Philip, 
burning  with  the  twofold  ardor  of  secular 
ambition  and  religious  zeal,  had  recom- 
mended the  party  of  the  Ligue  to  call  to 
the  throne  his  own  daughter  Isabella,  and 
he  ordered  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  enter 
France  with  his  army  to  support  the 
Ligue  at  all  hazards — even  at  the  risk  of 
losing  the  Low  Countries.  The  Duke  of 
Parma,  by  two  able  campaigns,  did  suc- 
ceed in  checking  the  progress  of  Henry 
lY.,  and  still  held  the  orown  of  France  on 
the  out  of  a  die.    At  the  States  General^ 


^V   assembled  at  Paris  in  1G93,  Philip  U.  felt 

^^^     foil  extent  of  his  power;  the  faction  of 

the   "  Seize "   had   formally  offered   the 

throne  to  himself  or  to  some  one  of  his 

descendants.     Yet  but  a  few  months  after 

this  explosion  of  Spanish  fanaticism,  Henry 

^^^     TV,  entered  Paris  the  bearer  of  victory 

^^H     and   peace.     Two  years   later,   Mayenne 

^^B     and  the  Ligne  made  their  submission.     In 

B  the  following  year  Philip  himself  entered 

into  negotiation  with  Henry  of  Bourbon ; 

and  on  the  2d  of  May,  1598,  the  onibas- 

sadors  of  Spain  signed  the  peace  of  Ver- 

Ivins,  two  weeks  after  Henry  IV.  h.id  pro- 
mulgated liberty  of  conscience  to  the 
Protestants  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes — a 
measure  fer  from  complete,  but  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  those 
times,  and  which  was  the  signal  stamp 
and  seal  of  the  defeat  of  Philip  II.,  the 
confusion  of  Ids  maxims,  and  the  ruin  of 
bis  preten&ioDS. 
In  hta  relations  with  England,  the  King 
had  undergone  reverses,  not  more  bitter, 
peihaps,  but  even  more  direct  and  more 
terrible.  Uia  plots  with  Mary  Stuart, 
Bomotimes  designed  to  marry  her  to  the 
Infant  Don  Carlos,  sometimes  to  deliver 
ler  from  captivity,  and  to  place  her  on  the 
throne  of  England, "  whether  Queen  Elisa- 
beth died  a  natural  death  or  by  any  ol/ier 
kind  of  chance,"  had  ended  in  a  more 
^^^  tragical  and  disastrous  failure  than  his 
I^K  French  intrigues  with  the  house  of  Guise. 
^^V'  He  had  seen  the  moat  powerful  armament 
^S^  which  had  ever  sailed  from  the  ports  of 
Spain — the  Invincible  Armada  itself — 
scattered  and  destroyed  in  a  few  days 
before  the  blasts  of  the  tempest  and  the 

I  valor  of  English  seaman.  English  cndsers 
had  on  several  occasions  raragod  the  coaata 
of  Spain,  and,  not  long  before,  Essex  had 
pitl^ed  the  city  of  Cadiz,  Philip  being 
nbsUo  to  repel  these  attacks  or  to  avenge 
theae  insults.  Nay,  it  was  with  repug- 
nance that  Elizabeth  consented,  on  the 
Bohcitation  of  Henry  IV.,  to  join  in  the 
peace  of  Vervins — a  peace  far  more  ne- 
cessary to  Philip  than  to  herself,  and  far 
more  eagerly  desired  by  Spain  than  by 
^^      England. 

^^L  Scarcely  was  this  peace  signed  when 
^^H  the  King  died,  mutilated  in  his  posses- 
^^H  Rons,  defeated  in  his  political  and  religious 
^^V  ambition,  humbled  in  his  pride,  leaving  the 
^^1  Spanish  monarchy  enfeebled  and  depress- 
^^B  ed.  Its  neighbors,  who  had  been  his  obeo- 
^^t  quiouB  allies  or  his  timid  antagonists,  were 
^^^L    now  its  couquoi'ors;  and  the  oontnetcd 
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acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  was 
the  sole  compensation  which  remained  for 
so  many  loses  and  reverses.  To  this  had 
Philip  n.,  in  a  reign  of  forty-two  years, 
brought  the  monarchy  of  Charles  V. 

Was,  then,  this  decline  an  aceident  in 
the  destinies  of  Spain,  the  fault  of  an  in- 
dividual, the  result  of  the  mistaken  but 
transient  policy  of  a  single  reign  ?  To 
answer  tins  question  we  muiit  extend  our 
survey ;  and  as  we  have  already  jiassed 
from  the  accession  to  the  death  of  Philip, 
let  us  descend  from  the  death  of  Phihp 
to  the  present  time.  The  great  witnesses 
of  history  are  events  examined  by  the 
light  of  ages.  What  has  the  monarchy 
of  Charles  V.  become  since  the  commence- 
ment of  that  decay  already  so  perceptible 
under  the  sceptre  of  hia  son  ? 

Beyond  the  confines  of  Europe,  in  Ame- 
rica, there  is  no  more  Spain ;  all  her  con- 
quests have  shaken  off  her  yoke,  all  her 
establishments  have  escaped  from  her 
authority.  One  splendid  possession  alone 
rcmsuns  to  her — the  Island  of  Cuba,  the 
Queenof  the  Antilles;  hut  that  possession 
is  already  precarious,  day  by  day  more 
coveted  and  more  assailed  by  the  United 
States,  neighbors  as  powerful  as  they  are 
ambitious,  as  daring  aa  they  are  powerful, 
and  which  pureue  the  track  of  conquest 
like  those  mighty  rivers  that  extend  their 
course  and  overflow  their  boundaries  by 
the  incalculable  volume  of  their  waters. 

The  Spanish  colonies,  now  severed  from 
the  mother  country,  have  not  become  to 
Spain  what  the  United  States  have  be- 
come to  England — a  wide  and  wealthy 
market — a  awarm  of  active  and  industrious 
settlers  who  have  loft  the  hive,  but  who, 
in  spite  of  their  rivalry,  are  still  united  to 
their  parent  State  hy  habit,  by  interest, 
and  by  conformitj"  of  tastes,  in  close,  mani- 
fold,  and  productive  intercourse.  The  co- 
lonies of  Spain  have  sought  to  become  free 
StatflB.  But  Spain  has  ^iven  them  none  of 
the  principles,  the  traditions,  and  the  ex- 
amples of  liberty.  They  have  conquered 
their  independence  only  to  fall  into  a  state 
of  anarchy — a  state  of  anarchy  not  less 
unfrnitfid  than  their  Ibrmer  _  servitude. 
The  most  subversive  notions,  tHe  most  un- 
controlled  passions,  are  propagated  and 
indidged  without  restriunt  and  without 
success  in  the  immense  dismembered  ter- 
ritories of  what  was  once  the  Spanish  em- 
pire. Catholics  in  name,  these  nations  aro 
infested  by  the  excess  of  licentiousness 
and   infidelity ;   they  are  the  chief  con- 
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sumers  of  the  cynical  productions  of  the 
profligate  incredulity  of  the  last  century, 
the  refuse  of  our  own.  Spain  has  taught 
her  colonies  to  defend  and  maintain  her 
&ith  as  ill  as  she  taught  them  to  estab- 
lish and  to  exercise  their  own  freedom. 

In  the  north  of  Africa,  whether  she  had 
first  driven  and  afterwards  pursued  the 
Moors,  Spain  has  long  since  retired  before 
the  descendants  of  that  conquered  people ; 
the  conquests  of  Charles  V.  and  Cardinal 
Ximcnes  have  been  abandoned :  nothing 
remains  to  her  on  that  coast  but  one  or 
two  miserable  receptacles  for  outlaws  and 
convicts. 

Upon  the  native  soil  of  Spain,  in  that 
magnificent  peninsula  which  is  bounded  by 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  prosperity  and  grand- 
eur of  the  monarchy  have  shared  the  same 
&te.  Two  royal  races,  once  the  proudest 
rivals  in  glory  and  in  power,  the  house 
of  Austria  and  the  house  of  Bourbon,  have 
occupied  that  throne ;  both  of  them  have 
left  the  Spanish  nation  in  weakness  and  in 
apathy ;  the  descendants  of  Louis  XIV. 
degenerated  at  Madrid  as  ramdly  as  the 
descendants  of  Charles  V.  tJnder  their 
administration  Spain  has  witnessed  the 
decline  of  her  indostry  and  wealth,  of  her 
armies,  of  her  fleets,  of  her  finances,  of 
her  literature  as  well  as  of  her  policy,  of 
the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  State.  The 
well-meant  but  incoherent  and  incomplete 
reforms  attempted  by  Charles  HI.  dis- 
guised for  a  moment  the  ruin  they  failed 
to  arrest.  The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  have  been  to  Spain  two  centuries 
of  servile  government,  of  disorganization, 
of  waning  life. 

Has,  then,  this  state  of  intellectual  and 
political  torpor  in  the  government  and  in 
the  nation  preserved  either  one  or  the 
other  from  revolutions  ?  Has  stagnation 
secured  durability?  Does  the  soil,  which 
has  ceased  to  bear  in  its  increase,  forgot 
the  shocks  of  the  earthquake  ?  Has  the 
trance  of  Spsdn  been  a  period  of  repose  ? 
The  world  knows  it  is  not  so.  No  sooner 
has  an  opportimity  occurred,  no  sooner 
has  some  great  blast  from  without  swept 
over  Spain,  than  the  daring  spirit  of  the 
age  manifests  itself  as  abruptly  as  if  it  had 
never  ceased  to  haunt  the  nation ;  there, 
as  elsewhere,  blending  gleams  of  intelli- 
gence with  clouds  and  darkness ;  con- 
founding generous  desires  with  extrava- 
gant designs ;  not  less  presumptuous,  not 
less  ambitious,  not  less  licentious  than  in 


those  communities  where  it  has  long  ex- 
tended its  authority  and  established  its 
empire.  No  sooner  had  Spain  been  roused 
from  her  torpor  by  the  call  of  national 
honor  and  of  war,  than  she  flung  herself 
into  the  track  of  revolutions ;  her  ancient 
manners,  her  ancient  attachment  to  the 
throne  and  to  the  Church  are  not  yet 
altogether  lost ;  and  they  have  more  than 
once  rescued  her  from  the  brink  of  the 
precipice ;  they  must  still  play  a  consider- 
able part  in  her  destinies ;  but  they  have 
failed  either  to  satisfy  or  to  restrain  her ; 
they  have  failed  to  prevent  the  irruption 
of  the  revolutionary  spirit ;  they  will  fail 
to  overcome  it ;  and  it*  Spain  emerges  from 
the  perils  which  surround  her,  she  will 
certainly  not  return  to  that  authority, 
alike  oppressive  and  ineffectual,  which 
Philip  n.  and  his  successors  had  imposed 
upon  the  nation. 

Wliilst  Spain  has  fallen  into  this  state  of 
apathy,  which  has  not  saved  it  from  anar- 
chy, what  has  been  the  fate  of  those  neigh- 
boring States  which  were  in  the  sixteenth 
century  her  subjects  or  her  rivals  ?  What 
has  been  the  growth,  and  what  have  been 
the  results  of  that  growth,  in  the  destinies 
of  the  Low  Countries,  of  France,  and  of 
Eneland  ? 

unsLgine  Philip  H.  returning  to  Brussels 
to  contemplate  the  aspect  of  Belgium  — 
the  Belgium  of  our  own  times.  Instead 
of  those  subject  provinces,  eternally  di- 
vided and  naturally  jealous  in  their  com- 
mon dependence,  he  would  find  a  kingdom 
of  no  very  ancient  date,  but  already  con- 
solidated by  trials  of  no  ordinary  gravity, 
and  a  Protestant  sovereign  who  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  abjure  the  creed 
in  which  he  was  bom,  but  who  brings  up 
his  children  in  the  faith  of  Rome,  sur- 
rounded by  the  confldence,  the  respect, 
and  the  loyal  attachment  of  a  Catholic 
people  ;  he  would  find  the  most  entire  re- 
religious  liberty  and  toleration,  proved  by 
the  continual  and  unrestrained  expression 
of  different  forms  of  belief,  and  of  the  fer- 
vor of  different  opinions,  with  their  re- 
spective claims  and  their  mutual  contro- 
versies ;  he  would  find  the  municipal  liber- 
ties of  Flanders  still  in  ftiU  vigor  and  still 
dear  to  the  population ;  a  vast  deal  of 
political  freedom,  exercised  with  judg- 
ment and  moderation  in  spite  of  the  awk- 
ward institutions  of  the  country ;  an  im- 
mense amount  of  industry  and  wealth 
diffused  through  all  classes  of  society,  and 
promoting  the  development  of  the  intelli- 
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gence  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion. From  the  sixteenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  what  changes  have  been 
wrought!  what  obstacles  surmounted! 
what  improvements  perfected!  Philip 
would  look  on  such  a  state  of  things  witn 
extreme  surprise;  scarcely  would  he  re- 
sign himself  to  believe  what  he  must  see 
before  him. 

If  he  passed  from  Brussels  to  the  Hague 
he  would  again  encounter  a  fresh  source 
of  astonishment  and  disappointment.  He 
would  see  in  that  spot  his  oldest  and  most 
tenacious  enemy — the  house  of  Nassau, 
tranquilly  established  on  a  throne,  sur- 
rounded and  supported  by  all  the  liberties, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  of  thst  conn- 
try.  The  Protestant  Low  Countries  have 
triumphantly  survived,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  three  centuries,  the  rudest  trials  ever 
inflicted  on  a  people.  Under  a  Republio- 
an  form  of  government,  they  conquered, 
with  infinite  toil  and  sacrifices,  the  free- 
dom of  their  fiiith  and  the  independence 
of  their  government ;  abroad,  they  suo- 
oessfhlly  resisted  the  greatest  sovereigns 
of  Europe — die  house  of  Austria  and  the 
house  of  Bourdon — ^Philip  H.  and  Louis 
XIY. ;  at  home,  they  have  outlived  the 
miserable  dissensions  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  fririous  rivalry  of  those  parties 
to  both  of  which  they  owed  their  salva- 
tion— ^that  of  a  republican  aristocracy,  and 
that  of  a  fiimily  of  popular  and  patriotic 
princes.  These  labors  being  achieved, 
these  perils  being  surmounted,  when  the 
events  of  another  age  opened  before  them, 
and  the  revolutions  of  thegreat  European 
oonmiunity  pressed  upon  Holland,  that  an- 
cient Republic  assumed  the  form  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy ;  neither  stubom  to 
retain,  nor  prompt  to  discard,  its  former 
condition,  but  able  to  provide  for  the  new 
exigencies  of  its  situation  by  employing 
the  different  elements  of  its  past  history. 
For  a  people  which  has  played  a  consider- 
able part  m  the  world,  no  act  of  progress 
is  more  difficult  or  more  meritorious  than 
a  transformation  thus  modestly  accom- 

Slished,  with  no  defeat  and  no  sacrifice  of 
ignity  to  any  party,  under  the  influence 
of  an  enlightened  sense  of  national  in- 
terest, and  by  a  ereat  act  of  public  reason. 
France,  indeed,  has  suffered  in  these 
three  centuries  transformations  far  differ- 
ent, &r  deeper,  far  more  poignant,  than 
those  of  HoUand.  That  country  has  de- 
sired or  accepted  rules  of  government  the 
most  various ;  monarchy  and  republican- 


ism, absolutism  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment, the  despotism  of  a  man  and  the  des- 
potism of  an  assembly,  a  supremacy  in 
Europe,  sometimes  earned  by  war,  some- 
times exercised  in  peace,  the  empire  of 
the  sword  and  the  empire  of  opinion.  But 
in  none  of  these  conditions  has  France 
found  rest ;  none  of  them  has  sufficed  to 
content  or  to  arrest  her;  she  has  tried 
and  traversed  them  all,  as  experiments 
soon  to  be  cast  aside  with  disgust ;  and 
she  has  exhibited  to  Europe  the  spectacle 
of  a  nation  alternately  ardent  and  indif- 
ferent, fit  and  unfit  for  political  life,  as  mu- 
table as  she  is  mighty,  capable  of  any  con- 
quest, incapable  of  any  lasting  possession. 
Yet  upon  a  closer  and  more  attentive 
examination  of  these  vicissitudes  and  in- 
constancies of  France,  and  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  her  government,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble to  discover  one  desire,  one  hope,  one 
national  object  still  the  same :  though  at 
times  her  course  has  been  interrupted  and 
that  object  thrown  aside,  it  has  never  been 
completely  forsaken ;  for  it  lived  in  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  even  when  no  out- 
ward signs  of  activity  disclosed  its  pre- 
sence. In  the  sixteenth  century,  amidst 
the  Climes  and  calamities  of  religious  and 
civil  war,  the  Chancellor  de  PHopital,  the 
President  de  Thou,  the  ereat  judges  of  the 
land,  the  Inmrgeoine  of  that  age,  were  al- 
ready bent  on  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
legal  monarchy,  and  on  securing  the  prin- 
cipal rights  of  personal  freedom.  Li  the 
seventeenth  century  the  same  design,  en- 
larged to  the  limitation  of  the  power  of 
the  Crown  and  to  the  introduction  of  a 
more  popular  element  in  the  government, 
gave  rise  to  the  coalition  of  a  part  of  the 
nobility  and  the  middle  classes  in  the 
Fronde — that  strange  mixture  of  selfish- 
ness and  of  sincerity,  of  frivolity  and  of 
bloodshed.  Lon^  aAer  this  design  had 
miscarried,  when  Mazarin  and  Louis  XIY. 
had  secured  the  ascendancy  of  pure  mon- 
archy, a  pious  and  illustrious  prelate,  a 
proud  and  honorable  courtier,  a  virtuous 
heir  to  the  Crown — Fenelon,  St.  Simon, 
and  the  Due  de  Bourgogne — entertained 
a  vision  of  reforming  that  monarchy  for 
the  honor  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  bene- 
fit of  the  nation.  Reforms  of  a  &r  bolder 
and  broader  nature  became  the  fixed  ob- 
ject and  the  passionate  desire  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  Revolution  of  1 789 
was  the  result ;  in  other  words,  the  old 
society  of  France  was  recast  in  the  mould 
of  democracy ;  and  this  work,  which  was 
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commenced  under  the  name  of  constitn- 1  not  onl^r  sarriTed  its  mitfortuoea,  but  in  tta 
tional  monarchy,  continued  through  all  '  0^°  good  time  '1  breaks  forth  with  greater  «n- 
the  crimes  of  the  Republic,  and  was  crown-    ^'W  *°^  power.    Time  enlarEeg  wh»t  it  does 
ed  by  the  glories  of  the  Empire.     After  a    "o*  destroy, 
quarter  of  a  century  of  chaos  and  creation,  1 

of  anarchy  and  deapotiam,  of  triumphs  and  I  Whatever  may  be  the  obsotirity  of  the  - 
of  reverses — when  France  was  reduced  fiiture  in  the  political  government  of  Fran- 
by  the  intervention  of  Europe  to  that  oe,  that  nation  has  no  canoe  to  view  it  with 
state  of  repose  which  she  herself  desired^  excessive  apprehension ;  her  past  history 
she  found  that  repose  under  the  shelter  of  may  supply  her  with  some  consolations 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  she  lived  for  |  for  the  difficulties  she  encounters,  and 
thirty-four  years  in  the  emjoyment  of  its  !  even  forthe  &ilures,moreor  less protraot- 
blessmgs,  believing  that  she  had  at  last  ed,  she  has  to  endore.  There  is  more 
obtained  that  free  government  which  she  ,  than  one  road  which  may  lead  nations  to 
had  projected  in  1789.  Plunged  onee  prosperity,  civilization,  and  freedom.  The 
more  into  anarchy,  she  ear^erly  accepted,  .  road  which  France  has  talien  is  not  thQ 
to  escape  from  fresh  calamities,  the  alter-  |  shortest  or  the  snrest ;  but  along  that 
native  of  a  temperate  despotism,  sustained  road  she  has  seldom  ceased  to  a^'ance, 
by  an  imperial  dynasty  and  sanctioned  by  Devastated  as  she  had  been  in  the  siz- 
the  suffrages  of  the  people.  But  who  teenth  oentury  by  religious  animosities 
shall  venture  to  affirm  that  tliis  is  the  ter-  ^nd  persecutions,  she  nevertheless  resu- 
mination  of  her  political  aberrations,  or  med,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  under 
that  she  will  not  one  day  revert  to  the    the  hand  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  sceptre  of 


hopes  and  the  experiment  of  fr«e  govern- 
ment, which  she  has  already  so  o^en 
nasped,  relinquished,  and  resumed  with 
Uie  same  vivacity?  In  a  new  pre&ce 
which  M.  Quizot  has  recendy  added  to 


Louis  XTV.,  her  rapid  course  in  every 
kind  of  activity,  of  progress,  and  of  glory, 
Exhauated  by  the  reverses,  and  instructed 
by  the  rapid  decline  of  absolute  monarchy, 
she  cast  herself  with  eager  impetuosity, 


the  sixth  edition  of  his  "  History  of  Civili-  in  the  eighteenth  century,  upon  th^  track 
zation  in  France,"  he  describes,  in  forcible  of  opposition,  of  reform,  and  of  freedom  : 
and  accurate  language,  these  characteria-  there,  too,  in  spite  of  her  extravagant 
tics  of  the  history  of  his  country.  pretensionfl  and  preposterous  errors,  she 

shone  with  no  common  intellectnal  lustre, 
"  France  has  undergone  in  the  last  fourteen  "^^  extended  over  the  world  her  opinions, 
centuries  the  most  extraordinary  alterations  of  her  manners,  and  her  influence,  and  she 
anarchy  and  deepotiam,  of  illusion  and  dissp-  helped  to  prepare  new  destinies  for  the 
pointment.  But  she  never  long  reDOunced  |  people  of  the  earth  —  a  nation  frill  of  vital 
either  order  or  liber^  the  two  oondlUons  of  the  ■  strength,  rushing  onward,  rushing  in  the 

history.  That  &ct  tolls  us,  that  irithaDtbew-  ''w  error,  and  changing  her  course;  or 
rors  and  the  Crimea  of  the«e  times,  we  are  not  **  °*"^''  *i™«"  motionless  and  apparently 
such  unexampled  innovators  or  Mcb  idle  dream-  exhausted^  by  her  unprofitable  search,  but 
«rs  as  we  are  accused  of  being.  The«ndweare  never  resigned  to  impotence,  finding  in 
pmvuiog  is,  in  fact,  the  same  which  our  fore&>  fresh  efforts  and  fi^sh  triumphs  a  compen- 
thers  pursued:  they,  too,  Uboredm  their  day  to  «vtion  for  her  former  f^lures— great,  m- 
^u!^t  Jii^.'V^l^?'  morally  and  ma-  telligent,  and  powerfhl,  in  spite  of  all  her 
tenaUy.tnedifferentdasBesofonrsocietyi  they,  ,  R.-.TP   „'.   j„iL:„„a  t    a     S    a  l 

too,  alpiredtoinsure,by  freeinstituUoniiMd^Y  !  ?"T',*°*^  destmed  to  float  after  a  htm- 
the  effectual  participation  of  the  nation  in  ite  ,  "^ '^P'^^™",'.,  ,  „ 
government,  the  good  conduct  of  public  afiWre,  ^''^  pohUcal  ufe  of  England  has  been, 
the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  indiridu^.  And  ^01^  the  last  three  hundred  years,  more 
If  they  on  many  occasions  &iled  in  this  generous  temperate,  more  fortunate,  and  more  sldll- 
deaipn,  still  have  some  strong  and  manly  minds,  fully  conducted  than  that  of  France 
patncian  or  plebeian,  magiBtoates  or  common  '  England  has  achieved  the  task  which 
H^TLf^J^JT^  the  general  prostr*.  PrTnce  has  vainly  attempted-the  esta- 
oon,  maintaming  sound    pnnciples  and  loftv    kii^k™     t.      e       £.  '^  ..      mTZ 

hopU,  and  not  permitting  the  sitcred  Are  to  ™  I  ^ishment  of  a  free  government.  That 
out  because  no  temple  had  yet  been  suoccessfS-  !  '^'-  ^^  <^.  ^  '"p  revolutions,  but  these 
ly  raised  about  it  The  confidence  of  these  per-  revolutions  (including  even  that  of  Ifi4B, 
■erring  champions  of  the  gtjod  unfortunate  in  spite  of  ita  excesses)  were  in  truth  the 
oauae  has  not  been  deceived ;  that  cause  haa  I  development,  not  the  iiitaTTuptioa,  of  the 
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faith^  the  spirit,  and  the  institutions  of 
this  country.  Both  in  1640  and  1688,  the 
movement  of  the  nation  was  essentially- 
Protestant  and  Parliamentarian.  Parlia- 
ment had  heen  for  centuries,  and  Protes- 
tantism had  already  been  for  a  hundred 
years,  the  heart  of  England.  When  the 
people  of  England  changed  their  govern- 
ment, they  did  not  bresi  with  the  past ; 
and  far  from  abjuring  their  religion 
and  their  laws,  they  defended,  established, 
and  extended  them  more  and  more. 
The  spirit  of  tradition  has  ever  borne 
as  large  a  part  in  our  feelings  and  our 
actions  as  the  spirit  of  innovation: 
and  we  owo  to  tne  combination  and 
the  equipoise  of  these  two  elements  the 
social  success  of  our  revolutions,  and 
that  steady  progress  of  legal  Uberty,  of 
moral  and  religious  stability,  and  of  bold 
and  persevering  activity,  which  has  now 
established,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
the  strength,  the  prosperity,  the  glory  of 
England,  amidst  tne  convulsions  and  the 
efforts  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

We  have  exhausted  our  terras  of  com- 
parison. We  have  drawn  side  by  side  at 
different  eras  of  their  greatness  the  con- 
trasted destinies  of  the  three  great  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe.  Why,  then,  is 
Spain,  which  was  so  powerful  precisely 
three  hundred  years  ago,  when  in  1656 
Charles  V.  resigned  his  empire  to  Philip 
n.,  so  feeble  at  the  present  time  ?  How 
comes  it  to  pass  that  France  and  England, 
following  such  different  courses,  and  with 
such  unequal  success,  have  nevertheless 
both  incessantly  advanced  and  increased  ? 
The  problem  is  worthy  of  our  examination, 
for  events,  which  embrace  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  world  and  of  time,  are  the  re- 
velation of  eternal  laws  and  the  sentence 
of  Divine  justice. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  the  crisis  of 
Christian  Europe,  for  it  was  the  tomb  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  starting-point 
of  modem  history.  The  principles  of 
thought  and  action  adopted  at  that  period 
by  the  States  of  Europe  have  decided 
their  fate. 

Neither  intellect,  nor  energy,  nor  vir- 
tue, nor  glory,  were  wanting  to  those 
Middle  Ages,  which  were  long  so  unjustly 
appreciated,  and  which  have  been  in  our 
own  time  not  less  unjustly  vaunted  or 
decried.  The  Middle  Ages  were  a  period 
of  faith  and  of  conviction,  of  robust  activ- 
ity and  original  invention,  firuitful  in  great 


things,  in  great  men,  and  in  courageous 
efforts  for  the  freedom  and  progress  of 
mankind  :  they  fought  out  stoutly,  and  in 
spite  of  many  obstacles,  some  of  the  great 
problems  of  humanity ;  in  letters  and  the 
arts  thev  sometimes  touched  the  beautiful, 
often  the  sublime ;  and  although  they  op- 
pressed and  humbled,  they  did  not  scorn, 
mankind.  But  after  several  centuries  of  vio- 
lent, though  monotonous  fermentation,  the 
great  day  of  trial  came  upon  the  Middle 
Ages — ^that  trial  to  which  all  the  ages  and 
conditions  of  humanity  are  sooner  or  later 
exposed.  Fermentation  can  not  be  perpe- 
tual or  fruitless :  organization  must  one 
day  begin.  The  longer  the  society  of  the 
Middle  Ages  endured,  the  more  deeply 
did  the  want  of  justice  and  of  improve- 
ment, of  order  and  of  freedom,  penetrate 
the  strata  of  which  that  society  was  com- 
posed. The  defects  and  abuses  which 
lurk  in  all  human  afiairs  from  their  origin, 
or  affect  them  by  the  injuries  of  time, 
broke  forth  at  last  at  every  stage  of  the  so- 
cial structure,  in  the  Church  as  well  as  in 
the  State.  The  society  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  urged  to  the  work  of  organiz- 
ation and  reform.  The  calls  of  interest  and 
the  claims  of  opinion,  which  had  become 
more  imperious  or  more  exacting,  sum- 
moned that  society,  whether  feudal  or 
municipal,  lay  or  clerical,  to  assume  a 
constitution  more  regular  and  more  sta- 
ble, fitted  to  extend  to  all  its  members 
means  of  progress  and  pledges  of  protec- 
tion. In  that  effort  the  society  of  the 
Middle  Ages  perished,  for  it  was  incapa- 
ble of  regular  organization  and  of  effect- 
ual reform.  Good  intentions  and  honest 
endeavors  were  not  altogether  wanting. 
In  the  political  sphere,  kings  and  their 
councillors,  the  States  General  of  France, 
the  Cortes  of  Spain,  the  Parliaments  of 
England,  the  Municipal  Confederation^  of 
Italy,  Flanders,  ana  Germany — in  the 
ecclesiastical  sj)here,  popes  and  councDs, 
bishops  and  friars,  labored  more  than 
once,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  for 
the  reformation  of  abuses,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regular  government  and  an 
equitable  authority  over  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious interests  of  Europe.  Their  efforts 
were  vain.  The  tyrannical  anarchy  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  untamable  by  man  :  no 
creation  could  naturally  arise  from  that 
social  chaos. 

Nor  is  this  result  attribtt^able  solely  to 
the  mien  of  the  people  in  those  ages, 
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whether  laymen  or  ecclesiastics,  whether 
kings,  popes,  or  nobles,  or  to  their  selfish- 
ness and  their  vices  alone.  This  inapti- 
tude and  this  absence  of  political  organiz- 
ation were  general  in  the  Middle  Ages,  not 
less  amongst  the  governed  than  amongst 
the  governing  order ;  they  were  as  mani- 
fest m  the  struggle  for  liberty  as  in  the 
acts  of  power.  Whatever  be  the  cause, 
whoever  be  the  actors,  a  certain  amount 
of  intelligence,  of  wisdom,  of  foresight,  of 
judicious  and  persevering  moderation,  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  success. 
That  condition  is  as  necessary  to  nations 
as  to  sovereigns — to  the  band  of  insur- 
gents as  to  their  oppressor :  and  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  public  life,  sacrifices  must 
be  made  and  conditions  accepted  in  the 
name  of  the  public  interest  rightly  under- 
stood. But  in  the  Middle  Ages  neither 
the  people,  nor  the  sovereigns,  nor  the 
burgesses,  nor  the  nobles,  nor  the  laity, 
nor  the  clergy,  were  wise  enough,  or  en- 
lightened enough,  or  temperate  enough, 
or  patient  enough  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  this  public  interest  rightly  understood, 
extending  over  a  wide  range  of  territory 
and  of  time,  to  submit  to  its  requirements, 
or  to  adapt  their  conduct  to  insure  its 
triumph.  Their  epoch  was  one  of  impe- 
tuous instinct,  of  abrupt  resolution,  of 
precipitate  action,  of  brutal  force.  The 
men  of  those  ages,  circumscribed,  even 
the  greatest  of  them,  within  a  dark  and 
narrow  horizon — ill  acquainted,  even  the 
wisest  of  them,  with  the  facts  and  obsta- 
cles they  had  to  meet,  failed  in  their  poli- 
tical designs  at  least  as  much  from  igno- 
rance as  from  crime :  their  contracted 
views,  their  false  notions,  their  nolsconcep- 
tions,  and  the  mental  twilight  in  which 
they  lived,  proved  not  less  fatal  to  the  at- 
tempted organization  and  reform  of  the 
Middle  Ages  than  the  hostility  of  selfish 
interests  or  the  tumult  of  malignant  pas- 
sions. 

The  great  event,  commonly  called  the 
Re\'ival  of  Letters,  which  happened  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  added  fresh  impediments 
to  the  organization  and  reform  of  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  resurrec- 
tion of  republican  and  pagan  antiquity 
shook  and  troubled  the  Christian  world. 
That  array  of  great  actions  and  of  great 
men,  so  dififerent  from  those  of  the  exist- 
ing generation — ^that  galaxy  of  the  reco- 
vered works  of  poets,  philosophers,  histo- 
rians, and  oraliors,  so  superior,  at  least  in 
the  perfection  of  external  form,  to  the 


works  of  their  own  time — ^the  novelty,  the 
beauty,  and  the  freedom  of  these  renovat- 
ed gifts,  spells  of  no  common  power,  in- 
toxicated tne  upper  classes  of  that  ardent 
and  unrefined  society,  who  eagerly  ac- 
cepted this  fresh  excitement  of  intellectual 
gratification  as  a  compensation  for  the 
burdens  and  the  evils  they  had  to  bear. 
This  trial  was  inevitable.  The  nations 
and  races  of  the  world  which  have  filled 
the  age  with  their  lives  and  works  can 
not  remain  unknown  or  minoticed  by 
those  which  come  after  them.  Providence 
itself;  watching  over  the  growth  of  mai^ 
kind,  forbids  bo  m-eat  a  watte  of  genius 
and  of  power.  U,  is  the  mimon  and  thf 
glory  of  different  peoples  and  of  different 
eras  to  pass  onward  the  chain  of  their 
history  and  their  being,  and  reciprocally 
to  act  on  those  they  can  not  know.  To 
deplore  the  revival  of  letters,  which  gave 
us  back  the  Greece  and  the  Rome  of  an- 
tiquity, because  the  European  society  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  struck  and  shat- 
tered by  this  revolution,  would  be  an 
act  of  retrospective  and  retroactive  bar- 
barism. This  was  one  of  the  phases 
through  which  the  society  of  Christen- 
dom had  to  pass;  and  assuredly,  after 
having  victoriously  subdued  the  insti- 
tutions of  Paganism  fifteen  hundred 
years  before,  Christianity  was  not  now  to 
quail  before  its  spectre.  Taking  an  ex- 
tended view  of  history  and  of  time,  the 
Revival  of  Letters  neither  corrupted  nor 
impaired  Christian  civilization,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  gave  it  a  broader  and  might- 
ier impulsion  to  new  and  abundant  in- 
crease. Yet  at  the  moment  when  this 
event  took  place,  it  aggravated  the  disor- 
der and  the  difficulties  of  Europe ;  it  cast 
doubts  and  perplexities  upon  the  faith  and 
the  usages  of  Christendom;  and  it  in- 
spired many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
that  age  with  the  discouraring  and  ener- 
vating  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  country 
and  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  The 
human  mind  became  more  curious  and 
more  skeptical,  whilst  the  manners  of  so- 
ciety were  relaxed  and  enervated.  The 
progress  of  this  intellectual  activity  and 
appetite  rendered  that  reformation,  which 
the  Middle  Ages  had  vainly  attempted  to 
effect,  at  once  more  necessary  and  more 
difficult  of  execution. 

The  world,  however,  stops  not,  though 
it  cease  to  be  guided ;  and  if  its  leaders 
fail  it,  others  will  be  found  to  satisfy  its 
desires.    Just  as  the  remains  of  Pagan 
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antiquity  were  again  disclosed  in  all  their 
splendor,  just  as  the  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  miled  to  reconstitute  the  modem 
society  of  Christian  nations,  the  sixteenth 
century,  opened  by  tw6  mighty  events — 
events  correlative  though  distinct  —  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  great  monarchies  of  Europe. 
Of  the  three  great  States  whose  policy 
and  whose  destmy  it  is  here  our  object  to 
characterize  and  to  compare,  Spain  was 
the  best  prepared  and  the  most  resolved 
to  accept  one  of  these  events  and  to  reject 
the  other.  Monarchy  had  triumphed  in 
Spain  more  completely  and  more  gloriously 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  By  mar- 
riage or  by  conquest,  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella had  reduced  the  Peninsula  to  a  sin- 
gle kingdom.  Without  immoderate  vio- 
lence, without  revolting  oppression,  in 
the  name  and  in  the  interest  of  public 
order,  of  justice,  and  of  the  conunon  good, 
the  authority  of  the  Crown  was  alreadv 
almost  as  much  concentrated  as  the  politi- 
cal condition  of  the  territory.  The  feudal 
aristocracracy  were  sufficiently  subdued  to 
serve  and  to  shine,  without  resistance,  in 
the  army  and  the  court.  Indeed,  the  no- 
bles did  not  always  take  their  seats  in  the 
Cortes,  to  which  the  Crown  summoned  in 
preference  the  delegates  of  the  towns — a 
loyal  and  docile  class,  provided  they  were 
suffered  to  retain  their  corporate  privi- 
leges, and  were  not  called  upon  for  too 
much  money.  The  burgesses  of  Spain  in 
the  fifteenth  century  showed  so  little  zeal 
for  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  State, 
that  considerable  towns — ^such  as  Burgos 
and  Toledo  —  solicited  the  King  to  pay 
their  deputies ;  and  many  others,  which 
enjoyed  the  right  of  representation  in  the 
Cortes,  made  over  that  right  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  some  neigboring  city,  whom 
they  charged  to  attend  and  vote  on  their 
behalf.  The  deputies  of  Salamanca  are  said 
to  have  represented  five  hundred  towns 
and  fourteen  hundred  villages.  The 
whole  province  of  Galicia  sent  no  other 
representatives  than  those  of  the  little 
town  of  Zamora ;  and  when,  in  1506,  se- 
veral cities  claimed  the  privilege  of  repre- 
sentation, led  on  that  occasion  by  their  in- 
terests to  attend  the  Cortes,  those  cities 
which  had  constantly  exercised  the  fran- 
chise opposed  their  demand,  maintaining 
that  by  the  ancient  usage  of  the  realm  the 
right  of  representation  was  confined  to 
eighteen  cities  of  the  kingdom.  In  oppo- 
sition to  popular  claims  thus  limited  and 


humble,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  found 
it  an  easy  task  to  assert  the  plenitude  and 
the  independence  of  their  royal  authority. 

The  Spanish  monarchy  of  the  fifteenth 
century  had  moreover  an  advantage  which 
has  often  been  absent  when  it  was  most 
required:  the  two  sovereigns  were  able 
and  respected ;  one  of  them  beloved  by 
her  subjects  to  a  singular  degree,  and  both 
of  them  faithfully  and  gloriously  served  by 
their  principal  ministers.  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon,  though  wanting  in  greatness  of 
mind  and  splendor  of  genius,  without 
fidelity  in  his  domestic  Ufe,  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  serious,  laborious,  sensible,  mode- 
rate, fi*ugal,  and  just  prince,  whose  ambi- 
tion did  not  exceed  his  strength,  and  who 
was  little  wont  to  abuse  success.  Isabella 
of  Castille  is,  of  all  the  queens  who  have 
reigned  in  Europe,  that  one  who  has  left 
behind  her  the  fairest  reputation  of  virtue 
and  the  highest  mark  of  ability ;  her  great 
and  conscientious  character  rose  to  enter- 
prise and  boldness  in  the  hour  of  need, 
whilst  she  followed  the  modest  course  of 
a  woman's  life  in  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  her  existence :  she  was  at  once 
dignified  and  affectionate ;  faithful  to  her 
fidends  and  to  her  duties ;  and  in  her  some- 
what difficult  relations  with  the  King,  her 
husband,  she  combined  the  submission  of 
a  wife  with  the  independence  of  a  queen. 
She  it  was  who  comprehended  and  con- 
stantly supported — scmietimes  with  great 
difficiSty  —  Christopher  Columbus,  Gon- 
salvo  of  Cordova,  and  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
three  of  the  noblest  and  most  honest  sub- 
jects who  ever  served  a  crown  —  three 
heroes,  under  the  tonsure,  under  the  buck- 
ler, and  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Atlantic — 
all  three  alike  unchangeable  in  their 
loyalty,  although  ill-treated  after  the  death 
of  Isabella  by  the  master  to  whom  they 
had  given,  one  the  New  World,  another 
the  supremacy  of  Italy,  the  third  the  out- 
works of  Islam  on  the  Aftican  coast. 
Such  was  the  monarchy  of  Spain  as  it 
rose  firom  the  chaos  of  tiie  feudal  system 
— such  was  the  array  which  surrounded 
that  throne. 

But  if  Spain  at  the  opening  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  prepared  and  zealous 
for  the  establishment  of  a  great  monarchy, 
she  was  utterly  opposed  to  a  religious  re- 
formation. The  contest  with  the  infidel 
had  been  for  eight  centuries  the  thought, 
the  passion,  the  task,  the  glory  of  the 
Spamsh  nation.  And  in  that  nation  the 
iafidel  was  not  this  or  that  sect  of  Christ- 
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ians,  this  or  that  tribe  of  Spaniards,  bnt 
the  Arab,  the  Moor,  aliens  in  race  as  well 
as  in  creed,  enemies  as  well  as  miscreants, 
the  conquered  conquerers  of  a  former  age. 
All  these  religious  and  patriotic  feelings, 
all  these  incentives  to  hatred  and  to  war, 
rose  at  the  name  of  unbelievers,  and  still 
fflowed  in  Spanish  hearts  when  the  unbe- 
hevers  became  Protestants  and  heretics. 
It  was  against  the  Moors  and  the  Jews, 
against  the  followers  of  Mohammed  and  the 
murderers  of  Christ,  that  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  kindled  the  fires  of  persecution, 
and  established  the  Inquisition  to  crush 
their  ancient  enemies  in  the  name  of  their 
country  and  their  Church. 

A  task  somewhat  dissimilar,  but  equally 
glorious,  seemed  to  await  them  when  Co- 
lumbus had  opened  the  gates  of  the  New 
World.  The  Catholic  kings  were  called 
upon  to  bring  within  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  their  empire,  those  idola- 
trous nations  whose  very  names  and  num- 
bers were  still  unknown.  To  Queen  Isa- 
bella especially  this  enterprise  became  a 
passion.  Yet,  ere  long,  her  pious  ambi- 
tion was  crossed  by  fresh  perplexities; 
the  fierce  cupidity  to  which  the  Indians 
fell  a  prey,  the  atrocities  committed  to 
plunder  and  to  convert  them,  excited 
scruples  in  her  mind,  which  she  expressed 
but  a  few  days  before  her  death,  and  in 
the  terms  of  her  will,  with  pathetic  solici- 
tude. Ferdinand,  indeed,  less  scrupulous 
than  the  Queen,  but  not  less  wary,  had 
treated  the  Moors  with  care  and  forbear- 
ance long  after  their  defeat.  Several  of 
his  ordinances  prove  that,  as  late  as  1499, 
the  treaties  which  had  secured  to  them 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  their 
laws  within  the  territory  they  inhabited 
were  faithfully  observed.  But  a  few  scru- 
ples of  conscience  and  a  few  precautions 
of  policy  do  not  long  resist  the  authority 
of  a  principle,  and  the  impulse  of  a  passion 
proclaimed  and  upheld  by  all  the  institu- 
tions and  powers  of  the  State.  When  the 
crown  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  passed 
to  their  grandson,  the  unity  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith  imposed  by  political  force,  without 
distinction  of  persons  or  of  means,  was  al- 
ready the  law  and  the  will  of  Spain,  both 
of  the  nation  and  of  its  rulers. 

When  Charles  V.  inherited  from  his 
grandfather  this  creed  and  this  law,  with 
the  title  of  the  Catholic  kings,  he  found 
himself  constrained  to  adopt  equal,  or,  ra- 
ther, far  greater  measures  of  forbearance. 
The  Moors  of  Spain  were  enemies  long 


since  exhausted  and  vanquished — the  Pro- 
testants of  Germany  were  adversaries  in 
the  pride  of  youth  and  the  ardor  of  pro- 
gress. By  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
possesions  and  his  policy,  Charles  Y.  was 
successively,  and  even  simultaneously,  en- 

faged  in  Italy  against  France  and  the 
^ope,  in  Germany  against  the  Lutherans, 
in  Africa  against  the  Arabs,  in  Eastern 
Europe  against  the  Turks,  and  everywhere 
in  a  series  of  variable  and  inconsistent 
contests,  which  never  allowed  him  to  con* 
centrate  on  one  point,  or  on  a  single  ob- 
ject, his  movements  and  his  forces. 
Though  a  Catholic  and  a  despot,  he  was 
more  politic  than  fanatical ;  and  his  judi- 
cious and  clear-sighted  comprehension 
sometimes  taught  him  to  yield  to  necessity, 
and  even  to  pause  in  the  execution  of  his 
fondest  designs.  In  struggling  against 
the  Reformation  he  affected  to  act  on 
political  grounds,  and  not  to'  resist  reliri- 
ous  freedom  absolutely  and  in  itself.  He 
had  Protestant  allies  against  the  Protest- 
ant League ;  and  Cardmal  Famese  quit- 
ted the  Imperial  camp  with  indignation 
because  the  service  of  the  conventicle 
was  performed  beside  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass.  The  history  of  Charles  V.  in  Ger- 
many is  but  a  long  series  of  half  measures, 
of  temporization,  of  concessions,  of  waver- 
ing, of  compromises  :  and,  after  all,  it  was 
upon  the  basis  of  two  great  acts  accepted 
by  that  prince — -the  Treaty  of  Passau  in 
1662,  and  the  recess  of  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burgh  in  1666 — ^that  a  religious  peace,  that 
is  to  say,  religious  liberty  among  the 
States,  was  first  established  in  Gennany. 
But  in  his  hereditarv  dominions — in  the 
Low  Countries,  in  Italy,  and,  above  all, 
in  Spain — Charles  V.  avenged  himself  for 
this  extorted  hypocrisy,  and  rigorously 
applied  the  principle  of  imity  and  con- 
straint in  matters  of  faith.  He  urged  that 
principle  still  more  absolutely  from  his 
cell  in  the  monastry  of  Yuste.  When  re- 
leased from  the  fatigues  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  power,  he  could  only  give,  in  the 
name  of  his  conscience  and  his  conviction, 
the  advice  of  a  free  but  not  dispassionate 
spectator.  Having  learnt  in  May,  1658, 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had 
penetrated  into  Andalusia  and  Castillo,  he 
mstantlyi^Totetohis  daughter,  the  Infanta 
Dona  Juana,  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
absence  of  Philip  11. : 

**  Believe  me,  my  daughter,  that  this  afl&ir 
causes  me  no  small  care,  and  brings  me  more 
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grief  than  I  can  express,  to  see  that  these  king- 
doms were  perfectly  tranquil  and  exempt  from 
such  a  calamity  during  the  ahsence  of  the  King 
and  my  own,  but  now  that  I  am  come  hither  to 
enter  into  my  rest,  and  to  serve  our  Lord,  so 
monstrous  and  insolent  an  abomination  should 
break  forth  in  my  presence  and  your  own,  when 
I  well  know  what  toils  and  grief  I  haye  endured 
on  this  account  in  Germany,  to  the  not  small 
risk  of  my  salvation.  Assuredly,  if  I  were  not 
certain  that  you  and  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil who  are  about  you  will  extirpate  this  evil  to 
the  root,  I  know  not  if  I  could  resolve  to  remain 
here  and  not  go  forth  myself  to  remedy  the 
evil."* 

Four  months  afterward,  and  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  whilst  adding  a  codicil  to 
his  will,  he  addressed  to  the  King,  his  son, 
these  last  words : 

**  I  command  him  as  a  father,  and  upon  the 
obedience  due  to  me,  carefully  to  pursue  and 
chastise  the  lieretics  with  all  the  severity  and 
vigor  which  their  crime  deserves,  without  allow- 
ing any  guilty  person  to  escape,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  prayers,  the  rank,  and  condition  of 
any  man :  and  in  order  that  these  my  intentions 
may  have  their  full  and  entire  effect,  I  recom- 
mend him  everywhere  to  protect  the  Holy  Office 
of  the  Inquisition ;  thus  will  he  deserve  that  our 
Lord  will  insure  the  prosperity  of  his  reign, 
will  guide  him  in  all  his  doings,  and  protect 
him  against  his  enemies  for  my  greater  consola- 
tion."? 

Philip  obeyed  the  behest  of  his  father  to 
a  degree  which  Charles  V.  himself  would 
doubtless  never  have  attained.  The  chas- 
tisement and  extirpation  of  heresy — the 
maintenance,  the  restoration  or  the  ex- 
tension, by  fire  and  by  the  sword,  of  the 
unity  of  the  faith — was  the  object  of  his 
constant  and  devouring  anxiety — ^the  rulfe 
and  standard  of  his  policy,  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home,  in  his  family  as  well  as  in  his 
dominions.  There  lay  his  entire  history. 
We  care  not  to  linger  over  the  uninviting 
spectacle ;  but  one  or  two  scenes  may  be 
recorded  which  disclose,  with  a  malignant 
brightness,  what  the  mind  of  such  a  man, 
and  the  government  of  such  a  king,  be- 
came under  the  sway  of  the  fixed  and  fatal 
idea  that  possessed  him. 

On  the  29th  of  August  1569,  Philip  re- 
turned from  Flanders  to  Spain  ;  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  set  foot  in  that  kingdom 

*  "  Rccueil  de  Lettros  in^dites  tiroes  des  Archives 
de  SimaDcas,"  par  M.  Gachard,  torn.  i.  p.  297.  Brua- 
sols :    1 854. 

f  Sandoval,  "Yida  del  Emperador  Carlos  V.  en 
Yusto,"  vol.  ii.  p.  829, 


since  his  father  had  resigned  the  sceptre 
to  his  grasp.  He  was  in  that  flush  of  for- 
tune and  of  satisfaction  which  Providence 
not  unfrequently  bestows  on  new-made 
kings.  The  war  he  had  been  compelled 
to  wage  in  Italy  against  the  Pope  himseli^ 
sorely  in  his  own  despite,  but  from  which 
the  fiery  Italian  patriotism  of  Paul  IV.  had 
not  allowed  him  to  escape,  had  just  been 
happily  and  moderately  brought  to  a  close. 
Against  the  king  of  France,  his  two  gene- 
rals, Emmannel  Phillibert  of  Savoy,  and  the 
Count  Egmont,  had  just  gained  the  bril- 
liant victories  of  St.  (juentin  and  Grave- 
lines.  He  had  employed  this  success  to 
conclude  the  peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis, 
and  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Henry  U., 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  de  Valois,  a  charm- 
ing girl  of  fifteen,  who  was  to  arrive  a  few 
months  later  in  the  Spanish  territories. 
To  celebrate  meanwhile  these  auspicious 
events,  Philip  resolved  to  hold  a  high  fes- 
tival with  his  people  and  his  court. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  barely  six  weeks 
after  the  King's  arrival,  an  amphitheatre 
was  raised  upon  the  public  square,  before 
the  Church  of  St.  Francis  at  Valladolid. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  bells  of 
all  the  churches  pealed  forth.  A  solemn 
procession  issued  from  the  prisons  of  the 
inquisition.  Thirty  prisoners  came  first ; 
by  the  side  of  each  of  them  two  familiars 
of  the  Holy  Office ;  and  to  fourteen  of  the 
number  two  attendant  friars.  Of  these 
prisoners  some  were  simply  clad  in  black, 
others  were  muffled  in  a  sack  of  yellow 
frieze,  their  heads  covered  with  a  conical 
cap,  and  upon  this  strange  garb  figures  of 
devils  and  of  flames  were  embroidered  in 
gaudy  colors.  After  them  came  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  city,  the  civil  judges,  the 
clergy,  the  hidalgos  on  their  steeds ;  and 
these  were  followed  by  the  members  of 
the  Sacred  Office  itself,  preceded  by 
the  arms  of  the  Inquisition  blazoned  on  a 
standard  of  crimson  damask.  Behind  this 
procession  rushed  a  mighty  multitude  of 
people,  assembled  from  far  and  near  to  see 
the  king  on  hLs  throne  and  the  heretics  at 
stake.  It  is  stated  by  an  eye-witness  that 
not  less  than  200,000  persons  were  ga- 
thered together  that  day  in  Valladolid. 
The  Inquisitors  took  their  seats.  Upon  a 
platform  raised  hard  by  the  king  sate,  ac- 
companied by  his  sister,  the  In&nta  Dona 
Juana,  his  son  Don  Carlos,  his  ue[)hcw 
Alexander  Farnese,  afteryeards  Prince  of 
Parma,  and  followed  by  the  foreign  em- 
bassadors and  the  nobles  of  his  court. 
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Fronting  this  royal  gallery  rose  a  gigantic 
scaffold,  to  be  seen  from  every  part  of  that 
vast  square.  The  assembly  feeing  com- 
plete, the  Bishop  of  Zamora  preached  a 
sermon,  called  the  Sermon  of  the  Faith. 
The  preaching  having  ceased,  the  Grand 
Inquisitor,  Ferdinand  Yaldes,  Archbishop 
of  Seville,  approached  the  king,  who  rose 
from  his  throne  and  drew  his  sword. 
"  Your  majesty  swears,"  said  the  prelate, 
"  by  the  cross  of  that  sword  now  resting 
in  your  royal  hands,  to  give  to  the  Holy 
Office  of  the  Inquisition  all  necessary  aid 
against  heretics,  and  apostates,  and  all 
those  who  may  favor  the  same,  and  to 
cause  whomsoever  shall  act  or  speak 
against  the  Faith  to  be  sought  out  and 
brought  to  justice."  "  I  swear,"  replied 
Philip,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
which  was  instantly  repeated  by  the  whole 
assembly.  The  thirty  prisoners  were 
brought  forth.  Their  sentence  was  read. 
Sixteen  of  them  were  reconciled — ^that  is, 
condemned  either  to  a  perpetual  or  a  tem- 
porary imprisonment,  with  the  confisca- 
tion of  all  their  property.  These  knelt 
down  and  abjured  their  errore.  The  four- 
teen others,  being  condemned  to  death, 
were  immediately  consigned  to  the  stake. 
Those  from  whom  the  horror  of  that 
awful  moment  wrung  any  expressions  of 
penitence  obtained  the  favor  of  a  speedier 
death  by  strangulation  before  their  bodies 
were  cast  into  the  flames.  Of  the  whole 
number,  two  only  sternly  refused  every 
form  of  recantation — ^a  Dominican  monk, 
one  Domingo  Roxas,  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Posa,  and  a  Florentine  gentleman,  Don 
Carlos  di  SesD,  who  had  long  been  a  &r 
vorite  of  Charles  V.  As  they  mounted 
the  pile  of  fagots,  the  Dominican  sought 
to  address  the  people:  the  Kiug  indig- 
nantly ordered  him  to  be  gagged,  and  the 
gag  closed  his  mouth  till  his  last  moment, 
being  burned  with  the  victim.  The  Flo- 
rentine Seso,  as  he  passed  before  the  royal 
balcony  on  his  way  to  the  stake,  exclaimed, 
"Can  your  majesty  attend  in  person  to 
see  your  innocent  subjects  burned  before 
your  eyes  ?"  "  If  it  were  my  own  son," 
replied  Philip,  "  I  would  bring  the  wood 
to  burn  him  an  he  were  such  a  wretch  as 
thou-.ai*t."  Having  begun  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  ceremony  was  not 
terminated  until  two  in  the  afternoon. 
This  was  the  second  atUo  da/e  for  the  im- 
molation of  Protestants. 

Such  were,  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of 
that  reign^the  festivities  of  Philip  U.,  and 


such  were    the  graces  with  which    he 
mingled  in  the  pastime. 

As  he  acted,  felt,  and  spoke  on  that  8th 
of  October  1559,  so  he  acted,  felt,  and 
spoke  during  his  whole  life.  War  on  he- 
retics, or  the  pursuit  of  heretics,  was  his 
work ;  the  aiUos  dafe  were  his  triumphs. 
"Better  not  to  reign  at  all,"  said  he, 
"than  to  reign  over  heretics.  I  would 
sacrifice  a  hundred  thousand  lives,  if  I 
had  them,  rather  than  submit  to  a  single 
change  in  matters  of '  religion.'  "  When 
Count  Egmont  came  to  Madrid,  in  1564, 
to  present  the  remonstrances  of  the  nobi- 
lity of  Flanders  against  his  rigor,  Philip 
convoked  an  assembly  of  theologians,  and 
laid  before  them  the  state  of  the  Low 
Countries,  which  were  grievously  agitated, 
and  lotid  in  their  demands  for  freedom  of 
conscience.  Upon  the  supposition  that 
the  King  was  seeking  to  mask  certain  con- 
cessions under  the  authority  of  their  opin- 
ion, these  doctors  at  first  reported  that, 
"in  consideration  of  the  critical  condi- 
tion of  the  Flemish  provinces  and  the  im- 
minent danger  that  a  refusal  might  drive 
the  population  to  open  revolt  against  the 
Crown,  and  to  the  entire  abandonment  of 
the  Church,  the  King  might  reasonably 
grant  them  that  liberty  of  worship  whicn 
they  desired."  "  I  did  not  call  you  here," 
said  the  King,  "  to  know  whether  I  could, 
but  whether  I  ought,  to  grant  this  to  the 
Flemings."  The  answer  of  the  doctors 
then  became  absolutely  negative,  and 
Philip  falling  on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix 
placed  in  the  chamber,  exclaimed :  "  Sove- 
reign Master  of  all  things,  keep  me  fast  in 
the  resolution  I  now  am  in — never  to  be- 
come, never  to  be  called,  the  lord  of  those 
who  reject  thee  as  their  Lord."  All  that 
could  be  obtained  from  him  was  the  for- 
mation in  the  Low  Countries  of  a  commis- 
sion of  three  bishops  and  three  jurists, 
charged  to  examine,  together  with  the 
Council  of  Flanders,  the  grievances  and 
the  desires  of  the  people.  In  July  1565, 
this  commission  sent  its  report  to  Madrid : 
it  recommended  the  continuance  of  all  the 
measures  of  severity,  proposing  only,  that^ 
in  case  of  the  recantation  of  convicted  he- 
retics, the  punishment  of  death  might  be 
commuted  by  the  judges  into  banishment. 
Philip  approved  the  report  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this  power  of  mitigation,  which 
he  absolutely  refused  to  vest  in  the  judges; 
and  three  months  afterwards,  on  the  1 7th 
and  20th  of  October  1565,  he  announced 
to  his  sister,  the  Regent  Margaret  of  Par- 
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ma,  his  final  resolution  not  to  grant  to  the 
Low  Countries,  either  in  government  or 
in  religion,  any  of  the  changes  they  soli- 
cit^, but  especially  no  convocation  of  the 
States  in  the  Provinces,  and  no  limitation 
of  the  powers  of  the  In<|uisition.  When 
these  letters  were  read  m  the  Council  at 
Brussels,  and  their  publication  resolved 
on,  "  The  time  is  come,"  said  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  as  he  left  the  room,  "  when 
we  shall  see  the  beginning  of  a  rare  tra- 
gedy." 

That  tragedy  did  indeed  begin  in  the 
following  spring,  by  the  resistance  of  the 
aristrocracy,^at  once  directing  and  restrain- 
ing the  excitement  of  the  people.  The 
"Gueux"  of  1666  had  for  their  acknow- 
ledged chie&,  or  for  their  scarcely  dis- 
guised patrons,  such  men  as  Prin6e  Wil- 
Oam  of  Orange,  his  brothers  the  Counts 
Louis  and  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  the  Counts 
of  Egmont,  of  Horn,  of  Brederode,  the 
first  nobles  of  the  land,  most  of  them  still 
Catholics,  but  leagued  together  to  regain 
their  ancient  political  liberties  as  well  as 
some  toleration  for  those  of  the  Reformed 
&ith,  and  thus  proudly  accepting  this  name 
of  ^^  Gueux"  which  the  Spanish  councillors 
had  flung  at  them  in  scorn,  and  themselves 
causing  medals  to  be  struck  to  perpetuate 
it.  At  this  explosion,  begun  by  such  leaders 
and  resounding  throng  the  land,  Philip 
paused  for  a  moment  with  anxiety:  he 
wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  wished 
to  retire  from  the  Council,  "You  are 
much  mistaken  if  you  think  that  I  have 
not  full  confidence  in  you;  if  any  one 
attempted  to  injure  you  in  my  esteem,  I 
should  not  be  so  idle  as  to  lend  him  an 
ear,  I  who  have  so  often  tried  your  loyalty 
and  your  services."  Soon  afterward,  on 
the  3l8t  of  July,  1566,  he  addressed  some- 
what milder  instructions  to  his  sister,  the 
Regent :  '*  Through  the  natural  inclination 
I  have  ever  had  to  treat  my  vassals  and 
subjects  by  the  means  of  clemency  and  love 
rather  than  by  fear  and  severity,  I  have 
given  my  assent  to  all  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  admit."  He  had,  in  fact,  assented 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Holy  Office  in  the 
'Low  Countries,  and  agreed  that  the  bish- 
ops alone  should  exercise  the  powers  of 
Inquisitors.  But  at  the  very  time  he  dis- 
patched these  concessions  to  Brussels,  he 
sent  for  a  notary  to  his  palace  at  Madrid, 
and  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  and 
two  doctors  of  laws,  he  declared,  "  That 
not  having  made  these  concessions  freely 
or  spontaneously,  he  held  himself  not  to 


be  bound  by  them;"  and  three  days  later, 
on  the  12th  of  August,  1566,  he  ordered 
his  embassador  at  Rome,  Don  Luis  of  Re- 
quesens,  to  tell  the  Pope,  Pius  V.,  "  That 
in  the  matter  of  the  abolition  of  the  Holy 
Office  he  felt  it  would  have  been  right  to 
consult  his  Holiness,  but  that  time  was 
wanting,  from  the  importunity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Flanders  for  a  speedy  decision ;  a|id^ 
perhaps,"  added  he,  '^  it  is  better  it  shokM 
DC  thus,  since  the  abolition  of  the  Hpl^ 
Office  can  be  of  no  effect  unless  it  be  rati* 
fied  by  the  Pope,  who  established  it ;  bat 
on  all  this  matter  it  will  be  well  to  be  se^ 
cret." 

Philip  was  not  aware  that,  in  spite  of 
all  his  precautions  and  his  power,  his 
secrets  were  almost  always  known  to  his 
most  formidable  opponent.  The  cause  of 
the  Reformation  and  of  freedom  in  the 
Low  Countries  fortunately  possessed  as 
its  chief,  not  only  an  illustrious  nobleman, 
but  a  courtier  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
who  had  partaken  in  all  the  pleasures,  and 
who  was  ramiliar  with  all  the  relations  and 
intrigues  of  society — ^not  less  skillftd  to 
unravel  the  mazes  of  a  palace  than  to  di- 
rect the  debates  of  council  or  the  strife  of 
civil  war.  Whilst  he  labored  to  set 
bounds  to  an  iniquitous  despotism,  and  to 
restrain  or  even  to  repress  an  irritated 
people,  William  of  Orange  foresaw  the 
lailure  of  this  twofold  resistance,  and 
steadily  looking  to  the  future,  he  kept  in 
his  pay  at  Madrid  numerous  agents  to  in- 
form him  of  all  that  was  in  preparation, 
who  transmitted  to  him  the  most  secret 
incidents  of  the  King's  closet,  and  even 
copies  of  his  correspondence  with  the  Re- 
gent at  Brussels.  "  Meaning  to  deceive 
all  the  world,"  said  he  of  Phihp,  "  to  make 
the  more  sure  of  it,  he  begins  by  deceiv- 
ing his  sister." 

These  apparent  concessions  of  the  King 
did  not  therefore  impose  on  William.  In- 
formation received  from  Paris,  where  he 
had  also  his  emissaries,  apprised  him  that 
Philip  was  meditating  smister  desi^s 
against  the  rebels  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  their  three  great  champions,  Egmont, 
Horn,  and  himself.  Such  was  the  first 
note  of  preparation  of  the  mission  of  the 
Duke  oi  Alva.  William  perceived  .that 
the  time  was  come  to  take  a  decisive  step, 
and  yet  to  place  himself  in  safety  until  the 
day  of  action  had  arrived. 

He  formally  refused  the  oath  of  implicit 
obedience  which  Philip  required  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  started 
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for  Germany  on  the  30tli  of  April,  1567, 
after  having  'Mainly  endeavored  to  induce 
his  two  friends,  Egmont  and  Horn,  to  take 
the  same  resolution.  He  had  already  left 
the  Low  Countries  four  months,  when  the 
Duke  of  Alva  arrived  there — that  true 
confidant  (if  Philip  II.  ever  had  a  con- 
fidant) and  worthy  instrument  of  the 
policy  of  his  master.  On  the  details  of 
nk  administration  it  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to* dwell,  they  are  recorded  everywhere  ; 
his  was  the  policy  of  the  block  and  the 
gibbet,  instead  olT  the  auto  dafe^  but  in 
the  name  of  the  same  principle,  the  unity 
of  the  faith  and  the  unity  of  power.  For 
the  space  of  six  years,  with  tne  assistance 
of  his  council  of  blood,  by  dint  of  proscrip- 
tions, of  condemnations,  of  executions,  of 
confiscations,  of  exactions,  of  depopulation, 
the  Duke  of  Alva  thoroughly  satisfied  the 
King ;  and  when  on  the  2d  of  March,  1568, 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  U.  wrote  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  in  the  name  of  the  Electors 
of  the  Germanic  Empire,  and  in  his  own 
name,  to  solicit  both  from  his  prudence 
and  his  clemency  a  milder  administration 
in  the  Low  Countries,  Philip  repUed, 
"  That  which  is  done  in  these  provinces 
has  for  its  object  their  advantage  and  their 
tranquillity  as  well  as  the  maintenance  and 
extension  of  the  Catholic  faith.  If  I  had 
not  thought  fit  to  proceed  with  so  much 
justice,  matters  would  have  been  promptly 
brought  to  aa  end  there.  I  should  not 
act  otherwise,  though  I  were  to  risk  the 
sovereignty  of  these  dominions,  and  though 
the  world  itself  were  to  crush  me." 

Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  six  years, 
Philip  could  not  but  perceive  that  neither 
the  unity  of  the  faith  nor  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  were  restored  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  that  even  his  victories  ag- 
gravated instead  of  terminating  the  war. 
The  state  of  Europe  afforded  a  motive  to 
his  policy  and  an  excuse  to  his  pride  for  a 
change,  or  at  least  an  apparent  change,  in 
his  conduct  and  his  agents  at  Brussels. 
The  affairs  of  England  and  of  France  de- 
manded more  of  his  attention  and  his 
efforts.  In  England,  in  spite  of  all  the  re- 
serve of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  policy  be- 
came, both  abroad  and  at  home,  decidedly 
Protestant ;  and  the  Reformed  party  in 
the  Low  Countries,  as  well  as  in  France, 
found  in  her  an  effectual,  though  not  an 
open  ally.  In  France,  the  religious  con- 
test, carried  on  with  increasing  ferocity, 
opened  to  Philip  II.  another  field  of  action 
and  fresh  chances  of  power.    He  frantically 
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applauded  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, contracted  a  close  alliance  with  the 
Guises  and  the  Ligue,  and  treated  with 
them  for  the  succession  to  that  fair  crown 
of  France  which  seemed,  somewhat  later, 
to  hang  suspended  for  a  moment  over  his 
own  head.  He  took  part,  moreover,  in 
all  the  plots  of  Mary  Stuart  against  Eliza- 
beth, and  was  preparing  measures  more 
effectual  than  plots.  The  struggle  of  the 
Catholic  Church  against  the  Reformation 
was  now  transported,  as  he  thought,  to 
the  soil  of  France  and  England :  his  war- 
fare against  his  own  subjects  in  the  Low 
Countries  still  fluctuated  in  its  results,  and 
subsided  into  secondary  importance.  The 
Duke  of  Alva  was  recalled,  and  from  his 
recall  down  to  the  end  of  Philip's  reign, 
six  different  governors — Don  Luis  of  Re- 
quesens,  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  the  Count  of  Mansfeldt,  the 
Archduke  Ernest,  and  the  Count  of  Fuen- 
tes^  successively  endeavored  in  various 
degrees,  but  with  indifferent  success,  to 
govern  the  Low  Countries  on  a  more 
moderate  system.  Negotiations,  promised 
concessions,  attempts  to  tamper  with  the 
Reformed  leaders,  and  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  himself,  were  continually  inter- 
posed in  the  course  of  this  slackened,  but 
unceasing  contest.  But  throu^out  all 
these  negotiations  and  promises,  Philip  re- 
mained unshaken  in  his  principle  and  un- 
changeable in  his  object.  Never  did  he 
consent  or  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  he 
would  consent  to  allow  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Reformed  Faith  in  his  dominions. 
In  matters  of  civil  government  and  rights, 
he  might  make  concessions,  and  promises ; 
in  matters  of  religion  none.  And  even 
these  political  concessions  were  mere  pre- 
texts and  evasions,  which  he  meant  to 
hold  very  light  whenever  he  could  renew 
the  struggle,  and  restore  by  force  the 
unity  of  his  authority  and  the  unity  of  the 
faith.  Assurances  to  this  effect  were  fre- 
quently transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Rome; 
and  the  superior  penetration  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  not  necessary  to  pierce  the 
conscientious  duplicitv  of  the  King. 

We  say  the  conscientious  duplicity — 
words  which  appear  most  incompatible 
with  one  another,  are  best  fitted  to  de- 
scribe his  character,  for  that  character  was 
yet  more  strange,  gloomy,  and  unnatural 
than  the  principles  of  his  government ;  the 
raoi'ality  of  the  man  was  not  less  false  and 
perverted  than  the  policy  of  the  sovereign. 
Sincere  in  his  faith,  and  boundlessly  devot- 
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ed  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  inter- 
est of  that  faith,  whilst  he  discharged  this 
duty  he  seemed  to  forget  the  existence  of 
any  other.  In  his  public  and  in  his  pri- 
vate life,  cruelty,  deceit,  ass9.ssination8, 
forgeries,  adulteries,  the  most  ungrateful 
sellishness,  the  most  perfidious  vindictive- 
nesss,  and  every  sort  of  vicious  and  atro- 
cious actions  abounded ;  yet  all  these 
things  were  done  in  frightful  serenity  of 
mind,  under  the  conviction  that  his  reli- 
gion permitted  and  pardoned  every  thing, 
provided  every  thing  were  sacrificed  to  his 
religion. 

One  sacrifice  he  made  to  this  idol,  less 
criminal,  perhaps,  than  many  others,  for 
serious,  if  not  sufficient  motives,  were  not 
wanting  to  justify  it ;  but  this  action  was 
stamped  with  so  much  harshness,  and  has 
ever  remained  enshrouded  in  so  much  ob- 
scurity, that  not  only  the  indignation  but 
the  calumnies  of  posterity  have  fastened 
on  it.  The  more  closely  we  have  exam- 
ined the  history  of  the  Infant  Don  Carlos, 
the  more  we  are  satisfied  that  neither  on 
the  one  side  nor  on  the  other  was  any 
crime  committed  or  intended;  and  that 
^iie  gloomy  anxiety  of  the  father  with 
reference  to  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
his  son  on  religious  subjects  furnished  the 
true  explanation  of  their  tragical  differen- 
ces. The  romantic  story  of  the  pretended 
gassion  of  Don  Carlos  for  his  step-mother, 
llizabeth  of  France,  and  the  supposed 
jealousy  of  Philip,  is  contradicted  by  the 
testimony  of  history,  by  moral  probability, 
and,  we  may  almost  say,  by  physical  possi- 
bility. The  state  of  mental  disease  into 
which  the  Infant  had  been  thrown  by  a 
severe  full,  which  is  proved  by  many  posi- 
tive acts  of  extravagance  and  frenzy, 
would  suffice  to  explain  the  King's  deter- 
mination to  remove  him  from  the  succes- 
sion, and  even  to  detain  him  in  confine- 
ment ;  but  this  fact  does  not  account  for 
the  mystery  thrown  over  these  measures, 
and  still  less  for  the  semi  religious  and 
semi-political  procedure  directed  against 
the  Prince.  If  the  mental  derangement 
of  the  son  had  been  medically  established, 
that  would  have  been  the  best  justification 
of  the  father ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  comprehend 
why  Philip  should  have  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  The  silent  rigor  of  his  mea- 
sures had  some  other  cause.  "The 
Prince,"  as  the  Minister  of  Tuscany  wrote 
to  his  mister,  " is  suspected  to  be  no 
'  great  Catholic' "  He  had  expressed  a 
lively  interest  in  the  wrongs  and  the  re- 


sistance of  the  Low  Countries.  When  the 
Duke  of  Alva  went  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  those  provinces,  Don  Carlos  con- 
ducted himself  with  extreme  violence, 
opposed  the  Duke's  departure,  and  de- 
clared he  would  go  himself  to  Brussels. 
Somewhat  later  he  had  planned  to  fly 
either  to  the  Low  Countries  or  to  Ger- 
many, and  the  day  of  his  arrest  was  that 
he  had  appointed  for  the  execution  of  hifl 
scheme.  He  had  more  than  once  expressed 
himself  in  terms  of  bitterness  and  hostility 
against  the  Inquisition. 

^'  Matters  have  now  reached  such  a  pomt,  (said 
Philip,  in  writing  to  his  aunt,  the  queen  of  Por- 
tugal,) that  to  fulfill  my  duty  to  God  and  my 
kingdom  as  becomes  a  Christian  prince,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  subject  my  son  to  strict  confine- 
ment I  have  resolved  to  sacrifice  to  God  my 
own  blood,  preferring  his  service  and  the  wel- 
fare of  my  dominions  to  all  human  considera- 
tions. I  will  only  add,  that  this  resolution  has 
not  been  forced  upon  me  by  any  delinquency  of 
my  son,  or  by  any  want  of  respect  on  his  part 
to  my  person :  I  do  not  treat  him  in  this  wise 
by  way  of  punishment,  a  thing  which  must 
have,  whatever  were  the  cause  of  it,  a  time  and 
limit  Nor  is  this  an  expedient  to  correct  the 
excesses  of  his  life.  What  I  have  done  rests  on 
other  reasons:  the  remedy  I  am  applying  is 
neither  an  expedient  nor  a  temporary  resource. 
I  have  had  recourse  to  it,  as  I  have  just  told  you, 
to  fullfil  my  dutv  to  God  and  my  people."  (Pres- 
cotty  vol.  ii.  p.  493.) 

To  the  Pope  these  motives  were  also, 
perhaps  more  fully,  communicated ;  for 
Zuniga,  Philip's  ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  Rome,  reported  to  his  master, — "  His 
Holiness  loudly  applauds  the  course  taken 
by  your  Majesty.  The  Pope  feels  that, 
for  the  salvation  of  Christendom,  it  is  ne- 
cessary you  should  live  many  years,  and 
leave  a  successor  who  wiU  walk  in  your 
Majesty's  footsteps." 

After  a  period  of  six  months  spent  in 
alternate  paroxysms  of  frenzy  and  depres- 
sion, on  the  24th  of  July,  1568,  Don  Car- 
los lay  stretched  on  his  pallet,  expiring, 
exhausted,  perhaps  already  insensible. 
With  noiseless  steps  Philip  entered  the 
chamber  of  his  sou,  and,  half  concealed 
behind  the  Prince  of  Eboli  and  the  Grand 
Prior,  Don  Antonio  of  Toledo,  he  looked 
upon  him,  stretched  out  his  hands  towards 
him,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
gave  him  his  farewell  blessing.  "  After 
which,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  historian 
Cabrera,  "  the  King  returned  to  "  his 
closet,  more  afflicted  and  less  anxious." 
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By  the  death  of  his  son,  Philip  conoeiyed 
his  policy  to  be  secure. 

But  around  the  dominions  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  in  spite  of  all  his  vigilance,  other 
systems  of  policy  were  already  formed  and 
flourishing,  &r  more  different  from  his 
own  than  any  which  Don  Carlos  could 
have  practiced  had  he  ascended  the  throne, 
— ^far  more  formidable,  whether  as  his  ri- 
vals or  as  his  foes. 

In  England,  Elizabeth  found  herself,  on 
her  accession,  in  presence  of  two  Refor- 
mations ;  the  one  royal,  the  other  popular. 
Both  of  them  were  rescued  by  her  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  from  great  evils  and 
great  dangers ;  but  whilst  the  former  held 
tne  work  of  reform  to  be  complete,  and 
sought  to  arrest  it,  the  latter  held  it  to  be 
incomplete,  and  aspired  with  passionate 
fervor  to  promote  its  ulterior  consequen- 
ces. Catholicism  was  defeated,  but  its 
defeat  was  recent,  and  its  powers  were  still 
to  be  feared ;  the  Church  of  England  had 
gained  the  victory,  but  those  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  Churdh  still  demanded  further 
liberty. 

That  religious  liberty  which  they  de- 
manded lacked  the  support  of  civil  liberty, 
and  relied  on  its  assistance.  With  the  as- 
sent of  Parliament,  Henry  VHI.  had  ty- 
rannically accomplished  the  royal  Refbrm- 
ation ;  by  the  action  of  Parliament  the 
popular  Reformation  hoped  to  triumph 
and  to  be  fi'ee.  Under  all  the  despotism 
of  the  Tudors,  the  Parliament  of  England 
had  never  disappeared.  It  had  been  ser- 
vile, it  had  been  wavering,  but  it  had 
never  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
government  of  the  State.  The  lists  were 
still  open  to  all  comers  and  to  all  the  chan- 
ces of  victory.  Contrasted  with  the  fete 
of  popular  assemblies  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  this  circumstance  was  exceptional, 
but  not  inexplicable.  Protestant  England 
is  the  country  in  which  the  institutions  of 
the  Middle  Ages — of  those  times  which 
were  most  essentially  Catholic — are  still 
best  perpetuated  and  preserved.  The  po- 
litical franchises  of  the  nation,  which  had 
been  won  in  the  thirteenth  century,  led  to 
the  triumpli  of  the  Reformation  in  the  six- 
teenth. The  people  of  reformed  England 
instinctively  understood  that  their  freedom 
and  their  faith  were  one ;  and  in  their 
struggles,  as  well  as  in  their  hearts,  they 
constantly  identified  their  new  form  of  re- 
ligion with  their  ancient  liberties. 

In  this  complex  and  agitated  position, 


the  Queen  displayed  consummate  cleamew 
of  insight  and  firmness  of  purpose.  Though 
perhaps  Catholic  in  her  own  tastes,  me 
became  in  the  policy  of  her  country  and 
her  Government  a  stanch  and  sincere 
Protestant.  Though  despotic  by  charac- 
ter, by  descent,  and  by  design,  she  never 
carried  to  the  last  extremity  her  preten- 
sions or  her  actions.  Though  she  aflected 
to  resent  the  remonstrances  of  her  Parlia^ 
ment  and  of  her  people,  she  never  over- 
looked grievances  or  rights  which  it  would 
have  been  unsafe  for  toe  sovereign  to  ig- 
nore. She  repressed  with  harshness,  and 
oftentimes  oppressed,  that  great  party  of 
religious  and  poUtical  reform  which  had 
arisen  in  her  own  time,  and  which  was 
destined  the  following  century  to  found 
the  constitutional  monarchy  of  England 
under  her  less  able  successors;  but  she 
contrived  to  conciliate  while  she  resisted 
it,  and  it  grew  beneath  the  shadow  of  her 
sagacious  disapprobation.  Neither  relig- 
ious freedom  nor  political  freedom  existed 
under  Queen  Elizabeth;  but  from  her 
reign  and  her  policy,  we  date  in  England 
the  triumph  of  the  Protestant  cause,  to 
which  we  owe  all  the  rest. 

No  doubt  the  Protestant  cause  is  ob- 
noxious to  the  reproach  of  intolerance  and 
persecution ;  it  did  not  proclaim  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  it  not 
unfrequently  violated  that  principle.  But 
the  germ  of  toleration  was  there,  and  that 
germ,  however  disputed  and  disavowed, 
could  not  feil  one  day  to  put  forth  its 
power.  For  men  who  claimed  the  liberty 
of  exercising  their  own  faith  against  the 
constituted  authorities  to  impose  on  others 
the  tyranny  of  constraint  m  matters  oi 
belief  was  a  revolting  inconsistency ;  and 
amongst  the  Protestant  sects  this  species 
of  recrimination  was  soon  mutually  urged. 
But  above  these  sects  were  some  of  the 
champions  of  the  new-bom  Protestant 
cause,  especially  amongst  the  men  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  me  arts  of  govern- 
ment and  of  war,  raised  by  their  vigorous 
intellect  or  by  their  judicious  experience 
beyond  the  vulgar  passions  of  their  time, 
who  speedily  perceived  that  in  these  reli- 
gious questions  freedom  is  the  best  securi- 
ty of  public  peace  as  well  as  the  right  of 
conscience;  and  this  principle  they  la- 
bored to  infuse  into  tne  public  opinion 
and  the  laws  of  their  country.  William 
of  OiMQge  had  the  honor,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  be  one  of  the  first  and  the 
I  boldest  assertors  of  this  great  moral  truth, 
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to  which  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  most  illustrious  of  his  descend- 
ants was  destined  to  secure  an  imperish- 
able triumph.  These  early  champions  of 
religious  freedom  failed  in  their  efforts ; 
but  no  efforts  are  lost  on  behalf  of  a  good 
cause  which  is  still  defended  and  still  pur- 
sued ;  and  they  were  followed  by  a  good- 
ly array  of  successors,  in  the  name  of  phi- 
losophy, in  the  name  of  Christianity,  men 
in  authority,  and  men  in  private  life,  all 
actors  or  spectators  in  these  religious  con- 
tests. Another  of  the  greatest  and  most 
essential  effects  of  the  Reformation  was 
considerably  to  reduce,  and  even  to  super- 
sede, the  priestly  office  in  the  relation  of 
the  worshiper  to  the  Deity ;  this  relation 
tended  therefore  to  become  more  personal 
and  direct,  a  circumstance  that  leads  to 
the  strong  development  of  ori^nal  energy 
and  activity  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
soul,  and  therefore  imparts  to  it  the  use 
and  the  desire  of  freedom.  Throughout 
the  continual  wars  and  fierce  persecutions 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
the  slow  but  steady  progress  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty  may  be  discerned 
and  traced  from  step  to  step  in  all  the 
Protestant  States,  in  Holland,  m  Germany, 
and  in  England ;  for  it  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  convictions,  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  institutions  which  Protest- 
antism had  established  in  the  world. 

Amongst  the  Catholic  States,  France 
was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  first 
which  had  the  merit  of  discovering,  and, 
to  some  extent,  of  adopting  this  principle. 
The  condition  of  that  country,  both  in  its 
religious  and  its  political  parties,  was  even 
more  complicated  and  more  perplexing 
than  that  of  England.  Catholicism  had 
indeed  recovered  its  ascendency,  but  it 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  crush  or  to  si- 
lence its  Protestant  antagonists ;  the  Re- 
formed party  was  still  stronger  in  France 
than  the  Catholics  in  England ;  the  strug- 
gle between  two  Churches  was  far  more 
protracted,  more  dubious,  and  marked  on 
both  sides  by  more  sanguinary  violence. 
In  politics  the  Crown  was  the  master,  but 
it  was  unsupported  and  unrestrained,  by 
^ny  of  those  great  institutions  which  con- 
nect the  nation  with  its  government,  and 
thereby  render  the  action  of  authority  cer- 
tain and  effectual.  The  monarchy  of 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century,  though 
nearly  absolute  in  principle,  was  powerless 
in  reality,  and  incapable  of  discharging  its 
public  duties,  or  of  watching  over  its  own 


interests.  It  could  neither  protect  its  sub- 
jects from  one  another,  nor  protect  itself 
against  the  ambition  of  the  great,  or  the 
passions  of  the  people.  The  nation  was 
sincerely  monarchical,  both  in  the  nobility 
and  the  conmions,  yet  they  gave  way  to 
all  the  pretensions  and  the  license  most 
fatal  to  monarchy.  In  the  heart  of  a 
royalist  kingdom  this  sovereign  royalty 
saw  the  State  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  civil 
war,  through  which  it  was  drifting  help- 
lessly along,  with  some  faint  efforts  to  check 
its  course. 

Two  classes  of  statesmen,  very  different, 
from  each  other,  but  who  saw  distinctly 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  country  and  of 
the  Government,  sought  in  earnest  for 
means  to  stop  these  calamities.  The  for- 
mer consisted  of  men  versed  in  warfare 
and  in  public  affairs,  judicious,  lukewarm 
in  religious  disputes,  caring  little  for  truth 
or  morality,  but  attached  to  the  greatness 
and  independence  of  their  country,  de- 
sirous to  restore  some  degree  of  order 
and  security  for  themselves  and  for  the 
nation ;  skilnul,  moreover,  to  prognosticate 
the  different  chances  of  the  ftiture,  and 
careful  to  provide  against  them.  The  lat- 
ter was  composed  of  men  of  a  higher 
stamp,  most  of  them  in  judicial  offices, 
some  high,  some  humble  in  position,  de- 
voted to  their  country  and  their  king, 
hating  the  intrigues  of  the  Court  and  the 
influence  of  the  foreigner,  desiring  just 
laws  under  a  competent  authority,  and 
who  had  attained,  by  their  virtues,  their 
enlightened  piety,  by  science,  by  letters, 
and  by  experience,  to  conceptions  of  jus- 
tice and  of  government  far  superior  to 
those  of  their  age.  The  Chancellor  de 
I'Hopital  and  Du  Plessis  Momay  may  thus 
be  ranked  beside  the  Marshall  de  Dam- 
velle  and  the  Due  de  Brissac.  These  dis- 
similar elements,  which  were  brought  in- 
to proximity  by  their  own  good  sense  and 
by  the  public  danger,  contributed  to  form 
what  was  called  the  party  of  the  pollti- 
qu€8 ;  a  party  not  undeserving  of  its 
name,  for  in  spite  of  the  futility  of  their 
efforts  in  the  course  of  the  struggle,  they 
undoubtedly  exercised  a  decisive  influ- 
ence on  its  termination  ;  and  it  was  from 
this  party  that  the  policy  of  the  French 
monarchy  received,  from  that  very  period^ 
the  peculiar  character  and  the  impulse 
whicn  afterwards  gave  it  the  stamp  of  ori- 
ginality and  success. 

Tried  by  any  standard  of  morality,  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  Catherine  de  Medicis 
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with  too  much  severity — she  was  at  once 
corrupting  and  corrupt,  cold  and  frivo- 
lous in  the  very  act  of  crime,  treacherous 
with  an  everchanging  treachery,  and  ca- 
pable of  any  enterprise  or  any  risk  from 
the  love  of  agitation  and  the  lust  of  do- 
minion. But  with  all  these  vice,  Cathe- 
rine had  two  merits — she  attached  her- 
self heartily  to  the  monarchy  and  to 
France ;  she  defended,  to  the  best  of  her 
power,  the  independence  of  the  crown 
and  of  the  nation  against  the  Guises  and 
the  King  of  Spain,  by  refusing  to  abandon 
her  trust  either  to  the  extreme  violence  of 
parties  or  to  the  foreigner.  She  was  self- 
ish and  wayward,  but  not  by  nature  vio- 
lent or  &natical.  In  spite  of  her  distrust 
and  antipathy  to  the  Protestants,  she  had 
no  deliberate  purpose  or  permanent  reso- 
lution against  them.  From  1562  to  1584 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  HI.,  acting  under 
the  advice  of  their  mother,  endeavored  by 
no  less  than  nine  edicts  or  treaties  to  ter- 
minate the  contest:  and  these  attempts 
at  pacification  were  not  all  of  them  perfi- 
dious deceptions.  Catherine  was  not  in- 
disposed to  make  concession  to  religious 
freedom,  not  from  a  sense  of  justice  or  as 
a  right,  but  as  a  political  necessity  prefer- 
able to  the  excesses  of  civil  war  or  of  ty- 
ranny. She  took  L'H6pital  for  her  min- 
ister, and  supported  him  for  a  considerable 
time  against  the  &iiatical  party.  Cardin- 
al Richelieu  was  not  the  first  ruler  of 
France  who  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  an 
alliance  with  the  Protestants  of  Germany 
or  the  North  to  sustain  or  to  raise  the 
crown  of  France  against  the  House  of 
Austria :  Francis  I.  had  commenced  that 
policv  against  Charles  V. ;  Catherine  de 
Medicis  repeated  it  against  Philip  II. 
Her  mind  was  naturally  free  from  exces- 
sive prejudices  and  passions;  her  creed 
had  not  smothered  her  reason;  and  in 
spite  of  all  her  faults  and  cruel  actions, 
she  never  lost  sight  of  the  safety  and 
greatness  of  the  royal  prerogative  and  of 
the  kingdom.  Nor  was  hers  an  insignifi- 
cant part  in  the  policy  which  eventually 
delivered  France  from  internal  factions  and 
from  foreign  mfluence. 

But  the  triumph  of  this  policy  was  the 
work  and  the  glory  of  Henry  IV.  We 
think  that  Europe,  and  even  France,  where 
the  memory  of  this  prince  is  still  so  popu- 
lar, have  not  yet  done  him  full  justice. 
The  Protestants  never  forgave  mm  for 
having  become  a  Catholic,  nor  the  Catho- 
lics for  having  been  a  Protestant.    He  ac- 


complished the  two  greatest,  the  two 
hardest,  the  two  most  useful  things  which 
were  desirable  and  practicable  in  his 
time.  At  home,  after  the  fiercest  strug- 
gles of  civil  discord,  he  restored  peace, 
not  by  a  harsh  and  despotic  power,  but 
by  temperate  government — he  procured 
a  victory  to  one  party  without  oppressing 
the  other — nay,  even  to  the  defeated  par- 
ty he  secured  more  freedom  than  it  had 
ever  had  before.  Abroad  he  pursued  a 
policy  altogether  national  and  indepen- 
dent, looking  to  nothing  but  the  safety 
and  greatness  of  his  country,  and  liberat- 
ing his  foreign  policy  from  every  consid- 
eration and  every  influence  which  might 
be  at  variance  with  the  paramount  inte- 
rests of  France.  He  made  peace  with 
Spain  in  spite  of  the  ill-will  of  his  ally  the 
Queen  of  England.  He  persisted  in  his 
alliance  with  England  and  the  other  Pro- 
testant States,  notwithstanding  his  conver- 
sion to  the  Catholic  &ith,  well  knowing 
that  these  Powers  were  the  natural  anta- 
gonists of  the  governments  whose  hostiUty 
or  whose  rivalry  was  formidable  to  France 
and  to  himself.  His  mind  was  alike  free 
from  prejudice  and  from  rancor,  lively 
but  well-balanced,  proof  against  despond- 
ency and  against  illusions ;  to  different 
interests  and  to  different  motives  of  ac- 
tion he  assigned  with  precision  their  re- 
lative importance,  and  he  never  allowed 
his  foreign  relations  to  enchain  his  domes- 
tic policy,  or  his  domestic  poUcy  to  thwart 
his  foreign  relations.  His  ambition  was 
tempered  with  patience;  his  sympathies 
were  warm,  yet  he  was  not  accessible  to 
external  influences ;  he  was  facile  in  the 
intercourse  of  life,  yet  cautious  to  stand 
in  no  man^s  power  ;  skillfril  to  enforce  his 
will  and  his  authority  before  they  were 
called  in  question ;  and  not  less  persever- 
ing in  his  designs  than  fertile  and  flexible 
in  his  means  of  success.  Never  did  a 
king,  whose  lot  was  cast  in  times  of  ex- 
cessive violence,  employ  more  gentle  reme- 
dies to  end  a  vast  deal  of  evil,  to  begin  a 
vast  deal  of  good,  or  restore  a  monarchy 
to  its  balance  by  a  more  just  adaptation  of 
ancient  traditions  to  the  more  liberal  de- 
mands of  his  own  age. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  at  an  end. 
From  the  inaptitude  of  the  Middle  Ages 
to  organize  and  to  reform  the  state  of 
Christendom,  by  the  revival  of  clasical  an- 
tiquity, by  the  reformation  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  all  the  great  questions  which  can 
agitate  the  human  mind  and  human  society 
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— questions  of  religioufl  liberty,  of  intel- 
lectual liberty,  and  of  political  liberty — 
had  been  raised  and  debated  in  the  course 
of  that  mighty  epoch.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century  three  to- 
tally distinct  systems  of  policy  had  pre- 
railed  and  were  in  full  activity  in  the  three 
great  states  of  Western  Europe.  In  Spain, 
a  system  exclusively  and  absolutely  Ca- 
tholic. In  England,  a  system  essentially 
Protestant.  Li  France,  a  system  more 
mixed  and  undecided— Catholic,  yet  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Isitj  rather  than  of  the 
clergy,  royalist  without  being  practically 
despotic.  These  three  systems  naturally 
assign  a  different  answer  and  a  different 
fete  to  the  great  questions  of  the  age.  In 
Spain  all  freedom  was  alike  extinguished, 
whether  religious,  intellectual,  or  political ; 
the  Inquisition  and  the  Crown  shared  the 
despotic  government  of  the  realm,  whilst 
literature  and  national  poetry,  which  had 
flourished  with  so  much  lustre  in  the  pre- 
ceding age,  fell  into  decrepitude  and  decay, 
like  the  community  to  which  they  be- 
longed. In  England  the  symptoms  were 
already  manifest  of  an  ardent  national  ef- 
fort to  establish  freedom  in  all  its  triple 
forms;  the  sects  of  Protestantism  were 
eager  and  numerous ;  the  contest  was  be- 
gun between  the  Puritans  and  the  Church 
of  England,  between  Parliament  and  the 
prerogative.  In  France  the  principles  of 
religious  freedom  were  admitted  and  ex- 
ercised, for  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  in 
force  ;  some  of  the  principles  of  political 
liberty  were  maintauied  by  a  few  minds 
of  the  highest  order,  but  their  application 
was  precarious  and  incomplete ;  the  Stat^ 
General  of  the  realm  were  again  convoked, 
but  their  functions  were  lost,  and  they 
separated  to  meet  no  more ;  but  the  in- 
tellectual liberty  of  the  French  nation  had 
already  acquired  its  full  activity  and  pow- 
er, in  philosophy,  in  science,  and  in  litera- 
ture ;  the  constellation  which  was  to  illu- 
minate that  age  already  gleamed  on  the 
horizon ;  Descartes,  Gassendi,  Format, 
Comeille,  Pascal,  Bossuet  were  bom,  and 
were  ere  long  to  sound  the  deepest  pro- 
blems of  hmnan  nature,  to  touch  the  no- 
blest emotions  of  the  heart,  to  exercise 
and  to  satisfy  the  loftiest  feculties  of  the 
mind. 

From  that  epodi  to  the  present  two 
centuries  have  already  passed — a  third 
has  run  more  than  hau  its  course:  the 
three  systemjs  of  policy  which  prevailed  in 
the  sixteenth  oentary  in  the  three  great 


States  of  Western  Europe  have  under- 
gone the  decisive  test  of  duration.  Their 
several  elements  have  given  birth  to  their 
natural  effects.  The  light  of  experience 
rests  upon  this  page  of  history :  he  who 
runs  may  read  the  conspicuous  and  ma- 
jestic result. 

In  England,  j^eedom  of  faith,  freedom 
of  thought,  and  freedom  of  government, 
perfected  and  assisted  by  each  other,  have 
tiiumphed  in  their  common  efforts :  the 
relation  of  the  soul  of  man  to  its  Maker, 
the  expression  of  the  human  intellect  to 
its  fellow-men,  are  alike  free ;  whilst  free 
institutions  secure  the  personal  rights  of 
every  man  and  the  public  rights  of  all. 
Under  the  protection  of  these  mstitutions 
and  these  liberties,  the  prosperity  and 
power  of  the  nation  have  marvellously 
augmented,  and  stUI  increase  from  day  to 
day.  Christian  principles,  joined  to  a 
reverence  for  the  past  and  a  respect  for 
law,  have  carried  us  unscathed  through 
our  severest  trials  ;  for,  by  the  happy  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  the  essential  con- 
dition of  the  morality,  strength,  and  hap- 
piness of  human  society,  namely,  the  union 
of  permanence  and  of  progress,  of  conserv- 
ation with  improvement,  has  been  ob- 
tained and  secured,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
incurable  frailty  of  all  human  works  will 
permit  it. 

In  France,  both  in  the  seventeenth  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  political  free- 
dom was  wanting.  Religious  freedom, 
which  had  been  accepted  and  secured  by 
the  enlightened  liberality  of  Henry  IV., 
perished  under  the  bigoted  and  arrogant 
despotism  of  Louis  XIV .  But  in  spite  of 
all  legal  impediments,  the  intellectual 
freedom  of  the  French  nation  has  ever  as- 
serted an  empire  of  its  own ;  that  inde- 
pendence and  public  spirit  which  were  ab- 
sent from  the  institutions  of  the  country 
took  refuge  in  social  life,  where  the  am- 
mated  expression  of  opinion,  the  pleasures 
and  pursuits  of  the  mind,  have  kept  their 
place  in  the  favor  of  the  nation,  and  some- 
times even  in  the  favor  of  the  absolute 
sovereign.    They  were  relished  by  Louis 

XIV.  They   were   tolerated   by  Louis 

XV.  The  faculties  of  the  human  mind 
remained  free  and  active,  though  without 
any  direct  or  precise  application  to  the 
administration  of  the  country ;  but  their 
influence,  which  was  recognized  by  the 
government — a  government  less  despotic 
in  its  spirit  than  in  its  form,  sufficed  to 
keep  up  the  oircalation  and  vital  move^ 
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ment  of  the  moral  and  social  powers  of  the 
nation.  France  was  ill-governed,  but  not, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  oppressed, 
and  she  had  lost  neither  her  lustre,  her 
prosperity,  nor  her  greatness.  The  day 
came  at  last  when  this  intellectual  freedom 
of  the  country,  controlled  by  an  authority 
too  mild  and  too  weak  to  resist  it,  impe- 
riously demanded  freedom  of  conscience 
and  freedom  of  government  m  the  name 
of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  the  people. 
From  that  day  to  the  present,  France  nas 
been  tossed  by  storm  after  storm  across 
the  pathless  seas,  aiid  it  is  still  a  problem 
whether  she  will  ever  reach  that  haven  for 
which  she  started,  and  which  she  has 
twice  appeared  to  have  attained.  But 
thanks  to  that  intellectual  freedom  which 
she  has  ever  retained,  and  thanks  to  the 
temperate  policy  of  her  kings,  she  has  en- 
countered these  trials  in  the  full  possession 
of  her  powers ;  she  has  borne  tnem  with- 
out perishing ;  and  she  has  wrested  from 
those  frightful  convulsions  results  of  no 
common  value.  She  has  reformed  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  society,  she  has  eman- 
cipated the  industry  of  the  country  from 
internal  restrictions;  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  and  what  may  be  termed 
the  mechanism  of  society,  has  attained  a 
high  degree  of  perfection ;  freedom  of 
conscience,  though  ill-defined  and  imper- 
fectly secured  by  the  law,  is  nevertheless 
established.  In  spite  of  her  mistakes  and 
her  reverses,  France  has  a  right  to  believe 
that  she  has  not  yet  seen  the  close  of  her 
achievements  any  more  than  of  her  trials ; 
and  that  the  efforts  and  the  progress  she 
has  made  in  the  last  three  centuries  will 
never  be  complete  until  she  has  secured, 
by  public  liberty,  the  pledge  of  her  tri- 
umphs and  realization  of  her  hopes. 

The  destinies  of  Spain  are  more  melan- 
choly and  more  obscure.  That  noble 
Seople  remained  for  three  hundred  years 
oomed  to  stagnation  by  its  spiritual  and 
temporal  tyrants,  and  it  submitted  to  its 
fate  until  the  insults  and  the  arms  of  a  fo- 
reign invader  roused  it  from  its  lethargy. 
But  the  victory  secured  to  the  Spanish 
nation  in  that  contest  by  the  alliance  of 
England  gave  birth  to  no  lasting  principle 
of  political  regeneration.  The  burden  of 
centuries  of  apathy,  sterility,  and  decay  is 
less  easily  shaken  off  than  the  burden  of 
foreign  oppression.  The  Spaniards  may 
pursue  their  task,  but  has  Europe  sufficient 
reason  to  place  confidence  in  tne  result  ? 
In  thus  endeavoring  to  trace  the  princi- 


ples and  the  results  of  the  distinct  systems 
of  policy  which  have,  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  disputed  the  empire  of 
modern  society,  we  have  confined  these 
observations  to  three  States  of  Western 
Europe.  But  this  sui^rey  might  be  car- 
ried further;  the  same  political  svstemg 
might  be  compared  in  the  States  of  N  orth- 
ern  and  in  those  of  Southern  Europe,  or 
in  the  British  and  Dutch  colonies  and  the 
colonies  of  Spain,  both  in  America  and  in 
Asia.  Everywhere  the  results  are  the 
same ;  everywhere  the  same  answer  must 
be  given  to  the  same  interrogatories. 
Wherever  Catholic  absolutism  has  reigned, 
it  has  stopped  and  congealed  the  life  of 
society;  it  has  stricken  the  nation  witl^ 
barrenness;  by  stifling  freedom,  it  has 
established  an  authority  without  real  co- 
herence and  force — an  authority  which 
has  never  prevented  the  occurrence  of 
great  days  of  trial,  and  which,  those  trials 
having  begun,  fails  to  curb  their  excesses, 
and  proves  to  be  almost  equally  incapable 
of  reform  and  of  stability.  Wherever,  on 
the  contrary,  Protestantism  has  prevailed, 
as  in  England,  Holland,  or  in  the  North 
of  Europe ;  or  even  the  more  moderate 
and  enlightened  form  of  Catholicism,  as 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  apart  of  Germany, 
where  the  Church  of  Rome  has  not  been 
either  the  instrument  or  the  mistress  of 
the  civil  power — ^moral  activity,  social  en- 
ergy, public  prosperity,  have  spread  and 
increased,  xmder  diflferent  shapes  and 
with  various  success,  but  always  with 
fruits  beneficial  and  glorious  to  mankind. 
These  nations  may  have  committed  great 
faults  or  great  crimes,  they  may  have 
endured  great  suffeitDgs,  their  progress 
has  been  more  or  less  rapid,  more  or  less 
complete ;  but  they  have  not  fallen  into 
decrepitude  or  extinction.;  through  all 
the  aberrations  of  their  course  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  destiny,  they  have  re- 
mained or  have  become  capable  of  the 
highest  culture.  These  abundant  results, 
though  sometimes  in  appearance  contra- 
dictory, are  in  reality  the  harmonious 
product  which  fidfiUs  the  task  of  humanity 
and  satisfies  the  wants  of  society;  and- 
thus  they  have  continued  to  advance 
toward  that  boundless  future  which  is 
the  sublime  goal  of  Christian  civilizatioft, 
and  the  mark  of  its  divine  origin. 

The  two  works  which  stand  prefixed  to 
this  article  have  for  their  subject  the  ear- 
lier scenes  and  the  most  prominent  actors 
in  the  great  European  drama  which  we 
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have  here  sought  to  follow  in  its  plot  and 
its  significance — the  Spanish  monarchy  in 
its  gloomy  splendor,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  United  Provinces  in  its 
bloody  origin — ^Philip  II.  and  William  of 
Orange — Uatholici^m  and  Protestantism 
— contending  with  equal  fury  and  under 
their  most  indomitable  champions.  Start- 
ing from  different  points,  and  arriving  at 
different  periods,  in  this  memorable  history, 
Mr.  Prescott  and  Mr.  Motley  relate  the 
same  tale.  Both  of  them  being  Protest- 
ants, the  one  has  chosen  for  his  principal 
subject  and  the  centre  of  his  narrative  the 
King  and  his  Catholic  court;  the  other, 
the  Prince  and  the  people  of  the  Reformed 
fitith.  The  work  of  Mr.  Prescott  is  to 
comprise  the  whole  reign  of  Philip  11. ; 
but  the  two  first  volumes,  which  alone  are 
now  before  us,  contain  no  more  than  the 
first  twelve  years  of  that  period,  from  1 656 
to  1568.  Mr.  Motley  has  taken  the  life 
of  William  of  Orange  as  the  standard  of 
his  book.  He  opens  it  with  the  accession 
of  Philip,  and  closes  it  in  1584,  when 
William  fell  by  the  pistol  of  an  assassin 
paid  by  the  King;  and  Philip  exclaimed  on 
the  arrival  of  the  intelligence,  "Had  that 
blow  been  struck  two  years  ago,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  I  should  have  gained  by  it." 
Philip  had  cause  to  temper^^his  exultation 
with  regret ;  for,  though  William  of 
Nassau  was  no  more,  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  United  Provinces  was  founded. 

These  publications  have  been  seasonably 
undertaken ;  for  the  evidence  necessary 
to  a  full  and  entire  comprehension  of  the 
events  and  the  men  they  describe  has 
only  become  accessible  in  our  own  times. 
Not,  indeed,  that  earlier  chroniclers  were 
wanting  to  record  them.  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  n.  had  both  taken  especial  care  to 
provide  this  class  of  writers,  and  even  to 
furnish  them  with  informatioo.  Three 
Spanish  historians  and  one  Neapolitan, 
contemporaries  of  the  period,  Sepulveda, 
Herrera,  Cabrera,  and  Campana,  have  left 
voluminous  narratives  of  their  reigns. 
Sepulveda  and  Herrera  were  the  regular 
historiographers  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip 
II.  respectively,  and  the  former  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  from  his  master  a  degree  of 
independence  equal  to  his  opportunities  of 
observation.  On  one  occasion,  he  wished 
to  read  to  the  Emperor  some  fragments 
of  his  work.  "  No,"  said  Charles,  "  I  will 
neither  hear  nor  read  what  you  have  writ- 
ten about  me.  Others  will  read  it  when 
I  am  gone ;  but  if  you  require  information 


on  any  point  whatever,  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  give  it  you."  Even  in  his  retire- 
ment at  1  uste,  the  Emperor  occasionally 
received  Sepulveda,  who  was  also  living 
in  retirement  at  a  small  country-house 
near  Cordova,  his  birth-place,  and  writing 
his  book  as  his  master  was  closing  his  life, 
at  a  distance  from  the  world,  but  not 
detached  from  it.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Philip  H.  granted  the  same 
familiarity  or  the  same/reedom  to  his  his- 
toriographer Herrera.  These  official  his- 
torians, however,  and  especially  Sepul- 
veda, are  not  only  important  as  contem- 
porary and  weU-informed  witnesses,  but 
they  have  a  good  deal  of  that  imconscious 
impartiality  which  proceeds  from  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  persons  and  events 
they  describe.  In  the  history  of  Philip  U. 
by  Cabrera,  which  has  no  official  character, 
and  only  the  first  part  of  which  has  been 
published,  some  traits  of  the  character 
and  secret  policy  of  the  King  are  to  be 
found,  so  true  and  forcible,  that  the  author 
himself  appears  scarcely  to  have  felt  their 
whole  significance.  In  addition  to  these 
contemporary  writers,  several  subsequent 
authors,  such  as  Gregorio  Leti  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  Watson  in  the  eigh- 
teenth, wrote  the  history  of  Philip  II.,  hut 
without  having  access  to  any  new  author- 
ities. In  our  own  time,  fresh  materials 
have  been  discovered  in  great  abundance : 
in  Spain,  in  Holland,  in  Belgium,  in  France, 
the  public  archives  have  been  searched ; 
diplomatic  correspondence,  private  me- 
moirs, the  most  authentic  and  secret 
documents  have  been  dragged  to  light  and 
abandoned  to  the  curiosity  of  the  learned 
and  the  idle.  Three  great  collections  more 
especially,  the  archives  of  the  house  of 
Nassau,  published  at  Leyden  by  M.  Groen 
van  Prinsterer;  the  correspondences  of 
Charles  V.,  Philip  H.,  and  WOliam  the 
Silent,  which  M.  Gachard  has  published 
either  textually  or  by  extracts  from  the 
archives  of  Simancas  and  of  Brussels ;  and 
the  papers  of  Cardinal  Granville  inserted 
in  the  great  collection  of  impublished  his- 
torical documents  relating  to  the  history  of 
France,  which  was  begun  in  1833  by  M. 
Guizot,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, have  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
poured  a  flood  of  light  on  the  history  of 
this  period ;  and  we  may  now  be  almost 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  transactions 
of  the  sixteenth  century  as  if  the  living 
men  of  that  age  were  speaking  and  acting 
before  us. 
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To  these  numerous  documents,  which 
were  already  known  to  the  public,  Mr. 
Prescott  and  Mr.  Motley  have  added 
some  new  and  hitherto  unknown  results 
of  their  own  researches.  Their  books  are 
not  mere  compilations  from  other  books  ; 
they  have  prosecuted  these  discoveries  in 
public  libraries,  in  archives,  in  private 
collections  of  MSS. ;  eachlbf  them  gives 
a  careful  account  in  his  preface  of  his  own 
sources  of  information,  of  the  courteous 
assistance  he  has  received,  of  the  results 
which  he  hopes  to  have  attained;  and 
their  works  fully  confirm,  by  their  close 
and  conscientious  study  of  the  subject, 
that  confidence  which  the  mere  statement 
of  their  labors  at  once  inspires. 

As  we  proceeded  in  the  nistory  of  Philip 
n.  by  Mr.  Prescott,  this  confidence  steadily 
increased.  He  has  given  us  not  only  a 
•  complete  and  accurate  narrative,  but  a 
narrative  '^ich  is  remarkably  impartial ; 
and  this  impartiality  is  not  only  the  stiict 
impartiality  which  consists  in  speaking  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  but  the  generous  impartiality 
of  a  liberal  mind,  which  enters  into  opin- 
ions and  feelings  it  does  not  share,  assigns 
a  fair  place  to  diversity  of  situation,  to 
disinterested  motives,  to  traditional  preju- 
dices, to  irresistible  circumstances;  and 
treats  the  memory  of  historic  personages, 
whose  principles  and  actions  it  execrates, 
with  the  equity  and  forbearance  of  an  up- 
right and  humane  judge  passing  sentence 
on  their  livls.  Philip  fl.  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  even  Margaret  of  Parma  and  Car- 
dinal Granvelle,  sometimes  «put  Mr.  Pres- 
cott's  virtue  to  a  severe  trial;  but  his 
virtue  is  never  at  feult.  It  does  great 
honor  to  Protestant  civilization  that  it  has 
furnished  historians  thus  prepared  to  ren- 
der fuU  and  free  justice  to  its  bitterest  en- 
emies. This  impartiality,  just  without 
effort,  is  the  result  of  a  sincere  homage  to 
truth,  of  an  earnest  sentiment  of  Christian 
charity,  and  of  the  security  of  a  cause  al- 
ready won.  Nor  is  this  honorable  moral 
distinction  peculiar  to  Mr.  Prescott;  it 
may  be  traced  in  several  of  the  Protestant 
historical  researches  which  have  recently 
been  directed  to  the  Catholic  Powers  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  especially  in 
the  dissertations  prefixed  by  M.  Groen  van 
Prinsterer  to  his  "  Archives  of  the  House 
of  Nassau."  From  a  Dutchman  and  a 
r/  zealous  Protestant,  busied  in  the  records 
T^ ,  of  the  sufferings  and  the  heroic  struggles 
^     of  his  forefathers,   this  scrupulous  and 
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unswerving  fairness   is  even  more  meri- 
torious. 

Considered  as  a  literary  work,  indepen- 
dently of  this  high  moral  appreciation  of 
persons  and  of  events,  Mr.  Prescott's 
"  History  of  Philip  H. "  has  other  merits 
which,  rare  as  they  are,  are  not  always  re- 
marked. The  structure  of  this  book  is 
ingenious  and  weU  arranged.  Mr.  Pres- 
cott has  not  bound  himself  to  follow  in 
strict  succession  the  chronological  order 
of  events ;  he  has  classed  them  according 
to  their  characters,  and  divided  them  into 
groups,  which  follow  their  respective  and 
distinct  course,  without,  however,  losing 
the  thread  which  connects  them,  or  ceas- 
ingto  form  a  whole.  Thus,  the  accession 
of  Philip,  and  his  first  wars  in  France  and 
Italy — ^his  return  to  Spain,  and  his  admin- 
istration of  the  kingdom — ^the  condition, 
the  revolt,  and  the  struggle  of  thq  Low 
Countries  under  the  government  of  Car- 
dinal Granvelle,  Margaret  of  Parma,  and 
the  Duke  of  Alva — ^the  trials  and  the 
death  of  Egmont,  Horn,  and  Montigny — 
the  story  of  Don  Carlos  and  Elizabeth  of 
France — ^form  a  series  of  complete  pictures, 
at  once  distinct  and  well  connected  to- 
gether, .  and  the  general  history  of  the 
King's  reign  may  thus  be  grasped  in  its 
grander  masses,  instead  of  rollmg  the  in- 
coherent links  of  a  broken  chain.  This 
style  of  writing  places  the  moral  succes- 
sion of  causes  above  the  material  succes- 
sion of  events,  and  supersedes,  by  a  loftier 
chronology,  the  chronology  of  the  alma- 
nac. The  master  ofall  historians,  Tacitus, 
has  left  us,  in  his  Annals  and  in  hb  Histo- 
ries, examples  of  either  method ;  and  al- 
though he  has,  in  both  his  works,  shed  the 
splendor  of  his  genius  with  equal  lustre 
over  the  details  he  relates,  their  diversi- 
ty and  their  unequal  beauty  as  works  of 
art  are  extremely  striking. 

Amongst  the  group  of  events  which  fill 
the  two  first  volumes  of  Mr.  Prescott's 
book,  there  is  one,  interesting  enough  in 
itself,  but  so  disproportioned  to  the  rest 
of  the  work  as  to  impair  its  general  har- 
mony and  effect — we  mean  the  four  chap- 
ters he  has  devoted  to  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  to  the  siege  of  Malta  by  the 
Turks  in  1565.  This  brilliant  incident 
filled  too  small  a  space  in  the  history  <rf 
Philip  n.,  and  Phihp  H.  himself  filled  two 
small  a  space  in  the  history  of  the  siege, 
for  Mr.  Prescott  to  have  assigned  to  it  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  book.  He  has  evi- 
dently been  led  away  by  the  charm  of  his 
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subject,  and  by  the  pleasure  of  painting 
in  detail  that  glorious  passage  in  the  long 
struggle  of  Christians  against  the  Infidel, 
the  character  of  the  gallant  veteran,  Jean 
Parisot  de  la  Valette,  who  was  then 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  and  the  im- 
petuous valor  of  his  Knights. 

To  this  merit  of  a  well-arranged  history 
Mr.  Prescott  adds  that  of  an  easy,  unaf- 
fected, though  somewhat  frigid,  power  of 
narration.  He  belongs  to  the  historical 
school  of  Robertson,  judicious  rather  than 
profound  in  its  general  views,  and  more 
remarkable  for  simplicity  than  for  descrip- 
tive power.  The  pictures  Mr.  Prescott 
has  given  us  are  never  wanting  in  truth, 
but  they  are  sometimes  wanting  in  life. 
History  onljr  becomes  dramatic  on  two 
conditions ;  it  must  have  either  the  pas- 
sion of  the  politician  or  the  imagination  of 
the  poet.  Mr.  Prescott  has  neither  one 
nor  the  other ;  he  is  a  calm  and  enlight- 
ened philosopher,  an  accomplished  man  of 
letters ;  he  is  well  read  in  the  history  of 
Philip  II.,  and  he  relates  it  with  fidehty ; 
but  nc  has  studied  it  after  the  lapse  of 
three  centuries,  in  all  the  serenity  of  his 
own  reflections  and  the  tranquillity  of  a 
New  England  study — faithfully,  there- 
fore, as  these  events  and  these  personages 
are  described  by  him,  he  leaves  them 
where  he  finds  them,  in  their  tombs. 

Mr.  Motley  has  iii^ore  vehemence ;  not 
that  of  a  politician  engaged  in  the  strug- 
gles of  party  and  the  responsibilities  of 
office,  but  that  of  a  Republican,  a  Protes- 
tant, an  honest  man,  who  hates,  as  if  he 
saw  them  before  his  eyes,  the  outrages 
and  persecutions  inflicted  on  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  centuries  ago,  in  a  far 
country,  and  lashes  with  all  his  heart  the 
authors  of  these  crimes.  His  admiration 
for  the  champions  of  the  liberal  and  Pro- 
testant cause  is  not  less  keen.  As  much 
as  he  execrates  Philip  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  he  loves  William  of  Orange :  he  des- 
cribes him,  he  praises  him,  he  defends  him 
as  if  he  were  pgrsonally  interested  in  his 
fate  and  in  his  fame.  William  is  to  Mr. 
Motley  what  his  illustrious  descend^mt  is 
to  Mr.  Macaulay — ^not  merely  a  hero,  but 
a  hero  of  his  own.  Too  well-informed  to 
overlook  the  imputations  which»rest  upon 
the  memory  of  tnat  great  Prince,  and  too 
conscientious  to  conceal  them,  Mr.  Motley 
scrutinizes  every  detail,  and  argues  the 
cause  of  his  client  with  unbounded  confid- 


ence. Thus,  his  account  of  the  marriage 
of  William,  in  1561,  with  the  Princess 
Anne  of  Saxony,  a  daughter  of  the  great 
Elector  Maurice,  and  of  the  religious 
equivocations  of  the  Prince  in  the  negoti- 
ation of  this  alliance,  is  a  model  of  obsti- 
nate and  skillful  pleading  to  screen  the 
weak  side  of  a  good  cause  and  a  great 
man.  Thus  excited  by  alternations  of  ex- 
treme aversion  and  strong  predilection — 
which,  however  reasonable  m  thertiselves, 
have  obtained  absolute  possession  of  Mr. 
Motley's  mind — this  writer  does  not  han- 
dle his  subject  with  the  perfect  fairness 
and  comprehensive  grasp  of  Mr.  Prescott ; 
nor  does  he,  like  his  eminent  contempora- 
ry, descend  into  the  ranks  or  search  the 
hearts  of  his  enemies,  to  understand  and 
to  describe  their  conduct  with  strict  im- 
partiality. 

His  strong  and  ardent  convictions  on 
the  subject  of  his  work  have  also  affected 
its  style  and  literarv  character ;  his  nar- 
rative sometimes  lacKS  proportion  and  for- 
bearance; he  dwells  to  excess  upon 
events  and  scenes  of  a  nature  to  kindle  in 
the  mind  of  the  resider  the  excitement  he 
himself  feels,  and  he  studiously  withholds 
from  the  opposite  side  the  same  amount 
of  space  and  of  coloring.  His  style  is  al- 
ways copious,  occasionally  familiar,  some- 
times stilted  and  declamatory,  as  if  he 
thought  he  could  never  say  too  much  to 
convey  the  energv  of  his  own  impressions. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  perusal  of  his 
work  is  alternately  attractive  and  fatigu- 
ing, persuasive  and  irritating.  An  accu- 
mulation of  facts  and  details,  aill  origina- 
ting in  the  same  feeling  and  directed  to 
the  same  object,  mingles  our  sympathy 
with  some  degree  of  distrust ;  and  al- 
though the  cause  he  defends  is  beyond  all 
question  gained,  we  are  not  impressed 
with  the  judgment  of  such  an  advocate. 
With  these  merits,  and  with  these  imper- 
fections, the  "  History  of  Philip  H."  and 
the  "  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,"  are  undoubtedly  two  impor- 
tant works,  the  result  of  profound  research- 
es, sincere  convictions,  sound  principles, 
and  manly  sentiments ;  and  even  those 
who  are  most  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  period  will  find  in  them  a  fresh  and 
vivid  addition  to  their  previous  knowledge. 
They  do  honor  to  American  literature, 
and  they  would  do  honor  to  the  litera- 
ture of  any  country  in  the  world. 
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MRS.       BROWNING'S      POEMS. 


The  poetical  reputation  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, late  Miss  Barrett,  has  been  growing 
slowly,  until  it  has  reached  a  height  which 
has  never  before  been  attained  by  any 
modem  poetess,  though  several  others 
have  had  wider  circles  of  readers.  An 
intellect  of  a  very  unusual  order  has  been 
ripened  by  an  education  scarcely  less  un- 
usual for  a  woman ;  and  Mrs.  Browning 
now  honorably  enjoys  the  title  of  poetess 
in  her  own  right,  and  not  merely  by 
45ourtesy. 

The  poems  before  us  are  divisible  into 
three  tolerably  dktinet  dasses ;  first,  the 
imaginative  compositions,  which  form  the 
bulk  of  Miss  JBarretPs  poems,  and  several 
of  which  Mrs,  JBrovming  tells  us  she 
*'  would  willingly  have  withdrawn,  if  it 
were  not  almost  impossible  to  extricate 
what  has  once  been  caught  and  involved 
in  the  machinery  of  the  press."  Secondly, 
the  poems  which  have  immediately  arisen 
from  personal  feeling  and  personal  observ- 
ation. Of  these  the  chief  are  the  so- 
called  "  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese," 
and  "  Casa  Guidi  Windows."  Thirdly, 
the  novel-in-verse,  or  present-day  epic, 
called  "  Aurora  Leigh."  Besides  the 
poems  belonging  to  these  three  classes, 
there  are  several  "  occasional  pieces"  of 
more  or  less  significance. 

Pieces  whicb  the  authoress  confesses 
that  she  "  would  willingly  have  with- 
drawn," are,  by  that  contession,  almost 
withdrawn  from  criticism.  We  imagine 
the  two  dramas,  "  a  Drama  of  Exile,"  and 
"  the  Seraphim,"  are  among  the  number 
of  those  which  Mrs.  Browning,  in  her 
last  edition,  introduces  with  "  a  request 
to  the  generous  reader  that  he  may  use 
their  weakness,  which  no  subsequent  revi- 
sion has  succeeded  in  strengthening,  less 
as  a  reproach  to  the  writer,  than  as  a 


*  1.  Poemt.  By  Elieabbth  Babbett  Bbowkinck 
Fourth  Edition.     3  vols.  8vo.  1866. 

2.  Aurora  Leigh.  By  Elizabeth  Babbett  Bbow- 
vnra    Svo.    1866. 


means  of  marking  some  progress  in  her 
other  attempts."  We  will  only  say  con- 
cerning these  and  some  other  youthful 
essays,  that  we  think  the  authoress 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  "  machi- 
nery of  the  press"  will  give  them  the 
deprecated  perpetuity,  unless  she  her- 
self continues  to  reprint  them ;  and  that 
their  value  "  as  a  means  of  marking  some 
progress  in  her  other  attempts,"  is  of  a 
kind  which  her  personal  friends  will  ap- 
preciate much  better  than  the  world,  for 
whom,  we  presume,  she  writes  and  pub- 
lishes. 

Dismissing  the  whole  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  "  Poems"  as  containing  very  little 
that  is  worthy  of  the  authoress's  matured 
powers — although  much  that  would  be 
remarkable  in  any  other  recent  poetess — 
we  come,  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
volume,  to  one  of  Mrs.  Browning's  most 
beautiful  pieces,  "  Bertha  in  the  Lane." 
It  contains  a  most  skillful  and  touching  de- 
lineation of  disappointed  affection,  and 
the  workings  of  that  feeling.  This  poem 
is  not  only  "simple,  sensuous,  and  pas- 
sionate," as  Milton  said  that  poetry  should 
be ;  but  it  is  also  very  artistical  in  its 
form  and  contrasted  details,  and  in  the 
construction  of  the  measure,  which  beau- 
tifully answers  to  the  feeling.  Mrs. 
Browning  will,  probably,  be  popularly  re- 
membered as  much  by  this  little  poem  as 
by  any  she  has  written ;  and,  excellent  as 
it  is  in  its  present  state,  its  value  might 
be,  at  least,  doubled  by  condensation  and 
a  more  thoroughly  polished  diction.  No 
poet  of  Mrs.  Brownmg's  rank  should  con- 
descend to  the  use  of  capital  letters  to 
give  emphasis  to  her  words,  or  to  change 
an  adjective  into  a  substantive,  or  to  the 
introduction  of  such  expressions  as  "  fever- 
bale,"  when  a  little  trouble  would  have 
supplied  others,  suited  to  the  simplicity  of 
gnet,  and  the  laws  of  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  nor  can  we  understand  how  a  wri- 
ter, capable  of  such  a  strain  of  strong  and 
simple  feeling,  could  mar  it  at  the  end  by 
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such  an  odd  jumble  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  classical  allusion  as  the  following : — 

"  Jesus,  Victim,  comprehending 
Love's  divine  self-abnegation, 
Cleanse  my  love  in  its  self-spending, 
And  absorb  the  poor  libation  1 
Wind  my  thread  of  life  up  higher, 
TTp,  through  angels'  hands  of  fire  I 
I  aspire  while  I  expire." 

The  piece  that  follows  "  Bertha  in  the 
Lane"  is  one  which  is  a  favorite,  we  be- 
lieve, with  many  of  Mrs.  Browning's  ad- 
mirers. We  cannot  say  that  it  is  so  with 
us ;  for,  although  it  contains  many  noble 
and  subtle  lines,  and  a  current  of  true 
passion  runs  through  the  whole,  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  fundamentally  damaged  by 
the  social  fallacy — a  very  common  one 
with  novelists  and  poets  of  inferior  stand- 
ing to  that  of  Mrs.  Browning — upon  which 
it  IS  built.  "  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship ; 
a  Romance  of  the  Age,"  is  the  story  of  a 
peasant-poet's  love,  told  by  himself.  He 
tells  us  that,  although  he  was  "  quite  low- 
bom,  self-educated,"  yet,  "  because  he 
was  a  poet,  and  because  the  public  praised 
him,"  "  he  could  sit  at  rich  men's  tables." 
At  these  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
and  of  falling  in  love  with,  "  an  Earl's 
daughter" — which  was  not  wonderful,  or 
out  of  course ;  but  that  she  should  have 
fallen  in  love  with  and  married  him  is,  and, 
we  will  venture  to  add,  ought  to  be  so. 
The  more  one  knows  of  men  and  women, 
the  less  one  thinks  of  the  wisdom  and  pos- 
sibility of  happiness  in  a  mesalliance  of 
this  kind ;  and  the  case  is  not  made  a 
whit  the  better  by  the  hero's  being  a  poet. 
A  woman,  moreover,  is  not  essentially  the 
better  for  being  an  Earl's  daughter ;  grace 
and  goodness,  as  substantial,  might  have 
been  found  for  Bertram  in  a  sphere  not 
wholly  and  hopelessly  removed  from  his 
own.  That  which  really  does  distinguish 
a  Lady  Geraldine  from  any  other  graceful 
and  equally  well-disposed  lady  in  a  lower 
sphere,  is  precisely  what  Bertram  could 
not  possibly  have  enjoyed,  and  what  he 
would  have  deprived  her  o^  namely,  the 
station  in  society/.  It  seems  to  us,  that 
Mrs.  Browning  has  not  consulted  the 
poet's  true  dignity  in  making  so  poor  and 
worldly  an  ejodtation  a  part  of  the  honor 
of  which  he  is  capable  and  desirous.  Or, 
if  that  was  not  her  intention,  if  she  meant, 
rather,  to  display  the  nobility  of  the  Lady 
in  leaving  the  condition  in  which  she  had 
passed  her  life,  for  the  sal^e  of  passing  it 


henceforward  in  the  unsophisticated  com- 
pany of  an  uneducated  poet  and  his  friends 
and  relations,  she  ought,  in  order  to  have 
brought  out  her  meaning  artistically,  to 
have  shown  that  the  Lady  was  not  only 
fully  aware  of  the  sacrifice  she  was  mak- 
ing, but  that  she  was  also  capable  of  en- 
during it  to  the  end,  with  all  its  trying 
circumstances  of  social  contempt  and  dis* 
sonance  of  habits.  But  Mrs.  Browning 
has  not  done  either  of  these  things ;  so 
that  our  feeling,  on  coming  to  the  "  happy 
conclusion"  of  the  poem,  is  one  of  unmixed 
commiseration  for  the  hero  and  heroine, 
who  are  putting  their  heads  into  so  des- 
perate a  noose,  without  having  the  slight- 
est notion  of  what  they  are  about.  This 
poem,  however,  is  more  than  usually  rich 
m  graceful  and  powerful  descriptions. 

Li  this,  as  in  all  Mrs.  Browning's  pieces 
of  any  length,  there  are  parts  obviously 
not  so  good  as  Mrs.  Browning  might  have 
made  them,  had  she  chosen.  The  best 
that  an  author  has  written  is  a  £Eur  stand- 
ard to  try  all  the  rest  by ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  one  who  is  capable  of  such  subtle  and 
finished  lines  as: 

**  And  the  shadow  of  a  monarch's  crown  is 
softenefl  in  her  hair ;" 

and  several  others  in  the  same  poem, 
should  have  known  better  than  to  degrade 
them  by  the  proximity  of  such  baldness 
as: 

**She   treads   the    crimson  carpet,    and    she 
breathes  the  perfumed  air ;" 

and  much  more  in  the  same  poem. 

This  is  not  a  time  in  which  a  poet  can 
afford  to  do  anything  but  the  best.  There 
are  several  carelessly  written  poems  in 
these  volumes  which  would  bear  a  high 
polish — ^to  say  which  is  to  commend  their 
substance  as  gem-like.  Great  polish  is  an 
indication  of  the  highest  poetry,  because 
none  but  the  highest  poetry  will  take  it. 
With  a  few  very  great  poets — ^in  English 
only  Shakspeare — poetry  seems  always  to 
have  flowed  forth  from  the  writer's  heart 
in  a  condition  of  absolute  finish.  All  who 
are  really  poets  have  probably  known  this 
wonderful  mood  now  and  then — it  has 
produced  a  few  rapidly  written,  yet  perfect 
passages  or  small  poems ;  but  a  poet  who 
works  with  a  right  understanding  of  what 
he  is  about,  wifl  aim  at  leaving  nothing 
which  a  reader  can  point  out  as  Deing  less 
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happily  conceived  and  executed  than  those 
inspired  morsels. 

Mrs.  Browning  shines  nowhere  to  great- 
er advantage  than  in  the  sonnet.  Her 
lyrical  verse  is  seldom  good.  In  propor- 
tion as  poetry  aims  at  lyrical  character,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  it  should  possess 
that  absolute  perfection  of  verbal  expres- 
sion which  is  given  by  vivid  lyrical  feeling 
— that  rarest  of  all  poetical  qualities.  To 
write  a  good  sonnet  demands  power  of  a 
high  order.  It  requires  that  some  grave 
and  nov^l  thought  should  be  expressed  in 
high  and  pure  language,  and  in  an  extreme- 
ly elaborate  form,  the  limits  of  which  are 
fixed.  Mrs.  Browning  brings  to  her  task 
the  industry,  thd  thoughtfulness,  and  the 
power  of  language  which  are  requisite ; 
and  accordingly  she  has  written  several 
sonnets  which  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  best  in  the  language.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  Mrs.  Browning  gives 
us  specimens  of  sonnets  presenting  very 
marked  defects.  It  is  quite  wonderful 
into  what  mistakes  this  lady  sometimes 
falls,  particularly  when  she  is  under  the 
impression  that  she  is  doing  something 
remarkably  good.  Perhaps  the  most  ab- 
surd line  that  was  ever  written  by  so  good 
a  poet  is  the  following,  concluding  the 
sonnet  to  "  Hiram  Powers'  Greek  Slave," 
and  adjuring  her  to 

"  Strike  and  shame  the  strong, 
By  thunders  of  white  silence  overth/rowny 

Mrs.  Browning's  worst  fault  is  her  almost 
constant  endeavor  to  be  "  striking." 
This  tendency  has  deformed  her  volumes 
with  scores  of  passages  scarcely  less  offens- 
ive to  true  taste  than  the  above.  Such 
passages  are  not  only  bad  in  themselves, 
but,  being  as  it  were,  the  hypocrisy  of 
art,  they  cast  suspicion  and  discredit  upon 
their  context  wherever  they  occur.  They 
are  proof  positive  of  absence  of  true  feel- 
ing— of  the  tone  of  mind  that  "  volimtary 
moves  harmonious  numbers" — at  the  time 
of  writing ;  and  the  only  poem  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  from  which  they  are  almost 
entirely  absent,  is  the  series  of  "  Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese,"  for  the  originals  of 
which  we  fancy  that  ^emust  seek  in  vain, 
unless  we  detect  theiQ  in  the  personal 
feelings  of  the  writer.  In  this  series  of 
sonnets  we  have  unquestionably  one  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  most  oeautifuland  worthy 
productions.  In  style  they  are  openly — 
mdeed,  by  the  title,  avowedly — an  imita- 


tion of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century" 
love-poetry ;  but  to  imitate  this  is  so 
nearly  equivalent  to  imitating  nature  of 
the  simplest  and  loftiest  kind,  that  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  defect  of  ori- 
ginality. The  forty-four  sonnets  constitute 
consecutive  stanzas  of  what  is,  properly 
speaking,  one  poem.  They  are  lofty,  sim- 
ple, and  passionate — not  at  all  the  less 
passionate  for  being  hidlily  intellectual 
and  even  metaphysical.  Nothing  is  more 
untrue  than  the  common  notion  that  deep 
and  subtle  thought  is  foreign  to  passion. 
On  the  contrary,  under  the  influence  of 
passion,  an  obtuse  mind  will  often  become 
witty,  and  a  naturally  subtle  intellect  will 
be  made  still  more  piercing  and  abundant 
in  what  to  inferior  minds  may  seem  ex- 
cessive refinements  of  thought  and  imag- 
ery. The  following  sonnet  deserves  to  * 
rank  witJi  the  very  best  of  Milton  and 
Wordsworsh. 

"  I  thought  once  how  Theocritus  had  sung 
Of  the  sweet  years,  the  dear  and  wished-for 

years, 
Who  each  one  in  a  gracious  hand  appears 
To  bear  a  gift  for  mortals,  old  and  young : 
And,  as  I  mused  it,  in  his  antique  tongue, 
I  saw,  in  gradual  vision  through  my  tears, 
The  sweet,  sad  years,  the  melancholy  years, 
Those  of  my  own  life,  who  by  turns  had  flung 
A   shadow  across  me.     Straightway   I  was 

'ware. 
So  weeping,  how  a  mystic  Shape  did  move 
Behind  me,  and  drew  me  backward  by  the  hair. 
And  a  voice  said,  in  mastery  while  I  strove : 
*  Guess  now  who  holds  thee  T    *  Death  I*    I 

said.    But  there. 
The  silver  answer  rang:     *Not  Death,  but 

Love/  " 

"  Casa  Guidi  Windows"  is  one  of  the 
very  few  things  that  have  been  lately 
written  about  the  political  condition  of 
Italy  in  a  tone  with  which,  upon  the  whole, 
a  sensible  man  may  sympathize.  Mrs. 
Browning  says,  in  her  preface  to  this  poem, 
that  it  "  contains  the  impressions  of  the 
writer  upon  events  in  Tuscany,  of  which 
she  was  a  witness.  'From  a  window,' 
the  critic  may  demur.  She  bows  to  the 
objection  in  the  very  title  of  her  work. 
No  continuous  narrative  nor  exposition  of 
political  philosophy  is  attempted  by  her. 
It  is  a  simple  story  of  personal  impressions, 
whose  only  value  is  the  intensity  with 
which  they  were  received,  as  proving  her 
warm  affection  for  a  beautiful  and  unfor- 
tunate country,  and  the  sincerity  with 
which  they  are  related,  as  indicating  her 
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crwn^ood  faith  and  freedom  from  parti- 
ssanship." 

'*  Casa  Guidi  Windows"  is,  to  our  think- 
ing, the  happiest  of  its  author's  perform- 
ances, if  not  the  highest.  The  difficulty 
of  the  metre,  in  which  every  rhyme  oc- 
curs thrice,  here  as  in  the  sonnet,  seems  to 
act  as  a  restraint  upon  the  authoress's 
imagination,  preventing  it  from  indulging 
in  that  kind  of  flight  of  which  boldness 
may  be  said  to  be  the  only  recommenda- 
tion. So  difficult  a  metre  is  furthermore 
in  itself  a  kind  of  compulsory  finish  which 
is  a  great  advantage  to  the  verses  of  a 
writer  evidently  not  much  given  to  the 
drudgery  of  polish,  where  it  may  be 
shirked.  It  has  been  said  of  the  poet, 
that  he : 

'^Frea^  sings 
In  strictest  bonds  of  rhyme  and  rule, 
And  finds  in  them,  not  bonds j  htt$  wings,''^ 

And  this  is  more  than  usually  true  of  Mrs. 
Browning.  Iler  genius  nowhere  rises  in 
so  spirited  a  style,  or  maintains  so  steady 
an  altitude,  as  in  those  poems  in  which  she 
submits  herself  to  the  heaviest  fetters  of 
eternal  form  ;  whereas,  in  blank  verse,  and 
in  other  measures,  not  sufficiently  weighted 
with  rule^  her  ima^ation  "  pitches"  like 
a  kite  without  a  tail. 

Of  the  two  parts  of  "  Casa  Guidi  Win- 
dows," says  Mrs.  Browning,  writing  in 
1851,  "the  first  was  written  nearly  three 
years  ago,"  (1848,)  "while  the  second  re- 
sumes the  actual  situation."  The  first  is 
full  of  hope,  pardonably  felt  and  finely  ex- 

Eressed,  for  the  immediate  future  of  Italy, 
a  this  part  there  is  little  or  no  action.  It 
is  all  aspiration,  mingled,  however,  with 
moderation  and  shrewdness.  In  her  pre- 
face she  congratulates  herself  on  not  hav- 
ing caught  the  "  epidemic  enthusiasm  for 
Pio  Nono."  In  Part  I.  we  find  the  causes 
which  prevented  the  Pope  from  fulfilling 
revolutionary  hopes  admirably  shown,  and 
in  Part  II.  we  find  no  less  exactly  and  can- 
didly stated  the  causes  of  the  people's 
foiling  in  the  hour  of  their  opportunity. 
Ottr  limits  do  not  permit  of  lengthened 
extracts.  We  give  the  return  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Leopold,  as  one  of  Mrs. 
Brownings  highest  achievements : 

"  I  saw  and  witnessed  how  the  Duke  came  back. 
The  regular  tramp  of  horse  and  tread  of 
men 
Did  smite  the  silence  like  •&  anvil  black 
And  sparkless.    With  her  wide  eyes  at  full 
s^ain, 


Our  Tuscan  nurse  exclaimM :  *"  Alack  alack, 

Signora,  these  shall  be  the  Austriana'  *  Nay, 
Be  still, '   I  answered:     *Do  not  wake  the 
child !' 
For  so,  my  two-months*  baby  sleeping  lay 
In  milky  dreams  upon  the  bed,  and  smiled. 
And  I  thought  *•  he  shall  sleep  on  while  he 
may. 
Through  the  world^s  baseness.    Not  being  yet 
defiled. 
Why  should  he  be  disturbed  in  what  is 
don^r 
Then,  gazing,  I  beheld  the  long  drawn  street 
Live  out,  from  end  to  end,  full  in  the  sun. 
With  Austrian  thousands,  sword  and  bayonet, 

Horse,  foot,  artillery,  cannons  rolling  on, 
Like  blind  slow  storm-clouds  gestant  with  the 
heat 
Of  undeveloped  lightnings  each  bestrode 
By  a  single  man,  dust-white  fr(»n  heat  to 
heel. 
Indifferent  as  the  dreadful  ibing  he  rode, 
Like  a  sculptured  Fate  serene  and  terrible. 

As  some  smooth  river  which  has  overflow'd 
Will  slow  and  silent  down  its  current  wheel 

A  loosened  forest,  all  the  piaes  erect, 
So  swept,  in  mute  significance  of  storm, 
The  marshalled  thousands,  not  an  eye  de- 
flect 
To  left  or  right  to  catch  a  novel  form 

Of  Florerenco  city,  adom'd  by  architect 
And  carver,  or  of  Beauties,  live  and  warm, 
Scared  at  the  casements!  all,  straight-for- 
forward  eyes 
And  faces,  held  as  steadfast  as  their  swords, 

And  cognizant  of  acts,  not  imageries. 
The  key,  0  Tuscan,  too  well  fits  the  wards ! 
Ye  ask'd  for  mimes — these  bring  you  trage- 
die& 
For  purple — these  shall  wear  it  as  your  lords." 

"  Casa  Cuidi  Windows,"  we  repeat,  is 
the  happiest  of  Mrs.  Browning's  perform- 
ances, because  it  makes  no  pretensions 
to  high  artistic  character,  and  is  really  ^^a 
simple  story  of  personal  impressions." 
The  first  thing  that  a  poet,  or  indeed  any 
other  workman,  has  to  do,  is  to  find  out 
what  he  is  well  able  to  do ;  and  he  should 
always  determine  to  do  a  little  less  than 
he  is  able,  in  order  that  his  limitations 
may  not  appear.  There  is  no  knowing 
how  much  a  poet  may  do  who  has  done 
nothing  he  has  attempted  ill ;  and  it  is 
a  great  point  in  art,  as  well  in  worldly 
prosperity,  not  to  let  your  neighbors 
know  the  figure  of  your  fortune.  And 
this  as  much  ^fi»r  theu*  sakes  as  for 
yours.  All  good  art  is  the  very  best 
thing  in  thiB  waV  that  ever  was  done 
or  ever  will  be  done;  and  the  best,  in 
whatever  way,  is  related  to  the  best  in  all 
things,  and  has  its  aspect  towards  the  Li- 
finite  in  all  directions.    Now,  this  lovely 
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freedom  on  the  face  of  art  seems  to  be 
contradicted  by  any  appearance  of  strain 
and  insufficiency.  A  dead  wall — ^though  it 
were  the  wall  of  China — is  a  bad  back- 
ground for  any  landscape.  It  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  nearly  all  our  living  poets  that 
the  dead  wall  of  our  limitations  is  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  their  picture.  This 
is  because  they  take  in  more  ground  than 
their  talents  give  them  a  title  to.  In 
"  Casa  Guidi  Windows,"  and  in  the  "  Son- 
nets from  the  Portuguese,"  Mrs.  Browning 
attempted  nothing  but  what  she  was  per- 
fectly competent  to  perform,  and  therefore 
they  were  better  poems  than  others  which 
may  contain  a  ^reat  deal  more  poetry. 

"  Aurora  Leigh*'  is  the  latest,  and  Mrs. 
Browning  teHs  Ha,  in  the  dedication, "  the 
most  mature**  of  her  works ;  the  one  into 
which  her  **  hlj^hest  convictions  upon  Life 
and  Art  have  entered."  It  was  not  well 
judged  to  prejudice  the  reader,  at  the 
very  outset,  with  the  inevitable  doubt,  "  Is 
a  poem  the  right  place  for  '  highest  con- 
victions upon  Life  and  Art  ?'  "  This  poem 
is  two  thousand  lines  longer  than  "  Para- 
dise Lost."  We  do  not  know  how  to  de- 
scribe it  better  than  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
novel  in  verse — a  novel  of  the  modem 
didactic  species,  written  chiefly  for  the  ad- 
.vocacy  of  distinct  "  convictions  upon  Life 
and  Art."  K  poetry  ought  to  consist  only 
of  "thoughts  that  voluntary  move  har- 
monious numbers,"  a  very  large  portion 
of  this  work  ought  unquestionably  to  have 
been  in  prose.  But  the  question  seems 
open  to  discussion,  and  we  give  Mrs. 
Browning  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Per- 
haps the  chief  misfortune  for  the  poem  is, 
that  there  may  always  be  two  opinions  on 
all  "  convictions  upon  Life  and  Art."  For 
example,  we  ourselves  dissent  altogether 
from  certain  of  the  views  advocated.  We 
think  that  "  conventions,"  which  are  so- 
ciety's unwritten  laws,  are  condemned  in 
two  sweeping  and  unexamining  a  style ; 
that  the  importance  of  an  ordinary  educa- 
tion in  the  formation  of  character  is  too 
emphatically  denied  by  the  example  of 
Marian  Erie,  whom  we  regard  as  an  im- 
possible person,  under  her  circumstances ; 
that  Art  is  not  the  highest  power  in  the 
world;  and  so  forth.  ** Aurora  Leigh" 
would  assuredly  havelMn  a  more  poetical 
work  if  it  had  made  tbd  xjuestion  "  Do 
vou  agree  with  it  ?"  an  absurd  one,  and 
had  only  allowed  of  the  question,  "Do 
you  or  do  you  not  understand  it  ?"  The 
safest  way  of  speaking  of  this  poem,  which, 


expressly  or  by  implication,  has  so  cobo- 
derable  a  polemic  element  in  it,  is  to  pla^a 
a  simple  analysis  of  it  before  our  readers. 
Concerning  the  great  beauty  and  subtlety 
of  some  of  the  extracts  we  shall  give, 
there,  fortunately,  can  not  be  two  opimons. 
The  father  of  Aurora  Leigh  "was  an 
austere  Englishman,  who,  after  a  dry  life- 
time spent  at  home  in  college-learning, 
law,  and  parish-talk,"  went  to  Italy,  and 
fell  suddenly  in  love  with  an  Italian  girl 
who  passed  him  in  a  procession. 

*'  Her  fkce  flashed  like  a  f^mbal  on  his  face, 
And  shook  with   silent  clangors  brain  and 

heart, 
Transfiguring  him  to  music.'* 

Mr.  Leigh  gained  the  hand  of  the  fiur 
Florentine,  and  Aurora  was  boin;  bol 
before  the  child  was  four  years  old,  Tl#r 
mother  died,  having  changed  the  nature  of 
her  husband,  and  made  the  "  austere  En- 
glishman" into  a  man  of  sentiment. 

**  There's  a  verse  he  set 
In  Santa  Croce  to  her  memory : 
'  Weep  for  an  infcmty  too  young  to  weep  much 
When  death  removed  this  mother^ — stops  the 

mirth 
To-day  on  women's  faces,  when  they  walk 
With  rosy  children  hanging  on  their  gowns." 

Mr.  Leigh  left  Florence,  and  lived  in 
almost  enture  solitude,  with  his  child  and 
one  servant, "  among  the  mountains  above 
Pelago,"  and  there  he 

**  Who  through  love  had  suddenly 
Thrown  off  the  old  conventions,  broken  loose 
From  chinbands  of  the  soul,  likd  Lazarus," 

taught  his  child  "  what  he  had  learned 
best,"  grief  and  love,  and,  as  it  afterward 
appears,  Latin  and  Greek ;  also,  "  the  ig- 
norance of  men,"  how 

■ 

^*  A  Fool  will  pass  for  such  through  one  mistake, 
While  a  Philosopher  will  pass  for  such 
Through  said  mistakes  being  ventured  in  the 

gross, 
And  heaped  up  to  a  system.'* 

So  nine  years  passed,  and  Aurora  Leigh 
thus  describes  herself  at  thirteen : 

^^^lam  like, 
They  tell  me,  my  dear  father ;  broader  brows, 
Howbeit,  upon  a  slenderer  undergrowth 
Of  delicate  features ;  paler,  near  as  grave — 
But  then  my  mot|]ifir's  smile  breaks  up  the 

whole, 
And  makes  it  sometimes  better  than  itself.' " 
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At  this  time  Mr.  Leigh  suddenly  died. 
The  child  was  soon  torn  from  her  nurse, 
now  her  only  companion,  by  "  a  stranger 
with  authority,"  from  England,  who  con- 
ducted her  to  the  house  of  her  father's 
sister.    The  lady  is  thus  described : 

**  She  stood  straight  and  calm, 
Her  somewhat  narrow  forehead  braided  tight, 
As  if  for  taming 'accidental  thoughts 
From  possible  pulses;   brown  hair,  pricked 

with  gray. 
By  frigid  use  of  life,  (she  was  not  old, 
Although  my  father's  elder  by  a  year,) 
A  nose  drawn  sharply,  yet  in  delicate  lines ; 
A  close,  mild  mouth,  a  uttle  soured  about 
The  ends,  through  speaking  unrequited  loves. 
Or,  peradventure,  niggardly  half-truths  ; 
Eyes  of  no  color,  once  they  might  have  smiled, 
But  never,  never  have  forgot  themselves 
In  smiling ;  cheeks  in  which  was  yet  a  rose 
Of  perished  summers,  like  a  rose  in  a  book, 
Kept  more  for  ruth  than  pleasure,  if  past  bloom. 

Past  fading  also. 

*  ♦  «  ♦  ♦ 

She,  my  aunt, 
Had  loved  my  father  ^uly,  as  she  could. 
And  hated,  with  the  gall  of  gentle  souls. 
My  Tuscan  mother,  who  had  fooled  away 
A  wise  man  from  wise  courses,  a  good  man 
From  obvious  duties,  and,  depriving  her. 
His  sister,  of  the  household  precedence, 
Had  wronged  his  tenants,  robbed  his  native 

land. 
And  made  him  mad,  alike  by  life  and  death. 
In  love  and  sorrow.     She  had  pored  for  years 
What  sort  of  woman  could  be  suitable 
To  her  sort  of  hate,  to  entertain  it  with ; 
And  so,  her  very  curiosity 
Became  hate  too,  and  all  the  idealism 
She  ever  used  in  life  was  used  for  hate. 
Till  hate,  so  nourished,  did  exceed  at  last 
The  love  from  which  it  grew,  in  strength  and 

heat. 
And  wrinkled  her  smooth  conscience  with  a 

sense 
Of  disputable  virtue  (say  not  sin) 
When  Christian  doctrine    was    enforced  at 

church." 

Miss  Leigh's  notions  of  female  educa- 
tion differed  widely  from'  her  brother's. 
She  seems  to  have  thought  both  love  and 
grief  were  weeds  or  flowers  that  need  no 
cultivating,  but  spring  upreadily  enough 
in  every  woman's  neart.  Here  is  Aurora's 
English  school  programme,  which,  with 
many  hundreds  of  lines  like  them,  have 
certainly  no  right  to  be  called  verse  : 

*^  I  learnt  the  collects  and  the  catechism, 

♦  ♦  «  *  ♦ 

I  And  various  popular  synapses  of 
Inhuman  doctrines  never  taught  by  John, 
Because  she  liked  instructed  piety. 


I  learned  my  complement  of  classic  French 
(Kept  pure  of  Balzac  and  neologism), 
And  German  also,  since  she  liked  a  range 
Of  liberal  education — tongues,  not  books. 
I  learnt  a  little  algebra,  a  little 
Of  the    mathematics;    brush  with  extreme 

flounce 
The  circle  of  the  sciences,  because 
She  misliked  women  who  were  frivolous. 
I  learnt  the  royal  genealogies 
Of  Oviedo,  the  internal  laws 
Of  the  Burmese  empire,  by  how  many  feet 
Mount  Chimborazo  outsoars  Himalayah, 
What  navigable  river  joins  itself 
To  Lara,  and  what  census  of  the  year  five 
Was  taken  at  Klagenfurt.'* 

Aurora  had  a  cousin,  Romney  Leigh, 
the  owner  of  the  family  estate,  Leigh 
Hall.  The  two  chifdren  saw  much  of 
each  other,  but  were  of  dispositions  and 
tastes  so  opposite,  that  their  intercourse 
consisted  chiefly  of  disputes.  As  they 
grew  up  they  diverged  further  from  one 
another.  Romney  became  a  philanthropic 
socialist,  bent  on  utilitarian  plans  of  ac- 
tion, and  pondering  on  the  dregs  of  hu- 
manity ;  while  Aurora  grew  into  a  poet- 
ess, for  ever  musing  on  the  ideal  and 
beautiful.  She  discovered,  in  an  attic, 
piles  of  books  marked  with  her  father's 
name,  and  from  this  sanctuary  would 
steal  spiritual  food,  unknown  to  her  aunt. 
She  read  "books  good  and  bad;"  and 
makes  the  following  admirable  remarks 
upon  the  perils  of  such  a  course  of  study  : 

"  You  cheer  him  on. 
As  if  the  worst  could  happen  were  to  rest 
Too  long  beside  a  fountain.     Yet  behold. 
Behold  I — the  world  of  books  is  still  the  world ; 
And  worldlings  in  it  are  less  merciful 
And  more  puissant.    For  the  wicked  there 
Are  winged  like  angels.  Every  knife  that  sti  ikes 
Is  edged  from  elemental  fire  to  assail 
A  spiritual  life.     The  beautiful  seems  right 
By  force  of  beauty,  and  the  feeble  wrong 
Because  of  weakness.     Power  is  justified 
Though  armed  against  St  Michael. 

True,  many  a  prophet  teaches  in  the  roads ; 
True,  many  a  seer  pulls  down  the  flaming 

heavens 
Upon  his  own  head  in  strong  martyrdom, 
In  order  to  light  men  a  moments  space. 
But  stay  I — who  Judges? — who  distinguishes  ? 
Twixt  Saul  and  Nal^h  justly,  at  first  sight, 
And  leaves  King  Saul  precisely  at  the  sin 
To  serve  King  David  ?    Who  discerns  at  once 
The  sound  of  the  trumpets,  when  the  trumpets 

blow 
For  Alaric  as  well  as  Charlemagne? 
Who  judges  prophets,  and  can  tell  true  seers 
From  conjurors?" 
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The  delineation  of  her  mind  at  this 
period  gives  occasion  to  the  following  re- 
markable passage: 

'*  The  cygnet  finds  the  water,  hut  the  man 
Is  bom  in  ignorance  of  his  element^ 
And  feels  out  blind  at  first,  disorganized 
By  sin  i'  the  blokni, — his  spirit- insight  dull'd 
And  crossed  by  his  sensations.     Presently 
We  feel  it  quicken  in  the  dark  sometimes ; 
Then  mark,  be  rererent,  be  obedient — 
For  those  dumb  motions  of  imperfect  life 
Are  orades  of  vital  Deity 
Attesting  the  Hereafter.     Let  who  says 
^Thesoms  a  clean  white  paper,*  rather  say: 
A  palimpsest,  a  prophet's  holograph 
Defiled,  erased  and  covered  by  a  monk's, — 
The  Apocalypse,  by  a  Longus !  poring  on 
Which  obscene  text,  we  may  discern  perhaps 
Some  fair,  fine  trace  of  what  was  written  once. 
Some  upstroke  of  an  alpha  and  omega 
Expressing  the  old  scripture.'' 

From  reading  poetry,  she  became  a  wri- 
ter of  it,  and"  gives  us  scores  of  pages  of 
"her  highest  convictions  upon  art,"  all 
more  or  less  acute,  and  worth  considering, 
but  which  would  be  more  in  place  in  a  re- 
view than  an  epic.  The  development  of  her 
powers  as  a  poetess  is  elaborately  depict- 
ed ;  but,  as  Mrs.  Browning  is  herself  al- 
most the  only  modern  example  of  such 
development,  the  story  is  uninteresting 
from  its  singularity. 

Aurora  wrote  and  read  on  in  secret,  her 
aunt  only  half  suspecting  this  develop- 
ment, of  which  she  would  have  disap- 
proved with  all  her  might. 

^*  She  said,  sometimes,  *  Aurora,  have  you  done 
Your  task  this  morning — ^have  you  read  that 

book. 
And  are  you  ready  for  the  crotchet  here  V 
As  if  she    said,   I  know  there's  something 

wrong; 
I  know  I  have  not  ground  you  down  enough 
To  flatten  and  bake  you -to  a  wholesome  crust 
For  household  uses  and  proprieties." 

The  poetess  did  her  work  meekly,  her 
^^  soul  singing  at  a  work  apart,"  and  all 
went  on  without  let  or  hindrance,  till  one 
Jane  morning,  when  Aurora  arose  upon 
her  twentieth  birthday.  She  got  up  early, 
and  lefl  the  house,  "brushing  a  green 
track  along  the  grass,"  and  finding  that 
the  world  would  not,  or  rather  could  not, 
crown  her,  seeing  that  she  was  a  poetess 
only  in  secret,  she  took  a  sudden  mncy  to 
crown  herself;  and  after  hesitating  be- 
tween bay,  myrtle,  verbena,  and  guelder 
roses,  she  turned  to  a  wreath  of  ivy,  and 
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twisted  it  round  her  head.  At  this  mo- 
ment she  beheld  her  cousin  beside  her, 

"  With  a  mouth 
Twice  graver  than  his  eyes." 

Romney  had  found  her  manuscript  poems^ 
with  "  Greek  upon  the  margin."  A  con- 
versation ensued  on  the  subjects  of  art 
and  philanthropy,  the  cousins  espousing 
different  sides.  The  burden  of  Aurora's 
argument  Was  this : 

"  You  will  not  compass  your  poor  ends 
Of  barley  feeding  and  material  ease 
Without  the  Poef  s  individualism 
To  work  your  universal.    It  takes  a  soul 
To  move  a  body — it  takes  a  high-souled  man 
To  move  the  masses^-even  to  a  cleaner  stye : 
It  takes  the  ideal,  to  blow  an  inch  inside 
The  dust  of  the  actual :  and  your  Fouriers 

failed, 
Because  not  poets  enough  to  understand 
That  life  develops  firom  within." 

And,  as  she  eloquently  says,  in  another 

place: 

"  The  thrushes  sang, 
And  shook  my  pulses  and  the  elm's  new 

leaves — 
And  then  I  turned,  and  held  my  finger  up. 
And  bade  him  mark,  that  howsoe'er  the  world 
Went  ill,  as  he  related,  certain!  v 
The  thrushes  still  sang  in  it    At  which  word 
His  brow  would  soften — and  he  bore  with  me 
In  melancholy  patience,  not  unkind. 
While  breaking  into  voluble  ecstasy, 
I  flattered  all  Qie  beauteous  countiy  round. 
As  poet's  use  .  .  .  the  skies,  the  clouds,  the 

fields. 
The  happy  violets,  hiding  from  the  roads 
The  primroses  run  down  to,  carrying  gold — 
The  tangled  hedgerows,  where  the  cows  push 

out 
Their  tolerant  horns,  and  patient  churning 

mouths 
*Twixt  dripping  ash-boughs — hedgerows  all 

alive, 
With  birds,  and  gnats,  and  large  white  butter- 
flies, 
Which  look  as  if  the  May-flower  had  caught 

life. 
And  palpitated  forth  upon  the  wind — 
Hills,  vaJes,  woods,  aettcd  in  a  silver  mist ; 
Farms,  granges,  doubled  up  among  the  hills, 
And  cattle  grazing  in  the  watered  vales, 
And   cottage   chimneys   smoking   from   the 

woods. 
And  cottage  gardens  smelling  everywhere. 
Confused  with  smell  of  orchards.     *See,'  I 

said, 
*  And  see,  is  God  not  with  us  on  the  earth  ? 
And  shall  we  put  Him  down  by  aught  we  do  ? 
Who  says  there's  nothing  for  the  poor  and 

vile, 
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Save  pover^  and  wickedness  ?  behold  I' 
And  ancle-deep  in  English  grass  I  leaped, 
And  clapped  my  hands,  and  called  all  yery 
fair;^ 


The  burden  of  Romney's  argument  was, 
that  women  write  at  best  but  such  poetry  as 
gains,  for  highest  eulogy,  comparison  to  a 
man's;  that  poetry,  unless  of  the  very 
best,  is  frivolous  work ;  that  there  is  ear- 
nest work  to  do,  for  him  to  do,  and  for 
her  to  do,  if  she  will  become  his  helper 
and  his  wife. 

The  young  poetess,  indignant  at  being 
sought  as  a  mere  helpmate,  refuses  the 
offer.  Her' aunt,  on  hearing  of  Romney's 
offer  and  rejection,  expresses  great  grief, 
and  tells  Aurora  that  she  will  inherit  no 
money,  all  her  &ther's  and  all  her  aunt's 
being  settled  on  Romney,  by  a  clause  in  a 
former  deed,  excluding  offspring  by  a  for- 
eign wife.  She  told  her,  further,  that 
Romney's  father  had  wished  that  the 
cousins  should  marry,  in  order  to  repair 
this  injustice,  and  that  her  own  fether  had 
known  and  approved  the  wish,  all  of  which 
strengthened  Aurora  in  her  determination 
to  adhere  to  her  refusal. 

Soon  after  this,  the  aunt  was  found  dead 
by  her  bedside,  with  an  unopened  letter 
in  her  hand.  On  the  reading  of  the  will, 
it  was  found  that  she  had  lefl  Aurora  three 
hundred  pounds,  "and  all  other  moneys  of 
which  she  died  possessed."  Romney, 
who,  as  heir,  attended  the  funeral,  told 
Aurora  that  the  old  lady  died  possessed 
of  £30,000,  of  which  no  mention  was  made 
in  the  will ;  but  Aurora,  suspecting  that 
her  cousin  was  by  some  means  bestowing 
upon  her  this  money,  insisted  on  seeing 
deeds  to  prove  her  aunt's  possession  of  it. 
A  little  inquiry  showed  that  Romney  had 
presented  this  sum  to  his  aunt,  and  that 
the  unopened  letter  found  in  her  hand  con- 
tained the  deed  of  gift,  which,  though 
made,  had  never  been  accepted.  Aurora 
tore  the  deed  in  shreds  and  went  to  lodg- 
ings in  London. 

Seven  years  later  we  find  her  an  es- 
tablished authoress,  with  piles  of  literary 
letters;  solitary  and  poor,  hard-worked, 
but  uncomplaining.  One  day  a  stranger 
enters,  and  announces  herself  as  Lady 
Waldemar.  With  little  prelude,  she  de- 
clared herself  to  be  a  widow,  and  in  love 
with  Romney  Leigh.  She  told  Aurora 
that  her  cousin  was  on  the  point  of  espous- 
ing a  beggar's  daughter  from  St.  Giles's, 
and  asked  her  help  in  breaking  ofl^  or  at 


any  rate, postponing  themarriage.  Aurora 
ascertained  that  Lady  Waldemar  w:%8 
commissioned  by  Romney  to  tell  her  the 
news,  and  introduce  her  to  his  bride-elect, 
and  to  get  her  countenance  to  the  mar- 
riage, which  marriage  Lady  Waldemar 
to  him  appeared  to  approve  and  promote. 
She  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  this 
double  dealing  on  the  part  of  Lady  Wal- 
demar, to  whom  she  plainly  says  as  much, 
in  not  very  courteous  terms.  Aurora 
then  hastened  to  St.  Margaret's  Court  to 
see  the  woman  whom  her  cousin  was  to 
marry.  "An  ineffable  face  "  met  her  on 
the  threshold  of  a  wretched  room,  and 
being  soon  assured  by  Aurora's  fnendly 
manner,  its  owner,  Marian  Erie,  told  her 
story. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  drunken 
poaching  tramper,  who  beat  her  mother, 
her  mother  turning  in  anger  to  beat  her  : 


(( 


Her  first  ity  in  our  strange  and  strangling 

air, 
When  cast  in  spasms  out  fix)m  the  shuddering 

womb. 
Was  wrong  against  the  social  code,  forced 

wrong. 
What  business  had  the  baby  to  cry  there  ?'* 


She  grew  up  neglected  and  ill-used,  till 
some  ladies  got  her  to  a  Sunday-school. 
There  she  learned  to  read  and  write,  also 
to  understand  the  wickedness  of  her  pa- 
rents, but  little  else.  She  found,  however, 
a  more  profitable  school  in  "Heaven's 
high  blue,"  which  she  would  steal  away 
to  gaze  at ;  and  in  sundry  fragments  of 
the  English  poets  which  chanced  to  come 
into  her  hands :  thus,  we  are  to  suppose, 
she  learned  the  high  code  of  morality  and 
virtue  which  she  afterwards  adhered  to, 
for  no  one  taught  or  spoke  to  her  but  her 
brutish  parents,  and  the  unprofitable  Sun- 
day teacher.  When  she  reached  early 
womanhood,  her  mother  attempted  to 
betray  her  to  a  drunken  squire,  from 
whom  she  fled  in  terror.  Swooning,  she 
was  picked  up  and  taken  to  a  hospital. 
She  had  a  long  illness,  and  it  was  on  her 
recovery  that  she  first  saw  Romney  Leigh, 
who  was  visiting  the  sick  people,  and  on 
hearing  that  she  was  about  to  leave,  in- 
quired what  her  future  plans  were,  and 
by  degrees  learned  her  history.  "He 
sent  her  to  a  famous  sempstress  house  far 
off  in  London,"  and  there  she  worked  well 
till  one  of  her  companions  fell  sick.  Marian 
then  left  the  house  to  nurse  her,  and,  after 
the  death  of  the  girl,  stayed  to  watch  and 
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nurse  the  crazy  mother,  who  was  now 
alone.  Romney  found  her  at  this  work. 
''  He  was  not  angry  that  she  had  left  the 
house  wherein  he  placed  her."  "  He  did 
not  say  fwas  well,  yet  Marian  thought  he 
did  not  take  it  ill,"  and  on  the  day  her 
last  patient  died,  Romney  asked  her  to 
be  his  helpmate  and  wife. 

Aurora  was  charmed  by  the  girl's  man- 
ner, and  embraced  her  as  her  future  cousin. 
Romney  came  in  while  they  were  still 
talking,  and  Aurora  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  wedding  should  be  from  her  home, 
but  her  cousin  refused : 

"  I  take  my  wiffe 
Directly  firom  the  people,  and  she  comes, 
As  Austria's  daughter  to  imperial  France, 
Betwixt  her  eagles,  blinking  not  her  race, 
From  MargarePs  Court,  at  garret  height,  to 

meet 
And  wed  me  at  St  James's,  nor  put  off 
Her  gown  of  serge  for  that    The  things  we 

do. 
We  do:  well  wear  no  mask,  as  if  we.blushed." 

The  marriage-day  arriyed,  and 

'' Half  St  Giles  in  frieze 
Was  bidden  to  meet  St  James  in  cloth  of 

goW; 
And  after  contract  at  the  altar,  pass 
To  eat  a  marriage-feast  on  Hampstead  Heath.'' 

The  congregation  assembled  early,  and 
chatted  long,  expecting  the  bride,  but  she 
came  not ;  and,  at  the  last  moment,  a  letter 
is  delivered  to  Romney  in  Marian's  hand« 
In  this  letter,  Marian  states  her  conyiction 
that  she  best  shows  her  love  to  Romney 
by  saving  him  the  unhappiness  that  must 
follow  a  union  with  her : 

*^  It  would  be  dreadful  for  a  friend  of  yours 
To  see  idl  England  thrust  you  out  of  doors. 
And  mock  you  from  the  windows." 

She  hints  at  there  being  some  one  else 
whom  Romney  loves : 

"  You  might  say. 
Or  think,  (that  worse,)  *  There's  some  one  in 
'       the  house, 
I  miss  and  love  still  1'    Dreadful  I" 

She  then  goes  on  to  say  she  shaU  go 
where  no  one  can  find  her : 

"  I  never  could  be  happy  as  your  wife — 
I  never  could  be  harmless  as  yoiu*  friend : 
I  never  will  look  more  into  your  face 


Till  God  says  *  Look.'    I  charge  you  seek  me 

not. 
Nor  vex  yourself  with  lamentable  thoughts. 
That,  penidventure,  I  am  come  to  grief: 
Be  sure  I'm  well,  Fm  merry,  I'm  at  ease  t 
But  such  a  long  way,  long  waj,  long  way  off, 
I  think  you'll  find  me  sooner  m  my  srave." 


Inexplicable  as  the  mystery  was  to 
Romney,  it  was  still  more  so  to  the  con- 
gregated hundreds  of  St.  Giles's,  who  did 
not  read  the  letter,  and  were  too  much 
exasperated  at  their  missed  triumph  to 
listen  to  Romnej,  who  wished  to  address 
them.  "  Pull  hun  down,  strike  him,  kill 
him !"  was  called  out  from  the  crowd, 
some  of  whom  suggested  foul  play  on  the 
part  of  the  bridegroom ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  police  were  called  in,  that  the 
church  could  be  cleared,  and  order  re- 
stored. 

Romney  made  long  search  for  Marian, 
but  could  find  no  trace  of  her.  He  then 
left  London,  and  Aurora  again  lost  sight 
of  him.  On  his  return  to  the  country, 
Romney  became  more  than  ever  engrossed 
in  his  schemes  of  philanthrophy.  He  turned 
his  fiunily  seat  into  a  Phalanstery,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  reformation  of  the 
thieves  and  poachers  who  took  up  their 
abode  there. 

Aurora  now  wrote  a  great  poem,  in 
which,  after  long  feeling  £ssatisfied  with 
her  productions,  she  at  last  had  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  in  some  de^ee  conveyed 
in  words  the  things  she  had  thought  and 
felt.  She  went  soon  afler  to  a  party,  and 
refused  an  offer  from  a  man  of  birth  and 
fortune,  and  heard  that  Romney  was  en- 
gaged to  Lady  Waldemar.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  this,  she  left  her  new  poem 
with  a  publisher,  and  set  out  for  Florence. 

On  her  way,  Aurora  was  detained  a  few 
days  in  Paris ;  and,  walking  one  day  in  the 
flower^market,  she  met  Marian  Erie. 
Marian  has  a  child,  and  would  gladly 
avoid  Aurora,  but  Aurora  persists  in  going 
to  her  home  and  succeeds  at  last  in  learn- 
ing the  mystery  of  Marian's  flight,  and 
present  condition. 

Lady  Waldemar  had  been  often  to  her, 
and  had  contrived  to  make  her  believe 
that  misery  would  follow  her  marriage 
with  Romney^  that  Romney  had  loved 
her.  Lady  Waldemar,  and  she  him ;  that 
his  offer  to  Marian  was  prompted  by  prin- 
ciple only,  and  would  be  foHowed  up  in 
a  spirit  of  mart}Tdom.  Lady  Waldemar 
then  offered  to  send  her  in  the  charge  of 
a  respectable  person,  who  had  formerly 
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been  her  maid,  to  Australia.  Marian 
gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  went  with 
the  woman,  who,  instead  of  taking  her 
to  Australia,  had  brought  her  to  an  in- 
famous house  in  Paris,  where  drugs  and 
force  were  used  to  accomplish  her  ruin. 
She  had  fled  from  this  place  in  delirium, 
was  taken  in  by  a  farmer's  wife ;  obtained 
employment,  but  lost  it  on  its  appearing 
that  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother ; 
and  had,  since  then,  supported  herself  and 
her  child,  now  a  year  ola,  by  needle-work. 
Aurora  took  both  mother  and  child  to 
her  own  home;  and,  after  long  debate, 
wrote  two  letters,  one  to  a  mutual  friend 
of  her's  andRomney's,  telling  him  all,  and 
asking  him  only  to  communicate  this  story 
to  her  cousin  should  he  not  be  married  to 
Lady  Waldemar ;  and  the  other  to  that 
lady,  reproaching  her  for  having 

"  Tricked  poor  Bfarian  Erie, 
And  set  her  own  love  digging  her  own  grave, 
Within  her  green  hope^s  pretty  garden  ground : 
Ay,  sent  her  forth  with  some  one  of  your  sort, 
To  a  wicked  house  in  France." 

She  adds  that,  if  Lady  Waldemar  is 
Bomney's  wife,  and  will 

^'  Keep  warm  his  heart,  and  clean  his  board,  and 
when 
He  speaks,  be  ready  with  obedience,*'  etc 

K  she  will  attend  to  ail  this,  she  is  ^'safe 
from  Marian  and  Aurora ;"  but  if  she  '^fiul 
a  point,"  they  will 

**  Open  mouth. 
And  such  a  noise  will  follow,  the  last  trump's 
Will  scarcely  seem  more  dreadful,  even  to  her." 

These  letters  sent,  Aurora  proceeded 
with  Marian  and  her  child  to  Florence. 
A  letter  from  a  friend  tells  her  that  her 
poem  has  won  all.  suffrages,  and  is  doing 
the  work  of  an  evangelist;  and  then 
ispeaks  of  Ronmev  in  words  which  Aurora 
misunderstands  mto  conveying  news  of 
his  marriage  with  Lady  Waldemar.  The 
natural  eflect  of  the  first  news  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  second,  and  Aurora  sinks 
into  a  state  of  melancholy,  which  lasts  till 
the  concluding  scene. 

On  looking  up  one  evemng,  as  she  is 
sitting  alone  m  tne  garden,  she  sees  Rom- 
ney  standing  before  her.  By  this  time,  it 
is  clear  to  ^very  one  but  Aurora  herself 
and  perhaps  to  her,  that  she  loves  him 
deeply.    Bne  is  too  much  agitated  to  no- 


tice, either  from  his  manner  oi  greeting 
her  or  sitting  down,  that  he  is  blind. 
Romney  believes  that  she  has  heard  of  hia 
misfortune,  for  it  was,  indeed,  an  allusion 
to  it  that  she  had  misunderstood  for  a  no- 
tice of  his  marriage ;  they,  therefore,  talk 
for  some  time  at  cross  purposes.  Romney, 
however,  says  one  thing  m  a  straight-for- 
ward way: 

"  I  have  read  your  book, 
*  ♦  *  «  * 

The  book  is  in  my  heart ; 
Lives  in  me,  wakes  in  me,  and  dreams  with  me : 
My  dailv  bread  tastes  of  it,  and  my  wine, 
Which  has  no  smack  of  it,  I  pour  it  out; 
It  seems  unnatural  drinking," 

and  refers  to  their  old  argument  on  Auro- 
ra's birthday,  confessing  himself  a  convert 
to  all  she  then  ur^ed.  He  also  tells  her 
of  the  failure  of  his  labors  at  Leigh  Hall, 
where  the  people  had  risen  up  and  burnt 
the  old  house  to  the  ground ;  of  an  illness 
which  had  attacked  him  afterward;  and 
speaks  so  plainly,  in  the  course  of  his  nar- 
rative, of  his  unchanged  love  to  Aurora, 
that  she,  believing  him  to  be  the  husband 
of  another  woman,  rebukes  him.  All  this 
misunderstanding  and  beating  about  the 
bush,  is  tedious,  though  it  gives  occasion 
to  a  ma^ificent  simile — ^Aurora,  bidding 
her  cousm  look  at  the  stars: 

'*I  signed  above,  where  all  the  stars  were  out, 
As  if  an  urgent  heat  had  started  there 
A  secret  wnting  from  a  sombre  page, 
A  blank  last  moment  crowded  suddenly. 
With  hurrying  splendors." 

The  eclaircissement  comes  at  last.  Auro- 
ra, mentioning  Lady  Waldemar  as  her 
cousin's  wife, 

"  Are  ye  mad  ? 
He  echoed — *  Wife  I  mine!  Lady  Waldemar  I' " 

and  this  half  of  the  mistake  is  rectified ; 
and  Romney  rives  a  letter  from  Lady 
Waldemar  to  Aurora,  in  which  that  Lady 
repudiates  the  charge  of  having  sent  Ma- 
rian "  to  a  wicked  house  in  France."  She 
explains  that  Marian's  conductor  was  an 
old  servant  who  had  lived  "  five  months" 
in  her  house,  and  had  money  for  the  voy- 

Xto  Australia,  the  embezzlement  of 
ch  had  probably  tempted  her  to  stop 
short  on  the  way.  Having  finished  the 
letter,  which  related  also   how  all  was 
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broken  off  between  Romney  and  its  writ- 
er, Aurora  exclaims  : 

**  Ah  I  not  married! 

^  You  mistake/  he  said, 
*rm  married — ^Is  not  Marian  Erie  my  wife  ? 
As  God  sees  things,  I  have  a  wife  and  child ; 
And  I,  as  Pm  a  man  that  honors  God, 
Am  here  to  daim  them  as  my  wife  and  child.* 

'*  I  felt  it  hard  to  breathe,  much  less  to  speak. 
Nor  word  of  mine  was  needed.    Some  one  else 
Was  there  for  answering.     *  Romney,'  she 

began, 
*  My  great  good  angel,  Romney.' 

Then  at  first 
I  knew  that  Marion  Erie  was  beautiful. 
She  stood  there  still  and  pallid  as  a  saint. 
Dilated,  like  a  saint  in  ecstasy. 
As  if  the  floating  moonshine  interposed 
Betwixt  her  foot  and  the  earth,  and  raised  her 

up. 
To  float  upon  it     *I  had  left  my  child, 
Who  sleeps,'  she  said,  *  and  having  drawn  this 

way 
I  hoard  you  speliking .  .  .  friend,  confirm  me 

now. 
Tou  take  this  Marion,  such  as  wicked  men 
Have  made  her,  for  your  honorable  wife  V 

"  The  thrilling,  solemn,  proud,  pathetic  voice  I 
He  stretched  Ms  arms  out  toward  the  thrilling 

voice, 
As  if  to  draw  it  on  to  his  embrace. 

*  I  take  her  as  God  made  her,  and  as  men 
Must  fail  to  unmake,  for  my  honored  wife.' 

*'  She  never  raised  her  eyes  nor  took  a  step. 
But  stood  there  in  her  place  and  spoke  again — 
'  Tou  take  this  Manan's  child  which  is  her 
shame, 
In  sight  of  men  and  women,  fi>r  your  child, 
Of  whom  you  will  not  ever  feel  ashamed?' 


**  The  thrilling,  t^ider.  proud,  pathetic  voice 
He  stepped  on  toward  it,  still  with  outstretch 


I 
outstretched 


arms, 


As  if  to  quench  upon  his  breast  that  voice. 

*  May  God  so  father  me  as  I  do  him, 
And  so  fbrsake  me,  as  I  let  him  fbel 

?[e*s  orphaned  haply.    Here  I  take  the  child 
0  share  my  cup,  to  slumber  on  mv  knee. 
To  play  his  loudest  gambol  at  my  feet, 
To  hold  mv  finger  in  tiie  public  ways. 
Till  none  shall  need  inquire,  *  Whose  child  is 

this?' 
The  gesture  saying  so  tenderly,  *  My  own."' 

This  is  all  Marian  required.  She 
would  fain  have  her  own  consciousness  of 
innocence  ratified  by  such  proof  from  the 
man  she  most  revered ;  but  sorrow  has 
driven  love  firom  her  heart ;  she  can  not 
reawaken  in  herself  an  interest  for  any 
but  her  child ;  she  gratefully  but  firmly 


refuses  to  marry  Romney,  who,  believing 
his  love  to  Auroria  imretnrlied,  is  taking . 
his  leave,  when  on  her  alluding  again  to 
die  stars,  be  tells  her  of  bis  blindness,  and 
relates  how  the  illness  which  produced  it 
was  caused  by  an  assault  firom  Marian 
Erie's  &ther,  whom  Romney  had  endea- 
vored to  save  from  justice,  at  the  time  ot 
the  nots  at  Leigh  Hall :  he  then  again 
says,  farewell,  but  is  stopped  by  Aurora, 
who  confesses  her  love  to  him ;  and  so 
the  story  ends — considerably  to  the  vexa- 
tion, we  should  think,  of  those  readers, 
who  may  be  such  thorough-going  haters 
of  "  conventions*'  as  to  wish  to  have  had 
Ronmey  actually  married  to  Marian  Erie. 
The  command  of  imagery  shown  by 
Mrs.  Browning  in  this  poem  is  really 
surprising,  even  in  this  day,  when  every 
poetaster  seems  to  be  endowed  with  a 
more  or  less  startUng  amount  of  that 
power ;  but  Mrs.  Browning  seldom  goes 
out  of  her  way  for  an  image,  as  nearly  all 
our  other  versifiers  are  in  the  habit  of  do- 
ing continually.  There  is  a  vital  conti- 
nmty,  through  the  whole  of  this  immense- 
ly-long work,  which  is  thus  remarkably, 
and  most  fisivorably  distinguished  from 
the  sand-weaving  oi  so  many  of  her  con- 
temporaries. ^Die  earnestness  of  the 
authoress  is,  also,  plainly  without  affecta- 
tion, and  her  entnusiasm  for  truth  and 
beauty,  as  she  apprehends  them,  unbound- 
ed. A  work  upon  such  a  scale,  and  with 
such  a  scope,  had  it  been  faultless,  would 
have  been  the  greatest  work  of  the  age ; 
but,  unhappily,  there  are  faults,  and  veir 
serious  ones,  over  and  above  those  which 
we  have  already  hinted.  The  poem  has 
evidently  been  written  in  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  time  which  a  work  so 
ambitiously  conceived  ought  to  have 
taken.  I'he  language  which,  in  passionate 
scenes,  is  simple  and  real,  in  other  parts 
becomes  very  turgid  and  unpoetical ;  for 
example : 

<' What  if  even  God 
Were  chiefly  God  by  working  out  himself 
To  an  individualism  of  the  Innnita, 
Eteme,  intense,  proiuse-^^till  throwing  up 
The  golden  spray  of  multitudinous  worlds 
In  measure  to  the  proclive  weight  and  rush 
Of  his  inner  nature — ^the  spontoneous  love 
Still  proof  and  outflow  of  spontaneous  life  ?" 

Or,  in  a  diflfbrent  style,  the  style,  un- 
fortunately, of  hundred!^  of  lihes : 

"  In  those  days,  though,  I  never  analyzed 
Myself  even:  all  analysis  comes  late." 
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Or,  again: 

"  Those  fiices  t  'twas  as  if  jou  had  stirred  up 
heU 
To  heave  its  lowest  dreg-fiends  uppermost 
In  fierj  swirls  of  slime — such  strangled  fronts, 
Such  obdurate  jaws  were  thrown  up  con- 
stantly." 


These,  and  other  artistic  defects,  de- 
tract somewhat  from  the  general  effect  of 
the  poem ;  but  no  one  who  reads  it  with 
true  poetic  sympathy  can  withhold  his 
tribute  of  admiration  from  a  work  pos- 
sessing so  many  of  the  highest  excel- 
lencies. 


< ^>   *»i 
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Gebman  literature  and  German  life  have 
become  deeply  interesting  to  England. 
For  a  lone  period,  the  motions  of  the 
mind  and  the  distinct  peculiarities  of  the 
life  of  Germany  were  as  comparatively 
unknown  to  us  as  the  social  laws  of  Papua, 
or  the  etiquette  of  the  court  of  Sennaar. 
Those  were  only  fidnt  rumors  that 
reached  the  mass  of  the  English  people, 
of  poets  who  rivaled  their  own — of  men 
who  speculated  on  the  highest  objects  of 
thought,  beneath  the  retired  shade  of  their 
ancestral  lindens.  There  were  many  rea- 
sons for  this  ignorance. 

The  literary  movement  in  Germany  was 
developed  with  a  rapidity  almost  unparal- 
leled. The  continual  wars  which  engaged 
us  during  the  eighteenth,  and  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  present  century,  filled  England 
with  interests  purely  political  and  com- 
mercial. 

The  petty  pursuits,  the  unmanly  indo- 
lence, tne  merely  individual  interests  of 
German  princes,  the  miserable  political 
dissensions  resultins^  in  no  positive  good, 
the  entire  want  of  union  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  and  the  iQcohesion 

♦  Memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes;  or  Literary,  Re- 
ligious, and  Political  Life  in  Grermany,  from  1789  to 
1843.  From  the  German  of  Clement  Theodore 
Perthes,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Bonn. 
Edinburgh:  Thomas  Constable  and  Co.  London: 
Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co. 


between  the  States  themselves,  which  pre 
vented  the  establishment  of  a  representa- 
tive Diet  realizing  the  dream  of  German 
unity,  the  contemptible  nature  of  the 
courts,  and  the  demoralization  of  whole 
districts  in  consequence,  created  in  the 
English  mind  a  placid  self-satisfied  con- 
tempt for  Germany. 

So  clearly  defined  as  a  nation  itself  the 
British  people  virtually  ignored  the  exist- 
ence of  a  populous  country,  because  it 
possessed  no  political  unity.  Still  it  would 
be  false  to  say  that  German  literature  was 
absolutely  unknown  during  this  period. 
IndividuaLs  had  both  studied  and  loved  it, 
but  each  of  these  was  isolated  in  his  posi- 
tion towards  Germany.  Besser  was  told 
by  Englishmen  themselves  in  the  year 
1814,  "That  the  English  as  a  people  were 
incapable  of  apprehending  German  thought 
or  feeling — ^that  Goethe  and  Herder  they 
did  not  understand — ^that  Klopstock  they 
totally  misunderstood ;"  and  Besser  him- 
self says,  in  a  letter  to  Perthes,  "  I  myself 
now  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  it  is 
impossible  the  genuine  Engush  should 
have  any  taste  for  our  works ;  the  insular 
character  of  the  people  is  intellectually 
exclusive ;  it  can  not  get  out  of  itself,  and 
it  can  not  take  in  any  thing  foreign."  Per- 
thes, with  a  clearer  view  of  the  state  of 
things,  answered ;  "  We  are  in  good  re- 
pute there,  and  the  tranquillity  which  is 
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gradually  winning  its  way  all  over  Europe 
will  open  us  fresh  channels,  even  on  that 
aide  of  the  water."  This  hope  has  been 
fultilled.  During  the  peace  which  followed 
on  Waterloo,  Englisnmen  had  time  to 
examine  into  the  life  and  literature  of  a 
country,  so  interesting  from  the  events 
which  nad  so  lately  agitated  its  surface. 
The  noble  devotion  displayed  by  the  youth 
in  the  war  of  independence,  and  the  echo 
of  songs  like  Korner's,  awoke  a  pulse  of 
admiration  and  sympathy  for  a  bravery 
like  their  own.  The  tales  of  misery  and 
sorrow  brought  from  cities  ravaged,  and 
by  men  who  had  themselves  suffered  the 
horrors  of  the  occupation  of  Hamburg 
and  the  cruelties  of  Davoust,  stirred  the 
pity  and  the  purse  of  England.  As  know- 
ledge of  the  country  and  people,  so  know- 
ledge of  the  language  and  literature  in- 
creased. At  first  gradually,  through  its 
songs  and  poetry,  but  still  later  when  the 
reaction  from  the  materialism  of  an  age 
of  peace  took  place,  the  soul  of  these 
islands,  in  all  the  eager  joy  of  a  prisoner 
tasting  the  fresh  breeze,  abandoned  itself 
to  the  spiritual  and  speculative  philosophy 
of  Germany. 

From  the  youth,  who  are  ever  less  con- 
servative, the  desire  of  investigating  the 
products  of  this  new  soil  spread  to  the 
older  men.  The  learned  doctors  of  our 
universities  began  to  perceive  that  there 
were  men  more  learned  than  themselves. 
The  poetic  darkness  of  hisftory  opened  its 
secrets  to  the  inmiense  information  and 
the  analytic  imagination  of  Niebuhr.  Men 
who  had  devoted  their  whole  life  to  those 
pursuits,  wrote  on  Greek  and  Roman  writ- 
mgs  and  antiquities  with  a  learning  which 
was  redeemed  from  weariness  by  the 
power  of  entering  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  time  they  examined.  Metaphysics 
founded  a  new  school  in  Kant,  and  from 
his  impulse,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and 
a  multitude  of  opponents  And  approvers, 
arose.  The  scientific  religious  element, 
developed  itself  on  one  side  in  Paulus, 
Bretschneider,  and  Strauss,  and  on  the 
other  in  Nitzsch,  Schleiermacher,  and 
Neander.  The  evangelical  element  found 
fit  and  erudite  representatives  in  Olds- 
hausen,  Hengstenberg,  and  many  others, 
whose  learning  was  not  inferior  to  their 
fiiith. 

Nor  was  Germany  backward  in  the 
realms  of  science  and  art.  The  steppes 
of  Tartary,  the  forests  of  the  Orinoco,  the 
icy  slopes  of  South- America  and  Central 


Asia,  the  plateaux  of  Mexico,  gave  up 
their  secrets  to  the  intellect  of  Alexander 
Humboldt ;  who  blended  them  into  one 
with  the  forces  of  the  globe  and  the  mo- 
tions of  the  universe.  Art,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  was,  we  had  almost 
said,  recreated  by  Schiller  and  Goethe. 
Lessing,  Tieck,  and  the  Schlegels  wrote 
on  criticism,  and  wrote  themselves  till  a 
new  school  of  criticism  arose. 

It  was  in  these  men  that  a  literary  na- 
tionality sprang  up,  and  blossomed  and 
bore  fruit  with  a  swiftness  which  seemed 
to  be  unnatural.  It  is  the  paradox  of 
Germany,  that  she  has  no  poUtical  exist- 
ence, but  yet  a  positive  well-defined  na^ 
tional  existence.  It  seems  as  if  her  recog- 
nized position  in  the  world  were  to  be  as 
subjective  as  her  writings.  It  is  only  those 
who  know  and  love  her  literature  that 
recognize  her  nationality — a  truth  real  to 
them,  but  not  to  all  the  world.  The  prin- 
ciple of  nationality  was  grasped  by  the 
German  writers,  and  rejected  by  the  Ger- 
man rulers.  Each  of  the  former  gave  up 
his  whole  life  and  energy  to  the  working 
out  his  own  aim,  with  the  conviction  that 
it  was  the  consequence  of  his  constitution, 
and  most  fitted  to  develop  his  inner  life, 
and  therefore  a  duty..  In  carrying  out 
this  individual  purpose,  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  great  principle  that  he  was  not 
working  in  an  isolated  field,  but  in  the 
garden  of  the  world.  He  never  forgot 
that  unconnected  work  must  perish ;  so 
in  striving  to  bring  his  own  to  perfection, 
he  investigated  all  other  true  work  at  the 
same  time,  that  not  only  he  might  assist 
himself,  but  assist  others ;  that  he  might 
not  perish  in  the  Particular,  but  live  in  the 
Universal. 

This  is  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  German 
mind — the  idea  of  a  universal  connection ; 
and  this  in  turn  resolves  itself  into  two 
classes — those  who  made  the  unity  depend 
on  the  eternal  will  of  one  personal  Being 
— and  those  who  made  it  consist  in  au 
things  being  portions  of  the  same  and  of 
one  another,  and  these  all  forming  one 
conception — God ;  and  this  is  the  panthe- 
ism of  the  German.  Variously  followed 
out  as  this  principle  has  been,  it  is  that 
which  pervading  any  community  gives  it 
national  existence ;  for  so  far  as  each  man 
therein  does  his  work,  as  if  it  were  the 
only  and  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world,  and  yet  with  a  continual  reference 
to  the  whole  in  which  he  works,  so  far  will 
that  conmiunity  have  true  national  exist* 
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ence ;  whether  politically,  as  in  England, 
or  ecclesiastically,  as  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  in  literature,  as  in  Germany. 

Our  recognition  of  this  nationality,  pe- 
culiar and  mstinot  and  many-colored  as  it 
is,  is  due  much  to  Thomas  Carlyle.  In 
his  Essays,  he  has  opened  to  us  the  magic 
gardens  and  caverns  where  the  German 
intellect  had  created  beauty  for  itself  to 
walk  in.  Still  his  view  is  one-sided ;  only 
two  or  three  &cee  of  the  Germanic  cube 
are  presented  to  us.  So  far  as  biography 
is  history,  so  &r  are  we  satisfied  with  his 
masterly  portraits.  But  a  few  individuals 
do  not  comprise  the  whole.  Again,  in 
Carlyle'8  writings  the  mode  in  which  the 
Germans  regard  their  own  religious  life, 
and  the  political,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  known 
to  us  with  sufficient  clearness.  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Richter,  Novalis,  and  others,  do 
not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  religious 
life.  Some  were  men  of  ghastly  doubts, 
others  of  cool  rationalism,  some  of  incom- 
prehensible poetic  metaphysics,  others  of 
weird,  and  sometimes  savage  thought,  as 
if  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Kobold  were 
mingling  with  the  heart  of  human  love. 
Agam,  his  very  subjects  shut  Carlyle  out 
from  treating,  except  en  pcbssant^  of  the 
struggles  of  the  German  people  for  na- 
tionality and  freedom,  and  the  political 
passions  which  rent  her,  as  Samson  did  the 
Eon,  during  the  storms  of  the  Napoleonic 
era. 

It  is  because  it  supplies  the  history  of 
these  struggles  from  a  German  point  of 
view,  and  gives  us  an  insight  mto  the 
other  side  of  German  belief  that  we  wel- 
come the  memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes ; 
and  especially  as  these  subjects  are  com- 
bined with  those  of  great  literary  interest, 
and  all  redeemed  from  being  uninteresting 
and  frigid  by  their  connection  with  the 
heart  and  life  of  a  brave,  true,  high-hearted, 
earnest,  Christian  man. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1772,  Frederick 
Perthes  first  saw  the  light  shining  over 
Rudolfstadt.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  lost 
both  his  parents,  and  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Frederick 
HeubeL  Loyal,  pure,  mingling  politics 
with  the  speculations  of  the  Kantian  phi- 
losophy, studying  now  the  classics  and 
now  anatomy,  this  Heubel  and  his  sister 
Caroline  trained  the  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  of  the  boy.  Often,  too,  Perthes 
would  spend  months  with  John  Heubel, 
who  lived  in  the  castle  of  Schwartzburg, 
and  whose  duties  led  him  over  the  forests 


and  hills  oi  the  surrounding  country. 
Admitted  to  the  court  library,  his  lively 
fancy  sought  for  materials  in  histories  ana 
travels.  For  four  years  he  read  vast 
volumes,  with  a  sprinkling  of  fiction ;  and 
it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  sailor  Prince 
Henry  and  Albuquerque  became  his  heroes 
— strange  elements  for  the  thin,  delicate 
boy,  with  those  small  hands  and  blue  eyes 
of  his,  to  grow  up  among :  but  they  suited 
him  marvellously  well. 

Reading  brought  with  it  no  &lse  ideal- 
ity ;  and,  moreover,  this  John  Heubel  in- 
troduced him  to  the  realities  of  nature. 
Walking  rapidly  over  the  forests  and  hiUb 
which  nnged  the  Schwartzburg,  the  boy 
gained  strength,  and  fostered  the  germ 
of  his  wondrous  life-activity.  And  nature 
taught  that  imagination,  afterward  bo 
productive,  her  delicate  lessons ;  and  the 
vastness  and  darkness  of  the  forest  laid 
the  foundation  of  veneration,  and  gave 
that  sense  of  the  Infinite  which  afterward 
developed  into  the  loving  religion  of  the 
man ;  while  at  home  his  Kant-loving,  horse- 
admiring  uncle,  and  the  tender  stemnesB 
of  his  aunt,  taught  more  by  their  lives 
than  words  a  high  morality.  Often,  dup- 
ing this  life,  do  we  meet  with  this  secluded 
knot  of  loving  guardians.  A  good  old 
age  they  lived  to,  and  died  not  long 
before  him  they  loved  so  well.  The  sense 
of  these  old  people  pervades  this  history 
like  a  dear  pure  air.  Like  beings  of 
another  world,  they  seem  from  their  forest 
seclusion  to  watch  their  child.  There  is 
a  touching  beauty  in  the  visits  of  Perthes 
to  this%soTitude.  He  came  to  them  fresh 
from  the  Lebensturm,  with  the  atmosphere 
of  being  and  doing  round  him ;  and  he  waft 
received  with  the  old  love,  the  old  simplicK 
ty,  the  old  ceremonies.  It  is  on  record  that 
he  felt  once  more  a  child.  All  the  turmoQ 
and  dust  of  life,  in  those  brief  days,  mast 
have  slipped  from  him  like  a  robe,  as  with  his 
youthful  eagerness  he  walked  again  by  the 
side  of  the  old  soldier,  and  whistled  to  the 
dogs,  and  viewed  the  forest  and  the  flood* 
With  such  an  education,  the  mercantile 
life  had  no  charms  for  him ;  and  as  a  rela> 
tive  of  his  was  in  the  book  trade,  and,  as 
above  all,  there  must  be  books  to  read, 
Perthes  resolved  on  being  a  bookseller. 
Early  on  an  autumn  morning  he  left  the 
gray  old  Schloss  for  Leipsic,  to  enter  on 
his  apprenticeship  with  Adam  F.  Bohme, 
who  had  already  sent  him  back  for  a  year, 
as  too  delicate  for  his  profession.  On  his 
arrival  Bohme  said,  "  Why,  boy,  you  are 
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no  bigger  than  you  were  a  year  affo ;  but 
we  will  make  a  trial  of  it.**  Delicate  as 
he  looked — ^the  love  he  felt,  and  the  abound- 
ing sense  of  physical  and  mental  life  which 
thrilled  his  veins  like  wine,  made  him 
to  enjoy  and  to  endure.  The  experience 
of  the  boy  was  that  of  the  man.  During 
the  bombardment  of  Hamburg,  Caroline, 
his  wife,  writes  thus :  "  From  the  9th  of 
May,  Perthes  had  not  undressed  for  one 
and  twenty  nights ;  and  during  that  pe- 
riod had  neverlain  down  in  bed.  I  was  in 
daily  anxiety  for  his  life.  He  was  only 
occasionally,  and  that  at  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  in  the  house."  Again,  ^^  during  the 
truce  the  young  m^i  of  the  legion  were 
devoted  to  him  heart  and  soul,  and  dung 
to  him  with  child^like  affection  and  confid- 
ence. They  delighted  in  the  sympathy 
of  the  slender,  delicately-formed  man,  who 
never  shrank  fi*om  the  endurance  of  any 
hardships  with  them — ^who  took  part  in  sJl 
their  joys  and  perils.*'  Again,  at  Flott- 
beck,  when  assisting  the  exiles  from  Ham- 
burg, Perthes  writes  playfully  to  Sievek- 
ing:  "I  hope  myfkture  biographer  will 
record  that  I  have  walked  about  for  neariy 
a  fortnight,  and  driven  twenty  miles  in  a 
requisition  wagon  with  a  broken  bone.'* 
Such  were  the  love  and  the  life  which 
animated  our  delicate  Perthes. 

Settled  under  his  master,  a  primitive 
iron-bodied  old  gentleman,  our  Perthes 
made  a  strange  figure,  with  his  hair  cut  in 
front  to  a  brush,  and  behind  to  a  queue ; 
with  wooden  buckles  and  a  cocked  hat. 
Hard  work  had  the  boy,  both  in  the  ware- 
house and  the  streets  all  day ;  and  in  the 
evening,  wet,  cold,  and  wearied,  collating, 
while  his  iron  master,  who  never  thought 
of  a  fire,  stamped  about  the  shop  and 
rubbed  his  hands.  At  last  winter  came 
on,  and  frost-bitten  feet  laid  him  up  for 
nine  weeks  in  his  miserable  attic.  For 
nearly  a  year  his  heart,  so  excitable,  had 
found  no  food;  but,  during  his  illness,  there 
crept  to  his  bedside,  bm>k  in  hand,  the 
dream  of  his  youth — ^his  master's  daughter, 
Frederika.  Kursing  him — ^reading  to  him 
ponderous  Muraton's  history — ^the  sym- 
pathy thus  established  lasted  the  whole  of 
nis  apprenticeship.  The  necessity  of  his 
nature  was  filled  up.  He  could  not  live 
without  love.  And  his  love  must  be  in- 
carnated. This  principle  was  the  main- 
spring of  Perthes'  existence;  and  the 
tracing  of  it  in  his  life  will  develop  the 
whole  of  his  social  history.  All  through 
his  apprenticeship  and  youth,  his  love  K»r 


Frederika  supported  him,  and  gave  wings 
to  his  existence ;  and  the  noble  nature  of 
the  man  is  seen  in  this,  that  when  a  new  ap> 
prentice,  Nessig,  a  lively,  strong,  handsome 
youth,  also  became  a  candidate  for  Fre- 
derika's  love,  his  excitable  heart  conquered 
its  jealousy,  and  he  disclosed  all  to 
Kessig,  and  both  agreed  to  love  her  in 
harmony  and  openness.  And  they  kept 
to  their  agreement ;  each  sharing  all  tne 
confidence  and  feelings  of  the  other.  A 
memorable  story  is  this — ^what  we  in  this 
countiy  would  feel  inclined  to  sneer  at ; 
but  it  IS  only  an  additional  proof  how  lit- 
tle, from  our  point  of  view,  we  are  able  to 
understand  the  German  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  affections.  When  Perthes  left 
Leipsic,  Kessig  remained  behind;  and 
their  letters  on  the  subiect  of  Frederika 
are  indeed  curiosities.  On  his  return  they 
agreed  to  propose  together,  and  let  her 
make  a  choice  which  they  would  abide  by. 
Stranger  than  the  whole  progress  of  the 
love,  was  the  answer  of  the  loved.  "  Per- 
thes I  love,"  said  Frederika,  "Nessig  I 
love — ^yet  I  can  give  my  hand  to  neither." 
We  hear  not  how  l^essig  bore  it,  but 
Perthes  it  was  as  the  loss  of  life.  "  My 
whole  life-plan  is  ruined — ruined  by  her. 
I  have  done  with  life.  God  give  me  com- 
fort and  strength  !*' 

But,  fortunately,  before  this  he  had  set 
up  his  business  as  a  bookseller,  and  the 
necessity  of  ifiilfilling    his  engagements 

foaded  him  to  action.  For  the  next  great 
fe-impression  he  was  prepared  by  the 
first.  It  is  a  rare  case  when  suddenly 
crushed  passion,  in  any  one  possessed  of 
vivid  life  and  youth,  destroys  the  heart. 
It  but  wounds  it — ^lays  it  bare  and  shiver- 
ing. Then  man  wants  not  the  light,  joy- 
ous love  of  the  girl — ^if  such  a  thing  exists 
now  in  these  hot-pressed  days — but  the 
calm  depth  of  the  woman ;  not  to  excite, 
but  to  heal.  And  this  was  the  case  with 
Perthes.  Again  he  felt  alone — ^impulse- 
less.  His  love,  left  unexpended,  fell  back 
and  crushed  Ids  heart,  it  was  now  that 
amid  a  new  circle  of  friends,  among  whom 
were  Klopstock  and  Jacobi,  he  met  Caro- 
line, daughter  of  Claudius,  at  her  father's 
house.  "  Her  bright  eyes,  and  her  open, 
clear  look  pleased  me,"  wrote  Perthes  af- 
terward; "and  I  loved  her."  A  few 
weeks  later,  at  the  Christmas  festival,  he 
met  her  again. 

**  Before  the  entertainment  commenced,  acci- 
dent threw  him  alone  with  Caroline  in  a  side 
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room.    He  had  not  a  word  to  say ;  but  he  ex-  flnement,  her  children  sick,  and  utterly  ig- 

perienced  a  cahn  and  happiness  which  he  had  norant  of  her  husband's  place  of  rera^e, 

never  felt  before.    The  Christmas  games  began,  during  the  calamitous  year  of  1813,  she 

but  Perthes  had  eyes  for  nothing  but  the  quiet  ^  -Jjlitea  • 

expression  of  pleasure  which  beamed  in  Caro-  ^ 

line's  face.      On  the  topmost  branch  of  the  «t  x_      i                       j          x  i        xi.       *. 

Christmas-tree  hung  an  apple,  finer  and  more  I  struggle  ever  more  and  more  to  k^p  thought 

—        -  °         -tir    .  «^^  I- u-v-.-i.  ^^^ under  control 


inexpressibly  I 

_     _        ^^^  ^^ ^  ^^^  .         _        ,       should  know  how 

conscious  Caroline.'^"  From  "tharevening  thinM  ^°^  actually  stand,  that  you  may  be  able  to 

went  on  between  them  as  they  usuaUy  do  be-  do  what  is  nght  under  the  curcumstwices;  but 

tween  accepted  lovers."  J  d^,  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  7^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^c'^- 

I  take  God  to  witness,  who  is  more  to  me  than 

Shortly  afterward  they  were  married ;  tZ/Z  y'SSrtu^."  **  ""*  "^  '"''  *** '"  "^^ 
and  Perthes,  who  had  felt  love  before,  o        ^            j 
which  he  called  "torture  and  distraction,"  «,              .  ^       ^   ,       j  i     •     i 
now  understood  it  as  "peace  and  joy"  ,,^>%Ty«  interested,  and  loymgly8o,in 
For  four  and  twenty  je&h,  in  storm  ^d  *"  ^^  *f»  *°^  said,  and  thought ;  and  her 
sunshine,  in  death  Wi  life,  in  inner  life  aPProjal  and   advice  often  gave  to  his 
and   outward  life,   in  joy   and   sorrow,  planf  that  undefinable  finishing  touch,  for 
through  aU  the  tenors  of  a  siege  and  ali  JT*"*  «{  ''^f\'^,  ^7  a^^o^*  P«rf««* 
the  misfortunes  of  a  fugitive,  tids  love-  ^''"g'  ^t^  ^f  ®^  Perfection.    Distmct, 
begun  beneath  the  branches  of  a  German  P*  *???''*«  of  harmonizing,  the  cahn,  con- 
Christmas-tree-lasted  entire  and  whole ;  Jemplative  soul  of  Caroline,  and  the  u^ 
a  rare  and  perfect  chrysoUte.    Her  slender  *^™«  activity  and  hghtmng  hfe  of  Per- 
figure,  white  and  cle/r  brow,  her  reguUr  ^^f^  mingled  lAe  oxjrgen  and  nitrogen^ 
features,  the  loving  smile  which  p&yed  *°^  V^'^f^  *«  hving  atmosphere  of 
about  her  mouth,  the  deep,  hazef  eyes,  ^aT^fl^^^-    7«J»«  |^"*  those  who  read 
were  as  nothing  to  the  irresistible  chirm  their  letters  and  their  hves  can  understand 
which  inspired  unbounded  confidence  in  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^  *^»«*'^*«  "^^^'^V^  ^% 
all  who  approached  her.    With  a  rare  m-  ^^^i^  f^i  ^""^  ??^P'^°t  *^^  "1'°"  v  ^ 
tellect,  8he*^found  her  chief  pleasure  in  sn-  f«f  ^^^I  If,  ^ould  have  be«i,  unleas  he 
perintending  her  household  and  being  a  had  had  at  home  a  love  which  he  felt  to 
true-heartel  mother.    Her  relations  with  ^f  eternal,  to  faU  back  on  m  iJl  moments 
her  husband  till  their  close  were  unchanged  °f  despondency-to  give  that  calm  and 
in  purity,  love,  and  fiiithftdness.    Support-  *""  *°.  *"  ^"^  P^«  ^^«^  *^/  ^"^  <>* 
ing  and  supported,  life's  burden  to  each  something  sure  ever  snpphes  to  one  who 
WM  aU  the  sweeter  that  it  needed  help  to  «  tossing  on  the  restless  sea  of  beiag 
bear.    Every  year  the  wedding  day  was  Thus  passed  four  and  twenty  years ;  and 
renewed  witi  their  hearts.  Perthes  longed  to  fulfiU  his  wife's  wish,  and 

to  leave  busmess,  and  close  his  life  in  an* 

"Itiseighteenyearsto-day-OaroUnewrites-  other  sphere,  where  he  would  be  able  to 

since  I  wrote  you  the  last  letter  before  our  mar-  S^^^*  ^^^  **^»*  c^™  *^^  muetude  ot  com- 

riage,  and  sent  you  my  first  request  about  the  munion  with  him  and   God,  which  had 

little  black  cross.    Perthes,  my  heart  is  full  of  formed  the  dream  of  her  hope  through  all 

joy  and  sadness.    Would  tnat  you  were  here —  the  years  of  the  eager  life  in  Hamburg, 

you  can  not  quite  know  my  indescribable  affec-  But  sudden  as  a  thunderbolt  came  paralj* 

tion  for  it  is  irtanite.    This  day  eighteen  years  gig  and  CaroUne  died. 

again,  for  every  thing  I     I  am,  and  remam  yours  ~^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^®  ™^^®  *^^°®'  ^®  ^^^  ^^^ 

in  time— and,  though  I  know  not  how— in  eter-  °^any  children.     Two  of  his  daughters  had 

nity,  too.     Affection  is  certainly  the  greatest  been  married.     His  eldest  son  had  gone 

wonder  in  heaven  or  on  earth ;  and  the  only  to  the  University.     He  had  left  Hamburg 

thing  I  can  represent  to  myself  as  insatiable  for  Gotha,  his  second  home.     There  were 

throughout  eternity."  none  with  him  after  the  death  of  his  wife 

but  his  third  daughter,  Matilda,  and  three 

This  affection  did  not  clash  with  the  younger  children,    lliree  years  afterward 

deeper  love  which  rejoiced  even  at  her  she,  too,  left  her  father's  house,  and  then 

own  loss,  in  seeing  him  in  the  path  of  duty  the  last  shadow  of  loneliness  fell  on  the 

and  honor.    LI,  on  the  point  of  her  con-  loving  heart.    He  then  removed  to  the 
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house  of  his  son-in-law,  Becker,  who  lived 
near  Gotha;  but  his  sorrow  was  not 
healed.  He  writes  to  Nicolovius:  "I 
am  alone,  and  full  of  yearning  and  longing. 
I  deeply  crave  for  sympathy  to  cheer  the 
desert  within  me ;  but  no  one  understands 
me  now,  as  I  was  once  understood.  There 
is  no  comfort  for  the  sadness  I  feel.  Ni^ht 
is  in  my  soul."  It  was  with  feelings  like 
these  that  he  met  Charlotte  Becker.  She 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  his  married  child- 
ren, and  a  widow  of  thirty  with  four  child- 
ren. Again  we  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  principle  of  Perthes*  existence.  He 
could  not  live  without  love,  and  this  love 
must  be  incarnated.  He  almost  states 
this  himself  in  a  letter  written  during  the 
struggle  in  his  mind  before  he  resolved  on 
his  second  marriage.  After  asserting  that 
he  is  sure  Caroline  foresaw  a  second  mar- 
riage for  him,  he  says  of  her,  "  My  inner 
life  is  filled  with  her  memory,  and  will  be 
so  to  my  latest  day,  but  I  must  own  that 
this  is  possible  only  while  I  incorporate  in 
thought  her  happy  soul,  and  think  of  her 
as  a  human  being."  He  felt  that  his  love, 
unlinked  in  every  thought  to  another  hu- 
man heart,  would  not  crush  him  as  in 
youth,  but  would  turn  to  selfishness.  "To 
us  in  our  life  here  below,"  he  says,  "  the 
love  of  the  creature  is  given  to  educate  us 
for  the  love  of  God.  Can  I  dispense  with 
this  earthly  help,  and  yet  keep  love  alive 
in  my  heart  ?  Can  I  escape  the  danger  of 
isolating  myself  and  becoming  selfish?" 

With  this  reasoning  he  determined  to 
declare  himself.  It  is  wonderful  and  re- 
freshing, and  were  it  not  so  beautiful  it 
would  be  ludicrous,  to  find  Perthes  return- 
ing to  the  fireshness  of  youthful  passion 
once  more.  At  the  age  of  fifty-one  the 
dew  of  early  feeling  lay  cool  and  gleaming 
on  the  meadows  of  \na  heart.  Tlie  con- 
stant activity  which  never  allowed  affec- 
tion to  degenerate  into  sentimentality,  but 
always  gave  what  he  received,  kept  his 
heart  still  susceptible.  We  can  not  for- 
bear this  extract : 

*'  My  own  experiences  amaze  me  (he  writes  to 
Rist,)  the  varying  moods  familiar  to  the  inno- 
cent heart  of  the  boy  in  his  first  love,  the  en- 
thusiastic tenderness  that  found  vent  in  happy 
melancholy,  and  uniyemd  good-will  to  all  crea- 
tion— ^these  lay  fiir,  far  behind  me  like  a  lovely 
dream,  and  no  wish  had  power  to  call  them 
back.    But  now  I  feel  again  as  I  did  then." 

Shortly  after  he  declared  himself.  Char- 
lotte asked  a  month's  delay,  during  which 


time  Perthes  tmderwent  all  the  pleasur- 
able pains,  the  torments,  the  doubts,  the 
ecstasies  of  the  most  youthful  lover ;  and 
yet  the  mem  in  his  peraonality  is  always 
watching  and  even  laughing  at  these 
youthful  madnesses.  At  last  Charlotte 
consented.  This  marriage  supported  him 
as  of  old.  The  void  of  hia  nature  was 
was  filled  up.  He  writes  to  Niebuhr :  "  I 
have  won  a  great  treasure.  I  am  loved 
with  woman's  utmost  tenderness,  and  my 
Charlotte's  noble  mind  discovers  nothing 
in  me  which  lessens  her  esteem."  His 
friends  could  not  imagine  what  would 
have  become  of  him  had  it  not  been 
brought  about.  WonderfuUv  fortunate 
was  our  Perthes,  climbing  the  haughty  hill 
of  life  with  the  undaunted,  loving,  Christ- 
ian, supporting  heart  of  Caroline,  descend- 
ing it  with  the  calm,  consoling,  maternal 
love  of  Charlotte. 

It  is  possible  to  apply  the  principle  thus 
traced  m  his  character  from  early  life  to 
another  portion  of  his  being — his  religious 
belie£  The  history  of  the  inner  bfe  of 
Perthes  is  deeply  interesting  to  us,  sur- 
rounded as  we  are  now  by  almost  the 
same  atmosphere  of  religious  vitality 
which  he  breathed,  owing  to  the  transfer- 
ence of  German  thought  to  this  side  of 
the  Channel.  But  to  speak  fuUy  of  it  here 
would  exceed  our  limits. 

Soon  after  leaving  his  apprenticeship  oi 
six  years — "  happy  years  oi  earnest  striv- 
ing"— ^he  abandoned  the  dream  of  human 
perfection  for  another — ^the  effort  to  shape 
his  being  into  harmony  by  subduing  tne 
heart  to  the  demands  of  the  moral  law  by 
the  exercise  of  lofty  will.  But  to  cruan 
out  susceptibility  by  this  cold  shaping  of 
the  will  would  have  been  to  him  an  "  in- 
ward hell."  He  could  not  live  without 
loving  emotions.  The  perusal  of  Schiller 
led  him  next  to  the  theory  tiiat  '^  the  cul- 
tivation of  our  feelings  is  the  grand  neces- 
sity," refined  through  art  to  such  a  height 
that  they  would  nde  the  will.  The  lines 
in  Schiller's  poem.  Die  Kunstler,  were 
constantly  urged  on  him  by  Speckter,  one 
of  his  firiends. 

"  It  is  only  through  the  morning-gate  ot 
the  beautiful  that  you  can  penetrate  into 
the  reasons  of  knowledge ;  and,  what  we 
here  feel  ad  beauty,  we  shall  one  day  re- 
cognize as  truth."  But  in  this  he  also 
failed,  and  it  was  when  beginning  to  realize 
this  fidlure  that  he  met  JacobL  Under 
his  influence  he  rejected  all  hope  of  har- 
monizing the  will  by  the  rules  of  the  un- 
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deretanding,  and  was  tanght  that  God  re- 
vealed himself  by  unmediate  revelatioiiB 
in  feeling.  Yet  his  heart  ever  yearned 
for  a  personal  Gk)d,  not  only  revealed  in 
feeling,  but  actnallv  incarnated  as  an  ob- 
ject of  love ;  and  this  he  was  given  by  the 
teaching  of  his  fether-in-law  Claudius,  who 
quickened  in  his  heart  the  germ  of  that 
Christian  faith  which  afterward  slowly 
developed  itself  in  life,  and  revealing  itself 
more  clearly  to  him  through  action  and 
love,  finally  ended  in  a  profession  of  belief 
which  is  marvellous  for  its  simplicity  at 
that  time ;  and  to  its  gradual  life  develop- 
ment, and  to  his  want  of  dogmatic  reli- 
^ous  education  in  childhood,  may  be 
traced  the  love  which  he  had  in  after  life 
for  the  writings  of  the  mystics,  of  whom 
Tauler  and  'Hiomas  a  Kempis  were  his 
favorites,  while  even  at  tmies  Jacob 
Bohme  claimed  his  study.  The  corrective 
to  these  writings  in  his  character  was  his 
religious  activity.  He  knew  of  the  truth, 
because  he  did  the  truth. 

The  principles  of  character  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  trace  from  Us  child- 
hood, were  manifested  in  an  outward  life 
which  would  be  marvellous  any  where  but 
in  Germany.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four 
he  entered  on  the  book-trade — 1796.  It 
was  daringly,  but  not  rashlv  undertaken. 
The  swimmer  was  bold,  and  the  water  of 
the  sea  of  life  bears  up  him  who  trusts  it. 
The  plan  he  adopted  was  novel,  and 
Perthes  had  formed  his  own  opinion  on 
the  literary  wants  of  the  great  movements 
of  the  age,  and  on  this  foundation  he  be- 
gan. The  calculator,  the  wise  Micawber 
of  this  time,  who  waits  ever  and  ever  till 
some  golden  opportunity  shall  turn  up, 
waits  Ske  Horace*s  rustic  till  all  the  river 
shall  flow  away,  and  grows  old  upon  the 
banks.  But  Perthes  trusted  to  native  in- 
tuition, and  did  not  wait  a  moment.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-four  he  had  the  lonely, 
strong  self-reliance  of  manhood.  Soon 
after  this  lusty  plunge  in  life,  he  made  the 
friendship  of  Jacobi  and  Claudius^nd  by 
them  was  introduced  into  the  Holstein 
circle,  which  at  that  time  included  the 
Stalbergs,  the  Princess  Gallitzin,  Nicolo- 
vius,  and  other  well-known  names.  The 
impetuous,  loving,  keen  heart  pleased 
them  well,  and  throuffh  these,  and  his 
marriage  into  the  family  of  Claudius,  his 
literary  relations  increased.  His  unobtru- 
sive sense  of  order,  his  skill,  his  Perthean 
mode  of  conducting  business,  his  stainless 
honor  in  money  matters  were  so  great, 


that  for  several  States  round,  and  even  in 
ultra  German  countries,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  all  the  literary  circles,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  ride  out  the  monetary 
storm  of  1799,  at  anchor.  Whole  families 
intrusted  him  with  the  task  of  forming 
their  libraries.  In  1 81 1 ,  Niebuhr  wrote  to 
him  for  his  opinion  on  his  first  volume  of 
Roman  history,  and  declared  that  the 
judgment  of  Perthes  and  Goethe  would 
satisfy  him.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  trials 
of  a  rising  business,  his  trust  and  energy 
never  failed  or  flagged  for  one  moment. 
In  hours  of  ^eat  mfficulty  he  rested  on 
his  wife.  "  x  ou  have  penetrated  into  the 
profoundest  recesses  of  my  being,"  he 
writes;  "there  is  no  moment  of  my  exist- 
ence in  which  you  are  not  in  me,  with 
me,  and  before  me;  and  all  I  see, 
feel,  or  observe,  I  seem  to  see,  feel,  and 
observe  only  for  your  sake."  "  God  will 
never  fail  me,"  he  says  again,  "  and  good 
fortune  follows  our  energy  and  enter- 
prize."  It  is  before  hearts  uke  these  that 
the  world  lies  down,  and  is  pleased  to  be 
trodden  on. 

In  the  year  1798,  he  had  entered  into 
partnership  with  Besser,  a  man  of  a  pecn- 
iiar  idiosyncracy,  and  possessing  an  un- 
equaled  Knowledge  of  the  character  and 
value  of  books  in  all  lanff  uages.  Between 
these  two  men  a  friendship  arose  which 
was  cloudless  to  the  end,  and  when  after- 
ward Perthes  retired  to  Gotha,  and  left 
the  business  to  Besser,  each  tried  to  ap- 
portion the  larger  share  to  the  other. 

The  8xm  too  of  Perthes  and  of  Besser 
was  identical  —  to  make  their  business 
the  medium  of  the  literary  intercourse  ot 
Germany  with  all  the  various  European 
nations.  With  this  high  object  his  book- 
trade  waxed  greater  and  greater,  till  he 
could  write, "  that  he  had  found  himself 
through  his  calling." 

With  all  this  he  was  not  dead  to  any  of 
the  movements  of  German v,  religious,  po- 
litical, or  literary.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  them  all.  He  worked  for  the  suflenngs 
which  he  pitied,  and  he  mourned  over  the 
apathy  of  his  countrymen  on  all  national 
subjects.  His  zeal  for  the  nationality  of 
Germany,  which  was  kindled  by  the  op> 

Sression  of  Napoleon,  and  the  calamitous 
esolation  of  Germany  in  the  years  1805 
and  1806,  burnt  unceasingly  and  bravely 
even  unto  death.  These  two  great  aims, 
the  advance  of  his  well-loved  business  to 
the  ground  of  his  own  ideal,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  nationality  of  Qermanyj 
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were  inseparably  connected  in  his  mind. 
With  Miiller  he  formed  a  friendship  by 
unceasing  efforts  to  help  his  mreat  project 
for  his  country.  His  inmgnation  at 
Goethe's  want  of  patriotism,  and  the  apa- 
thy of  the  people,  was  as  vivid  as  his  hope 
their  regeneration.  The  times  did  not 
damp  his  spirit.  "  Ought  we  not  to  feel 
ourselves  great,"  he  writes  to  Miiller, 
^*just  because  we  are  bom  in  such  evil 
times?" 

In  July,  1806,  the  very  form  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  was  destroyed  by  the  confed- 
eration of  the  Rhine,  and  Hamburg  be- 
came a  sovereign  Stated  and  in  November 
was  occupied  by  Mortier.  The  commerce 
of  the  town  was  instantly  destroyed.  ^'  All 
that  was  is  annihilated,"  wrote  l^erthes  to 
Jacobi,  '^  there  is  no  longer  any  trade  as 
it  existed  formerly."  The  proceeds  often 
years'  hard  work  were  overwhelmed  in 
the  general  insolvency.  Notwithstanding 
this,  in  1807  his  business  was  more  active 
than  ever;  HiiUman  wrote  from  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder :  "  You  have  the  most  exten- 
sive collection  in  Germany,"  and  Niebuhr 
had  sportively  called  him,  ^'  the  king  of 
the  booksellers  from  the  Ems  to  the  Bal- 
tic." 

In  1809,  the  peace  of  Vienna  destroyed 
the  freedom  of  Austria,  and  the  political 
nationality  of  Germany.  Perthes,  fear- 
ing for  a  general  dissolution,  and  re- 
cognizing strongly  the  scientific  and  lite- 
rary  nationaUty  o/his  country,  determined 
to  endeavor  to  keep  this  alive  by  engaging 
all  the  gr^at  men  in  contributing  to  a 
journal  which  should  be  exclusively  Ger- 
man, and  be  published  by  him  under  the 
title  of  the  "  National  Museum."  The  re- 
ception this  project  met  with  from  all,  and 
the  innumerable  replies  which  poured  in, 
sufficiently  attest  toe  respect  and  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  waa  looked  on  by 
the  whole  literary  world  of  Germany.  In 
the  spring  of  1810  it  appeared,  but  his 
strength  almost  gave  way  under  the  im- 
mense labor  of  editing  it,  and  the  con- 
tinued political  excitement.  During  this 
troublous  period,  his  son  Clement,  the  au- 
thor of  the  present  work,  was  born,  and 
Perthes'  words  at  his  birth  seem  almost 
prophetic  of  this  book:  "We  rejoice  in 
the  birth  of  a  boy,"  he  writes ;  "  through 
the  youth  now  growing  up  we  may  exert 
an  influence  on  the  future,  which  we  can 
not  on  the  present." 

In  1810,  Hambiirg  was  declared  a 
French  town,  yet,  in  the  midst  of  a  system 


of  espionage,  by  a  judicious  management, 
Perthes  even  extended  his  business.  In 
1812,  the  news  of  the  total  annihilation  of 
the  French  host  in  Russia  reached  Ham- 
burg. Now  it  was  that  the  spirit  of 
Perthes  rose  with  a  wing  whieh,  in  the 
centre  of  the  storm,  was  as  untiring  as 
the  smnmer  air.  He  brought  the  burgh- 
ers together;  he  sought  out  all  men  of 
note  among  the  lower  orders ;  he  organ- 
ized and  planned  with  Yon  Hess  and  Be- 
necke,  two  of  the  leading  men  of  Ham- 
burg ;  he  combined  every  element  in  the 
city  for  one  purpose — ^the  expulsion  of  the 
French.  But  r^erthea  did  not  wish  that 
the  rising  should  be  merely  in  Hamburg, 
he  hoped  to  make  it  the  signal  for  the 
whole  of  Germany.  With  this  intention, 
which  marks  the  character  of  the  man,  ar- 
dent but  &r-seeing,  he  set  forth  to  ask  the 
Duke  of  Oldenburgh  to  head  the  move- 
ment ;  but,  when  returning,  he  heard  that, 
on  a  rumor  of  the  approach  of  the  Russians, 
the  populace  had  risen  en  masae^  and  the 
French  had  been  driven  from  the  town. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the 
the  best  of  it.  A  short  time  afterward, 
the  cannon  of  Davoust  opened  on  the  city. 
Day  by  day  on  Hamburg  fell  the  heavi- 
ness of  devastation  ;  day  by  day  was  Per- 
thes seen,  encouraging  the  youth,  infusing 
life  into  tilie  burghers,  consulting  with  and 
assisting  the  generals,  relieving  the 
wounded,  housing  the  wearied  guards. 
He  seemed  possessed  of  omnipresence, 
nothing  escaped  his  glance.  The  soul  of 
Hamburgh  was  concentrated  in  its  book- 
seller. At  last  the  city  surrendered,  and 
Perthes  fled  to  rejoin  his  wife,  whom  he 
had  sent  awav  beforehand.  Further  and 
further  must  he  fly,  for  t)xe  French  are 
deeply  indignant. 

"  He  had  lost  every  thing ;  he  had  not  even 
readv  money  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and 
children,  yet  he  worked  morning  and  night  to 
secure  the  creditors  through  the  ddbtors  of  the 
house.  He  was  perfectly  calm  and  clear;  he 
received  expressions  of  respect  and  consideration 
from  all  sides.  **  What  I  hear  of  you  inspires 
me  with  the  deepest  respect,"  wrote  the  Duke 
of  Augustenberg ;  "  and  your  indomitable  spi- 
rit fills  me  with  admiration,  and  I  esteem  it  as 
an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  saying  this  to  you.  Your  belief  in  a  higher 
world  is,  indeed,  a  great  matter ;  it  is  this  be- 
lief alone  which  is  the  source  of  your  strength.'^ 

^  Leaving  his  wife  at  Aschau,  a  summer 
villa  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  he  crossed 
that  sea  in  a  storm  to  Sweden,  and  we 
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find  tbis  characteristic  passage  in  a  letter 
to  Caroline : 

**  So  I  am  again  on  land,  after  a  glorious  pass- 
age. How  I  delight  in  these  noble  waves ;  my 
deepest  feelings  are  called  out  by  them,  and! 
become  cheerful  and  courageous.  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  in  my  proper  element  Far  off  across  the 
sea  the  moon  cast  a  strip  of  silver  light,  and  the 
rayless  sun  a  reflection  of  glowing  r^  I  never 
received  such  impressions  of  the  sublime  as 
during  that  short  voyage." 

During  the  truce  which  followed,  Per- 
thes' exertions  were  incessant ;  and  when 
war  broke  forth  again,  he  wrought,  like 
Coeur  de  Lion  before  the  castle  of  Tor- 
quilstone,  as  if  ten  men's  strength  were  in 
his  heart.  Amid  all  the  disputes,  and 
parties,  and  fightings,  and  fears  of  the 
time,  tbis  small  delicate  figure  seems  to 
move  like  a  lance  of  light,  msclosing  diffi- 
culties and  their  solution,  piercing  false- 
hood through  and  through,  with  a  bril- 
liancy of  honor  untainted  by  any  stain, 
and  a  brightness  which  comforted  and 
succored  aU  who  were  desolate  and  op- 
pressed ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  his  femi- 
fy  were  ill,  bis  wife  at  a  distance,  his 
property  irrevocably  gone.  He  gave  up 
all,  that  be  might  help  some.  So  deep 
was  the  impression  that  bis  self-sacrifice, 
and  his  genius,  and  honor  made,  that 
Niebuhr  writes :  "  Would  God  that  you 
would  now  step  forth  as  a  statesman  in  our 
fatherland.  I  call  to  every  one  who  has 
ears  to  hear  to  tell  me  how  you  can  in  fu- 
ture be  brought  into  the  administration  of 
Germany ;"  and,  in  addition,  he  possessed 
the  personal  confidence  of  the  generals 
and  princes  of  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Rus- 
sia. In  the  mean  time,  at  Aschau,  Caroline 
and  his  children  were  suffering  continually. 
Her  misery  was  excessive,  and  her  crush- 
ing anxiety  for  his  life  was  not  relieved 
till  the  news  that  he  was  sent  on  a  peace- 
ful deputation  to  Frankfort  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hanse  towns,  for  whose 
preservation  as  independent  States  he  bad 
been  laboring  with  the  intensest  assiduity. 
Shortly  afler  he  returned  to  Caroline, 
Perthes  was  requested  to  assist  in  the 
distribution  of  money  to  the  Hamburg- 
ers. "  He  took  up  bis  quarters  at  Flott- 
beck,  a  small  town  on  the  Elbe,  about 
nine  mUes  from  Hamburg.  Here  the  situ- 
ation of  the  city  revealed  itself  to  his 
eyes  in  all  its  horror."  On  the  SOth  of 
December,  Davoust  had  burnt  the  hospital, 
only  giving  a  single  day  for  the  removal 


of  the  sick,  and  in  that  bitter  weather  o\A 
of  800  there  died  600.  Afler  eighteen 
hours'  notice,  the  suburbs  also  were  set 
on  fire,  and  20,000  people  were  driven  out 
of  the  city  to  face  the  biting  cold,  and  to 
sleep  to  death  upon  the  snow.  Perthes 
was  untiring ;  he  wrote,  be  planned,  he 
sent  to  England  and  to  Russia  for  money, 
he  had  recourse  to  loans,  he  was  continu- 
ally with  the  generals ;  his  correspond- 
ence in  answer  to  questions  on  all  suDJects 
connected  with  the  people  and  country 
was  enormous.  ^^  He  held  no  office,  he 
had  neither  rank  nor  title,"  writes  his  son, 
^'  and  yet  he  appears  at  this  time  to  have 
occupied  the  centre  around  which  aU  busi- 
ness revolved  that  had  any  bearing  on  the 
destinies  of  Hamburg."  In  the  meantime 
there  came  no  news  from  Caroline,  and  he 
was  much  depresed  in  spirit.  At  last, 
worn  out,  and  his  work  for  the  time  fin- 
ished, he  returned  to  his  temporary  home. 
Caroline  met  him  at  the  threshold,  and 
led  him  in  silence  to  his  dead  son.  Bro- 
ken in  health,  bis  prospects  and  property 
gone,  the  aim  of  his  life  seenungly  de- 
stroyed, the  loving  heart  felt  the  calm 
death-smile  of  that  son  whose  laugh  bad 
been  the  brightness  of  his  house.  But 
neither  the  noble  man  nor  the  noble  wo- 
man fidled  in  fidth  or  courage,  llie  keen 
life  and  and  indomitable  energy  went 
forth  again  to  comfort  and  succor,  and 
Perthes  lost  bis  own  grief  in  relieving 
that  of  others.  It  was  the  Christian  pecu- 
liarity of  this  man  that  he  gave  bis  life  for 
others.  This  it  is  which  makes  him  so 
noble  and  so  true.  This  it  was  which  pro- 
duced that  energetic  action  which  never 
^iled.  The  law  of  Christian  existence 
was  the  principle  of  his  being :  "  Whoso- 
ever loseth  his  life  shall  find  it." 

During  the  years  of  1814  and  '16  he  re- 
organized his  business,  and  by  a  journey 
through  the  Southern  States  established 
a  unity  of  the  book-trade  between  North- 
ern and  Southern  Germany. 

He  was  now  fifty  years  of  age,  and  the 
need  of  the  battling  energy  of  life  being 
gone,  Perthes  wished  for  a  quieter  sphere 
of  action.  The  wish  of  his  later  years  had 
been  to  retire  with  Caroline,  who  had  so 
nobly  and  so  womanly  endured,  and  grant 
her  that  quiet  communion  with  him  which 
she  in  her  declining  state  of  health  so  much 
desired.  We  have  seen  how  this  wish  w:i8 
frustrated. 

It  is  a  solemn  moment  when  the  yonth 
steps  into  life  alone,  yet  it  is  mingled  with 
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a  certain  lofty  joy.  But  it  is  a  more  sol- 
emn moment  when  the  man,  bereaved  of 
his  heart  companion,  left  of  his  children, 
doses  the  book  of  manhood  and  opens  that 
of  age.  Men  there  are  who  hve  from 
jrouth  upward,  and  die  without  an  epoch 
m  their  lives ;  but  some  are  called  on  to 
change  place  and  friends,  and  leave  the 
well-known  haunts  endeared  by  a  thous- 
and joys,  and  sanctified  by  trials  overcome. 
This  was  the  case  with  Jrerthes.  Deeply 
did  his  susceptible  heart  feel  the  abandon- 
ment of  Hamburg.  The  loss  of  Caroline 
wrought  a  sorrow  which  did  not  speak. 
Like  Jacob,  rich,  his  life  aim  won,  he  left 
the  land  of  labor.  Like  Jacob,  too,  when 
all  was  brightest  he  raised  the  cup  of  hap- 
piness to  his  lips,  and  ^^  the  wine  of  lite 
was  drawn."  In  the  bitterness  of  his  soul 
he  went  forth  to  his  new  home.  This  he 
had  settled  at  Gotha,  the  capital  of  the 
Duchy  of  the  same  name,  and  well  known 
to  us  as  the  place  where  Prince  Albert 
spent  his  youth.  A  primitive  little  town, 
with  the  watchman's  horn  at  night,  and 
by  day  the  gay  maidens,  and  the  strong 
men  of  the  neighboring  Thuringian  forest, 
passing  through  the  quaint  and  quiet 
streets,  all  full  of  relics  of  the  olden  time. 
Here  it  was  that  Perthes  determined  on 
opening  business  as  a  publisher.  Stricken 
in  heart  as  he  \^as,  he  could  not  but  be 
active ;  as  usual,  he  had  well  considered 
what  he  was  about  to  undeitake.  He  was 
intimatelv  acquainted  with  all  the  great 
men  of  the  time,  with  all  the  literary  re- 
quirements of  the  age,  and  had  extensive 
correspondence  with  France,  England,  and 
Spain. 

For  twenty  years  he  issued  from  his 
press  a  continued  series  of  historical  and 
theological  works,  and  the  latter  class  are 
those  which  have  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  on  English  divinity.  The  strug- 
gles and  the  various  difficulties  which  he 
had  to  endure  and  contend  with  in  creat- 
ing a  historical  literature  for  Germany, 
are  interesting  in  minute  detail,  but  would 
not  be  so  here.  It  will  suffice  to  rive  a 
short  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Bar6n 
Van  Gagem,  written  when  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  combine  a  number  of  literati, 
to  write  a  genuine  history  of  the  European 
States : — 

**  Your  Excellencnr  will  smile  at  my  belieying 
it  possible  to  unite  learned  Germans  in  a  com- 
mon enterprise.  I  know  the  difficulties  perfect- 
ly, but  no  one  can  influence  the  world  by  him- 


self, and  he  who  is  too  wise  to  be  helped  will 
never  do  ^cat  things  in  any  department  I 
hope  by  this  truth  to  overcome  even  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  learned.  I  do  not  despair.  I 
have  the  gift  of  uniting  the  dispersed,  bringing 
the  distant  near  together,  and  tuning  any  dis- 
cord of  heart  and  mind  among  right  feeling 
men.  This  is  the  plow  I  have  plowed  with 
aU  my  Hfe." 

In  carrying  out  this  object  he  succeeded, 
after  six  years'  continual  striving.  Thus 
in  a  short  time  he  ranked  with  Cotta  and 
Reimer  as  one  of  the  three  first  publishers 
of  Germany.  His  activity  was  always  the 
same  vigorous  thing,  and  his  insight  was 
equally  clear.  He  was  popular  with  all 
classes  of  men.  It  was  known  by  his  par 
pers,  after  his  death,  that  he  had  two 
thousand  books  offered  to  him  for  publica- 
tion. Still  carrying  in  his  heart  his  fa- 
vorite idea  of  the  book-trade  as  a  national 
concern,  in  1828  bestirred  up  his  brother 
workers  to  make  Leipsio  the  centre  of 
their  movements,  and  oy  his  advice  two 
hundred  booksellers  formed  themselves 
into  a  society,  a  national  guild.  In  1833 
he  decided  the  sense  of  a  meeting  for  the 
building  of  a  bookseller's  exchange.  *'  He 
it  was,"  says  Frommann,  "  who,  as  chair- 
man, reconciled  all  contending  opinion — 
all  those  present  remember  the  striking 
words  he  used,  and  the  impression  they 
made."  His  hopes  for  the  success  of  this 
were  most  sanguine,  and  were  realized,  in 
1836,  by  the  opening  of  the  building  by 
the  Merchant's  Company  of  German  Book- 
sellers, which,  fifteen  yeare  later,  contained 
seventeen  hundred  members.  "  For  many 
years,"  writes  Frommann,  "  Perthes, 
though  always  declining  to  act  as  Presid- 
ent, was  really  the  central  poinib  in  all 
our  deliberations  and  decisions." 

With  this  realization  of  his  life-aim,  we 
conclude  the  outward  life  of  Perthes. 

In  1837,  he  was  warned  by  an  attack  of 
influenza  that  he  "lyas  no  longer  young. 
But  the  restfiilness  of  the  second  youth 
was  his.  He  had  lived  and  conquered — 
all  that  had  been  keen  was  now  calm.  He 
was  youthful  to  the  last.  He  remembered 
Frederika  and  thought  of  Caroline,  as 
with  his  wife  he  walked  by  the  streams, 
for  his  old  love  of  nature  had  returned  in 
a  fuller  stream.  In  his  wanderings  in  the 
Black  Forest  we  trace  the  boy  who,  years 
ago,  raced  through  the  woods  which 
greened  around  the  Schwartzburg. 

To  enjoy  the  remaining  summers  of  his 
life,  he  rented  a  small  house  at  Friedrich- 
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roda,  a  little  village  about  ten  miles  from 
Gotha.  Much  amusement  was  there  to 
his  friends  who,  located  in  the  front  of 
the  house,  found  their  view  barred  by  a 
blank  stone  wall ;  but  from  the  large  win- 
dows  of  the  back  the  hill  sloped  down  into 
the  vast  floor  of  the  Black  Forest,  whose 
pines  every  morning  burned  in  the  red 
sunrise.  On  each  side  of  the  valley  the 
mountains  rose,  full  of  tarns,  and  their 
3ides  rich  with  beech  and  fir,  through 
which  wound  the  rocky  bridle-paths  of 
Uie  country.  Crowning  the  vale  was  the 
dvLcal  castle,  formerly  the  ancient  Bene- 
dictine cloister  of  Bemhardsbrunnen. 

Here  it  was  that,  threading  the  wood- 
paths  with  his  wife  and  three  little  girls, 
and  climbing  the  hills  for  new  points  of 
view,  his  loving  heart  made  friends  with 
the  charcoal-burners  and  the  woodsmen, 
and  the  knots  of  the  village  people,  so 
that  in  1840  they  gave  him  the  freedom 
of  their  little  town. 

Here  it  was  that  every  Saturday  the 
house  was  full  of  grandchildren  and  rela- 
tions, and  the  merriment  flew  over  the 
old  woods  till  evening — ^and  Perthes  the 
heart  of  all. 

Here  it  was  that  the  friends  of  his  man- 
hood came  to  see  the  old  life  warrior,  and 
to  carry  away  a  keener  sense  of  being. 
Here  it  was  that  Tholuck,  and  Liicke,  and 
Marheineke,  and  De  Wette,  and  Oldshau- 
sen,  were  his  quests;  and  one  summer 
evening  suddenly  came  Schelling,  one  of 
the  last  of  his  early  friends,  "  then  a  slen- 
der, black-haired,  Swabian  youth,  now  a 
robust  old  man,  with  snow-white  head," 
and  the  sun  rose  upon  their  parting. 

Thus  he  revived  the  past  in  the  present, 
without  losing  the  present  in  the  past. 

Thus  went  by  five  years ;  Perthes  going 
to  Friedrichroda  in  May,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, when  the  forest  mists  were  cold,  re- 
turning to  Gotha,  and  still  carrying  on  his 
business  actively. 

But  the  time  was  close  at  hand  when 
the  soldier  of  life  was  to  lay  aside  his  arm- 
or. In  1842  he  wrote  to  Bunsen:  "  I 
beUeve  that  my  end  is  not  far  distant.  I 
have  no  longer  any  appetite,  not  even  any 
spiritual  appetite,  for  what  is  on  this  side 
of  the  grave.  My  souls  longs  for  more 
certain  nourishment." 

On  Christmas  day  all  his  family  assem- 
bled round  him.  He  enjoyed  himself  with 
youthful  glee.  But,  in  1843,  his  ilhiess, 
which  was  liver-oomplaint,  grew  as  the 
year    advanced.     Still,  pain-tossed    and  I 


emaciated  as  he  was,  the  light  of  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual  life  shone  clear  and 
warm.  In  March  he  still  sat  up,  dressed, 
and  surrounded  by  books  and  papers^  He 
took  undiminished  interest  in  the  new 
histories  of  Hagenbach  and  Ranke.  He 
spoke  for  hours  to  his  sons  on  all  the  poa-> 
sibilities  of  their  lives.  "  One  forgets," 
writes  one  of  his  friends,  ^^  that  he  is  sab* 
ject  to  the  universal  law  of  decay."  But 
as  the  outward  ebbed  away,  the  inward 
life,  which  had  been  strengpiened  bysor* 
row,  was  deepened  by  meditation.  \ery 
characteristic  was  his  reading  of  the  Bible. 
Durii^  the  impetuous  activity  and  the 
progressive  soul  contests  of  the  years  of 
manhood,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
was  his  constant  study.  But  now  when, 
age  had  tamed  the  lion-like  rapidity  of 
feeling,  and  the  soul  assumed  the  content 
plative  rest  of  love,  he  found  in  the  6os* 
pel  of  the  loved  disciple  all  he  desired : 
"  He  who  has,"  says  Perthes,  "  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth chapters  of  St.  John  has  all  he 
needs  for  life  and  deaths"  It  is  told  of 
him  that  the  nearer  he  approached  the 
grave  the  oftener  did  he  read  the  seven- 
teenth. 

His  consciousness  he  retained  to  the 
last.  There  was  no  torpid  slumber  of 
that  quick  intellect.  "  The  knowledge  of 
life  being  over,"  he  writes  to  Domer,  "  is 
to  me  a  very  peculiar,  and  by  no  means 
depressing  feeling,  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
exhilarating."  To  Neander :  "  In  hope 
and  faith  I  am  joyfully  passing  over  to 
the  land  where  truth  will  be  made  clear, 
and  love  pure." 

In  May  1843,  his  sufferings  increased^ 
and  on  the  18th  of  May  he  died.  We 
extract  Clement  Perthes'  account : 

"  About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  an  inti- 
mate friend,  the  court-preacher  Jacobi,  came  in. 
Perthes  opened  his  languid  eyes  to  him,  and 
stretched  out  his  hands,  saying,  *  For  the  last 
time ;  it  wiQ  soon  be  over  but  it  is  a  hard  strug- 
gle.' About  seven,  Jacobi  and  the  doctor  left 
him ;  at  eight,  his  breathing  became  slower  and 
deeper,  but  without  occasioning  any  uneasiness. 
His  whole  family  stood  round  lum.  Perthes 
had  folded  his  hands,  and,  for  a  short  time,  prayed 
aloud,  but  his  speech  had  now  become  inarti- 
culate, only  the  oft-repeated  words.  "  My  Re- 
deemer," "  Lord,"  "  forgiveness,"  could  be  dis- 
tinguished. It  had  now  grown  dark.  When 
lights  were  brought  in,  a  great  change  was  risi- 
ble in  his  features ;  every  trace  of  pain  was  gone, 
his  eyes  shone,  his  whole  aspect  was,  as  it  were, 
transfigured,  so  that  tiiose  around  him  could 
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only  think  of  his  bliss,  not  of  their  own  sorrow. 
The  last  sounds  of  this  world  that  reached  the 
dying  ear  were :  **  Tea,  the  Lord  hath  prepared 
for  the  blessedness  and  joy,  where  Christ  is  the 
sun,  the  life,  the  all  in  all/  " 

Thus  died  a  Christian  German.  Bat  of 
&r  deeper  importance  to  us  than  the 
death  is  the  life.  A  life  undeviatingly 
true,  and  self-sacrificing,  and  loving,  and 
manly.  A  life  which  had  no  false  shame. 
A  life  based  on  the  principles  of  His  life 
"  who  went  about  doing  good,"  and 
strengthened  by  belief  in  lus  revelation — 
a  life  which  had  great  aims,  and  which 
wrought  them  out  greatly — a  life  nobly 
begun  and  nobly  finished.  A  married  life 
which  is  a  high  example  to  women  and  to 


men,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  nation- 
degrading  principles  of  the  French  about 
marriage  are  entering  our  capitals  and 
towns — ^for  all  true  national  existence  has 
its  deepest  foundation-stone  in  the  purity 
and  reality  of  its  domestic  relations.  Those 
to  whom  it  is  refireshin^  to  meet  with  a 
Christian  heart  untouched  bv  any  petti- 
ness, or  party  hate,  or  wild  mtolerance, 
will  find  It  here.  Those  who  wish  to  un- 
derstand Fichte'tf  dogma :  ^^  That  life  is 
blessedness,  for  all  true  life  is  love,"  will 
understand  it  here,  if  they  have  not  found 
it  in  a  higher  life  than  Perthes  lived. 
Those  who  are  reUeved  by  reading  of  a 
joyous,  practical,  thorough  existence  will  be 
cheered. 
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''  We  hope  that  we  have  many  young 
readers."  Happy  the  author  who  can 
solace  himself  with  this  hope,  and  who  re- 
members the  responsibilities  which  it  im- 
poses !  He  should  have  a  high  commis- 
sion and  an  earnest  purpose,  and  be,  more- 
over, master  of  his  craft,  who  is  ambitious 
to  teach  the  young  of  his  generation. 
There  are  more  fimures  in  this  than  in 
any  other  aim  of  sincere  or  insincere  zeal ; 
and  it  is  a  great  mercy  that  this  is  the 
case.  It  is  one  of  God's  safe-guards  thrown 
around  young  people,  that  their  instincts 
are,  generally  speaidng,  impatient  of  the 
empu-ical,  unsl^lful,  dishonest,  or  un- 
eamest  voice,  while  they  are  swift;  to  hear 
and  apt  to  follow  the  genuine  teacher  sent 
to  them  ^om  God.  Dr.  Thomson  seems 
to  be  one  of  these.  These  genial  and  in- 
structive essays  are  pervaded  by  a  pur- 
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pose  to  engage  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
youtig  men,  and  young  women  too,  in 
the  service  of  all  that  is  great  and  good. 
He  reverences  his  hearers,  puts  great  fidth 
in  their  susceptibility  to  the  highest  moral 
influences,  and  tasks  all  his  powers  to 
make  his  words  acceptable  to  them.  The 
essays  are  thoroughly  sound  in  principle, 
simple  in  expression,  full  almost  to  excess 
of  the  fruits  of  various  reading,  and  earnest 
and  devout  in  their  tone.  Their  faults 
are  many ;  but  they  are  not  such  as  to 
defeat  their  general  aim :  some  of  them 
are  the  result  of  the  desultory  character 
inseparable  from  a  volume  of  unconnected 
lectures,  and  others  of  them,  perhaps,  be- 
come such  by  crossing  the  Atlantic  and 
meeting  the  English  eye.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  book  deserves  our  hearty  com- 
mendation. 

Our  main  object  in  taking  it  up  now  is 
to  derive  from  it  some  suggestions  for  a 
few  plain  practical  comments  to  our  own 
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young  readers  at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  year  of  our  labors.  Like  our  author, 
we  advise  all  who  are  of  riper  years  and 
maturer  judgment  to  pass  over  this  final 
article ;  not  begrudging,  however,  the 
solitary  half-sheet  which  is  devoted  to  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  their  juniors,  perhaps 
their  own  children*  There  is  no  fear  of 
its  being  neglected.  If  none  glance  at  it 
but  the  class  for  whom  it  is  especially  in- 
tended, it  will  vie  with  any  other  article 
in  the  volume  in  the  number  of  its  intelli- 
gent readers. 

For  we  also  hope,  and  more  than  hope, 
that  our  pases  have  many  young  readers. 
This  periodical  keeps  them  as  a  body  con- 
tinually in  view.  Its  pages  are  most  care- 
fully adapted  to  their  tastes  and  their  im- 
provement. Its  subjects,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  them,  are  always  brought  before 
the  imaginary  tribunal  of  our  yoimg  men, 
before  they  are  sent  forth  into  the  world. 
There  is  no  portion  of  the  community 
whose  favorable  censure  it  more  deeply 
desires,  or  is  more  fully  bent  upon  win- 
ning ;  hence  there  is  none  which  exerts 
a  more  direct  influence  upon  the  style 
and  character  of  its  endeavors  to  contri- 
bute to  the  general  progress  of  the  age. 
And  this  solicitude  has  a  threefold  reason : 
first,  and  supremely,  a  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  the  young  themselves ; 
secondly,  a  natural  regard  for  its  own  in- 
terest as  a  journal ;  and,  thirdly,  a  sense 
of  its  responsibility  to  the  generation 
which  the  young  are  in  process  of  form- 
ing. 

We  desire  to  be  of  sei-vice  to  young 

people  in  a  matter  which  is  to  them  of  in- 
calculable importance — ^the  choice  of  the 
books  they  read,  and  their  general  esti- 
mate of  the  literature  of  the  age  they  Uve 
in.  Young  men  find  themselves  as  soon 
as  their  minds  expand  to  a  clear  perception 
of  their  relation  to  things  around  tnem, 
in  the  midst  of  a  whole  world  of  literature, 
good,  indifferent,  and  infamous,  into  the 
possession  of  which  they  have  entered  as 
an  inheritance,  and  which  is  daily  increas- 
ing upon  their  hands.  They  are  appealed 
to  by  a  thousand  conflicting  voices,  and 
called  to  exercise  their  judgments  upon  the 
gravest  questions — some  of  which  ought 
not  to  be  submitted  to  their  judgment  at 
all,  being  placed  by  Providence  beyond 
the  need  of  it,  and  others  which  every 
generation  brings  to  its  own  children  to 
decide  \ipon.  Growing  up  into  such  re- 
sponsibilities, they  can  not  have  too  many 


guardians  and  monitors.  Those  whom  we 
address  are  not  without  guides  in  things 
which  pertain  to  their  supreme,  their  eter- 
nal interests,  and  in  all  that  concerns  the 
link  between  this  world,  with  all  its  duties 
and  obligations,  and  the  next,  with  its 
blessedness  and  rewards.  Our  function  it 
to  be  serviceable  to  them  in  regard  to  the 
probation  of  their  minds  in  the  world  of 
literature ;  to  mediate  betwen  them  and 
the  books  which  claim  their  attention ;  to 
suggest  those  which  may  be  read,  to  re- 
conunend  those  which  should  be  read  with 
deep  earnestness,  and  to  act  as  an  Index 
Mcpurgatorius  with  regard  to  those 
which  they  should  ayoi£  We  aim  to 
condense  for  them  into  readable  easays 
the  information  of  many  unreadable  vo- 
lumes ;  to  immask  the  illusions  and  dis- 
cover the  true  tendencies  of  the  bewildered 
speculatists  with  whom  our  own,  Uke  every 
age,  abounds ;  and,  while  doing  all  this, 
to  foster  and  direct  those  intellectual  and 
literary  tastes  which  are  only  not  the  no- 
blest that  a  young  man  can  cultivate. 
This  is  our  aim,  and  this  we  will  do,  if  God 
permit — but  not  without  the  aid  of  our 
young  men  themselves.  We  would  be  a 
necessity  to  them — they  are  a  necessity 
to  us.  Our  hope  is  in  their  frank  and  un- 
reserved surrender  of  their  minds  to  our 
guidance  now  in  their  unformed  youth ; 
we  have  no  doubt  of  going  with  them  in 
that  case  through  life,  and  of  being  trans- 
mitted with  their  approval  to  their  child- 
ren after  them.  We  would  make  much 
sacrifice  of  literary  pretension,  were  it  ne- 
cessary— but  it  is  not — in  order  to  sustain 
and  to  extend  our  influence  upon  the  mul- 
titudes of  those  who  are  now  just  emerge 
ing  out  of  boyhood,  fresh  with  all  the 
elastic  vigor  of  their  youth.  Give  them 
to  us,  and  we  care  not  who  rival  us  in  the 
good  graces  of  their  fiithers.  But  they 
will  be  the  fiithers  soon  themselves.  Th^ 
are  forming  the  generation  which  is  now 
at  hand ;  and  no  periodical,  tinctured  by 
the  slightest  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
cause  of  all  progress,  can  fail  to  see  the 
importance  of  its  mission  to  the  youth  of 
the  age.  They  are  to  sway  the  coming 
time.  All  the  best  interests  of  humanity 
will  soon  be  transmitted  to  their  keeping. 
Many  religious,  commercial,  political  ques- 
tions of  our  nge  ^wait  their  solution  in 
the  next.  Many  great  social  refonns 
which  are  now  struggling  into  possibility 
will  be  in  their  hands  to  mature  or  to  sup- 
press.   Many  feai'ful  evils,  which  are  only 
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threatening  ns,  mnst  be  gi-appled  with  by 
them;  and  thje  responsibility  of  having 
any  part  in  the  training  of  the  future  men 
of  the  age,  is  a  consideration  which,  more 
than  our  own  interest,  or  even  their  per- 
sonal good,  moves  us  to  continual  jealousy 
over  our  influence  with  the  young.  These 
remarks  may  seem  to  travel  out  of  the 
sphere  of  our  impersonal  i^notion ;  but 
tney  are  not  unsuitable  to  the  time,  or 
our  professional  office,  when  rightlv 
viewed.  Moreover,  we  have  begged  this 
sheet  for  particular  readers,  and  they  will 
understand  our  meaning  and  motives. 

How  many  thousands  of  young  men  are 
just  at  this  time  thinkihe  of  their  plans 
ir  mental  im,>roTemeDt  luring  the  com- 
ing  year,  musing  over  their  last  year's 
neglected  and  broken  rules,  and  scheming, 
in  the  impressible  buoyancy  of  their  se&- 
forgiveness,  new  "  distributions  of  time  I" 
Few  intelligent  young  people,  between 
the  age  of  fileen  and  five-and-twenty,  let 
either  a  birthday  or  a  New  Year  pass 
without  some  such  tribute  to  the  import- 
ance of  system  in  the  management  of 
their  little  stock  of  opportunity.  They 
have  not  yet  reached  the  time  when  the 
taind  grows  weary  of  forming  plans  for 
its  self-regulation,  or  is  disgusted. with  its 
past  failures.  Their  period  of  life  is  full 
of  elasticity:  the  voice  of  the  past  is 
scarcely  heard ;  the  future,  and  the  pre- 
sent, out  of  which  it  is  growing,  is  every 
thing.  What  would  we  not  give  if  we 
could  point  out  to  them  one  single  book 
or  tract  which  should  give  them  effectual 
help  at  this  critical  conjuncture !  But  we 
know  not  one  treatise  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  English  language  which  meets 
the  case.  Heavy  and  cumbrous  books  on 
the  "improvement  of  the  mind"  there 
are  in  abundance;  "students'  guides," 
also,  we  have,  which  may  be  of  service  to 
such  young  Teutonic  geniuses  as  have 
their  whole  life  before  them  for  study, 
with  all  their  faculties  under  their  absolute 
control,  and  know  no  weariness  of  the 
flesh  or  spirit.  But  a  plain,  sensible  tract 
— ^nothing  more  is  wanted — ^which  should 
lay  down  the  few  general  principles  on 
which  mental  culture  depends,  point  out 
the  best  and  most  accessible  works  on 
every  subject,  and  direct  the  young  reader 
to  the  surest  means  of  cultivating  and 
gratifying  his  various  intellectual  faculties, 
IB  sighed  for  in  vain  by  multitudes  of 
young  men.  Even  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, where  they  might  reasonably 


be  looked  for,  nothing  is  more  diflicult  to 
And  than  a  plain  directory,  keeping  pace 
with  the  age  and  its  works,  to  the  young 
man's  studios.  And  as  it  regards  the 
large  unprofessional  mass  of  our  youth,  the 
young  artisans  and  apprentices — ^the  bulk 
of  the  youthful  population — they  are  left 
to  their  own  instmcts,  directed  by  the 
casual  review  or  the  public  voice,  in  the 
choice  of  books :  the  whole  world  of  lite- 
rature is  before  them,  and  Providence 
their  only  guide. 

These  reflections  were  suggested  to  our 
minds  by  many  passages  in  I)r.  Thomson's 
lectures,  and  especia^y  by  his  Essay  on 
Mucdlaneous  Reading.  The  Essay  itself 
does  not  answer  to  the  title,  and  so  far 
disappointed  us;  for  there  is  nothing 
which  we  should  be  more  glad  to  see  than 
an  earnest  lecture  on  one  of  the  great  evils 
of  our  railroad-reading  times — Aat  of  the 
desultory,  purposeless  habit  of  reading 
every  thing  which  feUs  in  one's  way.  An 
inveterate  miscellaneous  reader  will  never 
come  to  any  good.  He  adopts  the  surest 
method  of  impairing  his  faculties,  and 
teaching  his  memory  to  be  unfaithful. 
He  is  a  marvel  to  himself  that  he  can 
read  so  much  and  know  so  little.  He 
gradually  becomes  a  total  stranger  to  the 
exercise  of  earnest,  patient  thought,  and 
is  sure  to  descend  to  a  vicious  and  trifling 
taste.  He  contracts  the  &tal  habit  of 
reading  without  attention,  and  the  still 
more  &tal  habit  of  catching  the  tone  of 
whatever  happens  to  be  passing  through 
his  mind — if  he  has  any  left — at  the  mo- 
ment. Hence  vanity,  presumption,  un- 
reality, skepticism ;  and  m  the  end,  it  may 
be,  something  worse  than  all  these,  to 
which  theytoo  often  lead.  To  take  another 
and  a  lighter  view  of  it :  the  aimless  reader 
of  every  thing  defrauds  himself  of  nearly 
all  the  benefit,  and  very  much  of  the 
pleasure,  which  iudicious  reading  affords. 
He  does  not  give  his  faculties  time  to 
play  their  part.  His  mind  is  always  in 
too  much  haste  to  think,  reflect,  and  form 
a  deliberate  judgment ;  hence  he  loses  the 
exquisite  pleasure,  and  the  great  advan- 
tage, of  ratifying  or  reversing  by  his  own 
judgment  the  conclusions  of  others.  His 
memory,  crowded  with  various  and  dis- 
cordant rubbish,  resents  the  neglect  of 
method,  and  comes  at  length  to  be  utterly 
inert.  His  imagination,  or  fancy,  or  taste, 
has  no  time  to  dwell  upon,  and  relish,  and 
feel  the  beauties,  which  just  flash  upon  it, 
and  are  gone  for  ever.    Thus  all  the  ends 
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of  reading  are  pei-verted  f  the  price  of 
knowledge,  and  wisdom,  and  enaless  de- 
light is  in  ike  hands  of  a  fool ;  ^^  the  Pie- 
rian spring,"  as  Dr.  Thomson  somewhere 
says,  "  is  turned  into  the  waters  ofXtethe;^^ 
and  the  mind,  seemingly  always  at  work, 
has  never  any  thing  to  show  for  its  pains. 

Reading,  nowever,  must  be  in  some 
sort  miscellaneous — ^that  is,  diversified; 
and,  provided  it  be  directed  by  a  few 
great  controlling  principles,  can  not  be 
too  various.  Our  essay,  after  discussing 
briefly  how  toe  should  read,  comes  to  the 
question,  why  we  should  read ;  and  then 
makes  a  needless  distinction  between  the 
lighter  uses  and  the  higher  ends  of  read- 
ing. We  say  needless;  for,  "to  tranquil- 
ize  our  passions,  to  beguile  our  journeys, 
to  give  mterest  to  our  idle  hours,  to  re&ie 
the  manners  and  harmonize  the  heart,  to 
awaken  the  desire  for  knowledge  and 
form  the  taste  for  reading,"  are  surely 
worthy  to  be  classed  among  the  highest 
ends  at  which  books  aim;  and  our  hu- 
man nature  being  what  it  is,  these  objects 
are  not  lightly  to  be  "  passed  over,"  even 
when  put  in  comparison  with  "  the  inform- 
ation, the  balancing,  and  the  stimulating 
of  the  mind,  the  formation  of  the  style, 
and  the  reformation  of  the  heart."  As  we 
would  put  it,  every  young  man  should 
determme  to  apply  these  five  tests  to  ctU 
/K^  reading  of  every  kind,  or  rather 
should  make  every  page  he  reads  contri- 
bute to  one  or  other  of  these  five  purposes : 
1.  The  information  of  his  mind  in  his  own 
particular  vocation.  2.  The  acquisition 
of  general  knowledge.  8.  The  disciplining 
of  his  faculties.  4.  Their  pure  recreation. 
And,  6.  Lastly,  though  pervading  all,  the 
education  and  amendment  of  the  soul,  as 
on  probation  for  eternity.  To  regulate 
and  adjust  these  various  purposes,  to 
neglect  none,  to  give  each  its  proper 
place,  to  remember  each  at  the  right 
time,  is  the  great  problem  of  the  young 
reader's  probation,  the  test  and  trial  of 
his  wisdom.  There  are  no  lighter  and 
higher  ends  of  reading ;  whatever  hour 
can  give  a  good  account  to  one  or  other 
of  these  tests  is  an  hour  well  spent. 

We  would  reverse  Dr.  Thomson's  order, 
and  place  the  proper  profession  of  a  young 
man  first  in  its  claim  upon  his  time. 
"  There  are  those  who  object  to  this  di- 
rection, and  think  that  a  man  should  con- 
centrate all  his  powers  upon  his  profes- 
sion." We  are  among  the  objectors.  All 
who  arc  supposed  to  read  these  lines  have 


a  calling  in  life  ;  and  every  calling — if  we 
omit  some  of  the  lowest — has  a  literature 
of  its  own,  which  it  should  be  the  busi- 
ness and  the  pride  of  every  one  whom 
Providence  has  placed  in  it  to  cultivate. 
In  our  own  days  of  methodized  knowledge, 
every  profession  and  every  craft  has  the 
results  of  all  experience  digested  into 
books.  In  the  professions,  properly  so 
called,  every  one  knows  that  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  eminence  is  assiduous  daily 
and  nightly  devotion  to  the  volumes  in 
which  all  their  mysteries  are  locked  up. 
The  divine,  the  lawyer,  and  the  doctor  of 
medicine  are  each  of  them  set  down  at 
the  threshold  of  life  in  the  midst  of  a 
library  all  but  unlimited  ;  and  what  is 
the  fim9(t  obligation  of  reading  to  them  ? 
But  the  builder,  and  the  carpenter,  and 
the  tanner,  the  tradesman  in  every 
line,  the  clerk  in  every  office,  all  have  a 
specific  literature  of  their  own,  more  or 
less  extensive,  more  or  less  repaying 
study.  To  what  a  large  class  of  young 
men  should  McCulloch's  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary be  instead  of  a  library ! 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  book- 
learning  of  his  own  craft  is  honorable  in 
each,  and  secures  every  voung  man  from 
contempt.  It  can  not  fail  to  tell  upon  his 
success  m  life  ;  for  it  will  double  his  inter- 
est in  his  occupation,  and  the  zeal  which 
he  throws  into  its  affairs.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  amount  of  general  information 
will  redeem  the  folly  of  him  who  is  shal- 
low and  soon  exhausted  upon  subjects  in 
which  he  should  be  a  master.  Let,  there- 
fore, the  books  which  bear  upon  his  own 
calling  be  the  foundation  shelf  in  his  lit- 
tle library ;  let  him  determine,  whatever 
else  he  may  be  ignorant  of,  to  be  wise  in 
the  things  which  concern  his  business  in 
life,  and  to  derive  all  the  benefit  which 
thought,  and  study,  and  reading  will  af* 
ford  him  in  his  attention  to  his  daily  calling. 
And  if  he  does  so,  he  will  not  only  secure 
an  honorable  place  in  his  own  vocation,  but 
take  the  surest  method  of  acquiring  general 
knowledge.  For  such  is  the  communion 
of  all  branches  of  information,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  study  one  subject  well  with- 
out becoming  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  a  thousand  accessory  matters.  Al- 
most every  good  book  on  every  topic  is 
a  kind  of  centre  to  all  literature. 

Thus  having  done  justice,  as  we  think, 
to  the  claims  of  a  yoimg  man's  main  voca- 
tion, we  pass  naturally  to  the  second 
guiding  prmciple  of  all  our  reading — ^the 
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acquisition  of  general  information.  It  is 
not  only  desirable,  but  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  young  man,  under  the  condition 
we  have  already  laid  down,  to  aim  at 
some  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of 
knowledge.  And  it  is  a  duty  which  is 
placed  in  our  day  within  the  reach  of  ful- 
nilment  to  every  one  who  is  in  earnest, 
and  redeems  his  time.  But  the  mark 
must  not  be  set  too  high.  We  must 
learn  to  content  ourselves  with  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  science,  with  the  leading 
dates  of  history,  with  the  broad  outline 
of  geography,  and,  in  short,  with  thefwn- 
damental  facta  of  all  knowledge.  Ijiese 
are  provided  by  the  industry  of  skillful 
writers  in  such  variety  and  abundance, 
and  at  so  cheap  a  cost,  that  almost  every 
young  man  may  have  on  his  own  shelves 
the  elementary  principles  of  all  the  liter- 
ature of  the  world.  If  he  take  pains  to 
establish  in  his  mind  the  rudiments  of  any 
science,  there  will  be  the  nucleus  of  an 
ever-lowing  information.  Geology  is 
the  science  of  a  life ;  but  there  are  at  least 
a  dozen  handbooks  which  digest  most 
scientifically,  in  a  few  pages,  all  the  results 
of  the  last  thirty  years'  astonishing  reve- 
lations in  that  science.  A  clear  and  defin- 
ite notion  of  the  great  critical  eras  in  the 
history  of  the  world  is  obtained  at  no 
great  expense  of  labor,  but  its  advantage 
as  the  foundation  of  a  growing  historical 
knowledge  is  incalculable.  The  same  ap- 
plies with  still  more  force  to  the  history 
of  our  own  land.  In  short,  we  may  apply 
this  princijjle  generally.  The  youth  who 
would  enrich  his  mind,  fill  hii3  memoir 
with  knowledge,  and  go  on  through  liie 
adding  to  his  stores  of  information,  must 
spend  his  first  years  in  laying  diligently 
his  foundations.  Let  him  be  thanlmd  for 
the  handbooks  of  the  day,  its  dictionaries 
of  science  and  general  knowledge,  which 
none  despise  but  the  ignorant ;  let  him 
make  it  a  rule  to  read  nothing  on  any 
subject  the  principles  of  which  he  has  not 
fixed  in  his  memory;  let  him  keep  his 
notebook  near  at  hand,  and  use  it  not  too 
much,  but  to  the  purpose ;  and,  finally, 
let  him  determine  to  find  out  the  meaning 
of  every  word  which  convicts  him  of  his 
ignorance,  and  to  satisfy  himself  at  once 
on  every  point  which  is  doubtful.  K  he 
work  on  nis  way  patiently,  and  humbly, 
and  perseveringly,  guided  by  these  rules, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  inform- 
ation with  which,  in  the  course  of  years, 
he  will  store  his  mind. 


But  there  is  another  purpose,  and  high- 
er even  than  this,  to  which  reading  should 
be  subservient — ^the  disciplining  of  our 
mental  faculties.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
at  all  without  pei*forming,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, a  series  of  mental  processes. 
So  fer,  however,  as  we  have  already  gone, 
these  processes  have  been  regarded  as 
ministering  to  the  memory  alone,  the  aim 
bein^  to  store  up  knowledge  for  use. 
Multitudes  never  go  beyond  this.  They 
use  their  minds  through  life  without  study- 
ing, or  seeking  to  improve,  the  wonderful 
instrument  which  they  use.  But  the  mind 
is  susceptible  of  an  education  and  of  a 
discipline  which  has  no  limit  in  this  life. 
Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  read- 
ing may  subserve  the  strengthening  of  the 
mental  powers;  first,  when  it  is  chosen 
for  that  express  purpose,  making  that  its 
only  aim ;  and  secondly,  by  its  insensible,  un- 
conscious infiuence,  when  it  is  conducted 
aright.  Those  who  have  time  and  oppor- 
tunity do  well  to  put  themselves  in  early 
life  under  the  discipline  of  those  abstract 
studies,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to 
train  the  mind  to  patient  thought,  con- 
centrated attention,  and  government  of 
its  own  processes.  Such  are  mathematics 
and  formal  logic;  and  the  hours  spent 
upon  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid,  orth^ 
mastering  of  the  laws  of  syllogistic  reason- 
ing, are  never  thrown  away,  though  their 
benefit  remains  simply  withm  the  mmd.  It 
direct  and  practical  benefit  be  considered 
essential,  the  same  advantage  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  mental  powers  may  be 
gained  by  studyingmetaphysics  and  mental 
science,  making  some  such  book  as  Tay- 
lor's JSlements  of  Thought  the  founda- 
tion ;  or  by  determimng  to  master,  for 
instance,  Butler's  Analogy  and  Sermons, 
We  would  lay,  however,  more  stress  at 
present  upon  the  slow  but  sure  effect 
upon  the  invigoration  of  the  mind,  of  the 
fixed  habit  of  reading  carefiillv  whatever 
is  read.  And  here  we  may  refer  with  ap- 
probation to  our  essayist's  excellent  ob- 
servations on  the  question,  How  shall  we 
read?  The  substance  of  his  answer  is, 
that  we  must  read,  first,  with  diligent 
scrutiny  of  the  meaning  of  words — ^uieir 
shades  of  meaning,  and  their  construction 
in  the  sentence.  "Hence,  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  have  always  upon  the  table 
an  English  dictionary,  and  a  biographical, 
a  geographical,  and  a  scientific  one,  that 
we  mav  undei*stand  the  allusions,  and  feel 
the  fuU  power,  of  the  author.    A  good 
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book  read  with  constant  references,  when- 
ever necessary,  to  maps,  history,  and  au- 
thority, is  worth  a  cart-load  read  superfi- 
cially; it  exercises  our  highest  faculties, 
extends  the  circle  of  our  information,  and 
revives,  deepens,  and  applies  knowledge 
previously  acquired."  Next,  that  we 
should  read  with  reflection;  that  is,  that 
the  reader  should  constrain  himself  to  fol- 
low the  thread  of  the  author's  argument, 
exercising  an  independent  judgment  upon 
"  the  valmity  of  his  inferences,  the  weight 
of  his  matter,  the  additional  illustrations 
and  arguments  by  which  his  reasoning 
might  be  corroborated,  the  relation  which 
the  facts  bear  to  our  previous  knowledge. 
Men  too  often,  either  from  a  want  of  m- 
formation  or  a  want  of  independence, 
from  an  overweening  confidence  in  the 
author  or  an  incorrigible  indolence  in 
themselves,  from  an  unpardonable  haste 
or  an  unfortunate  weakness,  receive  all 
that  they  read.  Such  minds  are  never  in 
one  stay.  If  you  would  know  their  pre- 
sent  state  of  mind  and  opinion,  ask  what 
book  they  have  last  read."  These  last 
sentences  are  worth  pondering  ;  but  thev 
must  be  guarded  against  perversion.  It 
is  a  miserable  thing  for  a  young  man  to  be 
under  the  hard  necessity  of  weighing  every 
truth  for  himself.  Surely  God  never  mtend- 
ed  that.  Surely  the  unripe  youth  must 
pass  through  a  term  of  frank  submission 
and  docile  surrender  to  the  guidance  of 
others,  in  which  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  set  his  own  seal,  and  give  his  as- 
sent to  what  he  learns,  before  he  should 
trust  to  his  own  independent  jud^ent. 
But  to  a  thoughtfrd,  humble,  and  devout 
youth  the  transition  is  gradual  and  sure 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  If  he  is  wise 
enough  to  seek  direction  as  to  what  he 
reads,  and  never  in  earlier  life  permits 
himself  to  listen  to  any  but  trustworthy 
and  authoritative  teachers,  he  will  in  due 
time  know  how  to  choose  the  good  and 
refuse  the  evil ;  he  will  be  in  no  danger 
of  being  swayed  without  volition  of  his 
own  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  Lastly, 
comes  the  appropriation  of  reading.  The 
determination  to  make  that  which  is  read 
our  ovm  results  surely  in  the  general  in- 
vigoration  of  the  mtellectufd  powers. 
"  The  habit  of  attentive,  reflective,  appro- 
priative  reading  may  not  be  easily  ac- 
quired, nor  is  anjr  other  good  habit ;  but 
we  may  say  of  it,  what  Aristotle  says  of 
learning,  "  The  roots  are  bitter,  but  the 
fruits  are  sweet."    Touth  is  the  time  to 


acqidre  it,  and  the  best  mode  is  to  use  the 
pen;  not  to  transcribe  important  chap- 
ters or  beautifiil  passages,  to  be  used  as 
aids  in  argumentation  or  gems  in  compo- 
sition— ^a  practice  which  enervates  memo- 
ry and  degrades  style ;  nor  to  construct 
common-places— an  exercise  much  more 
useful;  but  to  form  discourse  of  your 
own."  Here,  however,  we  must  pause, 
and  suggest  our  own  idea  of  the  use  of  the 
pen,  instead  of  that  which  the  author 
seems  to  intend.  Not  a  word  should  be 
said  against  the  practice  of  accumulating 
choice  passages  of  great  authors;  the 
very  act  of  writing  them  down  must  im- 
press their  influence  deeply  upon  the 
mind.  But  the  most  important  use  of  the 
pen  of  the  young  student  is  to  analyze  the 
work  which  he  is  reading,  and  reproduce 
its  train  of  thought  in  his  own  words,  and 
with  as  much  precision  as  he  can.  This 
habit,  perserved  in  for  a  few  years,  would 
do  more  than  any  one  other  rule  to  form, 
and  strengthen,  and  discipline  the  mind. 
It  would  abridge  hid  reading  very  consi- 
derably, but  a  thousandfold  increase  his 
benefit. 

Recreation  is  the  natural  counterpart 
of  discipline ;  let  us,  then,  turn  to  another 
legitimate  test  which  may  be  applied. 
Human  nature  requires,  and  God  permits, 
rest  and  diversion  both  to  body  and  souL 
Among  all  the  sources  of  simple  recrea- 
tion to  which  men  repair,  books  may  be 
fairly  regarded  as  takmg  the  first  place. 
There  is  more  pure  refreshment  of  n>irit 
and  exhilaration  of  mind  derived  rrom 
literature  than  from  any  one  other  refuge 
of  man's  weariness ;  perhaps,  in  our  day 
and  in  this  land,  than  from  all  others  com- 
bined. We  riiaJl  say  nothing  now  of  the 
perversion  of  this  wholesome  source  of  re- 
creation ;  of  the  vast  mass  of  pestilential 
literature  which  creates  and  feels  its  abuse. 
We  have  now  to  do  only  with  the  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  use  of  reading  to  this 
end ;  and  with  special  refereQce  to  those 
who  make  reading  an  earnest  business  of 
life.  They  ^ould  impress  this  principle 
upon  their  minds,  that  writingB  of  lighter 
interest  are  to  be  resorted  to  for  mental 
recreation  alone.  Light  reading  b  the 
repose  of  the  mind  wUch  reads  hard.  It 
should  not  take  the  place  of  bodily  rest, 
of  the  refreshment  of  the  soul  amid  the 
beauties  of  nature,  of  social  relaxation, 
and  of  the  several  amenities  of  life.  It 
should  aim  simply  at  the  refreshment  of 
the  mental  faculties;  and  be  moderate. 
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therefore,  and  discreet.  Being  Bncli,  it  is 
Ks  naeful  Id  its  place  as  more  eftmest  stod  J, 
ftud  can  be  aa  well  accounted  for.  Tliere 
ia  a  TOst  ran^e  of  literature  in  which  the 
miad  ma;  disport  itself  and  come  back 
refreshed.  In  this  m&y  be  classed  pure 
poetry,  books  of  travel,  genial  and  garru- 
lous essays,  lives  of  good  and  great  men, 
and  such  pictures  of  liie  and  manuers  la 
are  less  fictions  than  reflections  of  reality 
and  truth.  The  same  nund  wiiich  works 
hard  in  reasoning,  -combining,  storing  up 
its  acquireoienta,  finds  its  rest  in  imagina- 
tion, fancy,  and  humor.  Let  us  deserve  our 
re^se  by  the  labor  of  reality,  and  then  find 
it  if  we  will  for  a  season  in  the  unreal 
world.  But  here  we  are  on  dangeroas 
ground;  let  as  make  our  essayist  the 
spokesman. 

"I  utter  a  ein^e  caveat  tgsinst  a  cUas  of 
books  which  is  usually  employed  to  serve  the  ' 
purposei  of  rocrestion  —  I  moan  novels  and  ro-  ' 
mances.  Id  oondemning  them,  let  u3  not  be 
nnderstood  as  denouncing  all  fictitious  produc- ' 
tlona ;  the  &b1es  of  ^Beop,  the  allegories  of  pro- 
phecy, the  parafalu  of  Christ,  the  tales  which 
embellish  and  impress  historical  fiwts,  and  the 
illustrationH  which  the  pulpit  employs  with  so 
much  grace  and  efBciency,  afford  at  once  au- 
thority for  fiction,  and  rules  for  its  construction 
and  use.  Novels  and  romances  usually  offend 
a  pure  taste  and  a  sound  mind  by  their  gaudy 
dress,  their  unnatural  oharactcrs,  and  th^  pau- 
taty  of  instruction  ;  and  always  tend  to  weaken 
the  power  of  attention,  to  impair  the  judgment, 
to  divorce  the  connection  between  action  and 
sympathy,  to  give  a  preponderance  to  the  ima- 
pnation,  to  create  s  distaste  for  simple  truth, 
and  B  disinclination  both  for  manly  studies  and 
the  dull  realities  of  life.  Many  of  them  are  li- 
able to  a  greater  objection,  as,  b;  a  Plutonic 
chemistry,  they  turn  the  diamond  of  virtue  intc 
the  charcoal  of  vice.  It  is  alleged  that  they  soft- 
en the  heart,  and  esdta  an  interest'in  suffer- 
ing. Often,  however,  it  is  an  undistinguishing 
or  a  mawkish  sensibility,  which,  while  it  can 
weep  over  the  picture  of  a  dead  gipsy,  can 
wring  the  heart  of  a  Uving  father.  That,  by  in- 
flaming the  imsgination,  interesting  the  affec- 
tions, and  exciting  an  interest  in  books,  they 
may  be  Dseflil  to  some  minds,  and,  indeed,  to 
mostmindsin  certain  moods,  must  be  admittad; 
but  since  the  good  they  accomplish  may  be 
effected  by  works  of  unquestionable  tendency, 
why  resort  to  such  as  intoxicate  while  they  im- 
paradiae,  bewilder  while  they  allure,  and  emas- 
culate while  they  excite  T    The  higher  forms  of 


All  this  ia  very  good  in  the  mcdn,  thoneh 
the  author's  illustration  of  his  point  at  tne 
commencement  is  uDgularly  unfortunate. 


To  ssy  nothioR  of  the  table,  and  the  his- 
torian's and  tne  preaoher'a  illustrations, 
surely  the  prophetic  allegory  and  the  Re- 
deemer's parables  have  no  element  of  tio- 
tion  in  them.  Our  Lord's  parables  are 
based  upon  the  deepest  and  moat  myste- 
rioos  truths  of  nature  and  of  Uie,  and  are 
the  profoundest  and  severest  part  of  His 
teatuiing.  What  seems  fiction  in  his  lips 
is  no  other  than  the  inmost  reality  of 
things.  But  not  to  dwell  upon  this,  the 
light  literature  of  the  day  demands  the 
yontbfiil  reader's  utmost  caution.  The 
&r  greater  portion  of  it  is  simply  worth- 
less ;  much  of  the  remainder,  however 
bright,  is  polluted.  There  is  a  residue, 
which  is  the  creation  of  the  biffheet  order 
of  genius,  employed  in  the  deuneation  of 
life  and  manners :  but  here  we  are  met  by 
a  sad  alternative.  Either  they  leave  out 
altogether  the  mystery  of  man's  religious 
nature,  and  the  strugglesof  bis  probation 
for  another  world — that  is  to  say,  the 
most  real  and  essential  element  of  bis  be- 
ing ;  or,  if  they  admit  it,  it  is  generally  in 
such  a  manner  ai  to  oonvej'  tne  most  un- 
real impressions.  A  consoiousneea  of  this 
is  perpetually  inducing  sinoere  Christian 
waters  to  exhibit  tbe  workings  of  the 
ipiritual  faith  and  life  in  religious  novels — 
in  some  cases,  indeed,  with  great  success. 
But  the  instauoea  of  anooeeaare  not  those 
which  command  general  attention  and  ex- 
cite general  tranqr ;  it  is  not  in  the  tales 
of  which  Ih-ed  may  be  regarded  as  the 
highest  representative  at  present  that  we 
are  to  look  for  Christian  truth  recom- 
mended in  fiction.  If  &ith  is  merely  a 
vague  aspiration  of  the  soul,  and  the  per- 
fection of  tbe  RedeMner'i  Itft  its  only  ati- 
mulant  and  object,  then  I>red,  and  a  tew 
other  books  of  the  same  kind,  bat  with 
less  genius,  are  exquisite  exhibitions  of  its 
influence ;  but  if  &ith  is  tbe  great  oondi- 
tion  of  man's  aoo^tsnoe,  and  the  atoning 
deatA  of  ChriM  ita  first  and  and  indispeuft- 
abte  object,  then  are  these  works  capable 
of  doin^  snob  misobief  as  their  transcend- 
ent  gemuB,  and  their  harrowing  appeals 
to  the  benevolent  instincts  of  bnmaiiity, 
can  scarcely  repmr.  But  tbia  ia  tempting 
us  into  a  digression,  from  wbidi  we  must 
make  haste  to  return. 

It,  however,  leads  us  Erectly  to  the 
last  teat  which  a  thoughtful  young  man 
shoidd  apply  to  all  bis  reading — ita  influ- 
ence upon  bis  sjnritual  nature,  tiie  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  to  God  and  man,  and 
<  his  relation  to  another  iifc    Oar  author 
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makes,  in  dosing,  some  pertinent  and 
striking  remarks  upon  the  supremacy  of 
the  Bible,  age  after  age,  in  its  influence 
upon  the  human  mind ;  and  on  the  su- 
preme importance  of  Hvuig  under  its  con- 
tinual  inspiration.  He  whose  being  is 
ruled  by  the  Word  of  God,  wiD,  of  course, 
read  nothing  which  that  Word  does  not 
sanction;  and  in  proportion  to  the  inte- 
grity of  his  submission  to  its  sway,  will 
be  his  jealousy  over  his  intercourse  with 
the  thoughts  and  words  of  men.  It  will 
cost  him  no  great  effort  to  renounce  or 
withstand  the  fascinations  of  unsanctified 
literature,  who  trembles  at  the  Word  of 
Qod,  But  more  than  that,  he  will  make 
it  his  study  to  bring  all  his  reading  into 
subordination  to  the  supreme  influence  of 
Divine  truth,  and  into  cooperation  with 
its  sanctifying  energy.  Religion  has  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  discipline  of 
the  intellect  and  the  enrichment  of  the 
mind.  The  Divine  Spirit  uses  all  our 
faculties  in  the  process  of  our  salvation. 
He  opens  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  to  the  prepared  mind;  and 
the  preparation  of  our  minds  for  the 
highest  teaching  is  not  His  work  alone. 
It  may  be  that  the  intellectual  discipline 
of  this  life  may  have  more  to  do  with  an- 
other life  than  we  are  apt  to  think ;  and 
that  indolence  or  unfruitAil  reading  may 
entail  consequences  which  the  blessedness 
of  eternal  salvation  w91  not  entirely  re- 
pair. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  piety  of  the 
earnest  student  and  conscientious  reader, 
who  sanctifies  all  his  acquirements  by 
deep  devotion,  and  who  thus  brings  every 
energy  of  his  mind,  and  affection  of  his 
heart,  and  impulse  of  his  will,  into  the 
service  of  his  religious  life,  comes  nearest 
to  that  standard  which  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  constantly  set  before  the  Chris- 
tian's eyes. 

But  the  religion  of  reading  does  not 
end  there.  We  are  bom  not  only  to  save 
our  own  souls,  but  to  do  our  duty. 
Knowledge  puffeth  up,  unless  its  subordi- 
nation to  the  practical  ends  of  usefulness 


turn  it  into  wisdom.  The  utilitarian 
principle,  if  it  have  any  value  at  all,  has 
its  value  here.  The  glory  of  every  young 
Christian,  of  every  young  man — alas  tor  the 
young  man  who  is  not  a  young  Christian! 
is  to  renounce  himself  for  the  good  of  his 
generation,  to  seek  not  his  own  things 
even  when  most  solicitous  for  his  own  ad- 
vancement, but  to  train  his  powers  and 
capabilities  to  their  utmost  pitch,  that 
they  may  bring  their  utmost  glory  to  God 
in  the  service  of  the  world's  redemption 
from  ignorance,  wretchedness,  and  sin. 
Every  vocation  of  usefulness  is  best  flUed 
by  those  who  bring  most  knowledge,  and 
wisdom,  the  fruit  of  sanctified  knowledge, 
to  the  performance  of  its  duties.  Let  Vie 
young  man,  therefore,  r^oice  in  his  youth. 
The  met  that  he  is  young  is  itself  a  most 
inspiriting  encouragement,  if  he  is  bent  on 
livm^  an  earnest  Ufe.  He  may  redeem 
his  time,  in  a  sense  in  which  none  else 
can;  he  may  renounce  every  evil  habit, 
form  and  act  upon  any  good  resolution, 
aspire  to  unlimited  excellence  and  useful- 
ness, and  hope  for  a  career  honored  of 
God  and  blessed  of  man — if  he  will. 

*' With  you  the  soil  is  plowed,  and  the  clods 
broken ;  cast  now  the  seed  into  the  furrow,  that, 
when  the  earth  moumeth,  and  the  vine  Ian- 
guisheth,  and  the  joy  of  Ihe  harp  ceasetb,  it 
shall  not  be  as  the  snaking  of  an  olive-tree,  or 
as  the  gleaning  of  grapes  when  the  vintage  is 
done ;  but  that  your  bams  may  be  filled  with 
plenty,  and  your  presses  burst  out  with  new 
wine.  The  mind  cultivated  from  youth  puts  on 
its  noblest  crown  when  the  almond-tree  flour- 
ishes, and  eiyoys  a  marvellous  second-sight 
when  they  that  look  out  of  the  windows  are 
darkened :  judges  have  given  their  ablest  deci- 
sions, physicians  ezhited  their  highest  skill,  and 
divines  produced  their  richest  works,  when  the 
grasshopper  was  a  burden.'* 

We  gladly  use  the  words  of  this  genuine 
Transatlantic  Mend  of  young  men  to  ex- 
press our  own  earnest  wishes,  and  our  fare- 
well for  the  present  to  all  the  young  peo* 
pie  who  read  our  pages. 
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KEMBLE'S      STATE      PAPERS.* 


HisTOBiANS  are  rapidly  getting  divided 
into  two  dasses:  those  wo  take  pains, 
and  those  who  make  money.  Some  few 
writers  are  honest  enough  to  do  the  first, 
and  clever  enough  to  do  the  second ;  but 
they  are  exceptions.  Generally  speiJdng, 
the  aim  of  the  writer  is  only  to  construct, 
with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity,  that 
repulsive  combination  of  the  instructive 
and  the  amusing  which  aspires  to  the  title 
of  popular  literature.  Facts  sink  into 
utter  unimportance;  views  of  character, 
theories  of  political  events,  explanations 
of  political  conduct,  once  given  by  some 
standard  writer,  are  endlessly  repeated; 
the  one  object  is,  not  to  say  any  thing 
new  or  any  thing  true,  but  to  say  some- 
thmg  smart.  Two  causes  are  at  work 
to  produce  this :  there  prevwls  an  ignor- 
ant admiration  of  the  mferior  modes  of 
modem  French  writers,  and  the  class  of 
writers  and  readers  constantlv  gets  worse 
as  it  gets  larger.  Writers  of  popular  his- 
tory, and  those  who  read  and  admire 
them,  may  be  compared  to  Turks  trying 
to  adopt  the  costume  and  fashions  of 
Western  Europe.  The  process  is  inevit- 
able, but  it  is  not  a  pleasing  one  to  witness. 
The  West  must  iniiise  its  ideas  into  the 
minds  of  the  East,  and  the  imitation  of 
external  peculiarities  marks  the  earliest 
and  easiest  stage  of  the  change ;  but  a 
European  feels  rather  ashamed  of  his  own 
costume  when  he  sees  it  travestied  on  the 
limbs  of  an  Oriental.  So,  although  we 
are  aware  that  bad  literature  must  pre- 
cede good  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  that 
the  demand  for  bad  literature  is  irresist- 
ible, still  we  shrink  from  the  spectacle. 
And  the  bad  literature  of  which  we  speak 
is  not  that  which  drculates  in  forbidden 
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streets,  but  that  which  comprises  the  slip- 
shod, irrelevant,  untrue,  careless,  preten- 
tious works  on  grave*  suhjects,  that  are 
intended  for  the  higher  and  middle  classes ; 
to  comic  histories,  to  clervemesses  of  all 
kinds  written  to  demand  about  grave  and 
great  men ;  to  all  the  trash  that  is  paraded 
as  "  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  country 
book  societies."  The  best  antidote  for 
such  literature,  and  the  only  one  that  has 
any  immediate  efficacy,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  those  few  gifted  writers  who 
can  please  as  well  as  conscientiously  in- 
quire, can  write  as  well  as  think,  and  tell 
a  story  as  well  as  examine  and  decide 
what  ought  to  be  told.  But  there  is  also 
another  class  of  writers  to  whom  we  owe 
great  obligations,  who  do  not  hope  to 
attain  a  mrect  popular  influence,  and 
whose  office  it  is  ratner  to  fortify  and  aid 
those  who  already  desire  that  a  love  of 
labor  and  a  love  of  truth  should  be  reco- 
gnized among  the  qualities  of  a  historian, 
than  to  allure  those  who  only  turn  to  his- 
tory to  fill  up  a  vacant  hour. 

Among  the  principal  of  the  writers  of 
this  class  is  Mr.  Kemble,  whose  studies  in 
Anglo-Saxon  history  have  been  found  so 
valuable  by  all  who  have  tried  to  go  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion and  law.  Mr.  Kemble  has  now  pu- 
blished a  work  referring  to  a  very  differ- 
ent era,  it  being  a  collection  of  State  Pa- 
pers intented  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
Europe,  but  especially  of  Germany  and 
the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  during  the 
period  when  William  III.  and  Anne  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  England.  We  have 
rather  more  than  two  hundred  letters 
from  men  and  women  who  then  held  emi- 
nent stations  in  the  political  world,  and  of 
these  a  large  proportion  are  from  the  pen 
of  Leibnitz.  Biographical  notices  are  in-  * 
serted  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  previous  history  and  subsequent  for- 
tunes of  the  different  writers  of  the  letters. 
These  notices  are  very  ably  and  carefully 
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written,  and  the  selection  of  letters  has 
been  made  with  sufficient  judgment  to 
enable  us  to  form  something  like  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  position  and  character 
of  the  chief  writers.  Altogether  it  is  a 
work  which  \^e  are  very  glad  to  have,  and 
which  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  wide- 
ly read.  We  might  make  objections  to 
it.  The  choice  of  the  subjects  of  biogra- 
phy is  somewhat  capricious;  many  of  the 
letters  are  unimportant,  and  many  of  the 
events  and  transactions  illustrated  by 
these  State  Papers  are  of  the  smallest  and 
humblest  oharaoter.  But  the  real  merit 
of  the  book  is  liot  in  the  parts,  but  in  the 
whole.  It  is  because  it  carries  ub  to  the 
sources  of  history,  under  the  guidance  of 
an  author  to  whom  these  sources  are  &mi- 
liar,  that  it  deserves  perusal  As  we  read 
these  letters,  we  gain  an  appetite  for  the 
first  foundations  of  history — ^for  those  ulr 
timate  facts  on  which,  however  remotely, 
smart  writing  builds  its  airy  superstruo- 
ture.  It  happens  that  the  ground  over 
which  Mr.  Kemble  takes  us  is,  in  a  ffreat 
measure,  the  same  as  that  traversed  by 
Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  Lecture  on  George  L 
Let  any  one  compare  the  knowledge  he 
gains  from  the  State  Papers  with  that  de* 
rived  from  the  Lecture,  and  he  will  find 
that  all  he  learns  from  Mr.  Thackeray  is, 
that  the  Elector  of  Hanover  lived  in  a  lit- 
tle court  with  little  foolish  people  in  it, 
and  that  a  great  many  elever  ana  satirical 
things  can  be  said  about  this  petty  ]Hinoi- 
pality  and  its  chie&.  But  the  book  makes 
these  people  realities  to  him.  We  may 
oonfidently  say,  that  any  one  who  ever 
reads  any  materials  of  history  with  a  view 
to  investigate  any  one  point  of  historical 
truth,  will  ever  after  see  and  ludge  his- 
tory and  historians  in  a  new  light.  Veri- 
fication, however  partial  and  temporary, 
is  the  first  step  to  the  attainment  and  ap- 
preciation of  historical  truth ;  and  it  is 
the  direct  and  obvious  tendency  of  suoh  a 
book  as  Mr.  Kemble's  to  implant  a  taste 
for,  and  foster  a  power  o^  verifying  histo- 
rical assertions* 

With  reference  to  this  point  of  the  gain 
to  be  derived  from  some  acquaintance 
with  the  sources  of  liistory,  we  may  be 

Crmitted  to  remark  that  the  Universities 
ve  it  in  their  power  to  give  a  direction 
to  historical  studies  which  might  prove  of 
considerable  importance.  The  XJnivcrsities 
possess  inestimable  advantages :  they  can 
operate  on  minds  strengthened  with  pre- 
vious knowledge,  and  desirous  of  new ; 


they  can  rely  on  students  who  will  study, 
and  will  not  immediately  begin  to  publish 
what  they  have  learned  ;  and  this  class  is 
the  great  want  of  the  outer  world.  They 
have  excellent  libraries,  and  every  re- 
source of  wealth,  space,  and  leisure.  The 
students  of  the  two  Universities  should  be 
taught  to  consult  original  authorities. 
The  day  on  which  he  first  opens  the  Rolls 
of  Parliament  or  Rymer's  F(»dera  is  a 
greater  epoch  in  a  student's  career  than 
that  on  which  he  hears  the  ablest  lecture 
that  was  ever  delivered*  There  is,  of 
course,  a  measure  in  this,  as  in  every  thing. 
There  are  only  a  few  of  the  sources  of 
history  that  a  student  can  profitably  con* 
suit ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  possible  task 
to  determine  what  those  few  should  be. 
The  habit  of  mind  promoted  by  honest, 
independent  investigation  is  the  objeot  to 
be  aimed  at,  not  the  amount  of  truth  eli* 
cited,  which  n^ust  necessarily  be  small 
and  unimportant.  In  the  later  part  of 
English  history,  the  memoirs  of  Clarendon 
and  Burnet  furnish  a  means  of  transplant- 
ing the  reader  of  the  nineteenth  century 
into  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth ;  bat 
the  process  is  here,  perhaps,  too  easy  to 
be  very  valuable.  £arly  nistory  offers  a 
better  field.  If  the  student  of  Mr.  Hal> 
lam's  Middle  Ages  hunts  out  any  of  the 
references  contained  in  the  notes  to  thai 
work,  where  the  text  is  based  on  facts 
contained  in  su<di  authorities  as  the  Rolls 
of  Parliament,  he  will,  with  one  or  two 
days'  work,  begin  to  ascert^n  how  good 
histories  are  made.  It  will  be  necessary 
that  he  should  have,  first,  good  guidance, 
or  he  will  not  know  how  to  set  to  work ; 
and,  secondly,  a  limited  and  definite  range 
of  study,  or  he  will  soon  ^ow  eitheir  su- 
perficial or  despondent.  But  if  the  Uni* 
versities  do  not  undertake  to  give  such 
guidance,  there  is  little  use  in  their  pr^ 
tending  to  meddle  with  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish history. 

Mr.  Kemble  opens  his  work  with  an 
historical  introduction,  in  which  he  deck 
cribes  the  state  of  Germany  at  the  time 
when  the* State  Papers  were  eomposed. 
Grermany  had  been  shaken  to  the  very 
base  by  the  shock  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  From  that  shock  she  has  never 
thoroughly  recovered,  even  to  this  day. 
The  cause  of  the  decay  of  Germany  are 
among  the  dark  passages  of  historv.  Even 
if  we  grant  that  there  is  a  perceptible  pro- 
gress m  the  general  conditions  of  man,  yet 
certainly  this  progress  does  not  move 
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along  the  path  of  human  calculation.  Ger- 
many has  been  the  parent  of  prograos 
beyond  her  own  boundaries,  but  she  her- 
self has  not  advanced.  The  Germany  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  was  a 
better  country,  with  a  freer  people,  a 
more  honest  set  of  rulers,  a  much  wiser 
system  of  government,  and  an  infinitely 
lugher  position  in  Europe,  than  the  Ger- 
many of  the  present  day.  There  is  scar- 
cely anything  more  sad  in  the  history  of 
man  than  the  contrast  between  the  noble, 
living  freedom  and  truth  of  Luther  and 
his  contemporaries,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  faithless,  timid,  bigoted,  insulting  sys- 
tem imposed  on  Prussia  since  the  Revolu- 
tion* of  1848  on  the  other.  It  is  true  that 
this  may  only  be  a  temporary  disgrace ; 
and  the  English  alliance  is  an  external 
homage  to  a  nigher  order  of  things,  which 
deserves  to  be  noted.  The  causes  how- 
ever, of  the  present  state  of  Prussia,  and 
the  apparently  hopeless  degradation  of 
the  part  of  Germany  under  uie  control  of 
Austria,  go  very  fer  back,  and  the  effects 
therefore  are  not  easily  to  be  removed. 
One  of  the  chief  of  these  causes  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  bloody  war  which  was  en- 
ded bjr  the  Peace  of  Westphalia — a  war 
of  which  Mr.  Kemble  well  says,  that  it  left 
Germany  prostrate  and  ruined,  not  less 
by  the  loss  of  its  material  prosperity,  than 
by  the  total  breaking-up  of  all  those  social 
and  political  relations  which  had  hitherto 
held  the  great  but  heterogeneous  body 
together.  Thousands  of  villages  vanished 
for  ever  from  the  fitce  of  the  earth.  In 
•many  cities  one  half,  in  some  two  thirds, 
in  i  a  few  even  five  sixths,  of  the  houses 
had  been  destroyed.  The  peasant,  "with 
his  house  torn  down  or  burnt  over  his 
head,"  had  become  a  bandit.  The  princes 
had  become  ^'  little  more  than  the  heads 
of  mobs  of  plunderers."  Some  had  taken 
service  under  Austria;  others,  bursting 
the  bands  of  the  old  Germanic  confedera- 
cy, were  endeavouring  to  establish  them- 
selves as  independent  sovereigns ;  and  di- 
vided only  by  the  Rhine  was  France, 
whose  dee^  principle  of  policy  was  the 
desintegration  of  the  Empire.  Louis  XTV* 
finished  the  work  which  the  war  had  be- 
gun. He  cajoled,  bribed,  subsidized,  flat- 
tered, threatened,  and  intrigued,  until  he 
became  the  master  of  the  poor  little  prin- 
ces of  Germany.  There  was  no  spirit  of 
resistance  within  their  petty  principali- 
ties ;  the  tried  and  famisned  peasant  had 
no  longer  any  wish  but  to  eat  the  bread 


of  misery  undisturbed.  The  princes  there- 
fore, and  sometimes  their  wives,  but  far 
more  generally  their  mistresses,  acted  as 
they  pleased ;  and  being  cut  off  from  all 
great  aims,  thought  only  of  the  smallest. 
They  were  chiefly  occupied  in  their  serious 
hours  with  filching  little  strips  of  teiiitory 
from  each  other,  and  in  their  leisure  hours 
in  imitating,  on  the  tiniest  scale,  the  luxury 
and  formal  grandeur  of  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

Among  these  princes  there  was  how- 
ever, one  who  was  in  every  way  a  remark- 
able man  —  Frederick  Williain  III.  of 
Brandenburg,  *^  whom  history  has  justly 
sumamed  The  Great  Elector." 

''  Called,"  says  Mr.  Eemble,  "*  to  raise  his  little 
principality  to  the  highest  point  of  power,  and 
to  prepare  its  reception  into  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  dynasties  of  Europe,  wise  in  counsel, 
provident  of  means,  intent  upon  great  ends,  and 
well  assured  that  the  prosperity  of  the  prince 
can  only  consist  with  the  profiperity  of  his  peo- 
ple, he  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  Swedes 
fi*om  his  neighbourood  in  the  Baltic,  in  repres- 
sing the  pretensions  of  Poland,  in  restoring  ^e 
material  well-being  of  his  estates,  and  in  tiudng 
up  the  high  position  of  the  head  of  the  Protes- 
tiai  interest  in  Qermany.  And  great  as  was 
the  debt  which  Germany  owed  the  Elector,  Eu- 
rope, that  is,  free  and  Protestant  Europe,  owed 
him  a  debt  scarcely  less.  He  was  ihe  only  Ger- 
man prince  of  any  importance  who  supported 
Holland  and  the  Stadtholder.  The  minor  po- 
tentates of  Korlbem  Germany,  together  with 
the  Scandinavian  kingdom,  were  bent  upon  a 
system  of  union  among  themselves,  and  neutral- 
ity beyond  their  borders.  Ultimately,  the  policy 
of  the  ElectcHT  of  Bradenburg  prevailed ;  and 
although  he  did  not  live  to  see  tiie  formation  of 
the  Grand  Alliance,  yet  he  contributed,  in  a  very 
important  manner,  to  the  possibility  of  its  being 
made,  and  imbued  statesmen  to  whom  he  left 
the  chaiTEp  of  afikirs  with  the  convictions  of 
State  pohcy  which  he  himself  entertained  so 
strongly." 

Englishmen,  are,  however,  perhaps 
more  concerned  with  the  fortune  of  a 
much  smaller  State  than  that  of  Bran- 
denburg, Hie  tiny  principality  of  Bruns- 
wick was  split  into  two  portions — viz., 
Brunswick  Wolfenbiittel  and  Brunswick 
Liineburg.  The  latter  boasted  a  subdi- 
vision, and  was  held  by  the  separate 
houses  of  Zell  and  Calemberg,  or  (to  give 
it  the  name  by  which  it  is  better  known) 
Hanover.  The  third  son  of  a  Duke  of 
Hanover  had,  in  1658,  the  hcmor  to  es- 
pouse Sophia,  the  twelfth  child  of  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Jamea  I.    Perhaps  no  couple  in  Europe 
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ooald  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  hare 
had  less  reason  to  snppoee  ibej  vere  des- 
tined to  found  a  line  of  monarchs.  But 
death,  and  the  forced  nnfrnitfiUness  of 
royal  families,  made  both  husband  and 
wife  the  representative  of  their  parent 
stock.  The  husband  became  reigning 
Duke  of  Hanover,  and,  by  dint  of  pushing,  i 
scheming,  and  all  kinds  of  bribery  and  | 
diplomacy,  he  finally  got  created  an  Elec- 
tor, and  became  Elector  of  Hanover^ 
Sopiah  Uved  long  enough  to  have  been  i 
within  a  few  days  of  wearing  the  English 
crown.  At  the  Hanoverian  Court  lived 
Leibnitz,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  papers  | 
cont^ned  in  this  voliune  are  written  from  ' 
or  to  Leibnitz  and  his  princess.  They  are  I 
the  two  chief  pictures  in  the  gallery,  and 
it  is  to  studj  them  in  the  only  way  in 
which  histoncal  pictures  can  be  really 
studied,  namely,  by  looking  at  the 
sketches  given  in  their  own  Imidwriting, 
that  Mr.  Eemble  principally  invites  us. 

The  Electress  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  of  her  time — and  it  was 
a  time  in  which  any  goodness,  sense,  or 
honesty  in  women  was  worth  noticing. 
Her  husband,  who,  tried  by  the  standard 
of  the  German  princes  of  his  day,  was  not 
a  bad  man,  obeyed  the  prevailing  fashion, 
and  "  gave  her  reason  to  deplore  his  va- 
grant fancies."  His  wife,  however,  hand- 
somely forgave  what  she  could  not  help. 
"  II  m'importe  pen,"  she  said,  when  the 
Elector's  attentions  to  a  6ax  Italian  were 
pointed  out  to  her,  "  il  m'importe  pen  que 
M.  le  Due  promene  son  cosur  tonte  la 
joum6e,  pourvu  que  le  soir  il  me  le  rap- 
porte."  She  even  condescended  on  one 
occasion  to  address  an  indignant  defense 
of  the  Elector's  mistress  to  a  lady  who  had 
called  in  question  the  conduct  of  that  emi- 
nent person ;  and  if  policy  prompted  her 
to  do  this,  she  oould  not  have  viewed  the 
connection  without  an  occasional  pang ; 
for  however  completely  she  may  have 
stifled  the  feelings  of  female  jealousy,  she 
must  have  been  mortified,  being  as  clever 
as  she  was  handsome,  to  see  herself  ex- 
cluded from  the  world  of  politics.  The 
Elector  did  as  his  fellows  in  rank  did ;  and 
as  they  made  a  point  of  settling  State  af- 
.  fiurs  with  the  reigning  fiivorite,  the  Elector 
took  counsel  wiui  Madame  von  Platen  in- 
stead of  doing  so  with  his  wife.  Still,  the 
Electress  was  not  a  woman  who  could  be 
at  the  head  of  a  Court  and  not  make  her 
influence  felt ;  and  perhaps  her  side  of  the 
little    Hanoverian  Court  was   as  worth 
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sedngas  any  thing  of  its  kind  in  Germany. 
Mr.  Eemble  dweUs  with  evident  pleasure 
on  the  attractions  which  the  circles  of  So- 
phia had  to  offer,  aud  the  passage  in 
which  he  describes  these  attractions  will 
bear  an  attentive  perusal. 

"  But  although  the  direct  interference  of  the 
Electress  with  public  af&irs  may  be  denied. 
there  was  another  sphere  in  which  her  persoiuu 
Influence  must  have  been  actively  exerted  and 
continuallj  felt  Among  the  multi&rious  in- 
terests which  were  to  b«  concilisted  ere  all  the 
objects  of  the  Serene  House  could  be  attained, 
it  IB  impossible  that  such  a  woman  as  Sophia 
should  not  have  pUjed  an  important  part  Her 
court  of  Hanover,  and  sdll  more  her  intimste 
cirele  at  Herrenhauson,*  were  celebrated 
tiiroughout  Europe  for  the  dignified  and  grace- 
fill  intercourse  with  men  of  good  breeding  aud 
learning,  in  which  she  personally  appeared  to 
■0  much  advantage.  Here  were  gathered  round 
her  womoh  of  lonj  station  and  cultivated  man- 
ners, remarkable  for  their  grace  and  beauty,  or 
distio^shed  by  their  wit  Sophie  Cliarlolte  of 
Prussia,  as  amiable  and  as  clover  as  her  mother, 
took  re^ge  here  from  tiie  weariaome  pomp  of 
her  own  court,  and  the  pedantry  of  her  heavy 
husband ',  here  Caroline,  the  future  Queen  of 
England,  her  beloved  daughter-in-law,  hung  on 
the  eloquent  lips  of  Leibnitz,  discussing  the 
providential  scheme  of  the  world,  the  perfecti- 
bility of  man,  and  drawing  even  out  of  evil 
proofs  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy  of  Ood. 
Here  were  to  be  found  the  light,  vivacious 
Froncbman,  the  grave  and  travel^  Englishman, 
attracted  bv  the  fkme  of  her  society  and  the 
charms  of  her  canveraation ;  and  here  was  the 
central  point  to  which  news  of  every  descrip- 
tion  frtnn  every  comer  of  Europe  continually 
flowsd,  to  be  agun  continually  dispersed  for 
the  amusement  and  instrucdoD  of  her  corre-  . 
spondents.  In  this  society  the  pious  and  learned 
Molanus,  the  polished  and  deeply-read  Hort«n- 
rao  Mauro,  laid  aside  for  awhile  their  Eeverer 
studies ;  here  Haudel  preluded  to  those  sublime 
strains  which  have  given  to  him  among  compo- 
sers the  same  rank  which  Milton  occupies  among 
poets ;  and  here,  above  all,  throned,  the  great 
intellectual  ^nt  of  the  age,  to  whom  questions 
touching  the  profoundest  metaphysics  or  the 
lightest  art  were  equally  welcome  and  familiar ; 
I  who  was  as  well  versod  in  the  history  of  ancient 
realms  and  peoples  as  in  the  politics  of  his  own 


*  This  country-house,  abont  two  miles  Ihnn 
Hanover,  is  built  in  the  stiif  French  s^le,  with  huge 
gardens,  decorated,  or  deformed,  by  a  pronision  of 
bod  statuoa,  Ciunbiins,  and  dipped  beech  and  bom- 
beam  hedges.  These  however  were^  and  stiU  are, 
foUofme^tin^oe,  which  the  Electress  loved.  Her 
apartments  in  tliia  chiteau  have  lately  been  restored 
to  the  Blate  in  which  thej  were  when  sbe  talked 
pleasant  scandal  here  with  ber  daughter  the  Queen 
orPruHaia,-and  Caroline  of  Anspaoh,  or  laughed  at 
Leibnitz's  jests,  and  dictated  her  correepondence  with 
half  the  tiata  apriU  of  Europe. 
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day,  the  intrigues  or  the  gossip  of  cotemporarj 
courts — who  devised  stupendous  machinery  to- 
day for  the  mines  in  the  Hartz  whence  the 
Electors  derived  their  wealth,  and  to-morrow 
must  inevitahly  he  consulted  as  to  the  hanging 
of  a  picture  or  the  furnishing  of  a  boudoir ;  who 
founded  academies  of  science  and  art,  and  la- 
bored in  vain  with  Bossuet  to  find  some  com- 
mon ground  of  reconciliation  between  Protest- 
ant and  Catholic,  yet  refused  a  cardinars  hat 
and  the  librarianship  of  the  Vatican,  offered  him 
on  condition  of  apostasy ;  the  friend  of  Bernoulli, 
the  correspondent,  and,  unhappily,  at  length 
the  opponent  of  Newton ;  the  dexterous  negoti- 
ator, and  the  most  lively  and  amusing  of  letter- 
writers  ;  the  most  universal  man,  perhaps,  of 
whom  the  history  of  letters  has  to  tell.  In  such 
a  circle,  drawn  together  by  such  a  woman,  how 
much  must  not  nave  been  won,  which  mere 
diplomatic  notes,  memorials,  and  deductions 
could  never  have  brought  to  pass  1  How  many 
difficulties,  envenomed  and  complicated  by  mere 
official  communications — "ces  vaines  paroles 
dont  la  politesse  des  ministres  assaisonne 
Tapret^  des  refus"  * — ^must  not  have  yielded  to 
the  charm  of  her  conversation  and  the  irresist- 
ible graces  of  her  manners  !^' 

As  Sophia  grew  older  she  grew  a  per- 
son of  more  and  more  importance  :  nrst, 
by  the  rise  of  her  husband  in  the  scale  of 
Grerman  princes,  and,  in  her  latter  years, 
by  the  near  prospect  of  wearing  the  En- 
glish crown.  Dmdng  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  Electress  of  Hanover  was  in 
oonstant  communication  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  party  who  were  more  especially 
concerned  to  maintain  her  pretensions. 
This  collection  includes  several  letters  that 
originally  passed  between  Sophia  and  her 
British  adherents.  Bishop  Burnet  is  per- 
haps the  most  noted  of  her  correspond- 
ents who  belonged  by  birth  to  our  side  of 
the  water ;  but  the  Ust  includes  Thomas 
Burnet  of  Kemney,  a  distant  relative  of 
the  prelate ;  Lord  Raby,  afterward  Lord 
Strafford,  English  embassador  at  Berlin ; 
and  Mr.  Stepney,  English  envoy  at  Dres- 
den and  Vienna.  It  would  be  un&ir  to 
expect  too  much  from  letters  of  the  kind 
preserved  in  this  volume.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  one  which  deserves  praise  as  a 
piece  of  composition,  and  there  is  scarcely 
one  which  can  be  said  to  give  important 
historical  information.  But  we  must  take 
them  as  a  whole  if  we  wish  to  do  them 
justice.  We  can  not  close  the  book  with- 
out feeling  that  we  know  the  period  not 
only  better,  but  in  a  different  way  from 
any  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed. 


*  Fred.  II.,  Mem.  de  Brandenb.  i.  123,  4th  cd. 


and  that  many  persons  of  more  or  less 
eminence  are  no  longer  mere  names  to  us, 
but  associated  with  a  certain  cast  of  ex- 
pressions which  they  themselves  have  em- 
ployed. We  see  that,  even  at  a  time 
when  the  run  of  distinguished  men  and 
women  were  not  inspired  by  very  lofty 
aims  or  actuated  by  very  lofty  motives, 
there  was  a  constant  ftmd  of  good  sense, 
and  of  that  higher  kind  of  prudence  which, 
with  reference  to  public  conduct,  we  may 
call  good  principle,  afloat  among  those 
who  raised  themselves  above  the  dead 
level  of  sensual  enjoyment.  Sophia  was 
a  good  and  attached  mother ;  and  there 
are  numerous  indications  in  these  letters 
that  age  did  not  chill  her  heart,  and  that 
it  was  always  sure  to  give  a  warm  wel- 
come to  all  the  offerings  and  outbursts  of 
&mily  affection.  She  had  the  misfortune 
to  outlive  her  beautiful  and  accomplished 
dai\ghter,  the  Queen  of  Prussia ;  and  her 
sons  were  a  source  of  great  trouble  to 
her,  especially  her  eldest  son,  George  I., 
whose  ill-fated  match  is  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  stories  of  the  time.  She  had 
not,  therefore,  a  very  happy  life — few 
women  perhaps  have,  who  hve  as  long  as 
she  did;  but  it  was  brightened  by  the 
light  of  affection  and  the  influence  of  a 
cheerftil  spirit.  Most  of  her  letters  con- 
tained in  this  volume  are  given  in  the 
original  French ;  but  there  is  one  excep- 
tion, and  it  happens  that  the  letter  is 
more  than  usually  interesting,  not  only 
because  it  is  characteristic  of  the  writer, 
but  because  it  gives  a  glimpse  at  the  great 
barbarian  who  was  then  making  Russia  a 
powerftil  empire,  and  at  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  and  the  manner  in 
he  was  treated  by  the  queens  and  princ- 
esses of  civilised  Europe.  Peter  passed, 
in  1697,  through  Coppenbruck,  a  fief  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  Sophia  and 
her  daughter  were  fkr  too  curious  to  let 
so  strange  a  sight  pass  them  unnoticed ; 
so  they  requested  and  obtained  an  inter- 
view, and  this  is  the  account  given  by  the 
Electress  of  the  evening  which  these 
royal  personages  spent  together : 

"  The  Czar  is  very  tall,  his  fiice  is  very  hand- 
some, and  his  person  very  noble ;  he  has  great 
liyeliness  of  spirit,  and  his  repartee  is  ready  and 
to  the  purpose :  but,  with  all  the  advantages 
which  Nature  has  given  him,  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  hi3  manners  should  be  a  little  less 
rustic.  We  sat  down  at  once  to  table.  M. 
Coppenstein,  who  acted  as  Marshal,  presented 
the  napkin  to  his  Majesty,  but  he  did  not  know 


es 
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what  to  do  with  it,  because,  instead  of  napkins 
at  table,  they  had  given  him,  in  Brandenburg, 
water-glaaaes  titer  dinner.  His  H^esty  was 
placed  at  table  between  my  daughter  and  myseif, 
with  an  interpreter  on  each  Bide.  She  was  very 
gay  Rid  Tery  talkative,  anil  we  Btruck  up  a  great 
friendship.  My  daughter  and  his  Majesty  ex- 
changed snuff-bozes :  the  Czar's  was  ornamented 
with  his  initials,  and  my  danghter  sets  great 
Store  by  it  We  remained  at  table,  in  truth,  a 
TOfy  long  while,  but  we  would  willingly  have 
shud  even  longer,  without  feeling  a  moment's 
ennui,  for  the  Csar  was  in  a  very  good  humor, 
and  did  not  cease  to  entertain  ua.  Hy  daughter 
made  her  Italians  sing :  their  performance  pleased 
him,  although  he  confessed  he  did  not  care  much 
tor  music.  I  asked  him  if  he  liked  hunting :  he 
replied  that  his  father  had  been  very  fond  of  it, 
but  that,  as  for  himself,  from  his  childhood  up- 
ward, he  had  been  paamouately  fimd  of  naviga- 
tion and  flreworka.  He  told  ua  that  be  worked 
himself  at  sbip-building,  showed  us  his  hands, 
and  made  us  feel  the  callosities  which  bad 
formed  themselves  there  by  diut  of  '"^^"'^^l 
labor.  After  our  meal,  his  Majesty  sent  lor  his 
Tiolins,  and  we  danced  Russian  dances,  which  I 
like  much  better  than  the  Polish  ones.  We 
kept  up  the  ball  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning: 
we  had,  in  fact,  formed  a  design  to  pass  the  night 
in  a  chateau  in  the  neighborhood,  but,  aa  it  was 
already  daylight,  we  returned  hithor  at  once  with- 
out sleepmg,  and  very  well  satisfied  with  our 
day." 

Mr.  Kemble  Beems  to  ns  somewhat  to 
OTerrate  the  interest  vfaich  attaches  to 
these  letters  as  illustratire  of  the  life  of 
Lei  bn  its : 

"  These  letters,"  he  says,  "  contain  parts  fbr  a 
picture  of  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  They  supply  a  good  deal  of 
illustration  of  one  side  (hithwto  little  noticed) 
of  a  great  man's  character.  '^Ve  have  seen 
abundant  materials  for  a  life  of  Leibnitz,  as 
jurist,  mathematician,  historian,  philosopher, 
and  theologian ;  hut  we  see  him  bere,  nearly 
fbr  the  first  time,  as  politician,  courtier,  gentle- 
man, and  accomplished  man  of  the  world." 

It  would  be  more  trae  to  say,  that  from 
these  tetters  we  see  that  he  was  a  politi- 
cian aud  a  conrtier,  than  that  we  sec  him 
as  he  was  while  filling  those  characters. 
We  find  him  treated  with  great  deference 
by  men  of  high  position,  his  opinions  on 
State  afliairs  uagerly  sought  after,  his  com- 
pany desired  by  princesses  of  the  blood, 
and  his  thoughts  occupied  by  court  balls. 
But  we  do  not  find  in  this  collection  any 
li^tter  written  by  Leibnitz  himself  whicm 
shows  any  great  comprchensivenesB  or 
depth  of  policy,  or  any  Keenness  of  obser- 
vation or  grace  of  writing.    The  highest 
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quality  displayed  in  the  letters  of  Lcibnita 
contained  m  this  volume  is  that  of  a  court' 
ly  good  sense.  Although  a  philosopher, 
he  writes  unaffectedly  and  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  enjoyment  about  masquerades 
and  dances ;  and  although  be  is  a  states- 
man, he  makes  no  foolish  attempts  at  a 
mock  wisdom  and  diplomatic  mystery. 
A  letter,  written  on  July  13th,  1700,  to 
the  Electress  Sophia,  describing  a  comic 
masquerade  or  village  &lr,  represented 
the  day  before  at  the  theatre  of  Littsen- 
burg,  may  bo  taken  as  a  very  hh  example 
of  the  taculty  which  this  great  hero  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  of  dishing  up 
gosdp  dwitily  enough  to  set  before  a 
quoen.  We  are  told  how  a  certain  M. 
d'Osteo  acted  the  part  of  a  quack-doctor, 
and  had  a  mai^ave  for  hia  harlequin,  and 
Mousgr.  the  Electoral  Prince,  "  who,  in 
feet,  really  has  learned  the  hoc'us  poous," 
for  his  juggler.  At  the  opening  of  the 
theatre,  we  are  told,  there  appeared  the 
solemn  entry  of  the  Doctor,  mounted  upon 
a  kind  of  elephant ;  and  Madame  the 
Doctress  (who  was  the  Electress  in  dis- 
guise) showed  herself  also,  carried  in  a 
fitter  by  her  Turks.  The  juggler,  the 
tumbler,  the  buffoons,  and  thetooth-drawOT 
came  next ;  and  when  the  Doctor's  whole 
suite  bad  passed  by,  there  was  a  little 
ballet  of  gipay-girls,  ladies  of  the  Court, 
under  a  chief,  who  was  Madame  the 
Princess  of  Hohenzollern ;  and  some  others 
joined  them  in  order  to  dance.  There  is 
plenty  more  of  all  this,  neither  less  nor 
more  entertfuning ;  and  Leibnitz  was  quite 
right,  probably,  in  supposmg  that  the  Elec- 
tress Sophia  would  De  glad  to  hear  the 
Dews  of  persons  related  to  her  or  familiar 
with  her.  But  Mr.  Kemble  speaks  as  if 
his  d^ging  up  this  letter  (and  we  can 
safely  say  it  is  a  fair  spcdmcn)  was  an  act 
of  grave  justice — a  restoration  of  Leibnitz 
to  his  proper  place  in  the  esteem  of  men, 
and  iUustrative  of  many  fine  qualities. 
What  more  can  it  be  said  to  indicate  than 
that  Leibnitz  was  gentleman  enough  to  be 
asked  to  the  show,  and  courtier  enough  to 
know  that  an  account  of  it  would  be  ac- 
cejjtable  to  a  great  lady?  There  is  no 
Wit  or  ele^nce  in  the  language,  no  skill 
displayed  m  the  portraiture  of  individuals, 
no^aoateDCBS  of  reflection  or  nicety  ot 
obserrstion.  It  is  as  pimn-sailing,  com- 
mon-place a  piece  of  court  gosdp,  writ- 
ton  m  courty  style,  as  can  be  found. 
Throughout  the  volume  there  can  indeed 
be  said  to  be  only  one  letter  of  Leib- 
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Ditx  whidi  indicates  a  great  and  com- 
manding mind  in  the  writer.  It  is  a  letter 
written  to  Count  Schnlenburg  in  1702; 
and  it  discneeea  with  ability,  completenesa, 
•nd  sense  the  poeition  in  which  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  who  waa  also  King  of  Poland, 
TBS  placed  by  the  timidity  of  the  Poles. 
Their  iireeolution  prerented  Schttlenburg, 
dien  acting  &a  the  Elector^  general,  from 
holding  his  graond  against  the  Swedes ; 
and  Leibnitz  examines  the  possibility  of 
making  further  reaistanoe,  m  a  manner 
that  £ows  hia  great  knowledge  of  the 
■fEaira  of  the  different  Courts  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  probability  of  new  oombina- 
tiona  being  formed  by  which  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  might  be  benefited.  One  or 
two  extracts  from  this  letter  may  give  a 
&ir — ^we  ought,  perhaps,  to  uk.j  a  favorable 
—specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  Leibnitz 
handles  the  political  subjects  of  his  day. 
The  following  passage  has  reference  to 
•ome  of  the  prindpal  causes  why  the  mili- 
tuy  affitirs  of  Germany  were  at  that  mo- 
ment under  a  cloud. 

"The  bad  effects  of  the  King  of  Snglaod's 
death  were  only  too  apparent ;  and  besides, 
what  you,  sir,  yourself  say  of  tho  negligence 
with  which  military  aflhire  are  treated  (on  which 
nevertheless  the  safety  of  States  often  depends) 
is  only  too  true  i  but  I  find  that  they  nardlj 
treat  of  Stateand  finance  much  better.  People 
nudcrstsnd  very  little  in  Oermany  of  what  the 
Ebiglish  call  political  trithiDetic,  that  is  to  say, 
the  profbund  reasoninza  which  enter  into  a  great 
detail  of  practice :  thte  is  because  Uiat  study 
requires  a  profound  spplioation,  and  people  Snd 
'e  convenient  to  reason  in  the  lump.    But 


cavalier  and  superflcial  manner  of  treating  mat- 
ters, the  same  thing  happens  in  business  which 
they  teach  us  in  theoli^,  namely,  that  all  that 
is  good  comes  to  us  fi\)m  Glod,  and  all  evil  from 
ourselves ;  that  is  to  say,  when  we  succeed,  it  is 
a  piece  of  good  luck,  and  when  we  fail,  it  is  our 
own  fault.  What  touches  me  the  most  in  the 
bad  management  of  military  affairs  is,  that  peo- 

ee  take  so  little  care  of  the  men,  whom  they 
ive,  or  cause  to  perish  for  no  purpose.  We 
have  just  at  present  receired  news  of^the  attack 
oil  the  cDunterscarp  of  Saiserswerth  r  it  seems 
&CJ  have  only  carried  one  comer  of  it  The 
Ring  of  Prussia  alone  must  have  lost  hetween 
three  hundred  men  there,  for  tho  day  before  the 
attack,  the  enemy  had  lodged  about  tught  bat- 
talions in  the  place :  so  here  is  the  aiege  of  a 
Bummcr-house  turned  mto  a  siege  of  Ostend." 

We  will  add  an  extract  contuning 
some  good  remarks  on  the  possibility  ana 
the  need  of  inTentive  genius  in  war : 


What  pluasee  mo  in  Prince  Eugene  ta  that 
ho  is  enterprising,  but  with  great  judgment ; 
that  he  devises  extraordinary  plans,  and  exe- 
cutes them  with  great  punctuality.  I  am 
tempted  to  think  tbal^  iu  ortler  to  reduce  the 
great  power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the  ex- 
tent which  is  required,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
change  the  ordinary  course  of  military  altairs 
by  new  inventionH,  and  by  unezpeoted  meana, 
which  it  acBms  to  me  might  he  employed,  not 
only  in  the  attack  of  places,  but  also  for  action 
me  field  ;  but  one  must  be  in  the  profession 
order  to  execute  them  prope^,  and  give 
them  the  requisite  perfectioa  War  is  more 
susceptible  of  novel  plans  than  politios,  because 
war  depends  in  a  ^eat  measure  on  physics 
and  mechanics ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  af- 
fairs of  state,  with  the  exception  of  finance,  are 
only  founded  upon  reasonings  which  any  hcdy 
may  discover,  if  he  will  only  give  himself  the 
pains ;  but  ^nce  men  in  gerural  have  but  little 
application,  those  who  have  the  talent  of  appli- 
cation and  detail  may  strOie  quite  as  good  blows 
"'"i  war,  in  chooeing  proper  persons  for  their 


Among  the  biographical  notices,  there 
is  none  perhaps  more  mteresting  than  that 
of  Cavalier,  the  chief  of  the  Camiaards. 
He  is  not  in  any  way  eonnootcd  with  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  or  with 
the  other  persons  of  whom  Mr.  Kemble 
has  given  sketches.  Nor  has  Mr.  Kemble 
an^  letters  or  papers  of  importance  to 
bring  forward  as  illustrating  the  strange 
career  of  the  Protestant  cfaie^  except  one 
in  which  Cavalier  distinctly  asserts,  what 
has  been  mnde  a  matter  of  question,  that 
he  had  an  mterview  viith  Lonis  XIV. 
when  passing  through  Paris,  after  Villars 
liad  put  an  end  to  the  Camiaard  outbreak. 
Onr  readers  may  probabiy  remember  that 
this  outbreak  took  place  m  the  Cevennes, 
a  porUon  of  the  diHtrict  of  Laoguedoc. 
The  inh.ibitants — a  set  of  rude,  rough 
mountaineers — were  deeply  attached  to 
Protestantism,  and  were  the  last  to  with- 
stand  the  fiery  persecution  which  Louie 
XIV.  directed  agunst  them  as  a  set-off  in 
the  eyes  of  heaven  for  hiE  nnmerons  pri- 
vate sins.  The  danger  of  the  times,  and 
the  wild  life — scarcely  better  than  that  of 
beasts  of  pray—led  by  the  Camisards,  en- 

fendered  among  them  a  strange  and  mor- 
id  &naticism.  Ultimately,  the  leader- 
ship of  these  unfortunates  was  confided  to 
the  hands  of  Cavalier,  the  son  of  a  poai«ant 
of  the  poorer  class  m  rfie  village  of  Ri- 
baute,  and  then  a  lad  tittle  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age.  For  a  long  time 
the  insurgents  made  not  only  a  spirited, 
bntasacc^sfol  reaiatanoe,being  stimulatod 
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by  the  atrocity  of  the  wrongs  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  At  last,  the  Court 
thought  80  seriouBly  of  the  movement, 
that  it  was  determined  to  send  no  less  a 

Eerson  than  MarahaJl  Villars  to  crush  it. 
[e  began  by  mitig&ting  the  severity  of 
the  persecution,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
pushed  his  militarv  operations  with  much 
more  science  and  vigor  than  had  been 
displayed  by  his  predecessor.  Cavalier 
saw  that  the  struggle  must  be  a  hopeless 
one,  and  he  determined  to  abandon  it. 
He  entered  into  negotiations  with  Yillars, 
and  a  meeting  was  finally  arratiKed  be- 
tween them  to  take  place  at  Kismes, 
"  The  Marshal,"  says  Mr.  Kemble,  "  re- 
ceived his  antagonist  with  honor,  but  not 
without  an  expression  of  surprise  that  a 
boy  of  twenty-fonr  should  so  long  have 
been  enabled  to  bid  defiance  to  the  armies 
and  officers  of  the  King,  and  succeeded  in 
maintiuning  a  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  rude  and  excitable  followers." 
The  meeting  ended  in  a  treaty,  of  which 
all  the  substantial  ^ain  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Marshal,  Cav^er  agreeing  to  disband 
his  forces  without  obtaining  any  better 
pledge  for  the  fiitnre  toleration  of  their 
religion  than  a  few  vague  and  hollow  pro- 
mises. But,  personally,  he  obtained  terms 
not  dishonorable,  as  he  received  the  pro- 
mise of  a  colonel's  commission  in  the  roy- 
al army.  He  fwled,  however,  to  induce 
his  followers  to  acquiesce  In  the  terms  to 
which  he  engaged  himself  in  their  behalf. 
He  escaped  to  Switzerland,  and  thence 

Sroceeded  first  to  Savoy,  vnd  then  to 
[olland,  finally  coming  to  England.  He 
entered  the  English  service,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a  major-general,  was   for  some 

J  ears  gOTemor  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey, 
Led  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  was 
buried  at  Chelsea, "  being  one  of  the  veiy 
few  leaders  of  the  Cevennese  who  came 
to  a  natural  and  peaceful  end." 

The  lives  of  Schulenburg  and  Patkul 
are  also  well  worth  noticing.  Count 
Schulenburg  was  bom  at  Emden,  in  1661. 
He  served  in  difibrent  armies  as  a  soldier 
of  fortune ;  but  his  greatest  distinction 
was  obtained  while  ho  was  in  command 
of  the  forces  of  the  King  of  Poland, 
Even  while  he  held  that  appointment, 
his  iame  rested  not  on  his  success,  but 
on  the  ability  he  displayed,  and  the  im- 

Eortsnce  of  the  situation  he  filled.  He 
ad,  however,  the  honor  of  beating 
Charles  XH.  atPunitz,  and  of  performing  ] 
the  difficult  operation  of  transporting  bis ' 
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army,  inferior  in  nnmbers  and  equipments, 
across  the  Oder,  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  Swedish  king.    Two  years  later,  he 

I  again  encountered  the  Swedes  not  iar 
Irom  the  battle-field  of  Ponitz,  and  lost 
the  battle  through  the  ill  conduct  of  a 
large  Russian  force  that  had  been  sent  by 

I  the  Czar  to  support  him,  and  of  the  Polish 

'  cavalry.  Some  years  afterward  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  Venice,  and  in  1716 
hemadethecelebrateddefenseoftheisland 

I  of  Corfii  againt  the  Turks,  "  which  still 
remains  as  one  of  the  greatest  feats  in 
arms  on  record."     He  remained  for  twen- 

I  t^-cight  ^eara  in  command  of  the  Vene- 
tian armies,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1747. 
The  following  letter,  written  to  his  sister, 
describing  his  defeat  in  1706,  will  repay 

Semsal.  No  one  can  read  it  without  re- 
ecting  how  rapidly  the  command  of 
great  generals,  and  the  spirit  iniiised  into 
bodies  of  men  by  the  conscioosness  of  be- 
longing to  a  ^eat  and  successfiil  nation, 
can  change  uie  character  of  an  army. 
Only  a  century  and  a  half  divides  the 
Muscovites  of  Punitz  &om  the  Russians 
of  Inkermann. 

"Tour  predictioaB,  my  dear  sister,  have  been 
but  too  just  Had  it  been  possible,  I  would 
gkdly  have  esc&ped  this  blow ;  but  pass  through 
it  I  muat.  You  will  easily  judge  what  a  state 
I  am  in  ;  although '  everybodv  acknowledges 
that  the  Swedes  must  infalliblj  have  bwn 
beaten,  if  my  people  had  only  chosen  to  act  half 
like  men.  I  can  not  understand  it:  never 
wtm  people  seen  to  go  into  battle  with  better 
spirits  than  these  troops ;  yet  scarcely  had  the 
MuBcoTites  caught  sight  of  the  eaemv  at  a  dis- 
tance, than  they  entu^y  lost  their  neada,  and 
begantoflleoff  and  retire,  which  is,  in  truth,  the 
cause  or  all  this  misfortune,  as  well  as  also  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry  ran  away  at  the 
first  brush.  If  they  had  only  chosen  to  listen 
to  me  this  year,  this  misfortune  would  not  have 
happened ;  but  the  Sing  put  laith  in  people 
who  have  private  views  of  their  own,  who  do 
not  understand  the  art  of  war,  and  whose  whole 
object  has  been  to  gain  time  and  to  make  money. 
Besides  which,  there  is  no  army  in  Europe 
worse  disciplined  than  this ;  the  thefts,  cruel- 
ties, and  murders  which,  the  dragoons  and  troop- 
ers committed  after  their  flight  are  unheard  of, 
and  that  even  from  the  field  of  battle  itself  to 
Saiony ;  and  in  truth  it  is  therefore  that  the 
band  of  Ood  is  so  heavy  upon  us  as  it  i&  T 
confess  that  life  is  very  wearisome  after  blows 
like  these;  but  it  is  then  that  one  lost.-^;  it  the 
least  I  do  not  know  how  the  King  will  now  ■ 
get  out  of  all  these  troubles.  I  am  aonv  tor 
him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  and  I  am 
inconsolable  for  having  been  at  the  head  of  the 
anny  in  this  in&mous  action,  which  can  not 
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(ail  to  cause  the  greatest  disorder  in  his  affairs. 
Besides,  I  shall  not  suffer  slightly  from  it  my- 
self^ through  the  envy  and  hatred  of  my  ene- 
mies ;  although  I  am  well  defended  against  all 
they  can  say  or  do,  heing  but  too  well  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  mistake  or  negligence 
which  fortune  may  not  render  fatal  in  our  trade 
of  war;  but  to  make  soldiers  stand  who  are 
determined  to  run  away,  or  to  make  them  act 
tike  so  many  puppets,  that  is  beyond  my  pow- 
er. But  short  of  that  I  have,  thank  God,  done 
all  that  was  humanly  possible,  notwithstanding 
which  there  is  enough  of  my  own  in  the  mat- 
ter. Patience  I  I  wiU  tell  you  more  hereafter. 
Have  the  goodness  at  once  to  show  and  com- 
municate the  plan  and  the  relation,  which  has 
been  drawn  up  in  haste,  to  M.  de  Leibnitz,  to 
whom  I  can  not  write  in  fiilL'' 

Patkul  was  a  Livonian  by  birth,  and  a 
subject  of  the  Swedish  crown.  He,  like 
most  of  his  brother  nobles,  had  suffered 
by  what  was  termed  the  Reiinion — ^a 
scheme  by  which  the  possessors  of  lands 
that  bad  at  any  time  belonged  to  the 
Crown  and  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
private  proprietors,  were  subjected  to 
enormously  heavy  dues,  as  an  equivalent 
for  supposed  fraud  on  the  part  or  the  sub- 
ject proprietors,  or  of  those  whom  they 
represented.  Patkul  went  to  Stockholm 
to  remonstrate  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
others  of  his  neighborhood  who  suffered 
equally  by  the  measure.  Finding  that 
his  conduct  exposed  him  to  suspicion,  that 
he  had  powerful  enemies,  and  that  they 
were  preparing  to  seize  him,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  his  escape.  He  found 
his  way  into  Switzerland,  and  was  con- 
demned to  death  in  his  absence.    Subse- 1 


qaently,  he  insti^ted  the  Elector  oi  Sax- 
ony to  invade  Livonia,  with  a  view  of  re- 
covering it  for  Poland,  and  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  against  Charles  XII. 
At  the  same  time  he  acted  as  secret  agent 
for  the  Czar,  and  served  the  interests  of 
Russia  with  zeal  and  viffor.  Peter  re- 
warded him  well,  giving  him  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  the  command  of 
12,000  men  sent  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  Poles  and  Saxons.  But  the  allies  were 
defeated,  and,  after  a  series  of  victories, 
Charles  XH.  found  he  could  dictate  what 
terms  he  pleased.  He  ordered  Patkul  U> 
be  given  up  to  him.  Patkul  had  been 
previously  arrested  at  Dresden,  althoneh 
he  was  residing  there  as  counsellor  of  the 
king,  and  as  an  agent  of  one  of  the  king's 
allies,  and  on  the  demand  of  the  Swedish 
sovereign,  he  was  delivered  oyer  to  what 
was  known  by  all  to  be  a  certain  death. 
After  having  been  detained  for  some  time 
in  close  custody,  he  was  carried  under  a 
strong  escort  to  the  town  of  Casimir  on 
the  Vistula,  and  there  most  barbarously 
put  to  death  on  the  wheel. 

We  will  close  our  notice  of  the  letters 
collected  by  Mr.  Kemble,  by  referring 
our  readers  to  those  wiatten  by  Caroline 
of  Anspach,  wife  of  George  II.  of  Eng- 
land, if  they  wish  to  have  the  amusement  of 
seeing  how  bad  tbe  writing  of  French  can 
be.  She  was  a  woman,  not  only  of  strong 
powers  of  mind,  as  she  abundantly  showed 
m  her  management  of  English  affairs,  but 
of  considerable  acquirements ;  and  she  felt 
sufficient  interest  in  new  books  and  eminent 
authors  to  write  about  them  to  Leibnitz. 


■•♦■#■ 


From  Titan. 


H      I      N      A  . 


BY    THOMAS    DB    QUINCEY. 


Ik  the  days  of  Grecian  Paganism,  when 
Aorals  (whether  social  or  domestic)  had 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  National 
Religion — ^nor  could,  through  any  fiction, 
be  fancied  to  have  such  a  connection — ^it 
followed  that  there  could  be  no  organ 
corresponding  to    onr    modem    PuLPrr 
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(Christian  or  Mohammedan)  for  teaching 
and  illustrating  the  principles  of  morality. 
Those  principles,  it  was  supposed,  taught 
and  explained  themselves.  Every  man's 
understanding,  heart,  and  conscience,  ftir- 
nished  him  surely  with  light  enough  for 
his  guidance  on  a  path  so  plain,  within  a 
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Held  80  limited,  as  the  daily  life  of  a 
dtizen  —  Spartan,  lliieban,  or  Athenian. 
In  reality,  this  field  was  even  more  limited 
than  at  first  sight  appeared.  Suppose 
the  case  of  a  Jew,  living  in  pre-Chnstian 
Judea,  under  the  legal  code  of  Deutero- 
nomy and  Leviticus— -or  suppose  a  Mus- 
sulman at  this  day,  living  under  die  con- 
trol of  Mohammedan  laws,  he  finds  himself 
left  to  his  own  moral  discretion  hardly  in 
one  action  out  of  fifty ;  so  thoroughly  has 
the  municipal  law  of  his  country  (the 
Pentateuch  in  the  one  case,  the  Koran  in 
the  other)  superseded  and  swallowed  up 
the  fireedom  of  individual  movement. 
Very  much  of  the  same  legal  restraint 
tied  up  the  fancied  autonomy  of  the  Gre- 
cian citissen.  Not  the  moral  censor,  but 
the  constable  was  at  his  heels,  if  he  al- 
lowed himself  too  large  a  license.  In 
fact,  so  small  a  portion  of  his  actions  was 
really  resigned  to  his  own  discretion,  that 
the  very  humblest  intellect  was  equal  to 
the  call  upon  its  energies.  Under  these 
circumstances,  what  need  for  any  public 
and  official  lecturer  upon  distinctions  so 
few,  so  plain,  so  little  open  to  casuistic 
doubts?  To  abstain  from  assault  and 
battery ;  not  to  run  away  from  the  fists 
of  battle  relietd  non  bene  pa/rmyl&  ;  not 
to  ignore  the  deposit  confided  to  his 
care — ^these  made  up  the  sum  of  cases 
that  life  brought  with  it  as  possibilities  in 
any  ordinary  experience.  As  an  office, 
therefore,  the  task  of  teaching  morality 
was  amongst  the  ancients  wholly  super- 
fluous. Pulpit  there  was  none,  nor  any 
public  teacher  of  morality.  As  regarded 
his  own  moral  responsibility,  every  man 
walked  in  broad  daylight,  needed  no  guide, 
and  found  none. 

But  Athens,  the  marvelous  city  that  in 
all  things  ran  ahead  of  her  envious  and 
sullen  contemporaries,  here  also  made 
known  her  supremacy.  Civilization,  not 
as  a  word,  not  as  an  idea,  but  as  a  thing, 
but  as  a  power,  was  known  in  Athens. 
She  only  through  all  the  world  had  a 
Theater ;  and  in  the  service  of  this  theater 
she  retained  the  mightiest  by  fer  of  her 
creative  intellects.  Teach  she  could  not  in 
those  fields  where  no  man  was  unlearned ; 
light  was  impossible  where  there  could 
be  no  darkness ;  and  to  gaide  was  a  hope- 
less pretension  when  all  aberrations  must 
be  willful.  But,  if  it  were  a  vain  and  ar- 
rogant assumption  to  illuminate,  as  re- 
garded those  primal  truths  which,  like  the 
stars,  are  hung  aloft,  and '  shine  for  all 


alike,*  neither  vidn  nor  arrogant  was  it 
to  fly  her  fiJcons  at  game  almost  as  high. 
If  not  light,  yet  life ;  if  not  absolute  birth, 
yet  moral  regeneration,  and  fructifying 
warmth  —  these  were  quickening  forces 
which  abundantly  she  was  able  to  ingraft 
upon  truths  else  slumbering  and  inert. 
Not  affiBcting  to  teach  the  new,  she  could 
yet  vivify  the  old.  Those  moral  echoes, 
so  solemn  and  pathetic,  that  lingered  in 
the  ear  from  her  stately  tragedies,  all' 
spoke  with  the  authority  of  voices  from 
the  grave.  The  great  phantoms  that 
crossed  her  stage  all  pomted  with  sha- 
dowy fingers  to  shattered  dynasties  and 
the  ruins  of  once-regal  houses,  Pelopidse 
or  Labdacidse,  as  monuments  of  sufferings 
in  expiation  of  violated  morals,  or  some- 
times— ^which  even  more  thrillingly  spoke 
to  human  sensibilities— of  guilt  too  awful 
to  be  expiated.  And  in  the  midst  of  these 
appalling  records,  what  is  their  ultimate 
solution?  From  what  key-note  does 
Athenian  Tragedy  trace  the  expansion  of 
its  own  dark  impassioned  music  ?  ^6ptc 
(hyhris) — ^the  spirit  of  outrage  coupled 
with  the  spirit  of  insult  and  arrogant 
self-assertion — in  that  temper  lurks  the 
original  impulse  toward  wrong;  and  to 
that  temper  the  Greek  drama  adapts  its 
monitory  leorends.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  as  to  vicarious  retri- 
bution is  at  times  discovered  secretly 
moving  through  the  scenic  poetry  of 
Athens.  His  own  crime  is  seen  hunting 
a  man  through  five  generations,  and  find- 
ing him  finally  in  the  person  of  his  inno- 
cent descendants.  *^  Curses,  like  young 
fowls,  come  home  in  the  evening  to  roost." 
This  warning  doctrine,  adopted  by  South  ey 
as  a  motto  to  his  "  Kehama,"  is  dimly  to 
be  read  moving  in  shadows  through  thc» 
Greek  legends  and  semi-historic  tramtions. 
In  other  words,  atrocious  crime  of  any 
man  toward  others  in  his  stages  of  power 
comes  round  upon  him  with  vengeance 
in  the  darkening  twilight  of  his  evening. 
And,  accordingly,  upon  no  one  feature  of 
moral  temper  is  the  Greek  Tragedy  more 
frequent  or  earnest  in  its  denunciations, 
than  upon  all  expressions  of  self-glorifica- 
tion, or  of  arrogant  disparagement  applied 
to  others. 

What  nation  is  it,  beyond  all  that  evet 
have  played  a  part  on  this  sta^e  of  Earth, 
which  ought,  supposing  its  vision  deansed 

♦  I  quote  a  sentixneDt  of  "Wordsworth's  in  "  The 
ExcureiOD,"  but  can  not  remember  its  ezpressioii. 
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for  the  better  appreciation  of  things  and 
persons,  to  feel  itself  primarily  interested 
m  these  Grecian  denunciations  ?  What 
other  than  China  ?  When  Coleridge,  in 
lyric  fury,  apostrophized  his  mother- 
country  in  terms  of  nyperbolic  wrath,  al- 
most of  frenzy, 

"  The  nations  hate  thee  1" 

every  person  who  knew  him  was  aware, 
that  in  this  savage  denunciation  he  was 
simply  obeying  the  blind  impulse  of 
momentary  partisanship;  and  nobody 
laughed  more  heartily  than  Coleridge 
himself  some  few  moons  later,  at  his  own 
violence.  But  in  the  case  of  China,  this 
apostrophe  —  Hie  nations  hate  thee  ! — 
would  pass  by  acclamation,  without  need- 
ing the  formality  of  a  vote.  Such  has 
been  the  inhuman  insolence  of  this  vilest 
and  silliest  among  nations  toward  the 
whole  household  of  man,  that  (upon  the 
same  principle  as  governs  our  sympathy 
with  the  persons  and  incidents  of  a  noval 
or  a  drama)  we  are  pledged  to  a  moral 
detestation  of  all  who  can  be  supposed  to 
have  participated  in  the  constant  explo- 
sions of  unprovoked  contumely  to  our- 
selves. A  man  who  should  profess  esteem 
for  ^akspere's  lago,  would  himself  be- 
come an  object  of  disgust  and  suspicion. 
Yet  lago  is  but  a  &bulous  agent ;  it  was 
but  a  dream  in  which  he  played  so  dia- 
bolic a  part.  But  the  offending  Chinese 
not  only  supported  that  flesh-and-blood 
existence  which  lago  had  not,  but  also 
are  likely  (which  lago  is  not,  in  any  man's 
dreams)  to  repeat  their  atrocious  insolenc- 
ies  as  often  as  opportunities  offer.  Our 
business  at  present  with  the  Chinese  is — 
to  speculate  a  little  upon  the  future  im- 
me^tely  before  us,  so  far  as  it  is  sure  to 
be  colored  by  the  known  dispositions  of 
that  people,  and  so  &r  as  it  ought  to  be 
colored  Tby  changes  in  our  inter-relations, 
dictated  by  our  improved  knowledge  of 
the  case,  and  by  that  larger  expenence 
of  Chinese  character  which  has  been  ac- 
quired since  our  last  treaty  with  their 
treacherous  executive.  Meantime,  for 
one  moment  let  us  fix  our  attention  upon 
a  remarkable  verification  of  the  old  say- 
ing adopted  by  Southey,  that  "Curses 
come  home  to  roost."  Two  centuries 
have  elapsed,  and  something  more,  since 
our  national  expansion  brought  us  into  a 
painfiil  and  uneasy  necessity  of  connect- 
ing ourselves  with  the  conceited  and  (un- 
happily for  us)  the  ignorant  inhalntants 


of  China.  From  Uie  very  first,  oar  con- 
nection had  its  foundations  laid  in  malig- 
nity, so  far  as  the  Chinese  were  con- 
cerned, in  affected  disdain,  and  in  con- 
tinual outbreaks  of  brutal  inhospit^lity. 
That  we  should  have  reconciled  ourselves 
to  such  treatment,  formed,  indeed,  one 
of  two  apologies  that  might  ha^e  been 
pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese.  But 
why,  then,  did  we  reconcile  ourselves  ? 
Simply  for  a  reason  which  offers  the  other 
apology,  slender  as  it  is,  for  the  Chinese 
— ^namely,  that  no  thoroughly  respectable 
section  of  the  English  nation  ever  pre- 
sented itself  at  Canton  in  those  early  days 
as  candidates  for  any  share  in  so  humiliat- 
ing a  commerce.  On  reviewing  that  me- 
morable &ct,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
it  offers  some  inad^uate  excuse  on  behalf 
of  the  Chinese.  They  had  seen  nothing 
whatever  of  our  national  grandeur ;  no- 
thing of  our  power ;  of  our  enlightened 
and  steadfast  constitutional  system;  of 
our  good  faith ;  of  our  magnificent  and 
ancient  literature;  of  our  colossal  charitij^ 
and  provision  for  every  form  of  human 
calamity ;  of  our  insurance  system,  which 
so  vastly  enlarged  our  moneyed  power ; 
of  our  facilities  for  confederating  and 
combining,  and  using  the  powers  of  all 
(as  in  our  banks  the  money  of  all)  for 
common  purposes ;  of  our  mighty  shipping 
interest;  of  our  docks,  arsenals,  light- 
houses, manufactories,  private  or  national. 
Much  beside  there  was  that  they  could 
not  have  understood,  so  that  not  to  have 
seen  it  was  of  small  moment ;  but  these 
material  and  palpable  indications  of  power 
and  antiquity,  even  Chinamen,  even 
Changs  and  Fangs,  Chungs  and  Fungs, 
could  have  appreciated;  yet  all  these  noble 
monuments  of  wisdom  and  persevering 
energy  they  had  seen  absolutely  not  at 
all.  And  the  men  of  our  nation  who  had 
resorted  to  Canton  were  too  few  at  any 
time  to  suggest  an  impression  of  national 
greatness.  Numerically,  we  must  have 
seemed  a  mere  vagrant  tribe ;  and  as  the 
Chinese,  even  in  1851,  and  in  the  council- 
chamber  of  the  emperor,  settled  it  as  the 
most  plausible  hypothesis  that  the  Eng- 
lish  people  had  no  territorial  home,  but 
made  a  shift  (like  some  birds)  to  float 
upon  the  sea  in  fine  weather,  and  in 
rougher  seasons  to  nm  for  "  holes,"  as  his 
Majesty  explained,  upon  the  whole,  we 
EngHsh  are  worse  off  than  in  Shakspeare's 
language  are  the  naked  natures  that  af- 
front the  elements : 


"Xhongh  tite  BSh-horse  on  the  oomw 
Own  no  deftr  domestie  cave, 
Yet  fae  slumbers  without  motion 
On  the  still  and  slumbenng  wftre. 

"  If  on  windy  days  the  nren 
Qsmtxd  like  a  dancing  skiff, 
Not  tile  less  he  lores  his  haren. 
On  the  boflom  of  a  cM 

"Ihoogh  almoet  with  ei^  pinion 
O'er  the  rocks  the  chamois  roam, 
Tet  he  has  some  small  domioioo 
Which,  no  doubt,  ha  calls  hla  home." 

Yes,  no  doubt.  Bat  worse  off  th&n  all 
these  —  than  sea-horse,  raven,  chamois  — 
the  Englishman,  it  seems,  of  Chinese  eth- 
Dograpny  liaa  not,  except  in  crevices  of 
marine  rocks.  What  are  we  to  think  of 
that  nation  which  by  its  supreme  councils 
oould  anthorize  snch  follies  ?  We,  in  &ct. 
Buffer  &om  the  same  cause,  a  thousand- 
fold exaggerated,  as  that  which  injnred 
the  Frendi  in  past  times  amongst  oar- 
selves.  JJp  to  the  time  when  Voltaire 
canle  twice  to  England,  no  Frenchman  of 
eminence,  or  distmguisbed  talents,  had 
ever  found  a  sufficient  motive  for  redsting 
bis  home-loving  indolence  so  for  as  to  pay 
us  a  vidt.  The  court  had  been  visited  in 
the  days  of  James  I.  by  Sully ;  in  those  of 
Charles  II.  by  De  Grammont ;  but  the  na- 
tion for  itself  and  with  an  honorable  en- 
thusiaafn,  first  of  all  by  YoItEurc.  What 
was  the  oonseqaence?  No  Frenchman 
ever  coming  amongst  us — except  (1)  as  a 
man-cook ;  (2)  as  a  hiurdresser ;  (3)  as  a 
dancing-master — was  it  unnatural  m  the 
English  to  appredate  the  French  nation 
accordingly  r 


What  they  Aowed  us,  that,  in  commercial 
phrase,  we  carried  to  their  account ;  what 
they  gave,  for  that  we  credited  them ;  and 
it  was  unreasonable  to  complain  of  ow  in- 
justice in  a  case  where  so  deterniinate)y 
they  were  nnjust  to  themselves.  Not 
until  lately  have  we  m  England  done  any 
Justice  to  the  noble  qoaUtioa  of  our  French 
neighbors.  But  yet  for  thisnatural  result 
of  the  intercourse  between  us,  the  French 
have  to  thank  themselvea.  With  Canton 
the  case  was  otherwise.  Nobody  could 
be  expected  to  visit  such  a  dog-kennel, 
where  all  alike  were  muEzled,  and  where 
the  neutral  ground  for  exercise  measured 
about  15  pocket  handkcrubic&  —  nobody 
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that  bad  it  in  his  power  to  stay  away.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  select  few  who  had  it  not  in 
their  power  to  stay  away,  proclaimed 
themselves  as  belon^ng,  ipto  facto,  to  that 
class  of  persona  who  are  willing  to  purchase 
the  privilege  of  raising  a  fortune  at  any 
price,  and  through  any  sacrifice  of  dignity, 
personal  or  rational,  that  may  chance  to  be 
exacted  by  the  least  generous  of  nations. 
Almost  excusably,  therefore,  the  British 
were  confounded  for  a  time  with  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  Dutch,  who  had  notori* 
onsly  practiced  sycophantic  arts,  carried 
to  shocking  extremities,  as  the  ransomor 
purchase  money  for  equivalent  concessions 
m  money  and  money's  worth,  or  indirect- 
ly in  monopolies  and  other  modes  of  lucra- 
tive privilege.  The  first  person  who  taught 
the  astonished  Chinese  what  difference 
might  happen  to  lurk  between  the  two  na- 
tions was  Lord  Anson — not  yet  a  lord  ;  in 
&ct,  a  simple  commodore,  and  in  a  craey 
old  hulk;  but  who,  in  that  same  supenin- 
nnated  ^p,  had  managed  to  plough  up 
the  timbers  of  the  AoapuTco  galleon  though 
by  repute*  bullet  proof)  and  eventnally  to 
make  prize  of  considerably  more  than  half 
a  million  sterling  for  himself  and  his  orew. 
Having  accomplished  this  little  feat,  the 
commodore  was  not  likely  to  put  much 
value  upon  the  "  crockery  ware"  (as  he 
termed  the  forts)  of  the  Chinese.  Not 
come,  however,  upon  any  martial  mission, 
he  confined  himself  to  so  much  of  warlike 
demonstration  as  sufficed  for  his  own  im- 
mediate purposes.  To  place  our  Chinese 
establishments  upon  a  more  dignified  foot- 
ing, was  indeed  a  most  urgent  work ;  but 
work  for  councils  more  deliberate  and  for 
armaments  both  by  land  and  sea  on  a  far 
larger  scale.  As  regarded  the  present, 
such  was  the  vast  distance  between  Canton 
and  Pekin,  that  there  was  no  time  for 
this  Anson  aggression  to  reach  the  ears  of 
the  em[>eror*s  oonncil,  before  all  had  passed 
off.  It  was  but  a  momentary  typhoon, 
that  thoroughly  frightened  the  ffowery 
people,  bat  was  gone  before  it  conid  influ- 
ence their  policy.  By  a  pleasant  accident, 
the  Manilla  treasure  captured  by  Anson 
was  passing  in  wagons  in  the  rear  of  St. 

•  "Bfi  repute," — The  crew  of  the  "Contoricm'' 
were  m  peraiiaded  that  these  treHiuie  galleons  were 
impregtuible  to  ordiiiai?  oannoa  bolls,  that  tbe  com- 
modore found  it  advisable  to  reason  with  tbem ;  and 
aadh  was  their  confidence  in  bioi,  that,  upon  bit 
promise  to  find  a  road  into  the  ship  if  they  would 
odI;  la;  bim  alongside  of  ber,  tLoj  d 
roted  the  sopeistition  a  Spanish  lie> 
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James's  Palace,  daring  the  natal  hour  of 
the  Prince  ofWales,  (George  IV. ;)  conse- 
quently we  are  within  sight,  chronological- 
ly, of  the  period  which  will  round  the 
century  dated  from  Lord  Anson's  assault. 
Within  that  century  is  comprised  all  that 
has  ever  been  done  by  war  or  by  negotia- 
tion to  bring  down  upon  their  knees  this 
ultra-gasconading,  but  also  ultra-pusillani- 
mous nation.  Some  forty  years  after  the 
Anson  skirmish,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
best  way  to  give  weight  and  splendor  to 
our  diplomatic  overtures  was  by  a  solenm 
embassy,  headed  by  a  man  of  rank.  At 
that  time  the  East-India  Company  had  a 
monopoly  interest  in  the  tea  trade  of  Can- 
ton, as  subsequently  in  the  opium  trade ; 
upon  which  we  hope  further  on,  by  one 
single  word  of  explanation,  to  disperse  the 
da^:ness  which  as  yet  envelops  that  sub- 
ject. What  we  had  to  ask  from  the  Chi- 
nese was  generally  so  reasonable,  and  so 
indispensable  to  the  establishment  of  our 
national  name  upon  any  footing  of  equali- 
ty, that  it  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  have 
been  tolerated  as  any  subject  for  debate ; 
because  the  very  attempt  to  debate  that 
equality  already  expressed  a  purpose  of 
denying  it.  There  is  a  difficulty  oflen  ex- 
perienced, even  in  civilized  Europe,  of 
making  out  any  just  equations  between 
the  titular  honors  of  different  States. 
Ignorant  people  are  constantly  guided  in 
such  questions  by  mere  vocal  resemblances. 
The  acrimonious  Prince  P&ckler  Muskan, 
so  much  irritated  at  being  mistaken  in 
France  for  an  Englishman,  and  in  fifty 
ways  betraying  his  mortifying  remem- 
brances connected  with  England,  charges 
us  with  being  immoderately  addicted  to 
a  reverential  homage  towards  the  title  of 
prince ;  in  which,  to  any  thoughtful  man, 
there  would  be  found  no  subject  for  won- 
der, or,  upon  reflection,  for  blame ;  since 
with  us  there  can  be  no  prince*  that  is  not 
by  blood  connected  with  the  royal  fiunily ; 
so  that  such  a  homage  is  paid  under  an  er- 
roneous impression  as  to  the  fact,  but  not 
the  less  under  a  thoughtful  and  honorable 
feeling  as  to  the  purpose,  which  is,  that  of 
testifying  the  peculiar  respect  which,  in  a 


♦  "  Ckm  he  no  pnnce."  In  the  technical  heraldic 
usage,  a  duke  in  our  peerage  is  styled  a  prince.  But 
this  book-honor  finds  no  acceptation  or  echo  in  the 
usage  of  life ;  not  even  in  cases — like  those  of  Marl- 
borough and  Wellington — ^where  the  d^es  have  re- 
ceived princedoms  fh)m  foreign  soyereigns,  and 
might  (under  the  sanction  of  their  own  sovereign) 
assume  their  ccmtinental  honors. 


free  country,  is^  cheerftilly  paid  to  a  const  i- 
tutional  throne.  But,  if  we  had  been  fa- 
miliarized with  the  mock  princes  of  Sicily 
and  Russia,  (amongst  which  last  are  found 
some  reputed  to  have  earned  a  living  in  St. 
Petersburg  as  barbers,)  we  should  certain- 
ly moderate  our  respect  toward  the  bear- 
ers of  princely  honors.  Every  man  of  the 
world  Knows  how  little  a  French  marquise 
or  comptesse  can  pretend  to  rank  with  a 
British  marchioness  or  countess;  as  rea- 
sonably might  you  suppose  an  equation 
between  a  modem  consul  of  commerce  and 
the  old  Roman  consul  of  the  awful  S.  P. 
Q.R. 

In  dealing  with  a  vile  trickster  like  the 
Chinese  executive — ^unacquainted  with  any 
one  restraint  of  decon^r  honorable  son- 
sibility — ^it  is  necessary  for  a  diplomatist 
to  be  constantly  upon  his  guard,  and  to 
have  investigated  all  these  cases  of  inter- 
national equation  before  coming  abruptly 
to  any  call  for  a  decision  in  some  actual 
case.  Cromwell  was  not  the  man  to  have 
attached  much  importance  to  the  question 
of  choosing  a  language  for  the  embodying 
of  a  treaty,  or  for  the  intercourse  of  the 
hostile  envoys  in  settling  the  terms  of  such 
a  treaty :  and  yet,  when  he  ascertained 
that  the  French  Court  made  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  use  their  own  language,  in  the 
event  of  any  modem  language  being  tole- 
rated, he  insisted  upon  the  adoption  of 
Latin  as  the  language  of  the  treaty.^ 
With  ^e  Chinese,  a  special,  almost  a  su- 
perstitiousl^  minute  attention  to  punctilio 
OS  is  requisite,  because  it  has  now  become 
notorious  that  they  assign  a  symbolic  and 
representative  value  to  every  act  of  inter- 
course between  their  official  deputies  and  all 
foreign  embassadors.  Does  the  embassa- 
dor dine  at  some  imperial  table — ^the  em- 
peror has  been  feeding  the  barbarians. 
Do  some  of  the  court  mandarins  dine  with 
the  embassador  —  then  the  emperor  has 
deigned  to  restore  happiness  to  the  barba> 
rians,  by  sending  those  who  represent  his 
person  to  speak  words  of  hope  and  consol- 

*  This  tells  fhyorably  for  Cromwell  as  an  instance 
of  fair  and  honorable  nationality,  in  one  direction ; 
and  yet,  in  the  counter  direction,  how  ill  it  tells  for 
his  discernment  that,  in  forecasting  a  memoir  on  his 
o?m  career  for  continental  use,  and  therefore  pro- 
perly to  be  written  in  Latin,  his  thoughts  turned 
(under  some  unaccountable  Inas)  to  continental 
writers,  descending  even  to  such  a  fellow  as  Meric 
Casaubon — ^the  son,  indeed,  of  an  illustrious  scholEur, 
but  himself  a  man  of  poor  pretensions;  and  all  the 
while  this  English-hearted  Protector  utterly  over- 
looked his  own  immortal  secretary! 
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ation.  Does  the  embassador  convey  pre- 
sents from  his  own  sovereign  to  the  em^. 
ror — ^the  people  of  Pekin  are  officially  in- 
formed tnat  the  barbarians  are  brin^g 
their  tribute.  Does  the  emperor  make 
presents  to  the  embassador — ^m  that  case, 
nis  majesty  has  been  furnishing  the  means 
of  livelihood  to  barbarians  edausted  by 
pestilence,  and  by  the  fidlure  of  crops. 
Hue,  the  French  missionary  who  traveled 
in  the  highest  north  latitudes  of  China,  tra- 
versing the  whole  of  the  frightful  deserts 
between  Pekin  and  Lassa,  ^r,  in  his  no- 
menclature, La  Sae,)  the  capital  of  Thibet, 
and  who,  speaking  the  Mongol  language, 
had  the  rare  advantage  of  passing  for  a  na- 
tive subject  of  the  Qiinese  emperor,  and 
therefore  of  conciliating  unreserved  confid- 
ence, tells  us  of  some  desperate  artifices 
practised  by  the  imperial  government.  In 
particular,  he  mentions  this :  Toward  the 
elo^e  of  the  British  war,  a  Tartar  general 
— ^reputed  invincible— had  been  summoned 
from  a  very  distant  post  in  the  north  to 
Pekin,  and  thence  immediately  dispatched 
against  the  detested  enemy.  Upon  this 
man's  prestige  of  invincibiuty,  and  upon 
the  notorious  &ct  that  he  reaUy  had  been 
BncoessM  in  repressing  some  predatorj 
aggrescdons  in  one  of  the  Tartaries, 
ereat  hopes  were  built  of  laurel  crops  to 
be  harvested  without  end,  and  of  a  dread- 
fiil  retribution  awaiting  the  doomed  barba- 
dian enemy.  NaturaUy  this  poor  man,  in 
collision  with  the  En^Ush  forces,  met  the 
customary  &te.    M.  uuc  felt  therefore  a 

3>ecial  curiosity  to  learn  in  what  way  the 
hinese  Government  had  varnished  the 
result  in  this  particular  case,  upon  which 
BO  very  much  of  public  interest  had  settled. 
This  interest  being  in  its  nature  so  person- 
al, and  the  name  of  the  Tartar  here  so  no- 
torious, it  had  been  found  impossible  for 
the  imperial  government  to  throw  their 
iusual  mendacity  into  its  usual  form  of 
Mank  deniid,  applied  to  the  total  result, 
br  of  intricate  transformation,  applied  to 
the  details.  The  barbarians,  it  was  con- 
fessed, had  for  the  present  not  ^'  caught  a 
Tartar."  The  British  defeat  had  fiMbeen 
of  that  vast  extent  which  was  desirable ; 
but  why  t  The  reason  was,  that,  in  the 
very  paroxysm  of  martial  fury,  on  coming 
within  sight  of  the  barbarians,  the  Tartar 
general  was  sdsed  by  the  very  imperti- 
nent* passion  of  pity.    He  pitied  the  poor 

*  ^^ImperHnenL''^  Tbai  is,  acoordiog  to  an  old 
tod  approTed  parliiu&entaiy  ezplanatioii,  often  em- 
ployed pacifically — ^not  pertinent^  irrelevant 


wretches ;  throneh  which  mistake  in  his 
passions,  the  red-haired  devils  effected 
their  escape,  doing,  however,  various  acts 
of  mischief  in  the  course  of  the  said  escape; 
such  being  the  English  mode  of  gratitude 
for  past  fkvoTB.  ^ 

With  a  government  capable  of  frauds 
such  as  these,  and  a  people  (at  least  in  the 
mandarin  class — ^that  is,  the  aristocracy) 
trained  through  centuries  to  a  conformity 
of  temper  with  their  government,  we  shall 
find,  in  the  event  of  any  more  extended 
intercourse  with  China,  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  the  just  equations  of 
rank  and  privilege.  But  the  difficulty  as 
regards  the  people  of  the  two  nations 
promises  to  be  a  trifle  by  comparison  with 
that  which  besets  the  relations  between 
the  two  crowns.  We  came  to  know  some- 
thing more  circumstantially  about  this 
question  during  the  second  decennium  of 
tnis  nineteenth  ccLtury.  The  unsatis&c- 
toriness  of  our  social  position  had  suggest- 
ed the  necessity  of  a  second  embassy. 
Probably  it  was  simply  an  accidental  dif- 
ference m  the  temper  of  those  forming  at 
that  time  the  imperial  council^  which 
caused  the  ceremonial  ko-ton  of  court  pre- 
sentation to  be  debated  with  so  much  more 
of  earnestness  and  of  rancorous  bigotry. 
Lord  Amherst  was  now  the  embassador, 
a  man  of  spirit  and  dimity,  to  whom  the 
honor  of  his  country  might  have  been  safe- 
ly confided,  had  he  stood  cm  a  natural  and 
intelligible  position ;  but  it  was  the  inevi- 
table curse  of  an  embassador  to  Pekin, 
that  his  official  station  had  contradictory 
aspects,  and  threw  him  on  incompatible 
duties.  His  first  duty  was  to  his  country ; 
and  nobody,  in  so  many  words,  denied 
that.  But  this  patriotic  duty,  though  a 
conditio  sine  qua  non  for  his  diplomatic 
fimctions,  and  a  perpetual  restramt  upon 
their  exercise,  was  not  the  true  and  effi- 
cient cause  of  h\R  mission.  That  lay  in  the 
commercial  interests  of  a  great  company. 
This  secondary  duty  was  dearly  his  para- 
mount duty,  as  regarded  the  good  sense 
of  the  situation ;  for,  if  he  had  been  sent 
only  topay  a  patriotic  homage  to  the  ho- 
nor of  Great  Britain,  he  might  as  well  have 
staid  at  home.  Yet  the  other  was  the 
paramount  duty,  as  regarded  the  sanctity 
of  its  obligation,  and  the  impossibility  of 
oompromismg  it  by  so  much  as  the  shaaow 
of  a  doubt,  or  the  tremor  of  a  hesitation. 
Lord  Amherst  stood  before  a  barbaric 
throne,  but  as  the  representative  of  a  fiir 
more  potent  throne,  and  of  a  people  that 
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nioked  as  the  leader  of  civilization.  Yet, 
on  the  other  side,  he  was  plied  with  secret 
whispers  (more  importunate  than  the  Bri- 
tish public  knew)  from  the  great  organs 
of  commerce,  suggesting  that  it  was  child- 
ish to  lay  too  much  stress  on  a  pure  cere- 
monial usage,  of  no  more  weight  than  a 
bow  or  a  curtsey,  and  which  pledged  nei- 
ther himself  nor  bis  country  to  any  conse- 
quences. He  felt,  however,  that  in  its 
own  nature  the  homage  was  that  of  a  slave. 
Gvenuflexions,  prostrations,  and  knockings 
of  the  ground  nine  times  with  the  forehead, 
were  not  modes  of  homage  to  be  asked 
from  the  citizens  of  a  free  State,  &,r  less 
from  that  citizen  as  the  acknowledged  re- 
presentative  of  that  State. 

For  one  moment,  let  us  pause  to  review 
this  hideous  degradation  of  human  nature 
which  has  always  disgraced  the  East. 
That  no  Asiatic  State  has  ever  debarba- 
rized  itseli^  is  evident  from  the  condition 
of  woman  all  over  Asia,  and  from  this  very 
abject  form  of  homage,  which  already  in 
the  days  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  we  iind  es- 
tablished, and  extorted  from  the  compa- 
triots of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles.* 

There  can  not  be  any  doubt  that  the  ibo- 
ton  had  descended  to  the  court  of  Susa 
and  Persepolis  from  the  elder  court  of 
Babylon,  and  to  that  from  the  yet  elder 
court  of  Nineveh.     Man  in  ms  native 


*  We  may  see  by  the  recorded  stratagem  of  an  in- 
dhridual  Greek,  canning  enongfa,  bnt  on  the  other 
hand  a  basenesR  as  deep  as  HuX  which  he  sought  to 
escape,  that  these  prostrations  (which  Euripides 
treats  with  each  Ijric^l  and  impassioned  scorn,  in  a 
choros  of  his  "  Orestes,**  as  fitted  only  for  Phrygian 
^▼es)  must  have  been  exacted  fh)m  ail  Greeks  aUke, 
as  the  wne  qua  mm  for  admission  to  the  royai  pre- 
sence. Some  Spartan  it  was,  already  slavish  enough 
by  his  training,  who  tried  the  artifice  of  dropping  a 
ring,  and  afiecting  to  pass  off  his  prostrations  as  sim- 
ply so  many  efforts  to  search  for  and  to  recover  his 
ring.  Bnt  to  the  feelings  of  any  honorable  man,  this 
stratagem  would  not  avtdl  him.  One  baseness  can  not 
be  evaded  by  another.  The  anecdote  is  useful,  how- 
ever ;  for  tins  picturesque  case,  combined  with  others^ 
satisfactorily  proves  that  the  sons  of  Greece  could  and 
did  submit  to  the  ko^km  for  the  furtherance  of  what 
seemed  to  them  an  adequate  purpose.  Had  newspa- 
pers existed  in  those  day%  this  self-degradatioa  would 
have  purchased  more  in&my  in  Greece  than  benefit 
in  Persia  The  attempted  evasion  by  this  miserable 
Greek,  who  sought  to  have  the  benefits  of  the  k^ton 
without  paying  its  price,  thinking,  in  Ihct,  that  honor 
could  be  saved  by  swmdling;  seems  on  a  level  with 
that  baseness  ascribed  (untruly,  it  may  be  hoped)  to 
Galileo,  whom  some  persons  represent  as  seeking  to 
evade  his  own  formal  recantation  of  the  doctrine  as 
to  the  earth's  motion,  by  muttering  inaudibly,  **  But 
it  does  move,  for  all  that."  This  would  have  been 
the  trick  of  the  Grecian  ring-dropper^ 


grandeur,  standing  erect,  and  with  his 
countenance  raised  to  the  heavens 

[0$  homini  9uhli$M  dedit,  calwmgtte  Uieri] 

presents  a  more  awful  contrast  to  man 
when  passing  through  the  shadow  of  this 
particular  degradaUon,  than  under  any  or 
all  of  the  other  symbols  at  any  time  de- 
vised for  the  sensuous  expression  of  a  serv- 
ile condition— scourges,  ergastula,  infibu- 
lation,  or  the  neck-chains  and  anUeK^hains 
of  the  Roman  cUriensis.  ^^The  Uoody 
writing^'  is  far  more  legible  in  this  than 
any  o^er  language  by  which  the  sLavish 
condition  is  or  can  be  published  to  the 
world,  because  in  this  only  the  sufEerer  of 
the  degradation  is  himself  the  inflictor  of 
it.  AU  else  may  have  been,  and  general- 
ly was,  the  stem  doom  of  calamitous  ne- 
cessity. ^  Here  only  we  recognize,  without 
an  opemng  for  disguise  or  equivocation, 
the  man's  own  deliberate  act.  He  has  not 
been  branded  nassively  (personal  resist- 
ance being  vain)  with  tlie  record  of  a  mas- 
ter's ownership,  like  a  sheep,  a  mule,  or 
any  other  chattel,  but  has  solemnly  brand- 
ed himsell  Wearing,  therefore,  so  pecu- 
liar and  di&renti^  a  character,  to  whom 
is  it  in  modem  days  that  this  bestial  yoke 
of  servitude  as  regards  Christendom  owes 
ha  revival  ?  To  whom  is  it  that  we  are 
an  indebted  for  the  fiery  struggle  throu^ 
which  we  have  been  forced  to  maintain 
our  rejection  of  this  horrid  rite  ?  Without 
hope,  the  Chinese  dei^t  would  not  have 
attempted  to  enforce  such  a  Moloch  vaa- 
saiage  upon  the  Western  World.  Through 
whom,  therefore,  and  through  whose  li- 
cile  compliance  with  the  insol^it  exaction, 
did  he  first  eonceive  this  hope  V 

It  has  not  been  observed,  so  &r  as  we 
know,  that  it  was  Peter  I.  of  Russia,  vul- 
garly called  Peter  the  Great,  who  pre- 
pared for  us  that  fierce  necessity  of  con-^ 
fiict,  past  and  yet  to  come,  throogh  which 
we  British,  standing  alone^— but  henee- 
fi>rth,  we  may  ho^  energetioaliy  sup- 
ported by  the  Umted  States^  if  Bot  by 
France — -have,  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
western  nations,  victoriously  resisted  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  the  £ast»  About 
four  years  after  the  death  of  our  Queen 
Anne,  Peter  dispatched  firom  St  Peters- 
burg (his  new  capital,  yet  raw  and  unfi- 
nished) avery  elaborate  embassy  to  Pekin, 
by  a  route  which  measured  at  least  ten 
thousand  versts;  or,  in  English  miles, 
about  two  thirds  of  that  distance.    It  was, 
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in  fact,  avast  caravan,  or  train  of  caravans, 
moving  so  slowly  that  it  occupied  sixteen 
calendar  months  with  the  journey.    Peter 
was  by  natural  disposition  a  bully :  offer- 
ing outrages  of  every  kind  upon  the  slight- 
est impulse,  no  man  was  so  easily  fright- 
ened into  a  hurried  retreat  and  abject  con- 
oessions  as  this  drunken  prince.    He  had 
at  the  very  time  of  this  embassy  submit- 
ted  tamely  to  a  most  atrocious  insult  from 
the    eastern  side  of  the  Caspian.     The 
Elian    of   Khiva — a    place    since  made 
known  to  us  all  as  the  foulest  of  murder- 
ing dens — ^had  seduced  by  perfidy  the 
credulous  little  army  dispatched  by  Peter 
into  quarters  or  barracks  so  widely  scat- 
tered that,  with  little  difiSculty,  he  had 
there  massacred  nearly  the  whole  force ; 
about  three  or  four  hundred  out  of  so 
many  thousands  being  all  that   had  re- 
covered their    vessels  on    the   Caspian. 
This  atrocity  Peter  had  pocketed,  and 
apparently  found  his  esteem  for  the  Khan 
greatly  increased  by  such  an  instance  of 
energy.    He  was  now  meditating  by  this 
ffreat  Pekin  embassy  two  objects — ^first, 
uie  ordinary  objects  of  a  trading  mission, 
together  with  the  adjustment  of  several 
disputes    affecting  the^  Russian  frontier 
toward  Chinese  Tartary  and  Thibet ;  but, 
secondly,  and  more  earnestly,  the  privilege 
of  having  a  resident  minister  at  the  capiUJ 
of  the  Chinese  Emperor.    This  last  pur- 
pose was  connected  with  an  evil  result  for 
all  the  rest  of  Christendom.    It  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  taken  any  pains  in 
studying  the  Chinese  temper  and  charac- 
ter, that  obstinacy — obstmacy  like  that 
of  mules — is  one  of  its  foremost  features. 
And  it  is  also  known,  by  a  multiplied 
experience,  that  the  very  greatest  impor- 
tance attaclies  in  Chinese  estimate  to  the 
initial  movement.    Once  having  conceded 
a  point,  you  need  not  hope  to  recover 
your  lost  ground.    The  Cninese  are,  as 
may  easily  be  read  in  their  official  papers 
and  acts,  intellectually  a  very  imbecile 
people ;  and  their  peculiar  style  of  obsti- 
nacy is  often  found  in  connection  with  a 
feeble  brain,  and  also  (though  it  may 
seem  paradoxical)  with  a  feeble  moral  en- 
ergy. Apparently,  a  secret  feeling  of  their 
own  irresolution  throws  them  for  a  vicari- 
ous support  upon  a  mechanic  and  brutal 
resource  of  dogged  obstinacy.    This  pe- 
culiar   constitution  of  character  it  was, 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  which  gave 
such  vast,  such  clamorous  importance  to 
what  might  now  be  done  by  the  Russian 


Embassador.      Who  was  he?   He    was 
called  M.  de  Ismaeloff,  an  officer  in  the 
Russian  guards,  and  somewhat  of  a  &vor- 
ite  Avith  the  Cz^r.    What  impressed  so 
deep  a  value  upon  this  gentleman's  acts  at 
this  special  moment  was,  that  a  great  cri- 
sis had  now  arisen  for  the  appraisal  of  the 
Christian  nations.     None  hitherto  had  put 
forward  any  large  or  ostentatious  display 
of  their  national  pretensions.    GeneraUy 
for  the  scale  of  rank  as  amongst  the  Chi- 
nese, who  know  nothing  of  Europe,  they 
stood  much  upon  the  casual  proportions 
of  their  commerce,  and  in  a  small  degree 
upon  old  concessions  of  some  past  Chinese 
ruler,  or  by  occasional  encroachments  that 
had  prescribed  through  lapse  of  time. 
But  in  the  East  all  tmngs  masqueraded 
and  belied  their  home  character.    Popish 
peoples  were,  perhaps,  the  firmest  allies  of 
bigoted  Protestants ;  and  the  Dutch,  that 
in  Europe  had  played  the  noblest  of  parts, 
as  the  leeble  (yet  eventually  the  trium- 
phant) asserters  of  national  rights,  every- 
where Asia,  through  mean  jealousy  of 
England,  had  become  but  a  representative 
word  for  hellish  patrons  of  slavery  and  tor- 
ture.   All  was  confiisicm  between  the  two 
scales  of  appreciation,  domestic  and  fo- 
reign, European  and  Asiatic.    But  now 
was  coming  one  that  would  settle  all  this 
in  a  transcendant  way :  for  Russia  would 
carry  in  her  train,  and  compromise  by  her 
decision,  all  other  Christian  States.    The 
very  frontier  line  of  Russia,  often  conter- 
minous with  that  of  China,  and  the  sixteen 
months'  journey,  ftimished  in  themselves 
exponents  of  the  Russian  grandeur.  China 
needed  no  interpreter  for  that    She  her- 
self was  great  in  pure  virtue  of  her  bigness- 
But  here  was  a  orother  bigger  than  her. 
self.    We  have  known  and  witnessed  the 
case  where  a  bully,  whom  it  was  found 
desirable  to  eject  nrom  a  coffee-room,  upon 
opening  the  window  for  the  purpose,  was 
found  too  bi^  to  pass,  and  also  nearly  too 
heavy  to  nose,  unless  by  machinery ;  so 
that,  in  the  issue,  the  bully  maintained  his 
ground  by  virtue  of  his  tonnage.    That 
was  really  the  case  oftentimes  of  China. 
An  army  could  not  march  over  half  th« 
tropic  of  Cancer  in  order  to  bag  a  wrong- 
doer.   Russia  seemed  to  stand  upon  the 
same  basis  of  right    as  to  aggression. 
China,  therefore,  understood  her,  and  ad- 
mired her ;  but  for  all  that  meant  to  mak« 
a  handle  of  her.    She  judged  that  Russia- 
in  coming  with  so  much  pomp,  had  some, 
thmg    to  ask.    So   had   Chma.    China, 
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during  that  long  period  when  M,  de  I»- 
maeloff  was  painmlly  making  way  across 
the  steppes  of  Asia,  had  leisure  to  think 
what   It  was  that  she  would  ask,  and 
through  what  temptation  she  would  ask 
it.    There  was  little  room  for  doubting. 
Russia,  being  incomparably  the  biggest 
potentate  in  Christendom,  (for  as  yet  the 
United  States  had  no  existence,)  seemed, 
therefore,  to  the  Chinese  mind  the  great- 
est, and  virtually  to  include  all  the  rest. 
What  Russia  did,  the  rest  would  do.    Mr 
de  Ismaeloff  meant,  doubtless,  to  ask  for 
something.    No  matter  what  it  might  be ; 
he  should  have  it.    And  the  weightier  the 
request,  so  much  the  better,  for  so  much 
the  more  certainly  would  he  on  his  part 
grant  the  counter-gift.    At  length    the 
embassador  arrived.    All  his  trunks  and 
packages  were  unpacked;  the  last  sheet 
of  brown  paper  had  been  torn  off;  no  use 
in  further  delay ;  and  so  Mr.  de  Ismaeloff 
unpacked  to  the  last  wrapper  his  own 
little    request.    The    feeble-minded    are 
generally  cunning;  and  therefore  it  was 
that  the  Chinese  council  did  not  at  once 
say  yes^  but  pretended  to  find  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  request — ^which  was  simply 
to  arrange  some  disorders  on  the  frontier, 
but  chieflv  to  allow  of  a  permanent  em- 
bassador from  the  Czar  taking  up  his  re- 
sidence at  Pekin.    At  last  this  demand 
was  granted — ^but  granted  coimitionally. 
And  what  now  might  be  the  little  condi- 
tion?   "Oh!  my  dear  fellow — ^between 
you  and  me,  such  old  friends,"  said  the 
Chinese  minister,   "a  bauble  not  worth 
speaking  of;  would  you  oblige  me,  when 
presented  to  the  emperor,  by  knocking 
that  handsome  head  of  yours  nine  times 
— ^that  is,  you  know,  three  times  three — 
against  the  floor  ?    I  would  take  it  very 
kmdly  of  you ;  and  the  floor  is  padded  to 
prevent  contt^sions."    Ismaeloff  pondered 
till  the  next  day ;  but  on  that  next  day 
he  said,  "  I  will  do  it."—"  Do  what,  my 
friend  ?" — "  I  will  knock  my  forehead  nine 
times  against    the  padded  floor."    Mr. 
Bell,  of  Antermony,  Twhich,  at  times,  he 
writes  Auchtermony,)  accompanied  the 
Russian  embassador,  as  a  leading  per- 
son in  his  suite.    A  considerable  section 
of  his  travels  is  occupied  with  this  embassy. 
But,  perhaps  from  private  regard  to  the 
embassador,   whose  character    suffers  so 
much  by  this  transaction,  we  do  not  re- 
collect that  he  teUs  us  in  so  many  words 
of  this  Russian  concession.  But  M.  Lange, 
a  Swedish  officer,  subsequently  employed 


by  the  Czar  Peter,  does,  A  solemn  court- 
day  was  held.  M.  de  Ismaeloff  attended.  * 
Thither  came  the  allegada,  or  Chinese 
prime  minister,  thither  came  the  embassa- 
dor's friends  and  acquaintances;  thither 
came,  as  having  the  official  entree^  the  em- 
bassador's friend  Hum-Hum,  and  also  his 
friend  Bug-Bug ;  and  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  this  truth  is  undeniable — that  there 
and  then,  (namely,  in  the  imperial  city  of 
Pekin,  and  in  Anno  Domini  1720,)  M.  de 
Ismaeloff  did  knock  his  forehead  nine 
times  against  the  floor  of  the  Bogduchan's 
palace,  having  previously  (which  is  hardly 
requisite  to  mention)  stretched  out  the 
length  of  Ismaelofl^  which,  like  a  wounded 
snsS^e,  dragged  —  But  stop !  let  us  not 
grow  poetical.  M.  de  Lange's  report  on 
this  matter  has  been  published  separately 
at  Stockholm ;  neither  has  the  fact  of  the 
prostration,  and  the  forehead  knockings  to 
the  amount  of  nine,  ever  been  called  in 
question. 

Now,  it  will  be  asked,  did  Ismaeloff  ab- 
solutely consent  to  elongate  himself  on 
the  floor,  as  if  preparing  to  take  a  swim, 
and  then  knock  his  forehead  repeatedly,  as 
if  weary  of  life — somebody  counting  all 
the  while  with  a  stop-watch.  No.  1,  No.  2, 
No.  3,  and  so  on?  Did  he  do  all  this 
without  ever  capitulating,  as  diplomacy 
calls  it — t.  e^  stipulating  for  some  cere- 
monial return  upon  the  part  of  the  Chi- 
nese ?  Oh !  no ;  the  Russian  embassador, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  our  own  at  the  end  of  it,  both 
bargained  for  equal  returns ;  and  here  are 
the  terms :  The  Russian  had,  with  good 
&ith,  and  through  all  its  nine  sections,  ex- 
ecuted the  ko-ton  ;  and  he  stipulated,  be- 
fore he  did  this,  that  any  Chinese  seeking 
a  presentation  to  the  Czar  should,  on  com- 
ing to  St.  Petersburg,  go  through  exactly 
the  same  ceremany.  "nie  Chinese  present 
all  replied  with  good  &ith,  though  doubt- 
less stiffing  a  little  laughter,  that  token 
they  or  any  of  them  should  come  to  St. 
Petersburg,  the  ko-ton  should  be  religious- 
ly performed.  The  English  lords,  on  the 
other  hand — ^Lord  Macartnev,  and  subse- 
quently Lord  Amherst — declined  the  ko- 
tony  but  were  willing  to  make  profound 
obeisances  to  the  emperor,  provided  these 
obeisances  were  simultaneously  addressed 
by  a  high  mandarin  to  the  painted  per- 
trait  of  George  IH.  In  both  cases  a  man 
is  shocked :  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Chinese 
in  offering,  by  the  indiscretion  of  the 
Christian  envoys  in  accepting  a  mockery 
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so  unmeaning.  Certsdnly  the  English  case 
is  better ;  our  envoy  escaped  the  degra- 
dation of  the  ko-ton^  and  obtained  a  sha- 
dow ;  he  paid  less,  and  he  got  in  exchange 
what  many  would  think  more.  Homage 
paid  to  a  picture,  when  counted  against 
homage  paid  to  a  living  man,  is  but  a 
shadow ;  yet  a  shadow  wears  some  sem- 
blance of  a  reality.  Bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  Russian  who  submitted  to 
an  abject  degradation,  wider  no  hope  of 
any  equivalent,  except  in  a  contingency 
that  was  notoriously  impossible,  the  mock- 
ery was  full  of  insult.  The  Chinese  do 
not  travel ;  by  the  laws  of  China  they  can 
not  leave  the  country.  None  but  starv- 
uig  and  desperate  men  ever  do  leave  the 
country.  Ail  the  Chinese  emigrants  now 
in  Australia,  and  the  great  body  at  this 
time  quitting  Califomia  in  order  to  evade 
the  pressure  of  American  laws  against 
them,  are  liable  to  very  severe  punish- 
ment (probably  to. decapitation)  on  reen- 
tering China.  Had  Ismaeloff  known  what 
a  scornful  jest  the  emperor  and  his  coun- 
cil were  enactmg  at  his  expense,  probably 
he  would  have  Dambooed  some  of  these 
honorable  gentlemen,  on  catching  them 
within  the  inclosed  court  of  his  private 
residence.* 

*  There  seems  to  have  been  a  strange  blander  at 
the  bottom  of  all  our  diplomatic  approaches  to  tho 
court  of  China^  if  we  are  to  believe,  what  the  lexico- 
graphers tell  us — namely,  that  the  very  word  in 
Chinese  which  we  translate  ambassador,  moans  tri- 
buM>€arer.  If  this  should  be  true,  it  will  follow 
that  we  have  all  along  been  supposed  to  approach 
tho  emperor  in  a  chaiacter  of  which  the  meaning 
and  obligations  were  well  known  to  us,  but  which  we 
liad  haughtily  resolved  to  violate.  There  is,  besides, 
another  oonsidemtion  which  calls  upon  us  to  investi- 
gate this  subject  It  would  certainly  be  a  ludicrous 
discovery  if  it  should  be  found  that  we  and  the  Chi- 
nese have  been  at  cross-purposes  for  so  long  a  time. 
Yet  such  things  ?uive  occuJTed,  and  in  the  East  are 
peculiarly  likely  to  occur,  so  radically  incompatible 
18  our  hi^  civilization  with  their  rude  barbarism ; 
and  precisely  out  of  this  barbarism  grows  the  very 
consideration  we  have  adverted  to  as  laying  an  ar- 
rest upon  all  that  else  we  should  have  a  right  to 
tUnk.  It  is  this :  so  mean  and  unrefined  are  the 
noUons  of  oriental  nations,  that,  accoiding  to  those, 
it  is  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  an  eastern  poten- 
tate would  bo  able  to  understand  or  figure  to  himself 
any  business  or  office  bdbnging  to  an  embassador, 
except  that  of  dedaring  war  and  defiance,  or,  second- 
ly, of  humbly  bringing  tribute !  Hence,  we  presume, 
arises  the  Chinese  rigor  in  demanding  to  know  the 
substance  of  any  letter  before  admitting  the  bearer 
of  it  to  the  imperial  presence ;  since,  if  it  should 
happen  to  contain  a  defiance,  in  that  case  they  pre- 
sume that  the  messenger  might  indulge  himself  in 
insolence ;  and  this  it  Might  not  be  safe  to  punish  in 
any  natioa  where  the  laiioity  of  honJds  stiU  lingen^ 


However,  in  a  very  circuitous  way,  Is- 
maelofT  /uis  had  his  revenge ;  for  the 
first  step  in  that  retribution  which  we 
describe  as  overtaking  the  Chinese  was 
certainly  taken  by  him.  Russia,  accord- 
ing to  Chinese  ideas  of  greatness,  is  the 
greatest  (t.  e.,  broadest  and  longest)  of 
Christian  states.  Yet,  being  such,  she 
has  taken  her  dose  of  ko-ton.  It  followed, 
then,  a  fortiori^  that  Great  Britain  should 
take  her'^8.  Into  this  logic  China  was  mia* 
led  by  Ismaeloff.  The  English  were  wut- 
ed  for.  Slowly  the  occasion  arrived ;  and 
it  was  found  by  the  Chinese,  first,  doubtfolp 
ly,  secondly,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the 
Ko-ton  would  not  do.  The  game  was  up. 
Out  of  this  catastrophe,  and  the  wrath 
which  followed  it,  grew  ultimately  the 
ojHum-frenzy  of  Lin,  the  mad  conmussioB- 
er  of  Canton ;  then  the  vengeance  which 
followed ;  next  the  wars,  and  the  miserable 
defeats  of  the  Chinese.  All  this  followed 
out  of  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  ko4imj 
which  attempt  never  would  have  been 
made  but  for  the  encouragement  derived 
from  Ismaelofi^  the  embassador  of  so 
great  a  power  as  Russia,  having  ^^  knocked 
heads ''  (as  the  Chinese  call  it)  without 
any  great  scruple.  But,  finally,  to  com- 
plete the  great  retribution,  the  war  has 
left  behind,  amongst  other  dreadful  conse- 
quenses,  the  ruin  of  their  army.  In  the 
official  COTrespondencc  of  a  great  officer 
with  the  present  youthful  emperor,  report- 
ing the  events  of  the  present  rebellion,  it 
is  repeatedly  declared  that  the  royal 
troops  will  not  fight,  run  away  upon  the 
slightest  pretext,  and  in  fiu^t  have  been 
left  bankrupt  in  hope  and  spirit  by  the  re- 
sults of  their  battles  with  the  British. 
Concurrently  with  this  ruin  of  the  army, 
the  great  rebellion,  conducted  by  the  Tae 
Ping,  has  pledged  itself  in  its  proQlamft- 
tions  to  exterminaU  the  reigning  djpiasty  ; 
and  if  that  event  should  be  accomjdishedy 
then  the  destruction  of  the  reigning  MtW" 
tchoo  fiunily  will  have  been  due  exoluhne- 
ly  to  its  memorable  insolenoe  (the  demo* 
niac  hybris  of  Greek  Tragedy)  toward 
ourselves.  Should,  on  the  other  nand,  the 
Tae  Ping  rebellion,  which  has  ih>w  atood 
its  ground  for  five  years,  be  finally  omdied, 
not  tJie  less  an  enormous   revolntioi^— 


and  a  faith  in  the  mysterioos  perils  orertakiiig  •& 
who  violate  that  sanctity.  Wherever  there  are  but 
two  categories  into  whidi  the  idea  of  embassador 
subdivides^  then  it  must  be  difBcnlt  fyr  tho  Chhisse 
to  understand  in  whidi  it  it  that  we  mean  to 
ouraelTes  at  Pekin. 
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possibly  a  greater  revolution — ^will  take 
place  in  China,  virtually  our  own  work ; 
and,  fortunately,  it  will  not  be  in  our  pow- 
er to  retreat,  as  hitherto,  in  a  fidse  spirit 
of  forbearancei  from  the  great  duties 
which  will  then  await  us.  In  a  few  pages 
more  we  shall  sketch  the  Tae  Ping  career 
hitherto,  and  endeavor  to  estimate  its 
prospects.  The  Tae  Ping  Action,  how- 
ever, though  deadly  and  tiger-like  in  the 
spirit  of  its  designs,  offers  but  one  element 
amongst  many  tiiat  are  now  fermenting  la 
the  bosom  of  Chinese  society.  Tbism  we 
shall  attempt  to  value.  We  Britidi,  M 
Mr.  Meadows  informs  us,  ^p.  137  of  *^Tbe 
Chinese  and  their  Rebelhons,")  were  re- 
garded by  the  late  emperor — ^by  him  who 
conducted  the  war  asiunst  us — as  the  in- 
struments employed  ^^hj  Heaven'^  for  exe- 
cuting judgment  on  his  house.  He  was 
in  the  right  to  think  so ;  and  our  hope  is, 
that  in  a  very  few  years  we  shall  prochdm 


ourselves  through  Southern  Ama  as  even 
more  absolutelv  and  finally  the  destroyers 
of  that  wicked  government  which  dared 
to  promote  and  otherwise  to  reward  the 
ehud  of  hell  who  actuaUv  flayed  alive  the 
unhappy  Mr.  Stead.  That  same  govern- 
ment passed  over  without  displeasure  the 
similar  atrocity  of  the  man  who  decapitat- 
ed nearly  two  hundred  persons — white, 
brown,  and  black,  but  all  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  and  all  confessedly  and 
necessanly  unoffending,  as  being  simply 
shipwrecked  passengers  thrown  on  the 
shore  of  China  from  the  '^  Nerbudda,'* 
Indiaman.  We  shall  endeavor  so  to 
combine  the  materials  now  accumulated, 
as  to  sketch:  1.  Hie  present  condition 
of  China;  2.  Our  own  prospects  and 
duties ;  8.  The  painful  neglect  of  those 
duties  up  to  this  time,  under  too  exclu- 
sive an  attention  to  the  interests  of  com- 
merce. 
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DISCOVERIES      IK      CHALDEA.* 


Thx  recent  discoveries  in  Chaldea  do 
not  appear  as  yet  to  have  met  with  the 
same  popularity  as  the  discoveries  made, 
now  some  years  ago,  in  Assyria.  There 
are  no  colossal  lions  with  men's  heads,  or 
winged  bulls,  or  gigantic  divinities,  or 
bas-reliefs  of  any  magnitude  to  astound 
the  beholder.  The  cities  of  Babylonia 
attd  Chaldea  stood  upon  alluvial  soil ;  its 
population  had  not  the  easily-wrought  ala- 
MSter  of  Nineveh,  or  stone  of  any  kind,  to 
work  upon,  and  statues  and  sculptures  are, 
in  consequence,  of  great  rarity.  The  his- 
tory of  the  people  is  written  on  monu- 


^  Travels  sild  Besesrchee  in  Chaldea  and  Snsiaiia. 
BrWiOiamKfiimett  Loftufl^  F.G.&  London:  JTames 
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ments  of  another  character:  in  terraced 
structures  bearing  temples,  palaces,  and 
various  other  btrndings — some  supposed 
to  have  been  of  an  astronomical  character 
— ^in  vast  necropolises,  which  fill  the  mind 
with  wonder  at  their  extent ;  and  in  cylin- 
ders, impressed  bricks,  designs  on  clay 
tablets,  and  other  relics  of  the  same  trivial 
character,  yet  of  high  historical  import- 
ance. 

We  are,  indeed,  more  struck  ourselves 
by  the  mass  of  historical  discovery  effected 
by  the  excavations  of  Chaldea  than  we 
have  been  by  the  uncouth  art  of  the  Assy- 
rians. Here  we  have  sixteen  names  of 
monarchs  recovered,  aU  belonging  to  a 
first  Chaldean  empire,  which  preceded 
that  of  NebuohadnesEar— a  dynasty  con- 
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tcmpornneoofi  with  the  epoch  of  that  first 
great  teacher  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
Abraham;  with  the  Exodus;  the  death  of 
Moses  and  the  first  serritade ;  whose  first 
monarch,  Urtikh,  reigned  about  223i 
years  before  Christ ;  and  yet  not  o,ne  of 
these  names  was  known  a  very  few  years 
ago,  and  not  one  is  familiar  yet  even  to 
the  learned  of  the  land  1  Nor  are  we  less 
struck  with  the  enormoas  extent  of  the 
Chaldean  ruins ;  the  rast  mounds  of  slip- 
per-shaped gtaxed  terra-ootta  cofGns,  piled 
one  above  Uie  other  in  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands; the  grand  &£adcs  of  a  rude  and 
primitive  columnar  architecture ;  the 
arched  vaults  of  the  dead  ;  the  cone-work 
and  pot-work;  the  terra-cotta  Penates; 
the  clay  bank-notes;  the  pictorial  tablets; 
tho  copper  and  other  relics;  the  private 
and  public  records,  and  the  various  other 
indices  of  tho  habits  and  manners  of  a 
nation  BO  long  gone  by,  that  it  seemed 
doubtful  if  they  were  descendants  of  Ham 
or  Shem — if  they  were  of  African  or  of 
AsLitic  ori^n — if,  in  &ct,  they  were  ac- 
tually black  or  white  I 

The  two  gentlemen  to  whom  the  world 
is  most  largely  indebted  for  excavations 
in  Chaldca  are,  Mr.  Loftus  and  Mr.  Tay- 
lor. The  first  gentleman's  work  is  now 
before  the  public ;  the  researches  of  the 
second  are  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Socie- 
ty." Mr,  Layard  also  did  a  little  at  Nif- 
&i,  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  is  the  great 
decipherer  of  the  inscriptions. 

Passing  over  a  mistake  which  Mr,  Lof- 
tus makes  at  tho  outset  in  identifying  the 
four  canals  of  Xenophonwith  the  existing 
four  canals  in  Babylonia,  that  gentleman 
was  enabled,  oo  his  way  to  Chaldea, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Tahir 
Pasha,  to  visit  the  little  known  site  of 
Kuio,  as  also  Nedjef  and  Eorbella,  the 
Mekka  andMcdinahsof  theShihas  or  Per- 
sians. Of  Kufa,  celebrated  for  its  old 
Kufio  curuvo  character,  nothing,  we  are 
told,  remains  in  the  present  day  save  a  few 
low  mouuds  and  a  Iragment  of  wall;  but 
Net^it^  which  was  founded  on  the  nte  of 
the  ancient  Ilira,  the  seat  of  the  Al  Hun- 
dar  dynasty,  is  said  to  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  Jerusalem  in  its  gener^  ap- 
pearance and  position.  It  is  situated  on  a 
cliff  of  red  sandstone,  overlooking  tho 
great  inundation  called  the  Bahr  Nedjef^ 
ortheSeaofNedjef. 

"  It  is  seldom,"  Hr.  Loftaa  observes,  "that  a 
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Christian  hasuiopportunitfofen  tmog  a  Mohom- 
medau  place  of  worship,  much  leas  sudi  e  sacred 
mosque  as  that  of  Hashed  'Ali.  We  were  all 
naturally  anxious  to  visit  it,  and  experienced  no 
very  insuperable  objection  on  the  part  of  our 
Surnii  companionB  to  aid  in  the  accompli shment 
of  our  wish.  Tahir  Bey,  like  most  others  of  hie 
sect  and  race,  took  a  pleasure  in  causing  the 
Sheah  Persians  to  '  eat  dirt'  at  the  hands  of  the 
GhyawT.  As  military  governor  of  the  district, 
he  had  accompanied  us  with  a  stionE  escort,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  guarding  and  doing  honor 
to  our  party.  The  troops  were  now  dnwn  up 
under  the  latter  pretext,  but  in  reality  to  con- 
duct us  to  the  mosque,  and  be  prepared  for  any 
Smente  which  might  arise  in  consequence  of  our 
temerity.  The  iuhabitants,  in  accordance  with 
their  Oriental  customs,  rose  and  saluted,  or  re- 
turned the  solutes  of  Dervish  Pasha  and  Tahir 
Boy  as  we  passed  through  the  bazaars;  but 
they  bestowed  a  very  doubtful  and  scmtiniring 
glance  on  the  large  party  of  Fironghis.  A  crowd 
gathered  as  we  marched  onward,  and,  on  ap- 
proochiDK  the  gate  of  the  outer  court,  the  threat- 
ening looks  ud  whispered  remarks  of  the  groups 
around  made  it  evident  that  we  were  r^orded 
with  no  especial  &Tor.  Tbe  troops  drew  up 
outside  the  gate,  and,  as  an;  hesitation  on  our 
part  might  have  produced  serious  consequences, 
we  boldly  entered  the  forbiddou  threBtaold." 

The  most  curions  circumstance  asso- 
ciated with  the  tomb  of  'Aii  at  Ne^jef, 
and  those  of  Hassan  and  Russian  at  Ker- 
bella,  is,  that  the  practice  which  appear* 
to  have  obtained  m  olden  tim^  among 
the  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians,  of  trans- 
porting the  dead  to  sites  made  sacred  by 
the  previous  entombment  there  of  some 
groat  or  holy  men,  and  which  still  obtains 
more  or  less  throughout  Islamism,  is  here 
to  bo  seen  in  ^1  operation  : 

"The  profound  veneration  in  which  the  me- 
mory of  'Ali  is  regarded  by  his  followers,  causes 
Nedjef  to  be  the  great  place  of  pilgrimage  for  th* 
Sheah  H ohamme^ns,  by  whom  Uie  town  is  en- 
tirely supported.  At  a  low  average,  80,000  po^ 
sons  annually  flocked  to  pay  their  vows  at  tiic 
sacred  shrine,  and  &om  5000  to  SOOO  oorpan 
are  brought  every  year  from  Persia  and  ela^ 
where  to  be  buried  in  the  ground  consecratsd 
by  the  blood  of  the  martyred  khali£  Tha  dead 
ore  conveyed  in  boxes  covered  with  coarse  ftit) 
and  placed  two  on  each  side  upon  a  mnl^  or 
upon  each  side,  with  a  ragged  cr--* — ' 


^hee^ily  as  be  jogs  along,  quite  u 
charge.     Every  carafon  tiavelling  Gram  F 
to  Baghdad  curies  numbers  of  coffins ;  a 


march  to  see  fifty  or  sixty  piled  upon  each  ot 
on  the  ground.  As  may  be  inuyntd,  thc^y  sK 
not  tbe  most  agreeable  componioni  on  a  kug 
'  journey,  especially  when  the  unruly  mule  e>R7- 
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ing  them  gets  between  the  trareler  and  the 
wind  I 

**The  fee  charged  by  the  authorities  of  the 
mosque  for  burial  varies  trqm  10  to  200  tomans, 
(£5  to  £100,)  and  sometimes  much  more.  It  is 
entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  mullas,  and  they 
proportion  it  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  de- 
ceased. On  the  arrival  of  a  corpse,  it  is  left 
outside  th^walls,  while  the  relatives  or  persons 
in  charge  of  it  (frequently  the  muleteer  of  the 
caravan)  endeavor  to  make  a  bargain  for  its  fbial 
resting-place.  Several  days  are  frequently  spent 
in  vain  over  these  preliminaries.  At  length  one 
party  or  other  gives  way — generally  the  rela- 
tives— as  the  corpse,  after  many  days'  and  fre- 
quently months'  carriage  in  a  poweiihl  sun,  has 
disseminated  disease  and  death  among  its  fol- 
lowers, who  are  glad  to  rid  themselves  of  its 
companionship.  The  place  of  sepulture  for  the 
lower  classes,  or  for  those  whose  friends  are  un- 
willing to  pay  for  a  vault  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  mosque,  is  outside  the  walls  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  where  the  naves  are 
neatly  constructed  with  bricks,  and  covered 
with  gravel  or  cement  to  preserve  them  from  inju- 
ry. When  the  corpse  is  to  be  buried  within  the 
walls,  it  is  conveyed  into  the  town.  The  ofQcers 
of  interment  then  generally  find  some  pretext 
for  breaking  the  former  compact,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate relatives  are  under  the  necessitv  of  strik- 
ing a  fr'esh  and  much  harder  bargain.'* 


Woe  to  the  traveler  who  gets  on  the 
lee  side  of  one  of  these  caravans  of  the 
dead,  as  once  happened  to  the  writer  at 
Khazimin,  near  [Bagdad.  Most  of  the 
coffins  are  shattered  during  the  transit  of 
the  Kurdistan  mountains,  and  the  scene  is 
one  of  foulness  and  corruption  impossible 
to  describe.  The  dreadful  plague  that  ra- 
vaged Bagdad  in  1831,  and  which  carried 
off  from  1000  to  1200  persons  daily  daring 
a  whole  spring,  was  attributed  to  one  of 
these  abominable  caravans. 

Our  travelers  were  not  so  successful  at 
Kerbella  as  they  bad  been  at  Meshed  AM. 
All  admission  was  debarred  to  them  there 
by  a  crowd  of  ragamuffins  of  the  most  for- 
bidding apjpearance,  armed  with  dabs, 
sticks  and  daggers.  Nedjef  and  KerbeUa 
are,  indeed,  celebrated  as  the  abode  of 
reckless,  brutal,  quarrelsome  fanatics, 
whose  disorderly  conduct  has  frequently 
neceeaitated  the  interference  of  the  Otto- 
man goremment. 

The  way  to  Chaldea  from  Babylonia 
lies  through  a  country  of  moving  sands — 
one  of  those  littoral  bands  which  separated 
successive  lagoons,  then  lakes  and  now 
marshes,  which  follow  one  after  another 
in  the  delta  of  the  Euphrates.  A  canal, 
once  a  main  branch  of  tne  river,  and  called  I 


after  its  ereat  Egjrptian  namesake  the  Nil 
or  Nile,  Q>ronoanced  Neel,)  traversed  this 
country,  starting  from  near  the  royal  city 
of  Babylon  to  water  the  great  cities  of 
Chaldea.  On  its  banks  are  the  remains 
also  of  a  Mohammedan  town,  of  sotne  im- 
port before  Hillah  rose  upon  the  rinns  of 
nabel,  and  celebrated  for  its  indigo  &c- 
tories,  but  now  half  buried  in  sand. 

The  first  great  ruin  met  with  in  Chaldea 
Proper  is  the  mass  of  unbaked  brickwo^ 
called  the  Zibliyya,  which  closely  resexoh 
bles  the  celebrated  Babykmian  ruins  of 
Akka  Kuf,  near  Bagdad.  Beyond  this 
is  the  great  ruin  of  Niffiir,  still  upon  the 
northern  boundaries  of  Chaldea,  and 
upon  the  verge  of  the  great  swamps  ten- 
anted by  the  A£uj  and  Rechab  Arabs. 
These  swamps  are  of  vast  extent,  and 
their  inhabitants  are,  as  may  be  imagined, 
a  very  rough  and  uncultivated  set,  who 
dwell  in  reed  huts,  and  go  about  in  ancient 
boats  of  reeds  or  teak,  smeared  with  bi- 
tumen. The  Beni  Rechab  are  supposed 
to  be  descendants  of  the  "total  abstinence" 
Rechabites,  to  whose  historv  the  thirty- 
fifth  chapter  of  Jeremiah  is  devoted. 

The  present  aspect  of  Niffar  is  that  of  a 
lofty  platform  or  earth  and  rubbish,  di- 
vided into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a 
deep  channel — ^that  of  the  Chaldean  Nile, 
This  ^eat  ruin  is  supposed  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlmson  to  be  at  once  the  site  of  the 
primeval  city  of  Calneh,  and  the  true  site 

of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

0 

"  He  considers  that  "  the  names  of  the  eight 
primeyal  cities,  preserved  in  the  tenth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  are  not  intended  to  denote  capitals 
then  actually  built  and  named,  but  rather  to 
point  out  the  localities  whwe  the  first  colonies 
were  established  by  tides  which  became  famous 
under  the  empire,  and  which  were  thus  alone 
fiuniliar  to  the  Jews.^'  He  regards  the  site  of 
Niffar  as  the  primitiTe  Calneh — ^the  capital  of 
the  whole  region.  It  was  dedicated  to  Belus, 
and  was  called  the  city  of  Belus.  Hence  he 
concludes  that  this  was  t^e  true  site  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel ;  and  that  from  it  originated  the 
Babylon  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  at  Ailidi.  The  existing  remains 
were  built  by  the  earliest  king  of  whom  we 
haye  any  cuneiform  monuments,  about  2800 
B.C.,  but  whose  name  can  not  be  read  with  cer- 
tainty. It  was  then  caUed  Tel  Anu,  firom  the 
god  Anu,  or  scriptural  Noah,  who  was  wor- 
shiped there  under  the  form  of  the  Fish  God 
Oannes,  of  whom  we  have  representations  on 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Nineveh ;  the  name  Niffar  was 
subsequently  given  to  it  The  old  titles  were 
retained  when  the  Talmud  was  composed,  the 
writers  of  which  say  that  Calneh  was  Ni£&r,  and 
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they  call  the  place  Nineveh ;  but  the  Nineveh  j 
of  Assyria  was  certainly  at  Mosul :    *  Out  of  that 
land  went  forth  Ashur  and  builded  Nineveh.' " 

The  epoch  of  Urukh,  the  earliest  king 
of  whom  caneiform  record  has  been  found, 
certainly  approaches  very  closely  upon 
the  epoch  or  the  general  deluge,  taking 
the  calculations  mDr.  Hales's  tables,  from 
the  remotest,  namely,  the  Septuagint, 
B.C.  3246,  down  to  the  most  modem,  the 
Vulgar  Jewish,  B.C.  2104. 

But  disregarding  this  novel  theory, 
founded  upon  such  slender  data  as  the 
discovery  of  old  Urukh's  name,  and  which 
name  may  yet  be  found  also  in  some 
Babylonian  mound,  and  the  equally  in- 

fenious  identification  of  the  temple  of  the 
even  Spheres  at  Borsippr  with  the 
"  Tongue  Tower »'  by  Dr.  Oppert,  we  are 
still  inclined  to  identify,  tm  better  evi- 
dence is  produced,  the  traditional  mound 
of  Babel,  where  possibly  the  oldest  temple 
of  the  Babylonian  chief  deity  was  raised, 
and  was,  as  at  Borsippr,  renovated  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  with  the  first  attempt  at 
terraced  structures.  Nor  are  we  the 
more  prepared  to  admit  the  identity  of 
Niffar  with  Cahieh,  from  the  discovery  of 
the  cuneiform  name  of  that  primeval  aite 
at  that  place.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  said 
he  had  before  found  the  same  name  at 
Kadwalla,  near  Bagdad,  and  it  may  still 
be  found  elsewhere.  But  Nipar  is  men- 
tioned with  Sipur,  Borsippr,  and  Babel, 
as  cities  embellished  by  Sargon  in  the  in- 
scriptions, and  it  is  not  likely  that,  if  the 
name  of  the  place  had  been  Calneh  or 
Chalnch,  that  it  would  have  been  called 
Nipar  by  the  Assyrian  king.  We  must, 
on  the  contrary,  presume  that  with  Babel, 
Sipur,  (Sifairah,)  Bomppr,  (Birs  Nimrud,) 
Erech  or  Urukh,  (Warka,)  and  Acoad, 
(Akka  Kuf,)  Nipar  has  also  preserved  its 
olden  name,  (Niffar). 

It  is,  however,  on  the  great  tract  of 
sandy  soil,  interspersed  with  marsh  for- 
merly watered  by  the  Chaldean  Nile,  and 
now  by  the  Yusufiyya  Canal  and  its 
branches,  which  lie  between  the  Affaij  de- 
pression and  that  of  the  Shat-el-Hai,  that 
the  great  mass  of  Chaldean  mounds  are 
congregated. 

"  I  know  of  nothing  more  exciting  or  impressive 
than  the  first  sight  of  one  of  those  great  Chal- 
dean piles  looming  in  solitary  grandeur  firom 
the  surrounding  plains  and  marshes,  A  thou- 
sand thoughts  and  surmises  concerning  its  past 
eventful  history  and  origin— its  gradual  rise 


and  rapid  fall — ^naturally  present  themselves  t/» 
the  mmd  of  the  spectator.  The  hazy  atmos- 
phere of  early  morning  is  peculiarly  favorable 
to  considerations  and  impressions  of  this  cha- 
racter, and  the  gray  mist  intervening  between 
the  gazer  and  the  object  of  his  reflections,  im- 
parts to  it  a  dreamy  existence.  This  iairy-like 
effect  is  fuurther  heightened  by  mirage,  which 
strangely  and  fantastically  magnifies  its  form, 
elevating  it  from  the  ground,  and  causing  it  to 
to  dance  and  quiver  in  the  rarified  air.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  beholder  is  lost  in 
pleasing  doubt  as  to  the  actual  reality  of  the 
apparition  before  him." 

Among  these  are  Bisnuyya,  still  unex- 
j^ored,  Fhara,  in  the  country  of  the  Beni 
Kechab,  abounding  in  small  antiques,  such 
as  signet-oyHnders,  rude  bronzes,  and 
figures  carved  in  stone,  and  whence  Mr. 
Loflus  obtained  a  very  interesting  Egyp- 
tian amulet.  The  ruins  of  Hammam^ — a 
series  of  low  undulations  around  a  grand 
central  tower,  whose  base  having  &llen 
away,  has  given  to  it  the  appearance  of  a 
gigantic  mushroom,  and  near  which  were 
K>und  —  a  rare  thing  in  Chaldea  —  ihv 
fragments  of  a  statue,  the  head  of  which 
is  supposed  to  be  in  the  possesion  of  Ca(v 
tain  Lynch,  C.B.I.N.;  and  as  the  frag- 
ments of  this  body  now  lie  in  the  vaults 
of  the  British  Museum,  it  is  a  pity  they 
were  not,  with  the  head,  all  put  together. 
We  shoidd  then  have,  at  all  events,  one 
specimen  of  a  Chaldean  divinity  to  set 
beside  the  many  Assyrian. 

Within  sight  of  Hammam,  about  six 
miles  distance,  rises  another  lofly  and  im- 
posing pile,  caJled  Tel  Ede,  or  Yede.  It 
IS  in  the  country  of  the  Madan,  or  pastoral 
Arabs,  under  the  Mimtifij.  This  mound 
is  a  huge  artificial  mass  of  solid  sand,  90 
feet  high  and  2600  feet  in  circumference, 
but  out  of  which  nothing  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Of  all  the  ruins  of  Central  Chaldea,  by 
&r  the  most  extensive  and  important  are 
those  of  Erech,  or  Urukh,  now  called 
Warka.  Of  the  three  great  edifices  which 
rise  conspicuously  from  the  surfitce  of  the 
ruins,  that  called  Buwariyya  is  not  only 
the  most  central,  but  the  most  lofty  an<1 
ancient.  At  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  a 
cone,  but  further  examination  proves  it  to 
be  a  tower,  200  feet  square,  built  entirely 
of  sun-dried  bricks.  On  excavating  at  its 
basement  there  was  discovered,  on  the 
centre  of  each  side,  a  massive  buttress  of 
peculiar  construction,  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  main  edifice,  which 
appears  from  the  brick  legends  to  have 
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been  a  temple  dedicated  to  "Sin,"  or  "the  ' 
Moon,"   by  Urukh,  the    oldest    known 
Chaldean  monarch. 

But  by  far  the  most  interestuig  struc- 
ture at  Warka  is  that  called  Wuswas.  It 
is  contained  in  a  spacious  walled  quadran- 
gle, which  includes  a  space  of  more  than 
seven  and  a  half  acres.  The  most  import- 
ant and  conspicuous  portion  of  this  great 
indosure  is  a  structure  on  the  south-west 
side,  246  feet  long  by  174  feet  wide,  and 
80  feet  above  the  plain*  On  three  sides 
are  terraces  of  different  elevationfi,  but 
the  fourth,  or  south-west,  presents  a  per- 
pendicular facade  at  one  place  23  feet  in 
neight. 

'fiiis  facade  when  laid  partially  bare  by 
Mr.  Loftus's  labors,  afforded  a  first  glimpse 
of  external  Babylonian  architecture,  and 
exhibited  peculiarities  so  remarkable  and 
original  as  to  attest  at  once  its  undoubted 
antiquity. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  plain,  more  rode,  or,  in 
fiut,  more  unsightly,  than  the  decoration  em- 
ployed upon  this  front ;  but  it  is  this  very  as- 
pect— ^this  very  ugliness,  which  vouches  for  the 
originality  of  the  style.  It  has  long  been  a  ques- 
tion whe&er  Uie  column  was  employed  by  the 
Babylonians  as  an  architectural  embellishment 
The  Wuswas  fii^ade  settles  this  point  beyond 
dispute.  Upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  build- 
ing arc  groups  of  seven  half-columns  repeated 
seven  times — ^the  rudest  perhaps  which  were 
ever  reared,  but  built  of  moulded  semicircular 
bricks,  and  securely  bonded  to  the  walL  The 
entire  absence  of  cornice,  capital,  base,  or  dimi- 
nution of  shaft,  so  characteristic  of  other  co- 
lumnar architecture,  and  the  peculiar  and  original 
disposition  of  each  group  in  rows  like  pahn  Togs, 
suggest  the  type  from  which  they  sprang.  It  is 
only  to  be  compared  with  the  style  adopted  by 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  and 
was  evidently  derived  fit>m  the  construction  of 
wooden  edifices.  The  same  arrangement  of  uni- 
form reeds  or  shafts,  placed  side  by  side,  as  at 
Wuswas,  occurs  in  many  Egyptian  structures, 
and  in  the  generally  of  Mexican  buildings  before 
the  Spanish  invasion.  It  is  that  which  is  likely 
to  originate  among  a  rude  people  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  arts." 

The  interior  of  the  same  building  exhi- 
bited courts,  with  chambers  on  either  side, 
tho  arrangement  of  which  resembled,  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  that  of  the  Assyrian 
palaces,  as  respected  want  of  uniformity 
m  size  and  shape,  and  the  position  of  the 
doorways  at  the  sides  rather  than  the  cen- 
ter of  the  rooms.  The  flank  walls  were 
thicker  or  slighter  in  proportion  to  the 
width  of  the  chamber,  which  would  be 


grecisely  what  would  be  necessary  if,  as 
Ir.  LoHus  believes,  each  chamber  w^re 
covered  with  a  brick  arch.  He  conceives 
Mr.  Fergus8on's  restoration,  as  seen  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  founded  upon  the  no- 
tion that  tho  Assyrians  had  recourse  to 
columns  in  preference  to  all  other  modes 
of  building,  to  be  completely  erroneous. 

Among  other  curious  discoveries  made 
at  Warka  was  one  of  an  edifice  at  once 
unique  in  its  construction  and  remarkable 
for  new  styles  of  decorative  art.  Mr.  Lof- 
tus  had  frequently  noticed  a  number  of 
small  yellow  terra-cotta  cones,  three 
inches  and  a  half  long,  arranged  in  half 
circles  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  mound,  and 
he  was  much  perplexed  to  imagine  what 
they  were.  They  proved  to  be  part  of  a 
wall,  thirty  feet  long,  entirely  composed 
of  these  cones  imbedded  in  a  cement  of 
mud,  mixed  with  chopped  straw.  They 
were  fixed  horizontally,  with  their  circular 
bases  fi9icnig  outwards.  Some  had  been 
dipped  in  red  and  black  color,  and  were 
arranged  in  various  ornamental  patterns, 
such  as  diamonds,  triangles,  zigzags,  and 
stripes,  "which  had  a  very  pleasing 
effect." 

It  is  well  known  that  in  ancient  Egyp- 
tian tombs  similar,  but  much  larger  cones 
are  found,  with  hieroglyphs  recording  the 
names  of  the  deceased  (for  they  are  of  a 
sepulchral  character)  stamped  upon  their 
bases.  Mr.  Taylor  also  found  them  plen- 
tifully at  the  ruins  which  were  upon  what 
was  once  the  ''Western  Euphrates;"  much 
larger  than  those  at  Warka,  with  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  and  sometunes  a  rim 
round  the  edge  filled  with  copper ;  but 
this  is  the  only  instance  where  tney  have 
been  found  in  situ.  There  were  also  large 
cones  of  baked  clay  found  at  Warka,  but 
they  were  disposed  separately,  and  were  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Bel,  or  Belus, 
and  belonged  to  some  divinity  or  superior 
being. 

Warka  tunied  out,  indeed,  to  be  a  mine 
for  extraordinary  and  unheard-of  moden 
of  decoration  in  architecture.  Another 
mound  was  crowned  with  a  curious  build- 
ing, which  had  some  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  cone-brick  structure.  Connected 
with  it  Avas  a  wall,  composed  entirely  of 
unbaked  bricks,  and  a  peculiar  species  of 
conical  vase,  the  fragments  of  which  lay 
strewed  on  the  surface.  These  vases  were 
arranged  horizontally,  mouths  outward. 
They  varied  in  size  from  ten  to  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  with  a  general  diameter 
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at  tbc  moath  of  four  inches.  The  cap,  or 
interior,  was  oDly  six  inches  deep,  and 
the  conical  end  solid.  *'With  their  coni- 
cal mouths  outward,"  says  Mr.  Loftns, 
"they' produced  ft  very  strange  effect — 
more  striking  even  than  that  of  the 
painted  cone  edifice  already  deacrihed," 
"It  is  difficult,"  the  same  explorer  goes  on 
to  say,  "to  conceive  the  purpose  for  which 
these  vases  were  designed;"  but,  if  Mr. 
Taylor's  views  of  the  nature  of  the  cones 
is  correct,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose 
that  they  were  the  counterpart  of  the  said 
oones,  and  that  one  edifice  was  the  man- 
Boleum  of  kings  and  princes,  the  other  that 
of  queens  and  princesses;  or  they  may 
have  been  temples  dedicated  to  divinities 
propitiated  by  the  different  seses. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fitct,  that  while  the 
long  succession  of  years  daring  which  ex- 
cavations  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
mounds  of  Assyria,  not  a  single  instance 
has  been  recorded  of  undoubted  Assyrian 
sepulture,  Chaldea  is  full  of  them ;  and 
every  mound  is  an  ancient  burial-place 
from  NiSkr  to  Abu  Shahreinl  Every 
school-boy  knows,  that  when  Alexander 
was  at  Babylon,  the  Macedonian  stuied 
into  the  marshes  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  Assyria,  and  that  all  kinds  of  mis- 
haps and  evil  omens  befel  him  on  the  oc- 
oasion  of  that  excursion.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  believe  that  Chaldea  was  in  olden 
times  the  necropolis  of  Assyria,  whither, 
probably,  the  dead  were  conveyed,  chiefly 
by  means  of  boats  upon  the  Tigris  and 
toe  Euphrates. 

The  whole  re^on  of  Lower  Chaldea 
abonnds,  in  fact,  m  sepulchral  cities  of  im- 
mense extent ;  and  by  far  the  most  imftort- 
ant  of  these  is  Warka,  where  the  enor- 
mous accumulation    of   human  remains 


sepulchral  dties,  it  was  so  esteemed  for 
many  oenturies, 

"  It  ia  difficult,"  Mr.  Loltus  remarks,  "toconvey 
uiy  thing  like  a  correct  notion  of  the  piles  upon 
piles  of  human  rslica  which  there  utterly  U' 
found  the  beholder.  Excepting  only  the  bian- 
Kulor  space  between  the  tlirce  principal  ruins, 
Hie  whole  remainder  of  the  platform,  the  whole 

rce  between  the  walls,  and  an  unknown  extent 
desert  beyond  them,  are  everywhere  filled 
witii  the  bones  and  gepulcliers  of  tbo  dmd. 
There  is  probably  no  other  site  in  the  world 
which  can  compare  with  Warka  in  this  respect; 
even  the  tombs  of  ancient  Thebes  do  not  con- 
tain such  an  aggregate  amount  of  mortality. 


[May, 

From  its  foundation  by  ITrukh  until  finally 
abandoned  by  the  Partuians — a  period  of  pro- 
bably 9400  years— Warka  appears  to  have  been 
a  sacred  burial-place  I  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  Persians  at  the  present  day  convey  their 
dead  from  the  most  remote  comers  of  the  Shah'a 
dominions,  and  even  from  India  itself,  to  the 
holy  shrines  of  Kerbells  and  Ifeshed'Ali,  so. 


pie  of  Babylonia  to  transport  the  bones  o: 
deceased  relatives  and  friends  to  the  necropolis 
of  WaricB  and  other  sites  in  the  dread  solitude 
of  the  Chaldean  marshes.  The  two  ereat  rivers, 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  would,  like  the  Nile 
in  E^ypt,  afford  an  admirable  means  of  convey- 
ing them  from  a  distance,  even  from  the  upper 
plains  of  Assyria." 

Nor  b  the  mode  of  interment  much  less 
carious  than  the  extent  of  the  sepnichers. 
The  invention  of  the  potter  seems  to  have 
been  racked  in  designing  new  forms  of 
coffins  and  sarcophagi.  There  were  the 
large  top-shaped  vase,  known  as  the  Ba- 
bylonian urn ;  there  was  the  oval  dish- 
cover,  beneath  which  the  body  lay  trosaed, 
like  a  fowl,  with  cylinders,  inscribed  ta- 
blets, personal  ornaments,  jars,  and  other 
vessels  around ;  and  there  were  various 
other  forms,  but  they  all  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance when  compared  with  the  glazed 
earthen  slipper-shaped  coffins,  whidi  ap- 

Sear  finally  to  have  superseded  all  other 
escriptions.  The  piles  on  pUes  of  these 
coffins  are  proofs  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions by  whom  this  mode  of  banal  was 
practiced  ;  and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Loftus's  in- 
gennitj  and  perseverance,  we  have  now 
a  specimen  oi  this  characteristic  mode  of 
Chaldean  burial  in  the  British  Museum. 

An  infinite  varie^  of  relics  are  associ- 
ated with  these  coinna  either  in  the  inside, 
or  around  them  in  the  earth  or  vault. 
Among  these  are  ornaments  in  gold.  The 
Arabs  weak  hundreds  every  year  for  the 
purpose  of  rifling  them.  AJnong  these 
mteresting  objects  were  small  terra-cotta 
fibres,  which  were  probably  household 
divinities ;  tablets  of  unbaked  clay,  which 
bad  been  nsed  as  a  circulating  medium, 
some  issued  by  the  king  and  government, 
others  by  private  parties ;  in  fact,  hank- 
notes  and  notes  of  nand  in  clay,  and  tab- 
lets with  bas-reliefs,  illustrative  of  the 
public  and  domestic  life  and  manners  of 
the  Chaldeans. 

Tablets  of  the  latter  description  were 
more  particularly  abnndant  at  another 
great  ruin,  called  Sin  Kara,  where  were 
the  remains  of  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  re- 
huilt,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  by 
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Nebuchadnezzar,  after  that  monarch  had 
dug  in  vain  amid  the  ruins  of  the  older 
teq^ple  to  recover  the  ancient  idol.  Ano- 
ther ruin,  called  Tel  Sifr,  where  the  names 
of  two  Chaldean  kings,  Chammurabi  and 
Shamsu-Iluna,  were  first  met  with,  was 
remarkable  for  the  numerous  copper  arti- 
cles (whence  its  name)  found  there  by  the 
Arabs,  as  also  by  Mr.  Loft  us.  These  in- 
cluded large  chaldrons,  vases,  small  dishes, 
dice-boxes,  (?)  hammers,  chisels,  adzes, 
and  hatchets ;  a  large  assortment  of  knives 
and  daggers  of  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
rings,  retters,  links  of  a  chain,  and  other 
objects,  all  well  and  skillftdly  wrought. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that  they 
were  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  coppersmith ; 
but  the  explanation  of  their  connection 
with  a  temple  or  public  edifice  near  which 
they  were  discovered,  is  by  no  means 
clear ;  and  it  appears  more  probable  that 
some  deity  was  worshiped  at  that  spot 
who  was  supposed  to  be  propitiated  by 
offerings  of  copper  and  copper  utensils 
and  instruments,  as  other  divinities  may 
have  been  propitiated  by  offerings  of  em- 
blematic cones  and  vases. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  while  Warka 
lias  been  long  ago  identified  with  Erech 
and  the  great  mound  of  Mukaiyir,  or  Mu- 
geyer,  "  the  place  of  bitumen,"  excavated 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  with  the  Urchoe,  or  Or- 
choe,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  identified  Warka  with 
the  IJr  of  the  Chaldea  till  he  detected  the 
word  Hur  on  an  inscription  from  Mukai- 
yir. Mr.  Loftus,  however,  with  Mr.  Fra- 
ser,  considers  Orchoe  to  have  been  more 

Brobably  a  modification  of  Erech  than  of 
Fr.  If  so,  we  have  no  grounds  but  the 
newly-discovered  inscription  of  "Hur" 
for  belief  in  an  Ur  in  Lower  Chaldea  at 
alL  For  such  belief  was  mainly  founded 
upon  the  reading  of  Urchoe  and  Orchoe. 
But  granting  even  that  there  was  an  Ur 
in  Lower  Chaldea,  all  the  links  of  existing 
traditions  are  in  &vor  of  the  Ur  of  Abra- 
ham being  in  the  north.    We  have,  at  the 


Urhoi  of  the  Syrians,  Urfah  in  the  present 
day,  the  mosque  sacred  to  the  patriarch, 
and  the  supposed  descendants  of  the  fish 
beloved  by  Ibraham-al-Khalil,  or  a  rem- 
nant of  the  worship  recorded  by  Xenoph- 
on  to  have  been  paid  to  fish  and  to  the  Ush 
god  in  Spria.  We  have  Abraham's  house 
at  Harran,  where  he  tarried  on  his  first 
migration.  We  have  Serug — a  tradition 
of  another  patriarch  of  the  same  family  in 
the  neighborhood;  we  have  the  spot 
where  he  crossed  the  river  on  his  way  to 
Canaan,  and  a  tradition  of  his  sojourn  at 
Aram  Zohab,  or  Aleppo,  as  he  travelled 
onward  to  the  south.  But  had  the  patri- 
arch started,  in  obedience  to  his  call,  from 
Mukaiyir,  there  would  have  been  no  river 
to  cross,  nor  would  his  journey  to  Canaan 
have  laid  to  the  south,  as  it  is  so  expressly 
stated  in  the  Holy  Writ. 

This  is  only  one  out  of  a  hundred  diffi- 
culties— as  more  especially  the  supplant- 
ing of  an  aboriginal  Semitic  race  by  one 
of  Hamitic  descent ;  the  supposition,  be- 
case  there  is  a  Sythic  character  in  certain 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  that  these  were  of 
African  origin ;  that  the  Western  Ethio- 
pians of  Africa  had  anything  at  all  to  do, 
except  in  name,  with  the  Eastern  Ethio- 
pians of  Asia;  that  the  Akkudim  were 
negroes ;  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  re- 
gions, not  cities,  and  Nimrod  a  people  or 
an  expression,  and  not  an  individual — 
which  force  themselves  upon  the  mind  on 
perusing  these  suggestive  records.  They 
involve  many  of  the  most  interesting  ques- 
tions that  are  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  not,  indeed,  too 
much  to  say,  that  nothing  like  the  facts 
that  are  to  be  gleaned  from  the  united 
researches  of  Mr.  Loftus  and  Mr.  Taylor, 
illustrated  by  the  readings  of  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  has  appeared  since  the  first  ex- 
humation of  Assyrian  relics  by  Botta  and 
Layard ;  and  if  not  equal  in  interest,  in 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  to  the  Assyrian 
sculptures,  they  certainly  exceed  them  in 
their  early  historical  importance. 
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From    Tit  ftB. 


UDIES   OF   THE   REFORMATION-WIFE   OF   CALVIN." 


Idkutiteb  jm  Bubes  was  a  lady  of  good 
family.  Her  native  place  was  a  small  town 
of  Guelderland,  in  the  Netherlands.  She 
was  first  married  to  John  St6rder,  who 
was  originally  from  Liege,  but  who  had 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Strasburg,  a  city, 
at  that  time,  in  point  of  morality,  piety, 
and  intelligence,  among  the  foremost  of 
those  in  which  the  Reformed  reli^on  had 
established  itseLf.  Both  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  persons  of  enlightened  and  ar 
dent  piety  and  they  had  connected  them- 
selves with  that  section  of  the  Reformed 
Church'  called  Anabaptists,  whose  adher- 
ents where  then  numerous  on  th«  conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

A  change  was,  however,  afterward  pro- 
duced upon  their  religious  sentiments. 
Calvin,  after  his  banishment  from  Geneva, 
having  become  professor  of  theology  in 
Strasburg  by  appointment  of  the  council, 
and  at  the  same  time  pastor  of  a  con^e- 
gation  of  French  refugees  in  that  city,  they 
had  been  dra>vn  by  his  great  fame  to  at- 
tend upon  his  ministry.  Charmed  by  his 
eloquence,  and  convinced  by  his  argu- 
ments, they  abandoned  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  the  party  to  which  they  formerly  ad- 
liered,  and  embraced  his  sentiments  on 
the  contested  points.  St5rder  died  of  the 
plague  soon  after  he  had  become  a  disciple 
of  the  Geneva  reformer,  living  Idelette  a 
widow  with  several  children. 

In  this  family  Calvin  had  become  inti- 
mate, and  from  what  he  knew  both  of  Ide- 
lette and  her  husband,  of  their  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  truth,  of  the  simplicity  and 
sanctity  of  their  lives,  he  entertained  for 
them  a  very  high  respect.  After  Idelette 
had  become  a  widow,  he  continued  fre- 
quently to  visit  her.     But  it  was  not  with 

♦  Ladies  of  the  Beformation.  Memoirs  of  distin- 
gaished  Female  Characters,  belonging  to  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  author  of  '*  Ladies  of  the 
Covenant,''  etc  Illustrated  by  James  Godwin, 
George  Thomas,  etc.  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
Italy,  and  Spaiu.     Svu,  684  pp.    Blackio  &  Son. 


her  that  he  first  thought  of  forming  a 
trimonial  connection,  when  early  in  tbe 
year  1530,  being  then  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  purposed  looking  out  for  a.  wife, 
who  might  help  in  bearing  his  burdenr . 
However  high  a  place  she  had  gained  in 
his  esteem,  and  though  she  was  still  in '  d« 
prime  of  life,  yet  her  being  a  widow,  M&d 
the  mother  of  several  children,  probaUy 
prevented  him,  in  the  first  instance,  fi^m 
thinking  of  her.    His  friends  were  very 
desirous  of  having  him  married,  and  he 
solicit  7d  their  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
choice  of  a  wife,  teJing  them  the  sort  of 
person  he  wanted.    In  a  letter  to  Farel, 
dated  May  10,  1630,  he  says  :  *'  Remem- 
ber what  I  expect  from  one  who  is  to  be 
my  companion  for  life.    I  do  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  loving  fools,  who,  when 
once  smitten  with  a  fine  figure,  are  ready 
to  expend  their  affection  even  on  the  fiinlts 
of  her  whom  they  have  fallen  in  love  with. 
The  only  kind  of  beauty  which  can  win 
my  soul,  is  a  woman  who  is  chaste,  not 
fiistidious,  economical,  patient,  and  who  is 
likely  to  interest  herself  about  my  health. 
A  young  German  lady,  of  noble  lineage, 
and  wealthy  far  above  his  condition,  had 
been   proposed  to  him  by  some  of  his 
friends.    The  brother  of  the  lady  and  his 
wife,  both  persons  of  piety,  were,  from 
their  high  respect  for  him,  very  fitvorabie 
to  the  alliance.    Calvin  entered  into  com- 
munication with  her,  but    not    without 
doubts  as  to  whether  she  was  precisely 
the  person  suitable  for  him.  He  wasafiraid 
that  she  mi^ht  think  too  much  of  her  Inrth 
and  education.   He  hesitated,  too,  because 
she  was  ignorant  of  the  French  language. 
If  they  were  to  be  united,  he  insisted 
that  she  should  learn  French.    The  lady 
requested  time  for  deliberation.     Upon 
this,  Calvin  immediately  gave  up  all  in- 
tercourse with  her,  and  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  another  lady,  "  who,  if 
she   answers  her  repute,"  says  he,  "  will 
bring  in  personal  good  qualities,  a  dowry 
large  enough  without  any  money  at  aU,'* 
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while  he  congratulated  himself  on  the 
happy  escape  he  had  "tnade  from  the 
former.  Matters  had  proceeded  so  &r 
with  this  new  object  of  nis  choice,  that  he 
invitedhis  friend  Farel  to  come  to  perform 
the  nuptial  rite,  which  was  not  to  be  de- 
layed beyond  the  10th  of  March,  1540. 
But  this  match  was  also  broken  off.  A 
few  days  after,  his  brother  Anthony  and 
another  friend,  upon  having  made  all  ar- 
rangements for  the  marriage,  had  returned 
to  Strasburg,  he  heard  some  particulars 
regarding  the  lady  which  induced  him  to 
send  his  brother  back  to  cancel  the  con- 
tract. Calvin  was  not  very  susceptible  of 
a  romantic  attachment,  lliere  is  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  his  affection  for  any  par- 
ticular lady  was  ever  so  strong  as  to  cause 
him  to  feel,  upon  losing  or  renouncing  her, 
any  very  serious  mental  uneasiness.  Had 
his  friends  made  up  for  him  a  list  embrac- 
ing the  fair  names  of  a  dozen  or  so,  pos- 
sessed of  the  qualities  he  desiderated,  he 
would  probably  have  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure indifferent  which  of  them  he  married. 
After  these  two  failures,  he  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  he  should  not  now  abandon 
his  matrimonial  projects,  and  devote  him- 
self to  a  life  of  single  blessedness.  But 
this  was  only  a  momentary  hesitation. 
Ere  long  he  was  on  terms  of  courtship 
with  the  widow  Idelette,  whom  he  now 
seriously  resolved  to  marry — a  step  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  advised  by 
his  friend  Martin  Bucer ;  and,  in  this  in- 
sistauce,  no  obstacle  interposed  to  pre- 
vent the  union. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Stras- 
burg,  in  the  month  of  September,  1.540, 
with  becoming  hilarity,  and  vet  solem- 
nity, according  to  the  ^hion  oi  the  times. 
The  consistories  of  Neufchatel  and  Valen- 
gin  were  invited  to  the  nuptial  feast,  and 
they  sent  their  representatives  to  be  pre- 
sent on  the  joyful  occasion. 

We  have  less  circumstantial  informa- 
tion of  the  domestic  life  of  Idelette  and 
Calvin  than  of  that  of  Katharine  von 
Bora  and  Luther.  Different  reasons  may 
be  assigned  for  this.  Idelette  seems  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  higher  cultivation, 
more  refinement  of  mind,  and  greater  per- 
sonal attractions  than  Katharine  :  but  Ka- 
tharine, like  the  child  of  nature,  was  more 
free  and  unrestrained  in  social  intercourse. 
Luther,  again,  whose  impassioned  soul 
contemplated  the  marriage  relation  with 
enraptured  enthusiasm,  was  constantly 
pourmg  forth  eulogiums  on  its  divine  and 


mysterious  sanctity,  in  that  glowing  poet- 
ical diction  in  which,  when  mder  the  in- 
fluence of  profound  emotion,  he  was  unri- 
valled ;  and  on  such  occasions  something, 
either  serious  or  jocular,  was  always  sure 
to  be  uttered  about  his  K^aty — ^about  her 

2[ualities,  her  sentiments,  or  her  habits, 
n  his  correspondence,  and  more  especial- 
ly in  his  table-talk,  she  was  his  frequent 
tneme,  and  by  his  observations  he  was 
often  eliciting  from  her  something  charac- 
teristic. Calvm  less  impassioned,  was  more 
restrained  in  the  utterance  of  his  feelings, 
which,  though  deep  and  tender,  notwith- 
standing the  sternness  of  his  character,  yet 
rarelv  burst  forth  in  a  gushing  overflow  ; 
and  he  would  perhaps  have  thought  it  un- 
becoming the  dimity  of  his  character  to 
have  indulged  in  Luther's  free  and  jocular 
sallies  in  reference  to  his  wife.  He  and 
Idelette  lived  together  not  less  affection- 
ately than  Luther  and  Katharine :  but  in 
their  domestic  circle  what  occured  was 
less  characteristic,  and  therefore  less  noted. 
Then  we  have  none  of  Calvin's  letters  to 
his  wife,  while  we  have  a  considerable 
number  of  Luther's  to  Katharine.  These 
circumstances  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  less  is  known  of  Calvin's  wife  than  of 
Luther's ;  yet  from  the  correspondence  of 
the  Geneva  Reformer  various  interesting 
particulars  may  be  gleaned  respecting  his 
pious  and  amiable  consort. 

About  a  year  after  their  marriage,  Cal- 
vin and  Idelette  removed  from  Strasburg 
to  Geneva,  where  both  of  them  were  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  days.  On 
tne  1st  of  May,  1541,  the  sentence  of  ba- 
nishment, which  had  been  passed  against 
him  by  the  Council  of  Geneva,  was  revoked., 
and  he  was  invited  to  return  thither. 
This  be  did  in  the  beginning  of  September 
that  year,  leaving  Idelette,  in  the  mean- 
time, behind  him.  A  mounted  herald  was 
sent  to  escort  him  from  Strasburg.  Short- 
ly after,  she  rejoined  him  at  Geneva.  Three 
horsed  and  a  carriage  were  sent  by  the 
council  to  bring  her  and  the  household 
ftimiture  to  the  city.  At  the  same  time, 
to  do  her  all  honor,  a  herald  was  di- 
spatched to  attend  her  on  her  journey. 

A  house,  with  a  garden  attached  to  it, 
was  allotted  to  Calvin  and  his  wife  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  city.  This  house,  which 
was  in  the  Hue  des  Chanoines,  was  agree- 
ably situated,  commanding  an  extensive 
and  picturesque  view  of  the  delightful 
scenery  on  the  gently-sloping  banks  of 
the  Lake  Leman,  and  an  exquisite  pro 
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spect  of  Mount  Blanc,  with  the  range  of 
the  Alps  of  Savoy.  This  was  the  scene  of 
Idelette^s  domestic  cares,  trials,  and  en- 
joyments. 

In  the  high  opinion  Calvin  had  formed 
of  Idelette's  Christian  virtues  he  was  not 
disappointed.  In  her  affectionate  care  of 
his  health  and  comfort  she  was  all  that  he 
cotild  desire.  His  intense  devotion  to 
study,  and  his  almost  incredible  labors  as 
a  minister  of  Geneva,  and  as  the  acknow- 
ledged/<2cife/>nnc«p«  of  Protestantism  in 
its  more  radical  form,  which  caused  him 
an  amount  of  correspondence  sufficient  to 
have  filled  the  hands  of  any  ordinary  man, 

freatly  impaired  his  health,  and  made  him 
equently  subject  to  deep  mental  depres- 
sion. It  was  then  that  Idelette,  by  her 
tender  ministry,  nursed  his  disordered  and 
debilitated  frame,  and  by  her  cheerful, 
soothing  words,  revived  ms  dejected  spi- 
rits. In  her  he  found  a  heart  beating  in 
sympathy  with  him  under  all  the  difficult- 
ies he  encountered  in  the  discbarge  of  his 
duties  as  a  minister  of  the  Word.  Her 
counsel  to  him  always  was  to  be  true  to 
God  at  whatever  cost ;  and  that  he  might 
not  be  tempted,  from  a  regard  to  her  ease 
and  comfort,  to  shrink  from  the  conscien- 
tious performance  of  his  duty,  she  assured 
him  of  her  readiness  to  share  with  him 
whatev^perils  might  be&ll  him  in  &ith- 
fully  servmg  God.  Many  of  his  expres- 
sions in  his  correspondence  evince  that  the 
imion  between  him  and  her  was  of  a  high 
and  noble  character.  It  was  no  trifling 
thing  for  him  who  prabed  so  few,  who 
never  spoke  unprofitably,  and  who  weighed 
so  well  the  words  wnich  he  used,  to 
say  of  his  wife,  that  she  was  a  remark- 
able woman — singvlaris  exempli  foemina. 
After  her  earthly  career  had  closed,  in  la- 
menting her  loss,  he  said  of  her:  "I  am  se- 
parated from  the  best  of  companions,  who, 
if  anything  harder  could  have  happened  to 
me,  woula  willingly  have  been  my  com- 
panion, not  onlyexile  and  in  want,  but 
also  in  death.  While  she  lived,  she  was  a 
true  help  to  me  in  the  duties  of  my  office. 
I  have  never  experienced  from  her  any 
hindrance,  even  the  smallest." 

Like  Calvin,  unambitious  of  worldly 
dignities,  wealth,  or  grandeur,  she  was 
more  solicitous  unostentatiously  to  do 
good  to  others  than  to  acquire  these 
much  coveted  objects  of  attraction.  She 
relieved  the  wants  of  the  poor,  visited  the 
chamber  of  the  sick  and  of  the  bereaved, 
and  ministered  consolation  to  the  dying. 


Numerous  strangers,  especially  from 
France,  but  also  from  the  Netherlands, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  came  to  Geneva,  either 
in  quest  of  a  shelter  from  persecution,  or 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  visitingCalvin,  or 
of  sitting  imder  his  ministry.  This  affiard- 
ed  him  and  Idelette  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercising toward  these  Christian  brethren 
the  virtues  of  compassion  and  hospitality, 
which  they  did  with  such  active  zeal,  that, 
by  some,  they  were  even  blamed  for  being 
more  careftil  of  these  strangers  than  of 
the  native  population  of  Geneva.  The  al- 
lusions to  Idelette  by  those  of  Calvin's 
correspondents  who  knew  her  best,  attest 
the  hi^h  place  she  had  gained  in  their  es- 
teem, by  ner  Christian  spirit,  and  by  her 
unpretending  attention  to  the  humble 
duties  of  her  calling.  The  friends  the 
most  intimate  in  the  femily  were  Peter 
Viret  and  William  Farel.  Theodore  Beza, 
who  afterward  became,  in  a  manner,  Cal- 
vin's second  self,  did  not  come  to  Geneva 
until  about  a  month  after  Idelette  was 
laid  in  the  m*ave. 

One  chief  source  of  Idelette's  domestic 
trials  in  her  union  with  Calvin  was  the  loss 
of  children.  Scarcely  had  their  hearts 
been  gladdened  by  the  blessing  of  off- 
spring when  that  offspring  was  snatched 
from  their  embraces  by  the  hand  of  death. 
They  had  three  children,  all  of  whom  died 
in  infancy.  To  the  birth  of  the  eldest, 
who  was  a  son,  and  to  the  danger  of  the 
mother  at  the  time,  Calvin  refers  in  a  letter 
(July,  1542)  to  Viret,  who  was  then  mi- 
nister of  Lausanne:  "This  brother,  the 
bearer,  will  tellyou  in  what  anguish  I  now 
write  to  you.  My  wife  has  been  delivered 

Srematurely,  not  without  extreme  danger, 
lay  the  Lord  look  down  upon  us  in 
mercy !"  And  in  a  letter  to  the  Seigneur 
of  Falaise  he  thus  writes :  "  I  thank  you 
humbly  for  the  very  gracious  offer  which 
you  make  me,  respecting  the  baptism  of 
our  child."  In  this  child  the  fondest  hopes 
of  the  parent  were  naturally  centered; 
they  regarded  him  with  grateful  hearts  as 
the  gift  of  that  bountiful  Benefactor,  whose 
"  heritage"  children  are ;  and  as  often  as 
they  kneeled  at  the  throne  of  grace,  he 
was  the  object  of  their  fei'vent  prayers. 
But  to  their  great  grief  he  was  early  re- 
moved by  death.  Calvin,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Viret  soon  after  the  in&nt's 
removal,  says :  "  Greet  all  the  brethren, 
your  maternal  aunt  also,  and  your  wife,  to 
whom  mine  returas  her  thanks  for  so 
much  friendly  and  pious  consolation.    She 
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could  reply  only  by  means  of  an  amanuen- 
sis, and  It  would  be  very  difScult  for  her 
even  to  dictate  a  letter.  The  Lord  has 
certainly  inflicted  a  severe  and  bitter 
wound  by  the  death  of  our  in&nt  son. 
But  he  is  himself  a  Father,  and  knows 
what  is  necessary  for  his  children."  To 
his  secoT^  child,  who  was  a  daughter,  he 
refers  in  a  letter  to  Farel,  dated  Greneva, 
May  30, 1544  :  **  My  little  daughter  labors 
under  a  continual  fever."  In  her,  too,  Ide- 
lette  and  Calvin  were  doomed  to  expe- 
rience the  bitterness  of  the  grief  of  a  pa- 
rent's heart,  for  she  does  not  appear  to 
have  long  survived.  A  third  cnild  was 
given  them,  and,  in  like  manner,  taken 
away.  Thus  were  their  hearts  smitten, 
and  their  hopes  disappointed  by  the  loss 
of  children.  Calvin's  name  was  not  to  be 
perpetuated  by  his  own  offiprinff,  and  of 
this  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation 
made  their  own  use. 

The  union  of  Idelette  and  Calvin  had 
caused  less  conmiotion,  outcry,  and  slan- 
der among  the  Papists  than  that  of  Lu- 
ther and  Katherine  von  Bora,  whose  mar- 
riage, as  both  of  them  had  taken  the  mo- 
nastic vows,  was  regarded  with  peculiar  ab- 
horrence. It  could  not  be  said  of  Idelette, 
as  of  Katherine,  that  she  was  governed  by 
no  better  motive  in  becoming  a  disciple 
of  the  Reformation  than  a  desire  to  get 
married ;  for  having  never  been  a  nun, 
she  would  have  incurred  no  dishonor  in 
the  Popish  Church  by  entering  into  the 
conjugal  state.  And  as  Calvin  had  never 
been  a  Popbh  priest,  the  same  charge 
could  not  be  brought  against  him  which 
the  Papists  calummously  brought  against 
Luther  and  other  reformers  who  had  been 
monks  or  priests,  that  they  were  actuated, 
in  their  opposition  to  the  Papacy,  by  a 
desire  of  matrimony — ^that  each  of  them 
had  some  lovely  young  beauty  in  eye,  for 
which  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  Church 
and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  ^'  Our  ad- 
versaries," says  Calvin,  "  accuse  us  of  hav- 
ing undertaken  a  sort  of  Trman  war 
gainst  the  Papacy  for  the  sake  of  women. 
To  pass  over  other  considerations,  they 
must  at  least  exonerate  me  from  such  a 
charge.  I  am  perfectly  at  liberty  to  cast 
back  their  foolish  tittle-tattle.  There  was 
never  any  thing  to  hinder  me,  even  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Papacy,  from  taking  a 
wife,  but  I  remained  many  years  without 
doing  so."  Yet  Popish  writers,  from 
their  hatred  of  Calvin — an  adversary  not 
less  formidable  to  Romanism  than  even 


Luther — ^have  shown  their  spite  against 
this  marriage,  by  representing  it  as  alto- 
gether barren,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
mlse,  and  have  pointed  to  its  sterility  as  a 
judicial  infliction  of  Providence.  Brietius, 
a  Jesuit,  thus  writes :  ^^  He  married  Ide- 
lette, by  whom  he  had  no  children,  that 
the  life  of  this  in&mous  man  might  not  be 
propagated."  And  Florimond  de  Remond, 
after  having  spoken  of  the  marriage,  adds, 
"  it  was  condemned  to  a  perpetual  sterili- 
ty, though  Idelette  was  still  in  the  prime 
of  life." 

Such  attacks,  which  were  made  even  in 
Calvin's  lifetime,  produced  little  impres- 
sion on  his  mind.  In  his  answer  to  the 
jurisconsulist  Baudouin,  he  says,  "  Wish- 
mg  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge  of  a 
want  of  natural  affection  brought  against 
him,  Baudouin  twits  me  with  my  want  of 
oflspring.  The  Lord  gave  me  a  son,  but 
soon  took  him  away.  Baudouin  reckons 
this  among  my  disgraces,  that  I  have  no 
children.  I  have  myriads  of  sons  through- 
out the  Christian  world." 

Idelette's  union  with  Calvin  lasted  only 
nine  years.  Her  health  had  never  been 
robust,  and  for  a  considerable  time  before 
her  death  she  was  afflicted  with  severe  in- 
disposition, of  the  l&tal  termination  of 
which  Calvin  was  greatly  apprehensive. 
To  her  illness  he  freouently  refers  in  his 
correspondence  with  Viret.  "  I  desire," 
sajrs  he,  "  to  be  remembered  to  your  wife. 
Mine  is  her  companion  in  a  lingering  sick-  ^ 
ness."  In  another  letter  he  says,  "  Greet  * 
your  wife.  As  soon  as  she  is  confined,  let 
her  send  for  mine."  Afterward,  when 
Idelette,  it  would  appear,  had  gone  to 
Lausanne,  to  wait  upon  Viret's  wife  dur- 
ing her  confinement,  he  writes,  "It  grieves 
me  that  my  wife  has  been  such  a  trouble 
to  you ;  for  she  has  not,  I  suspect,  been 
able  to  render  much  help  to  yours,  her 
own  health  requiring  the  constant  assist- 
ance of  others.  This  only  is  my  comfort, 
that  I  am  convinced  she  is  not  disagree- 
able to  you."  In  his  correspondence  with 
the  same  friend,  the  following  expressions 
also  occur:  "My  wife  commends  her- 
self to  your  prayers.  She  nourishes  a 
lingering  disorder,  the  issue  of  which  I 
greatly  fear."  "  Mv  wife's  sickness  con- 
tinues as  usual."  "  My  wife,  who  is  strug- 
gling with  a  lingering  disease,  greets  you." 
"  My  wife  commends  herself  to  your 
prayers.  She  is  so  overpowered  by  her 
sickness,  that  she  can  scarcely  support  her- 
self.   Frequently  she  seems  somewhat  bet- 
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ter,  but  she  soon  relapses.'^  These  con- 
stant illusions  to  Idelette's  illness,  and  the 
manner  in  which  thej  are  made,  so  &r 
from  betraying,  what  Calvin  has  been 
charged  with,  a  heart  void  of  sensibility 
and  a  stranger  to  the  domestic  affections, 
bear  testimony — ^if  we  admit  the  sincerity 
of  his  words,  and  this  there  is  surely  no 
reason  to  doubt — to  the  warmth  and  ten- 
.  demess  of  his  conjugal  attachment  and 
sympathy. 

During  the  whole  of  her  illness,  Idelftte 
was  attended  by  the  distinguished  phjjfpi- 
cian,  Benedict  Tertor.  In  grateful  re- 
membrance of  the  services  rendered  to 
her  by  this  esteemed  friend,  Calvin,  in 
1550,  dedicated  to  him  his  "Commentary 
on  the  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Thes- 
salonians.'' 

Sonie  days  before  her  death,  a  female 
fHend  requested  her  to  speak  with  Calvin 
respecting  her  children ;  but,  having  entire 
confidence  that  he  would  do  his  duty  to 
them,  she  answered  her  briefly  in  these 
words:  "The  chief  thins  is  that  thej 
shotild  live  a  godly  and  holy  life.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  make  my  nusband  pro- 
mise to  bring  them  up  in  holiness  and  the 
fear  of  God.  K  they  be  pious,  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  will  be  to  them  an  unsought 
father ;  if  they  be  not,  they  do  not  de- 
serve that  I  should  ask  any  thing  for 
them."  About  herself  she  had  never 
shown  any  anxiety,  and  whatever  she  felt 
afor  her  children  she  betrayed  it  not  to 
Calvin,  to  whom,  during  her  sickness,  she 
never  said  any  thing  in  regard  to  them  till 
he  himself  of  his  own  accord,  opened  the 
subject  to  her.  Supposing  that  she  was 
restrained  firom  domg  this  by  modesty, 
and  afraid  lest  a  secretly-nounshed  solici- 
tude about  them  might  distress  her  more 
than  her  disease,  he  spoke  to  her  about 
them,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  his  breth- 
ren, three  days  before  her  death,  and  pro- 
mised to  take  care  of  them  as  if  tney 
were  his  own.  She  immediately  answered, 
"  I  have  already  commended  them  to  the 
Lord ;"  and  upon  his  replying,  "  That  will 
not  prevent  me  from  caring  for  them," 
she  answered,  "  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
neglect  the  children  who  you  know  are 
commended  to  the  Lord."  "  This  great- 
ness of  soul,"  says  Calvin,  in  relating  this 
conversation,  "will  influence  me  more 
powerfnlly  than  a  hundred  commenda- 
tions womd  have  done." 

Her  death  was  peaceful  and  happy.  A 
few  days  before  the  clodng  scene,  when 


all  the  brethren  of  Geneva  were  assembled 
with  Calvin,  they  engaged  together  in 
prayer  with  her.  After  this,  one  of  their 
number,  Abel,  exhorted  her,  in  the  name 
of  the  rest,  to  faith  and  pelftince.  During 
his  address  she  indicated,  if  a  few  woiw 
— for  she  was  unablei  JNw  her  grett 
weakness,  to  speak  mpofc  ■  Vhat  were  the 
tib/HOf^ts  fining  her  mind.  Calvin  added 
a  bnef  exhortation,  recaDii^  to  her  re- 
membrance such  topics  as  were  suitable 
to  her  conation.  On  the  last  day  of  her 
life,  another  of  the  ministers,  Borgonius, 
addressed  her,  about  six  o'clock  m  the 
morning,  with  Christian  feeling.  While 
he  was  speaking,  she  exclaimed,  from  time 
to  time,  "  O  glorious  resurrection !  O  God 
of  Abraham  and  of  all  our  fathers  I  Thy 
people  have  trusted  in  thee  from  the  be- 
ginning and  in  all  ages ;  and  none  who 
have  trusted  in  thee  have  been  put  to 
shame.  I  also  will  look  for  thy  salvation." 
These  short  sentences,  from  which  all 
could  easily  see  that  her  heart  was  lifled 
far  above  this  world,  were  rather  mur- 
mured than  uttered.  She  did  not  repeat 
the  words  spoken  to  her  by  others,  as 
some  Christians  have  done  on  their  death- 
bed, but  she  expressed,  in  some  few  words 
of  her  own,  such  thoughts  as  were  occu- 
pying her  soul.  At  six  o'clock  Calvin  was 
called  from  home.  After  seven  o'clock, 
when  she  was  removed  to  another  place, 
she  immediately  began  to  grow  weaker. 
Feeling  that  her  voice  was  fast  idling,  she 
said :  "  Let  us  pray ;  let  us  pray.  rVay 
all  of  you  for  me."  At  this  time  Calvin 
returned.  She  could  no  longer  speak,  but 
still  she  gave  signs  of  the  devout  feelings 
of  her  heart.  He  affectionately  spoke  to 
her  a  few  words  concerning  the  grace  of 
Christ,  the  hope  of  eternal  fife,  the  happi- 
ness which  he  and  she  had  enjoyed  in  each 
other  during  the  period  of  their  union, 
and  her  exchanging  an  abode  on  earth  for 
her  Father's  house  above.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  jjrayer.  She  listened  with  per- 
fect  consciousness  and  attention  to  his 
words,  and  appeared  to  be  edified  by  them. 
Shortly  before  eight  o'clock  she  departed, 
so  placidly,  that  those  who  stood  around 
her  bed  could  scarcely  tell  the  last  mo- 
ment of  her  life.  She  died  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1540. 

The  severity  of  the  grief  felt  by  Calvin 
on  account  of  her  death  was  an  impres- 
sive tribute  to  her  worth.  Had  she  not 
been  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  vir- 
tues, it  may  be  doubted  whether  she 
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would  have  drawn  toward  her,  as  she  did, 
his  tenderest  affections,  or  whether  he 
wonld  have  lamented  her  loss  with  such 
sincerity  and  punsency  of  sorrow.  In  a 
letter  to  Vhret,  £ited  April  7,  1549,  he 
thus  expresses  the  state  of  his  feelings : 
*'  My  wife's  death  I  have  very  bitterly  felt, 
but  I  endeavor  as  much  as  possible  to  re- 
strain my  sorrow,  and  my  mends  contend 
with  each  other  to  affora  me  consolation. 
Neither  my  own  efforts  nor  theirs,  I  con- 
fess, can  accomplish  what  we  widi;  but 
stUl,  what  I  gain  thereby  gives  me  greater 
relief  than  I  can  describe.  You  know  the 
tenderness  or,  I  ought  rather  to  say,  the 
softness,  of  my  heart.  Unless,  therefore, 
I  had  exercised  great  control  over  my 
spirits,  I  could  not  have  borne  this  trial 
as  I  have  done.  And  indeed  the  cause  of 
my  grief  is  not  a  trifling  one."  He  then 
proceeds  to  describe  her  qualities,  and  to 
narrate  some  circumstances  connected 
with  her  death-bed,  the  substance  of  which 
we  have  already  given.  To  the  same  ef- 
fect he  writes  to  Farel,  in  a  letter  dated 
11th  April :  "  You  have  no  doubt  heard 
already  of  the  death  of  my  wife.  I  do 
what  I  can  that  I  may  not  be  altogether 
consumed  by  grief.  My  friends  leave  no- 
thing undone  to  lighten,  in  some  degree, 
the  sorrow  of  my  soul."  And  after  having 
stated  a  few  particulars  as  to  her  last  mo- 
ments, he  adds,  ^^  Now  I  so  keep  under 
my  grie^  that  I  have  discharged,  without 
intermission,  the  duties  of  my  office ;  and 
the  Lord  has,  in  the  meantime,  exercised 
me  with  other  conflicts.  Farewell,  my 
most  sincere  brother  and  friend.  May 
the  Lord  Jesus  confirm  you  by  his  Spirit ! 
and  me  also  under  this  great  affiiction, 
which  certainly  wonld  have  crushed  me, 
had  not  He  whose  oflice  it  is  to  raise  up 
the  prostrate,  to  strengthen  the  weak,  and 
to  revive  the  fiiint,  extended  help  to  me 
from  heaven !" 

Viret,  in  acknowledging  Calvin's  letter 
conrejmg  the  intelligence  of  Idelette's ; 
death,  says:  ^  What  I  hear  from  many  j 
credible  witnesses  respecting  yonr  con-i 
stancy  and  fortitude  under  yoor  domestic  j 
affliction,  makes  me  think  that  I  shoolrl  i 
address  you  with  coogratnktions  rather  ! 

than  condolence It  makes  me  , 

the  more  ashamed  of  myself  that,  when  in  , 
the  same  situation,  I  could  not  show  the  . 
like  fortitude,  nor  even  a  shadow  of  it : 
fi>r  my  calamity  so    overwhelmed  and 
prostrated    me    that    the  whole  world 
■eemed  a  solitude ;  nothing  delighted  me. 


nor  tended  to  assuajBre  my  grief.  •  .  . 
I  have  been  incredibly  relieved  by  hear- 
ing, not  merely  from  report,  but  from  eye- 
witnesses, that  you  discharge  all  the  du- 
ties of  your  office  with  such  an  unbroken 
spirit,  and  so  efficiently,  nay,  with  ovon 
more  success  than  before ;  and  that  you 
have  retained  such  a  mastery  over  your- 
self in  the  consistory,  in  the  pulpit — in  a 
word,  in  all  your  afflurs,  both  public  and 
private — as  to  excite  the  astonudimont  of 
every  body ;  and  this,  too,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  recentness  of  your  grief 
must  have  torn  and  prostrated  you.'' 
This  letter,  which  was  written  only  four 
days  after  the  death  of  Calvin's  wife,  has 
by  some  been  regarded,  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  refers  to  his  unremitting  dis- 
charge of  his  minbterial  duties  under  thin 
bereavement,  em  affording  proof  of  the 
little  effect  it  produced  on  his  niind,  and 
consequently  of  the  callosity  and  cxAdiwHH 
of  his  heart.  But  this  conclusion  is  m 
unwarranted  as  it  is  harsh.  Sorrow  un- 
der the  loss  of  a  beIov(;d  relative,  when 
equally  deep  and  aj^onizing,  is  different  in 
its  external  manifestations  in  different 
persons.  Some,  like  Viret,  may  be  so 
overwhelmed  and  prostraUsd  by  it,  as  to 
be  wholly  unfitted  for  anything,  save  to 
brood  over  their  affliction.  Otfuirs,  who 
suffer  in  spirit  not  less,  perhajm  m<ire, 
may  continue,  without  intermission,  in  th<* 
discharge  of  their  active  dutifss.  The 
cause  oi  this  difference  it  is  not  difficult  to 
explain.  In  the  former  caw;,  the  in:rHtmn  ^ 
yield  themselves  up  to  the  (Unnmiou  (tf 
their  sorrow ;  in  the  latter,  they  put  forth 
all  the  energies  of  thei/  minrhi  Ut  sustain 
themselves  under  its  prc;ssure«  Tljis  lairt 
was  what  Calvin  did.  He  himself  t^^nti- 
fies  to  the  great  mental  ef&irts  he  required 
to  put  forth  in  or<ler  so  far  to  nuMw:  the 
poignancy  of  hit  £rief  mder  tht  Um^^ 
Ills  wife  as  to  be  able  to  perfcrm  tiie  4u^ 
ties  of  his  office.  What  be  write«  rmp^eu 
ing  her  death  eviaees,  bv  iu  very  tMMb, 
the  sincerity  and  def4h  of  hj#  m^m/m^  mA 
is  not  simply  the  deceit  exfirt<An»  </f^ 
gret. 

Time  alleviated  thie  VM^atum  44  hm 
sorrow;  but  in  thiokiog  of  IdeU^Oe  be 
was  often  afterward  fiUed  wki  Lt^¥u 
and  in  the  U»giii(pi  of  his  wesu^y         t 
the  rest  of  heareti,  tbe  tUrtii^t  w 
assodate^l  for  ever  wkL  Li^r  made 
heaven  more  destraife^    l^rom 
mdSertd  in  bis  heart  on  tJ     iM 
was  touched  wkL  a  te^in 
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than  he  had  previously  felt  for  his  brethren 
when  visited  with  the  same  kind  of  trial. 
In  1556,  seven  years  after  his  bereave- 
ment, in  a  consolatory  letter  to  Richard 
de  Valleville,  minister  of  the  French 
Protestant  congregation  at  Frankfort, 
who  had  then  lost  his  wife  Joanna,  he  re- 
fers to  his  own  distress  of  mind  under  a 
similar  loss,  and  directs  his  friend  to  those 
sources  whence  he  himself  had  derived 
support  and  comfort.  '^How  severe  a 
wound  the  death  of  your  most  excellent 
wife  has  inflicted  upon  you  I  know  from 
my  own  experiencV^  I  remember  how 
difficult  it  was  for  me, 'when  visited  with 
a  like  affliction  seven  years  ago,  to  master 
my  grief.  But,  as  you  know  well  the 
proper  means  for  overcoming  inmioderate 
sorrow,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  beseech 
you  to  use  them.    Among  others,  this  is 


no  small  consolation,  which  yet  the  flesh 
lays  hold  upon  for  the  aggravation  of 
grief,  that  you  passed  a  portion  of  your 
life  with  a  woman  whose  society  you  may 
expect  to  enjoy  again,  whenever  you  leave 
this  world ;  and  next,  that  an  example  of 
dying  piously  has  been  shown  you  by  the 
companion  of  your  life.  •  .  But  since 
our  chief  ground  for  consolation  lies  in 
this,  that  those  things  which  we  think 
agamgt  us  are,  by  the  wonderftil  provi- 
dence of  God,  made  to  conduce  to  our 
salvation,  and  that  we  are  separated  from 
those  whom  we  love,  only  in  order  that  we 
may  at  length  be  reunited  in  his  celestial 
kingdom,  your  piety  will  teach  you  to  rest 
and  take  comfort  in  this.  May  the  Lord 
of  your  widowhood  aUay  your  sadness  by 
the  grace  of  his  Spirit,  ana  bless  your  la> 
bors!" 


■<^* 
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BY  THB  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  RED-COURT  FARM." 


Thb  inhabitants  of  a  somewhat  primi- 
tive fishing-village  on  the  coast  of  En- 
^and  were  aroused  from  their  slumber  one 
morning  by  the  news  that  a  shocking 
murder  had  been  committed  in  the  ni^ht. 
Hasting  down  to  its  alleged  scene,  they 
found  It  was  too  true.  The  murdered 
man  lay  on  a  strip  of  beach  land,  and  was 
a  shocking  sight  to  look  upon.  He  had 
been  shot  in  the  fstce,  right  between  the 
eyes,  and,  in  falling  from  tne  heights  above, 
the  jagged  edges  of  the  rocks  had  also 
mangled  that  poor  &ce,  till  not  a  trace  of 
its  humanity  remained. 

"Here  comes  Justice  Thomycroft," 
cried  one  of  the  crowd,  as  a  tall,  poi-tly, 


handsome  man  of  sixty,  was  seen  advanc* 
ing  toward  them. 

"What's  all  this  hullabaloo  about  a 
murder  ?"  cried  out  the  Justice.  "  How 
d'ye  do,  Kyne — ^How  d'ye  do  ?  How  d'ye 
do,  all  ?  When  Martha  brought  up  my 
shaving-water  just  now,  she  burst  into  mv 
room,  her  hair  and  mouth  all  awry,  with 
a  story  of  a  man  having  been  murdered 
in  the  night,  at  the  Halfmoon.  Some 
poor  drowned  fellow,  I  suppose,  cast  on 
the  banks  by  the  tide.  What  brings  him 
so  high  up  ?•' 

"  I  wish  it  was  drowning,  and  nothing 
worse,  for  that's  not  such  an  uncivilised 
death,  if  it's  your  fisite  to  meet  it,"  re- 
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turned  Captain  Oopp,  a  retired  officer  in 
the  merchant  navy,  whose  right  le^  had 
been  lost  in  an  encounter  with  pirates. 
'^  It's  a  horrible  land  murder,  and  nothing 
less ;  upon  a  friend  of  yours,  Justice." 

"  A  friend  of  mine  !"  was  the  somewhat 
incredulous  remark  of  Mr.  Thomycroft. 
"  Why,  good  Heaven !"  he  added,  in  an 
accent  of  horror,  as  the  crowd  parted  and 
he  caught  sight  of  the  body,  ^^  it  is  my 
late  guest,  Robert  Hunter !" 

It  was,  indeed.  The  face,  as  we  hafe 
said,  was  destroyed  beyond  possibility  of 
recognition,  but  the  appearance  and  dress 
were  not  to  be  mistaken.  He  was  but- 
toned up  in  his  fur  coat — as  it  was  some- 
what wrongly  called,  for  the  coat  was  of 
white  cloth,  and  the  trimmings  only  of  fur. 
The  hat  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  it  never 
was  found:  but  the  natural  supposition 
was,  that  in  the  fall  it  had  rolled  down  to 
the  sea,  and  been  carried  away  by  the 
tide. 

Mr.  Thomycroft  stooped,  and  touched 
one  of  the  cold  hands,  stooped  to  hide  the 
tears  which  filled  his  eyes,  unusual  visitors 
to  those  of  the  Justice.  "Poor,  poor 
fellow!  how  could  it  have  happened? 
How  could  he  have  come  here  ?" 

"He  must  have  been  shot  on  the  heights, 
and  the  shot  hurled  him  over,  there's  no 
doubt  of  that,"  said  Captain  Copp. 
"Must  have  been  standing  at  the  edge 
of  the  plateau." 

"But  what  should  bring  him  on  the 
plateau  at  ni^ht  ?"  urged  a  spectator. 

"  What  inaeed  1"  returned  the  captain, 
"JT  don't  know.  A  bare,  bleak  place  even 
in  da^-light,  with  as  good  as  no  expanse  of 
sea-view." 

"  I  can  not  understand  this,"  said  Jus- 
tice Thomycroft.  "  Young  Hunter  took 
leave  of  us  last  night,  and  left  for  London. 
He  missed  the  omnibus  to  Jutpoint  and 
set  off  to  walk.  One  of  my  boys  saw  him 
safe  on  his  way.  What  brought  him  back 
on  the  plateau  ?" 

"  Yes," .  interrupted  Supervisor  Kyne, 
who,  however,  wnat  with  the  wine  and 
the  brandy  he  had  consumed,  had  a  very 
confused  and  imperfect  recollection  of  the 
events  of  the  previous  evening,  but  did 
not  choose  to  let  people  know  that.  "  Mr. 
Hunter  shook  hands  with  me  in  the  dining- 
room  at  the  Red  Court,  and  I  wished  him 
a  pleasant  journey.  That  must  have  been 
—  what  time,  Mr.  Justice  ?" 

"  Gretting  on  for  nine." 

"  It's  odd  what  could  have  spirited  him 


back  again,"  exclaimed  Captain  Copp. 
"Which  of  your  sons  steered  him  off?" 

"  I  forget  which,"  returned  the  Justice ; 
"  I  heard  Isaac  say  that  one  of  them  did. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  captain,  I  got  jolly 
last  night,  and  my  head's  none  of  the 
clearest  this  morning.  How  do  you  find 
yours,  Kyne  ?" 

"Oh!  mine's  all  right,  sir,"  answered 
the  supervisor,  hastilv.  "  A  man  in  office 
is  obliged  to  be  cautious." 

"Ah!  there's  no  coming  over  you,  Kyne," 
cried  the  Justice,  with  a  side-wink  to  Cap- 
tain Copp. 

"There's  Mr.  Isaac  himself  a  coming 
round  the  point,"  exclauned  a  fisherman. 

The  crowd  turned  and  saw  him  He 
was  approaching  with  rapid  step. 

"They  say  Hunter  is  murdered?"  he 
called  out.    "  It  can  not  be." 

"  He  is  lying  here,  stiff  and  cold,  Isaac, 
with  a  bullet  in  his  head,"  was  the  sad  re- 
ply of  the  Justice.  "  Shot  down  from  the 
neights  above." 

Isaac  Thomycroft  stooped  over  him  in 
silence.  His  fsAr  complexion  and  rosy 
color,  heightened  by  the  morning  air, 
were  something  bright  to  look  upon.  But 
as  he  gazed  at  that  shockingly-disfigured 
mass,  a  paleness  as  of  the  grave  overspread 
his  &ce,  and  a  shudder,  which  shook  him 
from  head  to  foot,  passed  through  his 
frame.  "  What  brought  him  here— or  on 
the  plateau  ?"  he  asked.  Almost  the  same 
words  his  ^Either  had  used. 

"  What,  indeed !"  repeated  Mr.  Thomy- 
croft. "  Did  you  tell  me  you  saw  him  off? 
Or  was  it  Richard  ?" 

"  It  was  Cyril.  I  did  not  see  him  at  all 
after  I  left  the  dining-room.  But  Richard, 
when  he  joined  me,  later  in  the  evening, 
said  he  had  been — ^had  been,"  repeated 
Isaac,  having  rather  hesitated  at  these 
words,  "  saying  good-by  to  Himter,  and 
that  Cyril  was  walking  part  of  the  road 
with  him." 

"  I  wonder  where  Cyril  left  him,"  cried 
the  Justice.  "  We  will  go  up  and  ask  him." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  this  here, 
your  honor  ?"  inquired  one  of  the  fisher- 
men, pointing  to  what  lay  there. 

"  It  must  DC  taken  to  the  Mermaid," 
replied  Mr.  Thomycroft,  as  he  walked 
away,  followed  by  lus  son  Isaac  and  three 
or  four  friends.  "Go  and  tell  them  to 
prepare  for  it,  and  bring  a  shutter  to 
carry  it  on.  Don't  be  all  the  morning 
about  it,  or  you  will  have  the  tide  over 
the  path," 
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Any  thing  for  exdtement  in  a  moment 
like  the  present.  Away  raced  the  whole 
lot  of  hearers  to  the  Mermaid,  leaving  Cap- 
tain Copp,  who  could  not  race,  and  the 
customs'  officer,  who  seemed  in  a  brown 
study,  standing  guard  over  the  body. 

"  There's  more  in  this  than  meets  the 
eye,  captain,"  began  the  latter,  rousing 
himself.  '^  If  this  has  not  been  the  work 
of  smugglers  my  name's  not  John  Kyne." 

"Smugglers  be  shivered!"  cried  the 
seaman,  who,  it  was  pretty  well  suspected 
in  the  village,  obtained  Im  spirits  and  to- 
bacco without  any  trouble  to  her  Majesty's 
revenue,  "  there's  no  smugglers  here,  Mr. 
Officer.  And  if  there  were,  what  should 
they  want  with  murdering  Robert  Hun- 
ter?" 

"  I  have  been  on  the  work  and  watch 
for  weeks,  captain,  and  I  know  that  there 
18  smuggling  carried  on,  and  to  a  deuced 
pretty  extent." 

"  We  are  rich  enough  to  buy  our  brandy 
and  pay  duty  on  it,  Mr.  Supervisor," 
wrathfully  retorted  the  offended  captain. 

"  Oh !  psha !  I  am  not  looking  after  the 
paltry  dabs  of  brandy  they  bring  ashore. 
One  may  as  well  try  to  wash  a  blackamoor 
white  as  to  stop  that.  I  look  after  booty 
of  more  consequence.  There  are  cargoes 
of  dry  goods  run  here ;  foreign  lace  at  a 
guinea  a  yard." 

"  My  eye !"  ejaculated  Gaptsun  Copp, 
in  amazement,  who  was  willing  enough  to 
hear  the  suspicions,  now  he  found  they 
did  not  point  to  any  thing  likely  to  affect 
Ids  comfort,  "  Where  do  they  run  them 
to?" 

"They  run  them  here,  on  the  Half- 
moon  ;  and  they  have  got  a  hiding-place 
somewhere  in  these  rocks.  I  could  swear 
to  it.  I  was  telling  my  suspicions  to  this 
poor  fellow" — ^lookmg  down  at  his  feet— 
"  and  he  oflTered  to  help  me  ferret  out  the 
matter.  He  came  down  with  me  here, 
examined  the  rocks,  sounded  them,  (he 
was  an  enffineer,  you  know,)  and  appointed 
a  further  nunt  for  the  next  day.  I. never 
saw  a  man  more  interested,  or  more  eager 
to  pounce  on  the  offenders.  But,  when 
the  next  day  arrived,  he  came  to  me,  and 
said  he  must  apologize  for  not  keeping  his 
promise,  but  he  preferred  not  to  interfere 
fiirther.  When  I  pressed  him  for  his  rea- 
son, he  only  hemmed  and  ha-ad,  and  said, 
that,  being  a  stranger,  the  neighborhood 
might  deem  his  doing  so  an  impertinence. 
Now,  captsun,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
this  sudden  change,  and  his  constrained 


manner,  were  caused  by  his  having  re- 
ceived  some  private  hint  from  the  smug- 
glers themselves  not  to  aid  me  in  my 
search,  and  that  it  is  nobody  but  they 
who  have  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  do 
so.»' 

"  Whew  I"  whistled  the  staggered  cap- 
tain, "  I  could  make  more  of  a  sinking 
ship  than  of  what  you  say.  Who  are  the 
smugglers?  How  did  thev  find  out  he 
was  going  to  interfere — ^unless  he  or  you 
semt  'em  word  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  they  found  it  out. 
The  affiur  is  a  mystery  from  beginning  to 
end.  Nobody  was  present  at  the  conver- 
sation  except  Miss  Mary  Anne  Thorny- 
croft — and  she  can  not  be  suspected  of 
holding  communication  with  smugglers. 

"  This  younff  fellow  was  a  sweetheart 
of  Miss  Mary  Anne's,  eh  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  They  seemed  very  in- 
timate. I  could  almost  swear  Old  Niok 
has  to  do  with  this  smuggling  business^'* 
added  the  supervisor,  earnestly.  "This 
day  fortnight  there  was  a  dinner  at  the 
Red  Court — you  were  there,  by  the  way.** 

"  A  jolly  spread  the  old  J  ustioe  gave 
us,  prime  drmk  and  cigars!"  chimed  in 
the  salt  tar. 

"  Well — ^I  was  there,  and  one  canH  be 
in  two  places  at  once.  That  very  evening 
they  managed  to  run  their  cargo  ;  ran  it 
on  to  this  identical  spot,  sir,"  cried  the 
disconceited  officer,  warming  with  bk 
grievance.  "  Vexed  enough  I  was,  and 
never  once  have  I  been  off  the  watoh 
since.  Every  night  have  I  took  up  my 
station  on  that  cursed,  damp  plateau  over- 
head, my  stomach  stretched  on  the 
ground,  to  keep  myself  dark,  and  just  half 
an  eye  cocked  out  over  the  cliff — and  all  to 
no  purpose.  Last  night,  Sunday,  I  went 
in  again  to  dine  with  the  hospitable  Jni^ 
ice,  and  I'll  be — ^I'll  be  shivered,  sir,  m 
you  sometimes  say,  if  they  did  not  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  run  another  cargo  1'' 

"  Bless  and  save  my  wooden  leg  I"  ut- 
tered the  captain — an  aspiration  he  was 
wont  to  utter  in  moments  of  amazement, 
"  it's  unbelievable !  How  do  you  know 
they  ran  it  ?" 

"  I  know  it,  and  that's  enough,"  replied 
Mr.  Kyne,  too  much  annoyed  to  stand 
upon  politeness.  "  But  here's  the  devil  of 
the  thing — how  did  thet/  know  I  was  off 
the  watch  those  two  particular  niffhts? 
If  it  got  wind  the  first  night,  that  I  should 
be  engaged  at  the  Red  Court — though  I 
don't  believe  it  did,  for  I  can  keep  my 
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own  counsel,  and  did  then — ^it  could  not 
have  got  wind  the  second.  Five  minutes 
before  I  went  in  there  last  night,  I  had 
no  notion  of  it  myself.  Mr.  Isaac  looked 
into  my  rooms  just  before  six,  to  borrow 
a  newspaper,  and  would  wsXk  me  off  with 
him.  I  had  had  my  chop  at  one  o'clock, 
and  was  going  to  tlunk  aoont  tea.  Now, 
how  could  the  wretches  haye  known  last 
night  that  I  was  there  ?" 

"  It's  of  no  good  appealing  to  me,  now. 
I  never  was  'cute  at  breaking  up  marvels. 
Once,  in  the  Pacific,  there  was  a  great 
big  thing  hunted  the  ship,  bigger  than  the 
biggest  sea-serpent  and — ^" 

^'  Depend  upon  it  we  have  traitors  in 
the  camp,"  unceremoniously  interr^ted 
the  supervisor,  for  he  knew  oy  experience 
that  when  once  Captain  Copp  was  fairly 
launced  upon  that  old  marvel  in  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  there  was  no  stopping  him. 
"  Traitors  round  about  us  at  our  very  el- 
bows and  hearths,  if  we  only  knew  in 
which  direction  to  look  for  them.'' 

"  Well,  I  ain't  one,"  said  the  Captain, 
"so  you  need  not  look  after  me.  A 
pretty  figure  my  wooden  standard  would 
cut,  running  smuggled  goods.  Why 
didnt  you  tell  all  this  to  Justice  Thorny- 
croft  ?" 

"  Because  if  I  introduce  a  word  abotit 
smugglers,  he  throws  ridicule  and  cold 
water  on  it  directly.  And  I  did  not 
choose  to  speak  of  it  before  all  the  fisher- 
men who  were  gaping  round,  or  I  might 
defeat  my  chance  of  discovery.  I  can 
not  suspect  any  of  the  superior  people  in 
the  neighborhood.  I  do  not  know  much 
of  those  Connaughts — ^but  they  dont  seem 
like  smugglers  either." 

"  The  Connaughts !"  roared  out  the 
captain.  "As  well  think  that  my  niece 
sraugffles  as  they !  The  old  Connaught 
is  bed-ridden  half  his  time,  and  the  son 
has  got  his  eyes  strained  on  books  all  day, 
learning  to  be  a  parson." 

"That's  true,"  grumbled  the  ofl5cer. 
"  All  I  know  is,  I  can't  fathom  it,  worry 
over  it  as  I  will." 

"  Here  comes  the  plank,"  interrupted 
the  Captain.  "  I  shan't  stop  to  see  that 
moved :  so  good  morning  to  ye." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Thomycron,  and  those 
who  accompanied  him,  ascended  through 
the  village  to  the  heights,  and  reached  his 
reiudence,  the  Red  Court  Farm.  At  the 
substantial  breakfast-table  sat  Richard 
Thomycroft,  the  eldest  son.  But  he  had 
not  yet  begun  to  eat — he  was  meditating. 


and  letting  the  things  grow  cold  before 
him. 

"  Is  CyriTup  yet,"  inquired  Mr.  Thomy- 
croft. 

Richard  took  out  his  watch.  "Sure 
not  to  be.  It  is  only  half  past  eight. 
Cyril  never  leaves  his  roost  before  nine." 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news,  Richard  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  Richard's  laconic  answer. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?"  How 
do  you  suppose  it  could  have  happened  ?" 

*'I  dont  think  about  it,"  returned 
Richard.  "  I  conclude  that  if  he  did  not 
shoot  himself,  he  must  have  got  into  some 
quarreling  firay.  He  drank  enough  wine 
last  evening  to  heat  his  brain,  and  we  had 
proof  that  he  was  fond  of  meddling  in 
what  did  not  concern  him.  The  extraor- 
dinary part  of  the  business  is,  what 
brought  him  back  on  the  plateau,  after  he 
had  once  started  on  his  journey." 

"  I'll  go  up  and  arouse  Cyril,  and  know 
where  he  left  him.  Gentlemen,  if  you 
will  sit  down  and  take  some  breakfast 
we  shall  be  glad  of  your  company.  That's 
a  capital  round  of  beef.  Hidlo  !  you 
wencnes !"  called  out  the  Justice,  in  the 
direction  of  the  kitchen,  ^'  some  of  yoa 
come  in  here  and  attend.  Sinnett,  let 
some  more  ham  and  eggs  be  sent  in." 

Nothing  loth,  they  sat  down,  while 
Mr.  Thomycroft  ascended  to  Cyril's  bed- 
chamber. Presently  his  voice  was  heard 
on  the  landing. 

"  Hay  I  hi!  Cyril !  Are  you  anywhere 
about  the  house  ?    Cyril  I" 

His  voice  died  away  in  the  echoes  of 
the  large  house,  but  there  was  no  answer. 
Mr.  Thomycroft  walked  forward,  and 
knocked  at  his  daughter's  bedroom. 

"  What  do  vou  want,  papa?"  responded 
a  fidnt  voice  n'om  within. 

"  I  want  you,  Mary  Anne.  Open  the 
door.". 

He  was  not  immediately  obeyed. 

"  Open  the  door,  I  say,"  cried  the  im- 
patient old  gentleman,  shaking  its  handle 
with  his  strong  hand.  "  What,  girl  I  are 
yon  afraid  ot  ae  f^ 

Miss  Thomycroft  slowly  opened  the 
door  and  presented  herself.  A  fine  girl, 
tall  and  fair,  with  the  well-formed  features 
of  her  brother  Isaac.  She  was  in  a  hand- 
some silk  dress,  but  its  fiounces  looked 
tumbled,  as  if  she  had  lain  down  in  it, 
and  her  hair  was  rough  and  disarranged. 
It  was  the  gown  she  had  worn  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  she  had  done  nothing  to  herself  sinoe 
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going  up  stairs  to  bed. '  The  signs  caught 
her  rather's  eye,  and  he  spoke  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"Why — ^what  in  the  world,  girl  ?  You 
have  never  undressed  yourself  I  Surely, 
you  did  not  pay  too  much  respect  to  the 
wine,  as  we  did  I" 

"You  know  better  than  that,  sir.  I 
was  very  tired,  and  threw  myself  on  the 
bed  when  I  came  up  :  I  suppose  sleep 
overtook  me.  Do  not  allude  to  it,  papa, 
down  stairs.  I  will  soon  change  my 
dress." 

"  Sleeping  in  your  clothes  does  not 
seem  to  agree  with  you,  Mary  Ann :  you 
look  as  if  you  had  swallowed  a  doctor's 
shop.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Cyril  ? 
that's  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  neither 
seen  nor  heard  him." 

Mr.  Thomycroft  returned  to  the  break- 
fast-room. "  T  can  not  find  Cyril,"  he  an- 
nounced. "He  is  early  out  this  morn- 
ing." 

^ "  Mr.  Cyril  did  not  sleep  at  home  last 
night,  sir,"  interposed  the  housekeeper, 
Simiett — at  least  she  used  to  be  house- 
keeper before  Miss  Thomycroft  returned 
home  from  school. 

"  Not  sleep  at  home  1"  responded  the 
Justice,  in  amazement.  "You  must  be 
mistaken,  Sinnett.  Cyril  is  not  a  nights 
bird,"  he  added,  turning  with  a  wink  to 
the  company,  "like  his  rollicking  bro- 
thers." 

"  Mr.  Cyril  did  not  sleep  at  home,  sir," 
persisted  Sinnett.  When  Martha  took 
up  his  hot  water  just  now,  and  knocked, 
there  was  no  answer,  so  she  went  in, 
and  saw  that  the  room  had  not  been  slept 
in." 

"  Very  strange,"  repeated  Mr.  Thomy- 
croft. "  Richard,  did  you  ever  know  Cynl 
stop  out  before  ?" 

"  Never,"  answered  Richard. 

"  When  did  you  see  him  last  ?" 

"When  he  was  going  off  last  night 
with  Hunter.    I  have  not  seen  him  since." 

"He  will  turn  up  by-and-by,"  said 
Isaac.  "  If  a  fellow  never  has  stopped 
out  to  make  a  night  of  it,  that's  no  reason 
why  he  never  m^.  Perhaps  he  came  to 
an  anchor  at  the  Mermaid." 

Sinnett  seeing  that  nothing  more  was 
wanted  at  present  in  the  breakfast-room 
went  up  to  Miss  Thomycroft.  The  young 
lady  tnen  had  her  hair  down  and  her 
dress  off,  apparently  in  the  legitimate 
process  of  dressing. 


"  My  goodness  me !  Miss  Mary  Anne, 
how  white  you  look !"  was  the  involuntary 
exclamation  of  the  servant.  "It  is  a 
dreadftil  thing,  miss;  but  you  must  not 
take  it  too  much  to  heart.  It  is  worse 
for  the  poor  young  man  himself  than  it  is 
for  you.  What  a  precious  old  gaby 
master  must  have  been  to  tell  her  in  such 
haste !"  added  the  woman  to  herself. 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,"  wailed  Mary  Anne, 
"  I  can  not  bear  it.    Is  he  found  ?" 

"  Poor  wretch,  yes !  with  no  look  of  a 
human  &ce  about  him.  It's  a  mass  of 
horror,  they  say." 

"Shot  down  on  to  the  Half-moon!" 
shuddered  Miss  Thomycroft. 

"  In  the  far  corner  of  it.  I'll  go  and 
bring  you  up  a  cup  of  tea,  miss.  You  are 
shakmg  all  over." 

Before  Miss  Thomycroft  could  stop 
her,  she  had  darted  off,  and,  going  into 
the  breakfast-room,  asked  for  a  cup  of 
tea. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,  sir,  that  you  told 
Miss  Thomycroft  so  soon,  before  she  was 
well  out  of  her  bed !"  she  said  in  an  under- 
tone to  her  master,  as  she  stood  waiting 
for  the  tea,  "Time  enough  for  her  to 
have  heard  such  a  horrid  thing,  sir,  when 
she  came  down  stairs.  There  she  is,  a 
shaking  Uke  a  child,  not  able  to  dress  her- 
self." 

"I  didn't  tell  her,"  returned  Mr. 
Thomycroft  aloud.  "What  are  you 
talkmg  of?" 

"  You  must  have  told  her,  sir,"  persist- 
ed Sinnett.  "The  first  thing  she  asked 
me  was,  whether  the  body  was  found  on 
the  Half-moon,  and  said  it  was  shot  down 
on  to  it.  Nobody  else  has  been  in  the 
room  but  yourself." 

"  Take  up  the  tea  to  your  mistress,  and 
don't  stand  caviling  here,"  interposed 
Mr.  Richard,  in  a  tone  of  command. 

Justice  Thomycroft  brooked  not  con- 
tradiction from  a  servant.  He  rose  firom 
table  and  strode  up  stairs  after  Sinnett, 
following  her  into  his  daughter's  room. 

"  Mary  Anne" — ^in  a  sharp  tone — "  did 
you  tell  that  woman  I  disclosed  to  you 
what  had  happened  to  Hunter  ?" 

"  No,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Did  I  tell  you  that  any  thing  had  hap- 
pened to  him  r" 

"  No,  papa,  you  did  not." 

"  Do  you  hear  what  Miss  Thomycroft 
says  ?"  continued  the  magistrate,  turning 
to  the  servant.  "I  advise  you  not  to 
presume  to  contradict  me  again.    If  the 
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house  were  in  less  excitement,  you  should 
come  in  before  them  all,  and  beg  my  par- 
don." 

A  ghastly  look  of  fear  started  to  the 
features  of  Miss  Thomycrofl.  "I — ^I 
heard  them  talking  of  it  outside,"  she  mur- 
mured, looking  at  Sinnett. 

The  woman  arranged  the  waiter  by 
the  side  of  Miss  Thomycroft,  and  went 
down  stairs  ruminating.  '*She  c(mld 
not  have  heard  any  thmg  outside  :  her 
windows  look  on  to  the  side  garden,  and 
nobody  has  had  the  key  of  it  this  morning. 
What  is  it  all  ?" 

That  some  dreadful  mystery  existed — 
something  that  would  not  bear  the  light 
of  day,  and  in  which  Miss  Thomycroft 
was  in  some  way  mixed  up,  she  felt  cer- 
tain. And,  woman-like,  she  spoke  out 
her  thoughts  too  freely. 

When  the  party  down  stairs  had  con- 
cluded their  breakfast,  which  they  did  not 
spare,  in  spite  of  the  sight  presented  to 
tneir  eyes  that  morning,  they  departed 
in  a  body,  leavms  the  Justice  writing  to 
the  coroner.  Tbc  day  wore  on,  and  no 
Cyril  appeared.  He  was  not  at  the  Mer- 
maid ;  he  seemed  not  to  be  anywhere  else ; 
nobody  had  seen  him  since  the  preyious 
night,  when  he  started  to  walk  a  little 
way  with  Robert  Hunter. 

"  Richard,"  observed  the  Justice  to  his 
eldest  son,  "  I  don't  like  this  absence  of 
your  brother's.    It  is  making  me  uneasy.'' 

"No  occcasion  for  that,"  returned 
Richard.  "  I  dare  say  he  will  make  his 
appearance  by  night,  all  right.  Sir,"  he 
added  abruptly,  "  this  affau:  of  Hunter's 
must  be  kept  dark." 

"Kept  dark!  When  a  man's  found 
murdered,  one  can't  keep  it  dark.  What 
do  you  mean,  Dick  ?" 

"  I  mean,  kept  as  dark  as  the  legal  pro- 
ceeding will  allow.  Don't  make  more 
stir  in  it,  sir,  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Hush  it  up  as  much  as  you  can.  You'll 
be  at  the  coroner's  right  hand.  It  is  es- 
sential advice,  fiither." 

"What  the  deuce!"  burst  forth  the 
magistrate,  staring  at  his  son.  "  You  do 
not  fear  Cyril  was  the  murderer  of  Hun- 
ter ?" 

"  No,  thank  God !"  fervently  answered 
Richard.  **But,  don't  you  see,  sir — ^too 
minute  inquiries  may  set  them  on  the 
track  of  some  thing  else  that  was  done  on 
the  Half-moon  last  night,  and  it  would 
not  do.  That  confounded  Kyne  has  got 
hia  eyes  and  ears  open  enough,  as  it  is." 


"  By  George  !  there's  something  in 
that,"  deliberated  the  old  gentleman. 
"  My  sympathy  for  Hunter  put  that  out 
of  my  mind.  All  right,  Dicky,  now  I  have 
the  cue." 

The  coroner's  inquest  on  the  body  of 
Robert  Hunter  was  held  on  the  Wednes- 
day. It  took  place  in  the  club-room  of 
the  Mermaid,  the  coroner  taking  his  seat 
at  the  head  of  its  long  table  covered 
with  green  baize,  while  the  iury  ranged 
themselves  round  it.  Justice  Thomycroft 
was  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  coro- 
ner.  The  witnesses  principally  consisted 
of  Mr.  Thomycroft's  family,  Supervisor 
Kyne,  who  had  found  the  body,  and  the 
surgeon  who  had  examined  i^.  Strange 
to  say,  summonses  had  been  delivered  to 
Miss  Thomycroft,  and  to  the  niece  and 
maid-servant  of  Captain  Copp ;  a  fact 
which  had  got  spread  abroad,  and  was 
exciting  the  most  intense  curiosity  in  the 
village. 

The  supervisor  and  doctor  were  first  ex- 
amined, then  Justice  Thomycroft.  The 
latter  spoke  to  the  fact  of  the  young 
man's  having  been  his  guest  for  the  pre- 
vious fortnight,  at  the  Red  Court :  that 
he  had  intended  to  leave  on  the  Sunday 
night,  by  the  half^past-eight  omnibus  for 
Jutpoint,  to  catch  the  train ;  but  had 
missed  it.  He  then  said  he  would  walk 
it,  wished  them  good-by,  and  left  with 
that  intention.  He  knew  no  more.  Isaac 
Thomycroft  deposed  to  the  same ;  as  did 
Richard,  with  this  addition :  that  he  had 
said  farewell  to  Hunter  outside  the  Red 
Court,  when  the  latter  was  starting  for 
Jutpoint,  and  that  he  saw  him  depart 
with  his  brother  Cyril,  who  said  he  would 
see  him  a  few  yirds  on  his  way. 

"Call  Cyril  Thomycroft,"  said  the 
coroner. 

The  calling  Cyril  Thomycroft  was  a 
mere  form,  and  the  coroner  had  been 
made  aware  that  it  would  be  so.  More 
singular  still  to  relate,  he  had  not  been  at 
home  since  that  hour,  to  the  perplexity  of 
his  family  and  astonishment  of  the  village. 
His  mysterious  absence  had  ^ven  rise  to 
an  unpleasant  suspicion,  more  implied  than 
expressed,  for  none  liked  to  give  voice  to 
it,  that  Cyril  Thomycroft  had  been  the 
guilty  man,  and  had  flown  from  the  con- 
sequences. 

"  Call  Sarah  Ford,"  said  the  coroner. 

Sarah  Ford  appeared,  and  Captain  Copp 
struck  his  wooden  leg  irascibly  on  the 
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floor  of  the  room :  for  the  captain  was  in- 
dignant that  any  womenfolk  belonging  to 
him  should  be  compelled  to  give  piu)lic 
evidence  on  a  murder.  The  evidence 
proceeded,  in  spite  of  the  captain. 

"  You  are  servant  in  the  family  of  Cap- 
tain Copp  ?" 

"  Servant  of  all  work,"  responded  Sarah 
Ford. 

"  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ?" 

"  Going  on  of  two  years.  Afore  that, 
I  lived  in  London." 

"  We  do  not  want  to  know  where  you 
lived  before.  Do  you  recollect  last  Sun- 
day night  ?" 

"  What  should  ail  me  ?"  retorted  Sarah, 
who  was  a  clever  woman  in  her  vocation, 
but  possessing  a  sharp  and  ready  tongue, 
"  it  ain't  so  fSsu:  back." 

"  Where  did  you  go  to  that  night,  late 
in  the  evening  ?" 

"  I  went  nowhere  but  to  Justice  Thorny- 
croft's." 

**  For  what  purpose  did  you  go  there  ?" 

"To  fetch  Miss  Annie.  She  was  to 
have  come  home  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
when  it  went  on  almost  to  the  stroke  of 
nine  and  she  did  not  come,  missLs  and 
master  told  me  to  go  for  her." 

"  Which  you  did  ?" 

"  Which  I  did,  and  without  stopping 
to  put  any  thing  on.  Just  as  I  turned  off 
the  waste  land,  on  to  the  Red-Court  path, 
I  met  young  Mr.  Hunter  and  young  Cyril 
Thomycroft." 

"Walking  together,  toward  the   vil- 
lage ?"  interposed  the  coroner. 
Walking  on,  that  way." 
Did    they    seem    angry    with    each 
other  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  they  were  talking  pleasantly. 
Mr.  Cyril  was  saying  t(f  the  other  that  if 
he  stepped  out,  he  would  be  at  Jutpoint 
by  hall  past  ten.  That  was  before  they 
came  close,  but  the  air  was  clear,  and 
brought  out  the  sound  of  their  voices." 

"Did  they  speak  to  you ?" 

"  I  spoke  to  them.  I  asked  Mr.  Hunter 
if  he  had  lost  the  omnibus,  for,  you  must 
understand,  Miss  Annie  had  told  me  in 
the  morning  that  he  was  going  by  it — ^and 
he  said,  yes,  he  had,  and  had  got  to  tramp 
it.     So  I  wished  him  a  good  journey." 

"  Was  that  aU  ?" 

"All  that  ho  said.  Mr.  Cyril  asked  me 
was  I  going  to  the  Court,  and  I  said,  yes, 
I  was,  to  fetch  Miss  Annie,  and  that  mas- 
ter was  in  a  tantrum  with  her  for  stopping 
so  late,  and  with  Miss  Thomycroft  for 
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keeping  her.     With  that,  they  went  their 
way,  and  I  went  mine." 

"  After  that,  you  reached  Red  Court  i"' 

"  Of  course  I  reached  it,  and  went  into 
the  kitchen,  where  they  gave  me  some 
mulled  wine,  while  Miss  Annie  was  get- 
ting ready.  When  she  came  into  the 
hall,  Miss  Thomycroft,  in  a  sort  of  freak 
(I  didn't  think  she  meant  it^  said  she 
would  come  out  with  her.  Miss  Annie 
asked  her  how  she  would  get  back  again, 
and  she  answered,  laughmg,  that  she'd 
run  back  to  be  sure,  nobody  was  about  to 
see  her.  Well,  she  clapped  on  her  garden- 
bonnet,  which  hung  there,  and  a  shawl, 
and  we  came  away,  all  three  of  us.  As 
we  got  close  to  the  plateau,  by  the  waste 
land,  they  was  somewhat  afore  me,  and  I 
saw  'em  both  stop  and  stare  on  to  it,  as  if 
they  saw  somethmg ;  and  I  wished  they'd 
just  stare  at  our  home  instead,  for  I 
weren't  over  warm,  a  lagging  there. 
Presently  one  on  'em  says,  '  Sarah,  just 
look,  is  not  that  Robert  Hunter  up  there, 
a  wiJking  about  ?'  *'  My  eyes  is  too  chilled 
to  see  so  far,  young  ladies,'  says  I ;  '^  what 
should  bring  Robert  Hunter  there,  when 
I  met  him  as  I  came  along,  a  speed^g  on 
his  journey  to  Jutpoint  ?'  *  I  can  see  that 
it  is  Robert  Hunter,'  returns  Miss  Thomy- 
croft ;  '  I  can  see  him  quite  distinct  on 
that  high  ground  against  the  skv.'  And 
with  that  they  told  me  to  wait  uiere,  and 
they'd  just  run  up  and  frighten  him. 
Precious  cross  I  was,  and  I  took  off  my 
apron,  and  throwed  it  over  my  head, 
shawl  &shion,  thinking  what  a  fool  I  was 
to  come  out  on  a  cold  night  without " 

"Confine  yourself  to  the  evidence," 
sternly  interrupted  the  coroner. 

"  Well,"  proceeded  Sarah,  who  was  as 
cool  and  equable  before  the  coroner  and 
jury  as  she  would  have  been  in  her  own 
kitchen,  "  I  doubled  my  apron  over  my 
head,  and  down  I  sat  on  that  red  stone, 
which  rises  out  of  the  ground  there,  like 
a  low  milestone.  In  a  minute  or  two, 
somebody  comes  running  on  to  the  pla- 
teau, as  if  a  following  the  young  ladies — "• 

"  From  what  direction,  witness  ?" 

"  He  came  from  that  of  the  Red  Court." 

"  Did  you  recognize  him  ?" 

"  No,  I  didn't  try  to.  I  saw  it  was  ;i 
man,  through  the  slit  I  had  left  in  my 
apron.  He  was  going  fast,  but  stealthily, 
hardly  letting  his  ahoes  touch  the  ground^ 
as  if  he  was  up  to  no  good.  And  I  wara't 
sorry  to  see  him  go  there,  for,  thinks  I, 
he'U  hurry  badiL  my  yoimg  ladies." 
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"  Witness — ^pay  attention — ^were  there 
no  signs  by  which*  yon  could  reoognifse 
that  man  ?  How  was  he  dressed  ?  As  a 
gentleman  ? — as  a  sailor  ? — as  a " 

^^As  a  gentleman,  for  all  I  saw  to  the 
contrary,"  replied  the  witness,  uncere- 
moniously interrupting  the  coroner's  ques- 
tion. "  If  had  known  he  was  a  going  on 
to  the  plateau  to  murder  young  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, you  may  be  sure  I'd  have  looked  at 
him  sharp  enough." 

"What  sized  man  was  he?  Tall  or 
short  ?" 

"  Very  tall." 

"  Taller  than— Mr.  Cyril  Thomyaroft, 
for  instance  ?" 

"A  great  deal  taller." 

"  You  are  sure  of  this  ?" 

"I  am  sure  and  certain.  Why  else 
should  I  say  so  ?" 

"  Go  on  with  your  evidence." 

"A  minute  or  two  afterward,  I  heard  a 
gun  go  off  behind  me,  as  I  was  sitting 
with  my  back  to  the  plateau  — " 

"  Did  that  startle  you  ?" 

"  No ;  I  ain't  nervous.  If  I  had  thought 
it  was  let  off  on  the  plateau,  it  might 
have  bothered  me,  because  of  the  two 
young  ladies  being  there,  but  I  believed 
It  was  only  from  some  passing  vessel." 

"  It  is  singular  you  should  have  thought 
so  lightly  of  it.  It  is  not  common  to  hear 
a  gun  fired  on  a  Sunday  night." 

"  You'd  find  it  common  enough  if  you 
lived  here,  sir.  What  with  rabbit  and 
other  game  shooters,  and  signals  from 
boats,  it  is  nothing,  in  this  neighborhood, 
to  hear  a  gun  go  o^  and  it's  what  nobody 
pays  any  attention  to." 

"  Therefore  you  did  not  ?" 

"  Therefore  I  did  not.  And  the  apron 
I  had  got  mufiled  over  my  ears  made  the 
sound  appear  further  off  than  it  really 
was.  But,  close  upon  the  noise  came  an 
awful  yell,  and  then  a  shrill  scream,  as  if 
from  a  woman.  That  startled  me  if  you 
like,  and  I  jumped  up,  and  threw  off  my 
apron,  and  loolced  on  to  the  plateau.  I 
could  not  see  any  thing;  neither  the  man, 
nor  the  young  ladies;  so  I  thought  it 
time  to  go  and  search  after  them.  I  had 
got  nearly  up  to  the  Round  Tower,  that 
ruined  wall,  breast  high,  which  is  on  the 
plateau ^" 

"  You  need  not  explain,"  said  the  coro- 
ner, "  we  know  the  place." 

"  When  a  man  darted  out  from  the 
shade  of  it,"  continued  the  witness,  "  cut 
across  to  the  side  of  the  plateau  next  the 


village,  and  disappeared  down  that  dan- 
gerous steep  path,  which  nobody  afore,  I 
guess,  ever  ventured  down  but  in  broad 
daylight." 

"Was  it.  the  same  man  you  saw  just 
before,  running  on  to  the  plateau  ?" 

"  Of  course  it  was." 

''By  what  marks  did  you  know  him 
again?" 

''By  no  marks  at  all.  I  should  not 
know  the  man  from  Adam.  My  own 
senses  told  me  it  was  the  same,  because 
there  was  no  other  man  on  the  plateau." 

"  Your  own  senses  will  not  do  to  speak 
from.  Remember,  witness,  you  are  on 
your  oath." 

"  Whether  I  am  on  my  oath  or  whether 
I  aint,  I  should  speak  the  truth,"  was  the 
response  of  the  imperturable  witness. 

"  What  next  ?" 

"  I  stood  a  looking  at  the  man ;  that  is, 
at  where  he  had  dbappeared ;  expecting 
he  was  a  pitching  down  head  foremost 
and  p>etting  half  lolled,  at  the  pace  he  was 
a  gomg,  when  Miss  Thomycroft  appears 
from  the  Round  Tower,  shaking,  ana  cry- 
ing, and  laying  hold  of  me,  a'most  beside 
herself  with  terror.  Then  I  went  inside 
the  wall,  and  found  Miss  Annie  had  fainted 
dead  away,  and  was  a  lying  on  the  grass." 

"  What  account  did  they  give  of  this  ?" 

"  They  didn't  give  none  to  me.  Mbs 
Annie,  when  she  came  to  herself,  was  too 
much  shook  to  do  it,  and  Miss  Thomycroft 
was  no  better.  I  thought  they  had  been 
startled  by  the  man ;  I  never  thought  no 
worse ;  and  I  did  not  hear  about  the 
murder  till  the  next  morning.  They  told 
me  not  to  say  any  thing  about  it  at  home, 
or  that  they  had  been  on  to  the  plateau.  So 
Miss  Thomycroft  ran  back  to  the  Red 
Court,  and  I  took  home  Miss  Annie." 

"What  else  do  you  know  about  the 
matter  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  any  more  myself.  I  have 
heard  plenty." 

The  witness's  "  hearing  "  was  dispense<l 
with,  and  Captain  Copp  was  called. 

"  What  account  did  your  niece,  give 
you  of  this  transaction  ?"  demanded  the 
coroner. 

"  What  account  did  she  give  me !" 
spluttered  Captain  Copp,  "  she  gave  me 
none.  This  is  the  first  time  my  ears  have 
heard  it.  I  only  wish  I  bad  been  behind 
them  with  a  cat-o'-nine  tails" — shaking 
his  stick  in  a  menacing  manner — "I'd 
have  thought  them  to  go  gampusing  on 
to  the  plateau  at  night,  after  sweetheaits  ! 
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I'll  send  ray  niece  home  to  her  father,  and 
let  him  pmiish  her:  he's  a  clergyman, 
Mr.  Coroner,  a  vicar  of  a  parish,  and  will 
know  how  to  do  it.  And  that  vile  bum- 
boat  woman,  Sarah,  with  her  apron  over 
her  head,  shall  file  out  of  my  quarters  this 

day ;  a  she-pirate,  a " 

The  coroner  interposed.  But  what 
with  Captain  Copp's  irascibility  and  his 
real  ignorance  of  the  whole  transaction, 
nothing  satia&ctory  could  be  obtained 
from  him,  and  the  next  witness  called  was 
his  niece.  She  was  a  lady^like,  interest- 
ing girl,  but  gave  her  evidence  in  a  sad 
state  of  excitement,  trembling  as  if  with 
terror. 

Her  account  of  her  going  to  the  plateau 
was  the  same  as  Sarah's.  It  was  *^  done 
in  the  impulse  of  the  moment,"  to 
"frighten,"  or  "speak  to"  Robert  Hunter. 
(A  groan  from  Captain  Copp.)  That  they 
halted  for  a  moment  at  the  Kound  Tower, 
and  then  found  that  a  man  was  following 
them  on  to  the  plateau,  so  they  ran  inside 
to  hide  themselves. 

"Who  was  that  man?"  asked  the 
coroner. 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  feint  reply. 
"  I  am  near-sighted." 
"  Did  you  look  at  him  ?" 
"  We  peeped  out,  round  the  wall." 
"  Proceed,  witness,  if  you  please." 

"  He  came  close,  and — then " 

"  Then  what  ?"  said  the  coroner,  look- 
ing searchingly  at  the  witness,  who  seemed 
unable  to  continue.  "  You  must  speak 
up,  young  lady." 

"  Then  I  saw  him  with  a  pistol — and  he 
fired  it  off — and  I  was  so  terrified  that  I 
fainted,  and  remembered  no  more." 

**A  good  thing  if  he  shot  off  both  your 
figure-heads  I"  burst  forth  Captain  Uopp, 
who  was  immediately  silenced. 
"  Was  he  tall  or  short,  this  man  ?" 
"Tall."     The  young  lady's  agitation 
was  increasing. 

"  Did  you  know  him  ?"  proceeded  the 
coroner. 

"  Oh  I  no,  no  1"  was  the  witness'  shriek- 
ing answer,  as  she  fell  back  in  a  violent 
hysterical  fit. 

When  the  hubbub,  caused  by  her  being 
taken  from  the  room,  had  subsided,  the 
coroner  resumed  his  business. 
"  Call  Mary  Anne  Thornycroft." 
Miss  Thomycrofl  appeared,  led  into  the 
room  by  her  brother  Richard.  Her  face 
was  of  a  deadly  white,  and  her  lips  were 
compressed;  but  she  delivered  her  evi- 
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dence  with  composure,  in  a  low,  deter- 
mined tone.  In  the  <k)urse  of  her  exami- 
nation the  coroner  inquired  if  she  had 
recognized  Robert  Hunter. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "I  saw  the 
outline  of  his  face  and  figure  distinctly, 
and  knew  him.  I  recognised  him  first  by 
the  coat  he  had  on ;  it  was  quite  conspicu- 
ous in  the  starlight." 

"You  saw  the  man  who  then  came 
running  on  to  the  plateau  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Who  was  it  ?" 

Mary  Anne  Thomycrofl  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  heart,  as  if  pressing  down  its 
emotion,  before  she  answered. 

"  I  can  not  tell." 

"Did  you  not  know  him ?" 

"  No." 
Upon  your  oath  ?" 

Miss  Thomycroft  again  pressed  her 
hands,  both  hands,  upon  her  bosom,  and 
a  convulsive  twitching  was  perceptible  in 
her  throat :  but  she  replied  m  a  low  tone, 
"  Upon  my  oath." 

"  Then,  he  was  a  stranger?" 

She  bowed  her  ri^d  fece  in  reply,  for 
the  white,  strained  hps  refused  to  answer. 
Motions  are  no  answers  for  coroners,  and 
this  one  spoke  again. 

"  I  ask  you  whether  he  was  a  stranger  ?'* 

"  Yes." 

"  You  saw  him  drawthe  pistol  and  fire  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Now,  young  lady,  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  a  painful  question,  but  the  ends  of 
lustice  demand  that  you  should  answer 
It.    Was  that  man  your  brother,  Cyril 
Thomycroft  ?" 

"  No,"  she  answered  in  a  sharp  tone  of 
earnest  truth ;  "  I  swear  it  was  not.  I 
swear  it  before  Heaven.  The  man  was  at 
least  a  head  taller." 

"  Did  he  aim  at  Robert  Hunter  ?" 

"  I  can  not  say.  Robert  Hunter  was 
standing  with  his  face  toward  us  then, 
and  I  saw  him  fall  back,  over  the  preci- 
pice." 

"  With  a  yell,  did  he  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  with  a  yeU." 

"  What  then  ?" 

"I  can  not  tell  what.  I  believed  I 
shrieked — ^I  can  not  remember.  I  next 
saw  the  man  running  away  across  the 
plateau." 

"The  witness,  Sarah  Ford's  evidence 
would  seem  to  say  that  he  lingered  a  few 
moments  after  firing  the  pistol — ^before 
escaping,"  interposed  the  coroner. 
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*^It  18  possible.  I  was  too  terrified  to 
retain  a  clear  recollection.  I  remember 
seeing  him  ran  ^awaj,  and  then  Sarah 
Ford  came  up." 

'^Should  you  recognize  that  man 
again?" 

Miss  Thomyoroft  hesitated.  The  room 
waited  in  breathless  silence  for  her  answer. 
^  I  believe  not,"  she  sud :  ^^  it  was  only 
starlight.    I  am  sare  not." 

At  this  moment,  a  juryman  spoke  up. 
He  wished  to  know  how  it  was  that  Miss 
Thomycroft,  and  the  other  yoong  lady, 
had  never  mentioned  these  &ct8  till  to- 
day, when  they  had  been  drawn  from 
them,  as  it  were,  by  their  oath. 

Because,  Miss  Thomycroft  replied,  with, 
if  possible,  a  deeper  shade  of  paleness 
arising  to  her  &ce — ^because  they  did  not 
care  £at  their  foolish  freak  of  their  going 
on  the  plateau  should  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  their  friends. 

**  Glad  they  have  some  sense  of  shame 
in  'em  I"  muttered  Captain  Copp. 

The  iuryman  wished  the  maid-servant 
recalled,  and  put  the  same  question  to 
her. 

Why  didn't  she  tell !  was  the  independ- 
ent reply.  Did  the  gentleman  think  she 
was  a  going  to  blurt  it  out  that  the  young 
ladies  saw  the  murder  committed,  when 
they  didn't  choose  to  tell  of  it  theirselves, 
and  so  bring  'em  here  to  be  browbeat  and 
questioned,  as  they  had  all  been  this  day  ? 
Not  she.  She  was  only  sorry  other  folks 
had  ferreted  it  out,  and  told. 

Very  little  more  evidence  was  given ; 
none  of  consequence  to  the  general  reader, 
Supervisor  Kyne  volunteered  a  statement 
about  smu^ling,  which  nobody  under- 
stood, and  Justice  Thomycroft  ridiculed. 
The  coroner  cut  it  short,  and  proceeded 
to  charge  the  jury:  If  they  thought  a 
wicked,  deliberate  act  of  murder  had  been 
committed,  they  were  to  bring  in  a  ver- 
dict to  that  effect,  and  if  they  thoueht  it 
had  not,  they  were  not  to  bnng  it  m  so : 
and,  grateful  for  this  luminous  ^vice,  the 
jury  proceeded  to  deliberate. 

*^  Wilful  murder  against  some  person  or 
persons  unknown."  Such  was  the  ver- 
dict. 

But  though  the  mystery  was  not  cleared 
up  to  the  public,  we  will  dear  it  up  to  the 
reader. 

When  Mary  Anne  Thomycroft  and  her 
friend  gained  the  Round  Tower  that  night, 
and  found  a  man  was  running  on  to  the 
plateau  afler  them,  they  shrank  within  its 
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wall  for  shelter,  occasionally  peeping  out. 
Who  was  it  ?  Amiie  was  near-sighted, 
but  Mary  Anne  soon  saw  it  was  her 
brother  Kichard.  What  did  he  want  on 
the  plateau  at  that  time  of  niffht?  She 
looked  round  the  opening  imd  watched 
him  come  nearer :  she  could  see  him  dis- 
tinctly, even  the  direction  of  his  eyes. 
They  were  strwned  on  Robert  Hunter. 
When  close  to  the  Round  Tower,  he 
stopped,  apparently  in  dismay. 

"  What  I"  he  uttered,  and  the  words 
came  distinct  to  Mary  Anne's  ear,  ^^Jlur^ 
ter  there  t  The  double^yed  felon  I  Such 
a  false  villain  does  not  deserve  to  live. 
And  I  warned  him  I" 

At  that  moment  Robert  Hunter,  who 
had  been  stooping  over  the  precipice,  ap- 
parently lookmg  down,  drew  himself  up- 
right, and  turned  his  &ce  toward  Rich- 
ard :  the  ugly  fur  on  his  coat  was  then 
verv  conspicuous.  Richard  Thomycroft, 
with  a  hissing  oath,  drew  a  pistol  from 
his  breast-pocket,  pointed  it,  and  fired, 
and  with  a  fearful  yell  the  ill-fated  man 
disappeared  over  the  cliC  Another  shriek 
more  shrill,  arose  at  Richard's  elbow  from 
the  shade  of  the  Round  Tower. 

"  Some  cursed  sea-bird,"  he  muttered. 
"  He  has  got  his  deserts.  I  would  be 
served  so  myself  if  I  could  thus  have 
turned  traitor  I" 

But  what  was  it  seized  Richard's  arm  ? 
Not  a  sea-bird.  It  was  his  sister  Mary 
Anne.  "  You  herel"  he  cried,  with  a 
fearful  oath.  What  the  fury — have  you 
all  tumed  mad  to-night  ?" 

**  You  have  murdered  him !"  she  cried, 
in  a  dread  whisper — ^for  how  could  she 
know  that  Annie  had  fiillen  senseless  and 
could  not  hear  her? — "you  have  mur- 
dered Robert  Hunter !" 

"  I  have,"  he  hissed.  "  He  is  dead,  and 
more  than  dead.  If  the  shot  did  not  take 
effect,  the  fisdl  would." 

"Oh I  say  it  was  an  accident!"  she 
moaned.    "  What  came  over  you  ?" 

"  He  earned  it  of  his  own  accord ;  eamed 
it  deliberately.  I  had  my  pistol  to  his 
head  before,  this  night,  wifiiin  an  inch 
of  it,  and  I  spared  him.  I  had  him  on  his 
knees  to  me,  and  he  took  an  oath  to  be 
away  from  this  place  instantly  and  to  be  si- 
lent. I  told  him  if  he  broke  it,  if  he  lin- 
gered here  but  for  a  moment,  I  would 
put  the  bullet  into  him.  I  saw  Mm  off;  I 
sent  Cyril  with  him  to  speed  him  on  his 
road;  and — see! — ^the  tool  came  back 
again,  and  I  have  done  it." 
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"  I  wfll  denounce  you,*'  she  fiercely  ut- 
tered, "  OTe,  though  you  are  my  brother, 
Richard  Thomyoroft;  I  will  raise  the  hue 
and  cry  upon  you.*' 

"  You  had  oetter  think  twice  of  that," 
he  answered,  shaking  her  in  his  passion. 
'^  If  you  do,  you  must  r^e  it  against 
your  father  and  all  your  brothers." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  asked  quail- 
ingly,  for  there  was  a  savage  earnestness 
in  his  words  which  told  of  startling  truth. 

"Girl!  see  you  no  mystery?  You 
would  have  aided  Hunter  in  discovering 
the  smugglers :  see  you  not  that  toe  are 
the  smugglers  ?  We  are  running  a  cargo 
now — ^now" — and  his  voice  rose  to  ahoarse 
shriek  as  he  pointed  towards  the  Half- 
moon,  ^*  and  he  would  have  turned  Judas 
to  us!  He  was  on  the  watch  there,  on 
the  plateau's  edge,  doing  traitor's  work 
for  Kyne." 

"  He  did  not  know  it  was  you  he  would 
have  denounced,"  she  feintly  uttered. 

"  He  did  know  it :  the  knowledge  came 
to  him  to-night.  He  was  abject  enough 
before  me,  the  coward,  and    swore    he 


would  be  dark,  and  be  gone  from  hence 
there  and  then.  But  his  traitor's  nature 
prevailed,  and  he  has  got  his  deserts. 
Now  go  and  raise  the  hue  and  cry  upon 
us !    Bring  your  father  to  a  felon's  bar." 

Mary  Ann  Thornycroft,  with  a  despair- 
ing cry  sank  down  on  the  grass  at  her 
brother's  feet.  He  was  about  to  raise  her, 
rudely  enough,  when  his  eye  cau^t  the 
form  of  some  one  advancing.  It  proved 
to  be  Sarah  Ford,  and  Richard  darted  off, 
across  the  plateau. 

Mary  Anne  Thornycroft  went  home. 
Sounds  of  revehj  proceeded  from  the 
dining-room  as  she  passed  it,  and  she 
dragged  her  shaking  limbs  up-stairs  to 
her  chamber,  and  shut  herself  m  with  her 
dreadful  secret. 

So  Robert  Hunter  was  buried  in  t&e 
little  churchyard  of  Coast-down,  within 
sight  of  the  lEqpot  where  he  was  shot  down 
from.  Justice  Thornycroft  bearing  the 
expenses.  No  friend  arrived  to  inquire 
after  him,  and,  for  all  that  could  be  seen, 
he  seemed  likely  to  lie  buried  there  for  ever, 
and  the  name  of  his  murderer  with  him. 


<  ^«      *^m 


From  BJackwood^B  Masaztnei 


ilSTHETICS   AMONG   THE   ALPS-ELEMENT   OF   POWER. 


Power  in  Nature,  the  correlative  power 
of  Genius,  and  the  combination  of  these 
two  powers  into  the  joint  result  of  power 
in  Art,  are  the  topics  of  which  we  here 
propose  to  treat.  The  Alps  we  shidl  take 
as  the  emblem  of  power  in  Nature.  Some 
lands,  as  the  soutn  of  Italy,  seem  specially 
given  up  to  beauty ;  Nature,  gay  and 
sportive,  joins  hands  with  the  Graces  and 
the  Muses  in  dance  and  festivity.  Odier 
regions  are  merely  strange  and  anomalous 
— as  the  sterility  of  desert  Africa,  where 
Nature,  instead  of  celebrating  a  feast,  has 
imposed  a  &st ;  where  no  exuberance  of 
gladness,  under  the  shade  of  trees  near 


refreshing  fountains,  breaks  forth  into 
song  and  dance,  but,  in  keeping  with  the 
silence,  solitude,  and  famine  around,  the 
Arab  pitches  a  tent,  and  the  hermit  builds 
a  cell.  Other  territories,  again,  such  as 
the  Alps,  are  not  merely  beautiful — ^not 
exclusively  strange  and  anomalous :  Na- 
ture here  does  not  wholly  surrender  her- 
self to  the  pleasing,  peaceful  lassitude  of 
beauty,  nor  lie  in  prostrate  sterility,  as  if 
she  had  nothing  to  accomplish ;  on  the 
contrary,  here,  among  the  Alps,  she  nerves 
herself  for  action — ^is  not  the  gentle  lover 
of  the  south,  but  the  hero  armed  for 
battle.     She  builds  up  defiant  fortifioa- 
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tions — idtrenobes  herself  in  deep  fosses — 
and  earthquake  and  storm  serve  as  artil- 
lery. Creative  nature  seems,  in  special 
districts  of  the  earth,  to  have  set  herself 
the  task  of  completing  and  carrying  out 
in  exclusive  supremacy  some  one  idea.  In 
the  Alps,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that  idea  is 
power.  The  handwriting  on  the  moun- 
tain-side,  the  natural  language,  the  hiero- 
glyphics, all  speak  of  power. 

Now,  it  is  this  power  which  makes 
mountains  akin  to  genius — ^themselves,  as 
it  were,  works  of  genius — aspiring,  prottd, 
ambitious,  conscious  oi^  and  self-sustained 
in  strength.  Power  of  genius,  we  have 
said,  is  correlative  to  power  in  nature — 
genius  being,  by  its  supremacy  in  the 
realms  of  mind,  a  kind  of  antityne  of 
mountains  in  the  world  of  matter.  Now, 
we  place  these  two  great  powers  in  juxta- 
position, not  for  contrast  or  conflict,  but 
for  cooperation.  We  ask  whether,  from 
their  conjoint  action,  a  like  power  may 
notarise  in  Art?  We  want  something 
more  than  a  bare,  literal,  cold  transcript 
of  nature.  Nature  herself  in  life,  actu- 
ality, and  all  but  infinitude  of  scale,  we 
already  have  in  reality  before  us.  A 
literal,  servile  art-echo  is  scarcely  needed, 
especially  when  art  patrons  have  now 
ready  access  to  the  great  originals,  and 
when  stereoscopic  transcripts  have  become 
in  soirees  and  mere  evening  parties  a 
common  peep-show.  To  the  Alpine  powers 
of  nature,  we  require  the  application  of 
the  Alpine  power  of  mind ;  and  then  may 
perchance  arise  a  third  and  equal  power 
— ^the  power  of  Art, — ^an  art  which  shall 
mold  mountains  into  a  satisfying  expres- 
sion of  man's  aspirations  and  yearning 
toward  the  boundless ;  not  a  bare  record, 
or  spelt-out  manuscript,  but  a  renewed 
revelation — ^an  intermediate  creation  lying 
between  the  actual  world  in  which  we 
tread  and  the  dream-land  of  the  imagina- 
tion wherein  we  love  to  revel — an  art  which 
shaU  transmute  an  agricultural  utility, 
primarily  subserving  man's  bodily  susten- 
ance, into  poetic  food  for  his  inner  and 
higher  nature.  Then  might  Art  constitute 
herself  a  pow6r — the  power  of  interpret- 
ing and  transmuting  Nature,  and  of  teach- 
ing man — ennobling  the  humble  circle  ot 
domestic  life  by  uie  visions  of  genius. 
Thus,  when  the  closing  shutters  separate 
from  the  noise  of  city  life,  and  the  inmates, 
in  the  quiet  of  evening,  seek  repose  from 
the  world's  warfere,  that  picture  on  the 
walls,  with  those  mountain-summits  sha- 


dowy yet  sublime,  belonging  raither  to 
heaven  than  earth — ^those  fields  of  snow 
so  pure  and  cool — ^those  gentle  reflections 
like  dreams  in  sleeping  waters,  steal  on 
the  mind  with  a  power  and  spell  which  is 
perhaps  felt  the  most  when  most  needed. 

Forces  active  or  quiescent  constitute 
power.  Vast  masses  of  matter  piled  into 
mountains,  as  they  meet  the  mere  bodily 
eye  of  the  uneducated  and  unreflecting, 
can  have  little  or  no  significance.  It  is 
only  as  the  mental  eye  of  causation  pene- 
trates into  the  active  and  operative  ferces 
which  have  built  up  the  febrio— only  in 
proportion  as  it  discovers  creative  or  de- 
structive agencies  akin  to  life,  and  thought, 
and  passion,  that  the  eye  can  so  gaze  on 
the  Alps  as  to  feel  their  power,  and  with 
that  power  a  purpose  and  intent.  Then 
the  world's  theater  becomes  Nature's 
studio,  wherein  the  plastic  clay  is  moulded 
into  mountains,  the  snowy  sculpture  of 
their  sumnnts  standing  out  in  the  azure 
pediment  of  heaven.  It  is  through  a  kind 
of  imaginative  reasoning  that  the  artist 
mind  must  contemplate  Nature ;  Reason 
pushing  her  researches  among  what  is 
seen,  known,  understood — walking  the 
earth  in  contemplation,  or  mounting  by 
successive  and  prescribed  steps  to  com- 
manding summits.  When  reason  can  go 
no  further,  the  mind  takes  to  wings  of 
imagination,  soars  at  once  into  mia-air, 
rushes  in  wild  flight,  and  steals  fire  from 
heaven.  Imagination  to  the  artist  is  what 
faith  is  to  the  divine.  It  is  the  figuring 
forth  of  things  unseen ;  it  anticipates  and 
calls  into  being  the  mind's  desires ;  it 
realizes  truths  and  beauties,  of  which 
outward  forms  are  but  the  type  ;  it  makes 
Nature  the  threshold  to  the  Supernatural ; 
it  draws  aside  the  veil  which  JProvidence 
has  thrown  over  her  workings,  looks  into 
hidden  and  mysterious  analogies  and 
meanings,  and  along  the  vista  of  the  past 
and  of  the  future  beholds  the  beginning 
and  the  end. 

Reason  (or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather 
say  the  understanding,)  measures  the  cubic 
contents  of  glacier  or  mountain,  estimates 
the  tonnage,  analyzes  the  component  ma- 
terials, and  determines  cleavage,  angles, 
and  elevations.  Did  the  artist  know 
nothing  more  than  these,  however  import- 
ant even  to  him,  it  were  better  at  once 
to  throw  aside  portfolio  and  pencil,  and 
take  to  the  geologist's  hanuner,  or  to  the 
theodolite  of  the  engineer.  A  sketch  is 
not  a  surveyor's  map,  a  picture  not  a 
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geologist's  chart,  or  the  hortua  nccus  of  the 
botanist.  TTnless  the  student's  eye  be 
colored  by  the  poet's  ardor,  it  were 
better  to  turn  to  those  more  positive 
callings  in  which  the  compass  and  the  rule 
supply  the  want  of  enthusiastic  genius. 
It  is  through  the  imagination — or,  as  Col- 
eridge would  perhaps  have  said,  by  the 
"pure  reason" — ^that  the  poet  must,  out 
or  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  the  under- 
standing, build  the  spirit's  shrine.  Ac- 
cordin^y,  in  the  remarks  which  follow  on 
the  element  of  power,  we  desire  the  guid- 
ance of  imagination  rather  than  oi  the 
senses;  we  shall  speak  of  intuitions  of 
the  mind  as  it  feels,  rather  than  as  it  per- 
ceives— of  Nature  as  she  affects  the  emo- 
tions, rather  than  as  she  chronicles  her 
facts  in  the  registry  of  the  intellect. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  forces  of 
Nature  essentially  constitute  her  power. 
Force  is  causation,  causation  is  creation, 
and  creation  implies  mind,  will,  purpose. 
Hence,  by  a  few  steps,  we  ascend  from  a 
mere  material  nature  of  the  senses,  to  a 
landscape  which  bears  the  mark  and 
fiishion  of  a  spirit  origin,  actuated  by  an 
inward  moving  energy.  Thus  material 
nature  is  traced  back  to  spirit,  and  spirit 
again  projects  itself  forward,  and  by  the 
act  of  creation  becomes  clothed  in  the 
body  of  material  form ;  and  hence  between 
matter  and  spirit,  nature  and  soul,  are  sus- 
tained a  reciprocity  and  interchange  of 
existence — knowing  but  one  beginning  and 
ending,  and  that  in  God.  Thus  Coleridge 
in  this  sense  bursts  forth : 

'*  Oh  I  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad, 
Which  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  soul, 
A  light  in  sound,  a  sound  like  power  in  light, 
Rhythm  in  all  thought,  and  joyance  every- 
where ; 
Methinks  it  should  have  been  impossible 
Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  so  filled ; 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute  still 

air 
Is  music  slumbering  on  her  instrument" 

Herein  is  the  conmion  brotherhood  of 
creation,  not  a  brotherhood  of  bodily 
materialism,  but  a  consanguinity  of  forces. 
We  are  persuaded  that  it  is  this  fraternity 
— ^this  unitv  running  through  creation, 
unconsciously  felt,  if  not  actually  acknow- 
ledged, which  rouses  the  sympathetic 
ardor  of  all  sensitive  minds.  There  is,  so 
to  say,  a  going  out  of  ourselves  to  meet 
nature  half-way,  and  a  rushing  out  on  the 
part  of  nature  herself  to  receive  our  love. 


Thus,  in  the  rapt  contemplation  of  distant 
hills,  the  mind  seems  to  quit  for  the  mo- 
ment its  bodily  confines,  that  it  may  meet 
the  spirit  of  the  mountain  which  comes 
forth  to  dum  a  sister's  greeting.  We 
imagine  there  are  few  minds,  indeed, 
which  having  thus  taken  nature  into  inti- 
mate communion,  have  not  been  thus  ab- 
sorbed in  reverie,  receiving,  as  it  were,  an 
influx  of  thoughts,  emotions,  harmonies, 
being  taught  tnrough  sympathy,  and  lea 
on  to  joy. 

We  take  the  Alps  as  emblems  of  power, 
because  they  specially  are  the  centers 
round  and  within  which  nature's  forces 
manifest  themselves  in  utmost  energy. 
They  are  themselves  a  force  product — 
forced  into  space  by  the  fire-demon.  They 
are  emphatically  power,  not  only  by  vir- 
tue of  their  origin  in  force,  but  by  their 
stem  resistance  to  force.  They  rise,  as  it 
were,  in  proud  ambitious  strength,|to  as- 
sert an  everlasting  dominion,  and  to 
govern  upon  earth  by  a  right  divine. 
They  arise  from  the  empire  of  fire,  and 
about  and  around  them  rage  the  ice-power, 
the  torrent-power,  and  the  storm-power  ; 
and  yet  they  are  not  only  monuments  of 
strength,  but  emblems  of  tranquillity. 
The  glacier,  again,  lying  in  the  mountain- 
ravine — ^a  life  in  death,  a  motion  in  stagna- 
tion, tearing  down  rocks  and  beimng 
away  boulders,  marking  its  course  with 
havoc,  and  carrying  destruction  over  fer- 
tility— ^is,  as  it  were,  a  congealed  power, 
energy  arrested  and  restrained,  sufficiently 
active  to  be  known  by  the  understanding, 
sufficiently  latent  to  be  wondered  at  by 
the  imagmation.  Then,  again,  if  these 
motionless  cataracts  are  power  in  repose, 
the  maddened  torent  is  power  in  action. 

'*  0  sovereign  Blanc  I 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 

Rave  ceaselessly 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad ! 

Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 

Your  strength,  yoiur  speed,  your  fliry,  and  your 

joy, 

Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  ?" 

Lastly,  the  storm-demon  is  power  goaded 
into  madness.  Winds,  tempests,  warring, 
bewailing,  uttering  a  forlorn  hope  or  mut- 
tering despair. 

"  Par  along, 
From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder." 

There  is  war  in  heaven:  every  moun- 
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tain  is  tmmpet-tongned ;  the  artilleiy  of 
the  elements  threatens  vengeanoe;  the 
furies  have  broken  loose  from  their  moun- 
tain prisons,  and  are  greedy  to  devour 
with  the  lightning  of  fire  what  the  ava- 
lanche of  ioe  had  spared. 

Thus  mountains,  glaciers,  avalanches, 
torrents,  tempests,  are  the  confederated 
powers  which,  with  the  tyranny  of  a  des- 
pot or  the  clamor  of  a  mob,  dispute  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Alps.  Anarchy,  how- 
ever, is  averted  by  that  conservatism  which 
is  nature's  central  law.  Law,  order,  and 
consequent  stability,  constitute  the  abid- 
ing basis  of  Alpine  strength.  The  storm 
is  not  so  much  a  riot  as  a  drama,  and  Na- 
ture allows  herself  the  license  of  unbridled 
liberty  because  she  holds  within  her  em- 
pire the  power  of  control  The  strength 
miplied  m  self-restraint,  the  strength  of 
calm  tranquillity,  the  strength  of  nature's 
monarchy  governing  by  an  absolute 
will,  constitute,  perhaps,  the  paramount 
expression  of  Alpine  scenery.  The  tor- 
rent and  the  storm  may  rage  about  the 
mountain  base  or  summit,  yet  in  the  ut- 
most fury  the  mind  looks  on  with  a  pre- 
vailing sense  of  stability  and  security. 
Though  the  summits  are  high,  yet  the 
foundations  are  deep,  the  buttresses  mas- 
sive, and  the  materials  strong.  When  the 
storm  is  past,  and  heaven  once  again  clear 
of  the  smoke  and  dust  of  earth's  battle, 
and  stem  grandeur  melts  at  the  caress  of 
beauty — ^when  the  warrior  mountains  re- 
pose, after  the  conflict,  in  the  gentle  lassi- 
tude of  sunshine — ^then,  not  less  than  in 
the  storm,  does  the  mind,  though  softened 
by  beauty,  exult  in  the  power  of  the  sub- 
lime. At  all  seasons,  under  all  aspects, 
the  imagination  is  here  carried  into  mfini- 
tude ;  it  feels  more  than  the  senses  see : ' 
and,  with  impetuous  bound,  plunges 
into  infinite  space,  infinite  time,  infimte 
power.  The  theater  of  operations  is  so 
vast,  that  the  eye,  in  strainmg  to  reach  its 
confines,  seems  to  look  into  boundless. 
The  years  that  have  passed  over  the  sum- 
mit of  that  distant  mountain,  which  seems 
coeval  with  the  heavens  in  which  it  be- 
comes lost,  so  absolutely  transcend  finite 
conception,  that  to  the  imagination  thev 
are  no  less  than  eternity  itself.  And  this 
infinitude  of  time  and  space  is  but  the 
preceding  condition  to  something  greater 
— a  recipent  rohere,  in  which  a  more 
mighty  infinitude  shall  make  itself  mani- 
fest— the  infinitude  of  creating  power. 
Hie  fire-power,  the  ice-power,  the  torrent 


and  storm  powers  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  are  but  the  varying  aspects  of  one 
central  creating  power,  which  ima^ation, 
reason,  and  revelation  have  alike  mvested 
with  infinite  duration,  infinite  extension, 
mfinite  might.  Thus  Alpine  heights  are 
but  steps  leading  to  the  summit  of  a 
throne  on  which  descends  power  from 
heaven  to  rule  on  earth — and  that  power 
is  God. 

It  is  this  power  which  constitutes,  in 
Alpine  scenery,  the  chief  essence  in  the 
sublime :  and  being  the  express  manifesta- 
tion  of  Grod's  omnipotence,  alternately 
subdues  the  mind  to  gentleness  and  lira 
it  to  strength.  It  has  always  appeared  to 
us  that  the  sublime  suffered  degradation 
when  Burke  reduced  it  to  the  ultimate 
emotions  of  pain,  fear,  torment.  Such 
passages  as  the  following,  for  example,  are 
little  suited  to  become  the  ground-work  of 
a  noble  philosophy : 

^*  Whatever  Is  fitted,"  says  Burke,  "  ia  any 
sort  to  excite  the  ideas  of  pam  and  daneer — that 
is  to  say,  whatever  is  in  any  sort  terrible,  or  is 
conversant  about  terrible  objects,  or  operates  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  terror,  is  a  source  of  the 
sublime — ^that  is,  it  is  productive  of  the  strongest 
emotion  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  feeline ; 
I  say  the  strongest  emotion,  because  I  am  satis- 
fied the  ideas  of  pain  are  much  more  powerftil 
than  those  which  enter  on  the  part  of  pleasure." 

We  can  not  conceive  of  any  thing  more 
degrading  to  art  and  nature  than  this  low 
doctrine  of  pain  and  pleasure  sinking  both 
into  mere  ministers  of  the  appetites,  allur- 
ing through  gratification,  or  deterring  by 
the  scourage  of  punishment.  We  would 
appeal  to  any  man  who  has  left  the  spell 
of  nature  or  of  art,  who  owes  to  either  or 
to  both  any  debt  of  gratitude  for  hours 
of  transport,  and  a  liro  made  more  lofty ; 
we  would  ask  of  any  one  who  has  used 
the  grand  and  the  beautiftil  as  instruments 
of  mental  education  and  advancement, 
whether  ^*pain  and  pleasure"  do  ade- 
quately express  all  that  he  has  felt  and 
known  ?  Pleasure  he  must  have  tasted, 
undoubtedly ;  pain,  in  some  form,  he  may 
have  endured;  but  assuredly  he  would 
not  epitomize  his  experience  in  terms 
which  thus  take  their  origin  in  bodily 
sensations  rather  than  from  soul-like  emo- 
tions. That  the  arts  are  often  turned  to, 
merely  as  pleasing,  elegant  episodes  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  appetites,  can  not  be 
doubted.  Pictures  are  hung  on  the  walls 
somewhat  as  side-dishes  are  placed  at  a 
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feast ;  they  serve  as  adjuncts  to  the  wines  ture  is  greater  and  more  mighty  than 
and  sweets,  and  thus  harmoniously  com-  man,  does  fill  with  a  certain  terror.  Fear 
plete  the  circle  of  sensation.  Conversa-  is  one  of  the  effects,  but  not  the  highest, 
tional  criticism  on  such  occasions  is  na-  Humility  in  the  presence  of  magnitude, 
turally  generated  by  the  palate  rather  weakness  before  might,  do  imply  a  certain 
than  originated  in  the  intellect.  A  sunset  passive  endurance  of  fear,  terror,  trem- 
by  Claude  is  "  mellow"  and  "  sweet ;"  oling.  Yet  we  believe  that  no  man  possess- 
and  a  poem  by  Tennyson,  or  a  melody  by  ins  manly  fortitude  can  long  abide  in  this 
Menddssohn,  is  pronounced  *^  delicious."  subjection.  The  induced  sense  of  weak- 
All  this  is  excusable  and  easily  under-  ness  and  humility  is  but  the  prelude  to 
stood ;  but  that  ^  philosopher  writing  de-  greater  strength.  The  mountain  will  com- 
Uberately  on  the  *^  sublime,"  should  thus  municate  to  the  sympathetic  mind  a  por- 
reduce  the  noblest  of  emotions  to  mere  tion  of  its  might — ^will  lead  through  fel- 
pain,  pleasure,  and  sensation,  is  not  readily  lo  wship  to  a  noble  equality  with  itsdf  It 
to  be  forgiven.  Better  were  it  to  allow  is  only  the  man  of  prostrated  weakness, 
mankind,  in  the  mystery  of  unexplained  constituted  for  passive  endurance,  fitted 
emotion,  to  watch  the  glow  of  sunset  on  to  crawl  when  he  ought  to  soar,  who  in 
distant  mountains,  or  to  listen  to  the  dash  the  presence  of  the  suolime  will  fear  with- 
of  storm-waves  as  they  break  on  the  out  nope,  suffer  without  effort,  be  humble 
rocky  shore,  than,  through  a  pretended  without  pride.  If  mentally  oppressed  at 
philosophy,  thus  to  disenchant  the  ima-  the  mountain  base,  a  manly  energy  will 
gination  and  leave  the  intellect  unin-  seek  the  summit.  With  each  upward  step 
formed.  the  poet-tourist  will    gain   accession  of 

Burke  erred  by  making  "  fear"  the  catcse  power.  Crossing  the  mad  torrent,  presB- 
of  the  sublime,  instead  of  one  of  its  pos-  ing  onward  over  rugged  rocks,  amonff 
sible  effects.  In  like  manner  he  falls  mto  trees  mutilated  by  storms,  he  finds  wi£ 
&llacy  when,  as  in  the  following  passage,  increasing  difficulty  renewed  energy.  The 
he  speaks  of  power  as  a  mere  (zcconipani-  mind  triumphs  witn  the  body ;  the  thoughts 
menty  and  not  the  operative  cause.  It  is  dilate  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene, 
the  power  which  causes  the  fear,  if  fear  The  heroic  in  nature  begets  heroism  in 
there  be;  power  external  to  the  mind,  enterprise.  Danger  adds  to  courage; 
when  perceived  and  felt  by  the  mind,  is  mind  and  body  are  nerved  to  conquer  op- 
the  antecedent;  fear,  if  it  come  at  all,  position.  Then  is  understood  how  patriot- 
follows  after  as  an  ulterior  result.  We  ism  and  manly  independence  belong  to 
shall  subsequently,  however,  attempt  to  mountain  homes ;  how  mental  action  takes 
show  that  fear  is  but  an  accident ;  tnat  it  on  the  intensity  of  natural  phenomena ; 
may  or  may  not  be  present ;  and  that,  in-  and  that  a  stirring  national  history  of 
stead  thereo/y  inward  mental  strength,  the  bravery  and  exploit  is  indigenous  to  a 
counterpart  of  physical  outward  power,  land  that  has  passed  through  vast  natural 
is,  in  the  noblest  minds,  the  truest  accom-  convulsions.  We  would  ask,  then,  what 
paniment  of  the  sublime.  becomes  of  the  doctrine  that  would  make 

fear  and  trembling  the  essence  of  the  sa- 

*^ Besides  these  things,"  says  Burke,  "which  blime,  when,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have 

directly  suggest  the  idea  of  danger  and  those  seen,   danger    rouses  to  enterprise   and 

which  produce  a  similar  effect^from  a  mechanical  courage— the  grand  m  nature  begetting 

cause,  I  know  of  nothing  subbme  which  is  not  ^^  J>^^  m  mSi  ? 

some  mooincation  of  power.     And  this  branch  mP    ^        i         i.    ^                       ^  j. 

rises,  as  naturally  as  the  other  two  branches,  ^  ^Ee  traveler  who  for  a  moment  trem- 

fi^m  terror,  the  common  stock  of  every  thing  ^^^^    **    the    mountain's    base  becomes 

that  is  sublime.  triumphant  at  its  summit.   He  looks  down 

"  That  power  derives  all  its  sublimity  from  upon  the  plains  beneath  with  a  sense  of 

the  terror  with  which  it  is  generally  accom-  victory ;    his   eye  stretches    far    among 

panied,  will  appear  evidently  from  its  effect  in  mountain-summits,  and  he  feels  their  equal, 

the  very  few  cases  in  which  it  may  be  possible  g^  f^^^  have  borne  his  mind  to  a  com- 


oomes  contemptible."  ^^  level  of  existence  is  Im  beneath,  and, 

placed  on  the  summit  of  existence,  he  takes 

Now,  we  readily  admit  that  high  moun-   a  wide  clear  survey  of  the  fields  and  tracts 

tains^  deep  abysses-^that  whatever  in  na-   of  knowledge.    He    feels   humbled,  no 
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doubt,  in  the  presence  of  immensity,  yet 
it  is  a  humility  which  leads  to  strength. 
Conscious  that  his  past  life  has  been  want- 
ing in  nobility,  that  his  thoughts  have 
been  wanting  in  scale,  and  have  traversed 
in  a  low  level,  he  enters  on  high  and  strong 
resolve.  Purposes  taking  their  scale  from 
the  mountain-masses,  their  elevation  from 
surrounding  heights — emotions  profound 
as  the  depths,  pure  as  the  heavens  to 
which  the  feet  have  led — energies  for  ac- 
tions intense  as  nature's  forces :  these  are 
the  mentalphenomena  generated  by  the 
sublime.  Mow  totally  insufficient  and  un- 
worthy, then,  is  the  philosophy  which 
would  teach  that  its  ultimate  elements  are 

fain  and  pleasure,  fear  and  trembling, 
^ower  in  outward  nature,  and  correspond- 
ing communicated  power  in  man's  mner 
nature,  are,  as  we  have  shown,  if  not  its 
only,  at  least  among  its  highest  attributes. 
The  power  which  raised  the  mountains, 
which  tore  them  asunder  to  make  ravines 
— ^the  power  which  wars  in  the  elements 
of  earth,  air,  and  water,  speaking  through 
the  language  of  jagged  bold  outline,  ob- 
taining expression  through  vast  masses, 
thrown  into  vast  space — uie  power  which 
spake  and  it  was  done,  is  in  all  it  goings 
forth  sublime. 

And  the  sublime  in  thought  is  like  to 
the  sublime  in  nature.  Its  chief  essence, 
as  we  have  said,  is  power — ^a  power  which 
mav  move  mountams,  fill  up  valleys,  con- 
trol the  elements — giant  in  its  dimensions, 
vast  in  its  sphere  of  action.  Mind  and 
thought  may  indeed  be  said  to  become 
sublime  just  as  they  approach  in  character 
of  Alpine  scenery,  as  they  typify  in  the 
world  of  spirit  the  forms  and  aspects 
which  nature  assumes  in  the  empire  of 
matter.  If^  indeed,  as  before  stated,  na- 
ture be  regarded  as  mind  and  thought 
manifested  through  outward  form,  and 
essential  unity  and  corresponding  aspects 
of  the  sublime,  in  creation  and  in  man, 
are  once  evident.  Referring  the  works 
of  man  and  the  forms  and  operations  of 
nature  to  their  common  origin  m  the  spirit 
world,  the  element  of  the  sm>lime,  whether 
in  man  or  in  nature,  is  thus  necessarily 
one. 

We  have  said  that  sublimity  originates 
chiefly  in  power ;  we  will  now  venture  to 
assert  still  more — that  it  takes  its  rise  in 
Gk>d's  omnipotence.  Just  in  proportion 
as  power  is  superhuman  and  approaches 
the  supernatural,  does  it  become  sublime. 
The  power  which  overturns  a  mountain, 


or  in  an  avalanche  overwhelms  a  village — 
the  power  of  the  highest  genius  in  mo- 
ments of  highest  manifestation,  especially 
as  exalted  under  actual  inspiration — are 
all  sublime,  just  in  proportion  as  thev 
transcend  the  ordinary  forces  which  work 
in  man  and  nature,  and  approach  to  the 
infinite  power  of  God's  ommpotence.  The 
sublime  lies  on  the  threshold  of  infinity — 
is  lost  in  the  mystery  of  obscurity — excites 
our  wonder,  and  demands  our  worship,  as 
an  attribute  of  God  himself  It  belongs 
less  to  the  territory  of  science,  less  to  the 
clear  cold  region  of  intellectual  philoso- 

giy,  than  to  the  province  of  religion, 
enoe  sublimity  is  especially  the  language 
of  inspiration,  and  in  the  Bible  becomes 
the  voice  of  God.  Thus  in  the  Book  of 
Job  we  find  such  examples  as  the  follow- 
ing :  '*  Then  the  Lord  answered  Job  out 
of  the  whirlwind."  *^  Lo,  these  are  parts 
of  his  ways :  but  how  little  a  portion  is 
heard  of  Him  ?  but  the  thunder  of  His 
power  who  can  understand  ?''  Again,  in 
the  eighteenth  Psalm  we  find  the  follow- 
ing well-known  example  of  the  sublime  : 

'*Then  the  earth  shook  and  trembled;  the 
foundations  also  of  the  hills  moved  aod  were 
shaken,  because  he  was  wroth  There  went  up 
a  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils,  and  fire  out  of  his 
month  devoured :  coals  were  kindled  by  it  He 
bowed  the  heavens  also,  and  came  down ;  and 
darkness  was  under  his  feet  And  he  rode  upon 
a  cherub,  and  did  fly ;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  He  made  darkness  his 
secret  place;  his  pavilion  around  about  him 
were  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies. 
At  the  brightness  that  was  before  him  his  thick 
clouds  passed,  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire.  The 
Lord  also  thundered  on  the  heavens,  and  the 
Highest  gave  his  voice;  hailstones  and  coals  of 
fire." 

Assuredly  it  was  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Lebanon  that  God  thus  revealed  him- 
self Deity  is  not  so  manifested  in  the 
plains.  The  passage  might,  indeed,  be 
taken  as  the  personification  of  an  Alpine 
storm,  when  the  earth  shakes  and  trem- 
bles, and  the  hills  are  moved  ;  when  God 
seems  to  bow  the  heavens  and  come  down, 
flying  on  the  wings  of  the  storm,  making 
the  swift  clouds  his  chariots,  and  the  thick 
darkness  his  pavilion.  An  Alpine  storm 
is  natural  religion — this  passage  from  the 
Psalms  revealed ;  a  comparison  of  the  two 
would  give  the  subsisting  relationsbetween 
these  diverse  aspects  of  the  same  divine 
attributes. 

Thus  the  sublime  in  nature,  in  man,  and 
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in  God,  is  essentially  one,  an  identity  of 

Eower  originating  m  God,  and  reflected 
*om  him  m  his  works.  Thus  both  man 
and  nature  become  snblune,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  Godlike,  according  to 
the  measure  in  which  the  finite  becomes 
the  abode  or  manifestation  of  the  infinite. 
Hence,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  sublime 
is  rightly  a  source,  of  strength,  not  of 
weakness ;  or  rather  a  strength  begotten 
out  of  weakness,  a  communicated  force  and 
courage  which  prevent  the  access  of  fear. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  unholy  fear,  which 
shrinks  at  the  touch  of  ItnuriePs  spear, 
and  dares  not  look  sublimity  in  the  &ce. 
The  devils  tremble ;  and  so  likewise  men, 
physically,  intellectually,  or  morally  pros- 
trated, tremble,  and  with  fear  approach 
the  sublime  in  thought,  form,  or  deed. 
It  is  too  strong  for  their  weakness ;  it  is 
to  them  a  strength  antagonistic,  not  comr 
municative  ;  it  comes  from  above,  their 
weakness  firom  beneath:  and  having 
nothing  in  common,  the  one  cannot  assimi- 
late with  the  other.  It  is  thus  manifest 
that  Burke  drew  his  philosophy  from  a 
debased  aspect  of  humanity.  He  says,  for 
example,  '^  that  the  sublime  is  an  idea  be- 
longing to  self-preservation;  that  it  is 
therefore  one  of  the  most  affecting  we 
have;  that  its  strongest  emotion  is  an 
emotion  of  distress."  If  this  be  true,  the 
sublime  is  not  the  ^and,  the  great — ^not 
the  noble  and  heroic  in  thought  and  hu- 
man action. 

It  might,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  solution  oi 
the  difficulties  with  which  Burke's  theory 
becomes  involved  were  a  distinction  drawn 
between  "the  sublime"  and  "the  terri- 
ble." The  terrible  does  truly  inspire 
with  terror  and  fear ;  and,  when  excessive, 
occasions  "  pain  "  and  "  dbtress :"  man 
drawn  within  its  vortex  does,  in  the  im- 
pending danger,  think  of  "  self-preserva- 
tion."  In  such  moments  he  can  not  stop 
to  contemplate,  admire,  or  exclaim  "  How 
grand !"  tor  he  is  constrained  to  fly  for 
safety.  Hence,  when  terror  implies  dan- 
ger, it  does  involve  fear.  But  when  the 
danger  is  past,  and  becomes  distant,  that 
which  was  terrible  when  too  near  becomes 
merely  sublime  when  &r  off.  Thus,  man 
must  be  sufficiently  removed  in  space,  or 
in  time,  from  the  actual  of  the  sublime, 
otherwise,  becoming  too  intense,  the 
mind  is  appalled  by  the  terrible,  not 
raised  to  power  by  the  sublime.  Hence 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  to  the 
Jews  themselves  too  terrible  to  be  simply 


srand ;  but  to  us,  removed  to  this  secure 
distance  in  space  and  time,  the  subject 
becomes,  in  the  hands  of  Roberts  or  Ejiul- 
bach,  softened  into  a  pictorial  epic,  not 
too  intense  for  enjoyment.  Thus,  likewise, 
in  the  great  day  of  wrath,  when  the  uxth 
seal  shall  be  opened — ^when  an  earthquake 
shall  move  the  mountains,  when  the  sun 
shall  become  black  as  sackcloth,  and  the 
moon  as  blood,  and  the  stars  fall  fi-om 
heaven,  and  men  shall  say  to  the  rooks. 
Fall  upon  us — ^in  that  great  day  of  terror, 
what  tear  will  seize  on  man !  And  yet, 
from  our  unknown  distance  of  time,  Danby 
has  shown  that  the  subject  so  &r  loses  its 
terrors  as  to  become  pictorially  sublime. 
By  the  contemplation  of  such  works, 
power  is  communicated,  the  sphere  of 
thought  and  being  exalted,  and  man,  high- 
ly wrought,  feels  himself  capable  of  noble 
and  heroic  action.  "Self-preservation," 
and  selfish,  servile  motives,  sink  before  a 
rising  enthusiasm,  'which  prompts  to  emu- 
late that  greatness  which  in  tne  sublime 
man  admires.  If  the  srand  in  history^ 
the  vast  in  nature,  be  referred  to  the  go- 
vernment of  God — ^if  all  power  be  recog- 
nized as  of  divine  origin,  then  will  fear  be 
supplanted  by  trust  and  communicated 
strength.  In  hours  of  weakness,  fear  may 
steal  in  unawares;  but  in  proportion  as 
man  is  self-reliant,  and  yet  t^fyinff,  will 
he  stand  before  the  sublime  m  history 
and  in  nature,  and  receive  from  each  an 
accession  to  his  power. 

"  So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  redbn  where  each  shall 

take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarrv-dave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon ;  but,  sustain^  and 

soothed 
By  an  un^tering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  ^pery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.** 

In  these  well-known  lines  by  Mr.  Bryant, 
the  sublime  of  Burke  is  ^Hhe  quanr-slave," 
in  fear  and  terror  *^  scourged  to  his  dun- 
geon." The  true  sublime  of  philosophy 
and  religion  is  no  crouching  slave,  but  a 
free  strong  man,  **  sustained  "  ^'  by  an  un- 
&ltering  trust." 

We  will  now  say  somewhat  on  the  rdA> 
tion  in  which  power  of  genius  stands  to 
power  in  nature.  Man  has  been  called 
^^  the  microcosm,  or  a  little  woHd — a  kind 
of  epitome   of  the   greit|f<nd  lienoe 
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power  of  genius  becomes  the  miorocosm 
of  natare*power,  an  inward  epitome  of  the 
power  which  in  nature  creates  and  go- 
verns ;  that  power  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
specially  breaks  forth  into  action  amopg 
tne  Alps.  We  have  already  said  that  the 
Alps  are,  as  it  were,  works  of  genins. 
The  earth,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of  a 
utilitarian  common-place,  with  a  poem 
thrown  in  by  way  or  exceptional  episode. 
The  general  surface  of  the  earth  is  suited 
to  the  general  wants  of  ordmaryhumanity: 
it  is  com  and  wine-growmg— is  content  to 
work  humbly  and  usefully  with  and  for 
man ;  and,  steadfastly  accomplishing  the 
daily  ends  of  existence,  it  is  neither  actu- 
ated by  ambition  nor  agitated  by  passion. 
The  tourist  through  Europe,  eyen  when 
in  search  of  nature's  beauties,  is  compelled 
to  traverse  districts,  flat  and  uneyentful 
as  the  lives  of  the  peasantry  by  which 
they  are  peopled.  In  Germany  he  grows 
weary  of  whole  duchies  of  common-place 
— ^the  complete  counterparts  of  smoking, 
beer-drinkmg  boors,  and  purely  domestic 
fraus — diverafied  with  only  here  and  there 
witnesses  to  the  beautiful,  as  he  approach- 
es the  Rhine  or  enters  the  Saxon  Switzer- 
land. In  Spwi,  for  days  and  nights,  in  the 
slothful  diligence,  from  Seville  or  Madrid 
to  Gibraltar,  but  one  Ronda  testifies  to  the 
sublime.  In  France,  the  completion  of 
railways  happUy  enables  the  traveler  at 
once  to  rush  m>m  north  to  south  on  his 
way  to  the  Pyrenees,  or  to  enter  forth- 
with on  the  the  beauties  to  Italy  hj 
the  Comiche  road.  Ordinary  nature  is 
like  actual  life — ^utilitarian,  not  tran- 
scendental. It  condescends,  in  fertile 
plains  and  valleys,  to  be  humble,  do- 
mestic, and  useful,  where,  blessing  and 
blest,  it  vegetates  in  a  placid,  uneventful 
enjoyment.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  exce]ptional  spots  'on  the  earth's  sur 
&ce,  which,  like  the  unrest  of  genius, 
leave  the  dead  level  of  existence — scorn 
to  minister,  at  least  directly,  to  the  bodily 
agriculturid  wants  of  man — ^and,  as  genius 
and  works  of  genius,  stand  apart  and 
alofl,  nature  becoming  the  architect,  the 
artist,  and  the  poet,  inscribing  dramas, 
painting  pictures,  or  building  temples  for 
our  worship.  Thus,  as  we  have  said,  the 
Alps  rise  as  works  of  genius,  the  creating 
hand  giving  free  fling  to  executive  power, 
nature  constituting  herself  a  kind  of  art- 
language  for  the  expression  of  a  grand 
idea.  Hence  we  have  Ventured  to  place, 
as  corrdafei?e  to  Alpine  power  in  nature, 


the  power  of  genius.  Gtenius  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  divinely-institiited  laws 
and  powers  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  in- 
terpreter of  those  laws,  connecting,  for 
example,  by  the  link  of  its  own  kmdred 
thought,  the  apple  in  its  fidl  with  the 
planet  in  its  sphere.  It  enters  nature's 
theater  of  action  or  laboratory  of  opera- 
tions, interrogates  her  doings,  is  received 
into  her  secret  confidence;  and  thus, 
bringing  into  confederation  the  power  of 
nature  and  the  power  of  gemus,  man 
makes  himself  a  second  time  lord  of  the 
creation. 

It  is  the  reason  or  understanding  which 
thus  asserts  its  genius  in  the  discoveries 
and  conquests  of  science.  The  creative 
power  of  imagination  is  however,  the 
mental  phenomenon  of  which  we  now  de- 
sire to  speak.  The  Alps,  we  have  said, 
are  works  of  genius ;  we  would  now  add, 
they  are  specially  the  offspring  of 
imaginative  genius,  flights  of  the  imarin- 
ation.  They  represent,  through  that 
language  of  symbolism  by  which  God  in 
nature  speaks  to  man,  those  originating, 
creative  principles  and  powers  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  wnich,  out  of  the  simplest 
elementary  forms  of  thought,  construct  a 
visionary  airy  &bric.  Genius,  we  have 
said,  within  the  microcosm  of  its  own 
existence,  represents  and  contains  the 
laws  and  powers  of  outward  nature ;  and 
yet,  though  specially  law-ordained,  it 
oftentimes  irresistibly  breaks  loose,  seems 
to  defy  and  violate  idl  law,  to  do  things 
unheard  of  and  unattempted,  and  thus  ex- 
cites astonishment,  and  at  times  fills  with 
dismay.  And  herein  is  it  the  counterpart 
of  the  tumultuous  power  of  Alpine  scenerv. 
But  though  genius,  in  its  occasional  work- 
ings and  manifestations,  is  i^igovemable, 
and  in  some  sense  lawless,  yet  can  it 
scarcely  wholly  lose  the  impress  of  its 
ori^,  or  forget  the  conditions  and  duties 
of  Its  existence.  When  rightly  ordered, 
while  still  it  owes  allegiance  to  the  ori- 
ginating source  in  which  it  springs,  em- 
phaticaSy  may  it  be  taken  as  the  finite 
representative  of  an  infinite  personal 
power.  We  have  seen  that  Alpine  forces 
are  specially  typical  of  Gk)d's  omnipotence; 
and  m  like  manner,  the  power  of  well-or- 
dered genius,  rising  like  Alps  out  of  the 
lower  level  of  humanity,  does  by  its  mag- 
nitude, the  j^randeur  of  its  thoughts  and 
workings,  the  greatness  of  its  discoveries, 
and  by  the  latent  powers  which  it  calls 
forth  to  ftalfiU  its  purposes,  seem  to  be 
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more  than  hitman,  and  to  become,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  boldness,  a  delegated 
agency  of  God's  omnipotence. 

This  power  to  create,  this  ci^)acity  to 
wield  thought  with  energy,  is  specially 
manifest  in  Dante.  Ulnfemo  is  a  terri- 
tory of  Alpine  thought-scenery,  in  the 
deaths  and  round  about  the  heights  of 
which  beat  and  lash  the  passions  Si  inex- 
tinguishable fires.  As  examples,  perhaps 
not  the  best  which  might  be  cited,  turn 
to  the  third  canto ;  in  Gary's  translation, 
it  reads  as  follows : — 

"Here   sighs   with   lamentations    and    loud 

moans, 
Resounded  through  the  ur,  pierced  by  no  star, 
That  e*en  I  wept  at  entering.    Various  tongues, 
Horrible  languages,  outcries  of  woe. 
Accents  of  anger,  yoices  deep  and  hoarse, 
With  hands  togethet*  smote  that  sweU'd  the 

sounds, 
ICade  up  a  tumult,  that  forever  whirls 
Round  through  the  air  wiih  solid  darkness 

stain'd, 
like  to  the  sand  that  in  the  whirlwind  flies.'' — 

(lines  21-dO.) 


" ^Woe  to  Tou  wicked  spirits  I  hope  not 

Ever  to  see  the  sky  again.     I  come 
To  take  you  to  the  o<£er  shore  across. 
Into  eternal  darkness,  there  to  dwell 
In  fierce  heat  and  in  ice."— (Lines  78-88.) 

Lastly,  as  a  further  example  of  this 
tempestuous  strain,  take  the  following: 

'*  Another  way 
My  sage  guide  leads  me,  firom  that  air  serene, 
Lito  a  climate  ever  vex'd  with  storms : 
And  to  a  part  I  come  where  no  light  shines." — 
(Canto  iv.,  lines  145-149.) 

Throuj^hout  Dante's  poem  the  thoughts 
are  all  of  the  giant  grandeur  of  mountain- 
masses,  the  torments  of  the  intenuty  of 
the  fierce  fiend-like  forces  which  have  con- 
vulsed earth's  tumultuous  sur&ce.  The 
violence  of  passion,  tJie  darkness  of  de- 
spair, the  storm-lUce  tumult  of  rebel 
demons,  are  by  Dante  tfirown  together 
with  a  grandeur,  an  anarchy,  yet  an 
anarchy  reduced  to  obedience,  which  give 
to  his  words  and  thoughts  the  intensity, 
the  scale,  the  sublimity  of  Alpine  scenery. 
In  reading  such  poems,  in  walking 
through  such  mountain-lands,  there  is  a 
sense  of  an  omnipotent  power,  which 
sports  at  will  with  rocks,  hills,  thoughts, 
and  fiery  words.  And  yet  the  mountains 
in  such  territories,  like  the  worda  in  these 


writings,  are  but  the  language  of  a  greater 
power  lying  behind  the  visible  scene  of 
action — a  power  which  stiU  holds  back — 
which,  though  boundless,  contents  itself 
within  the  hmits  of  a  finite  moderation. 
In  such  written  works,  in  snch  scenery, 
the  grand  does  not  distend  itself  to  the 
grandilo(][uent — ^nature  does  not  strut  in 
self-conscious  importance  across  the  stage ; 
neither  do  the  written  thoughts  swell  into 
bombast,  or  sound  the  trumpet  of  sonor- 
ous words  to  herald  their  approach. 
There  resides  beneath  the  sur&ce  oi  action 
so  much  of  reserved,  unmanifested  power, 
that  the  upraising  of  a  mountain,  or  the 
writing  of  a  poem  is  not  a  thing  claiming 
special  wonder.  There  is  something  that 
would  seem  to  say,  we  can  do  greater 
things  than  these.  Power  in  nature,  and 
genius  in  man  take  by  surprise — ^in  some 
measure  defy  calculation:  seldom  b  it 
possible  to  say  what  may  be  done  next. 
A  mountain  was  thrown  up  to-day — a  lake 
may  be  hollowed  out  to-morrow;  a  poem 
was  written  last  night — a  battle  was  fought 
this  morning;  and  what  may  h^pen 
next,  who  shall  predict?  Genius  always 
contains  within  itself  the  promise  of  still 
^eater  things  to  come ;  seldom  expends 
Itself  at  an  effort ;  like  nature  herself  it 
seems  to  have  the  burden  of  more  than 
can  well  be  uttered ; — ^throws  put  random 
hints  roughly  and  broadly ;  -r-sketohes  in 
a  subject; — ^makes  a  picture  by  casting 
about  mountains,  hewing  out  valleys, 
blowing  over  the  sky  a  casual  storm,  and 
throwing  across  the  foreground  some  bold 
erratic  masses; — and  thus,  by  a  few 
dashes  of  the  pencil,  or  efficient  strokes 
of  the  chisel,  it  knows  how  to  give  an  off^ 
hand  expression  to  some  master-thought. 
Such  works  of  nature  or  of  man,  however 
great,  generally  leave  the  sense  of 
mightier  thoughts  yet  to  be  worked  out 
— ^intents  whidi  the  pressure  of  the  times 
firustrated.    Thus  Dante  found : — 

**  Of  all  to  speak  at  full  were  vain  attempt; 
For  my  wide  theme  so  urges,  that  ofttimes 
My  words  fitU  short  of  what  bechanced." 

Dante  knew  the  power  which  lies  in 
concentration;  and  nerein  likewise  the 
character  of  his  genius,  and  indeed,  of  all 
genius  whose  element  is  Btres^ffth,  be- 
comes typical  of  Alpine  nature.  No  space 
is  thrown  away  to  small  thoughts  or 
trivial  deeds ;  mankind  lost,  or  a  world 
redeemed ;  souls  to  be  resooed  by  angels. 
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or  by  demons  secured  for  torture — tor- 
ments too  terrible  for  words ;  the  mightj 
of  the  earth,  the  renowned  m  history, 
doomed  to  waste  in  penal  fires ;  these  are 
the  weighty  topics  crowded  together 
with  aU  possible  power  of  concentration. 
So  it  is  with  Alpme  nature ;  no  space  is 
lost  upon  the  canvas  of  Uie  sky;  the 
greatest  thoughts  are  concentrated  into 
the  smallest  possible  compass.  Mountain 
piled  above  and  beyond  mountain,  leads 
mto  elemental  space ;  a  tragedv  is  enact- 
ing in  the  sky ;  the  lake  beneath,  crowded 
by  reflection,  or  agitated  by  a  storm,  be- 
comes itself  the  sphere  of  action ;  wlnle 
across  the  immediate  foreground  are 
scattered  in  vast  boulders  the  wrecks  of  a 
land  or  an  ice  storm.  Within  the  circuit 
of  vision  is  concentrated  an  epitome  of 
earth,  and  into  the  present  hour  is  summed 
up  the  history  of  the  world's  revolutions. 
Nature  in  other  portions  of  her  domain  is 
often  diffuse  and  over-wordy ;  seems  to 
repeat  herself  in  a  few  smaU  thoudbts 

2 read  over  a  broad,  monotonous  sur&ce. 
[id  in  like  manner,  the  gentle  stream  of 
poetry,  often  in  diffuse,  feeble  lassitude, 
meanders  and  murmurs  over  many  a  long 
uneventful  mile,  whispering  to  uie  peb- 
bles in  its  shallow  bed,  chattine  elegant 
nothings  with  the  swallow  which  ghdes 
over  its  surfiu^  or  dallying  with  the 
daisies  and  buttercups  which  gem  its 
margin.*  Such  poetry  and  such  nature 
may  innocently  minister  to  man's  enjoy- 
ment, but  they  have  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  power  of  Dante,  or  with 
the  genius  of  the  Alps.  Concentration, 
as  in  the  following  passage,  and  not  ele- 
gant diffusion,  is  m  each  their  prevailing 
element;  and  it  is  this  concentration 
which  chiefly  constitutes  their  force : — 

**  Where  light  was  silent  alL    Bellowing  there 

^roan'd 
A  noise,  as  of  a  sea  in  tempest  torn 
By  warring  winds.    The  stormy  blast  of  heU 
With  restless  ftiry  drives  the  spirits  on, 
Whirrd  round  and  dai^^d  amain  with  sore 

annoy."— (Canto  v.,  Kne  29.) 

Having  thus  asserted  for  genius  its 
power,  and  shown  in  some  measure  its  re- 
lation to  nature-power,  we  shall  now  at- 
tempt to  throw  these  two  forces  together, 
making  a  third  power — the  power  of  art 
We  bave  spoken  of  the  conquests  of 
Bcience  through  the  understandmg ;  we 
shall  now  treat  of  the  possible  victory  of 
art  through  creative  imagination.  ^^  Poet- 


ry," sa)rs  Wordsworth — and  we  shall  ven- 
ture to  include  within  the  term  the  arts  in 
general — "  poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer 
spirit  of  all  knowledge,  it  is  the  impassioned 
expression  which  is  in  the  countenance  of 
all  science."  "  Every  great  poet,"  he  like- 
wise maintains,  and  therefore  we  would 
say,  ever^  great  poet-artist,  "  in  the  high- 
est exercise  of  his  genius,"  "  has  to  call 
forth  and  to  communicate  power."    Now, 
art  in  our  day,  we  can  not  but  think,  is 
content  to  be  passive  rather  than  power- 
ful ;  it  wants  the  glow  of  imagination,  the 
energy  of  passion ;  it  deals  with  the  dry 
facts  of  the  perceptions ;  it  maps  out  ob- 
servations, instead  of  strDdng  at  and  giving 
earnest  expression  to  the  strongest  and 
highest  &culties  of  our  nature.    It  is  this 
we  mean  when  we  say  that  art  to  be  great 
must  constitute  herself  a  power.      She 
must  not  be  mere  nature-power,  otherwise 
she  would  be  nature,  and  not  art.    She  is 
something  more  than  power  of  genius, 
which  in  its  own  self  is  not  an  object  of 
the  senses.    She  must  be  nature-power 
molded  by  art  power ;  nature  sublimated 
from  all  utilitarian  bodily  uses;  nature 
infused  with  the  emotions,  passions,  soul 
of  human  greatness ;  and  thus  will  arise  a 
joint  product,  in  which  the  inanimate  world 
shall  Decome  the  tabernacle  for  the  artist 
thought;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
immaterial  invisible  idea  and  impulse  (^ 
^nius  shall  have  sought  out  and  fiuBhicmed 
tor  itself  a  body  which  may  become  the 
eloquent  language  of  art*expression.  Thus 
art  shall  combine  the  best,  the  greatest, 
and  most  powerful  in  nature,  i^ded  to 
the  best,  the  m*eatest,  and  most  powerful 
in  man ;  and  hence,  as  we  have  said,  shall 
arise  a  third  greatness,  the  power  of  art. 
Works  thus  wrought,  whetner  poems  in 
words,  or  pictures  m  forms,  '^  are  not  ab- 
solutely dead  things,  but  do  contain  a 
progeny  of  life  in  them,  to  be  as  active  as 
that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they  are ; 
nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the 
purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living 
mtellect  that  bred  them."    Books  have 
always  been  deemed  a  power ;  the  press 
is  termed  a  fourth  estate ;  and  yet  art, 
pictorial  or  plastic,  comparatively  power- 
less, is  now  little  more  than  a  passive 
pleasurable  pastime.    Milton  in  the  well- 
known  passage  above  quoted,  and  in  that 
which  foUows,  terms  a  good  book  '^  a  pro- 
geny of  life,"  "  God's  image,"  "  the  pre- 
cious life-blood  of  a  master-spirit ;"  and 
we  know  of  no  reason  why  art  in  our  day 
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should  not  be  alike  vital  and  potent,  did  it 
bat  speak  with  the  same  purpose,  thought, 
and  intensity.  In  the  following  extract, 
for  example,  from  Milton's  Areopagitica^ 
why  should  we  not  substitute  "  picture" 
for  the  word  "  book  ?" 

*'  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  wariness 
he  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a 
good  book:  [picture]  who  kills  a  man  kills  a 
reasonable  creature,  God's  image ;  but  he  who 
destroys  a  good  book  [picture^  kills  reason 
itself,  kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the 
efe.  Many  a  man  liyes  a  burden  to  the  earth  ; 
but  a  good  book  [picture]  is  the  precious  life- 
blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life. 

**  We  should  be  wary,  dierefore,  what  perse- 
cution we  raise  against  the  living  labors  of  pub- 
lic men,  how  we  spill  that  seasoned  life  of  man, 
preserved  and  stored  up  in  books  [pictures] ; 
since  we  see  a  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus 
committed,  sometimes  a  martyrdom ;  and  if  it 
extend  to  a  whole  impression  [gallery]  a  kind 
of  massacre,  whereof  the  execution  ends  not  in 
the  slaying  of  an  elemental  life,  but  strikes  at 
the  ethereal  and  fifth  essence,  the  breat|i  of 
reason  itself;  slays  an  immortality  rather  than 
a  life." 

The  forces  which  at  this  moment  are 
agitating  the  world  are  more  than  ever 
mighty,  while  the  force  of  modem  art  is 
lessened.  The  steam-engine,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  power-loom  are  giants,  whue  the 
picture  is  but  the  giant's  plaything.  The 
power  of  the  age  is  in  the  conauest  of 
thought,  the  creative  thought  or  genius 
calling  out  the  latent  powers  of  nature. 
When,  then,  art-genius  shall  in  like  man- 
ner callforth  the  latent  art-powers  of  nature, 
a  picture  may  become,  within  its  special 
sphere,  as  operative  as  the  power-loom. 
But,  to  exert  a  potent  influence,  it  must  be 
the  manifestation  of  a  potent  thought. 
Whenart  was,indeed,afelt  agency,  it  made 
itself  a  sharer  in  man's  hopes,  fears,  and 
destinies ;  it  taught  of  man  &llen,  of  a 
world  redeemed,  of  a  Saviour  crucified 
and  risen,  of  heaven  itself  and  the  hierar- 
chy of  saints  and  angels.  These  dajrs  and 
subjects  have  now,  perhaps,  for  ever 
passed  by,  and  art  has  yet  to  find  in  some 
measure  a  compensating  sphere.  That  it 
can  ever  again  oecome  a  direct  agency  in, 
not  to  say  object  oi^  worship,  may  be 
doubted.  Havmg  thus  by  the  current  of 
events,  at  least  for  a  time,  been  diverted 
in  some  measure  from  the  religious  desti- 
nies of  man,  it  may  perchance  find  some 
oompensation    among   the   aspects   and 


agencies  of  nature — that  nature  in  whidh 
the  drama  of  mankind  has  been  enacted 
Leaving  the  religion  of  revelation  to  the 
language  and  poetry  of  words,  it  may 
magni^  and  extol  that  theology  of  nature 
which  m  lakes,  mountains,  sky,  proclaims 
a  present  Deity.  But  in  order  that  art 
may  regain  that  power  in  the  territorv  of 
nature  which  she  has  lost  in  the  provmce 
of  man,  she  must  search  out  and  seize 
upon  great  thoughts,  aspects,  powers. 
She  must  not  be  the  Carlo  Dolce,  mawldah 
and  sentimental,  but  the  Michael  Angelo 
of  landscape-art,  with  *^  sublimity  of  concep- 
tion, grandeur  of  form,  and  breath  of  man- 
ner." She  must  not  be  content  with  the 
**  cottage  near  a  wood"  range  of  subject,  but 
rise  to  the  representation  o^  as  it  were, 
the  '*  last  judgment"  of  nature  enacted 
amid  the  tumult  of  mountains  and  the  war 
of  elements,  illumined  by  light  which 
might  herald  a  revelation,  or  shadowed  in 
darkness  as  the  sign  of  God's  displeas- 
ure. 

The  present  prevailing  study,  know- 
ledge, and  consequent  love  of  nature,  and 
even  in  some  measure*  the  science  of  na- 
ture, have  led  to  a  landscape-art  whidi,  at 
least  for  fidelity,  has  never  in  the  world's 
history  been  surpassed  —  nay,  not  ap- 
proached.  This  is  saying  much ;  so  much, 
mdeed,  that  we  wish  we  could  say  more : 
we  wish  we  could  assert  that  landscape- 
art  has  been  as  studious  to  embrace  great 
truths  as  undoubtedly  it  has  been  sedulous 
an^  successful  in  handling  little  ones.  The 
present  tendency  of  art  is  to  the  minute ; 
and  however  excellent  in  the  fidelity  of 
detail,  it  is  wanting  in  a  general  result 
proportionaly  great ;  it  &ils  of  being  the 
building  up  of  atomic  matter  or  thought 
into  the  vast,  the  grand,  or  the  Alpine.  It 
is  microscopic  rather  than  telescopic ;  it 
gives  you  a  foreground  stone  over  wluoh 
your  feet  may  stumble — a  flower  which 
you  may  pick  and  botanize,  rather  than  a 
vision  of  the  imagination  rising  in  the  dis- 
tance. It  is,  at  present  at  least,  in  the 
first  and  lowest  stage  of  the  Baoonic  me- 
thod, humbly  collecting  materials,  care- 
fullv  copying  details  of  earth  and  rocks, 
without  canng  to  inquire  to  what  greait 
truth  or  system  all  this  labored  industry 
may  conspire.  Now,  we  would  not  wim 
to  speak  narshlv  of  what  has  been  most 
certainly  well  done  in  its  wav ;  but  it  is 
needful  that  the  public  should  not  forget 
that  this  detail  is  good  only  as  a  transition 
to  something  gpreater;  that,  in  fiust,  when 
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we  have  spoken  of  art-power,  we  have 
referred  to  that  opposite  system  in  which 
detail  becomes  merged  in  the  grandeur  of 
the  general  conception.  We  have  seen 
pictures  of  Rome  in  which  you  might 
count  every  chimney  and  rooAile  in  the 
city ;  certamly  remarkable  as  eyidence  of 
industry,  or  as  records  of  topography,  and 
eyen  of  art-merit  not  destitute ;  out  assu- 
redly, a  few  lines  from  ChUde  Sarold^  or 
eyen  from  Rogers's  Itaiy^  contain  more 
essential  thought  and  poetry  than  acres 
of  such  labored  canyas.  The  palace  of 
the  CaBsars,  and  the  pile  of  the  Coliseum 
become,  under  such  treatment,  subordi- 
nate to  the  courtyard  of  a  foreground 
hoyel.  Such  art,  eyen  in  its  yery  success, 
18  a  mistake,  and  originates  in  a  condition 
of  mind  which,  fidling  comprehensiyely  to 
expand  with  the  greatness  of  the  scene, 
narrows  and  sink» — we  will  not  say  into 
humility,  but  into  absolute  puerility.  It 
takes  its  rise  in  that  state  of  mental  little- 
ness which,  Ruling  to  kindle  into  fire  by 
contact  with  the  soul-stirring,  degenerates 
into  the  small,  just  in  proportion  as  the  oc- 
oasion  is  great — wpuld  gather  a  daisy  on 
the  Splugen,  and  pick  up  and  pocket  a 
pebble  in  the  pass  of  TnermopylsB.  Of 
the  poetry  and  art  of  the  little,  and,  in 
some  sense,  of  the  mean,  we  haye  had 
enough.  Coleridge  led  the  way  when  he 
wrote  a  poem  to  *^  An  Ass ;"  and  poets 
and  artists  haye  since  willingly  incurred 
the  danger  of  being  themselves  identified 
with  their  subject,  rather  than  fidl  into 
the  possible  imputation  of  grandiloquence 
by  tne  selection  of  topics  in  themselves 
poetical  and  vast. 

The  problem  we  would  now  put  to  art- 
iats  for  solution  is,  how  they  may  best 
convert  an  art,  which  at  present  does  lit- 
tle more  than  passively  please,  into  a  pow- 
er positive  and  active,  which  shall  take  an 
equal  position  with  those  other  agencies 
that  mold  and  dvilize  our  age.  We  are 
persuaded  they  will  find  that  it  is  not  b^ 
painting  '^little  sweet-bits,"  with  labori- 
ous docile  painstaking,  but  by  giving  free 
fling  to  the  force  of  their  own  genius,  and 
thus  using  and  transmuting  to  the  service 
of  art  that  grandeur  which  we  have  ven- 
tured to  term  nature's  genius.  Their 
works  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the 
thoughts  they  express — ^in  proportion  as 
they  are  the  outspoken  expression  of  a 
state  of  poetic  rapture  and  mental  exalt- 
ation. Landscape  art,  like  much  of  the 
music  of  the  day,  has  become  too  manual. 


not  sufficiently  mental.  Landscape  art  is 
a  cold  portraiture  of  nature,  in  which  the 
articulation  of  bones,  the  hard  lineaments 
of  features,  are  marked  with  Denner-like 
detail;  while  in  his  labored,  passionless 
transcript  are  almost  necessarily  lost  the 
thought,  purpose,  and  vital  powers  which 
give  to  the  landscape  its  mental  expression. 
An  impulsive  entnusiasm,  an  impetuosi- 
ty of  hand,  are  needed  fidly  to  ^el  and 
nghtly  to  render  the  eloquent  outburst  of 
nature's  forces.  Somewhat  of  the  Mi- 
chael Angelo  rough,vigorous  hewing  of  the 
marble — sketching  in  a  giant  tnought 
with  a  few  giant  strokes — is  fitted  for  the 
rude  massive  rocks  which  nature  piles  to- 
gether, to  express  her  master-powers  of 
thought  and  action.  Something  of  the 
bold  daring  of  Salvator,  savage  and  ban- 
dit, is  suited  to  express  that  rugged  wild- 
ness  and  hardihood  of  independence,  in 
which  rocks  and  mountains  seem  to  rise 
to  heaven,  less  in  worship  and  thanksgiv- 
ing than  in  open  and  loud  revolt.  Some- 
what of  the  off-hand  scene-painting  of 
Tintoretto  is  needed  to  sketch  in  with  ra- 
pid effect  the  free  fling  and  power  of  na- 
ture's creation,  as  thrown  into  existence 
by  an  almighty  impulse,  and  thus  to  put 
on  canvas  the  tempest  as  itr  passes,  an 
avalanche  as  it  falls.  It  was  in  some 
measure  after  this  mode  that  The  Sketcher 
worked — rapid,  bold,  effective — seizing  on 
the  essential  and  master-tJiought  by  men- 
tal generalization ;  and  then,  with  ready, 
certain  hand,  expressing  that  thought  with 
power  and  poetry.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixth  chapter  he  says,  *^  when- 
ever divine  poetry  walks  abroad,"  "  you 
may  attend  her  steps  in  sunshine  or  in 
shade;  then 

"Boldly  dip  vour  pencil  in  the  great  color- 
jars  wherefrom  Nature  makes  storms  and  tem- 
pests, but  be  sure  to  have  another  ready  to  dip 
into  the  sunshine,  that  you  may  have  a  charm 
to  quell  the  iiiiTof  the  storm-demon  that  would 
otherwise  humcanize  over  the  world  like  a  true 
revolutionist,  uptearing  all  things.  Nay,  per.- 
chance,  she  may  take  you  a  higher  flight  still — 
fiir  above,  and  purify  your  faculties  to  behold  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  that  your  enlarged 
ideas  in  visible  things  of  this  world,  as  in  a 
magic  mirror,  may  see  the  now  invisible  won- 
ders of  the  Creator's  hand,  shining  in  a  glory 
and  magnificence  of  which  all  the  excellence 
and  beauty  of  this  earth  shall  appear  but  a 
fidnt  reflection.  The  air  you  then  breathe  will 
be  life,  and  you  may  be  gifted  with  immortal 
fiune.  and  spurn  *the  blind  f\uy'  that  comes 
'  with  abhorred  shears,' 
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'  And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.'  ''* 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
power  is  the  chief  essence  of  the  sablime 
in  nature;  that  power  of  genius  is  the 
correlative  element  in  man ;  and  it  would 
seem  to  follow,  by  necessary  inference, 
that  power,  mental  and  manual,  is  equally 
essential  to  the  grand  and  great  in  art. 
Nature,  we  have  said,  attains  to  power 
by  concentration.  We  have  seen  tnat  in 
Alpine  scenery  no  space  is  lost ;  trifles 
ana  irrelevant  accidents  and  incidents  are 
merged  into  a  grand  united  result,  in 
which  a  central  form  or  dominant  thou^t 
is  the  concentrated  focus  of  convergmg 
forces.  We  have  shown  in  like  maimer 
that  the  power  of  genius  is  manifested  in 
concentration.  Men  of  power  are  seldom 
wordy  or  difluse ;  they  mdulge  not  in  the 
decorative  trappings  of  rhetoric,  but,  by  a 
few  bold  master-strokes,  give  determined 
expression  to  the  essential  and  central  idea 
to  which  all  minor  thou^ts  are  subordin- 
ate. We  have  seen  in  Dante  that  grand- 
eur is  secured  through  concentrated  ener- 
gy ;  and  so  likewise  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, from  the  Paradise  JLost^  we  find 
that  the  genius  of  Milton  intuitively  at- 
tained a  like  force  by  crowding  much  into 
little  compass : 

"  Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition ;  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
Who  durst  defy  th*  Onmipotent  to  arms.'* 

The  thoughts,  nay,  even  the  words,  are 
here  thrown  together  with  mountain  tu- 
mult. Music  put  to  such  lines  might  be 
played  as  the  accompaniment  to  the  sun- 
rise in  the  valley  of  Chamouoi — ^to  the 
echo  of  the  avalanche,  or  to  a  storm  on 
the  Jura.  There  are  words  and  sentences 
which  lie  close  upon  actions  which  come 
the  moment  before,  or  follow  forthwith 
after,  some  great  event.     Such  were  the 


*  The  Sketcher.  By  the  Rev.  John  Eaglrs.  P. 
64.  Porliaps  we  may  be  permittod  to  state,  that 
tlie  sketches  and  paintings  of  Mr.  Eagles,  though 
necessarily  kuown  little  beyond  tlio  circle  of  family 
and  friends,  wore  striking  exempMcations  of  that 
power  of  wliicli  we  are  now  speaking.  In  grandeur 
of  subject  they  were  true  to  the  power  of  nature ; 
in  treatment  they  manifested  the  power  of  genius, 
and  thus  in  themselves  they  were  that  jomt  product 
of  nature  and  mind  which  constitutes,  as  we  have 
said,  the  power  and  poetry  of  art 


concise,  energetic  speeches  of  Napoleon : 
^*  Remember  that  irom  the  summits  of 
those  pyramids  forty  centuries  contem- 
plate  your  actions,"  are  words  to  incite  to 
heroism.  In  like  manner  the  speeches  of 
Cromwell  came  close  upon  action.  Thus 
we  read  in  Hume,  *'  stamping  with  his 
foot,  which  was  a  signal  for  the  soldiers  to 
enter,  '  For  shame  I'  said  he  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, ^  get  you  ffone ;  dive  place  to  hon- 
esteV  men — to  mose  who  will  faithfully 
discharge  their  trust.  You  are  no  longer 
a  Parliament.  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  lon- 
ger a  Parliament.'  Having  conmianded 
the  soldiers  to  dear  the  hall,  he  himself 
went  out  last,  and  ordering  the  doors 
to  be  locked,  departed  to  his  lodgings  in 
Whitehall.''  Thus,  likewise,  the  luigua^e 
of  the  Alps  is  Bk  the  words  which  precede 
and  follow  after  vast  deeds ;  there  is  in  it 
a  thundering  power  of  thought,  an  ener- 
gy of  will,  a  concentration  of  action  into 
K)rm,  the  intense  expression  of  strong  re- 
solve. Now  art,  to  be  equal  to  such  oc- 
casions and  topics,  must,  like  a  Napoleon's 
speech  preceding  battle — ^like  a  command 
of  Cromwell — l£e  a  passage  from  Milton 
or  Dante — ^be  concise,  concentrated,  and 
energetic.  The  sparkling  decorative  exe- 
cution of  the  Jutsum  landscape  school, 
brilliant  though  it  be,  will  not  do  here ; 
the  pretty  plavful  conceits  which  small 
thoughts  sportively  put  on,  become  but 
elegant  trifling  when  transferred  to  the 
treatment  of  the  grand  in  thought  and 
the  vast  in  nature.  Concentration  and 
centralization  of  idea,  of  vision,  and  of  ex- 
ecution, is  a  paramount  law  of  the  human 
mind,  and  consequently  of  art.  It  is  not 
^ven  to  man  at  once  to  mark  the  spar- 
row's &11,  and  to  follow  a  planet's  flight* 
In  proportion  as  a  thought  or  object  is 
vast,  does  it  become  the  center  to  the 
mind — the  focus  of  the  eye;  all  that  is 
minor  is  thrown  into  subordination,  and 
serves  but  to  enhance  the  Alpine  dimen- 
sions of  the  idea  or  form  which  for  the 
moment  asserts  supreme  dominion.  No 
tapestry  of  flowers,  no  highly-wVought 
carpeting,  laid  down  in  the  vestibule  of 
nature's  palaces,  should  be  permitted  to 
distract  the  eye,  or  arrest  its  passage 
across  the  foreground  to  those  summits 
where  the  little  and  minute  are  lost  in  im- 
mensity, where  the  actualities  of  the  fore- 
ground present  merge  in  ^rand  ideality  of 
distant  mountains  stretching  like  futurity 
into  space.  If  the  picture  be  one  of 
flowers,  and  nothing  more,  let  every  lea^ 
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by  all  means,  be  exalted,  magnified,  beau- 
tmed ;  make  them  the  &ir  genius  of  an 
enchanted  spot  to  allure  by  the  spell  of 
beauty ;  but  if  your  subject  be  an  Alpine 
range,  then  let  the  foreground  flower  be 
but  the  emblem  of  fraility,  timidity,  weak- 
ness, transitoriness,  nothingness,  as  the 
grass  which  today  is  and  tomorrow  is 
cast  into  the  oven,  when  contrasted  with 
the  eternity,  the  immensity,  where  Deity, 
spei^ng  out,  has  given  the  scale  of  His 
being,  the  sphere  of  His  duration.  Let 
the  artist  seize  upon  the  great  thought, 
and,  like  Napoleon  or  Cromwell,  express 
it — ^nay,  like  theni,  enact  it.  There  is  a 
childlike  trifling  in  the  comers  of  pictures 
— a  crowding  in,  a  scattering — ^not  a  con- 
centrating of  detail — detail  which  is  not 
thought,  which  in  no  degree  enhances  the 
power  of  the  central  thought,  which  mere- 
ly covers  space  as  some  speeches  are 
made  to  occupy  time.  Such  trivialities 
are  nothing  better  than  that  gossip  of  bio- 
graphy which  would  prattle  of  the  great 
man's  slippers,  and  measure  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  walking-stick.  Such  literary 
peddlers  of  small  wares,  such  artistic  mo- 
saic workers  of  weeds  and  flowers,  have 
their  appointed  functions ;  but  assuredly, 
in  art  at  least,  we  have  had  of  this  curi- 
ous laborious  workmanship  quite  enough. 
It  is  an  old  trick,  and  met  with  the  success 
and  reward  it  so  well  deserved,  when  the 
birds  flew  down  to  eatof  the  grapes  in  the 
picture  of  Zeuxis. 

In  the  present  day  it  seems  to  be  for- 
gotten that  imagination  is  essentiallv  the 
art-faculty ;  a  faculty  insatiable  in  its  thirst, 
in  flight  untiring,  which,  even  amid  Alps, 
still  soars,  still  demands  something  more 
vast  and  grand.  Imagination  creates  that 
for  which  the  mind  hopes,  and  peoples  the 
fixture  of  its  longings  with  visions,  of 
which  the  earth  gives  only  the  symbols. 
The  Alps  themselves  are  but  the  portals 
by  which  she  enters  on  the  mansions  of 
infinity,  and  the  snow-white  pinnacles  the 
minarets  which  rise  from  out  the  celestial 
city.  Even  when  at  times,  intently  gaz- 
ing on  mountain  summits,  the  eye  becomes 
clouded  by  a  dazling  dimness,  blinded  by 
excess  of  hght,  fainting  through  the  stress 
of  effort,  the  mind  ofl  then  turns  inward, 
and  on  the  retina  of  the  imagination  paints 
pictures  which  stand  in  ftiture  years  as 
realizations  of  the  soul's  hopes,  fears,  faith. 
To  minds  of  noble  tending,  it  is  not,  even 
amid  Swiss  mountains,  so  much  what  the 
eye  sees  as  what  the  imagination  creates, 


which  fills  with  satisfying  rapture.  It  is 
in  the  vision  of  the  imagination,  rather 
than  in  the  transcript  of  the  memory,  that 
the  mind  most  delights.  Snowy  heights, 
vast  distances,  bold  massive  rocks,  will 
henceforth  constitute  the  back-ground,  the 
fore-ground,  and  the  vast  theater  in  which 
the  imagination  shall  enact  her  tragedies, 
and  create  a  fl*esh  earth  and  a  new  heaven. 
The  credibility  of  ndracles  could  never, 
we  would  charitably  suppose,  have  been 
called  in  question  in  the  presence  of  what 
is  in  itself  so  miraculous.  Revelation  may 
demand  what  it  will — ^mysteries  in  fkith, 
miracles  in  fact,  and  the  mind  willinglv 
receives  them  all ;  because  nature  herseu^ 
does  not  here  leave  off  where  revelation 
begins,  but  carries  herself  onward  into  the 
supernatural,  leading  the  imagination  to 
truths  lying  beyond  the  ken  of  the  tmder- 
8tandin|.  ^ 

We  &Eive  said  that  present  art  seems  to 
forget  the  province  of  the  imagination, 
and  strives  ror  no  higher  victory  than  the 
manual  transcript  of  the  perceptions. 
Now,  were  Alpine  summits  the  prevailing 
objects  of  art-vision,  we  would  rest,  if  not 
wholly  satisfied,  at  least  better  contented ; 
but  when  it  becomes  more  than  probable 
that  the  imagination  will  be  called  upon 
to  halt  and  stumble  among  fore-ground 
brambles  and  disordered  rubbish — and 
when,  in  scenes  of  domestic  industry  and 
happiness,  the  eye  may  be  specially  di- 
rected to  such  symbols  as  a  kitchen  mop 
or  a  scullery  bucket,  then  we  do  venture 
to  ask  of  the  artist, "  Where  was  your  soid 
while  you  thus  labored  ?"  and  to  demand 
of  the  spectator,  "  whether,  on  his  part, 
he  can  rest  satisfied  with  works,  which,  to 
amuse  a  prying  curiosity,  defraud  the 
rights  and  wants  of  better  feculties?"  It 
is  boasted  that  our  English  art  is  full  of 
promise.  It  is  certain  £at  it  has  reached 
a  crisis,  but  whether  that  crisis  will 
terminate  in  fiital  malady,  or  lead  to  re- 
novated health  and  resuscitated  powers, 
will  depend  on  the  turn  which  the  prevail- 
ing symptoms  shall  take.  If  the  artist 
should  prove  himself  able  to  build  up,  as 
does  nature  herself,  the  accumulated  de- 
tails and  atoms  into  grand  general  results, 
into  resultant  truths  which  shall  be  great 
in  proportion  as  thev  are  the  accummated 
product  of  study ;  if  his  present  art-per- 
ceptions be  but  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
vision  vistas  of  the  imagination — then  as- 
suredly the  existing  crisis  is  but  the  tran- 
sition to  power.     We  protest,  however, 
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against  all  that  inordinate  boasting,  which 
would  glory  as  if  the  great  consummation 
were  already  attained.  For  ourselves,  we 
do  not  belieye  that  it  is  as  yet  even  within 
reach ;  and  that  while  the  school  of  detail, 
of  accident,  character,  and  texture,  may 
and  does  produce  works  which  delight, 
and  in  some  measure  improye,  yet  that,  in 
its  whole  tendinis  and  purpose,  this  de- 
tailed mannerism  is  incon^atible  with  that 
largeness  of  thought  and  boldness  of 
handling  which  arises  from,  and  in  turn 
communicates,  ideas  of  power  and  gran- 
deur. 

The  old  masters,  whatever  might  be 
their  other  short-comings,  at  least  attained, 
in  great  degree,  to  this  largeness  and 
grandeur  of  purpose.  Salvator  might  not 
Enow  granite  from  limestone,  yet,  never- 
theless, he  certainly  has  successfully  com- 
municated to  others  the  sense  of  the 
weight  and  vastness  of  rocks,  the  untamed 
wildness  of  nature  unreclaimed.  In  those 
days  it  is  manifest  that  art  had  not  &llen 
under  the  influence  of  Comte's  Philoso- 
phie  Positive^  and  just  in  proportion  as 
science  had  not  dared  narrowly  and  ac- 
curately, by  metes  and  bounds,  to  circum- 
scribe the  confines  of  art,  was  there 
still  permitted  within  art's  territories  a 
lawless  impulse,  a  blind  yet  bold  intuition, 
which  cared  not  to  give  an  account  of  it- 
self and  its  doings.  Nature  was,  in  those 
days,  for  the  purposes  of  art,  in  some  re- 
spects better  comprehended  and  treated 
by  the  untutored  impulses  than  now  in 
our  times,  when  much  of  her  poetry  may 
have  &llen  the  victim  to  the  clear,  but 
cold,  dry  analysis  of  the  scientific  under- 
standing. We  do  not  cry  down  know- 
ledge, espedaUy  when  it  becomes  wisdom ; 
neiUier  do  we  oiepreciate  science,  especial- 
ly when  it  rises  from  crude  facts  to  laws ; 
but  we  do  object  to  that  misapplication  of 
cyclopediac  Imowledge,  and  oi  mere  muse- 
um and  cabinet-compiled  science,  to  the 
distinct  province  of  painting,  whereby,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  school  of  meaningless  de- 
tail has  risen,  which  robs'art  of  its  imagin- 
ation, and  thereby  leaves  her  powerless. 

Our  English  school  once  contained  the 
mromise  ofgreater  things.  The  visions  of 
Danby  and  Martin  were  epics,  outbursts 
of  enthusiasm,  a  ^and  intermingling  of 
things  seen  and  thmgs  imagined,  wherein 
nature  and  revelation  were  brought  to- 
gether and  fused  in  the  fervor  of  art  crea- 
tion. There  may  be  in  these  works  some 
extravagance.  Martin,  we  believe,  boasted 


that  he  had  put  into  a  picture  a  building 
seven  miles  high ;  and  his  coloring,  bad  in 
itself,  was  certainly  neither  true  to  nature 
nor  consonant  with  art-beauty  or  expres- 
sion. The  pictures  of  Danby  may  likewise, 
no  doubt,  be  open  to  hostile  criticism.  But 
whatever  exceptions  may  be  taken,  still 
the  works  of  these  men  do  serve,  in  some 
measure,  to  show  what  we  mean  by  power 
in  art.  Take,  for  example,  Martin's  JFhU 
of  Man — adreaqi-like  poem  of  the  imagina- 
tion, wherein  the  realities  of  earthly  beauty 
are  brought,  hj  the  creative  power  of  ar- 
tistic composition,  to  make  an  Eden  where 
God  might  reveal  his  glories  on  the  distant 
mountain-top,  or  talk,  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  beneath  the  cool  shadowy  trees. 
The  beauties  of  Italy,  of  the  Bosphorus, 
of  the  Lebanon,  and  the  land  of  God's 
revelations,  are  not  unknown  to  us ;  yet 
nowhere  can  we  recall  a  Godlike  scene  such 
as  this.  We  look  to  this  plate,  now  before 
us,  as  a  concentration  and  consummation 
of  what  we  have  seen ;  and  now,  in  the 
tranquillity  of  distance,  when  memory 
lends  food  and  fuel  to  the  imagination,  this 
engraving,  wretched  though  it  be  in  exe- 
cution, communicates  that  power,  that 
sense  and  rapture  of  infinitude,  which, 
after  earth  lies  exhausted,  are  stiU  left  ba 
a  victory  of  art. 

Then,  a^ain,  turn  to  an  engraving  ot 
Danby's  ^i>ening  of  the  Sixth  Seal:  an 
earthquake  rends  the  rocks  and  shakes 
the  stars  from  heaven.  Resistless  power 
here  breaks  forth  in  judgment — ^the  firma- 
ment melts  with  fervent  heat — ^lightning 
takes  the  rocks  for  thunderbolts,  accom- 
plishing the  prayer  of  the  kings,  of  the 
great  men,  and  of  the  bondsmen  who  cry 
unto  ^*  the  mountains  and  rocks,  fidl  on  us, 
and  hide  us  from  the  &ce  of  Him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne,''  ^^  for  the  great  day 
of  his  wrath  is  come."  Such  a  wqrk  wiu 
sufBcientiy  serve  to  show  what  we  mean 
by  the  natural  leading  up  to  the  superna- 
tural It  brings  together,  in  their  tuU  in- 
tensity, the  elements  of  earthly  power,  in- 
fuses them  with  the  force  of  genius,  and 
thus,  by  the  concentration  of  all  power, 
mental,  uatural,  and  in  some  s&iae  super- 
natural, a  work  is  created,  which  becomes 
in  irreat  measure  an  art-realization  of  the 
miLsuloos. 

Such  works  are  great  bv  the  greatness 
of  their  conception — ^by  tne  grandeur  of 
their  thoughts,  forms,  and  treatment ;  and 
to  secure  this  greatness,  the  minute  details 
of  nature  are  Uttie  needed.    The  vastness 
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of  the  scene,  the  terror  of  the  theme  and 
action,  so  completely  fill  the  thoughts,  that 
minor  facts  and  incidents  are  not  merely 
mentally  subordinate — ^they  are,  indeed, 
wholly  unheeded.  Do  the  kings  and 
bondsmen,  who  call  in  terror  upon  those 
jEalling  rocks,  mark  or  care  whether  they 
be  of  granite  or  of  mountain  limestone  ? 
Minor  detail  in  such  scenes  of  tragedy  is 
worse  than  useless ;  it  is  indeed  hostile  to, 
if  not  wholly  incompatible  with,  the  ^wer 
and  intensity  which,  in  works  of  this  im- 
port, constitute  the  very  essence  of  the 
sublime.  Minor  trivial  accessories,  unless 
they  involve  some  deep  meaning,  and  thus 
cease  to  be  trivial,  are  only  ma^ed  by  the 
eye,  remembered  by  the  mind,  when  the 
thoughts  are  vacant  of  weightier  matters. 
Do  you  think  that  the  Virgin  Marjr  noted 
the  texture  of  the  robes  in  which  the 
angel  Gabriel  came  to  announce  his  mes- 
sage ?  In  like  manner  it  was  not  till  later 
and  declining  days  that  art  learned  that 
angels  brought  not  their  wings  from 
heaven,  but  stole  them  from  the  sides  of 
hawks;  thenceforth  painters  began  to 
count  feathers,  and  instead  of  pennons 
dipped  in  rainbow  radiance,  the  mundane 
details  of  a  vulture's  plumage  were  given 
as  a  substitute  for  forms  and  colors  which 
the  imagination  had  fitly  chosen,  because 
not  belon^g  to  earth.  An  angel  of  this 
nineteenth  century  would,  doubtless,  come 
clothed  in  Manchester  cottons,  or  Lyons 
silks,  and  his  mission  be  unheeded,  and  his 
heaven-abode  forgotten,  in  our  admiration 
of  the  material,  texture,  and  quality  of  his 
atire. 

We  have  discoursed  thus  much  of  power 
in  many  of  its  aspects,  because,  in  an  age 
eminently  powerful,  art,  as  we  have  said, 
is  comparatively  weak.  We  know,  how- 
ever, no  reason  why  she  should  not  regain 
in  new  directions  that  influence  which, 
since  the  Middle  Ages,  she  has  lost.  Na- 
ture, we  have  seen,  contains  within  her 
realms,  manifestations  of  power  which  art 


has  yet  to  appropriate  and  make  her  own. 
Nature  has  tnoughts  of  grandeur,  waiting 
only  for  commensurate  genius  to  mold. 
It  is  the  power  of  thought  in  man  that 
can  alone  enable  art  efiiciently  to  work 
out  and  manifest  the  latent  yet  vital  and 
soul-like  powers  in  nature.  We  would 
venture,  tnen,  to  say  to  the  artist :  wait 
and  labor  till  you  have  found  and  framed 
a  thought  sufficiently  great  to  be  worthy 
of  expression.  A  noble  office  devolves 
upon  you;  it  is  required  that  you  shaU 
teach,  elevate,  and  advance  your  age ;  but 
before  you  can  wield  a  power  thus  to  move, 
you  must  be  the  like  power  be  moved 
yourself.  Men  in  sufficient  numbers  will 
always  be  found  to  perform  the  subordi- 
nate work  their  generation  may  requii-e ; 
but  you,  feeling  within  yourself  the  pro- 
mise of  greatness,  arrest  the  too  easy  de- 
scent into  those  minor  topics  about  which 
the  multitude  is  ever  busied  ;  stifle  in  their 
first  rise  the  trivialities  of  purposeless  de- 
tail ;  and,  instead  thereof,  foster  and  ma- 
ture master  and  moving  thoughts  in  na- 
ture— watch  for  their  nsing  in  your  own 
mind — studiously  gather  together  all  the 
forms  and  phases  of  beauty  and  of  grands 
eur  which  the  life  of  man  and  the  ways  of 
nature  present  for  your  using ;  and  thus 
having  made  your  own  life  a  poem,  your 
own  mind  a  temple  whereunto  all  high 
and  beauteous  thoughts  are  flocking,  then, 
in  the  fullness  and  overflow  of  your  heart, 
take  canvas,  and,  in  the  language  of  forms, 
light,  shade,  and  color,  express  thoughts 
worthy  of  a  great  mind  discoursing  with 
a  high  intent.  Your  works  will  then  move 
mankind  by  the  power  of  thought  they 
thus  contain.  To  apply  once  more  the 
words  of  Milton  to  our  subject,  there  will 
be  found  "  a  progeny  of  life  in  them  to 
be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  pro- 
geny they  are;  nay,  they  will  preserve, 
as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy  and  ex- 
traction of  that  living  intellect  that  bred 
them." 
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B0ILIM6   WATER-THK   BOILING   SPMNGS   OF   ICELAND. 


We  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being 
at  the  bottom  of  an  atmospheric  ocean 
whose  lower  strata  are  pressed  upon  by 
all  above  them.  Unlike  the  waters  of  the 
common  sea,  the  atmosphere  yields  con- 
siderably to  this  superincumbent  pressure. 
It  shrinks  like  a  compressed  spring,  and, 
like  it,  exercises  an  elastic  force  propor- 
tioned to  the  weight  which  it  has  to  l^ar. 
A  pillar  of  air,  with  a  base  of  one  square 
inch  resting  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
and  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere, 
weighs,  in  round  numbers,  fifteen  pounds; 
and  this,  therefore,  is  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  atmosphere  on  each  square  inch  of 
the  sea's  surface.  It  varies  within  narrow 
limits,  according  as  the  pressure  is  that  of 
the  warm,  light  air  of  the  south,  or  of  the 
cool,  dense  air  of  the  north:  in  the  former 
case  the  barometer  falls,  in  the  latter  it 
rises.  We  have  heard  an  intelligent 
youth  ask  the  following  question  :  "  Sup- 
pose a  room  containing  people  to  be  shut 
up,  and  every  chink  and  cranny  closed,  so 
that  all  oommmiication  shall  be  cut  away 
between  the  air  within  and  that  without. 
Here,  although  the  ceiling  and  walls  inter- 
pose to  shield  the  people  m  the  room  from 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  still  each 
of  them  bears  the  same  pressure  as  a  per- 
son outside  the  room ;  and  a  barometric 
column  will  stand  as  high  within  the  room 
as  without  it.  What  is  the  reason?" 
The  reason  is,  that  the  air  within  the 
room  possesses  the  full  elastic  force  which 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  can  give  to 
it ;  the  spring  was  compressed  before  the 
room  was  closed,  and  its  power  of  lifting 
the  barometric  column  is  therefore  the 
same  as  that  of  the  free  atmosphere. 

A  vessel  of  water  with  its  surfece  ex- 
posed yields  up  vapor  at  all  temperatures, 
and  the  water  will  finally  disappear ;  but 
the  elastic  force  of  this  vapor  will  depend 
on  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  gene- 
rated, being  greater  the  higher  the  tem- 
perature. If  the  heat  be  sufficient  to  boil 
the  water,  bubbles   rise,  and   sometimes 


float  for  a  considerable  time  upon  the 
surface.  Let  us  consider  the  case  of  such 
a  bubble,  whose  area  is  one  square  inch. 
The  fragile  thing  bears  the  atmospheric 
pressure  of  fifteen  pounds.  Why,  then, 
does  not  the  film  burst  ?  Simply  because 
the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  within  the 
bubble  is  exactly  equal  to  the  elastic  force 
of  the  air  without  it ;  so  that  the  film  is 
in  reality  placed  between  two  gaseous 
cushions,  which  press  upon  it  equally,  in 
opposite  directions,  and  therefore  neutral- 
ize each  other.  Until  the  water  is  hot 
enough  to  produce  steam  of  this  tension, 
it  cannot  boil ;  the  tendency  to  ebullition 
is  subdued  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
Under  the  full  atmospheric  pressure  of 
fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch,  water 
boils  at  a  temperature  of  212^  Fahr.;  and 
hence  steam  generated  at  this  tempera- 
ture is  said  to  have  an  elastic  force  equal 
to  one  atmosphere.  But  if  a  portion  ofthe 
atmospheric  pressure  be  removed,  water 
will  boil  before  it  reaches  212o.  Take 
the  case  of  a  bubble  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  water  at  the  top  of  a  mountain. 
We  have  seen  that  the  existence  of  the 
thin  film  which  constitutes  the  bubble, 
depends  on  the  pressure  against  it  firom 
within  being  the  same  as  the  pressure  up<Hi 
it  from  without.  But  the  pressure  without 
the  bubble  on  the  summit  ofthe  mountain 
is  less  than  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
hence  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  must 
be  less  in  the  former  position  than  in  the 
latter.  This  is  the  case ;  and  to  produce 
this  feebly  elastic  steam  less  heat  is  re- 
quired ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  boiling 
point  of  water  on  the  mountain  is  lower 
than  at  the  sea  level.  At  18,000  feet,  on 
Donkia  mountain,  in  the  Himalaya,  Dr. 
Hooker  found  that  water  boiled  at  180°  ; 
so  that  tea,  soup,  and  chocolate,  which 
require  to  be  made  with  water  of  nearly 
a  temperature  of  212"F.,  would  be  of  very 
inferior  quality  in  this  mountain  region. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  ascend  a 
mountain  to  satisfy   ourselves  that  the 
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boOing  point  sinks  as  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  diminished.  If  water  at  ISO^' 
be  placed  mider  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  and  the  air  be  removed  imtil  the 
pressure  becomes  as  low  as  it  is  on  Donkia, 
the  water  will  boil.  It  is  not  even  ne- 
cessary to  heat  the  more  volatile  liquids 
to  produce  this  effect.  A  beaker  of  alco- 
hol placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  our 
climate,  will  boil  violently  when  the  re- 
ceiver is  sufficiently  exhausted.  Revers- 
ing the  conditions,  we  can,  by  increasing 
the  pressure  upon  its  surface,  enable  water 
to  attain  a  &r  higher  temperature  than 
212^  without  boiling.  Thus,  as  is  natural 
to  expect,  an  external  force  which  resists 
the  tendency  of  heat  to  tear  asunder  the 
particles  of  a  liquid,  and  convert  it  into 
vapor,  elevates  the  boiling  point  of  the 
liquid. 

The  boiling  point  depends  also  on  the 
nature  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  liquid  is 
placed.  Any  thing  that  resists  the  separa- 
tion of  the  particles  produces  the  same 
effect  as  an  increase  of  external  pressure. 
Water  adheres  to  certain  surfaces  much 
more \ strongly  than  to  others;  thus,  it 
clings  to  glass  more  tenaciously  than  to 
metal ;  so  that,  to  make  water  boil  in  a 
glass  vessel,  requires  more  heat  than  is 
necessary  if  it  be  contained  in  a  metallic 
vessel. 

In  boiling  their  solutions  in  glass  vessels, 
chemists  have  to  be  very  careful,  for  the 
adhesion  between  glass  and  liquid  is  over- 
come by  jerks ;  instead  of  the  amicable 
ebullition  exhibited  in  a  metallic  vessel, 
the  solution  boils  by  starts ;  and  this  in 
sometimes  so  energetic  a  manner  as  to 
project  the  solution  quite  out  of  the  glass 
vessel.  But  the  most  remarkable  influ- 
ence upon  the  boiling  point  of  water  is 
exercised  by  the  air  which  it  holds  in 
solution.  When  water  is  exposed  to  air, 
a  certain  amount  of  the  latter  is  absorbed 
by  the  liquid,  the  magnitude  of  the  ab- 
sorption being  proportional  to  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  expel 
this  air,  but  it  may  be  done  by  continual 
boiling.  Imagine  a  glass  tube,  which  has 
been  exhausted  by  the  air-pump,  to  be 
half  filled  with  water  which  has  been 
{)iirged  of  its  air  by  boiling,  and  hermeti- 
(jally  closed  at  both  ends.  This  water 
adheres  so  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  tube, 
that  when  the  latter  is  turned  upside 
down,  the  liquid  will  not  &11  downward. 


but  will  cling  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tube.  This  experiment  shows  that  the 
adhesion  between  the  liquid  and  the  glass 
is  enormously  increased  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  air,  for  no  such  effect  could  oe  pro- 
duced with  ordinary  water;  but  it  also 
teaches  that  the  cohesion  among  the  par- 
ticles of  the  liquid  itself  is  very  great ; 
for  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  central 
portion  of  the  liqmd  column  from  detach- 
mg  itself  from  the  portion  in  contact  with 
the  tube,  except  the  cohesion  between  the 
liquid  partic]^  themselves.  Now  here 
we  have  a  force  which  tends  to  resist  the 
separation  of  the  particles;  how  will  it 
affect  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid? 
Most  remarkably.  W  ater  thus  purged  of 
its  air  may  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
276°  Fahr.  without  boiling ;  and  when  it 
does  boil,  it  is  not  with  the  jsentle  ebulli- 
tion of  ordinary  water.  'Hie  particles 
snap  suddenly  asunder  like  a  broken 
spnng,  and  ebullition  is  converted  into 
explosion. 

It  is  possible  that  this  propertv  of  water 
may  sometimes  act  disastrously  m  the  case 
of  steam-boUers.  For  if  the  water  in  a 
boiler  be  deprived  of  its  air  by  long  boil- 
ing, it  may  assume  the  condition  described, 
and  become  heated  to  a  degree  &r  beyond 
that  which  corresponds  to  the  pressure 
upon  its  surface,  as  indicated  by  the  gauge. 
Explosions  very  otlea  occur  at  the  precise 
moment  when  the  engineer  turns  on  the 
steam ;  an  act  which  would  be  calculated 
to  rupture  the  cohesion  of  a  mass  of  water 
in  the  state  referred  to,  and  lio  cause  it 
instantly  to  apply  its  excess  of  heat  to  the 
generation  of  steam  of  enormous  tension. 
No  man  practically  acquainted  with  ex- 
perimental investigation,  and  the  number- 
less chances  that  arise  to  modify  and  de- 
feat the  most  probable  conjectures,  will 
be  inclined  to  express  himself  dogmati- 
cally upon  the  point  in  question.  But 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  we  ought  to 
know  whether  this  cause,  or  the  other 
causes,  with  which  conjecture  alone  now 
deals,  can  practically  affect  the  question 
of  boiler-explosions.  We  know  nothhig; 
but  we  ought  to  know  a  great  deal,  for 
the  whole  subject  is  clearly  within  the 
range  of  experimental  investigation.  In- 
stead of  being  reduced  to  vague  surmises, 
certain  experimental  results  ought  to  be 
before  us  as  the  basis  on  which  to  found  a 
rational  opinion.  But  such  results  are 
wanting,  not  on  account  of  the  insupera- 
ble difficulty  of  the  subject,  but  simply 
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because  there  is  no  pei*so]i  with  sufficient 
cash,  leisure,  ability,  and  inclination  to  un- 
dertake the  investigation. 

We  now  turn  to  the  examination  of  an- 
other interesting  point  connected  with  the 
boiling  of  water.  To  a  person  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  facts  of  the  case,  nothing 
can  appear  more  manifestly  true  than  the 
statement  that  the  hotter  a  vessel  is  into 
which  water  is  poured,  the  sooner  the 
liquid  will  boi].  But  this  statement  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  fact.  Let  a  sil- 
ver basin  be  heated  to  redness,  and  let  a 
small  quantity  of  water  be  poured  into  it. 
The  water,  instead  of  flashing  into  steam, 
as  might  be  expected,  will  gather  itself 
into  a  globule,  and  roll  upon  the  hot  sur- 
fiice  as  a  drop  of  mercury  upon  a  table,  or 
as  a  rain-drop  upon  a  cabbage-leaf.  The 
liquid  is  in  a  state  of  incessant  motion : 
sometimes  it  elongates  itself  into  an  oval 
in  one  direction ;  then,  drawing  itself  up, 
it  becomes  elongated  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  former ;  and  these  changes 
take  place  so  rapidly  that  a  star-shaped  fig- 
ure is  often  the  result.  Sometimes  rosettes 
of  surpassing  beauty  are  thus  formed. 
While  thp  drop  is  in  this  spheroidal  condi- 
tion, as  it  called,  let  the  lamp  which  heats 
it  be  withdrawn ;  the  basin  gradually  cools, 
and  after  a  short  time  the  drop  loses  its 
spheroidal  shape,  spreads  out  on  the  surface 
of  the  basin,  and  is  instantaneouslv  thrown 
into  violent  ebullition.  Througnout  the 
Continent,  this  is  known  as  the  experi- 
ment of  Leidenfrost,  who  described  the 
phenomenon  in  a  work  published  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Water  is  not  the  only  liquid  which  is 
capable  of  exhibiting  this  effect :  it  is  ob- 
tained more  easily  with  alcohol,  and  still 
more  easily  with  ether.  In  fact,  the  more 
volatile  the  liquid,  the  more  readily  it  as- 
sumes the  spheroidal  condition.  In  the 
place  of  a  metallic  basin,  water  near  its 
boiling-point  may  be  made  use  of  to  sup- 
port a  drop  of  ether.  Instead  of  mixing 
with  the  hot  water,  the  ether  gathers 
itself  up  into  a  globule,  and  rolls  about 
upon  the  surface  of  the  other  liquid. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  singu- 
lar phenomenon,  differences  of  opinion 
still  exist  among  men  of  science  ;  but  we 
imagine,  that  those  who  have  studied  it 
aright  will  be  found  to  be  tolerably  una- 
nimous. M.  Boutigny  propounded  a 
theory  which  had  no  scientific  basis,  and 
therefore  never  made  a  convert.  M.  Buff 
considers  the  action  to  be  precisely  the 


same  as  that  exhibited  by  a  drop  of  mer- 
cury ;  that  the  heating  of  the  metal  esta- 
blishes the  same  relation  between  it  and  a 
drop  of  water  as  that  which  ordinarily 
exists  between  mercury  and  a  sur&ce  of 
glass  or  porcelain.  The  very  appearance 
of  the  drop  on  the  heated  surface  suggests 
the  idea  that  the  liquid  and  metal  are  not 
in  contact  with  each  other. 

At  an  early  period  of  railway  history  it 
was  proposed  by  that  original  genius, 
George  Stephenson,  to  snbstitate  for  ordi- 
nary steel  springs,  in  the  case  of  V>como- 
tives,  springs  of  elastic  steam.  It  was 
proposed  to  convey  the  steam  into  cylin- 
ders, in  which  pistons  should  move  steam- 
tight;  these  pistons,  supported  by  the 
steam  beneath  them,  were  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  locomotive.  Now,  what 
the  great  engineer  proposed  for  the  loco- 
motive, the  spheroidal  drop  effects  for 
itself — it  is  borne  upon  a  cushion  of  it« 
own  steam.  The  sur&ce  must  be  hot 
enough  to  generate  steam  of  sufficient 
tension  to  lift  the  drop.  The  body  which 
bears  the  drop  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  yield  up  readily  a  supply  of  heat ; 
for  the  drop  evaporates  and  becomes  gra- 
dually smaller,  and  to  make  good  the  heat 
absorbed  by  the  vapor,  the  substance  on 
which  the  drop  rests  must  yield  heat  freely 
— in  other  words,  it  must  be  a  good  con- 
ductor of  heat.  This  is  why  a  sUver  basin 
was  recommended  for  the  experiment,  for 
silver  stands  at  the  head  of  conductors. 
Again,  a  cushion  of  vapor  being  required, 
the  liquid  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
furnish  this.  Hence  it  is  that  the  most 
volatile  liquids  —  those  which  are  most 
readily  converted  into  vapor — show  the 
phenomenon  most  readily.  It  is  to  the 
escape  of  steam  in  regular  pulses  from  be- 
neatn  the  drop  that  the  beautiful  figures 
which  it  sometimes  exhibits  are  to  he 
referred.  By  using  a  very  flat  basin,  over 
which  the  spheroidal  drop  spreads  itself 
widely,  we  render  it  difficult  for  the  vapor 
to  escape  from  the  center  to  the  edges  of 
the  drop ;  and  this  resistance  may  be  in- 
creased till  the  vapor  finds  it  easier  to  break 
in  bubbles  through  the  middle  of  the  drop 
than  to  escape  laterally. 

All  the  facts  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  explanation,  that  it  is  the  deve- 
lopment and  incessant  renewal  of  a  steam 
spring  at  the  lower  surface  of  the  drop 
which  keeps  the  liquid  from  contact  with 
the  metal,  and  shields  it  from  the  commu- 
nication of  heat  by  contact.     Owing  to 
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this,  indeed,  the  liquid  in  the  spheroidal 
condition  never  reaches  its  boiling  tem- 
perature. If  you  plunge  a  thermometer 
mto  a  spheroid  of  water  in  a  red-hot  ves- 
sel, its  temperature  will  be  found  to  be 
some  degrees  under  212*.  When  the  lamp 
is  withdrawn  and  the  basin  cools,  the  ten- 
sion of  the  steam  underneath  the  drop 
becomes  gradually  feebler.  The  spring 
loses  its  force,  the  drop  sinks,  and  finally 
comes  in  contact  with  the  metaL  Heat 
is  then  suddenly  imparted  to  the  liquid, 
which  immediately  bursts  into  ebullition. 
It  is  ft  common  experiment,  and  one 
which  may  be  made  in  any  smithy,  to  rub 
the  tongue  against  a  bar  of  white-hot  iron. 
The  tenderest  lady  who  chances  to  read 
this  article  may  make  the  experiment  with 
perfect  impunity,  provided  the  bar  be 
sufficiently  heated.  In  this  case,  the  layer 
of  vapor  developed  between  the  hot  metal 
and  the  moist  tongue,  effectuallv  shields 
the  latter  from  harm.  And  this  brings  us 
to  those  remarkable  experiments,  the  per- 
formance of  which,  by  M.  Boutigny,  exci- 
ted so  much  interest  a  few  years  ago.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Ipswich,  in  1851,  many  of  the  visitors  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  M.  Boutigny 
pass  his  hand  through  a  stream  of  molten 
iron.  Previous  to  doing  so,  the  experi- 
menter dipped  his  hand  in  a  bucket  of 
water.  He  afterwards  scooped,  with  his 
fingers,  the  liquid  metal  out  of  a  crucible, 
and  scattered  its  drops  around  like  those 
of  water.  A  similar  experiment  maybe 
made  ^ith  molten  lead,  care  being  taken 
to  skim  the  oxide  from  the  surface,  and 
render  it  clean.  The  fingers,  moistened 
by  water,  or  by  liquid  anmnonia,  may  be 
dipped  into  the  lead  with  impunity.  Here, 
also,  the  hotter  the  metal,  the  less  will  be 
the  danger.  Pondering  upon  these  results, 
the  miraculous  disappears  from  the  follow- 
ing experiment,  made  by  a  holy  man  of 
antiquity.  In  the  year  241,  Sapor  gave 
orders  to  his  wise  men  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  convert  certain  of  his  subjects 
who  had  backslidden  from  the  faith  of 
their  ancestors.  To  effect  this,  one  of  the 
priests  of  the  dominant  sect,  Abdurabad 
Mabrasphaud  by  name,  offered  to  submit 
to  what  he  called  the  fiery  ordeal.  He 
proposed  that  a  quantity  of  molten  copper 
should  be  poured  over  his  body,  on  condi- 
tion that,  if  he  remained  uninjured,  the 
dissidents  should  return  to  their  ancient 
belief  This  was  agreed  to  ;  and  eighteen 
pounds  of  the  molten  metal  were  poured 


over  his  naked  body.  He  escaped  un- 
harmed, and  the  heretics  were  all  con- 
verted. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  water  in  the 
red-hot  metallic  capsule  does  not  reach  its 
boiling  point :  the  existence  of  an  intensely 
cold  liquid  in  such  a  vessel  is  also  possible. 
It  is  well  known  that  carbonic  acid  gas 
can  be  rendered  liquid  by  great  pressure. 
It  is  needless  to  observe  that  this  gas  is 
one  of  the  products  of  respiration ;  that 
its  escape  causes  the  effervescence  of 
champagne  and  soda-water;  and  that  if 
marble,  or  chalk,  which  is  a  carbonate  of 
lime,  be  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  or  any 
other  acid,  this  gas  is  liberated  in  abun- 
dance. The  liquid  carbonic  acid  is  pre- 
served in  strong  iron  bottles,  which  are 
closed  by  perfectly-fitting  taps.  When 
one  of  these  is  opened,  the  substance 
being  relieved  from  the  pressure  which 
held  it  in  the  liquid  condition,  flashes  into 
gas — ^but  not  all  of  it.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  body,  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to 
the  gaseous  condition,  absorbs  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  heat.  So  great  is  the 
amount  of  heat  absorbed  in  the  case  now 
before  us,  and  so  intense  is  the  cold  pro- 
duced by  this  absorption,  that  a  great 
gortion  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  actually 
'ozen,  and  may  be  collected  as  a  pure 
white  snow. 

Not  only  does  a  body  in  passing  from 
the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  condition  ab- 
sorb a  large  amount  of  heat ;  in  passing 
from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  a  similar 
absorption,  and  a  corresponding  produc- 
tion of  cold,  takes  place.  If  the  solid  car- 
bonic acid  obtained  in  the  manner  above 
described,  be  mixed  with  ether,  the  so- 
lid melts,  and  the.  cold  produced  is  the 
most  intense  known  to  man.  Fahrenheit 
thought  that  the  lowest  temperature  pos- 
sible was  at  32''  below  the  freezing-point 
of  water,  and  hence  chose  this  point  is 
the  zero  of  his  scale ;  but  with  a  mixture 
of  carbonic  acid  and  ether,  Thilorier  ob- 
tained a  temperature  152''  below  the  freez- 
ing point  of  water,  and  Mitchell  one  IW 
below  the  same  point. 

If  a  quantity  of  the  mixture  be  placed 
in  a  red-hot  metallic  crucible,  the  elastic 
force  of  the  ether-vapor  shields  the  sub- 
stance from  contact  with  the  vessel,  the 
heat  imparted  by  the  latter  is  absorbed 
by  the  vapor,  and  the  mixture  remains 
intensely  cold.  If  a  spoon  containing 
water  be  plunged  into  the  mixture,  the 
water  is  instantly  converted  into  ice.     If 
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a  quantity  of  murcury  be  placed  in  a  cop-  finally,  the  water  within  the  flask  touches 
jJer  ladle,  and  immersed  m  the  mixture,  the  hot  metal,  steam  is  suddenly  gener- 
it  also  is  frozen ;  and  the  mercury  thus  ated,  and  the  cork  is  propelled  violently 
solidified,  may  be  bent  backward  and  upward.  It  is  usual  to  pass  through  the 
forward,  and  cut  with  a  knife  like  cheese,  cork  a  fine  glass  tube,  to  permit  the  small 
The  carbonic  acid  itself  furnishes  us  with  portion  of  vapor  generated  while  the 
an  example  of  a  solid  in  the  spheroidal  liquid  is  in  the  spheroidal  condition  to 
condition.  As  fast  as  it  can  supply  itself  escape.  Now,  it  is  strongly  asserted  by 
with  the  necessary  heat  from  surrounding  some,  and  indeed  the  opinion  is  entertained 
bodies,  it  is  converted  into  gas.  If  placed  by  men  eminent  in  science,  that  the  force 
upon  any  smooth  surface,  it  slides  about  which  produces  the  expulsion  of  the  cork^ 
upon  it  without  apparent  friction,  the  ofren  comes  into  plav  on  a  grand  scale  in 
sliding  being  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  explosion  of  boilers.  But  here,  as  in 
lubricated  by  its  own  vapor.  It  may  be  the  case  previously  referred  to^  we  are 
held  in  the  hand,  or  even  placed  in  the  left  entirely  to  conjecture.  We  conld 
mouth,  (care  being  taken  not  to  inspire  patiently  submit  to  this,  if  it  were  inevi- 
while  it  is  thereO  and  no  painful  senation  table ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is 
of  cold  is  felt.  Were  the  hand  and  tongue,  every  probability  that,  by  a  course  of  suit- 
however,  not  shielded  by  the  vapor,  the  able  experiments,  this  momentous  pro* 
carbonic  acid  would  be  almost  as  destruc-  blem  might  be  thoroughly  dissected ;  out 
tive  as  a  red-hot  metal.  When  squeezed  such  experiments  have  never  yet  been 
into  contact  with  the  skin,  it  burns  it  se-  made.  The  Government  Inspector  hands 
verely.  The  freezing  of  water,  and  even  in  his  annual  statement  of  boiler  explo- 
of  mercury,  in  red-hot  vessels,  may  also  sions  and  the  associated  loss  of  life  and 
be  effected  by  liquid  sulphurous  acid ;  limb ;  but  as  yet  no  effort  has  been  made 
but  the  cold  tnus  produced  is  not  at  all  to  determine  practically  the  conditions 
so  intense  as  that  ootained  in  the  manner  under  which  such  explosions  occur;  which, 
above  described.  nevertheless,  is  the  first  essential  step  to- 

While  engaged  on  the  present  article,  ward  an  intelligent  application  of  the  re- 

an  anecdote  of  a  reputed  miracle  reached  sources  of  science  in  averting  such  cataa- 

us,  which  in  all  probability  is  to  be  re-  trophes. 

ferred  to  the  scientific  principles  just  de-  Another  subject  which  ranges  itself 
scribed.  Some  years  ago,  a  missionary  in  under  the  title  of  this  article  is  that  of  the 
the  South-Sea  islands  was  visited  by  some  boiling  springs  of  Iceland.  ^^  The  Great 
of  the  native  chie&,  who  came  to  inform  Geyser ''  is  the  largest  of  these  springs, 
him  that  a  priest  of  a  rival  sect  in  the  It  oonsbts  of  a  tube  seventy  feet  deep  and 
neighborhood,  had,  in  their  presence,  con-  ten  in  diameter,  which  expands  at  its  saxDf 
verted  water  into  ice  in  a  red-hot  vessel,  mit  into  a  basin  measuring  fifty-two  feet 
and  had  leferred  to  the  fkct  as  an  evidence  across  from  north  to  south,  and  sixty  feel 
of  his  divine  mission.  The  missionary  from  east  to  west.  Both  the  tube  and  the 
was  asked  if  he  could  do  the  like,  and  basin  are  lined  with  a  smooth  coating  of 
was  obliged  to  confess  his  inability.  He  silica,  so  hard  as  to  bear  the  blows  of  % 
wrote  home,  however,  and  obtained  the  hammer  without  breaking.  Let  us  in- 
necessary  instructions  for  the  performance  auire  how  the  tube  was  constructed,  and 
of  the  experiment ;  but  whether  he  sue-  this  perfect  plaster  laid  on.  The  water 
ceeded  in  neutralizing  the  power  of  his  of  the  Geyser,  when  analysed,  is  found  to 
rival,  we  have  not  yet  been  informed.  contain  in  everv  1000  parts  the  ifollowing 

Before    quitting    the    subject   of  the  substances,  in  the  proportions  stated : 
spheroidal  condition  of  water,  a  word  is 

perhaps,  necessary  on  the  part  it  may     Silica 0*6097 

play  in  a  small  flask  of  thin  sheet  copper,     Carbonate  of  Soda 0-1989 

with  a  horizontal  handle  attached  to  its     Carbonate  of  Ammonia 0008« 

neck;   let  the  bottom  of  the  flask  be  ISfLtSp'oth    !    !    !    !    !    !    o'ml 

heated  over  a  spint-lamp,  and  while  m     Sulphate  of  Magnesia 0-004» 

this  state  let  a  little  water  (hot  water  is     Chloride  of  Sodium 0-2631 

best)  be  poured  into  it.     The  liquid  will     Sulphide  of  Sodium 00088 

assume   tlie   spheroidal   form.     Let  the     Carbonic  Acid 0*0667 

flask  be  corked,  and  the  lamp  withdrawn : 

for  a  short  time  all  remains  quiescent ;  Now,  here  we  find  silica,  the  very  sab> 
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Stance  which  lines  the  tube,  dissolved  in 
the  water  in  considerable  quantity  ;  and 
hence  we  might  be  led  to  infer  that  the 
lining  of  the  tube  was  a  sediment  deposited 
by  the  water.  But  the  water  deposits  no 
sediment.  It  may  be  bottled  and  pre- 
served for  years  without  showing  the 
slightest  precipitate.  The  lining,  how- 
ever, is  unquestionably  the  product  of  the 
water ;  how  then  has  it  been  deposited  ? 
If  we  take  a  quantity  of  the  Geyser  water 
and  permit  it  to  evaporate  in  a  porcelain 
basin,  the  liquid  creeps,  by  capillary  at- 
traction, a  little  way  up  the  sides  of  the 
basin :  it  is  here  speedily  evaporated,  and 
deposits  upon  the  basin  a  rmg  of  nlica. 
In  the  center  of  the  basin  the  water  re- 
tains its  transparency ;  and  not  till  the 
evaporation  has  been  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable time  does  the  slightest  turbidity 
appear.  Let  us  now  imagine  the  case  of 
a  simple  thermal  sprin?  charged  with 
siUca,  whose  waters  flo#  down  a  gentle 
incline.  The  water  thus  exposed  evapo- 
rates quickly,  deposits  its  sinca,  and  gra- 
dually raises  the  side  over  which  it  flows. 
The  outlet  is  shifted  to  another  position ; 
this  becomes  elevated  in  its  turn,  and 
thus  the  stream,  by  erecting  obstacles  in 
itsown  way,has  to  travel  round  and  round, 
depositing  its  burden  as  it  moves  along. 
This  process  continues  until,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  a  shaft  is  formed,  and  we  have 
the  wonderftil  apparatus  whose  dimen- 
sions are  siven  above.  A  brief  inspection 
of  the  vicmity  is  indeed  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  spring  is  capable  of  building  its 
own  tube.  The  mouth  of  the  Great  Geyser 
is  on  the  summitof  a  high  mound,  formed 
by  deposits  from  the  spring.  But  in 
raising  this  mound,  the  spring  must  also 
have  formed  the  tube  which  perforates  it, 
and  thus  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  that  the 
spring  is  the  architect  of  the  shaft  in  which 
it  lodges. 

Having  constructed  our  tube,  let  us  now 
examine  the  observed  &ct8.  Ima^ne  a 
traveler  arriving  at  the  Gkyser,  and  find- 
the  tube  and  basin  filled  with  hot  water. 
He  hears  at  intervals  explosions  which 
shake  the  earth  beneath  him.  Imme- 
diately after  each  explosion  he  observes 
the  water  in  the  basin  of  the  Geyser  to  be 
agitated :  the  liquid  column  is  ufted  to  a 
height  of  five  or  six  feet,  thus  producing 
an  eminence  in  the  center  of  the  basin, 
and  causing  the  liquid  to  overflow  its 
rim.  These  elevations  of  the  column  are 
like  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts  at  an 


eruption.  The  traveler  waits:  the  ex- 
plosions and  consequent  agitation  of  the 
water  in  the  basin  become  more  frequent ; 
at  length  an  apparently  convulsive  strug- 
gle takes  place ;  jets  are  cast  up  in  suc- 
cession ;  the  Geyser  seems  to  gather 
strength,  and  finally  the  display  is  con- 
cluded by  the  projection  into  the  air  of 
a  mixed  column  of  steam  and  water,  which 
sometimes  reaches  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet. 

Sir  George  Mackende,  in  his  "  Travels  '• 
in  Iceland,  ^ves  the  following  account  of 
his  visit  to  me  Geysers : 

**  However  strongly  the  feelings  excited  by 
the  productions  of  the  springs,  and  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  surrounding  country,  were  im- 
pressed upon  us,  we  often  turned  anxiously  to- 
wards the  Geysers,  longing  for  a  repetition  of 
their  wonderml  operations.  The  descriptions 
we  had  read,  and  the  ideas  we  had  formed  of 
their  grandeur,  were  all  lost  in  the  amazement 
excited  on  their  being  actually  before  us ;  and 
though  I  may  perhaps  raise  their  attributes  in 
the  estimation  of  the  reader,  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  can  not  convey  the  slightest  idea  of  the  min- 
gled raptures  of  wonder,  admiration,  and  terror, 
with  which  our  hearts  were  filled ;  nor  do  I 
fear  that  any  conceptions  which  may  arise  of 
the  astonishing  efiects  of  the  Geysers,  will  leave 
the  traveler  disappointed,  who  trusts  himslf  to 
tempestuous  ocean,  and  braves  fatigue,  in  order 
to  visit  what  must  be  reckoned  among  the  great- 
est wonders  of  the  world. 

''After  yielding  a  little  to  impatience,  we 
were  gratified  by  symptoms  of  oonmiotion  in 
the  Great  Geyser.  At  three  minutes  before  two 
o^clock,  we  again  heard  subterranean  discharges, 
and*the  watw  flowed  over  the  edge  of  the  basin, 
but  no  jet  took  place.  The  same  happened  at 
twenty-five  minutes  past  five  o'clock,  and  at 
five  minutes  before  seven.  At  thirty-nve  min- 
utes past  eight  it  boiled  over  again 

Having  been  busily  engaged  in  packing  our 
specimens,  and  being  somewhat  tired,  we  went 
to  sleep  a  little  earlier  than  usual  We  lay  with 
our  clothes  on,  separated  fi*om  the  ground  by 
sheepskins  and  a  rug,  in  order  that  we  might 
start  at  a  moment's  notice.  Mr.  FeU  and  Mr. 
Floed  had  left  us  to  return  to  Reikiarik,  and  we 
had  soon  cause  to  regret  that  they  had  departed 
before  the  next  eruption  of  the  Great  Geyser 
took  place.  On  lying  down,  we  could  not  sleep 
more  than  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time,  our  anxi- 
ety causing  us  ofi^n  to  raise  our  heads  to  listen. 
'  At  last  the  joyful  sound  struck  my  ears,  and  I 
started  up  with  a  shout,  at  the  same  moment 
when  our  guides,  who  were  sleeping  in  their 
Iceland  tent  at  a  short  distance  opposite  to  us, 
jumped  up  in  their  shirts,  and  hallooed  to  ua 
In  an  instant  we  were  within  sight  of  the  Geyser ; 
the  discharges  continuing,  being  more  frequent 
and  louder  than  before,  and  resembling  the  dis- 
tant firing  of  artillery  from  a  ship  at  sea.    This 
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happened  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock ;  at  which 
time,  though  the  sky  was  cloudy,  the  light  was 
more  than  sufficient  for  showing  the  Geyser ;  but 
it  was  of  that  degree  of  fidntness  which  rendered  a 
gloomy  country  still  more  dismal.  Such  a  mid- 
night scene  as  was  now  before  us  can  seldom  be 
witnessed.  The  description  fails  altogether.  The 
Geyser  did  not  disappoint  us,  and  seemed  as  if 
it  were  exerting  itself  to  exhibit  all  its  glory  on 
the  eve  of  our  departure.  It  raged  furiously, 
and  threw  up  a  succession  of  magnificent  jets, 
the  highest  of  which  was  at  least  ninety  feet. 
At  this  time  I  took  a  sketch  ....  but  no  draw- 
ing, no  engraving,  can  possibly  convey  any  idea 
of  the  noise  and  velocity  of  the  jets,  nor  of  the 
swift  rolling  of  the  clouds  of  vapor,  which  were 
hurled  one  over  another  with  amazing  rapidity. 
Alter  this  great  exertion,  the  water,  as  before, 
sunk  into  the  pipe,  leaving  the  basin  empty.'' 

With  regard  to  the  height  attained  by 
the  jets,  it  may  be  here  stated,  that  many 
of  them  were  accurately  measured,  in  1846, 
by  M.  Sartorius  von  Waltershausen.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  A.M.,  on  the  5th  of  July, 
an  eruption  occurred  which  threw  up  jets 
to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifly-five 
feet ;  and  on  the  14th  of  July,  at  a  quarter 
past  three  o'clock  A.M.,  jets  were  pro- 
jected to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  feet.  These  heights  were  pro- 
perly determined  by  a  theodolite,  and 
may  therefore  be  trusted. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  submits  the  fol- 
lowing theory  of  the  Great  Geyser, 
"formed  on  the  spot  while  the  pheno- 
mena were  before  mm :" 

**  A  column  of  water  is  suspended  in  a  pipe 
by  the  expansive  force  of  steam  confinea  in 
cavities  under  the  sur&ce.  An  additional  quan- 
tity of  steam  can  only  be  produced  by  more 
heat  being  evolved.  When  heat  is  suddenly 
evolved,  and  elastic  vapor  suddenly  produced, 
we  can  at  once  account  for  explosions  accom- 
panied by  noises.  The  accumulation  of  steam 
will  cause  agitation  in  the  column  of  water,  and 
a  further  production  of  vapor.  The  pressure 
of  the  column  will  be  overcome,  and  the  steam 
escaping,  will  force  the  water  upward  along 
with  it" 

Soon  after  his  return  to  France,  M. 
Descloizeau  published  his  "  Physical  and 
Geological  Observations  on  the  principal 
Geysers  of  Iceland." 

"  In  the  Great  Geyser,"  writes  this  observer, 
*^  the  eruptions  are  preceded  by  subterraneous 
detonations,  which  have  always  been  justly 
compared  to  a  distant  sound  of  artillery,  and 
which  powerfully  shake  the  base  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  cone.  After  each  detonation,  the 
column  of  water  which  occupies  the  central 


channel  is  upraised,  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere, 
some  meters  above  the  surface  of  the  basin ; 
then  all  becomes  calm  again.  These  detonations 
and  uplifting  of  the  column  occur  pretty  re- 
gularly every  two  hours,  as  we  ascertainea  by 
a  series  of  observations  carried  on  for  several 
days,  and,  consequently,  they  are  &r  from  an- 
nouncing a  great  eruption;  but  when  this  is 
approaching,  detonations  stronger  and  more  fre- 
quent than  the  first  are  heard ;  the  uprisings  of 
the  central  column  become  more  and  more  con- 
siderable, and  suddenly  an  immense  column  of 
water,  ten  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  is  pro- 
jected into  the  air  to  a  height  varying  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet ;  it  spreads 
like  a  fountain  at  its  summit,  and  faUs  again  in 

dinto  the  lar^  reservoir,  which  forms  the 
D  of  the  spring.  The  rest  of  the  water 
flows  over  the  sides  of  the  cone,  and  spreads 
out  into  little  rills  which  furrow  the  plateau  on 
which  this  cone  rests.  The  column  of  water 
does  not  generally  attain  its  greatest  height 
until  several  consecutive  jets,  at  very  short  in- 
tervals, have  prepared  the  observer  for  the 
magnificent  spectacle  which  the  Geyser  reserves 
for  the  close  of  the  eruption — ^like  a  skillfid 
pyrotechnist,  who  terminates  his  exhibition  by 
a  splendid  bouquet  These  eruptions  last  from 
five  to  seven  minutes." 

The  explanation  which  M.  Descloizeau 
gives  of  these  eruptions  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie. 
The  learned  Frenchman  has,  it  is  evident, 
paid  more  attention  to  the  accumulation 
and  description  of  &ct8  than  to  the  ex- 
planation of  them. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  a  deviation 
from  the  theory  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
involves  the  assumption  of  ^^  a  complicated 
system  of  pipes,  cavities,  and  valves,*' 
which  he  considers  necessary.  Not  only 
is  this  not  the  case,  but  it  will  be  seen  thi^ 
the  hypothetical  cavern  imagined  by  Sip 
George  may  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  the 
Geyser  tube  itself  being  the  sole  and  suffi- 
cient cause  of  the  phenomena.  Bunsen 
has  proved  this;  and  the  history  of  modem 
science  can  furnish  no  more  successful  ap- . 
plication  of  the  laws  of  physics  than  that 
exhibited  by  his  theory  of  the  eruptions 
of  the  Icelandic  springs ;  a  theory  by  which 
are  explained  phenomena  whose  obscurity 
puzzled  philosophers  as  much  as  their 
grandeur  excited  their  astonishment.  By 
the  immersion  of  suitable  thermometers 
at  various  depths,  Bunsen,  in  association 
with  M.  Descloizeau,  made  himself  ac- 
curately acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
temperature  of  the  Geyser  column.  A 
series  of  such  observations  was  made  at 
twenty-three  hours  thirteen  minutes,  at 
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five  hours  thirty-one  minates,  and  at  ten 
minutes  before  a  great  eruption;  and  it 
was  found,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  gradually  increasea  as  the  time  of 
the  eruption  drew  near.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  temperature  of  the  colunm  gra- 
dually increased  from  top  to  bottom.  But 
at  no  portion  of  the  Geyser  tube  had  the 
water  reached  its  boiling  point  at  ten 
minutes  before  the  eruption.  We  do  not 
here  mean  a  temperature  of  212'' ;  for  this 
is  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils 
when  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  a  single 
atmosphere.  What  we  mean  is,  that  at 
no  point  of  the  tube  did  the  water  attain 
the  boiling  temperature  correspondmg  to 
the  pressure  exerted  at  that  pomt.  T^us, 
the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  was 
found  to  be  far  above  212"  Fahr. ;  but 
here  it  had  not  only  to  bear  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  also  that  of  a 
superincumbent  colunm  of  water  seventy 
feet  in  height.  The  temperature  of  the 
liquid  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  was 
actually  IQ""  Fahr.  less  than  that  at  which 
it  could  boil  under  the  pressure  there  ex- 
erted. 

Another  fact  of  the  greatest  significance 
resulted  from  these  observations.  It  was 
found  that  at  a  height  of  thirty  feet  above 
the  bottom  the  water  approached  more 
nearly  to  its  boiling  temperature  than  at 
any  other  point  of  the  colunm.  The  ob- 
served temperature  here  was  252*  Fahr. 
the  boiling  temperature  25 5^  Consequent- 
ly, immediately  before  an  eruption,  the 
water  at  thirty  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  was  heated  to  within  three  de- 

Kees  of  the  temperature  at  which  it  would 
il  under  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it. 
But  if  the  water  of  the  column  attains 
at  no  place  its  boiling  temperature,  how 
can  we  account  for  the  detonations,  and 
the  periodical  uplifrings  of  the  column 
noticed  by  all  travelers?  The  Geyser 
tube  is  fed  by  ducts  which  ramify  through 
the  hot  volcanic  rocks.  In  these  ducts 
steam  is  generated  at  intervals  with  almost 
explosive  force :  the  vapor  rushes  into  the 
Geyser  tube,  raises  the  colunm  in  the  man- 
ner described,  and  is  condensed  by  the 
cooler  water.  To  make  good  the  amount 
of  heat  carried  away  by  this  steam  time 
is  required,  and  thus  intervals  occur  be- 
tween the  detonations.  This  is  a  pheno- 
mena common  in  the  thermal  spnngs  of 
Iceland — the  steam  bubbles  varving  in 
size  and  the  detonations  in  intensity  with 
the  nature  of  the  spring. 


The  idea  involved  in  the  hypothesis  of 
subterranean  caldrons,  supposed  to  be 
alternately  filled  with  vapor  and  with  wa- 
ter, is  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  sim- 
ple fact,  that  the  quantity  of  water  cast, 
Suring  an  eruption,  beyond  the  margin  of 
the  basin,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
depression  of  level  that  immediately  fol- 
lows, and,  consequently,  the  supposed  re- 
treat of  the  water  into  an  imaginary  sub- 
terranean cavern,  has  no  foundation. 

To  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  motion 
within  the  Geyser  tube,  Bunsen  sunk 
marked  stones  by  slight  strings  to  various 
depths  in  the  tube.  Those  which,  during 
an  eruption,  were  projected  to  a  height 
of  one  hundred  feet  or  upwards,  were 
such  only  as  had  been  suspended  near  the 
surfiice  of  the  water  in  the  basin,  while 
those  who  sunk  to  greater  depths,  never 
appeared.  Stones  placed  in  the  basin 
were  drawn  into  the  pipe  when  the  water 
receded,  and  again  thrown  up  when  the 
water  was  ejected.  In  fact,  the  colunm  of 
mixed  vapor  and  water  moves  with  an 
accelerated  velocity  upward  through  the 
tube.  At  the  mouth  of  the  tube  this 
force  is  at  its  maximum,  and  hence  the 
power  of  the  ascending  mass  to  carry  with 
it  heavy  bodies  placed  at  this  point.  It  is 
also  probable  that  there  are  lateral  canals, 
which,  when  relieved  of  pressure  during 
an  eruption,  send  into  the  Greyser  tube  im- 
mense <]^uantities  of  steam.  This  lateral 
influx  ol  vapor  would  tend  to  impart  a 
rotatory  motion  to  the  Geyser  column,  a 
thing  difficult  to  be  observed,  on  account 
of  the  dense  clouds  of  vapor  which  envelop 
the  water.  An  accident,  however,  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  this  rotation  to  Bun- 
sen.  He  had  a  manometer  suspended  by  a 
string  which  ran  along  the  center  of  theGey*- 
ser  colunm ;  around  the  side  he  had,  at  the 
same  time,  a  number  of  stones  suspended 
by  fine  threads.  An  eruption  occurred,^ 
the  stones  broke  away  from  their  thread% 
but  were  not  cast  up,  and  the  threads 
themselves  were  found  twisted  into  an 
inextricable  coil  round  the  central  line 
from  which  the  manometer  was  suspended. 
A  rotatory  motion  was  thus  demonstrated; 
and  this,  mdeed,  accounts  for  the  tangen- 
tial spreading  of  the  ejected  column,  which 
gives  it  the  appearace  of  what  in  fireworks 
is  termed  a  bouquet  de/eu. 

The  theory  oi  these  phenomena  given 
by  Bunsen  is  so  simple  and  sufficing,  that 
we  need  only  place  it  side  by  side  with 
that  of  Mackenzie  to  insure  its  acceptance. 
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In  ikot,  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  is,  in  all  probability,  comparatively 
oalm.  Bnnsen  succeeded  in  keeping  a 
thermometer  at  the  bottom  during  an 
eruption,  which  reached  a  height  of  up- 
ward of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet ;  and 
the  instrument  showed  that  just  as  the 
eruption  commenced,  the  temperature  of 
the  water  at  the  bottom  was  actually  six- 
teen degreea  below  its  boiling  point.  But 
experiment  is  the  best  test  of  theory.  Let 
us  combine  the  conditions  of  nature,  and 
see  whether  we  can  not  produce  her  re- 
sults. For  this  purpose,  let  a  tube  of 
ealvanized  iron,  six  reet  long,  six  inches 
diameter  at  its  lower  end,  and  two  inches 
wide  above,  be  prepared.  The  tapering 
lessens  the  quantity  of  water,  and  increases 
the  effect.  Let  this  tube  enter  watertight 
through  the  center  of  a  basin  of  the  same 
material,  or  of  sheet  zinc,  and  let  the  ba- 
sin be  suitablv  supported  by  three  legs. 
Underneath  the  tube  let  a  charcoal  fire 
be  placed,  and  let  a  little  wire  basket  clasp 
the  tube  at  a  height  of  two  feet  above  the 
bottom.  This  basket  is  to  contain  some 
burning  charcoal,  to  imitate  the  lateral 
heating  of  the  Geyser.  The  tube  being 
filled  with  water,  will,  when  sufficiently 
heated,  accurately  imitate  the  action  of  its 
great  natural  prototype.  At  certain  inter- 
vals the  water  will  be  thrown  upward — 
will  &11  into  the  basin,  and  run  down  its 
inclined  sides  into  the  tube  at  its  center ; 
it  will  there  remain  quiescent  until  the 
proper  temperature  is  again  attained,  when 
It  will  be  discharged  as  before.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  an  apparatus  of  this  kind 
might  be  constructed  which  would  equal 
in  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  its  erup- 
tions the  phenomena  actually  exhibited 
by  the  Great  Geyser  itsell 

The  most  &mous  eruptive  spring  in 
Iceland,  after  the  Great  Geyser,  is  the 
Strokkur.  The  tube  of  the  former  is 
cylindrical — ^that  of  the  latter  is  fimnel- 
shaped,  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  narrowing 
gradually  downward.  Its  depth  is  forty* 
K)ur  feet ;  it  is  eight  feet  diameter  at  the 
top,  but  near  the  center  this  is  narrowed 
to  a  diameter  of  ten  inches.  The  erup- 
tions of  this  spring  sometimes  attain  an 
elevation  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 

"  When  the  eruptions  of  the  Strokkur  (writes 
IL  Descloizeau,)  take  place  naturally,  the  water 
is  quite  as  limpid  as  that  of  theGe^rser ;  and,  if 
the  weather  is  calm,  and  the  sun  hnsht,  nothing 
can  exceed  the  magnificence  of  uiose  liquid 


columns,  which  are  perfectly  yertical,  and  ex- 
hibit all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow." 

The  term  "  naturally,"  used  by  M.  Des- 
cloizeau,  has  reference  to  the  &ct  that  an 
eruption  of  the  Strokkur  may  be  artifi- 
cially excited.  By  casting  stones  and 
clods  into  the  funnel,  the  natives  choke  it 
up ;  the  boiling,  which  in  this  spring  is 
incessant  when  not  interfered  with,  now 
ceases,  and  heat  accumulates  in  the  tube. 
This  finally  develops  vapor  of  sufficient 
tension  to  lift  the  superincumbent  mass, 
and  project  it  with  astonishing  velocity 
into  the  air.  With  the  model  before  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  possible  to  imitate  the  ac- 
tion of  this  spnng  also.  Let  the  end  of 
the  galvanized  iron  tube  which  opens  into 
the  basin  be  stopped  with  a  cork,  to  imi- 
tate the  choking  up  of  the  natural  spring. 
Heat  being  applieo,  all  remiuns  quiet  for 
a  time ;  at  length  the  cork  is  shot  upwards 
with  extreme  suddenness,  and  the  wator, 
with  an  apparatus  of  the  size  stated,  is 
projected  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet.  Here 
also  we  have  experimental  proof  that  the 
tube  which  the  spring  has  provided  for 
itself  is  the  sufficient  cause  of  the  erup- 
tions. 

There  are,  on  the  contrary,  other  springs 
of  minor  note  in  Iceland,  whose  action 
quite  harmonizes  with  the  hypothesis  of 
Mackenzie.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
is  that  called  the  Little  Geyser.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Bunsen : 

**  This  spring  rises  in  a  palagonite  rock,  and  is 
the  highest  but  one  toward  the  north-eastern 
mountain  wall,  at  the  foot  of  which  rest  the  ex- 
tensive siliceous  tufi*  deposits  of  Reykir.  A 
conical  tufi*  elevation  is  here  ohserved,  whose 
small  thermal  crater  is  inclosed  hy  stones.  The 
boiling  jet  shoots  forth  periodically  from  among 
these  stones.  ....  The  eruptions  were  re- 
peated very  regularly  at  intervals  of  three  hours 
and  three  quarters  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  June^ 
1846,  when  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  spring :  the  main  eruptions  which  occurred 
between  nine  and  ten  each  morning,  fiur  sur- 
passed the  others  in  magnitude  and  beauty. 
The  approach  of  an  eruption  is  made  known  by 
a  graaual  increase  in  the  development  of  ▼H^i't 
and  by  a  subterranean  splashing  sound.  Boil- 
ing foam  bursts  forth  with  the  steam,  and  con- 
tinues to  rise  and  iSidl  at  intervals,  until  at  leneth, 
after  about  ten  minutes,  when  the  eruption  has 
attained  its  maximum  intensity,  it  rises  in  ver- 
tically and  laterally  spouting  jets  to  a  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet  The  water-spouts  then  di- 
minish in  height  and  circumference  with  the 
same  gradations  that  marked  their  development, 
until  the  spring,  at  the  end  of  about  ten  minutely 
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returns  to  its  former  repose.  The  phenomenon 
is  certainly  inferior  in  magnitude  to  that  of  the 
Great  Geyser,  in  which  a  jet  of  hoiling  water, 
upward  of  twenty-eight  feet  in  circumference 
and  100  feet  in  height,  sends  its  far-projecting 
point  of  foam  against  the  clear  sky;  hut  in 
oeauty  the  New  Geyser  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
its  colossid  riyal.  The  deafening  hissing,  and 
roaring  which  accompany  the  ejection  of  the 
lets  firom  the  crater,  the  rush  and  splash  of  the 
liquid  masses  which  fall  in  torrents  and  are 
lashed  into  foam  hy  the  y^>or,  the  splendid 
rainbows  formed  wim  ever-varying  brilliancy, 
through  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays,  by  the 
showering  water-pearls,  and  eztintinguished  as 
rapidly  by  the  whirling  vapor — the  dense  and 

J  globular  steam-clouds,  which,  rising  from  the 
ets,  are  made  the  ^ort  of  the  winds,  and  stand 
forth  in  bold  relief  from  the  dark  wall  of  rock 
behind  them — ^the  faint  halo,  around  the  head 
of  the  travel^'s  shadow,  projected  against  the 
clouds,  and  visible  to  him  alone — all  uiese  com- 
bine to  excite  in  the  mind  an  indescribable  im- 
pression of  sublimity  and  grandeur.** 

The  tuj)e  of  the  Great.Greyser  is  slowly 
but  surely  augmenting  in  height;  the 
pressure  of  the  U<}md  column  it  contains 
IS  therefore  beconmig  greater  and  greater, 
and  this  points  to  the  condufidon  that  at 
some  fotore,  though  distant  day,  the  pres- 
imre  will  become  so  great  as  to  prevent 


the  subterranean  waters  from  ever  burst- 
ing into  vapor.  When  this  period  arrives 
the  eruptions  must  necessarily  cease.  The 
aspect  of  things  at  present  in  Iceland  sug- 
gests that  this  has  been  the  &te  of  many 
springs.  Monnds  are  seen,  perforated 
with  shafts  in  which  thermal  waters  once 
resided,  but  which  are  now  filled  with 
rubbish,  the  waters  having  broken  away 
through  subterranean  channels.  Some- 
times after  the  spring  has  ceased  its  erup- 
tions it  continues  to  deposit  its  silica,  and 
thus  to  form  a  laug  or  cistern.  Some  of  these 
are  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  deep,  and  of 
indescribable  beauty.  Over  the  surface  a 
light  vapor  curls,  in  the  depths  the  water 
is  of  the  purest  azure,  and  tinges  with  its 
own  hue  the  fimtastic  incrustation  on  the 
cistern  walls ;  whilst  at  the  bottom  is  ob- 
served the  mouth  of  the  once  mighty 
Geyser.  Thus,  in  Iceland  we  have  the 
Geyser  in  its  youth,  manhood,  old  a^e,  and 
death  presented  to  us :  in  its  youtb,  as  a 
simple  thermal  spring;  in  its  manhood,  as 
the  eruptive  fountain ;  in  its  old  a^e,  as 
the  tranquil  ktag;  while  its  death  is  re- 
corded by  the  mound  and  ruined  shaft, 
which  testify  the  &ct  of  its  once  active 
existence. 
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AK  nfCDBNT  m  ISX  BBn>AL  HISTOBY  OP  THE  PB1K(XSS  MABOASKT  AND  KIHO  JAMBS  IV. 


CHAFTEB  I. 

Thb  beginning  of  the  month  of  August, 
1608,  was  a  period  of  wonderful  bustle 
and  excitement  in  the  ancient  metropolis 
of  Scotland.  The  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween the  Princess  Mio-garet,  daughter 
of  Henry  Vli.,  and  the  Scottish  sovereign, 
the  brave  and  chivalrous  James  lY.,  hsA 
been  for  several  years  eomduded,  and  the 
time  of  the  royal  nuptials  was  now  at 


hand.  Tlie  intermediate  period  had  been 
employed  by  the  king  in  making  suitable 
preparations  for  the  reception  or  his  illus- 
trious bride.  The  wealthy  abbey  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  or  Holy  Rood,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  capital,  had  frequent- 
ly be^i  the  residence  of  some  of  his  royal 
predecessors;  but  his  majesty  had  been 
for  some  time  past  busuy  occupied  in 
erecting  a  palace  in  connection  with  the 
already  existing  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
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For  several  years  in  succession — as  ap- 
pears from  the  accounts  still  extant  of  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland — work- 
men had  been  employed  in  this  important 
undertaking.  It  can  not  now  be  ascer- 
tained, indeed,  whether  the  Palace  of  the 
Holy  Rood  owes  its  origin  to  the  gallant 
monarch  to  whom  we  refer,  although  it 
seems  probable  that  it  does ;  certain  it  is, 
however,  that  under  the  charge  of  the 
eminent  architects  who  had  been  recently 
occupied  at  Falkland  Castle,  the  northern 
towers  of  the  palace  were  completed,  and 
various  apartments  built  and  embellished 
with  all  tne  skill  and  splendor  befitting  an 
event  which,  by  the  auspicious  alliance  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  seemed  likely  to  bring 
to  a  happy  termination  the  long  train  of 
disastrous  quarrels  which  had  so  frequent- 
ly interrupted  their  prosperity. 

In  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  we 
have  mentioned,  (1503,)  the  royal  fiancee 
set  forth  from  London  on  her  journey  to- 
ward the  capital  of  her  future  kingdom. 
She  was  accompanied  by  a  magnificent 
retinue,  habited  in  brilliant  armor,  with 
trumpets  and  banners  displayed  as  if  in 
some  triumphal  procession.  Numerous 
minstrels  were  in  her  train,  and  players, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  amuse  the  royal 
damsel  upon  her  bridal  pilgrmage ;  and 
mingling  with  the  goodly  company  were 
numerous  prelates  and  noble  lords,  among 
whom  was  the  gallant  Earl  of  Surrey,  des- 
tined, alas !  a  few  years  subsequently,  to 
meet  the  royal  bridegroom  on  the  fatal 
plains  of  Flodden.    The  Princess  Mar- 

taret  traveled  by  easy  stages  through 
Ingland.  She  rode  chiefly  on  horseback, 
although,  in  addition  to  a  second  palfrey 
led  beside  her,  there  was  a  beautiful  litter 
borne  between  two  richly-harnessed  horses, 
as  well  as  a  carriage,  to  suit  her  conveni- 
ence when  fatigued  with  riding.  Through- 
out her  whole  progress,  the  royal  bride 
was  entertained  and  escorted  by  the  no- 
bility in  a  manner  worthy  of  her  virtues, 
her  beauty,  her  extreme  youth,  and  her 
exalted  rank,  as  well  as  the  happy  alliance 
between  the  kingdoms  about  to  oe  ratified 
by  her  marriage. 

As  the  period  of  the  royal  nuptials 
drew  near,  the  utmost  excitement  pre- 
vailed in  Edinburgh.  Within  the  walls, 
the  city  was  densely  crowded.  All  sorts 
of  labor  were  suspended;  the  citizens 
seemed  resolved  upon  a  general  jubilee. 
The  narrow  streets  and  wynds  exhibited 
a  most  unwonted  appearance.    From  the 


windows  of  the  houses — ^with  their  an- 
tique wooden  gables  fronting  the  streets 
— waved  the  banners  of  St.  Andrew  and 
St.  George.  Armed  men,  "  clad  in  com- 
plete steel,"  moved  busUy  to  and  fro,  their 
long  swords  clanking  on  the  rude  pave- 
ment ;  the  retainers  of  the  Highland  no- 
bility, in  their  picturesque  tartan  habili- 
ments, and  armed  to  the  teeth,  strutted 
about  in  vast  dignity,  laying  aside,  b^ 
common  consent,  their  traditional  animosi- 
tv,  and  forgetting,  in  the  general  gayety, 
tne  feuds  which  had  made  them  sworn 
foes  to  each  other ;  while  the  sober  citi- 
zens, gaily  dressed  with  bright-colored 
doublets  and  scarlet  hose — ^prelates  and 
churchmen — "noble  lords  and  ladies  gay" 
— all  met  in  in  amity  on  the  streets,  re- 
solved with  one  accord  to  do  honor  to  the 
approaching  occasion.  Such  was  the 
state  of  matters  at  the  commencement  of 
our  narrative. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1503.  The  bells  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Giles  had  all  day  long  been  ringing 
a  merry  peal,  and  as  they  had  now  cease^ 
the  vesper-bell  of  the  convent  of  the  Gray 
Friars  was  borne  toward  the  city  by  the 
breath  of  the  west  wind.  In  a  honsei 
which  even  then  was  ancient,  and  which 
stood  on  the  northern  side  of  the  High 
Street,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Ne- 
therbow  Port,  two  persons  were  met,  evi- 
dently on  some  matter  which  each  deemed 
of  importance.  The  apartment  they  oo- 
cupied  exhibited  a  remarkable  aspect. 
It  was  a  large  room;  the  windowa,  of 
which  there  were  several,  were  filled  with 
small  lozenge-shaped  panes  of  glass.  AU 
around  the  walls  were  hun^  varioue  pieces 
of  armor,  in  great  variety,  mcluding  seve- 
ral complete  suits  of  fine  steel,  riohhr 
adorned  with  gold.  On  a  long  table,  m 
the  center  of  the  apartment,  were  several 
head-pieces  of  different  forms,  some  of 
them  plain,  others  surmounted  \^ith  plumes 
of  feathers.  A  number  of  sworda,  of 
various  lengths,  lay  upon  a  sort  of  stand 
in  one  comer ;  and  on  the  table  itself  were 
several  weapons,  besides  a  number  of 
short  daggers  or  dirks,  whose  shining 
blades  indicated  at  once  their  fine  temper, 
and  the  care  with  which  they  had  been 
polished.  One  of  the  individuals  we  refer 
to  occupied  a  seat  in  the  window.  He 
was  dressed  like  a  respectable  master 
workman  of  the  time.  The  other  stood 
at  the  table,  with  a  small  casket  before 
him,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  polishing 
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the  already  shining  blade  of  a  skean-dhu. 
Both  were  of  middle  age.  The  latter  was 
the  owner  of  the  room  and  its  contents. 
He  was  the  chief  lorimer,  or  armorer,  in 
the  city,  and  no  man  in  broad  Scotland 
knew  better  how  to  judge  of  a  claymore 
or  a  suit  of  armor,  or  now  to  fashion  them. 
The  former  was  the  well-known  architect,  or 
mason,who  had  gained  the  royal  feivor  by 
his  skill  in  completing  the  recent  build- 
ings of  the  Palace  of  Holyrood. 

**  Leonard  Logy,  my  auld  freend,"  said 
the  armorer,  stopping  for  an  instant  in 
his  work,  and  pronouncing  hfs  words  with 
the  burr  peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  the 
Borders,  "  there's  nae  man  frae  here  to  the 
Debatable  Land  that's  mair  glad  than  me 
at  your  honors,  ay,  and  at  your  profits, 
Te  ken  that  weel." 

**  I'm  weel  assured  o'  that,  Wattie  Turn- 
bull,"  replied  the  architect :  "  deed  am  L 
And  I'm  right  grateful  to  the  king's  high- 
ness and  to  yoursel',  auld  freend,  for  your 
kindly  words.'* 

**  X  e  may  be  well  grateful  till  our  brave 
king,"  added  the  lorimer.  "  It's  nae  sma' 
honor  to  ha'e  the  bigging  o'  the  palace 
beside  the  abbey;  and  then  a  precept 
made,  as  I'm  tauld  will  be  made,  and  that 
soon,  to  yoursel'  for  gude  and  thankful 
service  done  and  to  be  done  to  the  king's 
highness,  and  the  soume  o'  forty  punds  o' 
the  usual  money  o'  the  realme,  to  be  paid 
out  o'  the  king's  coffers  yearly,  all  the 
days  o' your  life.  Man,  it's  grand  I  I  wish 
ye  muckle  joy  !"* 

**  I'm  thinking  you're  doing  no  that  ill 
yoursel',  Wattie,"  said  the  architect,  with 
a  smile,  pointing  to  the  casket,  which  was 
half  full  of  gold  pieces.  "  I  ken  weel 
you're  nae  without  baith  the  profit  and 
the  honor." 

"Ay,  Leonard,"  resumed  the  other, 
"  I've  done  a  gude  day?s  wark  the  day, 
lad !  I've  sold  nae  less  than  sax  suits  o' 
steel  armour.  What  think  ye  ?  Ane  o' 
them  was  for  his  gracious  majesty  himsel'. 
Ay,  and  a  bonny  suit  it  was ;  and  nane 
other  would  I  gi'e  to  my  brave  prince — 
bless  [his  bonny  face !  Real  Milan,  I  can 
tell  ye !  There's  nae  a  spear  or  sword 
amang  the  fiiuse  Southrons  that  would 
make  a  dint  in't.  Ay,, man,  and  there's 
twa  shirts  o'  chain  mail  sold  beside  :  one 


*  Our  antiquarian  readers  will  find  the  royal  pre- 
cept or  ordiDance,  here  referred  to,  in  the  Register 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  under  date  September  10,  1604. 
This  was,  however,  a  year  after  the  conversation  we 
^^^  now  recording.     ^ 


for  my  Lord  o*  Hamilton,  the  king's 
cousin,  ye  ken ;  and  the  other  for  the  va- 
liant Sir  Alexander  Seton.  Then  I  ha'e 
sold  a  wheen  swords,  and  dirks,  and  the 
like,  forbye." 

As  the  armourer  concluded,  the  door  of 
an  inner  apartment  opened,  and  a  young 
girl  entered,  attired  m  walking  costume. 
She  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
extremely  beautiful,  while  her  picturesque 
costume  set  off  in  no  ordinary  degree  her 
personal  attractions.  She  wore  a  small 
hat  and  feather,  a  russet-colored  cloak  and 
hood,  and  a  frock  of  green  silk,  and  a  pair 
of  large  silver  buckles  almost  covered  the 
front  of  her  small  shoes.  Dark  brown 
ringlets,  lips  about  which  the  sunshine  of 
a  perpetual  smile  seemed  to  linger,  and 
large  hazel  eyes,  in  whose  depths  it  re- 
quired no  imagination  to  discover  a  world 
of  love  and  fidth,  completed  the  picture 
of  Mistress  Alice,  the  fair  and  only  child 
of  the  worthy  armorer.  Master  Leo- 
nard Logy  arose  from  his  seat  at  her  en- 
trance, and  made  a  courteous  salutation ; 
which  the  damsel  returned  with  a  smile, 
as  she  passed  through  the  apartment  and 
disappeared  by  the  door  leading  into  the 
street.  The  armorer  did  not  speak,  but 
an  expression  of  deep  affection  beamed  in 
his  honest  i^e  as  his  eyes  followed  the 
retreating  figure  of  his  daughter. 

"  Sweet  Alice  I"  said  the  architect,  afler 
a  silence  of  some  minutes ;  ^^  how  she  hath 
grown.  It  seemeth  to  me  but  a  yester- 
eve  when  but  a  bairn  she  sat  upon  my 
knee  I  She's  quite  a  woman  now,  and  as 
gude,  I  warrant  me,  as  she  is  &ir." 

"  Every  thing  to  me,  Leonard,  since  her 
m6ther's  death,"  said  the  armorer,  in  a 
subdued  tone,  turning  as  if  to  the  light, 
to  see  the  blade  he  was  working  upon, 
but  in  reality  to  hide  a  tear  which  had 
sprung  to  his  eyelids :  "  every  thing  to  me ; 
God  bless  her  I" 

"  She'll  mak  some  braw  lad  happy  a'e 
day,  Wattie,"  sud  the  architect,  with  a 
smile,  "  as  she  herself  deserveth  to  be ; 
and  the  day  is  no  far  awa'.  There's  Gil- 
bert Lynton,  as  fine  a  lad  as  e'er  Wore  a 
sword,  as  straight  as  a  pillar,  ay,  and  ai* 
true  as  a  plumbline " 

'•  What,  man  !"  exclaimed  Walter  Turn- 
bull,  in  a  tone  of  anger,  "  speak  ye  o'  Gil- 
bert Lynton  in  the  same  breath  wi'  my 
Alice  ?  A  bonny  thing,  indeed  f  ThV 
jackanapes !  He  does  na  ken  a  spear 
head  frae  a  sword  point.  Na,  na!  ray 
Alice  'ill  no  disgrace  her  upbringing." 
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"  Dina  vex  yoursel',  Wattie,  my  man," 
said  his  companion ;  "  dinna  vex  yoursel'. 
The  sweet  lassie,  I  warrant,  'ill  no  bring 
discredit  on  her  kith  and  kin ;  but  you 
maun  look  kindly  on  the  lad  Gilbert,  for 
a'  that." 

"  I'm  no  a  whit  angry,"  rejoined  the 
ai*morer,  while  his  sparkling  eye  and 
heightened  color  contradictea  the  asser- 
tion— "  I'm  no  angry,  Leonard ;  but  hark 
ye,  my  lassie  shall  wed  ane  o'  the  stalwart 
lads  o'  the  Borders;  ane  wha's  able  to 
keep  what  he  gets,  and  get  what  he  can, 
wi'  his  ain  gude  sword,  K'ane  o'  your 
baby-faced  loons  for  me.  Gin  the  bairn 
were  no  awa'  to  the  vespers,  I'd  hae  her 
back  to  tell  ye  sae  her  ainsel'." 

The  architect  ventured  no  reply,  con- 
tenting himself  with  an  incredulous  shake 
of  his  head ;  and  soon  after,  bidding  his 
friend  good-night,  took  his  leave,  and 
quitted  the  city  by  the  gate  called  the 
Netherbow  Port,  and  m^e  his  way  to- 
ward Holyrood. 

CHAFTEB  II. 

About  an  hour  after  the  conversation 
we  have  been  recording,  a  youthful  couple 
wore  wending  their  way  along  the  foot  of 
the  crags,  near  the  Chapel  of  St  Anthony, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Abbey  of 
Holyrood.  One  of  the  personages  was  a 
tall,  handsome  youth.  He  was  attired 
with  a  hat  and  plume  of  black  feathers,  a 
short  gray  cloak  and  scarlet  hose,  and 
armed,  as  was  usual,  with  a  sword,  which 
he  held  under  his  left  arm.  On  his  right 
leaned  a  fair  damsel,  whom  we  have  no 
<Ufficulty  in  recognizing  as  Mistress  Alice, 
who,  a  short  time  before,  had  quitted  her 
father's  house  to  proceed — as  we  must  in 
charity  presume,  and  as  her  father  be- 
lieved— to  vespers. 

The  lovers  (for  such  we  must  admit 
them  to  be)  passed  up  from  the  lower 
irrounds  to  the  west  of  the  cliiF  on  which 
the  ruins  of  the  chapel  now  stand,  and 
entered  the  fine  valley  known  as  the 
Hunter's  Bog,  in  the  center  of  which, 
reaching  to  each  (»n«l  of  the  valley,  was  a 
lake,  lono:  since  completely  drained.  They 
wandered  along  its  western  margin,  ail- 
miring,  perhaps,  the  shadows  of  the  great 
rocks  above  reflected  in  the  trant^uil  wa- 
ters beneath  them.  They  spoke  little  to 
each  other  for  some  time,  for  the  pure 
affection  by  which  they  were  animated  is 
often  content  with  the  mere  presence  of 


its  object,  and  is  more  expressed  in  en- 
raptured silence  than  in  audible  sounds. 
At  length  the  youth  spoke  to  his  compa- 
nion in  a  low  and  gentle  voice : 

"  Sweet  Alice"  he  said,  "  thou  sayest 
Master  Leonard  was  with  thy  fiither  as 
thou  camest  forth.  Ah !  he  unll  &re  but 
ill.  He  will  confer  with  him  about  me 
and  thee,  dearest ;  but  alas !  I  fear  me 
there  is  small  hope,  save  in  thy  own  lov- 
ing heart." 

"  I  know  not,  Gilbert,"  replied  the  dam- 
sel. ^^Alas!  my  kind  father  hath  his 
prejudices — liid  to  thee,  my  Gilbert,  to 
thee,  though  sooth  to  say,  I  know  not 
wherefore." 

^'  My  friend  Leonard  Logy  hath,  I  fear, 
little  chance  of  prevjuling,  sweet  Alice," 
resumed  the  youth.  "  But  shall  we  not 
hope?  Trust  me,  other  means  may  be 
found  to  break  down  the  barrier — be  it 
what  it  may — which  ill  tongue  or  fickle 
fortune,  hath  raised  between  us.  Hast 
thou  thought,  dearest,  of  the  proposal  ?" 

^^  It  is  a  strange  proposal  to  me  verily,** 
said  the  fair  girl,  laughing.  '^  Shall  I 
thinkest  thou,  make  a  pass^le  represent- 
ation of  a  distressed  damosel  ?" 

Her  hearty  laugh  and  cheerful  expres- 
sion of*  face  did  not  much  comport  with 
the  idea ;  and  her  companion,  as  ne  looked 
into  the  dark  eyes,  could  not  help  joinins^ 
in  the  mirth  which  the  idea  had  provoke£ 

"Excellently  well,"  he  said;  "excel- 
lently well,  wilt  thou.  For  art  thou  not 
indeed  a  distressed  damosel,  sweet  Alice  ? 
Verily,  thy  representation  shall  have  fiur 
more  truth  in  it  than  is  common  in  suoh 
matters ;  and  moreover,  see  an  thou  hast 
not  a  true  knight — ay,  as  true  as  the  best 
blade  thy  father  ever  tempered !" 

"  And  who  hath  put  thee  on  this  mad 
prank,  Gilbert  ?"  inquired  the  maiden. 
"And  what  will,  my  father  say,  ay,  and 
what  will  every  body  say,  of  Alice  ?" 

"  No  evil  breath  will  touch  thee,  purest 
and  best  ?"  said  the  lover.  "  Fear  not ; 
thy  own  innocence  will  guard  thy  fame. 
And  were  I  to  tell  thee  whose  plan  it  is, 
wouldst  thou  at  once  consent  ?" 

"  Nay,  that  I  can  not  tell,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  Thou  shalt  first  give  me  to  know, 
dear  Gilbert,  and  I  will  answer  thee  as  a 
maiden  may." 

"  It  is  the  king !"  he  whispered. 

Alice  started,  m  great  amazement,  and 
withdrew  her  arm  from  his.  "  What, 
Gilbert !"  she  exclaimed.  "  The  king  ! 
Surely  thou  art  dreaming )" 
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"Nay,  dearest,"  replied  the  youth, 
smiling;  "would  that  each  dream  of  thee 
which  haunts  me  were  but  as  true !" 

"  Well  then,  Gilbert,"  returned  Alice, 

E lacing  her  hand  in  her  lover's,  "  I  will 
e  the  distressed  damosel,  if  my  &ther 
but  consent." 

"Thanks!  a  thousand  thanks!  my 
brave-hearted  Alice!"  exclaimed  Gilbert 
Lynton.  "  Never  fear ;  good  Walter 
Turnbull  will  not  refuse  his  patron,  James 
IV." 

"  Yet  to  what  may  all  this  lead,  dear 
Gilbert  ?"  resumed  Alice,  with  a  serious 
expression. 

"Nay,  I  myself  scarcely  know — can 
scarcely  guess,"  said  her  lover ;  "  yet  it  is 
his  highness'  desire,  and  so  dearest,  let  it 
be.  And  prithee,  Alice,  be  silent  on  this 
plan  to— to — ^thy  &ther;  thou  knowest 
that " 

"lean  but  confide  in  thee,  Gilbert," 
replied  Alice,  interrupting  him.  "  Thou 
oanst  not  ask  aught  that  maidenly  mo- 
desty may  forbid.    Be  it  so !" 

The  sun  had  already  set,  and  the  sha- 
dows of  evening  were  gathering  over  the 
valley.  Quietly  communing  together,  the 
lovers  traced  their  way  along  the  shore  of 
the  little  lake,  and  after  passmg  round  the 
eastern  side,  descended  once  more  into 
the  plain,  and  Alice  found  her  way  to  the 
city  gate,  while  Gilbert  Lynton  entered 
the  palace.  We  must  now  mention  some 
oircumstances  requisite  to  a  distinct  con- 
ception of  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

Gilbert  Ljnton  was  a  youth  who  had 
joined  the  kmg's  troops  during  the  recent 
troubles  regarding  Perkin  Warbeck.  He 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king 
not  only  by  his  extraordinary  personal 
qualifications,  but  by  his  singular  dexter- 
ity in  horsemanship,  an  art  in  which 
James  IV.  himself  excelled  the  majority 
of  his  subjects.  The  king 'took  him  into 
his  immediate  service,  and  made  him  one 
of  his  principal  attendants.  He  was  al- 
ready, mdeed,  on  the  highway  to  distinc- 
tion, and  daily  rose  in  the  fevor  of  his 
royal  patron. 

The  king,  who,  as  is  well  known,  had 
an  eye  for  female  beauty,  had  caught  a 
fflimpse  of  the  feir  Alice,  the  daughter  of 
his  favorite  armorer,  and  from  certain 
symptoms,  which  did  not  escape  his  keen 
vision,  he  made  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  the 
state  of  matters  between  the  youthful 
damsel  and  his  proteg6,  Gilbert  Lynton. 
This  guess  a  few  inquiries  enabled  his 


majesty  to  convert  into  certainty ;  and  he 
discovered,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
armorer  entertained  a  violent  prejudice 
against  Gilbert,  from  some  doubt  regard- 
ing his  valor  or  hardihood  as  a  man-at- 
arms — a  doubt  &tal  to  the  good  opinion 
of  Walter  Turnbull,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  swordsmen  of  his  day,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  best  constructors  of  the  warlike 
weapon  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
wield.  With  the  benevolent  desire,  there- 
fore, of  rendering  two  young  people  happy, 
and  in  order  to  do  what  he  thought  an 
especial  kindness  to  his  favorite  follower, 
his  majesty  devised  a  scheme,  the  nature 
and  result  of  which  we  shall  speedily  dis- 


cover. 


CHAPTER  m. 


The  Princess  Margaret  had  already  en- 
tered Scotland  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
and  had  journeyed  toward  Edinburgh, 
taking  as  the  stages  in  her  progress  the 
famous  fortress  of  Fast  Castle,  the  Church 
of  Lamberton,  one  of  the  dependencies  of 
the  wealthy  and  influential  Priory  of  Cold- 
inghame,  the  Church  of  Haddington,  dis- 
tinguished, both  by  its  situation  and  ar- 
chitecture, by  the  title  of  the  Lamp  of 
Lothian ;  at  which  two  stages,  as  there 
was  not  sufficient  accommodation,  the 
princess  and  her  train  were  entertained  in 
pavilions  erected  for  the  purpose ;  and, 
finally,  the  Castle  of  Dalkeith,  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Morton.  Here 
It  was  resolved  that  her  royal  highness 
should  enjov  some  repose,  as  well  as  re- 
creation, before  proceeding  to  the  capital, 
which  was  only  a  few  miles  distant,  and 
which  she  resolved  to  enter  on  the  7th 
day  of  August,  and  afler  visiting  the  city, 
take  up  her  abode  at  Holyrood,  prior  to 
her  marriage  on  the  day  following.  On 
her  arrival  at  the  Castle  of  Dalkeith,  the 
king  hastened  thither  to  pay  his  respects 
to  his  future  queen.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  train  of  noblemen,  all  gallantly  at- 
tired, and  mounted  on  fine  chargers.  The 
king  was  himself  habited  in  cnmson  vel- 
vet, richly  embroidered  with  cloth-of-gold  ; 
and  across  bis  back  was  hung  his  lyre,  an 
instrument  in  playing  which  he  evinced 
no  inconsiderable  taste  and  skill.  He  vi- 
sited the  princess  every  day  during  her 
sojourn  at  Dalkeith,  where  she  arrived  on 
the  2d  of  August ;  and  while  his  dexter- 
ity in  feats  of  horsemanship  excited  the 
admiration  of  his  English  guests,  his  skill 
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in  playing  on  the  claricorde  and  the  lute 
no  less  delighted  his  bride,  who,  as  an  old 
chronicler  states,  ''had  grett  plaisur  for 
to  here  him." 

Meantime,  neither  cost  nor  labor  was 
spared  in  the  preparations  for  the  progress 
to  Holyrood.  The  king,  who  loved  mag- 
nificence and  display,  was  not  likely  to 
permit  any  deficiency  in  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  requisite  on  an  occasion  so 
remarkable.  He  was  too  much  beloved 
by  his  subjects  also  to  find  it  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  grandeur 
worthy  of  the  alliance  about  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
August  the  Marchmont  herald  and  his 
pursuivant,  habited  in  their  singular  offi- 
cial costume,  dashed  through  the  city 
gate,  and  pulled  up  their  spirited  horses  : 
at  the  shop  of  our  burly  friend,  Walter 
TurnbuU,  the  lorimer.  The  herald,  who 
was  in  evident  haste,  threw  himself  firom 
his  horse,  and  entering  the  house,  re- 
mained for  about  ten  minutes  with  the 
armorer,  and  then  took  his  departure  to- 
ward the  castle,  urging  his  steed  up  the 
street  as  rapidly  as  its  already  extremely 
crowded  condition  rendered  possible. 

He  had  no  sooner  disappeared  than 
Walter  Tumbull,  who  had  dutifully  at- 
tended so  important  a  personage  to  the 
door,  hastily  entered  his  shop  or  armory, 
and  passing  into  the  inner  apartment, 
stood  before  his  daughter,  who  was  busily 
occupied  in  some  arrangements  for  the 
morning  repast. 

"  Alice,  my  bairn,"  said  the  armorer, 
with  a  troubled  expression  of  face,  "  the 
king's  highness  has  sent  me  a  message  by 
the  Marchmont  herald  whilk  is  passing 
strange." 

"  Father  I"  exclaimed  Alice,  with  an  Ex- 
pression of  surprise,  which,  if  not  real, 
was  not  unsuccessfully  imitated ;  and  then 
she  added,  in  a  satisfied  tone,  "  More  ar- 
mor doubtless,  father ;  I  am  glad ^" 

"It  is  no  anent  armor,  Alice,"  inter- 
rupted her  father,  "but  thee,  that  the 
herald  came.  Gude  forefend  that  evil 
come  not  o'  it  I" 

"  Me  I"  exclaimed  Alice,  with  great  ap- 
parent astonishment. 

"  Ay,  Alice !  thee,  even  thee,"  returned 
her  father.  "  But,  in  sooth,  time  presses, 
and  I  maun  tell  thee,  my  baim.^  Weel, 
ye  ken,  that  on  the  morn  the  princess  '11 
mak'  her  progress  intil  the  city,  and  his 
highness  the  king  is  minded  till  amuse  the 


royal  lady  on  the  way  irae  the  Castle  o^ 
Dalkeith." 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  purpose  of  our 
gracious  king,  father,"  saia  Alice. 

"  What  ?  about  yoursel',  Alice  ?"  asked 
the  armorer,  in  great  astonishment. 

"About  the  purpose  to  amuse  the 
princess  by  the  way,"  replied  the  maiden, 
quietly ;  "  but " 

"  But — ^but — ^hear  me,  Alice !"  said  the 
armorer,  with  some  irritation  of  manner. 
"  Beside  the  hunting  o'  ane  stag,  his  high- 
ness maun  ha'e  ane  romance  o'  chivalry. 
There's  to  be  a  young  damosel,  wha's  to 
be  run  awa'  wi',  and  then  rescuet  by  ane 
knight,  and  carried  awa'  agin  till  a  place 
o'  safety,  ye  ken ;  a'  this  is  to  be  enactit 
as  ane  play,  and  meikle  to  the  delecta- 
tioun  o'  the  princess,  doubtless ;  but,  Alice, 
the  strangest  pairt  o'  the  story  is,  that  the 
king  will  ha'e  it  that  yoursel's  to  be  the 
distressed  damosel !" 

"  The  distressed  damosel !"  cried  Alice, 
in  well-feigned  surprise;  "me  the  dis- 
tressed damosel !  I'll  be  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  me,  indeed !" 

"  But  ye  ken,"  argued  the  lorimer, "  it*§ 
no  like  as  if  ony  ordinar  body  was  axing ; 
it's  the  king  himsel',  ye  see,  lassie;  ay, 
an'  the  king  '11  ha'e  to  be  obeyit,  come 
what  may  o'  it." 

Alice  now  appeared  more  attentive; 
and  her  father  proceeded  to  explain  to  her 
the  details  of  tne  arrangement,  of  which 
the  herald  had  hastily  informed  him.  He 
informed  her  that  the  king  having  resolved 
to  amuse  the  English  princess  as  much  as 
possible,  would  have  Alice,  as  one  of  the 

Erettiest  girls  in  the  city — ^for  he  had  seen 
er  often — personate  one  of  the  principal 
characters  in  the  little  romance  to  be  per- 
formed. She  was  required,  he  told  her, 
to  personate  a  lady  passing  through  the 
country  on  a  journey,  accompanied  by  one 
or  two  other  damsels ;  that  at  a  certain 
part  of  the  road  she  and  her  companions 
should  be  set  upon  by  some  pretended 
robbers,  who  should  appear  to  run  off 
with  them  into  the  forest,  and  that,  as  they 
were  so  carrying  them  away,  a  knight-er- 
rant, whose  duty  it  was  to  rescue  distressed 
ladies,  should  pursue  the  ravishers,  and 
snatch  the  captives  out  of  their  hands,  and 
carry  them  away  in  safety  to  the  presence 
of  the  princess.  He  further  informed  her, 
that  the  whole  pageant  would  doubtles.i 
be  of  much  grandeur,  and  that  he  himself 
would  take  care  to  be  at  hand,  although, 
as  for  any  aid,  it  would  be  all  unnecessary, 
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inasmuch  as  the  whole  affair  was  a  mere 
dramatic  representation,  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  solace  of  the  royal  lady  so  soon 
to  be  Queen  of  Scotland. 

Alice  had  innumerable  scruples  to  be 
overcome,  although,  not  an  hour  before, 
she  had,  in  her  own  little  dormitory,  been 
busily  engaged  in  selecting  some  apparel 
befitting  the  part  she  had  resolved  to  take 
in  the  simple  drama  to  be  performed. 
This,  however,  for  some  wise  reasons  of 
her  own,  she  did  not  think  it  requisite  to 
mention  to  the  armorer  whose  prejudices 
and  suspicions,  if  once  awakened,  might, 
she  justly  supposed,  prove  fatal  to  her 
lover's  project,  whatever  it  micht  be ; 
and  of  the  nature  of  that  project  she 
could  not  help  having  a  certain  vague 
guspicion,  which  originated  a  smile  on  her 
dimpled  cheek,  and  set  her  heart  beating, 
■he  knew  not  wherefore.  So  unwilling 
did  she  seem  to  engage  in  the  affair,  that 
ker  father,  afraid  of  giving  offense  to  his 
royal  patron,  at  length  condescended  to 
entreat  her  to  agree  at  once  to  the  pro- 
posal. At  last,  lest  she  should  carry  her 
opposition  too  £ir,  and  so  defeat  her  own 
secret  wishes,  she,  with  apparent  reluc- 
tance, consented  to  the  urgent  request 
preferred  to  her,  and  set  about  making  her 
arrangements  for  the  following  day's  ex- 
hibition. 

CHAPTEB    IV. 

.  The  7th  day  of  August  dawned  propi- 
tiously for  the  great  pageant  which  the 
Scottish  capital  was  to  witness ;  and  the 
most  ardent  admirer  of  pomp  and  display 
oould  have  desired  no  finer  weather.  As 
the  sun  arose  in  the  heavens,  the  sky  be- 
came covered  here  and  there  with  fleecy 
clouds,  floating  high  in  the  atmosphere, 
and,  by  causing  alternate  sunshine  and 
shadow  as  they  swept  slowly  on  before  a 
soft  westerly  breeze,  adding  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  At  that  period  of 
our  national  history,  a  great  portion  of 
the  fine  country  lying  between  Edinburgh 
and  the  Castle  of  Dalkeith  was  almost 
entirely  covered  with  woods,  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  which  lurked  the  wild  bear  and 
the  wolf,  and  through  whose  glades  roamed 
the  fierce  breed  of  white  cattle  peculiar  to 
the  ancient  forests  of  Caledonia,  as  well 
as  numerous  herds  of  deer,  now  found  in 
a  wild  state  only  in  the  thinly-peopled 
districts  of  the  Highlands.  These  primi- 
tive forests,  planted  by  nature's  own  hand, 
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still  reached  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  capital  itself  and  the  quaint  descrip- 
tion of  Bellenden,  in  reference  to  the  state 
of  the  country  m  general,  and  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh 
in  particular,  was  still  in  a  great  measure 
applicable  to  it  at  the  era  of  our  story. 
"At  this  tyme" — we  quote  the  exact 
words  of  the  old  writer,  and  his  strange 
old-world  spelling — "  at  this  tyme  all  the 
boundis  of^  Scotland  wer  ful  of  woddis, 
lesouris,  and  medois.  For  the  contne  . 
wcs  mor  geuin  to  store  of  bestiall  than 
ony  productioun  of  comys.  And  about 
this  castell  was  ane  gret  forest  ful  of 
hartis,  hyndis,  toddis,  and  sickle  maner 
of  beistes."  What  a  contrast  with  the 
present  age,  in  which  these  gloomy  forests 
have  been  changed  into  richly  cultivated 
fields,  extending  many  miles  in  every  di- 
rection I 

On  the  eventful  day  we  are  now  refer- 
ring to,  these  ancient  forests  exhibited 
much  of  that  variety  of  tint  which  in  au- 
tumn adds  so  vastly  to  the  charms  of 
woodland  scenery,  while  the  soft  west 
wind,  blowing  on  the  hills  of  Pentland, 
the  sunny  aspect  of  the  day,  the  bnght 
stream  of  the  Esk — unsullied  by  dye- 
works — ^which  flowed  on  beneath  the 
"  Lion's  Den,"  as  Morton's  stronghold  was 
called,  were  all  circumstances  which  au- 
gured well  for  the  day's  pageant. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  gallant  com- 
pany had  assembled  around  the  walls  of 
the  old  fortress  which  then  occupied  the 
site  of  the  modern  mansion  of  the  Dukes 
of  Buccleuch.  There  were  numerous  per- 
sons of  rank  present — the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
and  many  of  the  English  nobility ;  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, the  Abbot  of  Holyrood,  the  Prior 
of  Coldinghame,  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  well 
as  that  of  England.  They  were  all  rfchly 
habited,  and  some,  as  if  anticipating  the 
tournament  which  was  to  be  held,  were 
clad  in  magnificent  suits  of  armor,  among 
whom  were  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  the 
Prior  of  Coldinghame.  Each  of  thc-se, 
and  the  other  distinguished  pei-sons  pre- 
sent, had  his  own  immediate  retainers 
and  servants  around  him ;  in  addition  to 
whom  was  a  fine  company  of  English 
soldiers,  on  ma^jjnificent  chargers,  and  clad 
in  complete  suits  of  steel.  The  banners 
of  England  and  Scotland  waved  from  the 
turrets  of  the  fortress  and  from  the  ranks 
of  the   soldiers    below,   and   the  whole 
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scene  was  animated  and  cheei*ful  in  the 
highest  degree.  No  sooner  had  all  the 
company  assembled,  than  the  Princess 
Margaret,  accompanied  by  the  Countess 
of  Surrey,  and  a  large  number  of  noble 
ladies,  issued  from  the  gate.  The  royal 
bride  was  richly  arrayed.  Her  gown  was 
of  cloth-of-gold,  with  a  purple  of  black 
velvet,  and  she  wore  a  collar  or  necklace 
of  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Having 
entered  her  litter,  the  procession  formed, 
and  proceeded  toward  tlie  city,  moving 
from  the  gate  of  the  castle,  past  the  CoU 
lei]ciate  Church,  and  thence  over  the  an- 
dent  bridge  across  the  Esk,  from  which 
the  narrow  road  led,  through  the  wooded 
country,  toward  the  capitsu.  As  the  gay 
company  passed  on,  the  woods  reechoed 
the  souniis  of  the  trumpets,  which  ever 
and  anon  announced  the  joyous  character 
of  the  procession  by  bursts  of  martial 
melody. 

Not  long  after  the  bridal  procession 
quitted  the  Castle  of  Dalkeith,  the  king 
issued  from  Ilolyrood,  and,  accompanied 
by  a  large  retinue  of  noblemen,  took  his 
way  to  meet  his  royal  bride.  His  majesty 
rode  a  magnificent  bay  charger,  covered 
with  trappings  of  gold.  He  was  himself 
habited  m  a  manner  befitting  the  joyous 
occasion.  His  jacket,  according  to  the 
account  still  extant,  was  of  cloth-of-gold, 
his  doublet  of  violet-colored  satin,  his 
hose  of  scarlet,  and  his  shirt  was  em- 
broidered with  pearls.  The  king,  ac- 
companied by  his  gay  retinue,  rode  ra- 
pidly forward,  "renmng,"  as  the  quaint 
annalist  says  "as  he  wolde  renne  after  the 
hayre."  On  meeting  the  princess,  which 
he  did  about  half  way,  he  alighted  from 
his  horse,  and  having  gallantly  saluted 
his  fair  bride,  invited  her  to  sit  behind 
him  on  his  steed.  This  was  an  arrange- 
ment, however,  to  which  the  steed,  unac- 
customed to  carry  double,  could  not  be 
brought  to  submit,  and  the  king  at  length 
found  it  necessary  to  mount  the  princess's 
own  palfrey,  when  the  princess,  with 
much  good-humor,  took  her  scat  behind 
him,  and  the  cavalcade  resumed  their ! 
march.  After  journeying  about  a  mile  ' 
further,  they  arrived  at  the  higher  grounds  ' 
about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  capi- 
tal, from  which  a  fine  view  of  the  castle 
and  city  could  be  obtained.  Here  a  pa- 
vilion had  been  erected  in  a  meadow  slojv 
ing  gently  toward  a  brook,  and  surrounded 
with  trees,  where  some  refreshment  had  , 
been  prepared.    Here  a  stag,  which  had 


been  taken  for  the  purpose,  was  let  loose, 
and  as  it  fled  down  an  opening  in  the 
wood,  several  well-mounted  huntsmen, 
sounding  their  bugles,  started  in  pur- 
suit, with  their  hounds,  the  course  they 
took  being  such  that,  in  the  position  in 
which  .the  royal  pair  stood,  the  hunt 
could  be  witnessed  distinctly  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

The  kin^  and  the  princess  stood  for 
some  time  m  front  of  the  pavilion,  enjoy- 
ing the  loveliness  of  the  scenery,  when 
the  attention  of  the  latter  was  attracted 
by  an  unexpected  incident. 

About  a  nundred  yards  from  the  front 
of  the  royal  pavilion  was  an  opening  into 
the  forest,  and  as  the  princess  gazed  after 
the  distant  hunt,  three  figures  emerged 
from  among  the  trees  as  if  to  pursue  their 
way  toward  that  point.  They  were  young 
^Is,  tastefully  habited  as  shepherdesses. 
They  stopped  for  an  instant  as  if  startled 
hj  the  sight  of  the  gay  company  in  whose 
vicinity  they  had  suddenly  found  them- 
selves, and  then  hastened,  as  if  in  terror, 
across  the  little  plain,  toward  the  path 
leading  into  the  woods.  The  princess  had 
already  noticed  them,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  pointing  them  out  to  the  king,  when  se- 
veral horsemen,  clad  in  armor,  dashed 
from  among  the  trees,  with  the  evident 
purpose  of  seizing  upon  the  terrified  fugi- 
tives. Two  of  them  escaped  among  t-he 
trees,  pursued  by  the  horsemen,  the  third 
was  made  prisoner,  and,  after  much  re- 
sistance, the  captor  raised  her  before  him 
on  the  saddle,  and  putting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  dashed  across  the  plain. 

"  By  my  halidome  I"  exclaimed  the  king, 
"the  knave  will  run  away  with  the  damsel 
before  our  eyes!  Herbert  Seton,  brave 
kuiehts  and  gentlemen,  to  the  rescue — 
to  the  rescue  I" 

The  summons  had  been  scarcely  uttered 
when  half-a-dozen  horsemen  leaped  into 
their  saddles  to  pursue  the  ravisher.  A 
cavalier,  however,  had  already  started  on 
the  gallant  enterprise.  He  was  mountetl 
on  a  superb  black  horse,  and  clad  in  ar- 
mor, with  his  spear  in  rest ;  he  dashed 
after  the  fugitive,  and  clo8t»d  with  him, 
almost  before  another  horseman  had  joined 
in  the  pursuit.  A  loud  acclamation  from 
the  bystanders  expressed  their  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  strange  horseman,  still  bear- 
ing the  apparently  fainting  figure  of  the 
shepherdess,  findhig  he  could  not  escape, 
turned  his  horse,  and  having  recros8c<1 
the  plaui,  and  ai'rived  opposite  the  royal 
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pavilion,  wheeled  round  and  confronted 
nis  pursuers. 

At  this  moment,  a  herald  galloped  in 
front  of  the  king's  tent,  and,  ha^'ing 
sounded  his  bugle,  declared  it  to  be  his 
highness's  pleasure  that  a  combat  should 
tale  place,  and  that  the  victor  should  be 
entitled  to^  carry  off  the  shepherdess,  of 
whom  his  majesty  would  in  the  moan  time 
take  charge.  This  announcement  appeared 
to  give  great  satisfiiction  to  all  partieo. 
The  damsel  who  was  the  object  of  the  con- 
test was  permitted  to  descend  from  her 
captor's  charger,  and  she  was  led  with 
aU  deference  to  the  royal  pavilion.  The 
king  had  already  explained  to  the  pnn- 
cess,  who  had  at  first  been  somewhat 
ahirmed  as  well  as  surprised,  that  what 
she  witnessed  was  but  a  simple  dramatic 
representation  of  a  romance  of  chivalry. 
She  therefore  entered  with  great  spirit 
into  the  amusement,  and  was  prepared 
to  receive  the  maiden  with  great  Kindness 
and  courtesy. 

"  A  right  fair  and  gentle  damsel !"  she 
said  to  the  king,  as  the  maiden,  whom 
the  reader  will  recognize  as  Alice  Turn- 
bull,  was  conducted  to  her  presence ;  an 
encomium  in  which  his  majesty  might 
readily  have  joined,  as  the  armorer's 
daughter  drew  near,  in  her  picturesque 
costume,  her  face  radiant  with  blushes, 
and  her  hair,  in  rich  profusion,  clustering 
over  her  shoulders.  ^'  Maiden,"  said  the 
princess,  addressing  Alice,  who  stood  be- 
fore her,  ^^  thon  hast  acted  passing  well  I 
Thou  art  of  the  band  of  players,  it  seem- 
eth;  although  I  remember  not  to  have 
seen  thee  heretofore." 

"  May  it  please  your  grace,"  said  Alice, 
with  a  low  curtsey,  "  I  am  not  of  the  band 
of  players.  I  only  came  hither  at  my 
father's  desire." 

"Verily,  then,  fair  maid,"  added  the 
princess,  with  a  kind  smile,  ^'thou  hast 
all  the  more  merit." 

While  the  princess  continued  to  address 
herself  with  great  affability  to  Alice,  with 
whose  modest  demeanor  and  good  sense 
she  was  much  pleased,  the  heralds  were 
busily  occupied,  under  the  king's  direc- 
tions, in  making  preparations  for  the  en- 
counter which  WHS  about  to  take  place. 
The  center  part  of  the  little  plain  in  front 
of  the  royal  pavilion  was  cleared  in  a  few 
minutes,  ana  the  spectators,  some  on 
Horseback,  others  on  foot,  including  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  from  the 
city,  were  all  arranged  in  a  cirde  of  about 


two  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  The 
combatants  were  placed  one  at  each  side. 
They  were  completely  armed,  but  their 
weapons  were  such  as  were  used  only  on 
the  occasion  of  a  tournament,  it  being  a 
mere  trial  of  skill,  without  any  purpose 
of  inflicting  injury.  While  the  preumi- 
naries  were  being  arranged,  the  king 
mounted  his  charger,  and  amused  him- 
self by  galloping  round  the  lists,  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Surrey  and  the  Prior  of 
Coldinghame.  As  he  did  so,  his  eye  fell 
on  the  burly  figure  of  Walter  Turnbull, 
who  stood  in  the  crowd  by  the  side  of  his 
friend  Leonard  Logy,  a  greatly  interested 
spectator,  as  may  be  presumed,  both  from 
his  own  calling  and  habits,  as  well  as  from 
the  singular  part  he  had  been  unwillingly 
compelled  to  permit  his  daughter  to  act 
on  tne  occasion.  Tlic  king  immediately 
beckoned  to  the  armorer,  who  entered 
the  lists,  cap  in  hand,  and  his  majesty, 
riding  apart  from  the  crowd,  addressed 
him: 

"  Good  Walter,"  he  said,  with  a  smile, 
"  thou  art  an  obedient  and  loyal  subject, 
as  well  as  a  right  skilful  lonmcr.  And 
what  thinkest  thou  of  these  two  knights  ?" 

"  May  it  please  your  highness,"  an- 
swered Walter  Turnbull,  "  their  visors 
being  closed,  I  ken  not  wha  they  be ;  but 
they  be  baith  stalwart  chiels,  I  wot,  and 
ought  to  do  battle  weel." 

"He  of  the  black  charger  wears  thy 
own  armor,  Walter,"  added  the  king; 
and  as  he  is  the  champion  of  thy  fair 
child,  methinks  he  will  prove  not  un- 
worthy of  his  cause." 

"  'Tis  but  a  play,"  added  the  lorimer, 
"  an  it  please  your  highness ;  and  to  nie 
it  is  of  sma'  cancernment  which  o'  the  t wa 
win  the  fight." 

"  Xay,"  said  the  king,  laughing,  "  nay, 
good  Wattie,  what  is  begun  in  jest  often 
endeth  in  earnest.  What  if  one  of  the 
knights  should  claim  the  fair  damsel  as 
his  own?"  Walter  Turnbull  was  silent. 
"Ahl"  continued  the  king,  archly,  "I 
forget !  Didst  thou  not  resolve  never  to 
wed  thy  daughter,  save  to  some  wild  Bor- 
derer like  thyself  eh  ?" 

The  armorer  was  struck  dumb  with  as- 
tonishment ;  he  could  not  conceive  how 
the  king  had  heard  of  his  expressions, 
and,  in  the  utmost  confusion,  ne  vainly 
endeavored  to  say  something  in  explana- 
tion. 

^^Ejings  have  long  ears,  as  well  as 
long  hands,  good  Wattie,"  said  the  kind 
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monarch,  with  a  langh  I  ^'  but  hasto  thee !  |  once  more  sounded,  and  they  rushed  for* 
See,  yonder  is  Mistress  Alice  hard  by  the  j  ward  to  the  encounter.  The  result  was 
pavilion.  Hie  thee  to  thy  daughter*;  we  i  very  different  on  this  occasion  from  what 
will  have  speech  of  thee  anon."  it  had  previously  been :  the  knight  on  the 

Every  thing  had  now  been  arrniigod  to  ;  black  norse,  with  wonderfiil  adroitness, 
the  satis&ction  of  the  heralds,  w}io,  mth  \  evaded  the  spear  of  his  adversary,  which 
sound  of  trumpet,  proclaimed  that  the  I  had  been  aimed  at  his  breast,  while  the 
combat  was  about  to  commence,  reciting  '  own  lance  took  effect  on  his  opponents 
at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  [  throat  and  hurled  him  in  an  instant  from 
tims  about  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  I  the  saddle.  The  knight  of  the  white 
battle.     His  majesty  retired  to  the  front !  plume  instantly  threw  himself  from  liis 


of  his  pavilion,  where  the  princess  was 
seated,  as  the  Queen  of  the  Tournament, 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  company  of 
'•  noble  lords  and  ladies  gay,"  The  two 
iv  >rse!nen  were  objects  of  high  interest  to 


charger,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  stood 
over  the  prostrate  body  of  his  foe,  who 
lay  insensible  on  the  greensward.  Placing 
his  foot  upon  the  breast  of  the  antagonist, 
he  called  on  him  to  yield,  and,  no  reply 


all  the  spectators,  not  only  because  their  '•  being  returned,  the  battle  was  declared 
names  and  rank  were  unknown,  save  to  '  at  an  end,  and  the  champion  saluted  with 
'.%  iL^w^  but  on  account  of  their  personal '  loud  acclamations  as  Uie  victor.  TTie 
qualiiications,  and  the  martial  skill  they  I  fallen  knight  was  found  to  bo  merely 
were  understood  to  possess.    The  cavalier  I  stunned  by  the  shock  he  had  sustained, 


who  had  carried  off  the  fair  Alice  was 
ol:i'.l  in  a  shining  suit  of  steel,  and  wore 
oii  his  morion  a  jilume  of  black  feathers ; 
trie  champion  of  the  damsel  likewise  wore 
:i  suit  of  steel  armor,  but  it  was  much 
richer  than  that  of  his  adversary,  being 


and  the  conqueror,  amidst  the  plaudits  of 
the  spectators,  drew  near  the  throne  of 
the  Princess  3fargaret,  as  if  to  claim  the 
prize. 

"Fairly  fought,  by  St  Andrew!"  ex- 
claimed King  James,  "  and  fairly  .won ! 
i:ilaid  with  gold;  his  plume  was  white,  |  May  it  please  your  majesty,'*  he  added, 
:i(id  his  fine  figure,  as  well  as  the  extra-  adifressmg  the  princess  in  her  character 
ordinary  ease  with  which  he  managed  his  .  of  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,  "this 
Tiiagnificent  black  charger,  raised  the  ex- ;  valiant  champion  hath  feirly  sustained 
[•oetations  of  the  crowd  to  the  highest  |  the  cause  of  the  distressed  damsel.  It 
pitch,  and,  notwithstanding  the  noble  remains  to  l>e  considered  whether  he'  be 
f?earing  of  his  opponent,  and  the  beauty  '  not  fully  entitled  to  carry  off  his  prize." 
of  the  hay  steed  he  bestrode,  made  him  '  ^' Damsel,"  said  the  princess,  addressing 
the  iUvorlte.  '  Alice,  with  a  smile,  "  thou  hearest  what 

The  ocreinonials  practiced  on  the  occa-  '  his   highness  hath   spoken ;  what  sayest 
sion  either  of  a  tournament  or  of  an  ciuiv-;-    thou  to  this  victorious  champion  of  tMne  ?*• 
trian  cotnbat  of  a  serious  charauier,  are       Alice,  however,  could  not  for  worlds 
sufficiently  known  to  render  a  minute  de- ;  have  uttered  a  sentence,  overpowered  as 
script  ion  unnecessary.     Let  it   sufHce  to  i  she  was  by  a  conflict  of  emotions.    The 
say,   that   the  combatants,  having  paid    king  perceived  her  agitation,  and  gallantly 
their  homage  to  the  princess,  who  had    came  to  the  rescne. 
been  enthroned,  as  already  stated,  as  the  '■      ^^  Walter  Tumbull,"  said  he,  addressing 
'"  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,"  took  their   the  armorer,  who  stood  uncovered  beside 
stations  at  opposite  extremities  of  the  area   his  daughter,  '^  our  fair  young  friend  caa* 
prepared  for  them,  and  awaited  the  signal  |  not  reply  to  the  critical  inquiry  that  hath  . 
of  attack.    The  instant  it  was  given,  they  |  been  put,  canst  thou  not  find  a  tongue, 
dxshed  forward  at  full  speed,  with  their  ,  man  ?    What  sayest   thou  ?    Shall    this 
iances  in  rest,  and  met  m  the  center  of-  gallant  youth  carry  off  the  fair  prize  lus  . 
the  lists.     Both  knights  had  their  wca- .  sword  hath  so  well  won  ?" 
pons  shivered   by  the  force  of  the  en- 1      "  An  it  please  your  highnesses,"  replied 
counter,  and  the  black  horse  was  thrown  '  the  lorimer,  "  the  youth  is  brave;  he  is  • 
upon  his  haunches.    The  riders  neverthe- 1  sood  lance  ;  I    warrant  me  there  is  no 
less    muntained    their    seats,  exhibiting   better  horseman  among  the   borderem 
equally  admirable  skill  in  horsemanship.   Please  your  highness,   tliough  we  have 


Tney  agnin  careered  round  the  lists,  and, 


peace,  1  would  my  child  had  a  gsttaat' 


taking  their  positions  as  before,  were  sup- '  arm  and  a  brave  heart  to  shield  her  in  the 
pUed  with  new  qtears,  when  the  trumpet '  hour  of  peril  I    Tot  I  know  not  the  joaih; 
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and  to  my  Alice  he  is  alike  unknown. 
We  are  pleased,  my  liege,  to  have  obeyed 
the  command  given  us ;  we  will  now 
wend  our  way  homewards." 

"  Nay,  nay,  good  Wattie,"  responded 
the  good-humored  monarch,  "  thou  may- 
est  not  leave  our  presence  quite  so  fast, 
unless,  indeed,  thy  fair  daughter  refuse 
to  be  her  gallant  champion's  prize.  But 
he  must  raise  his  visor  that  she  may  dis- 
cover whether  she  hath  ever  before  seen 
her  deliverer.  Come  hither  gallant  cava- 
Uer,'*  said  the  king ;  "  down  on  thy  knees, 
and  receive  the  reward  of  valor." 

The  champion  approached  the  king,  and 
knelt  on  the  grass.  His  majesty  drew  his 
rapier,  and  struck  him  on  the  shoulder, 
with  the  exclamation, ''  Arise,  Sir  Gilbert 
Lynton !" 

Language  can  not  describe  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  armorer  as  he  heard  these 
words,  and  beheld  the  countenance  of 
Gilbert  Lynton,  who  raised  hb  visor  as 
he  sprung  from  the  ground  to  make  his 
obeisance  to  the  king  and  the  princess. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  depict  the  varied 
expressions  of  poor  Alice's  countenance 
as  the  pallor  by  which  it  had  been  over- 
spread gave  way  to  the  roseate  blush  of 
love  and  modesty. 

*'  Now  &ir  Mistress  Alice,"  said  the 
kuiff,  '^  it  bat  remains  for  thee  to  speak. 
b  this  gallant  knight  to  despair,  or  is  he 
to  possess  what  his  spear  hath  so  fairly 
earned  ?"  Alice  made  no  reply^  and  the 
Img  continued.  "  Walter  Tumbull,  Sir 
GilDert  loves  thy  Mr  daughter,  and,  if  I 
err  not^  he  does  not  love  in  vain.  With 
thy  leave,  we  will  make  them  happy. 
Tliy  wish  is  fulfilled.  We  have  presented 
him  with  a  fkir  domain  on  thy  jbvorite 
Borders,  where  his  sword  will  not  dis- 


'  credit  his  prince's  favor,  and  now  we  will 
give  him  a  bride,  for  on  this  happy  day 
we  would  that  some  of  our  subjects  were 
as  happy  as  their  prince." 

As  he  concluded,  the  kind-hearted  king 
took  Alice's  hand  and  placed  it  in  that  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Lynton's;  and  the  honest 
armorer,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  expressed 
his  hearty  concurrence,  by  shaking  his 
future  son-in-law  by  the  hand.  "  Man," 
he  said,  "  Sir  Gilbert,  ye  ha'e  done  weel. 
Porgie  my  doubts — yc'll  do  credit  to  our 
Borders  yet,  ay,  an'  ye  shall  ha'e  the  best 
suit  o'  Milan  armor  I  can  get  ye  I" 

Our  tale  is  told.  The  following  day 
the  king's  marriage  took  place  with  great 
pomp  in  the  chapel  of  Holy  rood  Abbey. 
The  august  ceremony  was  perfonned  by 
the  Archbishop  of  (Glasgow,  and  on  the 
same  evening  Sir  Gilbert  Lynton  and  the 
lovely  Alice  Tumbull  were  united  at  the 
king's  request  by  the  Prior  of  Colding- 
hame. 

From  such  scenes  of  national  joy  and 
domestic  happiness,  it  is  painful  to  turn  to 
the  events  which  quickly  succeeded.  A 
few  years  more,  and  James  IV.,  who,  al- 
though rash  and  impetuous,  was  brave, 
noble,  and  magnanimous,  led  his  army  into 
England,  where  on  the  field  of  battle  he 
met  the  gallant  Earl  of  Surrey,  so  recently 
his  friend  and  guest  in  Scotland.  Among 
the  many  brave  and  devoted  men  who 
followed  their  chivalrous  prince  to  Flod- 
den,  were  Sir  Gilbert  Lynton  and  Walter 
Tumbull,  the  lorimer;  thev  never  re- 
turned from  that  fatal  plain;  they  fell 
near  their  sovereign,  fightmg  side  by  side 
with  the  Prior  of  Coldmghame,  and  they 
are  among  the  brave 

'*  Whom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  mooms  as  '  wede  away.* " 


•  ^  m 
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AN     ASCENT     OF     MOUNT     ETNA. 


Thbbb  are  on  the  dry  land  of  our  globe 
more  than  two  hundred  volcanoes,  while 
many  others  pour  forth  their  lava  streams 
under  the  waves  of  the  sea.  No  one  has 
hitherto  aatisfactorily  explained  how  their 
hidden  flames  are  ignited;  bat  the  man- 


ner in  which  lava,  red-hot  rocks,  and 
clouds  of  vapor,  are  ejected  from  below, 
^nay  be  understood  by  a  simple  illustration. 
If  a  common  tea-kettle  is  nearly  tilled 
with  water  and  put  upon  a  brisk  fiziB,  idler 
the  li&  has  been  firmly  fiiatened  down,  Uie 
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steam  formed  b^  the  boiling  water  can 
not  escape,  and  its  force  increases  until  it 
presses  tne  water  through  the  spout  of  the 
Kettle.  If  this  spout  were  to  be  length- 
ened upward  to  a  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  the  water  would  still  be  forced 
up,  until  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  being 
free  from  water,  would  allow  the  steam 
to  rush  through  it  in  fitful  jets,  spurting 
up  the  water  with  irregular  bursts  of 
vapor.  When  most  of  the  confined  steam 
has  thus  escaped,  the  column  of  water 
will  rush  bacK  again  to  the  kettle  from 
the  spout,  and  a  period  of  quietness  will 
ensue  until  the  steam  inside  again  accumu- 
lates, and  the  process  is  repeated. 

Now,  in  the  place  of  a  kettle  and  a  long 
upright  tube,  we  may  suppose  a  huge 
cavern,  many  miles  deep  in  the  earth,  and 
the  intense  heat  melting  the  rocks  will 
cause  a  vast  caldron  of  liquid  lava  to  gene- 
rate gas,  steam,  and  vapor,  which  will 
seek  for  a  vent,  until  at  last  they  either 
force  a  new  way  through  the  rocks  above, 
or  rush  along  some  cavern  or  opening  to 
the  surface.  So  long  as  the  lower  end  of 
this  vent  is  above  the  melted  lava,  the 
gas  and  smoke  will  rush  out  alone ;  and 
this  is  the  state  in  which  volcanoes  are 
general  when  at  rest.  But  when  masses 
of  rock  have  fallen  down  into  the  great 
caldron,  so  as  to  fill  it  beyond  the  level 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  vent,  the  smoke 
will  cease  to  escape.  Water  rushing  in 
upon  the  heated  stone,  from  wells,  springs, 
or  the  sea,  will  be  soon  converted  into 
steam ;  and  the  whole  being  confined, 
there  will  be  explosions  and  earthquakes, 
soon  to  be  followed  by  an  eruption  on  the 
surface.  These  phenomena  are,  in  fact, 
always  observed  before  a  great  volcano 
becomes  active.  The  smoke  almost  ceases, 
the  wells  in  the  adjoining  country  sud- 
denly sink,  and  at  length,  after  loud  noises 
and  startUng  shocks,  the  liquid  contents  of 
the  interior  are  forced  by  the  presence  of 
the  steam  to  ascend  the  vent.  Immedi- 
ately dense  black  smoke  pours  out  above, 
for  the  heated  column  of  lava  burns  the 
roc'ks  as  it  slowly  mounts  to  the  air. 
When  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  vent,  the 
liquid  mass  fills  the  crater  or  bowl  at  the 
surflice,  and,  bearing  down  the  sides  with 
its  weight,  the  torrent  of  red-hot  lava 
rushes  m  a  glittering  stream  down  upon 
the  plain  below. 

Etna  seems  to  have  raged  thus  at  inter- 
vals ever  since  the  days  of  the  flood.  Whole 
provinces  around  it  are  covered  with  lava, 


evidently  some  thousands  of  years  old ; 
and  one  can  trace  the  eruptions  of  later 
times,  which  have  spread  over  many  miles 
of  the  country;  the  gray,  black,  and  red 
lava  that  has  entombed  nearly  100  towns 
and  villages,  and  at  the  same  time,  hurried 
not  fewer  than  90,000  human  beings  into 
the  presence  of  their  Maker  and  Judge. 

In  traveling  across  Sicily  to  reach 
Mount  Etna,  we  passed  a  wet  mud  vol- 
cano. Strange  to  sav,  the  appearsmce  of 
this  was  more  suggestive  of  dreadful  desola- 
tion than  even  the  crater  of  one  that  hurls 
forth  ignited  rocks.  There  is  something 
novel  m  an  ocean  of  black  slimy  mud,  so 
impossible  to  resist,  and  yet  so  ignoble- 
looking,  as  it  lazily  flowed  along!  In  the 
diligence,  we  were  forced  to  travel  for 
two  nights  and  three  days  without  any 
stoppage,  our  companions  being  two 
clever  young  Dutchmen,  who  kept  up  a 
continuous  rattle  of  conversations,  and 
were  exceedingly  interested  in  an  account 
of  the  London  ragged  schools. 

At  the  end  of  our  journey  was  Catania, 
wh^re  robbers  abound  and  rebels  flourish, 
and  the  police  are  either  bribed  into  quiet- 
ness or  quickly  overpowered  "  if  they  be- 
come troublesome.''  But  no  wonder  that 
the  people  hate  the  government  of  Naples, 
and  keep  no  faith  with  rulers  who  nave 
so  repeatedly  broken  faith  with  them.  A 
few  years  ago  a  robber  chief  with  his 
band  scoured  the  neighboring  country, 
piUaged  the  towns,  and  always  found  a 
safe  retreat  in  the  dark  caverns  of  the  vol- 
cano. A  squadron  of  troops  was  sent 
against  him  but  they  all  went  over  to  the 
banditti,  who  now  numbered  300  men. 
Against  these  a  whole  regiment  was  sent 
from  Naples,  but  they  were  routed  at  the 
first  onslaught.  The  governor  then  pro- 
claimed peace  with  the  robbers,  and  an-ee 
pardon  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms. 
So  they  accepted  the  conditions,  marched 
into  a  square  inclosure,  gave  up  their 
weapons,  and  then  were  fired  upon  by  the 
soldiery  until  every  man  was  kuled.  We 
saw  the  walls  of  the  square  pierced  in  a 
hundred  places  by  the  bullets  used  in  this 
horrible  massacre. 

After  three  days  of  weary  confinement 
in  the  diligence,  we  were  scarcely  in  a  fit 
condition  to  go  up  Mount  Etna ;  but  time 
pressed,  (Englishmen  seem  always  pressed 
for  time,)  and  we  had  no  alternative  but 
to  proceed,  or  lose  the  opportunity  we 
had  long  coveted.  Being  refreshed  by 
an  .hour's  rest,  we  strapped  on  a  light 
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knapsack,  and  set  off  with  a  little  boy  to 
guide  us  to  Nicolosi,  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  The  road  was  an  easy 
ascent,  through  vineyards  and  fig-groves; 
but  as  the  boy  could  not  walk  fast  enough 
for  us,  we  sent  him  back,  and  went  on 
alone.  Very  soon  there  came  on  a  heavy 
storm  of  hail  and  rain,  with  tremendous 
peals  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  forked 
lightning.  This  detained  us  for  several 
hours  in  a  cave,  until  night  approached, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
find  the  way  in  the  pitchy  darkness. 

At  Nicolosi  we  put  up  at  a  small  house, 
and,  having  supped  on  maccaroni,  lay 
down  to  sleep  until  the  guide  should  call 
us  at  three  o'clock  next  morning,  when  we 
were  to  begin  the  ascent.  The  sky  was 
still  studded  with  brilliant  stars  when  the 
hour  for  starting  arrived.  We  left  the 
little  village  accompanied  by  two  strong 
men,  with  mules  to  carry  provisions,  ana 
a  supply  of  warm  clothes  for  the  higher 
altitudes  we  should  have  to  climb. 

The  base  of  Etna  is  sixty  miles  in  cir- 
oamference,  while  long  **  spurs  "  from  the 
mountain  stretch  in  hills  and  knolls  fiir 
into  the  country  on  every  side,  and  down 
to  the  sea-shore  on  the  south.  Winding 
over  and  amongst  these,  the  path  took  us 
through  an  endless  pile  of  lava  blocks, 
which  in  the  faint  starlight  looked  like  a 
rocky  ocean  of  overthrown  walls.  Belts 
of  vegetation  marked  the  height  as  we 
ascended ;  the  palm  tree,  the  fig,  the  vine, 
the  orange,  the  olive,  the  quince,  the  oak, 
the  pine,  the  thorn  shrub,  and  then  short 
grass,  were  passed  in  succession,  until  at 
fength  all  verdure  ceased,  and  the  only 
thing  visible  was'  round  gravel,  rock,  and 
lava.  Monte  Rosso,  or  ute  *'  Red  Moun- 
tain," loomed  over  us  for  a  long  time,  and 
was  often  mistaken  for  the  crater  of  Etna, 
from  the  deceptive  shadow  in  so  dark  a 
night.  Monte  Rosso  was  itself  a  volcano ; 
but  long  ago  it  yielded  all  its  functions  in 
that  line  to  its  grander  neighbor,  whose 
sharp-pointed  peak  was  hidden  aloft  in  the 
dullwhite  cloud  emitted  from  its  o  wn  bosom. 

In  the  daylight  we  came  to  a  deep 
chasm,  where  a  few  men  were  collecting 
snow  by  cutting  it  out  with  pickaxes, 
thence  to  be  carried  on  donkeys'  panniers 
to  the  port  of  Catania.  This  is  the  snow, 
thus  singularly  brought  from  the  sides  of 
a*burning  mountain,  which  supplies  nearly 
every  town  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the 

i)leasant  beverages  of  iced  water  and  the 
axury  of  ice-cream. 


At  the  last  shrub  growing  in  the  lava 
we  cooked  our  breakfast,  and  the  guides 
entered  freely  into  conversation — fir  too 
freely  for  those  who  do  not  know  their 
strange  jumbled  sounds,  the  patois  tongue, 
called  "  Sicilian  Italian."  However,  the 
men  protested  vehemently  that  a  republic 
was  the  only  single  thing  wanted  to  make 
Sicily  perfectly  happy.  Not  that  they 
knew  what  a  "republic"  meant,  any 
more  than  the  Irish  crowd  knew  what 
they  meant  by  "  repeal,"  when  a  friend  of 
ours  saw  them  rushing  down  to  a  steamer 
as  it  neared  the  quay  at  Dublin,  the  poor 
creatures  expecting  to  see  "  repeal  coming 
in  a  box  fro^  England." 

Soon  we  came  to  a  small  stone  hotuse, 
the  Casa  Inglesi,  built  some  fifty  years 
ago  by  British  officers,  for  the  survey  of 
Sicily  during  the  last  war  but  one.  The 
doors  and  windows  of  this  house  are  se- 
curely barred,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
totally  disused  for  a  long  time ;  but,  of 
course,  it  is  far  beyond  the  height  where 
any  one  could  think  of  becoming  a  tenant. 
However,  the  guides  were  charmed  to 
find  that  we  actually  were  acquainted  with 
one  of  the  officers  who  had  built  this  cot- 
tage, and  one  of  them  said,  "  Hasn't  there 
been  a  great  war  in  England  ?" 

"  No,"  we  replied,  "  but  near  Turkey." 
"  Ah  I"  said  he  ;  "  and  did  the  English 
beat  the  Turks  ?" 

"  No,  no,  quite  another  story." 
"  Then  did  the  Turks  beat  the  English?" 
Poor  fellow,  his  knowledge  was  behind 
his  inquisitiveness ;  but  Naples  is  a  bad 
schoolmaster,  and  a  worse  historian. 

Every  effort  seems  to  be  used  to  keep 
Englishmen  from  Sicily,  where  they  are  so 
much  liked,  and  where  they  could  do  so 
much  good  to  the  people.  In  our  case,  the 
police  detained  us  five  hours  in  a  waiting- 
room,  higgling  about  our  passports,  and 
they  let  us  have  them  at  last  only  because 
they  were  sure  we  should  be  to  late  for 
the  steamer  sailing  for  Sicily.  But  the 
steamer  was  six  hours  behind  time  in  sail- 
ing, so  they  had  miscalculated  the  egre- 
gious unpunctuality  of  their  boat.  Then, 
in  Syracuse,  an  English  yacht  suddenly 
arrived  from.  Malta,  but  nobody  was  al- 
lowed to  come  ashore  from  her  lest  the 
delicate,  sensitive  minds  of  the  population 
might  be  unduly  excited.  Every  letter 
arriving  in  this  town  is  opened  at  the 
post-office ;  and  if  there  be  found  in  it  a 
scrap  of  news,  the  letter  is  kept  for  a 
week  or  two  before  it  is  delivered.     The 
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gates  are  closed  at  eight  o'clock,  and  peo- 
ple who  arrive  after  that  time  are  forced 
to  sleep  under  the  walls  outside.  Nobody- 
may  speak  to  a  shopkeeper  on  any  subject 
but  his  wares,  unless  a  policeman  is  pre- 
sent ;  but  on  Sunday  all  the  inhabitants 
have  fetes  and  galas ;  archbishops  march 
with  crosses  through  the  streets,  and  car- 
dinals have  processions  in  boats,  until  the 
dusky  hours  of  evening,  when  the  sacred 
Sabbath  is  deseqrated  by  the  beating  of 
drums,  the  noise  of  the  theater,  and  the 
din  of  weekly  revelries. 

Leaving  our  mules  and  one  man  at  the 
Casa  Inglesi,  the  other  guide  quickly  led 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  great  cone  of  Etna. 
Rough  broken  billows  of  lava  are  heaped 
around  this  mighty  peak  in  wildest  con- 
cision, and  the  jagged  points  render  it 
a  very  unstable  sort  of  causeway.  The 
guide  anxiously  desired  we  should  go 
no  farther  than  the  base  of  the  cone,  and 
he  summoned  up  all  kinds  of  impossible 
difficulties  to  deter  further  progress ;  but, 
of  course  this  was  in  vain.*  After  a  short 
halt,  therefore,  for  refreshment,  we  braced 
ourselves  up  to  the  arduous  work  of  climb- 
ing the  cone  ;  and  truly  it  was  very  tire- 
some, though  the  keen  ur,  fresh  from  the 
hills  of  Calabria  and  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Adriatic,  very  much  lessened  the  lassitude 
which  the  hot  sun  above  would  have 
caused  if  the  atmosphere  had  been  calm. 
The  sides  of  the  cone  were  very  steep  in- 
deed. At  every  step  the  feet  sunk  into 
the  fine  black  dust,  and  often  beyond  this 
into  holes  full  of  beautiful  sulphur,  spangled 
with  crystals,  red,  blue,  green,  ana  white, 
emitting  hot  vapors.  Our  shoes,  as  may 
be  supposed,  were  speedily  so  scorched 
that  the  leather  cracked,  and  the  nails, 
being  heated,  burned  our  feet  even  through 
our  thick  woolen  stockings.  The  stick 
we  used  was  blackened  with  the  heat,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  rest  for  a  moment  for 
fear  of  having  our  feet  actually  burned  as 
we  stood. 

The  guide  now  became  nervously  elo- 
quent as  to  the  danger  of  any  further  as- 
cent, insisting  that  it  never  had  been  so 


*  If  to  some  timid  roaders  suoh  an  excursion 
should  seem  to  SJivor  of  rashness,  and  to  border  upon 
ezposiu'o  to  danger  without  a  due  cause,  it  ought  in 
fairncs.')  to  be  romemberod,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
to  men  with  steady  nerves  the  danger  does  not  in 
reality  exist,  and  that  a  discretion  in  these  matters 
must  be  allowed  to  those  who,  by  their  enterprise, 
enlarge  the  circle  of  knowledge  for  fireside  travelers 
like  ourselves. — Ed. 


hot  before,  and  that  the  mountain  was 
probably  about  to  awaken  in  earnest.  In 
this  last  conjecture  the  man  was  correct, 
for  the  very  next  day  Etna,  although  it 
was  covered  >vith  snow,  began  to  send 
forth  the  warning  clouds  of  black  dense 
vapor  that  always  indicate  active  opera- 
tions inside. 

The  wind  blew  with  exceeding  violence 
for  an  hour  during  our  ascent.  Gusts  of 
white  sulphurous  vapor  now  and  then 
wheeled  about,  and  made  us  cough,  and 
sneeze,  and  close  our  eyes.  If  any  one  of 
these  gusts  had  been  prolonged  for  a  few 
minutes,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
escape  suffocation ;  for  to  breathe  this 
air  was  to  inhale  the  pungent  fumes  of. 
hot  brimstone.  Onward  and  upward  we 
went,  zigsutgging,  zigzagging,  backward 
and  forward,  gaining  at  each  turn  a  very 
little,  so  that  we  seemed  never  likely  to 
attain  the  summit. 

The  guide  now  fairly  gave  in,  and  we 
went  before  him  as  he  laid  himself  down 
on  a  heap  of  blue  ashes,  covering  his  head 
with  an  ample  Venetian  "grecot."  At 
length  we  reached  the  margin  of  the 
crater.  The  edge  was  about  an  inch  in 
width,  and  so  very  friable  that  one  could 
only  plant  a  knee  against  it,  and  gaze  over 
into  tne  wondrous  abyss  below.  This  edge 
of  the  cone  is  probably  never  two  day* 
the  same,  and  it  is  also  of  a  different  char- 
acter in  different  volcanoes ;  for  we  had 
found  the  margin  of  the  crater  in  Vesu- 
vius hard  and  broad,  wide  enough,  indeed, 
for  a  cart  to  drive  round  it.  The  difficulty 
of  seeing  anything  whatever  on  the  top 
of  Etna  was  perplexing  at  first.  A  bril- 
liant sun  gleamed  above,  and  heated  the 
head  most  unpleasantly.  The  excitement 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  rarefied  air  at  this 
height  of  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
made  our  pulse  leap  with  a  painful  throb. 
The  intensely-cold  blast  roared  as  it 
whirled  about  in  eddies  full  of  hot  scorin 
and  white  fumes  of  sulphur.  Stones, 
smoking  on  one  side,  were  dropping  with 
icicles  on  the  other ;  and  the  tears  welling 
from  our  eyes  were  congealed  on  our 
cheeks  and  nung  in  drops  of  ice  from  our 
eyelashes ! 

But  we  were  repaid  for  these  incon- 
veniences by  the  glorious  scene  out- 
stretched at  our  feet.  Sicily,  the  ancient 
three-cornered  Trinacria,  was  spread  like 
a  map  on  the  azure  sea,  that  fringed  it 
with  a  beautiful  girdle  of  foam.  Away  in 
the  distance  was  Stromboli,  the  brother 
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volcano  of  Etna,  whose  unrest  never  yet 
has  been  quieted.  Eastward  the  rocks  of 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  called  up  the  memo- 
rials of  a  thousand  shipwrecks.  Behind 
them  rose  the  Calabrian  hills,  and  on  the 
other  side  was  little  Malta,  a  speck,  as  it 
were,  a  hundred  miles  away,  but  telling 
us,  even  there,  of  the  world-wide  sway  of 
dear  old  England.  All  this  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  but  how  can  we  picture  the  scene 
below  in  the  crater  of  Etna  ? 

The  edge  of  this  basin  is  two  miles 
round,  like  a  lake  of  pure  white  smoke, 
ever  and  anon  boiling  over  its  shores,  and 
tumbling  cascades  of  vapor  down  the  dis- 
mal steeps.  Sometimes  the  wind  urged 
the  vapor  for  some  seconds  directly  aga,m8t 
our  side  of  the  crater,  and  then  we  could 
only  cover  our  feces  and  hold  our  breath. 
Again  the  blast  would  veer  about  and 
open  the  cloud  athwart,  rifting  it  to  the 
lowest  bottom  of  this  awful  pit,  and  then 
the  view  was  clear  right  down  into  that 
deep,  deep  darkness :  oh !  how  deep  and 
dark  I  The  sight  was  awfully  suggestive 
of  the  power  and  the  majesty  of  the  Cre- 
ator, and  gave  a  painml  illustration  of 
that  passage  in  the  Word  of  God  which 
speaks  of  the  blackness  of  darkness  for 
ever  as  the  lot  of  the  impenitent. 

You  can  not  see  into  Vesuvius  as  into 
Etna,  for  there  the  hole  in  the  crater  lead- 
ing into  the  recesses  of  the  earth  is  in  the 
middle  of  its  cone,  so  that,  of  course,  you 
can  not  look  straight  down  as  you  stand 
upon  the  mars^.  The  only  way  to  look 
^o  the  central  aperture  of  Vesavioa 
would  be  to  gaze  from  a  balloon  over  the 
middle  of  the  crater.  But  in  Etna  the 
central  opening  is  inclined  at  an  angle 
with  the  horizon;  and  as  we  happened 
to  reach  a  point  on  the  margin  exactly 
opposite  this  hole,  we  could  see  directly 
into  the  black  abysses,  whenever  the  cloud 
of  vapor  waved  toward  either  side. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  sight  in  the  world 
more  grand  and  awful  than  this  view  of 
the  crater  of  Mount  Etna.  It  was  fer 
superior  in  sublimity  and  suggestive  im- 
presion  to  the  view  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Blanc,  which  we  had  seen  a  few 
weeks  before.  The  conjunction  of  a  sunny 
sky  above,  a  blue  island-studded  sea 
around,  with  this  foreground  vail  of 
vapor,  and  the  yawning  black  pit  beneath 
us,  thrilled  all  the  senses  with  powerful 
impressions,  each  vividly  stamped  for  a 
moment,  and  then  instantly  changed; 
while  the  imagination  reveled  again  in  its 


own   pictures,   when  all    about  us    was 
wrapped  in  sable  shade. 

In  descending .  the  mountain,  we 
searched  with  great  diligence  for  a  curious 
hole,  which  is  said  to  reach  an  unknown 
depth  into  the  earth.  The  guides  in- 
sisted that  no  such  thing  was  in  their  pro- 
gramme, and  resolutely  declined  to  allow 
any  digression  to  look  for  it.  Wandering 
about,  then,  for  some  miles  alone,  we  at 
length  hit  upon  the  verv  place.  The 
opening  was  not  more  than  a  foot  in 
width  :  but  the  mysterious  black,  well-like 
rent  in  the  lava  could  not  possibly  be  mis- 
taken, and  was  worth  the  trouble  of  the 
search. 

We  arrived  at  Nicolosi  in  the  dark, 
and,  after  another  priming  of  maccaroni, 
we  felt  so  much  invigorated,  that  to  re- 
solve upon  finishing  the  proceeding  by  a 
two  hours'  walk  at  night  to  Catania  was 
the  work  of  a  moment.  All  the  neighbors 
pronounced  this  to  be  impossible,  certain 
robbery,  and  every  thing  difficult  and  bad. 
But  then  we  had  nothing  to  lose,  having 
wisely  left  watch  and  purse,  etc.,  at  Cata- 
nia ;  so  off  again  we  started,  carrying  a 
knapsack  full  of  blocks  of  lava  as  memo- 
rials of  our  visit.  After  a  smart  run  down 
the  hill,  and  a  careful  picking  of  our  way 
through  a  wood,  we  reached  the  road, 
and  in  an  hour  or  so  came  to  a  toll.  The 
keeper,  who  was  in  bed,  challenged  our 
approach ;  but  he  delayed  so  long  to 
come  out,  that  we  could  not  wait,  and 
pushed  on  again  at  the  best  speed.  We 
paid  a  penalty,  however,  for  having  thus 
taken  matters  into  our  own  hands.  The 
man  was  not  accustomed  to  let  travelers 
pass  in  the  summary  way  we  had  done, 
and  no  long  time  had  elapsed  before  he 
got  three  armed  men  on  horseback,  who 
galloped  in  pursuit,  shouting  loudly  for 
us  to  stop.  Possessing  slender  means  of 
explaining  ourselves  in  an  intellegible 
tongue  to  them,  we  quietly,  as  the  horses 
neared  us,  withdrew  under  the  cover  of  a 
rock  until  they  had  passed,  and  we  finally 
reached  Catania  wrapped  in  its  midnight 
slumbers.  A  long  time  was  spent,  in  a 
pouring  rain,  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  find 
the  inn,  of  which  we  had  forgotten  both 
the  name  and  position ;  but  a  good  bight's 
rest  made  up  for  four  nights'  want  of 
sleep  and  our  fifteen  hours  of  walking. 
Next  day,  too,  we  listened  with  a  placid 
smile  to  a  wonderful  tale  of  the  horsemen 
who  had  so  gallantly  chased  a  bandit  on 
the  road  from  Mount  Etna. 
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In  presenting  the  very  beautiful  por- 
trait, in  our  present  number,  of  the  world's 
greatest  musician,  our  readers  will  be  gra- 
tified, we  doubt  not,  with  a  brief  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  this  eminent  man. 

Greorge  Frederick  Handel,  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  musical  composers,  was  bom 
at  Hidle,  in  Upper  Saxony,  Feb.  24, 1684. 
His  father  was  an  eminent  physician  of 
that  city.  From  his  very  childhood,  Han- 
del discovered  a  passion  for  music  which 
could  not  be  subdued  by  the  commands 
of  his  father,  who  intended  him  for  the 
profession  of  the  law.  Notwithstandir^ 
that  he  was  forbidden  to  touch  a  music^ 
instrument,  the  boy  found  means  to  get  a 
little  clavichord  conveyed  secretly  into 
one  of  the  attics  of  the  house.  To  this 
room  he  constantly  repaired  when  the 
family  had  retired  to  rest,  and  by  his  assi- 
duous labors  at  the  midnight  hour,  made 
considerable  progress  in  his  favorite  pur- 
suit. 

It  happened,  when  Handel  was  about 
seven  years  old,  that  his  &ther  had  occasion 
to  pay  a  visit  to  a  son  by  a  former  wife,  who 
was  then  serving  as  an  attendant  to  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfells.  Handel  im- 
plored that  he  might  be  permitted  to  ac- 
company him,  and  on  bemg  refused,  he 
followed  the  carriage  some  way  on  the 
road  till  he  overtook  it.  His  father  at 
first  chid  him  for  his  disobedience  ;  but 
vielding  to  his  solicitations,  at  last  took 
him  into  the  carriage.  During  his  stay 
at  the  ducal  residence,  he  continued  to 
show  the  same  irresistible  inclination  for 
music.  He  could  not  be  kept  away  from 
harpsichords,  and  he  contrived  to  gain 
admission  into  the  organ  gallery  at  church, 
and  to  play  when  service  was  over.  Upon 
one  of  these  occasions  the  Duke,  who  hap- 
pened to  leave  the  chapel  later  than  usual, 
was  attracted  by  the  uncommon  style  in 
which  »the  instrument  was  touched.  In- 
quiring who  played,  he  heard  to  hb  as- 
tonishment that  it  was  a  boy  of  seven 
years  of  age.  The  Duke  immediately  de- 
sired to  see  young  Handel,  and  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  precocious  genius,  that  he 
prevailed  on  his  &ther  to  allow  him  to 


follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations.  He 
made  the  boy  a  present,  and  told  him  if  he 
was  attentive  to  his  studies  he  should  not 
want  encouragement. 

On  his  return  to  Halle,  Handel  was 
placed  by  his  father  under  Zaohau,  organ- 
ist of  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city ;  a 
man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  proud  of 
his  pupil.  By  the  time  he  was  mne  years 
old,  our  young  musician  was  not  only  able 
to  supply  his  master's  place  at  the  organ, 
but  began  to  study  composition.  At  this 
early  period  of  his  life,  he  wrote  a  service 
or  spirititcU  cantata  ^yerj  week,  for  voices 
and  instruments,  and  continued  this  labor 
for  three  years  successively. 

Handel  appears  to  have  studied  in  his 
native  city  till  he  was  about  the  age  of 
fourteen.  He  then,  as  Zachau  himself 
acknowledged,  &r  excelled  his  master, 
and  it  was  reconmiended  to  his  &ther  to 
send  him  to  Berlin,  whither  he  accordingly 
went  in  1698.  Tlie  opera  at  Berlin  was 
then  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  under  the 
direction  of  Buononcini  and  Attilio.  Haa* 
del  distinguished  himself  in  this  city  as  an 
astonishing  musician  for  his  years,  and 

five  earnest  of  such  great  talents  that  the 
lector  of  Brandenburg  offered  to  tako^ 
him  into  his  service,  and  send  him  to  Italy 
to  complete  his  studies.  But  his  &ther 
declining  this  honor,  from  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, Handel  returned  to  Halle.  Not 
long  after  this  his  father  died,  and  Handel 
not  being  able  to  go  to  Italy,  on  acconot 
of  the  expense,  removed  to  Hamburg,  in 
order  by  his  musical  talents  to  procure  a 
subsistence. 

Here,  says  Mattheson,  an  able  musician 
and  volummous  writer  on  music,  '^  almost 
his  first  acquaintance  was  myseU^  in  the 
summer  of  1703,  when  I  conducted  him  to 
m^  father's  house,  where  he  was  treated 
with  all  possible  loudness  and  hospitality, 
and  I  afterwards  attended  him  not  only 
to  organs,  choirs,  and  operas,  but  recomr 
mended  him  to  several  scholars.    His  sor 

Eerior  abilities  were  soon  discovered,  and 
e  showed  himself  to  be  a  great  master,  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one."  Matthe- 
son and  Handel  became  intimate  friends. 
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and  the  former  allows  that  the  style  of 
Handel  became  greatly  improved  07  his 
constant  attendance  at  the  opera ;  and  he 
was  esteemed  a  more  powerful  player  on 
the  organ  than  the  famous  Kuhnau  of 
Leipzig,  who  was  at  that  time  regarded  as 
a  prodigy. 

Handel,  having  now  acquired  by  his 
operas  at  Hamburg  a  sum  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  visit  Italy,  he  set  out  for 
that  seat  of  the  muses.  He  stayed  some 
time  at  Florence,  where  he  composed  his 
opera  Hodrigo,  From  that  city  he  went 
to  Venice,  where,  in  1709,  he  produced 
his  Agrippinay  which  was  received  with 
acclamation,  and  had  a  run  of  thirty  nights. 
He  next  visited  Rome,  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  compositions  and 
performances  of  the  first  class.  At  Cardi- 
nal Ottoboni's,  by  whom  Handel  was 
greatly  caressed,  he  had  frequently  the 
advantage  of  hearing  the  celebrated 
Corelli  perform  his  own  works.  Handel 
returned  to  Germany  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1710,  and  was  made  KapeH- 
meister  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  after- 
ward George  I.  He  did  not  long  remain 
in  the  service  of  the  Elector,  but  bent  his 
coarse  to  London,  where  a  passion  for 
dramatic  music  had  already  manifested 
itself  and  to  which  place  he  had  received 
invitations  from  several  of  the  nobility  he 
had  seen  in  Italy  and  Hanover.  His  re- 
ception in  England  was  flattering  to  him- 
self and  honorable  to  the  nation.  To  the 
wit,  poetry,  literature,  and  science  which 
marked  that  period  of  English  history 
Handel  added  all  the  bland^hments  of  a 
nervous  and  learned  music,  which  he  first 
brought  hither,  planted,  and  lived  to  see 
grow  to  a  flourishing  state.  The  first 
opera  he  wrote  in  England  was  Rincddo^ 
taken  from  Tasso's  Jerusalem^  which  at 
once  established  his  reputation.  When 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  brought  to  con- 
clusion, Hmndel  was  employed  to  compose 
the  hj^mn  offfratitode  and  trinmph  on  the 
occasion.  iSe  mwd  Te  Beam  and  Jnhi- 
late  he  produced  was  composed  with  such 
force,  regularity,  and  instrumental  effect, 
as  to  excite  universal  delight. 

On  the  arrival  of  George  L,  Handel  was 
honored  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of 
royal  favor  from  the  E3ng  and  Queen, 
who  added  largely  to  the  pensions  pre- 
viously conferred  on  lum  by  Queen  Anne. 

We  now  come  to  the  busiest  and  most 
glorious  period  of  Handel's  life,  ffis 
great  natural  powers  had  been  highly  im- 


proved by  cultivation.  His  ^genius  for 
composition  was  unbounded.  He  stood 
at  tne  head  of  his  profession,  esteemed 
alike  by  the  sovereign,  the  nobility,  and 
the  public  of  a  great  and  powerfrd  nation. 
Such  were  Handel's  circumstances  when 
the  royal  academy  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Italian  opera  m  England  was  formed. 
Handel  was  appointed  mrector  and  com- 
poser, engaged  singers,  and  although  he 
had  to  contend  with  several  rivals,  at 
length,  by  the  superior  grandeur  and  in- 
vention of  his  operatic  music,  distanced 
them  all.  During  the  existence  of  the 
Academy,  Handel  composed  about  thirty 
operas,  the  most  of  which  met  with  great 
success. 

Subsequently,  this  great  mnsidan  00m- , 
posed  his  sacred  dramas.  The  oratcxrio  oi 
Mkther  was  the  first.  In  1733,  the  orato- 
rio of  Deborah  was  ffiven  to  the  public. 
In  1740,  the  oratorio  of /Sai^  was  perrormed 
at  the  theater  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and 
from  this  period  Handel  almost  entirely 
devoted  his  labors  to  the  service  of  the 
Church.  Handel  visited  Ireland,  where  he 
remained  nine  months.  In  allusion  to 
this  Pope  is  supposed  to  have  composed 
the  following  hnes : 

'*  Strong  in  new  arms,  lo  I  giant  Handel  stands, 
Like  bold  Briereus,  with  his  hundred  hands ; 
To  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake  the  soul  he  comes, 
And  Jove^s  own  thunders  follow  Mars^s  drums, 
Arrest  him,  empress,  or  you  sleep  no  more : 
She  heard,  and  drove  him  to  in'  Hibernian 
shore." 

After  Handel  returned  to  London,  he 
produced  the  oratorios  oi  Samson  and  the 
Messiah^  which  latter  was  received  with 
universal  applause.  This  truly  sublime 
oratorio  was  performed  annually,  at  the 
benevolent  instigation  of  Handel,  and  un- 
der his  direction,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  produced,  in  a 
succession  of  years,  £10,300. 

Toward  the  dose  of  his  life,  Handel 
was  afflicted  with  blindness,  which  did 
not  affect  his  feculties,  as  he  continued 
to  play  to  the  last  with  his  wonted  vigor. 
It  was  affecting  to  see  him,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  led  to  the  organ.  The  last  ora- 
torio he  attended  and  superintended  was 
ujpon  the  6th  of  April,  and  he  expired  on 
Grood  Friday  the  13th,  the  very  day  he 
had  wished  that  event  would  happen,  in 
hopes,  as  he  said,  of  meeting  his  good  Gk>d, 
his  sweet  Lord  and  Saviour,  on  the  day«of 
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his  resurrection,  meaning  the  Easter  Sun- 
day following. 

Arbuthnot,  speaking  of  the  musical 
power  of  Handel  to  Pope,  who  asked  his 
opinion,  said :  "  Conceive  the  highest  you 
can  of  his  abilities,  and  they  are  much  be- 


yond any  thing  you  can  conceive."  Ho 
excelled  in  almost  every  style  of  composi- 
tion. The  best  of  his  Italian  operas  are 
superior  in  variety  and  ingenuity  to  those 
of  all  preceding  and  cotemporary  com- 
posers throughout  Europe. 


<  ^ I     tm  • 


Chinese  Customs  thb  Antipodes  of 
English. — ^The  very  striking  contrarieties 
in  comparison  with  our  own,  are  amus- 
ingly given  in  the  following  extract  from 
a  work  published  at  Macao :  '^  On  inquir- 
ing of  the  boatman  in  which  direction 
Macao  lay,  I  was  answered  in  the  west-north^ 
the  wind,  as  I  was  informed,  being  east- 
south.  We  do  not  say  so  in  Europe, 
thought  I;  but  imagine  my  surprise  when, 
in  explaining  the  utility  of  the  compass, 
the  boatmen  added  that  it  pointed  to  the 
south  !  Wishing  to  change  the  subject, 
I  remarked  that  I  concluded  he  was  about 
to  proceed  to  some  high  festival  or  mer- 
ry-making, as  his  dress  was  completely 
white. 

He  toldme,withalookof  much  dejection, 
that  his  only  brother  had  died  the  week 
before,  and  that  he  was  in  the  deepest 
mourniJigfor  him.  On  landing,  the  first 
object  that  attracted  my  notice  was  a 
military  mandarin,  who  wore  an  embroi- 
dered petticoat^  with  a  string  of  beads  round 
his  neck,  and  who,  besides,  carried  2Lfan  ; 
it  was  with  some  dismay  I  observed  him 
mount  on  the  right  side  of  his  horse.  On 
my  way  to  the  house  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  several  old  Chinese  standing  on 
stiitSy  some  of  whom  had  gray  beards,  and, 
nearly  all  of  them  huffe  goggling  specta- 
cles ;  they  were  deli^t^ly  employed  in 
flying  paper  kites^  while  a  group  of  boys 
were  gravely  looking  on,  and  regarding 
the  innocent  occupation  of  their  seniors 
with  the  most  serious  and  gratified  atten- 
tion. Desirous  to  see  the  uterature  of  so 
curious  a  people,  I  looked  in  at  a  book- 
store. The  proprietor  told  me  that  the 
language  had  no  alphabet,  and  I  was  some- 
what astonished,  on  his  opening  a  Chinese 


volume,  to  find  him  begin  at  what  I  had 
all  my  life  previously  consideted  the  end 
of  the  book.  He  read  the  date  of  the  pub- 
hcation :  ^  The  fifth  year,  tenth  month, 
twenty-third  day,'  '  We  arrange  our  dates 
differently,'  I  observed ;  and  beeged  that 
he  would  speak  of  their  ceremonials.  He 
commenced  by  saying,  *When  you  re- 
ceive a  distinguished  guest,  do  not  fidl  to 
place  him  on  your  left  hand,  for  that  is 
the  seat  of  honor ;  and  be  cautious  not  So 
uncover  the  head,  as  it  would  be  an  unbe- 
coming act  of  familiarity.'  Hardly  pre- 
pared for  this  blow  to  my  established  no- 
tions, I  requested  he  would  discourse  of 
their  philosophy.  He  re5pened  the  vo> 
Inme,  ^and  riacf  with  beco^g  gravity, 
^  The  most  learned  men  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  seat  of  human  under- 
standing is  the  stomach !'  On  arriving  at 
my  quarters,  I  thought  that  a  ou]^  of 
'  Young  Hyson^  would  prove  refreshmff^ 
feeling  certain  that  in  this,  at  least,  I 
should  meet  with  nothing  to  surprise  me; 
imagine  my  astonishment  when  I  observed 
that  the  *•  favorite  leap  the  Chinaman  was 
about  to  infuse  looked  quite  different  to 
any  I  had  ever  seen,  it  being  in  color  a 
dull  olive,  having  none  of  the  usual  bloom 
on  the  sur&ce.  I  remarked  on  its  appear- 
ance, when  my  attendant  quitly  said  that 
they  never  use  painted  tea  in  China ;  but, 
as  the  foreigners  pay  a  better  price  for  it 
when  the  leaves  are  made  of  one  uniform 
color,  they  of  course  have  no  objection  to 
cover  them  with  powders.  On  drinking 
this  infusion  made  from  th^pure  haf^l 
at  once  resolved  to  become  a  convert  to 
this  &shion,  leaving  the  other  Chinese  ona- 
toms  for  future  consideration." — London 
Critic. 
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A  New  Calcitlatinq  Macuinb.  — 
We  read  in  the  Moniteiiri  "M.  Tho- 
mas, of  Cohnar,  has  lately  made  the  fin- 
Lshmg  improvements  in  the  calculating 
machine,  called  the  arithmometer,  at 
which  he  has  been  working  for  upwards 
of  30  years.  Pascal  and  Leibnitz,  in  the 
1 7th  century,  and  Diderot  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, endeavored  to  construct  a  machme 
which  might  serve  as  a  substitute  for  hu- 
man intelligence  in  the  combination  of 
figures,  but  foiled.  M.  Thomas's  arith- 
mometer may  be  used  without  the  least 
trouble  or  possibility  of  error,  not  only 
for  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division,  but  also  for  much  more  com- 
plex operations,  such  as  the  extraction  of 
the  square  root,  involution,  the  resolution 
of  triangles,  &c.  A  multiplication  of 
eight  figures  by  eight  others  is  made  in 
'eighteen  seconds;  a  division  of  sixteen 
figures  by  eight  figures  in  24  seconds; 
and  in  one  minute  and  a  quarter  one  can 
extract  the  square  root  of  16  figures,  and 
also  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  calculation. 
The  arithmometer  adapts  itself  to  every 
sort  of  combination.  As  an  instance  of 
the  wonderful  extent  of  its  powers,  we 
inav  state  that  it  pan  furnish  in  a  few  seo- 
onas  products  amounting  to  999,999,999,- 
999,999,999,999,999,999,999 !  A  marvel- 
lous number,  comparable  to  the  infinite 
multitude  of  stars  which  stud  the  firma- 
ment, or  the  particles  of  dust  which  fioat 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  working  of  this 
instrument  is,  however,  most  simple.  To 
raise  or  lower  a  nut  screw,  to  turn  a  winch 
a  fQW  times,  and,  by  means  of  a  button, 
to  slide  off  a  metal  plate  from  left  to  right, 
or  from  right  to  leu,  is  the  whole  secret. 
Instead  of  simply  reproducing  the  opera- 
tions of  man's  mtclligence,  the  arithmom- 
eter relieves  that  intelligence  from  the 
nocessitv  of  making  the  operations.  In- 
stead of  repeating  responses  dictated  to 
it,  this  instrument  instantaneously  dictates 
the  proper  answer  to  the  man  who  asks 
it  a  question. 

"  it  is  not  a  matter  producing  material 
effects,. but  matter  which  thinks,  reflects, 
reasons,  calculates  and  executes  all  the 
most  difficult  and  complicated  arithmeti- 
cal operations,  mth  a  rapidity  and  infelli- 
bility  which  defies  all  the  calculators  in 
Uie  world.  The  arithmometer  is  more- 
over a  simple  instrument,  of  very  little 
volume  and  easily  portable.  It  is  already 
used  in  many  great  financial  establish- 
ments, where    considerable   economy   is 


realized  by  its  employment.  It  will  soon 
be  considered  as  indispensable,  and  be  as 
generally  used  as  a  clock,  which  was  for- 
merly only  to  be  seen  in  palaces,  and  is 
now  in  every  cottage.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  practical  application  of  any  great 
mechanical  improvement  involves  an  inju- 
ry to  certain  interests,  but  that  is  not  the 
case  here.  The  arithmometer  will  not 
cause  to  the  persons  emploved  in  banks, 
counting-houses,  and  pubhc  offices  any 
such  prejudices  as  the  knitters  suffered 
from  the  invention  of  the  stocking  fi:ame| 
the  spinners  from  the  spinning  jennies,  or 
copyists  from  the  invention  of  printing. 
The  person  who  makes  use  of  this  machine 
even  daily  does  not  therefore  lose  his  apti- 
tude for  calculation  in  the  ordinary  way. 
On  the  contrary,  although  a  child  may  be 
easily  taught  to  perform  the  most  compli- 
cated calculations  by  the  use  of  the  in- 
strument, the  more  expert  in  figures  the 
operator  is  the  more  advantage  he  will 
derive  from  the  aid  of  this  machine.  The 
arithmometer  is  not  only  a  palpable  evi- 
dence of  a  great  difficulty  overcome ;  it  is 
an  element  of  wealth,  a  new  means  of 
multiplying  time,  like  the  locomotive  en- 
gine and  the  electric  telegraph.  The 
discovery  is  an  event  the  iuU  importance 
of  which  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  mea- 
sure." 


Geographical  Ethnology. — When  we 
look  over  the  past,  and  consider  that  for 
the  space  of  nearly  6000  years  man  has 
had  dominion  over  the  face  of  the  globe, 
how  little  has  been  known  of  the  earth, 
his  destined  habitation;  and  even  of  many 
of  the  known  parts  there  existed  but  very 
imperfect  acquaintance.  Within  what  late 
periods  have  the  continents  of  America 
and  Australia  been  added  to  the  sphere 
of  man's  knowledge.  And  even  now 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  world  is  laid 
bare  before  him,  how  many  portions  yet 
remained  unrevealed;  and  others  that 
once  were  centres  of  existence  have,  as  it 
were,  to  be  broucjht  to  light  once  more. 
The  labors  of  a  Layard  have  exhumed 
the  buried  cities  of  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  ;  and  the  learning  and  patient 
perseverance  of  a  Rawlinson  have  opened 
the  pages  of  past  languages  of  the  human 
race,  and  a  Babylon  ana  a  Nineveh  live 
again,  as  when  teeming  with  a  population, 
and  ruled  over  by  the  dynasties  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria ;    and  thus,  while  the 
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pust  life  of  raoes  has  been  retraced,  a  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  those  early  lan- 
guages, cognate  and  kin,  and  emanating 
from  some  original  type,  but  which  hare 
since  been  ramified  into  the  many  varied 
languages  and  dialects  that  now  sever 
man  from  man,  as  when  the  fiat  first  went 
forth  that  there  should  be  no  longer  one 
language  on  earth. 

But,  coming  down  at  once  to  our  own 
immediate  times,  scarcely  had  the  great 
question  of  the  existence  of  a  North- 
western Passage  been  solved  under  the 
auspices  of  Captain  Maclure,  than  the  ex- 
plorations of  Dr.  Kane  and  his  gallant 
party  revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
limit  to  the  icebound  region,  and  an  open 
sea  and  flowing  water  met  the  astonished 
gaze,  and  revealed  a  new  feature  in  geo- 
graphical science.  Passing  from  hence  to 
the  torrid  zone  of  the  equator,  the  world 
has  been  startled  with^ne  discoveries  of 
Dr.  Livingston  in  Central  Africa,  This 
continent,  which  has  so  long  excited  the 
curiosity  of  travellers  and  tempted  some 
daring  spirits  into  its  interior,  has  at 
length  been  traversed  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
lands,  hitherto  known  only  as  desert  and 
inhospitable,  have  been  found  with  traces 
of  civilization  as  singular  as  unexpected ; 
and  a  vast  region,  abounding  in  mineral 
and  vegetable  wealth,  and  inhabited  by  a 
varied  population,  has  been  suddenly 
brought  into  the  human  family,  and  must 
ere  long  exert  probably  an  influence  for 
good,  as  knowleage  becomes  disseminated 
throughout  its  vast  interior,  even  over  the 
more  civilized  parts  of  the  habitable 
globe. 

Two  expeditions  have  been  also  sent  to 
explore  the  country  from  whence  the  Nile 
is  supposed  to  draw  its  source— one 
through  Egypt,  and  another  from  the  east 
coast  of  Africa.  These  can  scarcely  re- 
turn without  accomplishing  some  valuable 
geographical  discoveries.  The  northern 
part  of  Australia  has  also  been  made  thh 
objeot  of  research,  and  we  wait  for  the 
result. 


Comets,  Visible  Nothings.  —  Some 
weeks  since,  M.  Babinet  of  Paris  published 
a  statement  relative  to  comets,  in  order 
to  allay  certain  apprehensions  which  many 
persons  seemed  to  feel  in  regard  to  the 
expected  visitor  of  1868.    The  statement 


in  question  was  to  the  eflTeot,  that  if  a 
swaUow,  intent  on  suicide,  should  dash 
full  butt  at  the  front  of  a  railway  train  in 
rapid  motion,  the  shock  experienced  by 
the  train  would  be  many  thousand  times 
greater  than  that  which  our  globe  would 
suffer  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
largest  and  most  ponderous  comet  ever 
seen.    This  assertion  caused  so  much  sur- 

grise,  that  communications  fell  thick  and 
ist  upon  the  Paris  journals,  in  the  form 
of  replies  and  discussions,  while  not  a  few 
letters  were  addressed  to  M.  Babinet  him- 
self. That  gentleman,  so  fi^r  from  yield- 
ing his  position,  has  repeated  and  strength- 
ened his  assertions  by  an  article  in  the 
Jowmal  des  JDebats.  He  had  called  co- 
mets mere  **  visible  nothings,"  and  as  that 
phrase  would  not  go  down  with  the 
French  people,  he  now  repeats  the  testi- 
mony of  Herschel,  Olbers,  and  others, 
who  have  recorded  the  appearance  of  even 
small  stars  through  the  most  dense  part 
of  the  comet's  substance.  He  further 
states,  that  the  conception  we  ou^ht  to 
form  of  a  comet  is  that  of  a  quantity  of 
dust,  consisting  of  widely-scattered  and 
exceedingly  minute  particles.  "With  a 
little  less  matter,"  he  says,  "  the  comet 
would  cease  to  exist ;"  and  then  goes  on 
to  justify  the  earnestness  with  whidi  he 
writes  on  the  subject,  by  assuring  us  that 
even  astronomers  sometimes  entertain 
grave  apprehensions  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
shock  of  a  comet  upon  the  earth. 

In  concluding  the  article  to  which  we 
have  above  referred,  M.  Babinet  adds  an 
interesting  piece  of  intelligence.  The  ob- 
servations on  which  modem  calculations 
are  founded  respecting  the  ^eat  comet  of 
1556  (sometimes  called  me  comet  of 
Charles  V.,  because  the  emperor  abdicat- 
ed his  thit^ne  from  terror  at  its  appear- 
ance) were  made  by  Fabricius,  and  rely- 
ing on  the  accuracy  of  his  observations, 
the  return  of  that  comet  was  fixed  ap- 
proximately for  the  year  1858.  But  a  set 
of  observations  made  by  the  astronomer 
Haller,  which  extended  over  a  great  num- 
ber of  days,  M.  Babinet  informs  us,  hcnfe 
just  been  found.  These  "new"  (old?)  "ob- 
servations "  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Hind  and  other  astronomers,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  comet,  whose  ajv 
pearance  is  expected  at  any  time  between 
1856  and  1860,  mav  have  its  return  pre- 
dicted with  somewhat  more  accuracy. 
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Thb  publicatioD  of  Hugh  Miller's  new  worir,  "  The 
Testimony  of  the  Rocks ;  or,  Geology  in  its  Bearing 
upon  the  Two  Theologies,  Natural  and  Beyealed,"  is 
unavoidably  delayed,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpect- 
edly great  demand  for  copies;  but  means  have  been 
taken  to  insure  its  publication  about  the  middle  of 
March.  The  demand  for  Hugh  Miller's  works  after 
his  death  was  so  great  that  the  stock  of  all  but  one 
was  very  soon  exhausted.  They  are  now'reprinting 
wiU)  all  dispatch. 

Messrs.  Child  &,  Peterson,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
well-known  publishers  of  Dr.  Kane's  '*  Arctic  Ex- 
plorations," are  preparing,  and  will  shortly  issue,  a 
Life  of  Dr.  Elane,  to  be  published  in  octavo  form, 
profusely  illustrated,  to  match  the  "Arctic  Explora- 
tions.*' In  addition  to  a  copious  and  authentic  Bk>- 
graphy  of  the  lamented  Explorer,  it  will  contain  a 
new  steel  portrait,  engravings  of  his  Tomb,  Medals, 
et&i  and  his  correspondence  with  Lady  Franklin  and 
others.  The  same  f^rm  will  also  shortly  publish  a 
new  juvenUe,  *'  The  Polar  Crusoe,"  consisting  of  an 
abridged  history  of  the  late  Arctic  Expedition.  Dr. 
Kane  has  had  this  work  in  preparation  for  some 
time,  and  on  his  death  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  members  of  his  family,  by  whom  it  will 
be  edited.  It  will  be  a  12mo.,  containing  one  hun- 
dred illustrations. 

Debht  &  Jackson  have  got  out  "  The  Sultan  and 
his  People,"  by  C.  Oscanyan,  of  Constantinople. 
Illustrated  by  a  native  of  Turkey.  "The  author 
presents  himself  to  the  American  public,  a  native  of 
Coni«tantinople,  and  of  American  parentage,  with  the 
hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  uuiold  some  new  phases 
of  Turkey  and  Orientalism,  which  may  tend  to  re- 
move any  unfounded  prejudices,  and  enlighten  their 
minds  with  regard  to  the  real  and  existing  state  of 
his  country." 

SioiSMOND  KoLLB,  ft  German  missionary  on  the 
west  coast  of  AfKca,  has  just  presented  to  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Tubingen,  his  native  town,  four 
works,  which  he  has  with  great  labor  and  considera- 
ble knowledge,  compiled  on  the  African  languages 
These  books  include  a  grammar,  dictionary,  and  a 
collection  of  different  African  idioms.  One  of  them 
is  entitled  "  Pollyglotta  Africana,"  and  contains  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  pages,  with  about  three 
hundred  words  and  phrases,  in  one  hundred  different 
dialects. 

Dr.  Bock  of  Cologne,  an  antiquary  of  considera- 
bk)  ccliebrity,  is  about  to  bring  out  a  descriptive 
and  historical  catalogue  of  the  coronation  insignia 
aiid  jewels  of  tlie  German  emperors,  which  are  kept 
in  the  treasure-chamber  of  Vienna  Dr.  Bock  com- 
bines a  profound  knowledge  of  andieeology  and  his- 
tory with  a  fluent  and  popular  style  of  writing,  so 


that  it  is  likely  his  work  will  be  equally  interesting 
to  Uie  antiquary  and  the  general  r«tder. 

Illubtbativb  Work  on  Motjnt  Auburn. — James 
Monroe  &  Co.,  Publishers  of  Boston,  have  issued  pro- 
posals to  publish  a  work  on  Mount  Auburn,  its 
scenes,  its  beauties,  and  its  lessons.  This  cemetery, 
adorned  by  the  taste  and  hallowed  by  the  love  of 
Bostonians,  inspires  a  universal  interest,  and  the 
work  will  find  subscribers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  to  be  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Mr. 
Wilson  Flagg. 

The  veteran  Alexander  Yon  Humboldt  has  had  a 
very  severe  attack  of  illness,  the  consequences  of 
which  it  was  at  first  feared  would  be  fatal  Having 
returned  home  at  a  late  hour  fh>m  a  court  ball,  and 
having  retired  to  rest,  he  was  obliged  to  get  up  in 
the  night,  and  fell  partially  paralysed  on  one  side. 
Entire  rest,  and  the  care  of  one  of  the  first  physi- 
cians of  Berlin,  have  now,  however,  almost  com- 
pletely restored  him  to  his  usual  health.  He  has 
been  twice  visited  by  the  King.  The  last  accounts 
of  the  venerable  philosopher  announced  that  he 
could  sit  up  during  three  or  four  hours  in  the  day, 
and  had  resumed  his  literary  occupation. 

Hbbr  Oppstroic,  professor  in  the  University  o^ 
Upsala,  has  Just  announced  to  the  scientific  worid 
the  interesting  &ct  that  the  ten  missing  leaves  of  the 
"  Codex  Argenteus,"  of  Ulfilas,  have  been  discovered, 
and  are  now  placed  with  the  original  manuscript 
This  codex  now  contains  187  pages,  (the  loss  of  w 
missing  sheets  being  first  found  out  in  1834,)  and  is 
in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  when  pre- 
sented  to  the  hbrary  of  the  University  by  Count 
Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  GdrcUe.  The  manuscript 
originally  consisted  of  330  pages,  but  143  had  ahready 
disappeared  befbre  the  College  became  possessed  of 
this  unique  treasure.  In  a  previous  number  we 
mentioned  that  Uie  existing  sheets  have  been  repro- 
duced by  the  photographic  process,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Professor  Lao,  of  Berlin.  Since  then.  Pro- 
fessor MasBmann,  also  of  Berlin,  has  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Codex,  with  excellent  Greek  and  Lsitin 
translations,  under  the  title  of  **  Ulfilas,  the  Boly 
Scriptures  of  the  New  and  Old  Testament,  in  the 
Grothic  Language,  with  an  accompanying  Greek  and 
Latin  text,  besides  Notes,  a  Glossary,  and  an  Ety- 
mological and  Historical  Introduction." — Literary 
Oazette, 

Thomas  N.  Stanford  has  just  published  *'  the 
Connections  of  the  Universe,"  a  religious  work 
fh)m  the  pen  of  an  anonymous  author.  '*  This  vo- 
lume undertakes  to  generalize  some  floating  thou^ts 
of  the  writer  on  the  Revelation  which  God  has 
made  to  man,  and  to  trace  some  of  tlie  conneetiatuf 
of  all  the  mind  and  matter  of  the  Universe.     It 
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aims  to  show,  that  God  has  made  throe  remdrkable  ; 
Relations  of  Himself  to  the  intelligent  beings  of  the 
Universe."    First,  Creation,  or  the  Works  of  God ; 
Second,  T/ie  Bible,  or  the  "Words  of  Gk)d ;  and  Third, 
The  Incarnation^  or  the  Life  of  Gk)d.     The  volume  \ 
contains  about  300  pages. 

Wiley  &  Halsted  publish  in  a  neat,  illustrated 
volume,  "  The  Story  of  a  Pocket  Bible,"  about  the 
history  of  which  the  author  has  skillfully  constructed 
a  narrative  of  individual  experiences  of  decided 
interest 

Thomas  N.  Stanford  has  issued  the  initial  num- 
ber of  his  new  Book  Circular,  entitled,  "  Stanford's 
Sacred  Selections ;  or,  Literary  Indicator,"  intended 
'*  to  aid  the  lover  of  good  books  in  the  selection  of 
the  choicest  productions  in  the  higher  branches  of 
literature." 

Messrs.  Strikgbr  &  Townsekd  have  nearly  ready 
an  elaborate  and  highly  finished  work  on  the  Horses 
of  America,  by  Henry  W.  Herbert,  (*'  Frank  Fores- 
tor.")  It  will  be  very  eomprehensfve,  embracing  the 
general  and  special  history  of  the  horse,  with  disser- 
tation on  all  subjects  with  which  that  animal  is  con- 
nected, and  will  contain  time  tables,  pedigrees,  etc., 
for  reference.  The  publishers  are  to  get  this  work 
out  in  two  handsome  8vo  volumes,  profusely  illus- 
trated by  some  of  the  most  distmguished  artists. 

Dr.  Scoresbt. — ^This  veteran  of  Arctic  enterprise 
died  on  the  2l8t  of  March  at  Torquay,  after  a  linger- 
ing illness.  Few  men  of  our  time  have  been  more 
respected,  combining,  as  he  did,  scientific  eminence 
with  high  moral  worth,  unafifected  piety,  and  active 
benevolence.  He  was  trained  for  naval  adventure 
in  a  good  school.  His  &ther  was  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  successftil  seamen  in  the  northern  whale 
fishery,  when  that  service  was  among  the  chief 
sources  of  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  nation,  and 
one  of  the  best  nurseries  of  the  British  navy,  and 
the  deceased  fVom  his  youth  was  inured  to  the  hard- 
ships and  perils  of  the  Arctic  seas.  After  his  retire- 
moat  from  active  service  at  sea,  he  resolved  to  enter 
the  Oliiarch,  and  aiter  holding  appointments  in  less 
oongooial  localities,  he  found  in  the  maritime  town 
of  Hulji  a  sphere  which  afforded  full  scope  fqr  his 
benevolent  efforts  for  the  social  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  sailors.  His  scientific  career  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers. 
His  reports  to  the  British  Association,  and  his  nu- 
merous observations  on  the  infiuence  of  the  iron  of 
vessels  on  Ihc  compass  wore  connected  with  inquiries 
of  the  utmost  practical  importance  to  navigation.  It 
was  in  prosecuting  these  researches  and  with  a  view 
to  determine  various  questions  of  magnetic  science 
that  Dr.  Scoresby  undertook  a  voyage  to  Australia, 
from  which  ho  returned  last  year,  with  his  constitu- 
tion much  enfeebled  fiora  the  arduous  labors  to 
whidi  he  had  subjected  himself — Literary  Gazette. 

Dr.  VOGBIi,  THE  AFRICAN'  TRAVELER. — It  is  with 

regret  wo  have  to  record  the  reported  deatli  of 
anotiipr  victim  in  the  cause  of  Afi*iean  exploration. 
Intelligeiic'o  has  been  this  week  received  at  the 
Foreign  OITio?,  from  our  British  consul  nt  Tripoli,  of 
the  asaas.diiation  of  Dr.  Vogel,  whoso  arrival  at 
Kuka,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Tsad,  in  the  best 
health  and  spirits,  wo  announced  in  our  impression  of 
June  3, 1854.  The  letter  received  at  Tripi»li  ia  from 
Corporal  Maguire,  one  of  the  sappers  sent  out  with 


Dr.  Vogel,  and  is  written  from  Kuka.  Dr.  Vogel 
had  departed  fVom  this  place  comparatively  alone, 
on  a  most  perilous  journey  eastward,  with  the  view 
of  reaching  the  Nile.  Ho  is  said  to  have  advanced 
through  Birgirmi  into  Waddy,  and  to  have  been 
there  murdered.  The  Sheik  of  Bomu  has  promised 
to  forward  particulars  to  our  consul  at  TYipoli,  as 
soon  as  they  have  been  ascertained. — Literary  Go- 
zeite.  (This  circumstantial  story  is  contradicted  by 
Berlin  papers.) 

A  LEARNED  Hungarian  gentleman  is  on  the  eve 
of  making  a  journey  to  Central  Asia,  to  make  re- 
searches into  the  root  and  origin  of  the  Magyar  peo- 
ple. His  project  has  been  t^en  up  warmly  by  his 
countr3rmen,  and  considerable  sums  of  money,  and, 
indeed,  help  of  all  kinds,  has  been  .freely  given  to 
him  by  his  friends  and  well-wishers. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St  Petersburg  has 
resolved  to  publish  a  weekly  account  of  its  proceed- 
ings and  deliberations,  similar  to  the  Gomptes  Ren" 
dua  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Pans. 

The  French  (Government  some  time  back  decreed 
that  a  new  member  should  be  added  to  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  PoHtical  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  the 
Academy  has  just  selected  M.  Horace  Say,  the  emi- 
nent economist,  as  the  new  member. 

The  widow  of  tho  great  French  botanist,  De  Ju3- 
sieu,  has  just  died  at  Paris,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety.  The  Government  for  many  years  kindty- 
aUowed  her  to  occupy  apartments  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes. 

Dix,  Edwards  &  Co.  issue  "Britany  and  La 
Vendue ;  Tales  and  Sketches.  With  a  notice  of  the 
Life  and  Literary  Character  of  Emile  Souvestre,** 
containing  eight  of  the  much-admired  stories  of  that 
popular  author.  Also,  "  Greece  and  the  Greeks  of 
the  Present  Day,"  by  Edmond  About,  a  book  of  ox- 
tended  European  reputation.  These  two  volumes 
are  very  neatly  got  up. 

C.  Blanchard  has  published  the  "  Doctrine  of 
Inspiration:  being  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  InfiiUi* 
bility,  Inspiration,  and  Authority  of  Holy  Writ,  '*  by 
tho  Rev.  John  Macnaught,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Inciunbenl 
of  St  Chrysostom*s  Church,  Everton,  Liverpool. 

"  Austrian  Dungeons  of  Italy,"  by  Felice  Orsini, 
containing  a  frightful  account  of  Austrian  tyranny,  has 
been  translated  and  published  in  London,  where  it 
commands  a  great  sale,  and  has  excited  vast  indi^^ 
tion. 

The  London  Examiner^  in  a  review  of  **  Vho  At- 
tache in  Madrid,''  published  by  D.  Apploton  &  Co., 
suggests  N.  P.  Willis  as  the  author. 

Gerald  Massbt,  author  of  the  "Ballad  of  Babe 
ChristabeV  and  other  poems,  has  a  new  work  m 
press,  with  the  title  of  "  Craigcrook  Castle."  A  now 
volume,  by  Alexander  Smith,  is  almost  ready. 

Wii^on's  Tales  of  the  Borders,  to  which  it  appean 
the  late  Hugh  Miller  was  amongst  the  regular  oqq- 
tributors,  ia  about  being  republished  in  eighteen- 
penny  volumes,  with  the  addition  of  new  tales  bj 
eminent  authors. 
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INSANITY,       DISEASE,       AND       RELIGION.* 


As  event  recently  occurred  is  the 
northern  capitEd  which  not  only  startled 
that  place  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
bnt  also  smote  with  doubt  and  trembling 
the  hearts  of  many  Christiana  throughout 
the  land.  And  to  the  thoughtful  mind ; 
■  this  is  not  the  least  painful  aspect  of  such . 
a  catastrophe  as  the  death  of  the  late ' 
Hugh  Miller.  Tho  devout  philosopher 
may  be  able,  in  the  hce  of  so  tragic  an 
event,  to  hold  fiiat  his  deepest  convictions 
of  the  promised  shielding  and  sheltering 

Cower  of  Christ  over  hiB  taithfiil  servants ; 
nt  the  multitudes  of  simple-hearted,  pious 
men  need  to  have  this  dark  mystery,  not 
indeed  fully  opened  up  to  their  compre- 
hension, but  brought  within  the  reach  of 
their  godly  confidence  and  faith.  The 
philosophy  of  insanity  mast  be  presented 
to  them  in  Christian  terms.    For  to  them 


•1.  The  Power  0/ the  Sovt  over  lAtBodi/.conndertd 
in  refahon  to  HeaWi  and  M-irals.  By  Georob  Moors:, 
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the  Christian  of  high  profession  and  attain- 
ments stands  forth  as  one  to  whom  they 
are  but  too  apt  to  look  as  a  living  exhibi- 
tion of  ail  the  possible  inSucnces  of  the 
Gospel.  They  want  to  know  how  it  was 
that  Win  plague  did  come  nigh  hit  dwdHng, 
since  the  promise  made  to  every  one  that 
dwelleth  in  tfts  secret  place  of  the  Mo»t 
High  is,  that  he  shail  abide  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty,  who  will,  there- 
fore, satisfy  him  with  long  life,  and  show 
him  His  salvation.  The  case  was  actually 
thus  proposed  to  ourselves,  as  counter- 
evidence  against  the  world's  estimate  of 
the  goodness  of  one  of  the  highest  literary 
attainments  and  piety  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, who  was  ciit  off  by  a  supposed  "  pes- 
tilence." And,  moreover,  the  ract  alluded 
to  has  something  like  a  terrible  charm  to 
certain  minds  which,  we  may  suspect,  have 
to  struggle  with  temptations  of  tneir  own, 
for  which  th^y,  too,  would  be  glad  to  find 
an  excuse  in  the  force  of  outward  circum- 
stances, or  constitutional  tendencies  of 
sufficient  potency  for  secret  justification. 

Haring  found  it  needful,  for  private  rea- 
sons, to  inrcstigate  the  causes  of  what  a)>- 
peared  to  us  to  be  not  religious  eccentri- 
cities, bnt   forms   of  insanity,  in   cases 
10 
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brought  under  our  own  immediate  observ- 
ation, we  think  it  may  be  important,  at 
this  time,  to  ropord  them,  not  only  in  the 
hope  of  relieving  some  woimded  sufferer 
under  life's  darker  mysteries,  but  also  of 
throwing  a  few  rays  of  light  upon  the 
[)ath  of  the  professional  spiiitual  guide, 
without  which,  we  believe  his  best  efforts 
in  certain  cases  will  be  misdirected,  vain, 
and  possibly  productive  of  further  mis- 
chieC  We  make  no  pretensions  to  sci- 
entific knowledge  but  such  as  we  have  ob- 
tained from  the  careful  study  of  profes- 
sional authors,  who  have,  investigated 
these  topics  for  the  benefit  of  non-profes- 
sional readers.  But  careful  observation 
has  long  convinced  us,  that  T^dthout  some 
information  of  this  kind,  the  spiritual 
guide  goes  forth  incompletely  equipped 
for  his  arduous  and  difficult  duties.  Psy- 
chology reveals  to  its  few  votaries  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  mind ;  but  it 
meddles  not  with  the  mysteries  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  body ;  and  yet  it  is  quite 
certain  that  mental  operations  arc  so  es- 
sentially dependent  upon  bodily  conditions, 
that  mental  aberrations,  greater  or  less, 
can  not  be  satistactorily  explained  but  by 
means  of  this  kind  ot  knowledge.  For 
not  only  is  the  body  influenced  by  the 
mind,  which  most  know,  but  also  the 
spiritual  mind  is  influenced,  in  its  pro- 
gress or  deterioration,  by  the  body,  which 
fewer  understand.  Hence  Dr.  Moore 
has  written  upon  ths  morality  of  the  sto- 
7nach. 

We  are  hedged  in  by  laws  which  are 
really  what  the  Median  and  Persian  only 
pretended  to  be — ^unalterable.  Men  may 
modify  or  direct,  but  they  can  not  alter 
the  laws  by  which  the  acorn  becomes  the 
oak.  If  the  seed  of  the  oak  is  cast  on  the 
sea,  or  set  in  the  sands  on  its  shore,  or  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  on  a  stone  or  on 
the  hard  soil,  it  will  not  grow ;  because  it 
is  subject  to  laws  which  all  these  circum- 
stances violate.  And  similar  remarks  are 
applicable  to  every  organized  body  with 
which  the  wants  or  the  fancies  of  man  in- 
duce  him  to  deal.  Steam  and  the  electric 
fluid  will  obey  him,  if  he  will  first  of  all 
obey  them.  Steam  will  do  his  bidding,  if 
he  will  investigate  the  constitution  of  that 
most  subtle  machinery,  in  which  alone  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  hedged  in  will  permit 
it  to  work.  And  the  electric  fluid  will 
pass  under  the  ocean,  and  carry  his  mes- 
sages to  earth's  poles,  if  he  will  expend 
millions  for  inventing  for  it  that  machinery 
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without  which  its  marvellous  powers  will 
yield  him  no  obedience. 

And  to  follow  up  these  cases  a  few  steps 
further,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the 
maxim,  that  man  and  his  world  are  hedged 
in  by  laws  so  stem  and  unyielding,  that 
in  other  instances  they  either  enforce  obe- 
dience or  result  in  death — let  us  look  at. 
the  ship,  richly  freighted  with  human  life 
and  material  wealth,  which  steam,  obeying 
its  own  laws,  is  urging  over  the  unwilling 
seas,  winds  and  waves  fighting  together 
against  its  progress  in  vain.  What  a  glor- 
ious vision  for  him  whose  thoughtful  mind 
is  stored  with  materials  for  filling  up  the 
vast  chasm  between  the  Indian's  hrst  rude 
attempt  to  make  a  road  on  the  waters 
and  that  gallant  ship!  On  she  sails,  man's 
pride,  and  glory,  and  faith !  An  explosion 
more  terrible  than  thunder  shivers  the 
oodly  vessel  into  fragments.  That  fear- 
id  crash  that  shook  the  stout  heart  of 
every  sailor  on  board — that  momentary 
climax  of  human  misery,  too  awful  and 
too  profound  for  words  to  body  forth — the 
floating  spars,  the  sole  remains  of  that 
noble  vessel — what  do  they  tell  us  ?  They 
simply  tell  us  that  some  one  of  the  laws 
by  which  steam  is  hedged  in  had  been 
violated,  and  that  it  exacted  death  in  some 
of  its  most  terrible  forms  as  the  penalty. 

But,  further,  a  machine  may  not  only 
be  destroyed  at  once,  but  also  damaged, 
and  so  become  more  or  less  unfit  to  fulfill 
perfectly  its  functions.  Or,  there  may  be 
latent  evils  at  work,  counteracting  some 
one  of  its  laws,  but  so  slowly  that  the  fi&tal 
issue  comes  on  at  last  almost  unperoeived. 
Such  has  been  the  ori^n  of  the  destruction 
of  some  steam  machineiy.  There  has 
been  a  weak  or  faulty  part  overlooked  or 
undervalued,  which  was,  however,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  by  which  steam  (to  em- 
ploy the  phrase  of  another)  "  is  hedged 
m ;"  and  when,  in  its  certain  march,  the 
evil  reached  the  prescribed  degree,  the  en- 
gine was  destroyed  by  the  laws  of  its  own 
steam. 

And  this  is  strictly  applicable  to  that 
organized  machine  which  is  hedged  in 
with  the  unalterable  laws  of  health  and 
disease,  of  life  and  death — ^the  human  body. 
Not  only  will  some  sudden  and  palpable 
disaster — the  knife  thrust  into  the  heart — 
produce  instant  death,  but  there  are  other 
evils,  fostered  either  by  ignorance  or  a 
willful  violation  of  known  laws,  which  wHl 
gradually,  but  as  surely,  prepare  the  body 
for  premature  destruction,  or  ineffidencyi 
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ft3  the  overlooked  or  disregarded  mischief  I 
in  the  steam-machine.  For  just  as  we  ' 
have  seen  mechanical  inBtnunents  !^d 
aside  as  uaeless,  because  some  law  of  their 
constitntioa  had  been  gradually  violated, 
HO  have  we  seen  human  bodies  premature- 
ly l^d  aside  as  nselese,  for  like  causes, 
either  in  the  sick  chamber  or  the  lunatic 
asylam.  And  the  two  cases  are  philo- 
sophically, and  not  fancifully,  parallel. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  (if  wo  may  protract 
yet  Airtner  these  introductory  remarks, 
pleading  the  importance  of  the  theme  as  I 
the  excuse,)  there  is  no  subject  upon 
which  even  thinking  men  are  content  to 
rem^n  in  sach  ignorance,  as  the  laws 
which  "  hedge  in"  the  human  body.  No- 
thing but  this,  we  apprehend,  can  explain 
the  large  fortunes  which  have  been  so 
often  made  by  the  ignorant  venders  of 
i{uack  medicines  to  such  confiding  crowds 
of  patrons.  We  ourselves  knew  one  of 
this  successful  but  ignorant  class,  who, 
after  realizing  a  handsome  fortune  by  one 
patent  pill,  died  prematurely,  as  his  quali- 
fied medical  attendant  affirmed,  through 
gross  ignorance  of  the  commonest  laws  of 
his  own  stomach ;  and  yet  myriads  had 
trusted  him  with  theirs  1  We  suppose 
that  Goethe  must  have  had  such  cases  in 
his  mind  when  he  penned  the  hideous  scene 
in  ^aust,  in  whicn  fether  and  son,  both  ' 
amateur  doctors,  administered  thctr  po- 
tions to  multitudes,  and  destroyed  them 
them  by  hbUigchen  Latwergen.  The 
speaker  tells  Wagner' that  all  thjs  was  done 
in  pure  ignorance,  amidst  the  gratitude  of 
the  survivors. 

"leh  Kobe  ulhtt  den  Cfift  an  Taiaende  gegeben, 
Sit  uielkr^ti  hin,  ieh  miu»  erleben 
Dan  nan  diefrecken  Murder  lobt." 

And  the  experience  of  very  many  can 
trace  pre  maturely- idling  bodies  to  similar 
ignorance  of  physical  laws.  We  have 
oflen  considered,  therefore,  whether  some 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  human  body  should  not  enter  into 
general  education.  We  thmk  it  was  Ifil- 
ton  who  suggested,  in  bis  book  on  educa- 
tion, that  every  student  should  at  least  be 
taught  to  manage  his  digestive  organs ;  | 
in  addition  to  this,  such  elementary  infor- 
mation might  be  given  as  to  the  structure 
of  the  bram,  as  would  save  many  in  after 
life  from  daily  tampering  with  its  functions 
and  powers,  with  the  certain  penalty  be- 
fore them  of  the  moumfiil  end  of  the 
soioide,  or  of  the  inmate  of  the  lunatic  i 
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_  Inm.  This  is  thrown  out  for  considera- 
tion, not  because  educated  people  in 
general  are  altogether  without  this  kind 
of  warning  knowludge,  but  because  there 
is  always  a  great  moral  difference  between 
that  general  knowledge  of  a  danger  which 
popular  notions  respecting  it  teach,  and 
that  which  arises  from  the  accurate  teach- 
ings of  science. 

But  the  ethical  bearings  of  our  subject 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all. 
The  melancholy  stories  Of  msanity  which 
have  been  connected  uith,  and  traced  up 
to  religion,  demand  such  a  clear  state- 
ment of  what  insanity  is,  and  docs,  or 
may  occasion,  as  shall  free  man's  noblest 
and  best  eairthly  heritage  from  so  dreadful 
an  accusation.  And,  fortunately,  such 
statements  have  been  made  by  those  who 
were  not  only  experimental  Christians, 
but  also  experimental  men  of  science ; 
and  on  this  subject  we  ourselves  should 
not  care  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of 
either  the  theoretic  Christian  or  the  theo- 
retic man  of  science.  We  turn,  in  the 
first  pkce,  to  the  work  which  stands  se- 
cond at  the  head  of  this  article.  Dr. 
Cbeyne,  in  his  Eetayg,  thus  records  his 
professional  opinion : 

"  That  mentsl  derangement  may  originate  in 
superstition  or  Einaticiiim — by  either  of  which, 
behind  a  visor  of  religious  zeal,  all  sobriety  of 
mind  is  invaded,  to  Uic  interruption  of  social 
and  domestic  duties — will  bo  understood  by 
those  who  know  that  insanity,  in  the  predis- 
posed, may  arise  from  any  cause  that  eicitcs,  at 
thasame  time  that  it  agitates,  the  mind.  But  that 
true  religion  which  removes  doubts  and  dis- 
tracdons,  explains  our  duties,  and  reconciles  us 
to  them,  and  teaches  that  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  love  God ;  and 
thus  not  only  guides,  hut  supports  us,  as  we  toil 
through  the  weary  maze  of  life ;  which,  in 
every  pursuit,  demands  moderation  and  method, 
— that  true  religion  should  be  productive  of  ii 


Again,  he  c 
thus: 


where  expresses  himself 


"  We  firmly  believe  that  the  Gospel,  received 
simply,  never,  since  it  was  preached,  produced 
a  single  cose  of  insanity ;  the  admission  that  it 
has  such  a  tendency  ought  never  to  have  been 
conceded  to  the  enemies  of  the  Cross.  Wo  have 
granted  that  fanaticism  and  superstition  have 
caused  insanity,  as  well  they  may  )  nay,  de- 
rangement of  the  mind  may  often  have  been 
caused  by  the  terrors  of  the  law ;  but  by  the 
Gospel — by  a  knowledge  of  and  trust  in  Jesus 
— ntt&r." — Page  144. 
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And  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Moore  is  to 
the  same  effect.    Thus  we  read : 

**  Some  say  religion  is  a  frequent  cause  of  in- 
sanity. No ;  true  religion  is  the  spirit  of  love, 
and  of  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind ;  ever  active 
in  diversified  duties  and  delights,  and  always 
busy  in  a  becoming  manner,  and  in  a  decent 
order.  But  the  wild  notions,  unmeaning  super- 
stitions, spiritual  bondage,  unrequired  and  for- 
bidden rites  and  ceremonies  which  wayward 
men  have  substituted  for  the  liberty  of  God,  be- 

fin  in  disobedience  and  end  in  darkness.'' — 
^ower  of  the  Soul  over  the  Body,  p.  296. 

Upon  the  strength  of  such  testimony  as 
this,  the  spiritual  guide  can  confidently, 
without  painful  and  shrinking  misgivings, 
seek  to  reduce  any  case  occurring  with- 
in his  own  experience  to  its  true  causes, 
always  at  the  outset  casting  aside  the  ele- 
ment of  religion  as  encumbering  it,  how- 
ever much  ignorant  or  interested  persons 
may  wish  to  introduce  it. 

But  before  proceeding  to  illustrate  sup- 
posed cases  of  religious  insanity,  we  will 
show  how  the  spiritual  condition  is  influ- 
enced by  disorders  of  the  body.  By  in- 
vestigating the  influences  of  food  and 
drink  on  the  mind,  we  soon  discover  the 
strongest  motives  for  self-denial,  and  learn 
many  a  lesson  concerning  the  nature  and 
extent  of  our  responsibility.  The  comfort 
and  efficiency  of  the  intellect,  nay,  the 
moral  perception,  manliness,  and  virtue  of 
the  mind,  depend  greatly  on  our  use  of 
aliment ;  and  in  the  very  means  by 
which  we  sustsdn  the  strength  of  the  body, 
or  most  directly  disorder  its  functions,  we 
at  the  same  time  either  fortify  or  disable 
the  brain.  It  is  of  course  known,  that  the 
physical  nature  of  man  depends  upon  his 
food ;  but  it  is  less  known  how  much  the 
moral  nature  depends  upon  the  physical 
nature;  or  what  changes  in  the  temper 
and  disposition  are  introduced  by  physical 
influences.  An  example,  which  truly  il- 
lustrates this,  may  be  fairly  accepted  as 
proving  the  principle,  and  with  this  view 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  following  medi- 
cal testimony.  If  the  human  body  is  dis- 
sected before  putrefaction  takes  place,  the 
dissecter,  if  he  cuts  himself,  or  if  he  has  a 
previous  wound  in  his  hand,  is  in  danger 
of  absorbing  from  the  dead  body  a  some- 
thmff  that  is  frequently  destructive  of  life. 
Many  years  ago,  a  medical  gentleman,  of 
liberal  mind  and  amiable  disposition,  while 
engaged  in  the  dissection  of  a  body,  im- 
bibed the  poison  .referred  to  through  a 


puncture  in  the  skin,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  well  nigh  lost  his  life.  From 
the  time  of  his  illness,  from  which  he  slow- 
ly recovered,  it  was  observed  that  he  was 
morose  and  selfish.  The  conclusion  of 
this  short  history  is  remarkable.  Several 
years  afterward,  the  same  individual  came 
under  the  influences  of  godliness,  and  one 
of  the  first  effects  of  this — ^the  only  prin- 
ciple of  true  reform — ^was  an  act  of  great 
generosity ;  and  ever  after  his  life  was  a 
course  of  gentleness  and  unostentatious 
benevolence. 

It  is  the  principle  implied  in  this,  that 
in  other  exMbitions  bears  out  the  opinion 
quoted  with  approbation  by  Dr.  Moore, 
that  "  it  has  been  said,  and  probably  with 
truth,  that  food  has  a  higher  bearmg  on 
the  mind  than  on  the  physical  frame  of 
man."  It  has  been  shown  experimentally, 
that  the  mind  can  only  exert  its  powers 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  bodily 
organs.  If  the  nerves  which  convev  sen- 
sation be  compressed,  there  will  oe  no 
perception  of  bodily  qualities ;  if  the  bndn 
be  compressed,  thought  will  be  suspend- 
ed ;  if  the  nerves  of  motion  be  compres- 
sed, the  will  can  no  longer  command  them. 
And  from  the  doctrine  deducible  from 
such  &cts  as  these,  it  follows,  that  every 
fresh  inroad  upon  the  mind,  every  exam- 
ple of  amentia,  delusion,  or  insanity,  is 
connected  with  some  corresponding  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  body.  Dr.  Cheyne 
remarks,  that  he  never  "saw  a  case  of 
mental  derangement,  even  when  traceable 
to  a  moral  career,  in  which  there  was  not 
reason  to  believe  that  bodily  disease  could 
have  been  detected  before  the  earliest 
aberration,  had  an  opportunity  offered  for 
examination."  And  the  same  highly  re- 
ligious and  scientific  authority  adds,  "  Not 
only  does  every  deranged  state  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  the  natural  afifec- 
tions  depend  upon  bodily  disease,  bat  also 
derangements  of  the  religious  and  morcU 
sentiments  originate  in  diseases  of  the 
body."  Ileiice  it  can  be  explained,  that 
the  sinking  of  despair  is  not  more  dread- 
ful or  extreme  than  the  hopelessness 
which  depends  merely  upon  the  disease  of 
the  nervous  system.  But  what  warnings 
are  conveyed  by  such  facts  to  him,  who, 
instead  of  mastering  his  appetites,  the  in- 
dulgence of  which  is  the  fruitful  parent 
of  so  many  diseases,  is  mastered  by 
them ! 

Perhaps  it  may  startle  some  to  be  told 
that  even  the  conscience^  which  is  popa- 
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larly  supposed  to  be  the  faculty  most  of 
all  independent  of  physical  causes,  is  yet 
affected  by  health  and  disease.  Facts, 
however,  seem  to  place  this  theory  beyond 
dispute.  Examples  are  found  in  such  as 
indulge  excessively  in  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  opium,  tobacco,  and  other  nar- 
cotics, which  become  insensibly  attractive, 
partly  from  habit,  and  partly /row  loss  of 
mental  energy^  caused  by  their  acting  in- 
juriously on  the  nervous  system.  It  is 
also  known  to  be  matter  of  daily  observa- 
tion by  persons  whose  profession  throws 
them  in  the  way  of  such  cases,  that  men 
who  were  originally  honorable  and 
honest  become  false  and  dishonest 
through  habits  of  intemperance,  and  at 
last  have  their  consciences  deadened,  as  if 
seared  with  a  hot  iron. 

Again,  diseases  of  the  brain  or  nervous 
system  are  said  to  produce  similar  moral 
changes.  An  instance  is  adduced  by  Dr. 
Cheyne,  of  a  young  woman  who  was 
affected  with  St.  Vitus's  dance,  accom- 
panied with  slight  palsy,  who  lost  all  re- 
spect for  truth,  of  which,  before  her  illness, 
she  was  by  no  means  regardless.  He  also 
adduces  the  case  of  a  young  lady  of  for- 
tune and  family,  who,  under  the  influence 
of  hysteria^  would  adopt  the  strangest 
means  for  awakening  pity.  One,  in  which 
she  was  more  than  once  detected,  was  the 
laceration  during  the  night  of  her  gums 
with  a  needle,  to  procure  blood,  with 
which  she  would  saturate  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief to  be  produced  in  the  morning, 
as  evidence  of  haemorrhage.  Dr.  Cheyne 
knew  this  young  lady  for  many  years,  dur- 
ing which  neither  the  hysteric  symptoms 
nor  any  attempt  at  deception  took  place, 
unless  while  there  existed  a  very  disor- 
dered state  of  the  stomach. 

That  the  conscience  is  more  or  less 
active,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
body,  is  illustrated  by  the  state  of  the 
latter  when  exhausted  by  pain  or  sickness, 
or  even  fatigue:  the  conscience  is  then 
less  sensitive,  and  "in  that  half-dreamy 
state  which  precedes  sleep,  especially 
after  great  fatigue,  trains  of  thought  or 
lines  of  conduct  are  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  mind  in  review,  which  would 
be  at  once  rejected  were  the  body  in 
vigor,  and  the  conscience  on  the  alert." — 
What  a  commentary  on  the  words.  The 
spirit  indeed  is  willing^  but  the  flesh  is 
weak  / 

Since,  therefore,  disease  affects  this 
guide  to  all  right  conduct,  it  becomes  im- 


portant to  ascertain  the  difference  be- 
tween a  sound  and  an  unsound  conscience, 
in  cases  in  which  the  condition  of  the 
bodily  health  must  be  taken  into  the 
account.  Painful  and  humiliating  as  such 
a  view  may  be,  it  only  confirms  the 
maxim  so  often  otherwise  proved,  that 
God  does  not  interfere  with  the  laws  of 
nature;  and  therefore  adds  its  warning 
voice  to  urge  the  duty  of  mastering  those 
passions  and  appetites  whose  indulgence 
leads  to  more  bodily  ailments  than  the 
legitimate  wear  and  tear  of  a  long  life. 
All  disobedience  to  Divine  laws,  says  Dr. 
Moore,  whether  natural  or  moral,  must 
be  followed  inevitably  by  suffering  and 
disorder.  In  such  cases,  which  the  care- 
ful Christian  minister  is  sure  to  meet 
with,  the  irregularity  of  the  condition  of 
the  conscience  may  help  to  detect  the 
true  cause;  for  refief,  without  the  ade- 
quate causes  of  confession  to  God,  repent- 
ance, faith,  and  love,  cannot  be  genuine 
experience,  and  may  fairly,  therefore, 
point  to  some  bodily  disturbance  which 
affects  the  whole  mind.  Indeed,  this 
theory  has  been  confirmed  beyond  doubt 
at  the  dying-bed,  where  it  has  been  so 
often  needed  to  satisfy  weaker  minds, 
which  longed  to  see  the  xmdisturbed  de- 
parture to  his  heavenly  mansion  of  one 
who  has  so  often  proclaimed  the  power  of 
religion  to  triumph  over  death.  The 
occasional  dark  cloud  which  enveloped 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  commentator, 
during  his  last  iUness,  is  justly  accounted 
for  by  noting  the  time  when  it  periodically 
returned:  that  is,  says  his  biographer, 
"  it  always  came  on  with  the  daily  parox- 
ysm of  fever."  Mr.  Scott  himself  took 
this  view  of  his  case,  as  its  true  solution. 
And  the  testimony  of  another  (medical) 
writer  is  pregnant  with  instruction  to  the 
careful  and  thoughtful  spiritual  visitant 
of  dying-beds :  "  Good  men  may  be  tm- 
reasonably  depressed,  and  bad  men  ele- 
vated, under  the  near  prospect  of  death, 
from  the  mere  operation  of  natural 
causes?'*  And  to  prove  how  little  any 
merely  mental  conoition  of  calmness  in 
the  dying  sufferer,  to  which  affectionate 
friends  cling  so  anxiously,  can  be  depend- 
ed on,  Dr.  Moore  says,  that  "  the  bodily 
condition,  immediately  preceding  death,, 
generally  produces,  or  at  least  is  accom^ 
panied  by,  such  a  quiescence  of  mind, 
that  volition  itself  seems  to  slumber,  or 
consent  to  death,  and  there  is  almost 
always,  after  long  and  great  debility,  a 
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peaceful  anticipation  of  the  comii;ig  event." 
To  the  deeply  important  lessons  which 
sjiich  unquestionable  facts  as  these  offer  to 
the  spiritual  guide,  we  can  not  resist  the 
pleasure  of  adding  a  similar  but  more 
gratifying  testimony  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Halford.  "  Afler  forty  years'  experience," 
says  Sir  Henry,  "  of  the  great  number  to 
whom  it  has  been  my  painful  professional 
duty  to  have  administered  in  the  last 
hours  of  their  lives,  I  have  felt  surprised 
that  so  few  have  appeared  reluctant  to  go 
to  the  *  undiscovered  country  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveler  returns.'  Many,  we 
may  easily  suppose,  have  manifested  this 
willingness  to  die  from  an  impatience  of 
suffering,  or  from  that  passive  indifference 
which  is  sometimes  the  result  of  debility 
and  extreme  bodily  exhaustion.  But  I 
have  seen  those  who  have  arrived  at  a 
fearless  contemplation  of  the  future  from 
faith  in  the  doctrine  which  our  religion 
teaches.  Such  men  were  not  only  calm 
and  supported,  but  even  cheerful,  in  the 
hour  of  death :  and  I  never  quitted  such 
a  sick  chamber  without  a  wish  that '  my 
last  end  might  be  like  theirs.' "  * 

There  is  another  mental  state  with 
which  the  spiritual  guide  should  become 
acquainted,  because  the  Holy  Scriptures 
lay  much  stress  upon  it.  We  are  saved 
by  hopey  says  the  Apostle.  JETope  u7ito  the 
end,  JBhpe  that  maketh  not  ashamed. 
Hope  thou  in  Ood^  savs  the  desponding 
Psalmist.  Hope  is  tne  expectation  of 
happiness,  by  the  aid  of  which  man  ac- 
complishes the  pilgrimage  of  life.  Now, 
even  this  essential  element  in  human  hap- 
piness, whether  in  reference  to  time  or 
eternity,  depends  very  much  for  its  healthy 
condition  upon  the  state  of  the  body. 
Disease  soon  changes  a  buoyant  into  a 
desponding  nature ;  and  this  again  reacts 
upon  the  body,  and  weakens  it  still  more. 
The  medical  statement  of  the  case  is  this : 
— indigestion  will  produce  despondency, 
oven  when  there  is  no  moral  cause  to  ac- 
count for  the  destruction  of  hope.  And 
the  essence,  it  is  said,  of  that  species  of 
monomania  which  is  commonly  called  me- 
lancholy, and  which  always  depends  upon 
bodily  causes^  is  the  suppression  of  hope. 
Of  course,  this  is  not  the  whole  statement 
of  the  case.  The  inconsistent  follower  of 
.Christ  can  give  another  account  of  the 
loss  of  his  hope ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  a 
skillful  spiritual  guide  to  ascertain  the  true 
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cause  of  the  malady,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  prfescribe  the  proper  cause  to  be  pursued . 
The  forty-third  Psalm  exhibits  very  beau- 
tifully and  truthfully  the  process  of  the 
soul  from  despondency  to  tne  recovery  of 
hope. 

Dr.  Cheyne  once  heard  a  lady  of  high 
Christian  principles,  whilst  labonng  under 
hopelessness  from  bodily  disease,  declare 
that  God  had  doomed  her  to  destruction, 
and  was  promoting  His  decree  by  means 
of  the  ingratitude  of  her  dependents.  An 
anxious  dread  of  some  temporal  evils, 
with  which  attacks  of  hopelessness  may 
begin  in  pious  persons,  oflen  retires  before 
the  more  dreadful  anticipatioa  of  everlast- 
ing destruction.  Such  persons  imagine 
they  have  been  deceiving  themselves  with 
false  hopes,  and  that  they  never  had  within 
them  the  root  of  true  religion.  In  extreme 
cases  of  this  kind  there  is  frequently  the 
temptation  to  suicide.  But  that  such  a 
state  of  soul  may  spring  from  bodily 
causes  is  confirmed  by  a  remark  of  Dr. 
Burrowes,  "  that  the  operation  of  cert^u 
medicines  in  such  persons  has  removed  a 
propensity  to  suicide."  It  was  remarked 
of  the  late  Hugh  Miller,  that  if  he  had 
overcome  his  reluctance  to  resort  to  drugs, 
and  taken  the  prescribed  dose  on  that 
fatal  night,  the  catastrophe  might  have 
been  averted. 

In  proceeding  to  give  a  few  sketches  of 
insanity  in  supposed  connection  with  reli- 
gion, in  the  nope  of  aiding  the  inexpe- 
rienced guide.  It  is  obvious  to  remark, 
that  the  forms  of  its  approaches  chiefly 
require  to  be  understood,  as  the  confirmed 
disease  itself  lies  wholly  beyond  his  de- 
partment. The  following  case  will  illus- 
trate the  value  of  this  kind  of  informadon, 
which,  we  believe,  would  be  wholly  mis- 
taken, and  treated  with  erroneous  mea- 
sures by  one  who  had  not  been  initiated  in 
the  theory  we  are  propounding :  "  Such  a 
state  as  mine  you  are  probable  unac- 
quainted with,  notwithstanding  all  your 
experience.  I  am  not  consdoiui  of  the 
suspension  or  decay  of  any  of  the  powers 
of  my  mind.  I  am  as  well  able  as  ever  I 
was  to  attend  to  my  business ;  my  family 
suppose  me  in  health,  yet  the  horrors  of  a 
madhouse  are  staring  me  in  the  face.  I 
am  a  martyr  to  a  species  of  persecution 
fi-om  withm  is  becoming  intolerable.  I 
am  urged  to  say  the  most  shocking  things, 
blasphemous  and  obscene  words  are  ever  on 
the  tip  of  my  tongue:  hitherto,  thank 
God,  I  have  been  enabled  to  resist,  but  I 
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often  think  I  muBt  jield  at  the  last,  and 
then  I  shall  bo  disgraced  and  ruined  for 
ever.  I  solemnly  assure  you  that  I  hear 
a  voice  which  seema  to  bo  within  me, 
prompting  me  to  utter  what  I  should  turn 
with  disgust  from  if  uttered  by-  another. 
If  I  were  not  a&aid  you  would  smile,  I 
should  say  there  is  no  accounting  for  these 
extraordinary  articulate  whisperings,  but 
by  supposing  that  an  eyil  spirit  has  ob- 
tained possession  of  me  for  the  time.  My 
state  is  so  wretched,  that,  compared  with 
what  I  suffer,  pun  or  sickness  would  ap- 
pear but  trifling  evils." 

A  somewhat  eimiiar  case  occurred  within 
our  own  experience,  with  which  religion 
was  BO  mixed  up  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion 
of  demoniacal  possession.  We  visited  the 
])erson  almost  daily  for  many  weeks,andhad 
to  listen  to  the  same  sorrowful  account  of 
her  temptations  to  utter blasphemoos  words 
and  oaths,  and  of  her  struggles  to  repel 
the  moat  impure  suggestions.  The  case 
proved  to  be  strictly  a  medical  one,  as  we 
told  her  &om  the  first,  though  it  gave 
ample  opportunities  afterward  for  in- 
stmction  and  warning.  She  was  punitively 
made  to  possets  the  sins  of  her  youth ,' 
such  temptations  having  pointed  to  what 
in  former  years  had  been  the  habits  of  her 
life.  The  object  of  citing  these  and  similar 
cases  is  to  verify  the  medical  opinion,  that 
mental  derangements  are  invariably  con- 
nected with  bodily  disorder ;  and  that  the 
Christian  teacher  has  but  little  encour- 
agement to  place  Divine  truth  before  a 
melancholic  or  hypochondriacal  person, 
until  the  bodily  msease  with  which  the 
mental  delusion  is  connected  is  removed. 

Hence  it  is  clear,  that  a  cose  is  often 
referred  to  religious  despair,  which,  in 
truth,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
absence  of  the  controlling  influences  of 
religious  principles.  The  Christian  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
human  body  and  mind  are  hedged  in,  or 
careless  of  observing  them,  may  easily 
bring  on  diseases  which  vrill  tend  to  render 
the  conscience  obtuse,  destroy  hope,  and 
cut  short  his  days,  or  deprive  him  of  his 
reason.  For  religion  freea  not  its  most 
ardent  votary  from  the  yoke  of  physical 
lawa  If,  for  the  sake  of  subdmng  the 
flesh,  or  of  obedience  to  eccledastical  dis- 
cipline, extreme  fasting  is  practiced,  the 
penalty  will  be  exacted  at  some  time,  as  the 
premature  death  by  consumption  of  many 
an  enthusiastic  female  has  proved.  And 
just  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  true  ser- 


vant of  Grod,  disregarding  the  laws  of  the 
body,  tasks  it  beyond  its  powers,  even  for 
the  noblest  ends,  premature  decay  or  dis- 
solution will  be  the  penalty.  And  the 
literary  man  goes  to  his  work  under  the 
same  unalterable  conditions.  The  brain 
of  every  man  is  constituted  to  perform  a 
certain  amount  of  tabor  only,  without  re- 
ceiving injury ;  and  therefore  all  beyond 
that  must  entail  evils  which,  it  is  pldn 
from  analogy,  may  accumulate  by  repe- 
tition niltil  its  ruin  follows.  Abuses  of  the 
laws  of  the  digestive  organs  will  in  the 
same  way  accumulate  by  repetitions,  until 
this  instrument,  by  which  hfe  is  built  up, 
becomes  virtually  destroyed,  or  unequal 
to  its  necessary  functions. 

Before  passing  on  to  consider  cases  of 
complete  insanity,  it  may  aid  our  purpoee 
of  supplying  information  to  the  Christian 
teacher,  which  is  capable  of  being  turned 
to  practical  issues,  to  exhibit  the  possible 
amount  of  injury  of  which  the  brain  is 
susceptible.  We  do  not,  therefore,  quote 
the  following  statements  in  illustration  of 
the  evils  of  the  particular  «rime  of  drunk- 
enness, but  to  point  out  the  necessity  of 
observing  all  the  laws  auder  which  man  is 
intrusted  with  an  instrument  capable  of 
the  noblest  tisea,  and  the  most  terrible 
abuses.  "  In  delirium,"  says  Br.  Cheyne, 
"  produced  by  intoxication,  we  have  often 
heard  sufferers  declare  that  they  saw  and 
heard  fairies,  elves, devils,spirits,  watching 
them,   grinning  at  them,  whispering  to- 

S;ther,andconBpiringagEUOsttbem,"  And 
r.  Moore  describes  this  condition  in  the 
following  nervous  language : 

"  Objects  around  him  become  vailed  in  a 
hazo,  and  obscure,  bubbling,  whispering  sounds, 
as  from  the  boiliDg  of  tbe  witches'  caldron  of 
infernal  abomiDations,  fkll  on  his  car,  not  to 
disturb,  but  to  enchant  bis  soul  with  a  horrible 
spelL  The  mistiness  fuming  out  from  that 
caldron  grows  higher  and  wider,  and  the  ser- 
pent-sounds thicken  and  grow  louder,  until  all 
at  once  he  seemB  surrounded  by  a  living  cloud 
Ml  of  Strang  forma  and  faces,  at  first  pleasing 
as  the  fancies  of  a  child,  and  then  suddenly 
twisting  into  obscene  contortions  and  hideous 
grimaces,  while  words  of  blnsphemy  and  filthy 
merriment  mingle  their  babble  so  closely  on  his 
ear,  thatthej  seem  to  issue  from  his  heart  He 
starts,  he  roves  about  wildly,  he  breathes  labor- 
iously, be  stru^cs  for  life,  as  if  grappled  with 
a  miu-derer." —  U»e  of  tA«  Body  in  lielatitm  to 
the  Mijid,  p.  824. 

It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to 
:  remark  upon  these  cases  the  impossibility 
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of  determining  the  amount  of  moral  wreck 
which  a  completely  disordered  brain  may 
undergo. 

In  pointing  out  other  initiatory  approach- 
es to  insanity,  Dr.  Cheyne  tells  us  that  he 
had  several  opportunities  of  seeing  a  young 
woman,  of  limited  understanding,  but 
strong  devotional  feelings,  during  the 
commencement  of  an  illness  which  termi- 
nated in  insanity.  At  first  she  was  dis- 
turbed in  prayer ;  and  when  about  to  re- 
peat the  Lord's  Prayer,  there  arose  with- 
in her  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to 
say,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  hell,"  with 
a  vehemence  which  forced  her  to  start  up 
as  the  only  means  for  resisting  it.  "She  re- 
lated the  incident  with  deep  agony  of 
mind. 

Upon  this  case  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remark,  that  it  would  be  solved  by  some 
as  an  instance  of  demoniacal  possession 
But,  with  Dr.  Cheyne,  we  can  not  consent 
to  refer  a  mental  condition  to  that  awful 
mystery,  whilst  it  can  be  accounted  for  on 
other  principles.  It  is  a  doctrine  far  too 
liable  to  abuse  to  be  admitted  but  upon 
irrefragable  evidence.  We  cannot  enter 
further  into  this  topic  here ;  but  having 
given  considerable  attention  to  it,  though 
we  fully  admit  the  revealed  doctrine  of 
Satanic  possessions,  and  that  Satan  goeth 
about  as  a  roaring  lion,  yet  we  are  per- 
suaded that,  under  our  present  dispensa- 
tion, a  case  of  assumed  demoniacal  posses- 
sion would  require  to  be  established  by  a 
particular  kind  of  evidence  which  is  not 
vouchsafed  to  us. 

Another  example  of  the  effect  of  disor- 
dered functions  is  not  uncommon  to  the 
visitant  of  the  dying-chamber.  We  our- 
selves had  to  listen  to  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
soul's  safety  in  death,  that,  during  the 
night,  the  sick  sleeper  saw  beautiful  sights 
of  waters  and  garaens,  and  heard  angelic 
melodies.  The  experienced  physician  at 
once  confidently  consigns  such  cases  to  the 
class  of  delusions  to  be  accounted  for  by 
physical  laws.  Far  stronger  cl^ms  than 
the  above  to  what,  afler  all,  if  they  be  true, 
must  amount  to  a  Divine  revelation,  are 
confidently  referred  to  delusions  of  the 
senses.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  last- 
ing moral  changes  have  occasionallv  fol- 
lowed such  scenes ;  (as  in  the  remarkable 
case  which  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
Colonel  Gardiner ; )  and  a  very  high  au- 
thority, Jonathan  Edwards,  aware  of  the 
difficulty  they  presented  to  some  minds, 
but  confident  of  their  natural  origin,  states 


his  judgment  thus:  ^'It  is  possible  that 
such  suggestions  may  be  the  occasional 
or  accidental  cause  of  gracious  affections  ; 
for  so  many  a  mistake  and  a  delusion.'* 
This  decision  seems  to  place  such  cases  on 
their  true  footing.  We  feel  we  are  tread- 
ing on  dangerous  ground ;  but  the  fiu^ili- 
ty  of  the  abuse  of  such  airy  nothings  as 
^eams,  which  every  night  must  produce 
in  myriads,  involving  awful  dangers  to  the 
immortal  soul,  is  so  great,  from  the  natur- 
al credulity  of  the  human  mind,  and  from 
its  preference  for  such  cheap  evidence  to 
the  more  costly  but  onl^  true  evidence  of 
real  repentance,  trust  m  Christ,  and  the 
indwelhng  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
witnessed  by  change  of  life  and  conversa- 
tion, that  we  deem  it  needfiil  to  be  able 
to  speak  with  confidence  and  decision. 

In  cases,  however,  in  which  a  spiritual 
guide  may  feel  confident  that  an  hypo- 
thesis of  demoniacal  possession  is  wrongly 
assumed,  and  that  the  beautiful  sights  and 
angelic  sounds  are  of  the  earth  earthy,  the 
difficulty  will  yet  remain,  how  to  convince 
the  poor  deluded  sufferer  that  both  the 
anguish  and  the  joy  are  alike  without  a 
spiritual  basis.  In  particular  cases,  how- 
ever, this  hasbeen  effectuaUy  accomplished, 
by  explaining  the  causes  which  harass  the 
sight  during  disease ;  that  sparks,  flashes 
of  fire,  haloes,  and  the  like,  are  produced 
by  disorders  of  the  optic  nerve  or  the 
brain ;  and  that  discordant  noises  or  arti- 
culate sounds  depend  solely  upon  acce- 
lerated circulation  through  the  brainier 
affections  of  the  auditory  nerve.  By 
medical  treatment  and  clear  explanations 
of  natural  causes  and  effects,  persons  who 
supposed  themselves  demoniacally  pos- 
sessed— ^given  over  to  Satan — ^have  been 
relieved  from  excruciating  perplexities. 
Or,  as  it  has  been  more  tersely  expremed, 
"  Cure  the  choler,  and  choleric  operations 
of  the  devil  will  cease." 

There  are  also  disordered  states  of  the 
affections^  which  border  so  closely  on  in- 
sanity, that  all  who  have  to  do  with  the 
souls  of  others  should  understand  some- 
thing of  their  causes  and  the  remedies. 
For  example,  through  the  influence  of  dis- 
ease, loving  parents  have  lost  all  regard 
for  their  children,  and,  deeply  consaouB 
of  their  condition,  have  mourned  over 
that  as  a  crime  which  was  due  to  a  mis- 
fortune placed  beyond  their  controL  One 
unhappy  mother  has  been  specified,  who, 
from  a  mere  sense  of  duty,  discharged,  in 
an  exemplary  manner,  all  her  duties  to- 
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ward  her  children  after  every  emotion  of 
parental  affection  had  been  saspended  or 
destroyed.  By  understanding  that  such 
cases  are  indicative  of  real  disease,  the 
enlightened  minister  may  have  it  in  his 
power  to  administer  relief  to  distressed 
consciences  in  particular  instances,  which 
no  general  directions  and  counsels  could 
reach  and  allay.* 

As  considerable  stress  is  laid  by  some 
upon  tears  as  a  sign  of  softened  feehngs,  it 
may  be  a  relief  to  some  sufferer  to  know 
that  "  tears  have  been  interrupted  by  a 
severe  injury  done  to  one  of  the  affections, 
as  effectually  as  words  by  the  destruction 
of  one  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind."  For 
"weeping,"  as  Dr.  Cheyne  beautifully 
says ;  "  is  as  much  the  language  of  grief 
as  speech  is  thought."  "  How  often,"  he 
continues,  "  have  we,  in  passing  through 
this  vale  of  tears,  heard  the  foffowing  la- 
ment I  'Oh  I  that  I  could  only  cry  I  I 
feel  as  if  it  would  so  much  relieve  me ! 
There  seems  nothing  natural  in  my  grief. 
I  who  wept  so  bitterly  for  my  father,  have 
not  a  single  tear  to  shed  for  my  child.'  " 
This  tearless  condition  remains  in  some 
cases  to  the  very  end  of  life ;  and  we  may 
hear  individuals  who  were  originally  pos- 
sessed of  the  liveliest  affections  speak  to 
the  following  effect :  "  Ever  since  my  hus- 
band, or  son,  or  daughter  died,  my  affec- 
tions have  been  frozen,  and  my  eyes  dried 
up."  It  is  very  generally  observable, 
when  the  first  bitterness  of  grief  is  over- 
past, when  the  more  violent,  selfish,  or 
ecstatic  stage  of  the  passion  has  had  time 
to  subside,  the  tears  will  again  begin  to 
flow. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  by  Dr.  Cheyne, 
that  various  immoral  and  vicious  prac- 
tices ought  to  be  ascribed  to  insanity. 
To  this  may  be  added,  for  the  sake  of 
the  moral  deducible  from  it,  the  foUowihg 
medical  statement  of  the  same  pious  phy- 
sician : 

"  From  the  soul  beooming  the  minister  of  the 
body,  in  consequence  of  the  ascendency  of  the 
carnal  principle,  many  ovil  practices  have  arisen 


*  Whilst  we  were  writing  this,  a  friend,  not  at  all 
aware  of  the  interest  with  which  we  listened,  men- 
tioned a  similar  case  which  occurred  within  his  own 
experience.  It  was  that  of  a  mother  who  was  so 
strongly  tempted  to  murder  her  child  that  she 
begged  to  have  it  removed.  She  oould  point  out 
where  and  when  the  temptation  first  assailed  her. 
The  child  was  removed,  the  mother  was  cured  of 
her  complaint,  the  maternal  affection  again  returned, 
and  the  child  was  restored  to  her. 


which  have  still  fbrther  impaired  the  physical 
constitution  of  individuals  and  fiimilies,  and 
thereby  further  degraded  their  minds.  For  ex- 
ample, to  preserve  domestic  purity,  intemuir- 
riages  between  relatives  are  forbidden.  Even 
from  the  intermarriage  of  first  cousins,  inveter- 
ate forms  of  scrofula  are  sometimes  general^, 
and  a  liability  to  insanity.  A  vicious  habit  of 
intemperance  will  excite  in  children,  procreated 
after  the  habit  is  established,  a  propensity  to 
the  same  habit,  which  has  descended  to  the 
third  generation.'' — Page  160. 

We  may,  perhaps,  find  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  above  extract  an  illustration 
of  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  penal  suffer- 
ing by  the  supposed  innocent  for  the 
guilty,  as  formally  enunciated,  under  the 
most  solemn  circumstances,  in  the  Second 
Commandment.  The  solution  of  this  aw- 
ful doctrine  certainly  cannot  be  simply 
this,  that,  because  the  parent  has  sinned, 
therefore  the  remote  descendant  must  ar- 
bitrarily pay  the  penalty,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  moral  law,  defining  and 
limiting  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  pun- 
ishment. He  who  accepts  this  apparently 
easy  explanation  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
concile the  statements  of  Ezekiel  and 
Moses.  The  former  thus  states  this  doc- 
trine :  Doth  not  the  son  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  father  f  When  the  son  hath  done 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  and  hath 
kept  all  My  statutes,  and  hath  done  tfiem, 
he  shall  swrely  live.  The  soul  that  sintieth, 
it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  father,  (Ezek.  xviii.  19, 
20.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  law-giver 
Moses  says :  The  sins  of  the  father  shaU 
be  visited  upon  tJie  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  of  them,  that  hate 
Me,  Ezekiel,  therefore,  teaches  that  he 
who  commits  a  crime  shall  suffer  the  direct 
and  proper  punishment  for  it.  The  son 
shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father. 
For  each  and  every  act  of  intemperance, 
the  perpetrator  shall  give  account  at  the 
judgment-seat  of  Chnst :  this  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Ezekiel.  But  the  same  "  vicious 
habit  of  intemperance  will  excite  m  child- 
ren, procreated  after  the  habit  is  estab- 
lished, a  propensity  to  the  same  habit, 
which  has  descended  to  the  third  generar . 
tion :"  this  we  believe  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  Moses. 

This  explanation  would  afford  the  judi- 
cious preacher  materials  for  potent  appeals 
to  the  strongest  affections  of  our  nature, 
which  in  few  cases,  perhaps,  would  be 
wholly  disregarded    and    scorned.    For 
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what  consideratiohs  can  be  more  ^replete 
with  shame,  pity,  and  remorse,  than  those 
suggested  by  the  sight  of  children  suffer- 
ing in  both  body  and  soul  through  the 
depraved  indulgences  of  a  parent,  by 
which  their  path  to  eternal  life  has  been 
made  so  much  more  thorny  and  narrow  ? 
Many  evil-living  persons,  indeed,  manifest 
their  truest  love  to  their  offspring,  and  at 
the  same  time  openly  pass  condemnation 
on  themselves,  by  doing  all  they  can  to 
prevent  them  from  treading  in  their  steps. 
To  such  self-condemned  persons  an  appeal, 
founded  on  this  view  of  the  ordained 
course  of  nature,  might  be  of  use  in  aid- 
ing the  execution  of  their  better  resolu- 
tions. Of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  we 
entertain  no  doubt;  for  without  it  we 
should  have  been  wholly  unable  to  ac- 
count for  certain  startling  facts  of  human 
depravity  which  have  come  under  our 
own  immediate  notice,  in  behalf  of  which 
this  theory  awakened  within  us  thoughts 
of  mercy  and  forbearance,  as  the  question 
arose,  "  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ  ?" 

There  are,  however,  instances  in  which 
religion  is  supposed  to  be  the  direct  agent 
of  producing  msanity,  and  of  this  part  of 
the  subject  we  now  propose  to  sketch  a 
few  shadowy  outlines.  We  recollect  many 
years  ago  hearing  an  exceedingly  igoorant 
keeper  of  a  lunatic  asylum  (before  persons 
of  education  obtained  such  appointments) 
say,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him,  that 
"  religion  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  madness."  This  way  of  talking,  at  the 
period  we  allude  to,  was  a  fashionable 
mode  of  damaging  religion,  though  it  has 
long  since  given  way  to  the  scientific  in- 
vestigation of  the  true  causes.  In  many 
instances,  however,  the  effect  or  result  of 
certain  causes  of  insanity  would  naturally 
enough  lead  superficial  observers  to  form 
such  a  theory. 

For  example,  in  the  asylum  just  referred 
to,  there  was  a  respectable  individual, 
whose  uniform  reply  to  inquiries  after  his 
health  was  given  m  the  brief  but  sad  for- 
mulary, "Forsaken  by  God  and  man." 
This,  of  course,  seemed  to  justify  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  a  case  of  religious  in- 
sanity, though  the  antecedents  of  the 
patient  might  easily  have  disproved  it. 

In  reference  to  such  cases  an  able  writer 
observes :  "  We  almost  invariabljr  remark, 
in  long-continued  cases  of  insamty,  when 
the  hallucinations  are  in  any  degree  varia- 
ble, that  perverted  ideas  of  religion  will 
present  themselves,  thongb  utterly  uncon- 


nected with  the  original  cause  of  the  excite- 
ment." Yet,  in  returns  from  establish- 
ments for  the  insane,  such  are,  or  were, 
usually  given  under  the  head  of  "  Insanity 
from  reUgion." 

That  mental  derangement,  amounting 
to  insanity,  may  originate  in  examples  of 
extreme  superstition  or  fanaticism,  may 
well  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  aware 
that  insanity,  in  the  predisposed,  may 
arise  from  any  cause  which  excites  and 
agitates  the  mind.  Nor  does  the  asser- 
tion of  French  philosophers,  that  before 
the  great  Revolution  a  large  proportion 
of  the  insane  of  France  were  monks,  help 
to  substantiate  this  charge  against  reli- 
gion; because  the  past  history  of  the 
habits  of  such  fraternities  has  amplv  sup- 
plied hypotheses  for  the  solution  oi  such 
cases,  without  having  recourse  to  the  in- 
fluences of  true  religion.  Confinement, 
where  the  desire  for  freedom  might  be- 
come a  passion;  daily  struggles  against 
the  impulses  of  an  unsubdued  and  unsub- 
duable  nature,  under  circumstances  which 
excluded  hope  of  change  or  escape,  u^risi 
but  too  frequently  have  fallen  on  minds 
unable  to  endure  such  pressure,  and  which 
therefore  ultimately  gave  way,  because 
outward  religious  practices  had  been  un- 
dertaken too  onerous  to  be  borne  where 
they  had  to  find  and  create  the  correspond- 
ing nature — the  religious  state — ^instead 
of  proceeding  naturally  from  that  state. 

Hence,  then,  the  suggestion  is  obvious, 
that  when  persons  of  religious  habits  have 
become  insane,  it  is  but  right,  as  in  other 
cases,  to  ascertain  "  what  facultv,  affection, 
or  sentiment  is  primitively  disordered." 
And  if  it  is  discovered  that  the  presence 
and  operation  of  the  humbling  rules  of 
the  Gospel  are  wanting,  whilst  through 
exaggerated  pride,  vanity,  selfishness,  or 
imagmativeness,  the  mind  has  beoome 
deranged,  the  true  cause  has  been  found. 
For  example,  we  recollect  hearing  or 
reading,  some  time  since,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  insane  proceeded  from  one 
class,  that  of  governesses;  the  explana- 
tion of  which  was,  that  so  many  of  them 
have  been  compelled,  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  to  descend  in  the  moral  scale,  and 
find  their  unwelcome  occupation  and  homes 
in  scenes  of  vulgar  wealth,  amongst  sudi 
as,  wanting  their  own  refinement  and  edu- 
cation, either  could  not,  or  would  not,  or 
did  not  know  how  to  do,  in  such  cases,  as 
they  would  have  wished  others  in  like  cases 
to  do  unto  them. 
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The  following  facts,  given  on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Cheyne,  will  illuBtrate  the 
tme  value  of  popolaf  charges  of  this  kind 
against  religion : 

"A  widow  lady,  who  possessed  considerable 
natural  ability  and  a  cultivated  understanding, 
and  WIS  devoted  to  religion,  but  devoid  of  pru- 
dence, engaged  in  a  speculation  which  required 
a  considerable  capital  She  never  doubted  that 
she  could  And  means  of  liquidating  debts  in- 
curred by  her  in  order  to  support  an  undertak- 
ing which  had  been  a  subjMt  of  prayer,  as  all 
her  undertakings  wore.  To  doubt  in  this  ijiat- 
fer  would  be,  as  she  thought,  to  dishonor  God. 
During  the  week  she  was  in  a  state  of  unccas- 


pended,  her  mind,  instead  of  finding  rest,  was 
in  a  state  of  rapture.  Months  and  years  rolled 
round,  pecuniary  embarrassment  increased,  and 
bankruptcy  was  impending ;  yet,  the  destitu- 
tion of  her  children  was  little  considered  in 
comparison  with  the  injury  which  she  thought 
religion  must  sustain  firom  her  discredit  Her 
Tcligious  opinions  gradually  became  even  more 
enthusiastic,  and  then  she  lost  sight  of  her 
pecuniary  difficulties;  and  we  witnessed  her 
flrs^  overt  act  of  insanity  in  a  compoation  on 
which  probably  some  of  her  irienda  looked 
with  admiration ;  namely,  a  scheme  of  the  Gos- 
pel, which  she  caused  to  be  printed  in  the  form 
of  two  inverted  pyramids,  which  met  at  their 
pointed  ends.  She  went  shortly  after  to  the 
houEoof  a  Iriend  in  the  country,  and  proclaimed 
the  millennium,  which  she  said  had  begun  that 
day.  She  has  ever  since  been  in  coDflnement" 
—Page  187. 

The  commentary  upon  this  case  is  very 
easy,  and  completely  frees  true  reliciou 
from  any  share  m  it.  To  the  inquiry  which 
some  would  propose,  "How  could  a  mcr- 
dful  Grod  permit  one  who  consulted  him 
in  all  her  proceedings  to  go  so  wrong  ?" 
the  reply  is  found  in  Mr.  Scott's  words : 
"When  any  undertaking  is  inexpedient 
or  unadvjsable  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges,  and  yet  the  inclination  leans  that 
way,  in  this  ease  that  which  men  call  the 
opening  of  I^ovidence  is  generally  no 
more  than  a  temptation  of  Satan."  To 
pray  about  what  we  have  secretly  resolved 
at  ail  hazards  to  do,  to  which  the  deceit- 
ful heart  so  often  disposes  us,  is  by  no 
means,  we  believe,  an  uncertain  way  of 
courting  failure.  At  all  events,  man's 
solemn  and  blessed  privilege  of  prayer 
must  not  be  taxed  to  bear  homan  vaga- 
ries. Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noticed  in  this 
lady's  case,  that  on  Sunday,  in  which  the 
merciful  command  is  to  abstun  from  all 
manner  of  work,  she  prepared  herself  for 


those  religious  exercises  that  stimulated 
an  already  jaded  im^nation  by  neurotic 


Dr.  Burrowes,  in  his  work  on  insanity, 
mentions  some  cases,  which  he  regards  as 
referable  to  religion.  One  is  of  a  lady 
regular  in  hfer  devotions,  who,  whilst  lis- 
tening to  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg, 
went  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and,  finding 
the  cup  which  was  preseuted  to  her  with- 
out one  drop  of  wine,  hurried  from  the 
church  in  dismay,  the  &ct  seeming  to 
prove  to  her  superatitiouH  mind  that  she 
was  rejected  by  God :  a  paroxysm  of  ma- 
nia ensued. 

Another  case,  told  by  the  same  anthor- 
ity,  is  that  of  a  yoimg  lady  of  genius,  ar- 
dent in  imagination,  and  in  every  thing  an 
enthusiast,  whose  disturbed  mind  issued 
in  insanity,  and  the  cause  was  traced  up 
to  the  preaching  of  a  "  minister,  not  more 
remarkable  for  zeal,  than  for  his  persuasive 
powers  in  enforcing  dubious  tenets." 

Whether  or  not,  however,  further  in- 
quiries into  these  bases  might  have  placed 
them  in  other  aspects,  it  is  readily  admit- 
ted by  competent  judges,  that  insanity 
has  been  known  amoDgst  true  Christians; 
though  they  as  congdently  affirm  that  it 
was  not  occasioned  by  their  creed.  In- 
stances are  named  in  which  all  sense  of 
religion  in  devout  persons  has  been  per- 
manently destroyed  by  insanity.  But  it 
must  be  ever  borne,  in  mind,  that  Christ- 
ianity, in  its  purest  influences,  does  not 
free  its  followers  from  those  corporeal 
laws  on  which  insanity  always  depends. 

Enough  has  been  adduced,  we  think,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  some  remarks  con- 
tirmatory  of  the  supposed  cause  of  the  un- 
timely end  of  the  lamented  and  eminent 
person  alluded  to  in  the  opening  of  this 
article.  Since  we  commenced  t£iB  task, 
suggested  to  us  by  that  event,  we  have 
read  through,  with  keen  interest  and  en- 
joyment, bis  auto-biographical  sketch,  My 
Schools  and  ScUoolmaatera,  in  expecta- 
tion that  something  might  be  found  there 
to  throw  light  on  the  sad  issue  of  such  a 
remarkable  and  successlul  career.  But 
that  book  exhibits  only  the  history  of  the 
progress  of  a  healthy  understautoig,  un- 
der the  wholesome  influence  of  that  fear 
of  God,  which  is  the  beginning  of  tme 
wisdom.  We  found  no  traces  of  earlv 
eccentricities,  or  mental  aberrations,  which 
might  have  angnred  a  dark  conclusion. 
It  may,  however,  raise  snggestions  which 
will  aid  in  accounting  for  it.    For  the 
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great  change  from  the  daily  habits  of  his  ear- 
lier life,  when  he  lived  abroad  m  the  open 
air,  vigorously  exercising  all  his  bodily 
faculties,  to  the  close  confinement  of  an 
editor's  and  author's  closet,  could  not, 
without  much  self-management  and  self- 
denial,  fail  to  affect  seriously  his  bodily 
condition.  We  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing how  far  this  was  affected,  but  the 
local  newspapers  have  said  enough  to  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  his  health  must 
have  T>een  much  impaired.  We  read  of 
terrors  of  robbers  and  burglars  haimting 
him,  and  of  his  precautions  against  them, 
which  but  little  correspond  with  the  ap- 
parently fearless  nature  of  his  earlier  days. 
And  these,  in  other  similar  cases,  have  al- 
ways proved  to  be  the  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
tempered brain.  Moreover,  the  history 
of  a  ruined  brain  has  been  too  often  mi- 
nutely recorded,  to  render  the  issues  of 
such  intense  mental  application  as  his  at 
all  uncertain.  Dr.  Moore  remarks,  that 
the  strongest  brain  will  fail  under  the 
continuance  of  intense  thought.  All  per- 
sons who  have  been  accustomed  to  very 
close  mental  application  will  recollect 
the  utter  and  indescribable  confusion  that 
comes  over  the  mind  when  the  brain  has 
been  wearied.  An  illustration  of  this 
condition  is  furnished  by  the  case  of  Dr. 
Spalding,  who  tells  us,  that  his  attention 
having  been  kept  too  long  on  the  stretch, 
and  also  greatly  distracted,  he  was  called 
upon  to  write  a  receipt ;  but,  having  writ- 
ten two  words,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  proceed  further.  For  half  an  hour  he 
could  neither  think  consecutively,  nor 
sjpeak,  except  in  words  not  understood  by 
himself.  After  the  recovery  of  the  use  of 
his  faculties,  he  found  that,  instead  of 
writing  a  receipt  for  "  so  many  dollars,  be- 
ing half  a  year's  rent,"  etc.,  he  had  written, 
"fifty  dollars  through  the  salvation  of 
Bra — :"  the  last  word  being  left  unfinished, 
and  without  his  having  any  recollection 
of  what  he  had  intended  to  write. 

The  same  authorities  (for  of  course  we 
are  only  collecting  and  compressing  the 
opinions  of  professional  writers)  tell  us, 
that  illusive  convictions  are  all  more  or 
less  connected  with  disorders  of  that  part 
of  the  nervous  system  on  which  percep- 
tion depends ;  and  that  it  will  be  found 
that  nervous  exhaustion  from  over-atten- 
tion is  the  common  cause  of  such  a  condi- 
tion. For  it  is  the  mind  that  uses  up  life. 
Men  of  genius  (such  as  Mr.  Miller  certain- 
ly was)  are  usually  as  full  of  feeling  as  of 


thought;  and  whatever  direction  their 
minds  have  received,  their  intellect  is 
urged  on  by  that  love  of  distinction  which 
none  of  that  class  can  wholly  escape. 
Such  as  these  are  considered  to  be  most 
of  all  liable  to  insanity,  their  minds  being 
employed  to  the  fiiU  extent  of  nervous  en- 
durance ;  though  they  ere  often  good 
men,  devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of 
humanity.  Under  the  strain  of  such  de- 
votion to  their  pursuits,  many  a  mighty 
mind  has  sunk  into  madness  or  imbecility, 
amidst  the  mysterious  darkness  of  which 
some  demon  sits  close  at  the  ear  to  whis- 
per its  accents  of  despair  and  the  only 
remedy.  Long,  however,  before  this 
dreadful  state  of  mind  is  reached,  the 
body  gives  unheeded  warnings  of  the 
gi-owing  danger,  by  irregular  appetite, 
tormenting  visions^  and  uncomfortable 
sensations;  for  *''' insanity  is  always  a  bodi- 
ly malady, ^'^  And  it  is  probably  the  irri- ' 
tability  of  the  body,  which  allows  no  re- 
spite to  the  mind  from  the  constant  stimu- 
lus of  attention  and  will,  that  most  fre- 
quently drives  the  maniac  to  commit  sui- 
cide. Death  seems  in  such  cases  the  only 
reftige  from  the  weary  vigilence  of  mor- 
bid sensibility.  The  awftil  remedy  is  fi^ 
quently  sought  under  the  impulse  of  a 
kind  of  instinct,  when  the  mind  becomes 
so  possessed  by  its  misery,  as  to  be  quite 
incapable  of  comparing  the  desire  felt 
with  the  previous  convictions ;  and  so  the 
patient  is  blindly  urged  on,  by  longing 
for  relief,  to  take  the  first  opportunity  for 
self-destruction  which  may  present  itself; 
association  only  serving  to  connect  the 
means  of  death  with  the  idea  of  escaping 
from  a  tormenting  body,  or  some  taunting 
impression. 

Delirium,  in  a  weakened  state  of  the 
brain,  arises  from  mental  stimulants ;  for 
to  make  mental  exertions  when  the  brain 
is  wearied  or  unduly  excited,  is  to  e'zag- 
^erate  the  disorder,  and  endanger  its  fine 
fabric.  Thus,  persons  under  the  pressure 
of  urgent  business,  instead  of  yielding  to 
the  demands  of  a  jaded  mind,  work  on 
until  delirium  succeeds  to  a  state  of  health. 
Dr.  Moore  gives  the  following  illustration 
of  this  condition : 

*'The  secretary  of  an  extensive  and  useftil 
institution  suffers  from  bad  health ;  his  mind 
and  heart  find  no  rest  at  home :  at  this  juncture 
the  directors  call  for  accounts,  and  a  multitude 
of  correspondents  are  urgent  for  replies*  He 
finds  some  one  of  their  agents  is  guilty  of  de&l- 
cation ;  he  grows  miserable,  his  digestion  fidls, 
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he  appears  flushed  and  hurried,  his  head  aches, 
he  can  scarcely  connect  his  thoughts,  his  hand 
trembles,  he  uses  wrong  words  both  in  speaking 
and  writing ;  he  retires,  and  immediately  begins 
to  connect  the  feeling  of  his  own  inability  to  at- 
tend to  business  with  the  idea  of  robbing  his 
employers,  and  at  length  fancies  that  he  is  the 
defaulter,  by  whose  case  his  mind  has  been  ex- 
cited. He  confounds  his  own  faults  and  tempt- 
ations with  what  he  knows  of  the  guilty  per- 
son, and,  haunted  by  the  worst  consequent 
phantoms,  he  becomes  intolerable  to  himself 
and  feels  as  if  called  on  to  expiate  his  crime  by 
destroying  his  life  with  his  own  hand.  His 
pious  habit  still  prevails,  and  he  executes  the 
norrible  deed,  in  calm  and  devout  resignation 
to  what  he  deems  the  will  of  heaven." — Power 
of  the  Soul  over  the  Body^  p.  297. 

It  is  noticed,  also,  that  genius  and  dis- 
ease are  connected  together,  as  the  his- 
tory of  remarkable  men  seems  to  prove ; 
not  as  cause  and  eflfect,but  that  the  power- 
ful operation  of  intense  motives,  such 
as  stimulate  master-minds,  leads  to  disor- 
ders of  the  brain,  and  this  disorder  reacts 
to  produce  a  perverted  habit  of  applica- 
tion. 

A  careful  attention  to  such  medical 
fiu^ts  and  opinions  as  these  will  help  to  ac- 
count for  any  particular  case  of  insanity 
to  which  they  are  applicable.  And  true 
insanity,  we  presume,  frees  every  one, 
whether  previously  bad  or  good,  from 
moral  responsibility.  Every  one  is  of 
course  responsible  for  thewillful  misconduct 
which  preceded  and  conducted  to  it ;  but 
when  the  actual  condition  is  produced, 
the  earthly  account  hasbeen  already  closed ; 
and  the  deeds  that  follow,  we  are 
sure,  will  be  mercifully  judged  of  by  Him 
who  knows  whereof  His  poor,  frail  crea- 
tures are  made,  and  remembers  that  they 
are  but  dust. 

It  happened  within  our  own  experience, 
that  we  had  to  seek  for  an  explanation  of 
one  of  these  dark  events,  when  the  mate- 
rials for  framing  a  confident  judgment 
were  wanting,  and  had  to  be  subsequent- 
ly obtained  by  reading.  In  striving  to 
make  out  a  case  for  evangelical  religion, 
in  the  place  where  the  catastrophe  must 


have  much  jeopardized  it,  our  arguments 
were  then  not  much  beyond  conjectures, 
which  were  uttered  with  secret  misgiv- 
ings of  their  real  value. 

No  one,  we  believe,  in  that  miniature 

rural  world  where  Mrs. had  so  long 

lived,  doubted  that  she  had  been  a  faith- 
ftd  and  loving  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 
With  the  prospect  of  urgent  duties  before 
her,  she  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness ; 
for  the  cure  of  which,  in  an  evil  hour,  she 
put  herself  under  the  care  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous, drunken,  quack  doctor,  of  much 
local  celebrity,  who  professed  his  ability 
to  cure  a  disease  in  a  few  days,  which,  it 
was  obvious  from  its  nature,  could  not  be 
cured  but  with  the  aid  of  time.  By  vio- 
lent remedies  she  appeared  to  regain  her 
strength  and  spirits  almost  at  once,  and 
confidently  resumed  her  duties.  Again 
the  disease  broke  out  with  envenomed  ve- 
hemence, and  she  perished  by  her  own 
hand.  On  mere  Christian  grounds,  such 
an  end  of  a  life  of  prayer  was  most  shock- 
ing and  inexplicable;  upon  physiological 
f  rounds,  however,  ^upon  which,  since  the 
ays  of  miracles,  Christianity  does  not 
profess  to  trench,)  it  could  be  accoimted 
for,  reconciled  with  all  the  previous  con- 
ditions of  Christianity,  and  the  moment- 
arily lost  hope  of  those  who  loved  and  re- 
spected her,  restored  back  to  them  again, 
in  the  place  of  despair. 

And  now,  with  sadness  and  awe,  but  in 
sure  and  certain  hope,  we  let  down  the 
veil  over  that  true  son  of  genius,  whom 
so  many  admired  in  life  and,  mourned  over 
in  death.  The  results  of  his  scientific  ca- 
reer will  yet  come  before  us ;  and  from 
these  it  will  probably  appear  that,  dark 
and  lurid  as  was  the  providence  which 
permitted  his  sun  to  set  m  blood,  his  work 
was  accomplished ;  his  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  revelation  was  fully  given ;  and 
who  that  has  any  intimation  of  the  linger- 
ing horrors  of  a  ruined  mind,  will  not 
readily  believe  that  Infinite  Mercy  per- 
mitted the  stroke,  and  caught  up  his  ran- 
somed spirit  as  he  passed  within  the  shadow 
of  the  cloud  ? 
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No  one  wlio  mixes  in  general  society 
and  talks  freely  with  all  men,  can  be  igno- 
rant of  the  fact,  that  disquietude  and  un- 
certainty largely  and  powerfully  affect  the 
religious  mind  of  the  present  day.  But 
our  age,  though  weak  in  faith,  is  not  defi- 
cient— at  least  in  those  classes  where  its 
moral  force  resides — ^in  deep  and  fervid 
earnestness.  That  on  many  points  it  is 
skeptical,  is  unhappily  true ;  but  we  can 
hardly  pronounce  it  an  irreligious  age. 
The  destructive  revolutions  of  the  last  se- 
venty years  have  not  swept  over  Europe 
without  leaving  a  profound  impression  on 
the  minds  of  serious  and  thoughtful  men. 
Providence  is  teaching  its  highest  lessons 
through  the  sorrowful  experiences  of  His- 
tory. Whatever  may  be  men's  doubts 
and  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  tradi- 
tional faiths,  they  have  learned  that  Reli- 
gion is  a  reality  which  must  not  be  lightly 
dealt  with  ;  that  mere  science,  mere  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  all  the  resources  of 
material  wealth,  however  indispensable  as 
the  conditions  of  social  progress,  do  not 
satisfy  the  deepest  wants,  and  can  not  in- 
sure the  permanent  tranquillity  and  bles- 
sedness, of  the  human  spirit.  France, 
emerging  from  a  century  of  moral  disso- 
lution and  unbelieving  levity,  is  confes- 
sedly addressing  its  best  intellect  at  this 
time  to  religious  questions.  If  Germany, 
the  cradle  of  religious  freedom  and  the 
centre  of  theological  light,  present  for  the 
moment  a  less  ravorable  aspect,  it  is  be- 
cause the  political  and  spiritual  despotism 
under  which  she  is  languishing  perverts 
and  vitiates  the  natural  and  genuine  re- 
sults of  deep  learning  and  fearless  inquiry ; 
because  the  wild  and  eccentric  —  some- 
times, it  must  be  admitted,  the  pernicious 


*  Goti  in  der  Geschichte^  oder  der  fbrtschritt  dcs 
Glavbens  an  eine  sittliche  WeUordnung.  (God  in 
llistor}',  or  the  growth  of  the  Faith  in  a  Moral  Order 
of  the  World.)  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunson.  First  Part. 
Fh-st  and  Second  Book.    Leipsic:  Brochaus,  1857. 

Comparative  Mythology,  By  Max  Miiller,  M.A., 
Taylorian  Professor,  Oxford.  (Oxford  Essays,  con- 
tributed by  Members  of  the  University,  1866.) 


and  destructive — ^views  that  have  been 
thrown  off  by  an  overworked  intelligence, 
limited  to  a  single  sphere  of  thought,  and 
forced  into  morbid  activity  by  excessive 
competition  in  the  field  of  pure  speculation 
— have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  their 
practical  worth  and  vaUdity  under  the  free 
ventilation  of  an  honest  public  opinion,  or 
by  coming  into  contact  with  the  coirfes- 
sions  and  experiences  of  ordinary  human- 
ity in  the  dailv  business  of  life.  Taking 
Europe  as  a  whole,  however,  and  our  own 
country  in  particular,  we  can  not  deny 
that  society  has  greatly  improved  in  moral 
depth  and  earnestness  of  purpose  within 
the  last  century.  D'Holbach  and  Diderot 
find  no  counterpart  in  Comte,  notwith- 
standing the  atheism  of  his  Philoaophie 
Positive ;  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  with  all 
his  scorn  of  existing  ^ths  and  worships, 
is  at  every  point  of  his  character  the  com- 
plete antithesis  of  Voltaire.  All  this  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  fiwt,  that 
many  of  the  researches  and  studies  which 
particularly  distinguish  our  age  are  not 
favorable  in  their  immediate  influence  to  a 
settled  and  definite  belief.  Geology  and 
physiology  are  gradually  uprooting  many 
long-established  convictions.  That  bril- 
liant resume  of  the  actual  results  of  mo- 
dem science.  Dr.  Whewell's  PluralUy  of 
Worlds^  though  put  forth  with  the  osten- 
sible design  of  upholding  the  popular 
faith,  left  no  stronger  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  than  the  vastness  of 
our  ignorance.  Scripture  itself  on  whose 
assumed  infallibility  the  faith  of  earlier 
generations  of  Protestants  securely  re- 
posed, and  which  shone  in  their  eyes  as  a 
pure  unbroken  thread  of  heavenly  light 
through  the  dark  thick  mass  of  human  ig- 
norance and  doubt,  has  not  escaped  the 
application  of  those  new  canons  of  histori- 
cal criticism — inevitably  modifying  the 
conception  of  its  whole  character  and  the 
principle  of  its  treatment  —  which  the 
learning  and  genius  of  a  series  of  distin- 
guished men,  from  Herder  and  Heyne  to 
Niebuhr  and  Otfried  M&ller,  have  sacces- 
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dvely  elaborated,  and  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  reasonable  cavil  and  objection, 
and  deposited  among  the  permanent  ins- 
truments of  future  research.    Ethnology, 
Comparative  Grammar,  and,  closely  albed 
to  them  both,  the  various  theories  of  My- 
thology, that  earliest  phase  and  necessary 
transition-process  of  human  reflection  on 
the  invisible  realities  of  this  marvellous 
Cosmos — ^are  continually  throwing  fresh 
light  on  the  elementary  workings  of  hu- 
man nature,  individually  and  socially,  and 
developing  principles  of  uniform  applica- 
tion which  must  lead  to  a  new  and  juster 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  man.  The 
old  critical  field  of  vision  has  been  unavoid- 
ably enlarged ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  man  to  contract  it  again.    The  Bible 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  one  book. 
It  is  emphatically  a  literature,  and  only  as 
such  can  be  rightly  understood  and  tho- 
roughly enjoyed;  a  record  in  myth  and 
legend  and  song,  in  chronicle  and  law,  in 
prophetic  utterance  and  moral  teaching, 
of  the  highest  thought  and  action  of  a  re- 
markable people,  from  the  infancy  of  their 
national  existence,  in  the  dim  twilight  of 
antiquity,  till  its  final  consummation  in  the 
appearance  of  that  wonderful  life  whose 
spirit  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  has 
been  silently  transforming  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  civilized  world ;  a  literature 
which,  in  spit6  of  its  diversified  and  multi- 
farious contents,  is  still  essentially  one  in 
the  self-consistency  of  the  profound  reli- 
gious consciousness  which  pervades  every 
part  of  it.     Regarded  from  this  point  of 
view,  every  book  of  whiph  it  consists  must 
be  treated  as  a  whole  by  itself,  in  reference 
to  its  age  and  its  author,  the  source  from 
which  its  materials  are  derived,  and  the 
influences    of  contemporanedus    thought 
under  which  it  grew  up  into  its  actual 
form.     Such  inquiries,   mseparable  from 
the  modem  criticism,  can  not  but  materi- 
ally influence  the  interpretation  of  a  book, 
and  the  relation  of  its  results  to  their  ap- 
prehension and  acceptance  by  the  mind  of 
a  later  day.    The  effects  of  this  new  di- 
rection of  thought,  in  all  investigations 
respecting  the   past,   are  perceptible  in 
very  different  regions  of  society.     Oxford 
exhibits  them,  not  only  in  the  adiAirable 
volume  of  Essays  published  last  year  by 
members  of  the  University,  but  still  more 
prominently,  and  with  all  the  recommend- 
ation  of  high    official    position,  in   Mr. 
Jewett's  learned  and  philosophical  work 
on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  That  the  same 


influence  has  reached  the  more  popular 
quarter  of  the  Independents,  is  evident 
n-om  the  proceedings  recently  instituted 
against  Dr.  Davidson. 

All,  however,  is  not  pure  gain  in  this 
freer  movement  of  theological  thought. 
The  need  of  a  Scripture  is  not  superseded 
by  the  prevalence  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  its  authority :  for 
authority  is,  and  must  be,  a  large  element 
in  the  government  of  this  world,  especially 
in  matters  relating  to  the  invisible  and 
spiritual.  There  are  times  when  all  men 
like  to  feel  that  there  is  something  higher 
and  stronger  than  themselves  on  which 
they  can  lean.  Faith  lies  beyond  the  reach 
of  mere  intellect.  In  many  respects,  pre- 
sent appearances  cause  pain  and  uneasi- 
ness to  the  religious  mind.  It  can  not, 
we  fear,  be  questioned,  that  the  scientific 
spirit  of  the  age  is  largely  imbued  with 
pantheistic  tendencies.  Numbers  of 
thoughtful  men  are  accustomed  to  look 
on  this  world  as  a  simple  fact  which  ter- 
minates in  itself,  of  whose  origin  they 
know  nothing,  of  whose  issue  they  know 
nothing.  Behind  and  beyond  the  narrow 
span  of  mortal  life  all  is  to  them  a  blank. 
Churches  and  sects,  whose  proper  function 
it  is  to  uphold  an  opposite  frame  of  mind, 
notwithstanding  the  semblance  of  an  out- 
ward unity,  are  notoriously  divided  and 
weakened  in  their  inner  life ;  and  Scrip- 
ture, which  was  once  believed  to  underlie 
them  all  as  an  immutable  basis,  appears  it- 
self on  a  superficial  glance  at  the  present 
state  of  theological  learning,  to  participate 
in  the  general  dissolution.  Let  us  look 
fearlessly  at  this  anxious  (juestion  our  time, 
and  see  if  we  can  approximate  to  its  solu- 
tion. • 

There  are  some  trusts  and  convictions, 
the  certainty  of  which  is  not  demonstra- 
ble by  the  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning, 
though  they  involve  the  deepest  verities 
of  our  being,  and  are  essential  to  human 
peace  and  guidance ;  such  are  those  of  a 
living  God,  an  absolute  moral  law,  involv- 
ing uie  consciousness  of  the  absolute  evil 
of  sin,  a  progressive  world-plan,  an  eternal 
life,  in  which  death  intervenes  only  as  the 
crisis  of  transition  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
stage  of  existence.  These  are  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion,  embraced  within 
the  province  of  faith ;  ever  dimly  latent 
in  the  human  soul ;  capable  of  bein^  over- 
borne almost  to  apparent  annihilation  by 
an  undue  predominance  of  the  sensuous 
and  ratiocinative  faculties;  but  ever  re- 
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ai)peariiig  in  new  forms,  and  with  undim- 
inished  freshness,  as  a  witne^  from  age  to 
age,  and  from  land  to  land,  of  the  indes- 
tructible religiousness  of  mankind.  In 
the  majority  of  men,  immersed  in  sense 
and  engaged  with  material  objects,  these 
latent  perceptions  of  spiritual  truth  re- 
quire to  be  awakened,  invigorated,  and 
called  out  into  distinct  expression  by  some 
outward  utterance,  which,  though  it  comes 
with  the  authority  of  a  higher  mind  and 
a  holier  life,  still  finds  its  witness  and  au- 
thentication in  the  spontaneous  response 
of  the  moral  nature  to  which  it  appeals. 
To  excite  and  cherish  such  trusts  and  con- 
victions is  the  special  office  of  what  we 
call  a  Scripture.  In  Scriptures,  or  sacred 
books,  the  prophetic  nunds  of  a  people 
deposit  the  strongest  and  deepest  of  their 
rehgious  intuitions — those  eternal  truths 
which  come  to  them  in  immediate  revela- 
tions of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  on  Scrip- 
tures, differing  immensely  from  each  other, 
it  is  true,  in  the  worth  and  authority  of 
their  contents,  and  in  the  untroubled 
clearness  of  their  communications,  the 
faith  of  the  most  religious  nations  of  the 
world — the  Indians,  the  Persians,  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Hebrews — ^has  ever  rested. 
On  the  other  hand,  nations  in  whom  the 
spiritual  element  was  weak,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  imagination  or  philosophic 
reflection  or  reverence  for  ancient  tradi- 
tion— the  Greeks  and  the  Romans — ^have 
had  nothing  corresponding  to  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  East,  but  satisfied  such  reli- 
gious wants  as  they  might  experience 
from  the  fables  of  their  poets,  or  from  the 
hymns  and  legends  associated  with  their 
local  sanctuaries.  From  the  date  of  the 
•Reformation,  Scripture  took  the  place  of 
the  Church  among  Protestants  as  an  in- 
fallible authority  m  all  questions  of  reli- 
gious faith  and  practice ;  and  it  is  the 
weakening  of  the  implicit  trust  once  at- 
tached to  Scripture,  in  consequence  of  the 
freer  modes  of  criticism  and  interpretation 
now  employed,  and  the  corresponding  un- 
uncertainty  in  many  minds  about  the  re- 
lation of  its  teachings  to  the  dictates  of 
the  individual  reason  and  conscience, 
which  causes,  at  the  present  day,  so  much 
of  the  moral  feebleness  and  indecision  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  renders  the  or- 
dinary sectarian  controversy  so  singularly 
disappointing  and  unfruitful. 

Has  Protestantism,  then,  no  alternative 
between  the  retention  of  the  whole  of 
Scripture  as  plenarily  inspired,  in  the  old 


orthodox  sense,  and  the  resource  of  a  cold, 
isolated,  self-relying,  rationalistic  Deism  ? 
We  say  Protestantism,  because  Catholic- 
ism subjects  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
conscience  to  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  our  present  inquiry ;  though  the 
mental  perplexities  occasioned  by  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  Protestantism  have  in- 
duced some  highly-gifbed  and  accomplished 
minds  to  accept  its  demands  and  put  on 
its  yoke.  The  question  is,  what  remains 
for  those  who  can  not  with  the  Bomanists 
renounce  the  future  for  the  past ;  who  can 
not  go  back,  but  must  go  forward ;  who, 
though  they  are  too  honest  and  intelli- 
gent to  repudiate  the  undeniable  results 
of  modem  learning,  still  can  not  afford  to 
lose  the  comfort  ^d  guidance  of  a  Scrip- 
ture, if  they  can  only  understand  its  true 
character,  and  see  where  to  rest  its  proper 
authority.  This  turns  our  attention  to 
History ;  for  a  Scripture  from  its  very  na- 
ture, and  especially  the  Scripture  with 
which  Christian  nations  are  concerned,  is 
a  record  and  expression  of  the  past.  We 
may  affirm  in  general,  that  the  scientific 
intellect  of  man  is  mainly  exercised  on 
the  coexisting  phenomena  of  space ;  while 
his  moral  nature  is  formed  and  guided  by 
the  successive  phenomena  of  time,  inas- 
much as  these  mdicate  to  him  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  his  race,  and  suggest  the  law 
of  its  progress  and  development.  In  the 
operation  of  this  law  there  is  continual  ac- 
tion and  reaction.  If  the  mind  and  cha- 
racter of  the  individual  are  fiishioned  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  collective  influence  of 
the  community  fo  which  he  belongs — ^if 
the  direction  of  the  present  is  determined 
by  the  impulse  of  the  past — ^great  and 
commanding  personalities,  on  the  other 
hand,  powerfully  react  on  the  condition  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  an  infiuenoe  is 
constantly  issuing  from  present  thooffht 
and  action  which  corrects  and  modifies 
the  tradition  of  a  long  antiquity.  In  this 
interchange  and  fluctuation  of  influences, 
where  do  we  find  the  criterion  of  stability 
and  permanence  ?  what  is  the  final  test  of 
moral  and  spiritual  truth  ?  In  questions 
of  the  deepest  moment  to  our  inward 
peace/  we  feel  perpetually  that,  as  indivi- 
duals, we  are  not  equal  to  the  solution  of 
the  difficulties  which  oppress  our  minds. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  recognize  what  we 
may  accept  as  a  reliable  guidance  from 
others  ?  This  is  the  question  of  questions, 
involving  the  ultimate  authority,  not  only 
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of  a  Scripture  or  written  revelation,  but 
of  every  medium  of  faith,  whencesoever 
Aimished,  in  invisible  realities  unsuscepti- 
ble of  rigid  scientific  proof  The  old 
mode  was  by  appeal  to  miracle,  as  confer- 
ring directly  a  mvine  authority  on  every 
doctrine  and  institution  associated  with 
it ;  and  on  this  ground  attempts  have  been 
continually  made  by  divines  to  give  to  the 
evidences  of  religion  a  strictly  demonstra- 
tive character.  We  are  fer  from  denying 
either  the  possibility,  or  the  fact,  or  the 
advantage  of  such  outward  signs,  as  an 
excitement  and  attraction  to  the  more 
earnest  consideration  of  religious  truths, 
as  a  visible  seal  and  impress  of  the  Divine 
hand  on  what  commends  itself  at  the  same 
time  by  its  self-evidencing  light  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  soul  witnin.  But  as  no 
accumulation  of  these  signs  could  compel 
us  to  receive  as  divine  what  our  inward 
nature  rejected  as  immoral  and  absurd ; 
as  cases  might  arise,  such  as  are  alluded  to 
in  Scripture  itself,  where  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  a  true  from  a  fidse 
miracle — it  is  clear,  that  we  do  not 
through  this  process  get  at  the  real  and 
ultimate  criterion  of  spiritual  truth. 
Without  attempting  on  the  present  occa- 
sion a  metaphysical  investigation  of  that 
highest  region  of  the  soul  which  embraces 
necessary  and  universal  truths,  we  may 
say  that,  practically,  this  criterion  will  be 
found  in  the  essential  unity  and  selfcon- 
sistency  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature, 
opening  more  and  more  with  the  progres- 
sive education  of  the  race  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  fundamental  laws  on  which  it 
rests,  and  which  we  learn — ^partly  through 
mutual  intercourse  and  sympathy,  partly 
through  the  awakening  mfiuence  of  su- 
perior minds  on  those  that  are  less  deve- 
loped and  advanced.  What  is  the  testi- 
mony of  History  ?  We  observe  extensive 
communities,  whole  nations  of  men,  fall 
under  the  discipline  of  a  certain  tradition 
of  moral  and  spiritual  influences.  Out- 
wardly this  discipline  may  be  encumbered 
and  burdened  with  all  sorts  of  supersti- 
tions and  absurdities;  yet  underneath 
them  there  must  still  exist  some  dim  reli- 
gious sense  of  dependence,  obligation,  and 
final  destiny,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the 
primitive  intuitions  of  the  soul,  and  with 
the  experiences  of  the  daily  life,  or  they 
could  not  carry  with  them,  generation 
after  generation,  the  submission,  the  re- 
verence, and  the  trust  which  they  continue 
to  receive.    It  is  the  element  of  truth  pre- 
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sent  in  this  absurdity  which  binds  it  on 
the  soul.  At  length  some  prophetic  spirit 
arises  among  them  endowed  with  deeper 
insight,  who  discerns  more  clearly  the  es- 
sential amidst  the  unessential;  and  who 
disentangles  it,  if  not  entirely,  yet  to  some 
extent,  from  the  outer  integument  of  un- 
meaning forms  which  confine  and  deaden 
its  action.  At  the  touch  of  his  brighter 
intuition,  their  dim  consciousness  kindles 
into  intelligence.  At  the  voice  of  his 
stronger  conviction,  their  inner  nature 
awakens,  and  acquires  a  new  perception  of 
truth.  He  speaks  the  interpreting  word, 
and  the  dark  mysteries  which  enveloped 
them  become  significant;  they  begin  to 
understand  where  they  are,  and  why  they 
exist;  they  begin  obscurely  to  discern 
their  personal  relations  to  that  invisible 
life  which  they  see  and  feel  is  working  in 
every  thing  around  them.  He  does  not 
reason  with  them.  He  ^ves  utterance  to 
the  belief  which  fills  his  own  soul,  and 
they  embrace  it  with  spontaneous  sympa- 
thy. Consciousness,  observation,  experi- 
ence, verify  it,  till  it  grows  into  harmony 
with  their  whole  life,  and  remains  with 
them  as  a  permanent  element  of  their 
being.  From  what  can  this  sympathy, 
which  is  the  ground  of  the  deepest  &dth, 
arise,  but  the  contact  of  two  natures  es- 
sentially identical;  which  differ  only  in 
their  degree  of  development,  and  the 
greater  or  less  openness  of  their  percep- 
tions to  those  eternal  truths  which  ema- 
nate directly  from  the  primal  source  of 
light?  We  have  all  of  us  experienced  ef- 
fects of  a  similar  kind  in  the  utterances  of 
some  great  poet  or  original  thinker.  We 
are  conscious  we  could  not  ourselves  have 
said  or  thought  the  same  thing ;  but  once 
uttered,  we  a'Jppropriate  it  as  our  own.  It 
is  what  we  ought  to  have  thought,  and 
what  we  shall  ever  henceforth  thmk.  It 
belongs  to  us  through  its  affinity  with  our 
own  inmost  nature,  and  becomes  a  part  of 
our  future  mental  property.  No  doubt, 
when  an  individual  has  acquired  over  us 
the  influence  of  a  superior  mind  and  a 
nobler  character,  there  will  be  a  disposi- 
tion to  trust  him  and  believe  in  him,  even 
where  we  can  not  at  present  follow  him 
with  our  personal  convictions ;  for  we  feel 
that  he  is  in  advance  of  us — ^nearer  the 
foundation  of  all  truth  and  goodness  than 
ourselves ;  and  this  command  over  human 
trust  and  sympathy  forms  no  small  part  of 
the  legitimate  authority  and  elevating 
influence  of  a  true  prophet.  But  even  in 
11 
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this  case,  what  remains  with  us  as  a  per- 
manent element  of  moral  and  religious 
power,  is  what  is  felt  to  be  in  harmony 
with  our  primary  intuition  and  our  collec- 
tive experience ;  or  if  not  yet  directly  at- 
tested by  our  personal  consciousness,  lies 
before  us  at  least  in  the  direction  toward 
which  our  highest  aspirations  arc  continu- 
ally tending.  Thus  there  is  constant  ac- 
tion and  reaction  between  the  individual 
and  the  community.  Great  men  rise  up 
from  time  to  time  far  above  the  level  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  infuse  into  so- 
ciety new  lite,  new  views,  and  a  clearer 
intelligence.  The  sensiis  commufiis  of  so- 
ciety tests  and  discriminates  the  true  and 
the  false,  the  right  and  wrong,  of  the  in- 
fluence which  is  from  time  to  time  exerted 
on  it  by  powerful  and  original  minds ;  re- 
jects finally  whatever  is  the  growth  of  an 
eccentric  individuality,  and  permanently 
absorbs  into  its  own  life,  only  those  ele- 
ments which  are  in  harmony  with  its  in- 
herent laws  and  develop  its  essential  imity. 
Thus  the  growth  of  belief  opinion,  senti- 
ment, on  all  those  matters  which  lie  be- 
yond the  reach  of  sense,  goes  on  from  age 
to  age,  varying  ever  in  outward  form  and 
expression ;  modified  by  the  influences  of 
contemporaneous  knowledge  and  thought; 
but  resting  ultimately  on  certain  deep 
trusts  and  enduring  convictions,  which  the 
Creator  Himself  wrought  into  the  ground- 
work of  our  moral  being,  and  which  na- 
turally and  freely  spring  out  of  it  when- 
ever the  needful  conditions  of  their  mani- 
festation are  presented.  The  poets  of  all 
ages  are  justly  cited  as  authonties  by  the 
ethical  and'  religious  philosopher,  because 
they  most  truly  reflect  the  deepest  secrets 
of  the  human  soul,  and  are  consequently 
among  the  best  exponents  of  that  profound 
spiritual  consoiousuoss  which  pervades  the 
entire  history  of  our  race,  and  by  its  essen- 
tial unity  and  sol^consistency  affords  the 
strongest  assurance  of  the  certainty  of  the 
truths  which  it  includes. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  inquirv  we 
must  confine  our  remarks  to  such  intuitions 
as  are  properly  religious,  omitting  those 
which  are  simply  moral  and  intellectual ; 
and  we  must  atttempt  to  show  how  the 
preeminently  clear  and  forcible  expression 
of  these  religious  intuitions  confers  a  dis- 
tinction and  a  value  which  is  unique  and 
almost  sni  generis  on  the  sacred  books 
now  cltculatod  and  accepted  in  those 
Western  lands.  Great  obscurity  rests  on 
the  origin  of  tbe  human  race,  and  the  ear- 


liest forms  of  its  belief  and  worship.  Com- 
parative philology,  combined  with  a  care- 
ful study  of  what  yet  subsists  of  aboriginal 
life  in  any  part  of  the  world,  furnishes  the 
only  means  of  throwing  light  upon  it. 
Such  researches  as  those  of  Professor 
Max  Midler  are  invaluable,  as  showing 
how  mythology  was  an  inevitable  result 
of  the  transition  of  the  sensuous  language 
— ^the  onomatopcma  of  the  first  ages  to  a 
more  general  use,  and  an  application  to 
the  objects  of  moral  and  spiritual  appre- 
hension, and  how,  consequently,  it  was  a 
necessary  stage  in  the  history  of  tlie  human 
mind.  His  approximation,  by  a  sort  of 
exhaustive  process,  to  the  primitive  lan- 
guage of  the  undivided  Arian  race,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  acute 
philological  disquisition  ever  offered  to 
the  world.  It  is  more  difficult  to  conceive 
how,  by  any  mere  natural  process,  any  un- 
aided action  of  the  mind  from  within, 
mankind  could  rise  from  the  gross  pan- 
theistic fetichism  of  the  lowest  form  of 
human  existence,  and  the  polytheistic 
symbolism  and  anthropomorphism  which 
succeeded  it,  to  tlie  earliest  glimpse  of  the 
grand  monotheistic  t  ruth  of  religion.  We 
simply  know  the  fisict,  that  such  a  transi- 
tion was  made,  and  in  a  very  early  age, 
not  by  the  generalizing  intelligence  of 
philosophers,  but  through  the  vivid  intui- 
tions of  the  chiefs  of  a  race  still  living  in 
the  simplicity  of  a  nomadic  and  patriarchal 
life.  So  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  which 
can  properly  claim  the  character  ot  revela- 
tion in  this  dim  twilight  of  human  history, 
it  must  be  here.  Men  seem  to  have  lived 
at  first  as  a  part  of  the  great  material  uni- 
verse, hardly  conscious  of  a  personality 
distinct  from  the  system  of  earth  and  seas 
and  skies  with  which  they  were  rolled 
round  in  unceasing  revolution,  day  by  day 
and  year  by  year.*  The  religious  counter- 
part to  this  state  of  thin^  was  a  dim  pan* 
theism,  xmd  its  expression  in  worship— 
fetichism.  By  degrees  arose  the  sense  of 
personality ;  and  with  it  a  deepening  con- 
sciousness of  law,  obligation,  religious  de- 
pendence, moral  dditiny.  The  invisible 
powers  mysteriously  enfolding  human  life 
shape  themselves  now  into  more  definite 
fonns  before  the  mental  eye,  correspond- 
ing to  the  altered  condition  of  the  mind 
itself.     Deities  acquire  a  more  personal 

-*  "  * 

*  "  Rolled  round  in  earth's  dhnmal  coune, 
Witli  rocks,  and  stonei,  and  treos.'* 

Wardawar^ 
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character,  and  begin  to  entertain  a  sort  of 
personal  converse  with  their  worshipers. 
Tliis  phase  of  religious  consciousness  is  re- 
flected in  the  Vedantic  hymns,  and  was 
probably,  at  the  same  time,  in  process  of 
further  development  among  the  nations  of 
Upper  Asia.  In  the  later  productions  of 
Hmdoo  poetry  and  philosophy  there  was  a 
return  to  a  more  refined  pantheism.  An- 
other great  section  of  the  Arian  race, 
whose  belief  is  expressed  in  the  Zendavesta, 
rested  in  dualism.  Their  religion  received 
its  impress  from  the  grand  contrasts  of  na- 
ture and  the  great  antagonism  which  per- 
vades the  world — flight  and  darkness,  good 
and  evil.  Above  this  antithesis  they  never 
rose  into  the  solution  of  absolute  mono- 
theism. Of  this  we  find  the  first  clear  and 
positive  example  among  the  Hebrews — in 
the  form  originally  of  a  national  God, 
simply  one — supreme  over  all  other  gods 
—  possessed  of  a  distinct  personal  con- 
sciousness, at  the  furthest  possible  distance 
from  every  pantheistic  conception — and 
maintaining  the  closest  moral  relations 
with  llis  chosen  people.  This  idea  of  God 
is  set  forth  with  the  utmost  clearness  and 
solemnity  in  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  de- 
veloped through  successive  stages  of  higher 
thought  and  ever-widening  views  in  the 
teachings  of  the  prophets,  Avith  a  constant 
recognition  of  the  unity  and  unquestion- 
able authority  of  the  moral  law,  and  of  the 
unity  of  ultimate  destination  in  the  gather- 
ing of  all  nations  in  the  latter  days  mto  a 
kingdom  of  God.  It  is  consummated,  ex- 
panded, spiritualized — embracing  life  here 
and  life  hereafter — as  the  last  utterance  of 
Hebrew  prophecy,  and  the  first  expression 
of  universal  human  religion — in  the  doc- 
trine and  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

These  rich  spiritual  experiences — these 
remarkable  spu-itual  developments  in  the 
literature  and  history  of  a  particular  race, 
— have  been  preserved  for  us  in  a  Scrip- 
ture. Why  we  accept  them  as  a  true  ex- 
pression of  our  permanent  relations  to  the 
mvisible  and  infinite,  to  God  and  eternity, 
results  from  two  causes.  First,  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  great  trusts  and  con- 
victions thus  expressed  to  the  permanent 
intuitions,  the  constant  needs,  and  the  un- 
ceasing aspirations  of  the  human  mind — 
the  direct  and  irresistible  appeal  to  the 
deepest  sense  of  our  inner  being,  of  innu- 
merable passages  in  the  Psalms,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  book  of  Job— of  the  actions 
and  discourses,  the  whole  life  and  death, 
of  Christ  himself— -and  of  the  interpreta- 


tion of  that  life  and  death  from  the  highest 
point  of  view,  by  Paul — carry  with  them 
an  evidence  of  truth  and  reality  such  as 
religious  natures  experience  in  equal 
strength  from  no  other  source.  In  regard 
to  moral  instruction  and  encouragement 
to  the  highest  virtue,  this  sympathy  with 
our  sacred  books  is  often  independent  of 
the  speculative  beUef  of  the  nidividual. 
Spinoza,  as  his  own  works  testify,  was  a 
reverent  and  thoughtful  student  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  no  one  can  forget  the  teiins  of 
warm  but  discriminating  eulogy  with 
w^hich  the  late  James  Mill,  in  a  remarkable 
passage  of  his  History  of  British  India^ 
extols  the  sober  wisdom  and  practical 
utility  of  the  religious  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  as  compared  wdth  the  mystic 
dreams  of  Hindoo  theosophy,  so  often  in- 
vidiously set  up  against  them  by  the  skep- 
tical sciolists  of  Europe.  Secondly,  the 
remarkable  career  marked  out  for  the 
Hebrew  race  in  the  order  of  events,  their 
position  in  the  field  of  history,  their  rela- 
tion to  the  civilization  which  preceded  the 
last  expression  of  their  prophetic  sj[)irit, 
and  to  the  ensiung  one,  wliich  their  ideas 
have  so  deeply  impregnated — clearly  in- 
dicate their  uussion  m  the  world  to  have 
been  preeminently  providential,  and  com- 
mend every  record  of  their  higher  thought 
and  life,  as  endued  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary significance,  to  the  earnest  contem- 
plation of  all  religious  men.  The  Hebraic 
and  the  Hellenic  types  of  mind  stand  out 
in  marked  contrast,  as  well  fitted  to  sup- 

Element  and  correct  each  other  in  the 
ighest  conceivable  form  of  human  so- 
ciety ;  nor  is  any  thing  more  indicative  of 
plan  in  the  ordering  of  this  world's  aifairs, 
than  the  intermingling  m  the  fullness  of 
time  of  the  calm  deep  stream  of  intuitional 
and  prophetic  influence,  from  the  hills  and 
vales  of  Palestine,  with  the  brilliant  and 
vivacious  tide  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
activity  which  flowed  into  it  from  the 
schools  and  theaters  of  Greece.  The  in- 
fluence of  Greek  ideas  is  traceable  in  some 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  itself, 
and  became  mischievously  predommant  in 
the  development  of  the  later  dogmatic  sys- 
tem of  the  Church.  But  though  it  may 
have  powerfully  molded  the  scholastic  mind 
of  Chi'istendom,  the  Hebrew  element  has 
ever  been  at  the  bottom  the  strongest;  and 
under  its  working  the  popular  heart  has 
imbibed  its  firmest  convictions  and  holiest 
truths.  How  else  could  the  Christian 
civilization,  with  all  its  loss  of  primitive 
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simplicity  and  purity,  have  become  so 
different  in  its  essential  tendencies  and 
features  from  the  heathen  ?  It  is  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Hebraic  form  of  religion, 
on  which  as  its  basis  the  Christian  rests, 
that  it  cherishes  a  profound  religious  con- 
sciousness, not  a  mere  intellectual  appre- 
hension of  invisible  things — ^the  conscious- 
*  ness  of  a  Living  God,  and  of  the  action  of 
His  Spirit  or  W  ord  on  the  individual  soul 
— ^the  consciousness  of  law  and  obligation, 
and  distinct  personal  relationship  to  God 
— ^the  consciousness  of  a  kingdom  of  God 
destined  to  endure,  and  grow,  and  triumph 
in  the  earth — a  great  deal  of  human  per- 
fection and  human  harmony  with  God, 
commenced  here  in  darkness,  ignorance, 
and  sin,  to  be  completed  through  cease- 
less purification  and  continual  development 
tliere.  From  these  fresh  fountains  of  in- 
tuition a  full  tide  of  religious  inspiration 
flows  ever  into  the  simple,  trustful  heart 
and  open  soul.  Abraham,  Moses,  David, 
Isaiah,  Job,  without  losing  their  personal 
individuality,  are  the  organs  through 
which  God's  Spirit  delivers  eternal  truuis 
and  precious  promises  to  the  world,  and 
awakens  into  uniform  and  consistent  opera- 
tion the  beliefs  in  which  the  highest  unity 
i  )f  our  moral  being  consists.  These  beliete 
Christ  takes  up  and  universalizes;  and 
transmits  them,  through  the  diversified 
manifestation  of  his  disciples,  as  a  perma- 
nent heritage  to  mankind,  bound  up  with 
their  noblest  traditions,  their  vital  inter- 
(>sts,  and  their  most  glorious  prospects. 

Of  this  great  revelation  of  spiritual 
truth  through  the  words  and  deeds,  the 
fortunes  and  institutions,  the  whole  inward 
and  outward  life,  of  a  people  who  are 
called,  with  distinctive  propriety,  the  peo- 
ple of  God — Scripture  is  the  witness  and 
the  record.  It  is,  as  we  have  already  said, 
not  so  properly  a  book  as  a  literature. 
It  is  not  a  passive  medium  of  God's  Spirit 
flowing  through  it,  but  the  expression  of 
a  living  organism  of  mind  behind  it, 
through  which  God  wrought  and  spoke  ; 
a  history  of  spiritual  expenences,  of  men's 
communings  with  God,  and  of  God's  sug- 
gestions to  them,  in  those  simple  un- 
learned times  ere  artificial  culture  had 
overlaid  the  religious  instincts  of  the  soul, 
when  the  fountains  of  inspiration  still 
flowed  fresh  and  strong,  and  the  spiritual 
eye  looked  out  undimmed  into  the  ma- 
terial universe,  and  saw  God  working  at 
the  heart  of  ^  things.  It  is  this  d&ect 
religious  inspiration  which  characterizes 


the  prophetic  teachings  of  Scripture,  and 
makes  the  books  where  it  is  recorded  a 
sacred  literature  ;  for  the  Spirit,  when  it 
enters  a  human  soul,  uses  all  modes  of 
utterance,  and  takes  all  forms,  and  flows 
through  all  media.  The  Divine  can  only 
manifest  itself  through  the  human.  But 
though  a  vehicle  of  the  Spirit  of  God — in 
this  sense  and  indirectly,  that  is,  not  in 
letters  and  words  and  phrases,  but  as  the 
faithful  representative  of  human  thought 
and  human  action,  under  a  divine  influence 
— Scripture  is  still  a  literature ;  and,  like 
every  other  literature,  can  only  be  under- 
stood, and  have  its  real  character  brought 
to  light,  by  subjection  to  a  free  and  fear- 
less criticism,  which  lays  open  the  source 
of  its  ideas,  and  analyzes  its  materials,  and 
expounds  the  principle  which  has  presided 
over  their  combination — sets  it  more  in  a 
point  of  view  to  be  compared  with  other 
monuments  of  men's  deepest  and  holiest 
meditation,  and,  Judging  it  by  rules  leas 
technical  and  artificial,  regards  it  as  some- 
thing living,  genuine,  and  natural,  more 
deeply  human,  and  therefore,  in  the  high- 
est sense,  more  divine.  No  criticism — 
however  it  may  aflect  questions  of  age, 
authorship,  or  derivation  of  materials, 
where  we  have  simply  to  follow  the  evi- 
dence of  facts — can  possibly  destroy  the 
force  of  utterances  which  speak  directly  to 
our  moral  and  spiritual  sense,  or  weaken 
the  authority  of  those  great  religions 
minds  which  carry  with  them  the  sponta- 
neous confidence  and  sympathy  of  every 
healthy  nature  and  uncorrupted  heart. 
The  voice  which  commands  our  deference 
and  our  trust  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking 
through  history,  attested  by  the  oononr- 
ring  homage  of  the  wisest  and  bestthrongh 
thousands  of  years.  It  strengthens  by  a 
force  not  our  own,  and  a  witness  extenial 
to  ourselves,  the  consciousness  of  what  we 
feel  to  be  divine,  yet  in  us  is  often  waver- 
ing and  weak ;  and  there  are  times  when 
it  IS  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  throw  oiir> 
selves  with  implicit  faith  on  these  solenm 
oracles  of  the  past,  accepted  as  they  are  in 
their  substance  by  the  universal  heart  of 
believing  and  religious  men,  and  to  feel 
that  in  them  we  are  leaning,  not  on  oar 
own  individual  reason,  bat  on  a  stren^^ 
and  a  support  which  come  from  God  hun- 
self.  There  are  some  truths  which,  onoe 
fully  uttered,  are  uttered  once  and  finv 
ever ;  they  can  not  perish ;  they  can  not 
be  renewed ;  they  are  icri\iia  iq  dei^  a  per- 
manent heritage  of  man — ^the  broad,  im* 
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mutable  foundation  on  which  his  moral 
being  rests.  All  that  remains  for  future 
times  is,  to  give  them  ever-new  and  ever- 
widening  application,  and  draw  out  of 
them  the  spiritual  elements  which  they 
are  not  at  first  perceived  to  involve.  The 
doctrines  of  one  God,  the  Universal 
Father,  and  of  his  all-embracing  provi- 
dence, once  committed  to  the  faith  of  the 
human  soul,  lie  so  close  to  its  primary 
instincts  and  clearest  intuition,  that,  how- 
ever they  may  be  overshadowed  by  pass- 
ing doubts,  they  can  never  wholly  vanish 
from  it  again.  They  may  fade,  and  they 
may  revive,  with  the  prevalence  of  philo- 
sophical theories  and  the  moral  conoition 
of  society ;  but  there  they  are,  and  there 
they  will  remain,  rooted  silently  in  the 
living  heart  of  man.  Who  does  not  re- 
call Goethe's  memorable  words  on  the 
death  of  Wieland — ^that  no  strong-minded 
man  ever  wholly  abandonded  his  belief  in 
immortality  ?  It  is  the  clear  and  emphatic 
utterance  of  these  great  spiritual  truths, 
affecting  all  our  relations  with  the  invisible 
world,  which,  once  uttered,  can  neither 
be  reversed  nor  enlarged,  and  their  per- 
manent embodiment  in  the  facts  of  human 
history,  that  constitutes  the  finality  of 
the  revelation  in  Scripture.  The  Hebrews 
fulfilled  their  mission  in  the  world's  his- 
tory bv  laying  the  foundation  and  furnish- 
ing the  conditions,  in  their  prophetic 
utterance  and  agency,  of  the  future  spi- 
ritual development  of  mankind.  "Tne 
great  nations  of  antiquity,"  says  a  distin- 
guished orientalist,  who  has  devoted  his 
special  study  to  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  "  each  pursued  a 
separate  aim,  which  their  circumstances 
recommended  to  them,  and  followed  it  to 
its  highest  point,  in  some  respects  never 
reached  again  by  any  of  their  posterity ; 
and  as  each  of  these  nations  attained  its 
acme,  and  its  day  began  to  decline,  it  sank 
into  a  one-sided  effort,  as  though  all  its 
powers  had  just  sufficed  to  reach  this 
fughest  point.  But  those  problems  of  the 
human  mind  which  these  ancient  peoples, 
each  taking  its  own,  solved  for  itself  with 
the  most  entire  independence  and  most 
wonderfiil  consequentiality,  have  borne  for 
all  future  times,  and  for  nations  the  most 
diverse  and  remote,  effects  of  immeasur- 
able extent,  and  fruits  of  the  greatest 
value.*    This  remark  applies  in  its  whole 

•  E  wald,  (Jeschiclito  des  Volkes  Israel  bis  Chmtus ; 
YorbereitUDg,  p.  7. 


force  to  the  very  sublime  and  gigantic  aims 
which  engaged  the  energies  of  the  ancient 
people  of  Israel." 

llie  value  of  Scripture  as  a  source  of 
moral  power  and  reUgious  influence  is  in 
one  respect  increased  by  what  may  seem 
at  first  view  the  negative,  and  even  de- 
structive results  of  modem  criticism.  It 
is  taken  out  of  the  domain  of  theologic^ 
technicalitv  and  authoritative  dogmatism, 
which  enthral  and  deaden  the  mtellect, 
and  left  to  make  its  appeal  directly  to  the 
primitive  sources  of  conviction  and  trust 
in  every  awakened  soul ;  lifting  us  above 
this  world  by  the  evidence  which  it  af- 
fords— in  its  holy  men  and  prophets,  and, 
above  all,  in  Christ — of  their  intimate 
communion  with  God,  and  of  the  sensible 
witness  vouchsafed  to  them  of  God's  living 
presence,  and  of  that  invisible  state  where 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  dwell  with 
Him.  The  further  we  advance  in  what  is 
called  civilization,  and  in  material  science, 
the  more  we  need  the  counteracting  in- 
fluence of  those  primary  reli^ous  intui- 
tions which  are  opened  to  us  ma  sacred 
history  and  literature  like  the  Bible.  A 
Scripture  becomes  not  the  less,  but  the 
more  necessary,  the  longer  society  con- 
tinues to  exist ;  and  Scripture,  like  every 
other  genuine  record  of  tne  human  soul  in 
its  deepest  thoughts  and  highest  aspira- 
tions, will  then  first  unlock  to  us  all  its 
treasures  of  spiritual  wisdom,  consolation, 
and  strength,  when  we  read  it  with  an 
open  eye  and  a  trusting  heart,  freely  yet 
reverently,  looking  for  nothing  but  what 
we  find,  unprejudiced  and  sympathizing ; 
when  we  ourselves  ^re  conscious  in  our 
feebler  measure  of  the  presence  and  action 
of  the  same  Spirit  which  flashed  forth  in 
its  words  of  far-revealing  light,  and  ani- 
mated its  holy  and  self-sacrificing  deeds — 
yea  which  unites  us  of  this  day  m  a  bond 
of  religious  identity  with  the  noble  and 
devoted  men  who,  taught  themselves  by 
God,  showed  the  chilSiood  of  our  race 
the  way  that  it  should  go,  and  whose  sub- 
lime teachings  on  the  great  themes  of 
human  duty  and  expectation  have  left 
modem  reason  little  else  to  do  than  work 
out  into  applications  of  increasing  extent 
and  fertility,  truths  which  it  can  not  de- 
monstrate, and  yet,  when  once  presented, 
must  accept. 

It  is  true,  that  doubt  and  uncertainty 
on  points  once  unhesitatingly  believed 
may,  to  some  extent,  have  been  produced 
by  that  fearless  and  impartial  application 
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to  Scriptnre  of  the  now-recognized  laws  of 
historical  criticism,  which  is  begining  to 
break  dorni  some  of  the  old  landmarEa  of 
£iith,  and  is  gradnnlly  opening  to  the  in- 
quirer new  and  vaster  questions,  which 
must  cany  him  deeper  into  the  interior  of 
his  own  being,  and  its  mysterious  relations 
with  God :  but  the  final  result  of  all  this 
will  nnquestionably  be  to  bring  men  back, 
with  clearer  insight,  broader  views,  and 
stronger  conviction,  to  the  recognition  of 
those  eternal  verities  in  which  the  soul 
of  religion  consists,  and  which  it  is  the 
strongest  witness  of  the  divine  in  Scripture 
to  reflect  with  such  iin paralleled  bright- 
ness, and  nrgo  home  to  the  soul  with  such 
resistless  force.  It  is  in  this  generous 
trust — the  surest  sign  of  fiiith  in  Qod — 
that  the  Chevalier  Jiunsen  has  gone  to 
work  in  prejiaring  the  book  of  which  he 
has  just  given  the  first  part  to  the  world. 
It  is  his  object — and  the  effort  is  at  once 
noble  and  courageous — -to  destroy  all  in- 
teUectual  monopoly  of  God's  imivorsal 
truth  ;  to  break  up  the  craft  and  mystery 
of  professional  erudition ;  to  bring  down 
the  well-established  results  of  theological 
research  into  tlie  circle  of  the  general 
reader ;  to  introduce  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned  classes  to  mutual  understanding 
and  spiritual  communion ;  to  show,  in  fine, 
that  what  b  truly  divine  must  come  home 
to  the  common  human  heart.  In  how 
genial  a  spirit  this  work  is  written,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  will  prove : 

"Ho  who  preiicbe<l  those  truths  in  their  ab- 
solute iullnessand  strength — intelligible  to  child- 
ren, yet  unsearchnbla  by  the  wise— He  who  by  a 
holy  life  of  lo?e  to  God  and  man,  and  by  a  volun- 
tary death,  prcaciied  thum  once  in  the  liuigua°;e 
of  facts,  and  preaches  them  btill  in  the  voice  of 
the  Spirit — lie  was  a  man,  yen,  Ho  was  Mas, 
even  because  he  was  only  a  man.  He  was 
neither  Jew  nor  (iretk,  neither  prince  nor  priest, 
not  a  rich  and  ini);hty  one.  but  in  presence  of 
them  all,  wholly  a  man.  He  lived  and  died  for 
humanity.  If  ut  for  that  very  reasion  He  is  called, 
and  was  and  is,  (iod's  Imaj^  and  Son,  as  no  one 
else  before  or  uRtsr  Him.     His  morUI  finite  being 


"That  wliiit  ho  snith  to  thee — and,  indeed,  as 
the  fulfiilmcnt  of  all  desire,  and  all  promise,  and 
all  history — conLiins  divine  and  eternal  truth, 
thy  own  reason  and  thy  own  conscience  will 
prove  the  suffieient  warrant,  if  thou  dost  what 
He  sets  before  Uiee  as  Gud's  commandment, 
standing  bi^fore  (ind  in  genuine  thankful  love, 
and  exercising  the  some  love  toward  all  thy  breth- 
ren. He  reveals  to  ttiee — in  other  words,  He 
makes  plain,  Ue  discovers — to  thee  what  lies . 
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hidden  in  thy  own  reason  and  thy  own  con- 
science, oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  creation 
and  the  necessity  of  nature. 

"Thou  Canst  close  these  eyes  of  thy  spirit  to 
tlie  light ;  but  thou  canst  not  open  them  without 
seeing.  Close  them  not  Why  wouldfit  thou 
do  so  t  Here  is  a  book,  not  of  signs  and  dreams, 
not  for  dreaming  and  interpretation ;  no,  a  (^itd- 
like  and  a  thoughtful  book — a  book  to  read  with 
open  eye,  and  to  hear  with  open  ear.  And  it 
runs  over  with  comfort  and  light,  since  it  speaka 
to  thee  the  inmost  language  of  thy  being ;  but 
objectively,  as  reality,  as  what  has  been  and  is. 
The  good  and  the  true  are  in  their  commence- 
ment— seeking  their  completion  in  an  ever-ex- 
panding kingdom  of  Go  J,  in  a  condition  of  man- 
kind founded  on  right  and  Justice ;  and  through 
that  unfolding  in  the  flnite  and  the  temporal,  Uie 
eternal  thought  of  creation. 

"  This  book,  by  its  interior  unity,  by  the  truth 
of  its  single  undivided  consciousness  of  God, 
has  guided  and  governed  fur  hundreds  of  years 
our  human  sense,  as  expressed  by  the  noblest 
of  human  races — of  our  relations  to  the  universe. 
It  has  fulfilled  the  sublimest  hopes,  and  verified 
the  holiest  longings,  of  men — those  same  hopes, 
and  longings  which  thou  experiencest  in  thyself 
in  thy  gravest  and  most  thoughtful  momenta. 
Ought  it  not  on  this  account  to  yield  light  and 
solace  to  thee  and  to  thy  timof  Throw  a  free 
glance  on  its  history,  and  thou  wilt  see  that  for 
more  than  four  thousand  years  every  step  of 
mankind  in  advnnee  toward  light  and  troth 
and  freedom  and  right  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
belief  in  this  book.  Wonder  not  at  these  bold 
words ;  they  are  neither  inconsiderate  and  bna- 
ticai,  nor  yet  uttered  in  the  spirit  of  hosUlity  or 
a  sect"  (Pp.  100-102.) 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a 
critical  analysLs  of  M.  Bunsen's  book,  which 
would  hardly  be  in  accordance  with  the 
object  of  the  present  article ;  indeed  the 
work  is  BO  loosely  put  together,  that  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  analyze  it ;  but  we 
will  select  from  it  a  few  passages,  both  u 
containing  in  themselves  some  yaloable 
auggestive  matter,  and  as  throwing  light 
on  the  views  and  purposes  of  the  author. 
He  speaks  fhns  on  a  point  which  haa  been 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  pages : 

"  The  religious  sentiment  of  men  in  &urop« 
has  perished,  as  &r  as  it  can  perish,  under  toe 
double  weight  of  absolutism  and  of  a  theological 
system  which  has  renounced  reason  and  science. 
Itut  the  nations  demand  liberty  of  conscience, 
not  from  unbelief,  but  from  longing  after  beSw. 
They  wish  for  right  and  freedom,  not  that  tb^ 
may  lead  a  godless  and  sensual  life,  but  to  be  able 
once  more  to  believe  honestly  in  the  Gospel.  For 
this  liberty  of  conscience  they  wUl  know  how  to 
act  and  suffer,  to  live  and  die ;  and  the  blood  of 
their  martyrs  will  kindle  a  flame  by  the  power 
of  God  which  shineB  through  it  !^isbelief  and 
unbelief  the  seeds  of  which  have  so  long  beea 
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FK>wn  and  cultured,  will  combine  to  perplex 
meu^s  minds.  When  the  reason  of  conscience, 
with  the  Bible  in  her  hand,  and  Jesus  set  before 
her  as  a  model,  ascends  the  throne,  we  shall  see 
still  greater  abominations  of  misbelief  and  un- 
belief. Our  age  is  remarkable  for  great  and 
general  culture  of  the  intellect  An  honest  and 
intelligible  philosophy  must  take  its  place  beside 
our  Christian  fiuth,  to  ward  off  sophistry  and 
materialism ;  for  the  old  scholastic  system,  de- 
cayed and  powerless,  has  broken  down,  and 
every  thing  built  on  it  threatens  to  share  its 
ruin.  The  sole  personality  that  remains  as  an 
object  of  faith,  and  the  only  monument  of  the 
religious  consciousness  which  accords  their  equal 
rights  to  God,  to  the  world,  and  to  mankind — 
Jesus  and  the  Bible — ^must  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  science  of  the  positive  in  nature 
and  history.     The  unhappy  schism  between 

faith  and  reason  must  cease How  can 

men  attain  and  preserve  freedom  within  the 
limits  of  law,  without  reverence  for  man  as  the 
image  of  God,  and  for  humanity  as  the  final  ob- 
ject of  the  Divine  intelligence,  as  the  expression 
of  God*s  will  in  the  history  of  the  world  ?  How 
can  science  understand  the  nature  of  Christ, 
without  understanding  as  well  the  misery  as  the 

freatness  of  human  nature  ?  How  can  God^s 
pint  in  the  eternal  be  understood,  without  a 
recognition  of  the  Chiurch,  whose  function  it  Is 
to  represent  it  in  the  temporal  ?  How  can  the 
Divine  thought  be  understood,  which  penetrates 
the  universe  with  its  breath  of  creative  love, 
without  a  humanity  which  strives  in  fiiith  and 
thankfulness  to  express  it  ?  '  Behold  oiur  aim. 
We  are  in  search  of  the  great  religious  truths  of 
the  world's  history;  not  merely,  however,  for 
the  scientific  intellect  of  the  philosopher,  but 
\vith  reference  to  the  deepest  wounds  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  intensest  longings  of  humanity." 
(Pp.  17-19.) 

On  the  renewed  tendency  of  mankind 
towards  religious  belief  afler  periods  of 
prevalent  skepticism,  we  have  the  follow- 
mg  remarks : 

"Leibnitz  attempted  a  justification  of  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  to  tranquillize  the  re- 
fiecting  portion  of  mankind.  Bloody  religious 
and  political  wars,  which  had  terminated  on  the 
Continent  (with  the  single  exception  of  Holland) 
in  a  general  rudeness  of  manners  and  the  abso- 
lutism of  princes,  had  exhausted  and  enfeebled 
the  human  mind,  which  required  nourishment 
of  this  sort  to  fortify  itself  against  the  doubts  of 
negative  inquiry,  and  the  spirit  of  despair  which 
had  seized  the  nations.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  same  century,  Lessing  and  Kant  endeavored 
to  resist  the  increasing  materialism,  which  had 
set  in  especially  firom  England  and  France,  by 
strengthening  the  &ith  of  reason  in  itself  as  a 
moral  power.  Already  in  their  time  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind  had  made  such  an  advance,  that 
it  no  more  occurred  to  any  one  to  write  a  justi- 
fication of  the  world's  order  than  to  write  a  jus- 
tification of  reason  itself."  (P.  30.) 


A  considerable  part  of  the  book  is  written 
in  the  form  of  a  colloquy — sometimes 
beautifully  expressed — with  the  reader. 
In  this  style  he  approaches  another  side 
of  the  subject,  discussed  in  the  last  extract 
— the  action  and  reaction  of  belief  and  un- 
belief, and  shows  how  naturally  supersti- 
tion accompanies  infidelity : 

*^And  so  thou  standcst  again  on  the  brink  of 
the  abyss,  in  contradiction  with  thyself,  as  with 
history,  with  the  world,  and  with  God.  Con- 
sider welL  To-morrow,  perhaps,  superstition 
will  seize  hold  of  thee,  and  thou  wilt  recom- 
mence in  thyself  the  errors  of  centuries. 
Such  a  course  numbers  are  now  attempting, 
with  a  folly  and  a  madness  that  to  oiu:  fathers — 
nay,  to  ourselves  thirty  years  ago— -would  have 
seemed  impossible.  They  would  &in  recall  the 
superstitious  formulas  of  a  by-gone  age,  without 
its  natural  childlike  faith,  and  its  joyous  sense 
of  life.  They  would  bring  back  these  fbrmulas, 
without  the  earnest  faith  which  once  ennobled 
and  animated  them.  Superstition  is  ever  born 
anew  with  faith,  folly  with  truth.  Perhaps 
thou  wilt  again  take  note  of  bird's  flight,  or 
other  natural  signs,  like  the  middle  ages,  or 
heathen  antiquity.  Nay,  thou  art  in  danger  of 
falling  into  something  much  worse,  self-devised 
signs  of  wood  and  tables.  But  how  elevated  a 
wisdom  lies  in  that  old  fiuth — in  the  flight  or 
cry  of  the  living  sharers  of  our  earthly  lot,  which 
thou  hast  so  often  laughed  at — as  compared 
with  the  senseless  and  soul-destroying  divination 
of  our  time !  Mormonism,  slavery,  appeals  to 
the  deceased,  star-consulting,  table-turning,  are 
signs  of  the  lowest  declension  at  once  of  the 
intellect  and  the  heart"  (Pp.  88-91.) 

As  the  sole  cure  for  such  extravagances, 
the  author  suggests  a  rational  faith  in  a 
well-attested  religious  system,  bound  up 
with  the  history  of  the  human  race — a 
Scripture.  We  will  cite  only  one  more 
passage : 

"  Whithersoever  thou  tumest,  there  remaineth 
for  thee  nothing  but  thy  moral  reason  and  the 
world^s  history.  Yet  of  external  histories  thou 
dost  not  desire  to  hear.  No,  thou  wouldst  fain 
survey  in  the  reflection  of  thousands  of  years 
the  history  of  thy  own  spirit  and  of  the  eternal 
thought  which  dwells  in  its  inner  depths — yea, 
survey  them  in  the  mirror  of  a  book  which  all 
can  understand.  It  must  be  a  book  that  would 
speak  to  thee  of  the  actual,  of  the  temporal ; 
that  would  tell  thee  what  divine  consciousness 
it  is  that  has  actually  governed  the  world^s  his- 
tory. But  thou  art  as  little  desirous  of  a  mere 
outward  history  as  of  a  philosophical  system — 
as  httle  of  a  pious  legend  as  of  a  deep-thoughted 
myth.  The  book  must  contain  a  true  historical 
kernel,  and  reflect  back  to  thee  a  genuine,  per- 
sonal, human  consciousness.  It  must  possess  a 
unity  in  itself — a  luminous  center-point  for  what 
is  dark — an  inner  soul  for  its  outward  manifesta- 
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tion.  It  must  exhibit  to  thee  the  eternal  and 
the  temporal — the  eternal  as  the  temporal,  the 
temporid  as  the  etemaL  It  must  give  thee  an- 
swer to  the  questions:  *  Whence  comes  this 
race  of  men  ?  Whither  is  it  going  V  To  this 
issue  all  thy  questionings  finally  tend.  It  is 
after  this  tliat  something  within  thee  inquires, 
not  from  mere  curiosity,  or  the  thirst  for  scien- 
tific lore.  It  is  the  purely  human  within  thee 
that  impels  thee  with  a  divine  power  to  ask : 
*  Whence  do  I  come  ?  Whither  do  I  go?  What 
ought  I  to  do  ?'  And  simply  because  this  long- 
ing is  within  thee,  and  thou  hast  the  Hying  faiSi 
that  the  realities  of  history,  rightly  yiewed,  must 
meet  it  with  their  yerification — ^that  there  must 
be  a  divine  answer  to  it,  adjusted  to  the  wants 
of  our  time — ^precisely  for  this  reason,  mankind 
do  possess  such  a  book.  This  book  is  called  by 
thy  own  people,  by  the  world  on  which  thou 
livcst — ^ike  Book — *the  Scripture;'  it  is  the 
book  in  the  highest  sense.''  (Pp.  92,  98.) 

We  may  judge  from  this  extract,  in 
how  popular — ^in  some  passages  we  might 
say,  how  rhetorical — a  tone  a  large  por- 
tion of  M.  Bunsen's  book  is  written.  Some 
of  its  best  criticisms  are  those  on  the  pro- 
phets, into  the  spirit  of  whose  teachings  it 
enters  with  a  full  and  genial  recognition. 
Those  on  Joel,  Jonah,  and  Daniel  are  re- 
markable for  their  happy  union  of  unbiased 
freedom  of  judgment  WJth  strong  religious 
feeling.  Speaking  of  the  forced  interpreta- 
tions so  often  put  on  the  latter  writer,  in 
defiance  of  history  and  criticism,  he  says : 
"  We  are  not  to  make  the  pious  patriot  and 
seer  a  liar,  in  order  to  make  him  a  prophet 
after  our  own  system."  (P.  530.)  If  more 
Scriptural  criticism  were  expressed  in  this 
tone  of  mingled  honesty  and  reverence,  it 
would  render  great  service  to  genuine  reli- 
gion, and  help  to  raise  the  Bible,  often  so 
blindly  read  and  so  dimly  felt,  to  its  proper 
rank  as  the  grandest  literature  in  the  world. 

Not  seldom  M.  Bunsen  had  reminded 
us  in  this  book  of  Herder.  He  has  all  the 
fervor,  and  something  of  the  vagueness 
and  generality,  of  that  graceful  and  sug- 
gestive writer.  With  many  claims  on  our 
approval,  the  present  work  has  some  ob- 
vious defects.  Its  general  views  are  often 
sounder  than  the  particular  applications  of 
them.  The  author  draws  his  inferences  in 
many  cases  too  confidently  from  slight  re- 
semblances and  uncertain  grounds.  His 
reference  of  the  prophetic  faculty  to  a 
purified  clairvoyance  (pp.  142-151)  will 
not,  we  suspect,  meet  with  general  accept- 
ance; and  his  imhesitating  ascription  to 
l>aruch,  the  amanuensis  of  Jeremiah,  of 
works  so  different  in  style  and  in  thought 
as  Lamentations,  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah, 


and  Job,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  a  cautious  and  discriminat- 
ing criticism.  Altogether  the  work  lacks 
compression,  and  a  more  systematic  dis- 
tribation  of  its  materials.  It  wants  also  a 
more  uniform  and  consistent  character. 
It  exhibits  too  great  a  mixture  of  the 
learned  and  the  popular.  It  professes  to 
be  written  for  the  instruction  of  the  gene- 
ral reader ;  yet  for  this  purpose  the  philo- 
sophical introduction  is  too  abstruse  and 
obscure,  and  is  marked  by  too  constant  a 
recurrence  of  abstract  formulas  of  thought 
borrowed  from  the  schools.  In  some  of 
the  insulated  disquisitions — ^the  result  ap- 
parently of  the  learned  researches  of  for- 
mer years — ^the  author  goes  minutely  into 
critical  questions  of  which  only  scholars 
are  competent  to  judge.  Other  parts  of 
his  subject,  again,  he  has  treated  with  a 
superficiality  of  which  the  learned  will  bo 
apt  to  complain.  Judging  from  a  rapid 
survey  of  his  work,  we  suspect  that  he  has 
left  himself  open  to  attack  m  several  points 
of  detail.  K  it  be  so,  we  shall  much  regret 
it ;  because  it  will  furnish  those  who  grudge 
his  useful  labors,  and  are  envious  of  his 
wide  social  influence,  with  a  plausible  pre- 
text for  depreciating  them,  and  may  blind 
others  to  the  real  merit  and  noble  purpose 
of  his  imdertaking.  We  are  jefuous  of 
M.  Bunsen's  reputation.  Germany  at  this 
time  can  ill  anord  any  lessening  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  weight  of  such  a 
man  on  behalf  of  popular  enlightenment  and 
religious  freedom.  His  high  social  posi- 
tion, his  antecedents,  and  his  being  a 
simple  unfettered  layman,  qualify  him  in 
no  ordinary  degree  for  mediating  between 
the  hard  material  unbelief  and  the  rigid  un- 
compromising orthodoxy,  which  threaten 
for  the  present  to  divide  his  country  be- 
tween them ;  while  his  genial  spirit,  his  com- 
prehensive views,  his  wide  and  ready  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  is  good  and  generous, 
must  commend  much  of  what  he  writes — 
could  he  only  abridge  its  volume  and  sim- 
plify its  expression — ^to  the  cordial  accept- 
ance of  the  popular  mind.  It  would  be  a 
public  misfortune,  if  any  hasty  asssertions 
and  unguarded  statements,  inviting  hostile 
and  unscrupulous  criticism,  should  weaken 
the  impression  and  limit  the  circulation  of  a 
book  which,  though  it  may  not  in  its  present 
form  fully  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  scien- 
tific, nor  fully  meet  the  wants  of  the  less  in- 
tructed,  is  still  conceived  in  the  true  spirit 
of  religious  earnestness,  and  is  sent  out 
bravelj  and  honestly  in  the  right  direction. 
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On  the  16tli  of  August,  1477,  the  an- 
cient city  of  Ghent  presented  an  unusually 
gay  appearance.  Its  streets  were  thronged 
with  grave  burghers  and  bold  weavers  in 
their  holiday  apparel;  the  quaint  old 
houses  were  hung  with  variegated  drapery, 
and  festooned  with  the  fairest  flowers; 
while  the  windows  were  filled  with  the 
smiling  faces  of  richlv-attired  dames  and 
damsels,  whose  curiosity  was  this  day 
strained  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  know- 
ledge that  all  the  stir  was  occasioned  by 
the  preparations  for  a  wedding.  And  that 
was  to  De  no  common  wedding,  to  which 
they  were  now  expecting  the  advent  of 
the  bridegroom  elect.  The  beautiftd  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  the  wealthiest  heiress  in 
Christendom,  had  with  a  will  of  her  own — 
which  she  doubtless  derived  from  her  will- 
ful fether,  Charles  the  Bold — chosen  the 
handsome  Maximilian  of  Austria  as  her 
future  husband:  and  now  this  bride- 
groom of  nineteen  summers  was  about  to 
enter  Ghent,  dressed  bravely  by  means  of 
100,000  guilders  which  Mary's  stepmother, 
*  Margaret  of  York,  had  sent  him  as  pro- 
visional pocket-money. 

At  length  he  comes  proudly  along,  a 
goodly  target  for  those  many  curious  eyes. 
Clad  in  silver-gilt  armor,  and  riding  on  a 
noble  brown  horse,  he  wears  no  helmet, 
but  a  peerless  garland  of  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones,  wich  sets  on  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage his  golden  locks.  His  long  reti- 
nue consists  of  electors,  princes,  bishops, 
and  six  hundred  nobles.  Thus  is  he  es- 
corted over  many  a  bridge,  and  through 
many  a  narrow  winding  street,  to  his 
quarters,  where  he  receives  a  message  of 
welcome  from  the  Princess,  whom,  after 
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cy of  Austria,  By  Da  B.  Vbhse.  Translated 
from  tho  German  by  Franz  Demuler.  In  2  Vols. 
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supper,  (so  important  an  item  to  a  vigor- 
ous young  German,)  he  goes  to  visit  at 
her  palace.  As  he  rides  along  the  streets 
bv  torchlight,  his  fair  bride  comes  to  meet 
him,  and,  both  falling  on  their  knees  in 
the  road,  they  embrace  each  other ;  Mary 
exclaiming,  with  tears  of  delight,  "  Wel- 
come to  me,  thou  scion  of  the  noble  Ger- 
man stock,  whom  I  have  so  long  wished 
to  see,  and  whom  I  now  am  so  rejoiced  to 
meet  1"  On  the  third  day  after  this  entry, 
the  handsomest  youth  of  the  time  was 
united  to  the  beautiful  Burgundian  heiress ; 
and  thus  was  secured  to  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  the  splendid  dower  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  their  brisk  trade  and 
flourishing  manufactures,  which  served 
first  to  make  Austria  really  considerable 
as  a  European  power. 

Amidst  all  the  rejoicings  accompanying 
such  an  event,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
imagine  some  substantial  old  citizen  shak- 
ing his  grey  head,  and  uttering  fearful 
forebodings  as  to  what  the  Low  Countries 
might  suffer  under  a  new  sovereign,  of 
another  race,  and  other  habits  and  sympa- 
thies, to  whom  the  busy  Flemings  were 
now  turned  over  like  a  peaceful  flock  of 
sheep.  However,  all  went  well  while  their 
own  Mary  lived :  for  her  sake,  doubtless, 
the  sturdy  Netherlanders  suffered  quietly 
many  affronts  and  much  oppression,  ^ut 
when  she  was  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  her 
jrouth  and  beauty — ^having  been  fatally 
mjured  by  a  fall  from  her  horse  while 
hawking — the  flame  of  discontent  broke 
forth  fiercely.  Maximilian,  indeed,  by 
dint  of  executions,  managed  to  put  down 
the  rebellion  in  Ghent,  and  then  removed 
to  Bruges.  But  the  fifty-two  guilds  of 
that  city,  under  their  several  banners, 
marched  upon  his  mercenaries  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, disarmed  them,  and  gave  Max- 
imilian himself  an  opportunity  for  reflec- 
tion and  repentance  by  confining  him  in 
the  castle  for  four  months.  At  length  his 
father,  the  Emperor  Frederick  HI.,  sent  an 
army  to    his    rescue ;    and    Maximilian 
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dient  not  unknown  in  modem  politics — 
honoring  no  bills  of  exchange  but  those 
that  came  from  the  Spanish  party.  Fred- 
erick the  Wise,  of  Saxony,  having  declined 
the  crown,  it  was  at  length  apportioned 
to  Charles,  but  not  until  his  embassadors 
had  solemnly  signed  an  "  Electoral  Capi- 
tulation," which  their  imperial  master  af- 
terwards swore  to  observe  —  an  oath 
which,  with  the  usual  laxity  of  "  Catho- 
lic" monarchs,  Charles  felt  it  by  no  means 
incumbent  upon  him  to  respect.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1520,  clad  in  armor,  and  decked  with 
a  coat  of  gold  brocade,  he  rode  into  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  to  be  crowned  Emperor. 
Though  then  but  twenty  years  of  age,  his 
pale  race  and  melancholy  aspect  made  him 
look  already  an  old  man.  After  holding 
that  Diet  at  Worms  which  forms  one  of 
the  great  epochs  in  the  world's  history, 
Charles  returned,  by  way  of  Flanders  and 
England,  to  Spain.  In  our  own  land  he 
was  received  with  due  magnificence  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey;  and 
a  conti-act  of  marriage  was  concluded  be- 
tween him  and  Mary  Tudor — the  little 
Princess  who,  long  afterward,  was  wedded 
to  his  son  Philip. 

We  cannot  accompany  Charles  through 
the  eventful  history  of  his  long  reign. 
His  wars  with  France,  with  the  Turks, 
and  with  the  Protestant  princes,  and 
lastly,  his  encounter  with  one  who  was  his 
match  in  duplicity — the  Elector  Maurice 
of  Saxony — can  not  here  be  detailed.  The 
Pope  having  sided  with  the  chivalrous 
Francis  I.,  the  Emperor,  whose  public  de- 
votion to  the  Church  was  as  great  as  ever 
at  home,  took  his  revenge  on  the  Pontiff 
by  letting  loose  on  Italy  old  Frundsberg 
with  his  lansquenets,  who,  having  joined 
the  Constable  of  Bourbon  and  his  Span- 
iards, marched  against  the  temporalities 
of  the  "  Holy  Father."  Frundsoerg  was 
prevented  by  an  attack  of  paralysis  from 
going  farther  than  Ferrara ;  but  Bourbon, 
taking  the  entire  command,  led  on  the 
troops  to  the  walls  of  Rome  itself,  and 
was  shot  down  while  mounting  a  scaling 
ladder.  His  soldiers,  however,  rushed  in, 
and  sacked  the  city  for  ten  days.  Whilst 
Pope  Clement  and  hb  satellites  were  kept 
close  prisoners  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
the  jovial  lansquenets  donned  the  hats 
and  scarlet  robes  of  the  Cardinals,  and 
paraded  the  city  on  donkeys.  One  of 
them  often  made  his  appearance  before 
the  Castle,  dressed  up  like  an  orthodox 
Pope,  wearing  the  very  essential  triple 


crowU)  and,  with  his  cardinalic  comrades, 
drank  healths  and  made  speeches  to  the 
great  horror  and  annoyance  of  the  incar- 
cerated ecclesiastics.  However,  peace 
was  at  length  concluded  with  France,  and 
afterward  with  the  humbled  Pontiff,  who, 
in  February,  1530,  crowned  Charles,  at 
Bologna,  King  of  Lombardy  and  Emperor 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  a  &ie  time  for  the 
rabble,  who  scrambled  energetically  for 
the  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  the  costly 
banqueting  vessels,  which  were  thrown  to 
them  from  the  palace  windows. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  Charles's  long 
reign,  one  can  not  but  regret,  again  and 
again,  the  injurious  manner  in  which  the 
cause  of  Reformation  was  bought  and  sold 
by  the  little  Princes  of  the  empire,  who 
mostly  cared  for  it  only  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing their  own  possession  and  power. 
To  Luther  we  owe  so  much  that  is  good, 
that  it  would  be  an  unpleasing  task  to 
scrutinize  with  severity  his  political  opin- 
ions which  varied  considerably  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  his  life.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  if  he  had  had  any  fit  coadjutor  to 
take  up  the  kindred  cause  of  civil  free- 
dom with  a  wisdom  and  courage  equal  to 
his  own  in  breaking  the  fetters  from  re- 
ligion, Germany  need  never  have  cowered 
beneath  the  sway  of  the  cold  and  crafty 
Charles,  and  Austria  and  her  dependen- 
cies might  now  have  been  the  most  fruit- 
ful lands  of  Protestant  Europe. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Charles  was 
married  at  Seville  to  the  graceful  Isabel 
of  Portugal;  at  whose  death,  thirteen 
years  after,  he  displayed  intense  anguish. 
He  had  lived  very  happily  with  his  fair 
bride ;  her  genial  influence  in  domestic 
life  had  modified  his  habits,  and  charmed 
away  his  moodiness ;  and  Ids  grief  at  los- 
ing her  was  incontrollable.  For  several 
days  he  sat  beside  her  body  in  (dlent  de- 
snair,  neglectful  of  all  public  affairs ;  and 
it  any  had  the  temerity  to  break  in  upon 
his  sorrowfiU  solitude,  he  flew  at  them 
with  a  drawn  dagger.  At  last  he  suffered 
the  Jesuit  Duke  of  Borhia  to  prevail  with 
him,  and  allowed  the  beloved  form  to  be 
entombed.  He  afterwards  rdapsed  into 
his  former  habits  of  profligacy,  wnich  were 
indulged  with  characteristic  coolness  and 
secrecy. 

Charles  was  not  handsome  in  his  per- 
son ;  his  long,  pale  face  being  disfigured 
by  the  ugly  lower  lip  peculiar  to  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  His  complexion  in 
the  prime  of  life  is  said  to  have  been  as 
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cognizance  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, much  to  the  discomfiture  of  many  an 
iron-handed  warrior.  To  Maximilian  is 
also  owing  the  division  of  Germany  into 
those  circles  which  are  apt  to  puzzle  the 
modern  examiner  of  old  maps  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

Maximilian  must  by  no  means  be  omit- 
ted  from  the  list  of  royal  authors :  for  he 
contributed,  for  the  instruction  of  man- 
kind, no  fewer  than  twenty-two  treatises, 
which  may  still  be  found,  if  nowhere  else, 
in  the  IIof-Bibliothek  at  Vienna ;  where 
also  may  be  perused  the  odd  queries  which 
he  put  to  Abbot  Trittheim,  and  among 
which  is  found  the  foUo^\'ing  very  sensible 
one  :  "Why  should  witches  have  power 
over  the  evil  spirits,  whilst  an  honest  man 
can  not  get  anything  from  an  angel?" 
That  he  had  a  suiSciently-high  estimate  of 
his  own  prowess  and  sagacity,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  one  of  his 
books,  under  the  title  of  The  Wise  King ^ 
records  the  wisdom  of  himself  and  his  far 
ther ;  and  another,  TiieKercUmk^  is  de- 
voted to  the  nan-ation  of  Max's  own  won- 
drous fe^s  and  hair-breadth  escapes. 

Maximilian  Kt'ed  to  see  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation,  one  of  his  la6t  acts  of  go- 
vernment being  the  opening  of  the  fatnous 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  at  which  Luther  ap- 
peared before  Cajetan.  The  Emperor 
seems  to  have  thought  this  episode  a  very 
good  joke — a  nice  quarrel  among  the  par- 
sons, which  would  a  little  trouble  the 
"  Holy  Father  "  at  Rome — and  to  have 
had  no  perception  of  the  work  which  this 
simple  monk  was  to  make  for  his  succes- 
sors down  even  to  the  present  day.  He 
left  Augsburg  with  regret ;  for  he  had 
spent  many  festive  days  there,  and  he  felt 
that  he  should  never  see  it  again.  On  ar- 
riving at  Innspruck,  the  towns -people 
would  have  none  of  his  horses  or  carriages, 
as  there  was  an  old  score  due  to  them 
from  the  imperial  attendants :  so  the  ani- 
mals had  to  pass  a  winter's  night  in  the 
open  street;  aiyi  the  poor  old  Emperor 
was  thrown  into  a  fever  by  intense  anger 
at  the  ill-behavior  of  his  lieges.  Yet  he 
must  needs  embark  on  the  Inn,  in  the 
sharp  January  weather,  on  his  way  to 
Vienna :  but  he  only  reached  Wels,  where 
he  died,  January  12th,  1519,  aged  sixty 
years. 

While  Maximilian  was  bustling  about 
his  dominions,  paying  court  to  fair  ladies, 
firing  off  cannon  to  no  end  but  that  of 
making  a  noise  and  smoke,  and  fancying 


himself  the  greatest  potentate  and  cra& 
tiest  statesman  in  the  world,  there  was 
growing  up  in  the  Nethelands  a  fidr, 
slender,  blue^eyed  youth,  who  was  eagerly 
fighting  again  the  battles  of  the  Macca- 
bees, or  poring  patiently  over  the  pages 
of  Thucydides.  Brought  up  in  chillhig 
splendor,  the  son  of  a  melancholy-mad 
mother  who  poisoned  her  husband  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy,*  Charles  V.,  with  no  gentle 
domestic  intercouse  to  foster  the  better 
qualities  of  the  heart,  was  trained  by  cir- 
cumstances to  form  as  complete  a  contrast 
as  possible  to  his  jovial  grandfather,  whom 
he  was  to  succeed  on  the  imperial  throne. 
Whatever  liveliness  he  might  inherit  from 
his  gay,  good-looking  father,  Philip  the 
Handsome,  was  counter-balanced  by  the 
intense  Spanish  moodiness  imparted  to 
him  by  his  wretched  mother,  Joan  the  In- 
sane. All  youthfril  tendency  to  restless- 
ness was  broken  by  his  stern  governor, 
De  Chievres  who  would  wake  the  boy  up 
at  any  untimely  hour  to  open  dispatches, 
and  scrawl  his  brief  opinion  on  their  mar- 
gin." 

When  scarcely  sixteen,  Charles  became 
King  of  Catholic  Spain  -:—  an  inheritance 
well  suited  to  his  temperament.  Amongst 
bis  first  acts  on  visiting  the  land  of  the 
Inquisition,  was  the  dismissal  of  the  Grand 
Inquisitor,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  from  its 
regency,  with  the  consoling  message  that 
his  merits  were  so  great  that  Heaven  alone 
could  adequately  reward  them ;  and  that 
he  therefore  permitted  him  to  end  his  days 
in  quiet  on  his  archiepiscopal  see.  The 
aged  Cardinal  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
by  this  cruelly  kind  commmiication ;  at 
all  events,  he  died  but  a  few  hours  ^er 
receiving  it. 

Immediately  on  hearing  news  of  the 
death  of  his  Germanic  grandfather, 
Charles  set  about  getting  himself  chosen 
as  his  successor  in  the  headship  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  Accordingly  the 
Fuggers  of  Antwerp,  a  branch  of  the  great 
Augsburg  bankers,  were  retained  as  his 
agents — combining  the  duties  of  a  Roths- 
child and  a  Coppock — in  the  necessary 
work  of  buying  the*|noble  electors,  taking 
care,  of  course,  to  promise  a  higher  pre- 
mium than  the  rival  candidate,  the  French 
King,  Francis  I.  The  firm  are  said  to 
have  aided  Charles  greatly  by  an  expe- 

*  Robertson  appears  to  have  no  suspicion  of  this 
fact ;  but  Dr.  Vehse  asserts  it  on  the  authority  of 
letters  which  Hormayr  gives  in  his  historic  collec- 
tions. 
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dient  not  unknown  in  modem  politics — 
honoring  no  bills  of  exchange  but  those 
that  came  from  the  Spanish  party.  Fred- 
erick the  Wise,  of  Saxony,  having  declined 
the  crown,  it  was  at  length  apportioned 
to  Charles,  but  not  until  his  embassadors 
had  solemnly  signed  an  "  Electoral  Capi- 
tulation," which  their  imperial  master  af- 
terwards swore  to  observe  —  an  oath 
which,  with  the  usual  laxity  of  "  Catho- 
lic" monarchs,  Charles  felt  it  by  no  means 
incumbent  upon  him  to  respect.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1520,  clad  in  armor,  and  decked  with 
a  coat  of  gold  brocade,  he  rode  into  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  to  be  crowned  Emperor. 
Though  then  but  twenty  years  of  age,  his 
pale  face  and  melancholy  aspect  made  him 
look  already  an  old  man.  After  holding 
that  Diet  at  Worms  which  forms  one  of 
the  great  epochs  in  the  world's  history, 
Charles  returned,  by  way  of  Flanders  and 
England,  to  Spain.  In  our  own  land  he 
was  received  with  due  mamificence  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  W  olsey ;  and 
a  contract  of  marriage  was  concluded  be- 
tween him  and  Mary  Tudor — the  little 
Princess  who,  long  afterward,  was  wedded 
to  his  son  Philip. 

We  cannot  accompany  Charles  through 
the  eventful  history  of  his  long  reign. 
His  wars  with  France,  with  the  Turks, 
and  with  the  Protestant  princes,  and 
lastly,  his  encounter  with  one  who  was  his 
match  in  duplicity — the  Elector  Maurice 
of  Saxony — can  not  here  bo  detailed.  The 
Pope  having  sided  with  the  chivalrous 
Francis  I.,  the  Emperor,  whose  public  de- 
votion to  the  Church  was  as  great  as  ever 
at  home,  took  his  revenge  on  the  Pontiff 
by  letting  loose  on  Italy  old  Frundsberg 
with  his  lansquenets,  who,  having  joined 
the  Constable  of  Bourbon  and  his  Span- 
iards, marched  against  the  temporalities 
of  the  "  Holy  Father."  Frundsberg  was 
prevented  by  an  attack  of  paralysis  from 
going  farther  than  Ferrara ;  but  Bourbon, 
taking  the  entire  command,  led  on  the 
troops  to  the  walls  of  Rome  itself,  and 
was  shot  down  while  mounting  a  scjiling 
ladder.  His  soldiers,  however,  rushed  in, 
and  sacked  the  city  for  ten  days.  Whilst 
Pope  Clement  and  his  satellites  were  kept 
close  prisoners  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
•the  jovial  lansquenets  donned  the  hats 
and  scarlet  robes  of  the  Cardinals,  and 
paraded  the  city  on  donkeys.  One  of 
them  often  made  his  appearance  before 
the  Castle,  dressed  up  like  an  orthodox 
Pope,  wearing  the  very  essential  triple 


crown,  and,  with  his  cardinalic  comrades, 
drank  healths  and  made  speeches  to  the 
great  horror  and  annoyance  of  the  incar- 
cerated ecclesiastics.  However,  peace 
was  at  length  concluded  with  France,  and 
afterward  with  the  humbled  Pontiff^  who, 
in  February,  1530,  crowned  Charles,  at 
Bologna,  King  of  Lombardy  and  Emperor 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  a  fine  time  for  the 
rabble,  who  scrambled  energetically  for 
the  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  the  costly 
banqueting  vessels,  which  were  thrown  to 
them  from  the  palace  windows. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  Charles's  lonff 
rei^,  one  can  not  but  regret,  asain  and 
again,  the  injurious  manner  in  wnich  the 
cause  of  Reformation  was  bought  and  sold 
by  the  little  Princes  of  the  empire,  who 
mostly  cared  for  it  only  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing their  own  possession  and  power. 
To  Luther  we  owe  so  much  that  is  good, 
that  it  would  be  an  unpleasing  task  to 
scrutinize  with  severity  his  political  opin- 
ions which  varied  considerably  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  his  life.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  if  he  had  had  any  fit  coadjutor  to 
take  up  the  kindred  cause  of  civil  free- 
dom with  a  wisdom  and  courage  equal  to 
his  own  in  breaking  the  fetters  from  re- 
ligion, Germany  need  never  have  cowered 
beneath  the  sway  of  the  cold  and  crafty 
Charles,  and  Austria  and  her  dependen- 
cies might  now  have  been  the  most  fruit- 
ful lands  of  Protestant  Europe. 

At  the  SLse  of  twenty-six,  Charles  was 
married  at  Seville  to  the  graceful  Isabel 
of  Portugal;  at  whose  death,  thirteen 
years  after,  he  displayed  intense  anguish. 
He  had  lived  very  happily  with  his  feir 
bride ;  her  genial  influence  in  domestic 
life  had  modified  his  habits,  and  charmed 
away  his  moodiness ;  and  his  grief  at  los- 
ing her  was  incontrollable.  For  several 
days  he  sat  beside  her  body  in  silent  de- 
spair, neglectftil  of  all  public  affairs ;  and 
if  any  had  the  temerity  to  break  in  upon 
his  sorrowful  solitude,  he  flew  at  them 
with  a  drawn  dagger.  At  last  he  suffered 
the  Jesuit  Duke  of  Borhia  to  prevail  witli 
him,  and  allowed  the  beloved  form  to  be 
entombed.  He  afterwards  relapsed  into 
his  former  habits  of  profligacy,  wnich  were 
indulged  with  characteristic  coolness  and 
secrecy. 

Charles  was  not  handsome  in  his  per- 
son ;  his  long,  pale  face  being  disfigured 
by  the  ugly  lower  lip  peculiar  to  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  His  complexion  in 
the  prime  of  life  is  said  to  have  been  «s 
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white  as  milk.  "We  can,  therefore,  hard- 
ly wonder  that  the  Protestants,  at  the 
fatal  hattle  of  Miihlberg,  looked  upon 
him  as  a  ghost,  or  rather  a  mummy,  as  he 
rode  along  the  lines,  his  enfeebled  limbs 
encased  m  glittering  armor,  his  hair 
turned  gray  with  the  tortures  of  the  gout, 
and  his  features  pale  as  those  of  a  corpse. 
His  ordinary  demeanor  was  proud  and 
chilling,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  education ;  yet  he  knew  how  to 
bend  down  to  those  whom  he  liked,  and 
to  defend  his  low-bom  but  faithful  servants 
from  the  insults  of  the  haughty  copiers  of 
himself.  His  brave  captain,  Antonio  de 
Leyva,  the  shoemaker's  son,  received  pe- 
culiar marks  of  favor,  earned  by  his  many 
services.  Most  of  our  readers  will  be  fii- 
miliar  with  the  anecdote  of  the  Emperor 
picking  up  Titian's  brush,  when  the  great 
painter  had  dropped  it,  and  telling  his  as- 
tonished courtiers,  "  I  have  always  people 
enough  to  bow  before  me,  but  I  have  not 
always  a  Titian."  When  a  proud  Casti- 
lian  lady  and  a  fair  Neapolitan  were  quar- 
reling for  precedence  at  the  door  of  the 
palace  chapel  in  Brussels,  Charles  dexter- 
ously settled  their  dispute  by  the  sugges- 
tion, "Let  the  most  foolish  go  first." 
He  used  to  say  of  the  gout,  "  Patience 
and  a  Uttle  screaming  is  a  good  remedy 
against  it." 

In  money  matters  Charles  was  very 
careftd,  letting  his  pages  go  about  in  some- 
what tattered  garments,  and  spending  far 
less  on  his  own  habiliments  than  the  plain- 
est noble  did.  Unfortunately,  too,  for  his 
attendants,  he  had  such  a  good  memory, 
that,  if  one  of  his  shirts  or  handkerchiefs 
were  missing,  he  was  sure  to  make  inquiry 
after  it.  Indeed,  an  old  Saxon  clerk,  who 
saw  him  at  a  review  at  Naumburg,  in  1547, 
records  that  he  wore  a  new  black  velvet 
cap  on  the  occasion,  and  a  Spanish  cloak ; 
and  that,  when  it  began  to  rain,  Charles 
doffed  his  new  cap,  and  covered  it  up 
under  his  cloak,  letting  the  drops  fall  on 
bis  gray  hair.  Old  Schirmer,  who  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  take  care  of 
his  own  pate,  was  of  course  astonished, 
and  moralizes  on  the  incident  with  much 
pathos :  "  Poor  Emperor  I  who  had  done 
such  great  deeds  in  the  world,  who  had 
made  war  in  Africa,  and  was  the  possessor 
of  so  many  tons  of  gold,  and  yet  let  the 
rain  fall  on  his  uncovered  head  I"  Yet, 
with  all  his  thrift  about  his  garments — ^in 
which  he  showed  himself  a  true  descend- 
ant of  Rodolph  of  Haspborg,  who  mend- 


ed his  clothes  with  his  own  hands — 
Charles  knew  not  how  to  handle  large 
sums  of  money,  and  was  almost  always  m 
financial  straits. 

In  his  later  years,  Charles  slept  but  lit- 
tle, yet  rose  late  in  the  morning.  He  then 
first  attended  a  private  mass  for  the  soul 
of  the  Empress,  gave  audience  to  his  min- 
isters, heard  a  second  mass  for  the  benefit 
of  his  own  soul,  and  went  thence  direct 
to  dinner,  according  to  the  old  proverbial 
rule,  DeXia  mesea  alia  mensa^  "From 
mass  to  meat."  Sastrow,  who  had  seen 
the  Emperor  at  several  Diets,  tells  us,  in 
his  "Pomeranian  Chronicle,"  that,  how- 
ever many  princely  relatives  and  friends 
Charles  mignt  find  waiting  for  him  on  ^s 
return  from  church,  he  coolly  shook  hands 
with  them,  left  them  in  the  entry,  and 
walked  in  alone  to  a  good  dinner,  with  an 
enviable  freedom  from  compunction.  The 
old  chronicler  goes  on  to  state,  that  his 
Majesty  had  no  one  to  carve  for  him ;  but, 
having  nodded  for  any  little  delicacy  that 
pleased  him — such  trifles  as  "  a  sucking 
pig,"  or  "a  calf^s  head" — stuck  in  his 
knife  just  where  he  fancied  a  piece,  and 
scooped  it  out,  or  tore  it  with  his  fingers, 
drawing  his  plate  under  his  chin,  and  so 
eating,  in  "a  very  unaffected,  but  neat 
and  cleanly  manner,"  which  was  "  very 
pleasant  to  look  at."  He  finished  his  ele- 
gant repast — during  which  his  ears  were 
regaled  with  choice  music,  and  with  the 
free-and-easy  talk  of  the  jesters  who  stood 
behind  his  chair — ^by  quaffing  the  modi- 
cum of  a  pint  and  a  half  of  wine  from  a 
crystal  tankard,  which  he  drained  to  the 
last  drop.  Petitioners  knew  well  that 
now  were  the  moUia  tempora  fandi^  when 
his  lordship  had  picked  his  sacred  teeth 
with  a  quill,  wasned  himself,  and  taken 
up  a  position  in  the  comer  near  the  win- 
dow, in  his  most  accessible  mood.  After 
private  audiences,  which  lasted  two  or 
three  hours,  he  rested  himself  in  an  easy- 
chair  for  an  hour,  had  another  interview 
with  his  ministers,  read  or  wrote  his  let- 
ters^ and,  after  partaking  (slightly,  of 
course,  for  his  dinner  had  tempted  him 
with  a  variety  of  twenty-four  dishes,  some 
of  them  very  substantial)  of  sweetmeats 
and  preserved  fruits,  he  and  his  Court  re- 
tired to  bed  at  the  modest  hour  of  nine. 

In  spite  of  his  wonderful  successes,  of 
his  ingenuity  in  political  intrigue,  and  of 
some  rare  traits  of  character,  Charles  V. 
can  not  be  pronounced  a  truly  great  man. 
His  active  and  penetrating  mind  was  de- 
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voted  solely  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
house ;  and  the  fertility  and  nnscrupulous 
nature  of  his  schemes  to  this  end  remind 
one  of  another  ex-monarch,  of  more  recent 
date — Louis  Philippe — between  whom, 
indeed,  and  Charles  an  amusing  parallel 
might  be  run  in  many  particulars.  With 
a  fearful  disregard  for  the  lives  and  liber- 
ties of  his  subjects,  Charles  was  ready  al- 
ways to  bear  do^vn  the  least  opposi- 
tion to  his  will  by  brute  force.  With 
large  and  rich  possessions  in  Spain  and 
Burgundy  to  aftbrd  him  supplies,  he  was 
enabled,  without  much  difficulty,  to  crush 
the  firet  development  of  Protestantism 
in  Southern  Germany,  and  by  his  Span- 
ish hauteur  to  cow  the  spirits  of  the 
knights  and  barons,  vassals  of  the  Empire 
hitherto  in  name,  but  now  in  stern  reali- 
ty. The  question  with  Charles  and  most 
of  his  successors  has  been,  not,  "  How  can 
I  benefit  my  subjects '?"  but  "  How  can  I 
extend  my  dominions,  and  render  myself 
more  absolute  and  irresponsible?"  For 
this  end  were  bloody  battles  fought,  so- 
lemn oaths  broken,  fair  territories  laid 
waste ;  and  though  Charles  was  a  parti- 
cularly devout  son  of  the  Romish  Clmrch, 
yet,  when  its  head  thwarted  him,  he  let 
loose  his  rough  bandits  on  the  "  Eternal 
City  "  itself. 

But  the  consummation  of  all  this  schem- 
ing and  bullyhig,  so  far  as  Charles  was 
concerned,  was,  at  first,  a  disgraceful 
flight,  and  then  an  higlorious  resignation 
of  the  imperial  throne.  When  Maurice 
of  Saxony  had  taken  Ehrenburg  Castle, 
and  was  about  to  show  himself  tlie  Em- 

Eeror's  apt  pupil,  by  giving  him  a  taste  of 
is  own  treacherous  tactics,  the  master  of 
many  lands  was  obliged  to  make  a  pre- 
cipitous night  amid  torrents  of  cold  spring 
rain,  and  agoized  by  the  torturing  gout. 
He  had  twice  before  attempted  to  escape 
from  Innspruck  to  Flanders,  but  had  been 
frightened  back.  In  the  course  of  the 
second  elopement,  when  he  was  disguised 
as  an  old  woman,  a  village  girl,  who  had 
only  seen  his  portrait,  exclaimed, "  Oh !  how 
like  she  is  to  tlie  Emperor !"  and  his  war- 
like Majesty  posted  back  again  with  fear- 
ful forelx>dings.  Maurice  aj)pe.'4rs  to  have 
had  some  secret  encouragement  in  his 
operations  from  the  emperor's  brother, 
Ferdinand,  who  was  disgusted  at  Charles's 
arrangements  for  the  alternation  of  the 
imperial  dignity  between  Ferdinand's  fami- 
ly and  his  own,  which  would  have  made 
the  German  Empire  liable  to  an  intermit- 


ting Spanish  domination.  Besides,  Ferdi- 
nand well  knew  that  if  Don  Philip  once 
got  possession  of  the  Empire,  it  would  be 
lost  for  ever  to  his  owii  descendants. 
The  Pope,  too,  afflicted  at  the  prospect  of 
a  universal  monarchy,  which  might  inter- 
fere with  pontifical  pretensions,  secretly 
abetted  the  Saxon  Elector.  But  Charles's 
crowning  difficulty  was,  that  the  great 
banking-houses  of  Italy  and  the  Low 
Counti:ies,  and  even  the  friendly  Fuggers 
of  Augsburg — one  of  whom  had  once  de- 
lighted him,  when  staying  under  tlieir 
roof,  by  re-kindling  a  fire  with  the  Em- 
peror's old  bonds^refused  to  advance 
any  more  money  to  one  who  had  ever 
been  ready  to  break  commercial  faith,  and 
to  convert  loans  into  unfunded  debts  with 
perpetiml  interest.  Thus  he  who  had 
thought  liimseif  a  complete  master  of 
statecraft,  was  caught  m  so  many  false 
moves,  and  so  completely  checkmated, 
that  he  thought  the  time  had  at  length 
arrived  for  him  to  throw  up  the  hazard- 
ous game,  and  to  carry  out  the  design  he 
had  long  talked  about  by  retiring  to  some 
quiet  convent  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days. 

Accordingly,  in  October  the  2<)tli,  1555, 
Charles  publicly  resigned  the  Netherhmds 
to  his  grasping,  ungrateful  son,  Philip  II., 
to  whom  he  had  akeady  ceded  the  Two 
Sicilies,  ui  order  to  smooth  the  way  for 
his  marrLige  to  Mary  of  England.  La  the 
same  hall  at  Brussels  in  which,  forty  years 
before,  he  had  entered  on  his  reign  with 
high  and  haughty  hopes,  all  his  prospects 
bright  and  cloudless,  and  fortune  ready  to 
fe,vor  him  hi  all  his  undertakings,  the  Li- 
firm  and  broken-spirited  emperor  now 
rose  painfidly  from  his  chair  of  state — 
his  right  hand  resting  on  his  staff,  his  left 
on  the  shoulder  of  William  Prince  of 
Orange — and  in  accents  of  deep  emotion, 
briefly  reviewed  his  life,  begging  pardon 
of  all  who  had  been  wi'onged  by  his  ne- 
glect or  mismanagement,  and  ending  with 
the  assurance  that  he  would  never  iorget 
his  faithful  Xetherlanders  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  would  never  cease  to  pray  to 
God  for  their  welfare.  Well  might  the 
large  assembly  be  moved  to  tears ;  for  it 
was  a  time  to  forget  the  faults  of  the  ruler 
in  the  misfortunes  of  the  man,  racked  with 
pain  of  body,  and  plagued  with  lits  of 
melancholy  still  more  dreadful.  In  tiie 
following  January  ho  resigned  to  Pliilip 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  with  all  their  ac- 
quisitions in  both  hemispheres;  and  in 
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August  he  transferred  the  government  of 
Germany  from  his  own  shoulders  to  those 
of  his  brother  Ferdinand. 

In  September,  1556,  Charles  sailed  for 
Spain ;  and  on  landing  at  Laredo,  on  the 
coast  of  Biscay,  he  said  to  have  kissed  the 
ground,  exclauniug,  Naked  came  I  out  of 
my  raoth^fB  xconib  /  and  naked  simll  I 
return  thitJier.  Throughout  all  his  days 
ho  had  lived,  like  Dives,  just  as  he  liked. 
Autocrat  of  many  countries,  he  had  spumed 
from  his  gate  the  wounded  Lazarus  of 
Luthcranism,  when  it  begged  for  scanty 
relief  or  respite.  And  now,  having  en- 
joyed this  world's  goods  as  much  as  the 
gout  would  let  him,  he  bethought  himself 
of  improving  on  the  example  of  the  rich 
Hebrew,  and  making  himself  sure,  also,  of 
the  bliss  of  another  sphere.  And  this  ap- 
peared to  be  an  easy  matter :  for  Charles 
was  a  devout  son  of  that  Church  which, 
by  its  nicely  graduated  scale  of  penal  pri- 
ces, makes  everything  comfortable  for  the 
conscience  of  the  scrupulous  sinner.  What 
could  be  more  pleasant  than  being  an  out- 
patient of  the  convent  of  Yuste? — always 
excepting  the  flagellations,  which,  how- 
ever, had  the  great  advantage  of  being 
self-inflicted,  and  so  their  rough  tone  could 
be  easily  modulated  when  the  touch  of 
the  cords  was  too  harsh  for  the  sensitive 
fibres  of  the  back.  This  Jeromite  monas- 
tery was  situated  in  a  valley  of  a  moun- 
tainous district  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery  and  the  purity  of  its  atmos- 
phere. Surrounded  by  gardens  and  or- 
chards, watered  by  cool  -springs  and 
mountain  toiTents,  the  flowery  little  vale 
might  well  cause  Charles  in  earlier  years 
to  exclaim,  "  Here  is  a  place  of  rest  for  a 
second  Diocletian !"  A  small  house  was 
built  for  the  ex-emperor  near  the  church 
of  the  monastery,  so  that,  when  he  lay  ill, 
liis  melancholy  might  be  soothed  by 
catching  the  Bounds  of  the  masses,  and  the 
sweet  chanting  of  the  choir,  for  which  the 
finest  voices  had  been  selected*  Ilis  apart- 
ments were  lighted  by  many  large  win- 
dows, wliich  admitted  the  soft  breeze, 
laden  with  the  fragrant  scent  of  the  lemon 
and  orange  trees,  and  through  which  the 
old  potentate  could  gaze. on  a  fair  and 
spacious  landscape,  hedged  in  by  hilly 
ndges,  crowned  with  purple  vines.  Here, 
in  the  intervals  of  his  rehgioos  exercises, 
and  when  tired  by  gardening,  Charles, 
aided  by  the  ingeuions  Gianello  Torreano, 
busied  himself  in  endeavoring  to  make  a 
regiment  of  clocks  keep  the  same  time ; 


and,  not  succeeding  very  well,  would  say, 
"  Clocks  are  just  like  men."  But,  as  some 
old  oracle  of  'Change,  who,  having  realized 
his  "  plum,"  has  timely  retired  to  a  neat 
country-house,  and  is  there  miserable  for 
want  of  his  wonted  occupation,  consoles 
himself  by  pestering  aU  his  friends  with 
gratuitous  advice  ;  so  Charles  V.,  believing 
that  the  world  could  not  keep  right  without 
him,  favored  his  son  and  daughter  with 
long  dispatches,  replete  with  wisdom,  no 
doubt,  but  to  which,  we  believe,  they  paid 
but  scant  attention.  At  last,  having  ciiught 
cold  at  a  sort  of  amateur  rehearsal  of  his 
own  obsequies,  the  ex-monarch  died,  repeat- 
ing the  words,  In  manus  tuas^  Domine^  coin- 
inetido  spiritum  rneum :  redemisti  7ios^ 
Domhie^  Deus  veritatis.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  wish  for  furtlier  details  of  the 
most  innocent  part  of  his  career,  must  turn 
to  Mr.  Stu'ling's  very  interesting  work  on 
his  "Cloister  Life,"  or  Mr.  Prescott's 
recent  additions  to  Robertson. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  red-b.earded 
monarch  who  began  to  occupy  the  impe- 
rial chair  when  his  brother  Charles  retired 
to  cultivate  cabbages  in  Spain.  Ferdi- 
nand I.  was  Spanish  by  buth,  and  had 
been  brought  up  at  the  court  of  his  grand- 
father, Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  In  1521, 
ho  followed  out  the  auspicious  motto  of 
his  house,  ^^Fellx  Austria  nube^^'*  by  wed- 
ding Anne  Jagellon — bride  and  bride- 
groom being  alike  nineteen  years  old — 
and  through  this  marriage  obtained,  in 
1626,  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia. In  1530,  Charles  endowed  his  brother 
with  the  Ai'chduchy  of  Austria,  and  the 
other  family  possessions  in  Germany; 
so  that,  when  Charles  resigned,  there  was 
little  advance  for  Ferdinand  to  make, 
except  as  becoming  the  actual  head  of  the 
Empire,  under  the  title  of  "  Roman  Empe- 
ror JE7(^^"  The  Pope  not  acknowledging 
his  brother's  abdication  as  valid,  because 
the  leave  of  the  "  Holy  See"  had  not  been 
asked,  Ferdinand  consequently  remained 
uncrowned,  as  all  his  imperial  successors 
have  done,  so  far  as  "  His  Holiness"  is 
concerned. 

Ferdinand  was  but  a  small  man,  com- 
pared with  his  brother,  both  mentally  and 
physically.  He  was  *'  an  excellent  man  of 
business,"  in  a  pettifogging  sense;  rose 
early  to  attend  mass ;  was  almost  always 
on  his  legs,  except  at  meal-time ;  and  was 
a  sad  chatterbox,  breaking  Priscian's  head 
with  royal  unconcern.  He  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  Jesuits,  Bobadilla,  one  oif  the 
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foniiclers  of  the  Society,  being  hU  £ittier — 
confessor;  and  under  h'ts  auspices  those 
meek  soldiers  of  the  Roman  Church  gained 
finn  footing  in  Vieuna,  doctoring  people 
in  the  time  of  the  plague,  and  effecting 
uinny  cures  by  means  of  Peruvian  bark, 
wliiuli  was  then  and  long  afterwards  known 
as  "  .lesnits'  powder." 

After  an  unimportant  reign  of  eight 
years,  Ferdinand  died  of  a  slow  fever,  and 
his  throne  passed  to  his  eldest  sou,  Maxi- 
Mir.iAX  II.,  who  was  a  merry,  good-tem- 
pcii'd  Monarch,  yet  liad  more  dignity  of 
manner  than  his  restless  progenitor.  In 
n'ligious  matters  he  was  kind  and  tolerant, 
living  in  open  friendsliip  with  the  chief 
Protestant  princes  of  the  Empire.  Letters 
tt{  his  are  extant  in  which  he  tells  Duke 
Christopher  of  Wiirtemberg  that  he  Iiad 
reikd  two  voiumcs  of  the  Latin,  and  five  of 
the  German  works  of  Luther,  and  ex- 
presses a  wish  to  possess  all  the  writings 
of  that  great  man,  as  well  as  those  of  Itte- 
lancthon  and  Brentziu.i.  His  motto  was, 
"  < Tod  alone  rolea  the  consdences  of  men : 
man  only  rules  man:"  a  saying  for  the 
tiiie  appreciation  of  which  the  time  had 
nfit  yet  arrived.  Acting  on  this  principle, 
he  }:;ranted  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
to  the  Boheraians,  and  subsequently  ex- 
tended the  boon  to  Austria  Proper.  He 
also,  immediately  on  his  accession,  liber- 
at'il  John  Angusta,  the  learned  Bishop  of 
the  Moravian  Brethren,  from  the  impri- 
sonment to  which  he  had  been  consigned, 
for  HiKteen  years,  by  the  zealous  icrdi- 
nand.  In  1662  —  with  good  intentions 
which  are  welcome  from  their  rarity  in  an 
Austrian  ruler — Maximilian  tried  to  gain 
the  Pope's  sanction  for  administering  the 
cucharLst  in  both  kinds,  and  for  abolishing 
the  forced  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  We 
can  not  refrain  from  quoting  part  of  the 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  beloved  ad- 
riser,  General  Lazarus  von  Schwendi,  on 
hearing  the  news  of  the  massacre  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day,  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror's son-in-law,  Charles  IX.  of  France. 

"  As  to  the  foul  deed  which  the  French  bavo 
tyrannically  perpetrated  agunst  the  Admiral 
ant)  his  people,  1  can  not  conunend  it  at  all ; 
and  I  have  beard  with  heart-felt  grief  that  my 
son-in-law  has  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  give  bis  sanction  to  such  an  infamous  slaugh- 
ter ;  but  I  know  this  much — that  other  p«opla 
rule  much  more  than  he  does.  U»  Ood  forarve 
thoiie  who  are  the  cause  of  it!  I  wish  to  God 
he  had  consulted  mo :  I  would  have  advised 
him  as  a  true  lUher.    It  is  tnt«,  as  you  very 


sensibly  write,  that  rdigioia  maften  ovght  not 
to  he  fettled  bg  tlie  ticord.  No  honest  man,  who 
fears  God  and  loves  peace,  will  saj  differently ; 
nor  did  Chrigtaud  His  Apostles  teach  otherwise: 
for  their  sword  was  their  tongue,  (heir  teaching 
God's  Word,  and  their  life.  And,  moreover, 
those  mad  people  miglit  have  seen  in  so  many 
years  that  this  tyrannical  burainK  and  beheaa- 
mg  will  never  do.  In  short,  I  do  not  like  it, 
will  I  ever  praise  it,  unless  Qod  should 
make  me  foolish  and  mad,  which  I  ever  pray 

Ho  will  not  do Let  Spain  and  Franoe  do  aa 

they  like;  they  will  have  to  answer  fbr  it  ta 
God  the  Just  Judge.  As  for  myself,  I  shall,  if 
God  wills,  act  honestly  and  sincerely,  like  a  tiiio 
Christian ;  and  if  I  do  so,  I  do  not  care  for  all 
this  wicked  and  graceless  world.  With  this  I 
commend  you  to  the  mercy  of  (k>d,  who,  in  His 
heavenly  wisdom,  may  turn  all  things  for  the 
best,  to  ourselves  and  to  all  Christendom." 

Noble  words  these,  and  the  more  to  bo 
prized  as  coming  from  an  AuBttian  Kaiser  1 
Would  that  his  successors  had  acted  on 
them,  and  so  saved  themselves  from  the 
guilt,  and  their  subjects  from  the  manifold 
sufferings  arising  out  of  their  fierce  and 
bloody  bigotry  1 

Maximilian  died  suddenly  in  the  fiftioth 
year  of  his  ago,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his 
reign.  He  had  long  suffered  severely  fiwm 
that  imperial  torture,  the  gout ;  and  his 
death  was  by  some  attributed  to  a  noa- 
trum  which  he  had  got  from  a  quack  doc- 
tor of  Ulm,  and  wmch,  like  certain  pills 
and  elixirs  of  our  own  day,  was  warranted 
to  possess  miraculous  virtue.  Others  have 
laid  the  onuB  of  his  sudden  demise  at  the 
door  of  the  ingenious  members  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus,  who  certainly  were 
not  too  fond  of  the  liberal-minded  empe- 
ror :  but  these  zealots  have  so  many  well- 
authenticated  murders  to  answer  for,  that 
we  may  spare  them  the  responsibility  of 
one  more  doubtlhl.  When  MaxiDulian 
was  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
death  was  making  visible  approaohes,  his 
son,  the  Archduke  Matthias,  D^ged  him 
to  think  of  his  salvation,  and  not  to  neriect 
himself;  to  Which  advice  the  dyingEm- 
peror  made  answer :  "  My  son,  all  Uiis  is 
needless.  I  hope  through  the  mercy  oS 
God,  and  His  merits,  to  he  saved  as  sorely 
as  yon  can  be.  I  bare  confessed  all  my 
sins  to  Christ,  and  thrown  them  on  His 
passion  and  death ;  and  I  am  snre  tint 
they  are  forpven,  and  that  1  do  not  need 
any  thing  else." 

His  eldest  son  and  sncoeasor,  Rodolph 
n.,  though  horn  at  Vienna,  was,  like  hii 
&tiier,  broaght  Qp  at  the  Court  of  FiSSSif 
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n.,  and  seems  to  have  imbibed  something 
of  the  spirit  of  that  unhappy  monarch. 
Gloomy,  and  passionate,  and  wayward, 
the  madness  of  his  ancestry  broke  out  in 
him  with  renewed  vigor,  though  under  a 
different  phase.  He  was  excessively  in- 
dolent, and  spumed  every  approach  to  a<v- 
tivity  in  state  af&irs ;  yet  if  any  one  else 
began  to  take  in  hand  the  necessary  busi- 
ness of  the  empire,  Rodolph  was  seized 
with  sharp  pangs  of  jealous  rage.  What- 
ever gemus  he  was  endued  with,  deve- 
loped itself  in  collecting  nicknacks,  in 
studying  magic  and  alchemy,  and  in  tam- 
ing wild  birds  and  beasts.  His  beautiful 
pdace,  the  Hradschin  in  Prague,  was 
strewed  with  antiquarian  odds  and  ends, 
the  gathering  and  safe  stowage  of  which 
fully  occupied  the  Emperor's  time,  while 
envoys  on  important  busmess  had  to  wait 
year  after  year  for  an  interview^in  vain. 
How  would  his  spirit  have  been'  chafed, 
could  he  have  foreseen  what  treatment  his 
treasures  were  to  meet  with  from  his  mat- 
ter-of^t  successor,  Joseph  H.,  who — 
honest  man — sold  his  busts  and  statues 
cheap,  disposed  of  his  antique  coins  by 
weignt,  and  scattered  his  costly  gems  and 
cameos  amongst  old-curiosity-shopmen  I 

Rodolph  possessed  a  noble  gallery  of 
pictures,  including  some  fine  Correggios. 
He  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  many 
learned  men ;  and  his  Court  was  thronged 
with  famous  mechanicians — ^for  he  pos- 
sessed Charleel^Q  penchant  for  dock-making 
— ^astronomers  and  astrologers,  and  all  the 
professors  of  the  black  art  that  chose  to 
come.  Amongst  the  motley  crowd,  the 
English  alchemist  and  conjuror.  Dr.  John 
Dee,  was  very  conspicuous.  It  is  amusing 
to  note  how  the  doctor  and  the  Emperor 
stood  in  admiring  awe  of  one  another, 
each  holding  the  other  for  a  great  magi- 
cian, and  each  entertaining  a  wholesome 
fear  of  being  found  out  by  his  fellow  adept 
to  be  what  in  modem  parlance  is  desi- 
gnated "a  humbug."  Yet  amid  these 
constructors  of  magic  mirrors  —  these 
needy  adventurers  ¥mo  came  with  a  pro- 
mise of  discovering  for  Rodolph  the  euxk 
of  life  and  the  pmloBopher's  stone,  and 
who  spoke  of  the  production  of  living  men 
in  the  crucible,  and  the  resuscitation  of 
mummies,  as  perfectly  possible  performan- 
ces— mixed  up  with  this  motley  crowd  of 
quacks  and  gamesters,  were  one  or  two 
men  of  remarkable  genius.  It  was  from 
Prague  that  the  iUustrious  Kepler  an- 
nounced his  discovery  of  the  planets  moving 
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in  elliptic  orbits  round  the  sun ;  he  having 
succeeded  the  great  Dane,  Tycho  Brahe, 
as  ^'  His  Imperial  Majesty's  Mathemati- 
cian"— a  post  of  more  honor  than  profit. 

Rodolpn's  moodiness  at  length  reached 
its  highest  pitch.  Tycho  Brahe  had 
drawn  a  horoscope  for  him,  the  purport 
of  which  was,  that  he  ought  not  to  marry, 
since  danger  threatened  him  from  his 
nearest  relation,  his  own  son.  This  prog- 
nostication caused  him  to  put  off  his  mar- 
riage with  one  princess  or  another  from 
time  to«time :  but  he  was  mortally  vexed 
when  these  ladies,  tired  of  such  a  procras- 
tinating wooer,  were  married  to  suitors 
of  more  punctual  habits.  His  dread  of 
violence  from  his  &mily  was  excited  still 
more  by  the  appearance  of  Halley's  comet 
in  1607,  which  seemed  a  confirmation  of 
all  his  gloomy  forebodings.  No  persons 
could  then  approach  him  without  being 
searched,  lest  they  should  have  weapons 
concealed  about  tnem.  His  bedroom  was 
like  a  fortified  place,  and  he  would  often 
jump  up  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
make  the  governor  of  his  palace  search 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  building. 
For  months  together  the  inhabitants  of 
Prague  knew  not  whether  he  was  alive  or 
dead,  it  being  only  at  long  intervals  that 
he  allowed  them  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his 
'^sacred"  person  at  the  palace  wmdows. 

But  while  Rodolph  was  tossing  madly 
on  his  unperial  bed  of  thorns,  the  world 
did  not  stand  still.  Protestantism  had 
taken  deep  root  in  Austria,  and  was  push- 
ing its  way  energetically  in  the  capital 
itself;  and  it  taxed  all  the  powers  of  the 
bigoted  Ferdinand  of  Gratz  to  counteract 
it  m  Styria,  Oamiola,  and  Carinthia.  But 
at  length  his  rough  soldiery,  with  fire  and 
sword,  dragooned  the  people  into  submis- 
sion to  the  old  idolatry ;  while  many  of 
the  nobles  fled  to  Bohemia,  where  they 
afterward  fought  strenuously  against  the 
dominion  of  Austria.  Ferdinand's  exam- 
ple was  copied  by  Rodolph's  councillors 
at  Vienna,  the  ecclesiastics  Dietrichstein 
and  Cl(y3el ;  and  the  stir  caused  by  their 
reactionary  measures  was  at  its  height, 
when,  by  the  Familv  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
(concocted  by  Clesel,)  Rodolph  was  forced 
to  resign  the  crowns  of  Austria  Proper 
and  Himgary  in  fevor  of  his  brother, 
Matthias.  He  was  soon  afterward  com- 
pelled by  his  Bohemian  subjects  to  sign 
the  &mous  Mmestdts-JBrief,  which  se- 
cured to  them  rail  religious  liberty.  In 
1611  he  was  obliged  by  his  brother  to 
12 
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renoimce  the  crown  of  Bohemia  also, 
which  he  had  fondly  hoped  to  retain ;  and 
so  was  left  in  possession  only  of  his  barren 
dignity  as  head  of  the  German  Empire. 
A  few  months  afterward,  he  died  very 
suddenly,  his  heart  haying  been  broken 
by  the  demise  of  his  favorite  old  lion,  and 
of  two  eagles,  which  he  had  fed  every  day 
with  his  own  hands. 

Matthias  was  a  little,  weakly  man, 
whose  mission  seemed  to  be  to  dance  as 
long  and  as  often  as  the  gout  would  let 
him.  His  reign  is  principsJly  remarkable 
for  the  defenestratio  JPragensis,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
The  Bohemians,  in  1617,  were  so  foolish  as 
to  elect  for  their  King  the  bitterly  Papis- 
tic Ferdinand  of  Gratz.  They  thought 
themselves  safe  in  their  liberties  because 
he  was  condescending  enough  to  swear 
devoutly  to  observe  the  Majestdts-Brief; 
as  if,  forsooth,  a  Popish  Monarch  could 
be  bound  by  any  the  most  solemn  oath. 
The  provisions  of  this  Royal  Letter  were 
soon  broken  through  by  the  Papist  party, 
the  Archbishop  of  Prague  giving  orders 
for  the  destruction  of  two  Protestant 
churches  which  were  being  built  under  its 
guarantee.  But  the  Protestants  deter- 
mined to  oust  the  Papal  members  of  the 
Regency;  and  just  as  Ferdinand  was 
being  proclaimed  King  of  Hungary  at 
Presburg,  his  representatives  in  Bohemia 
were  expelled  from  the  council-chamber ; 
the  two  most  obnoxious,  Martinitz  and 
Slawata,  with  the  Secretary,  being  flung 
out  of  the  window,  according  to  an  ancient 
custom  of  the  country.  Though  these 
ejected  councillors  were  thrown  from  a 
great  height,  their  ample  cloaks  filling 
with  air,  broke  their  fall,  and  they  alighted 
without  much  injury  on  a  heap  of  waste 
paper  and  rubbish.  Philip  Fabricius,  the 
polite  secretary,  who  was  forwarded  last, 
is  even  said  to  have  had  presence  of  mind 
and  breath  enough  to  beg  His  Excellency's 

Sardon,  as  he  fell  on  the  top  of  Baron 
[artinitz.  This  was  the  signal  for  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Protestant  Bohe- 
mians at  once  takm^  up  arms  in  defence 
of  their  solemn  ri^ts,  and,  as  the  first 
step,  expelling  those  pestilential  Marplots, 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

When  news  of  this  outbreak  reached 
Vienna,  the  eouty  old  Emperor  was  dis- 
posed to  make  concessions  to  the  Bohe- 
mian people ;  and  was  encouraged  in  his 
good  mtentions  by  the  advice  of  his  pre- 
mier and  confessor,  Cardinal  Clesel.    i3ut 


the  bigoted  Ferdinand  strongly  opposed 
this  tendency  to  moderation,  proceeded 
with  the  levies  for  his  army,  and  caused 
Clesel  to  be  suddenly  arrested  and  impri- 
soned. The  death  of  Matthias  followed 
not  long  after  the  coup  d^etat  which  de- 
prived him  of  his  fisivorite  minister.  He 
died  in  1619,  in  almost  the  same  neglect 
as  he  had  brought  upon  his  brother 
Rodolph.  The  dying  monarch  was  in 
fact  deserted  by  all,  while  Ferdinand's 
apartments  were  crowded  with  courtiers 
ready  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
rising  luminary. 

Now  came  the  stormy  days  of  Ferdi- 
NAND  n.,  the  motto  of  whose  life  was : 
^^Better  a  desert  than  a  country  fvXL  of 
heretics?'*  Of  his  piety  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  question ;  for  did  he  not 
attend  mass  twice  every  day,  with  extra 
performjmces  on  Sunday?  And  what 
though  his  rough  troops,  year  irfter  year, 
ravaged  whole  districts,  passing  over  the 
country,  from  end  to  end,  like  swarms  of 
locusts,  leaving  behind  them  leveled 
cornfields,  burned  hamlets,  and  pale  fiun- 
ished  wretches,  whose  little  all  they  had 
distroyed  ?  Yet  Ferdinand  must  be  ac- 
counted one  of  the  world%  worthies :  for 
was  he  not  the  first  Austrian  Emperor 
that  joined  in  the  Corpus-Christi  proces- 
sion, taper  in  hand  ?  and  did  he  not  yield 
himself  up,  body  and  soul,  to  the  whims 
of  his  Jesuit  advisers,  who  had  free  ao* 
cess  to  him  even  at  midnight?  What 
more  could  a  right-minded  ruler  do  for 
the  good  of  his  people  ? 

We  have  no  space  for  the  details  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War ;  of  some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  actors  in  which  bloody  drama 
a  notice  has  recently  appeared  in  these 
pages.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  while  Ferdi- 
nand was  elected  Emperor  of  the  Romans 
at  Frankfort,  he  was  deposed  at  Pftkgae, 
the  Bohemians  denouncing  him  as  *^  the 
arch-enemy  of  Uberty  of  conscience,  and  a 
slave  of  opain  and  the  Jesuits.**  They 
unfortunately  chose  in  his  stead  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine  Frederick,  who,  bdng  a 
Calvinist,  was  almost  as  obnoxious  to  the 
Lutherans  of  Germany  as  a  P^ist  would 
have  been.  Under  the  advice  of  his  nncile, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  of  his  own 
court-preacher,  Scultetus,  the  jovi^  easy- 
tempered  Frederick  accepted  a  poet  of 
danger  which  demanded  a  man  of  mfinite 
resource  and  dauntless  courage.  No 
Englishman  can  studv  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  James  L  without  a  pang  of  deep 
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regret  that  that  cruelest  of  pedants, 
lured  by  the  phantom  of  a  Spanish  match, 
afforded  such  scant  aid  to  his  son-in-law 
the  Palatine,  and  to  the  Protestant  cause 
generally.  Yet  if  we  fairly  review  the 
character  of  the  Bohemian"  Winter  King," 
frivolous  and  utterly  helpless  as  it  was,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  a  much  different 
result  would  have  been  secured,  had  James 
assisted  him  with  ever  such  ample  supplies. 
The  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  speedily 
put  an  end  to  his  reign,  and  sent  him,  a 
helpless  fu^tiv^  to  wander  piteously  up 
and  down  Europe,  while  his  unfortunate 
subjects  were  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Jesuitic  puppet  of  an  Emperor,  who 
did  not  think  it  at  all  incumbent  on  him 
to  observe  the  promise  of  amnesty  given 
by  his  generals  on  entering  Prague  after 
their  victory.  So,  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1621,  in  the  AUatadt  JRing^  the  chief 
nobility  of  Bohemia  were  beheaded,  meet- 
ing their  fate  with  the  joy  of  martyrs 
strong  in  the  faith,  while,  to  add  to  their 
cheer,  a  beautiful  rainbow  spanned  the 
horizon.  The  Majestdts-Brief  and  other 
charters  of  the  kingdom  were  brought  to 
Vienna,  where  his  plain-spoken  Ik^esty 
received  them  with  the  words:  "These, 
then,  are  the  rags  of  waste-paper  which 
have  given  so  much  trouble  to  our  prede- 
cessors.^' So  ended  the  laws,  liberties, 
literature,  and  language  of  Bohemia. 

In  the  long  contest  which  followed, 
there  figured  many  brave  soldiers  on  both 
sides.  When  the  reigning  Protestant 
princes  abandoned  the  cause  of  their  suffer- 
nig  brethren,  a  struggle  was  still  kept  up  in 
its  behalf  by  such  bold  partisans  as  Count 
Mansfield  and  Christian  of  Brunswick, 
who  served  to  maintam  a  sort  of  skirmish, 
till  the  lion  of  the  north,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  was  ready  to  bound  upon  the  scene. 
The  imperial  side  was  not  without  its 
great  warriors  also— the  eccentric  Tilly, 
the  dashing  Pappenheim,  (the  Murat  of 
his  day,)  and  the  mysterious  Wallenstein. 
The  true  character  and  purposes  of  the 
l:ist  will  always  afford  as  much  scope  for 
dispute  as  do  the  virtues  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  in  our  own  history.  His  chief 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  many  readers  will  be 
his  having  ftiniished  in  lus  life  and  &te  a 
subject  for  Schiller's  noblest  drama.  That 
he  was  a  man  remarkable  in  mind  and 
body,  in  enterprise,  success,  and  fate, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  nor  yet  that  he 
saved  the  Austrian  Empire  more  than 
once.    After  his  discomfiture  at  Stralsund, 


the  influence  of  Wallenstein  with  his 
master  had  declined;  and  he  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  design 
of  rendering  the  Emperor  still  more  abso- 
lute by  a  massacre  of  the  troublesome 
nobles  when  he  was  ousted  from  his  post 
as  generalissimo,  to  please  the  Pope  and 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  troubled  with  the 
notion  that  he  was  about  to  erect  Aus- 
tria into  the  position  of  a  universal  mon- 
archy. 

Just  as  the  Emperor  had  thus  cut  off 
his  own  right  hand,  and  rendered  himself 
almost  helpless,  the  Swedish  hero  landed 
first  on  German  soil,  and  carried  aU  before 
him.  Yet,  through  the  culpable  opposi- 
tion of  the  Electors  of  Bradenburg  and 
Saxonv,  he  was  not  at  hand  to  prevent 
the  taking  of  Magdeburg  by  the  Imperial- 
ists, who,  imder  Pappenheim  and  Tilly, 
sacked  and  burnt  that  fine  old  town,  and 
ruthlessly  slew  30,000  out  of  36,000  in- 
habitants. For  this  bloody  victory,  a 
Te  Deum  was  chanted  with  due  devotion 
in  the  cathedral. 

The  disastrous  battle  of  Leipsic  led  the 
Emperor  to  negotiate  afresh  with  Wallen- 
stein, and  to  reappoint  him  as  command- 
er-in-chief, with  aosolute  power.  And  so 
the  Swedish  king  and  tne  great  Fried- 
lander  met  at  last  on  the  field  of  Liitzen, 
when  the  former  gained  the  battle,  but 
lost  his  life.  There  are  few  characters  in 
the  annals  of  war^e  upon  whom  we  can 
dwell  with  such  pleasure  as  upon  Gusta- 
vus Adolphus.  Especially  in  tnat  waver- 
ing age  of  German  politics,  he  stands  out 
as  a  giant  amongst  a  tribe  of  dwarfs,  with 
his  noble  presence  and  heroic  mind.  His 
&ults,  conspicuous  though  they  be,  seem 
but  as  the  foil  to  add  luster  to  the  rare 
jewel  of  his  virtue.  His  is  a  story  which 
will  ever  excite  interest  and  admiration,  as 
long  as  anv  love  for  war  and  its  literature 
animates  the  mind  and  pulse  of  Englishmen. 
The  news  of  his  death  fell  like  a  thunder- 
clap on  the  ears  of  the  Protestants  through- 
out Europe ;  and  great  was  the  counter- 
jov  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  who  had  a 
jubilant  Te  Deum  sung^in  all  the  churches. 
The  banished  king  of  Bohemia  was  struck 
with  paralysis  at  the  sad  tidings,  and  died 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  leaving  be- 
hind him  thirteen  young  children,  and  his 
beautiful  widow,  who  had  to  wander, 
homeless  for  thirty-years,  plagued  by  re- 
lentless hate  and  troublesome  love.  Fred- 
erick, craven-heart  that  he  was,  had  in 
1629  offered  to  give  up  his  children  to  the 
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tender  care  of  the  Vienna  Jesnits,  to  go 
humbly  upon  his  knees  for  pardon,  and  to 
retire  as  a  pensioned  exile  to  Holland,  pro- 
vided only  that  his  family  might  be  re- 
stored to  their  former  dignities  and  pos- 
sessions. Little  could  he  foresee  the 
greater  honors  reserved  for  his  descend- 
ants, who  were  to  furnish  occupants  for 
three  of  the  principal  European  thrones — 
England,  in  the  House  of  Hanover;  France, 
in  that  of  Orleans ;  and  Austria,  in  that 
of  Lorraine. 

The  Swedish  giant  being  disposed  o^ 
Wallenstein,  always  accounted  an  evil, 
was  now  considered  to  be  an  unnecessary 
one;  and  he  was  very  systematically 
trapped  in  the  midst  of  his  wild  schemes, 
and  done  to  death  like  a  spider  smothered 
in  his  own  web.  The  details  of  the  im- 
perial preparations  for  getting  rid  of  this 
two-edgea  tool,  and  of  the  rewards  which 
were  heaped  upon  those  who  executed  the 
murderous  deed,  are  but  as  one  stone 
more  added  to  that  pillar  of  infamous  in- 
gratitude which  towers  over  against  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  may  yet  some  day 
crush  it  in  the  dust.  He  was  sacrificed  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  upstart  Spanish  and 
Italian  nobles  at  Vienna,  and  of  those 
meek  and  holy  fathers,  the  Jesuits,  who 
have  always  bestowed  considerable  atten- 
tion and  no  small  pains  on  the  rectification 
of  any  little  matter  which  seemed  to  be 
going  wrong  at  that  congenial  Court. 

In  the  last  scenes  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  the  most  noticeable  figure  is  that  of 
the  brave  and  able  Bernard  of  Weimar, 
the  apt  pupil  of  a  noble  master — Gustavus 
Adolphus.  His  career  was  but  sliort ;  for, 
in  1639,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  he  died 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  "Germany,"  says 
Grotius, "  lost  her  brightest  ornament  and 
her  last  hope — almost  her  only  prince 
who  was  worthy  of  the  name."  After 
him  followed  three  great  captains,  formed 
in  the  same  school — Banier,  Torstensohn, 
and  Wrangel.  Two  years  before  the  Duke 
of  Weimar's  death,  Ferdinand  H.  de- 
])arted  this  life,  holding  in  his  hand  a  con- 
secrated taper,  to  afford  him  li^ht  on  his 
awfulioumey.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  iWdinand  HI.,  another  inheritor  of 
the  gout,  just  as  intolerant  as  his  father, 
but  not  personallv  so  active  in  his  bigotry. 
He  possessed  an  honest  Minister  of  State 
in  Count  Maximilian  Trautmannsdor^  who 
was  his  agent  in  concluding  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  which  terminated  the  horrors 
of  the  terrible  Thirty  Years'  War. 


It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  us,  who 
live  in  such  enviable  peace  and  security, 
to  realize  the  state  oi  Germany  in  those 
warlike  days.  Our  own  civil  wars  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  conducted  as  they 
were  with  truly  English  humanity,  were 
but  child's  play  compared  with  those 
which  desolated  the  Continent  about  the 
same  time.  Let  us  dive  an  example. 
Ferdinand  H.  has  the  mfamy  attachea  to 
him  of  being  the  first  Emperor  who  took 
the  barbarian  Cossacks  i^^  pay,  and  em- 
ployed them  against  his  Throtestant  sub- 
jects. On  one  occasion  some  of  these  sa- 
vages pounced  upon  a  gay  wedding  party 
at  Meseritz,  stripped  naked  all  the  gentle- 
men and  ladies  there  present,  and  after- 
ward publicly  sold  the  dresses  and  jewels 
at  Vienna.  But  even  this  is  a  trifle  com- 
pared with  some  of  their  excesses.  What 
a  pitiable  sight  did  Germany  present,  when 
the  trumpets  of  the  heraldis  announced  to 
the  belligerents  and  to  the  fimiine-stricken 
people  the  conclusion  of  peace — a  blessing 
which  had  been  unknown  to  a  whole  gen- 
eration !  Austria  and  Bohemia  had  suf- 
fered most  severely.  The  strong  castles, 
frowning  donjons,  and  the  inmiense  man- 
sions of  the  old  nobility,  in  the  ample 
courtyards  of  which  a  village  would  have 
had  verge  enough,  were  leveled  with  the 
ground;  and  their  mgeniouB  fountains, 
waterworks,  and  cisterns,  their  grand  gal- 
leries, noble  halls,  and  spacious  kitchens, 
were  utterly  demolished.  Where  for- 
merly stood  prosperous  towns  and  thriv- 
ing hamlets,  was  now  nothing  but  heaps 
of  ruin  and  hastily-made  graves:  where 
fields  of  golden  grain  had  waved  the  pro- 
mise of  wlenty,  was  now  a  tangled  mass 
of  bnishwood,  broken  here  and  there  by 
huge  morasses,  and  serving  as  the  lurk- 
ing-place of  large  gangs  of  robbers  and 
murderers.  From  that  time  dates  the 
system  of  passports,  adopted  in  defence 
against  these  banditti. 

The  weaklv  Ferdinand  m.  was  fright- 
ened out  of  nis  life  on  Easter  Day,  1657. 
A  fire  broke  out,  late  at  nigfat^  in  the  im- 
perial palace,  in  the  very  room  where  the 
Emperor  lay  sick.  A  halberdier  of  the 
miard  anxious  to  save  the  youngest  prince, 
(then  two  months  old,)  was  carrying  it 
off  in  its  little  cot,  when  in  his  haste  he 
fell  and  broke  the  cradle.  The  babe  was 
not  injured;  but  its  imperial &ther was 
so  terrified  that  he  expired  about  three 
hours  afterward.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Leopold  I.,  a  Prince  whom  the 
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Jesuits  style  "  the  Ghreat,"  yet  who  was 
not  remarkable  for  emmence  in  any  good 
quality  of  head  or  heart,  but  only  for  his 
goodfortune. 

Being  a  younger  son,  Leopold  had  been 
brought  up  for  tne  Church ;  and  his  child* 
ish  play  consisted  in  decorating  images  of 
saints  and  tiny  altars.  He  was  but  eigh- 
teen when  he  was  elected  Emperor  of 
Germany,  there  having  been  an  inter-reg- 
num  of  fifieen  months  from  his  &ther's 
death,  during  which  it  was  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
would  not  lose  the  imperial  crown  al- 
together. The  &cetious  Due  de  6ram- 
mont  gives  in  his  Memoirs  a  lively  de- 
scription of  the  young  candidate  for  the 
Boman  scepter.  Amongst  other  amusing 
traits,  he  tells  us  that  Leopold,  while  play- 
ing at  ninepins  one  day  with  Prince  I'or- 
tia,  complained,  when  it  began  to  rain, 
that  the  drops  would  keep  &Jling  into  his 
mouth.  Portia  taxed  his  brain  for  a  re- 
medy, and,  after  much  consideration,  seri- 
ously advised  his  royal  Mend  and  master 
to  snut  his  mouth,  which  he  accordingly 
did,  and — as  we  are  assured  by  the  mer- 
curial Frenchman,  and  can  easily  believe 
— ^found  himself  protected  from  the  evil. 
This  Prince  Portia  was,  next  to  the  Je- 
suits, (of  whose  order  Leopold  was  a  lay 
member,)  the  chief  director  of  all  public 
affidrs.  His  policy  was  of  such  2kfar-niente 
description,  that  he  was  but  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  clever  Spanish  embassador. 
On  his  down&U,  Prince  Lobkowitz  took 
the  helm  of  the  State. 

A  secret  partisan  of  France,  Lobkowitz 
was  opposed  by  the  whole  Spanish  and 
Jesuit  party  in  the  Court.  Being  of  a 
merry  humor,  his  conversation  full  of  wit, 
and  his  demeanor  lively  and  pleasant,  the 
Emperor,  though  himself  grave  and  gran- 
diose, was  never  happy  without  him. 
Lobkowitz  was,  indeed,  so  reckless  of 
speech,  and  so  habitually  turned  every  one 
into  ridicule,  that  it  is  wonderftd  how  he 
maintained  his  position  so  long.  At 
length,  ho  wever,  a  formidable  enemy  arose 
against  him,  in  the  person  of  Leopold's 
second  wife,  the  Tyrolese  Princess  Clau- 
dia, a  woman  of  great  energy  and  spirit, 
whom  the  premier  had  mortsdly  ofiended 
by  some  indiscreet  remarks  -^idnch  he  had 
hazarded  respecting  her. 

Leopold  was  very  generous  to  his  old 
friends  and  preceptors  the  Jesuits;  and 
while  his  troops  were  plundering  his  pro- 
vinces in  default  of  pay,  he  yet  kept  giv- 


ing largely  to  these  greedy  sons  of  the 
horse-leech.  Amongst  other  foolish  do- 
nations, he  conferred  on  the  Society  the 
rich  county  of  Clatz  in  Silesia ;  but  the 
daring  Lobkowitz  annulled  the  gift  by 
tearing  the  title-deed  in  pieces ;  and  when 
they  came  to  fetch  it,  he  pointed  them  to 
the  legend  at  the  top  of  a  crucifix,  J.  N. 
R.  J.,  {iesu8  l^azarenua  Rest;  Sitdoeortmi^ 
which  he  interpreted  to  them  as  meaning, 
Sam  'Nihil  ^Reportabunt  Jesuita^  "Now 
shall  the  Jesuits  carry  off  nothing.''  Even 
in  his  last  will  this  mveterate  joker  and 
warm  hater  of  the  Society  contrived  a 
pleasing  surprise  for  the  holy  fathers. 
After  a  preamble  running  in  terms  of  the 
most  devout  and  piteous  contrition,  it 
proceeded*^ to  bestow  on  these  reverend 
men,  "  as  a  token  of  the  love  he  always 
bore  them,  and  for  the  gladdening  of  their 
hearts,  80,000' —  Here  the  page  ended, 
and,  on  turning  the  leaf,  the  eager  readers 
would  find — "  board-nails  for  a  new  build- 
ing." 

On  October  17th,  1674,  Lobkowitz  was 
suddenly  arrested  and  deprived  of  all  his 
dignities  and  honors,  though  but  the  pre- 
ceding evening  he  had  been  received  at 
Court  with  every  mark  of  fiivor.  He  was 
banished  to  his  estate  of  Raudnitz  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  there  as  closely  watched  as  i£ 
in  a  prison.  Tet  his  hi^h  spirits  never 
failed  him.  He  had  a  hs^  prepared,  we 
are  told,  one  half  with  princely  splendor, 
and  the  other  as  a  wretched  hovel ;  living 
in  the  former  as  befitted  his  previous  high 
station,  and  in  the  latter  in  a  style  corres- 
pondent with  his  supposed  deep  fidl,  and 
covering  the  waUs  wkh  anecdotes  in  ridi- 
cule  of  his  enemies. 

After  Lobkowitz,  succeeded  as  favorite 
the  Italian  Count  Montecuculi,  who  had 
been  the  first  to  rout  the  Turks,  and  was 
a  thoroughly  scientific  general.  Though 
a  cold,  unscrupulous  intriguer,  he  was 
withal  a  man  of  varied  talent.  He  was 
President  of  the  Society  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophers; and  could  recite,  word  for 
word,  the  mystic  writings  of  our  Rosicru- 
cian  countryman,  Robert  Flood.  After 
him  the  place  of  power  was  occupied  by 
the  apostate  Sinzendorf —  a  scion  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  house  to  which  the 
&mous  Moravian  Bishop  Zinzendorf  be- 
longed. This  personage  availed  himself 
extensively  of  the  privilege  which  he  pos- 
sessed, according  to  old  custom,  of  ren- 
dering no  account  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture ;  and,  besides  accumulating  wealth  in 
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other  nefarious  ways,  impudently  and 
openly  carried  on  the  trade  of  manufac- 
turing counterfeit  money.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  unmasked,  tried  before 
a  commission,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  and  the  coniSscation  of  all 
his  estates.  But  his  sentence  proved  to 
be  merely  nominal ;  for  he  died  at  liberty, 
and  worth  700,000  florins.  He  was  fol- 
lowed as  premier  by  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  and  ^aron  Hocher,  a  "  red-tapist," 
who  left  behind  him  a  fortune  of  a  million 
florins — at  that  time  an  enormous  amount 
for  one  of  his  extraction  to  amass. 

Though  Leopold,  so  far  as  his  own  lit- 
tle person  was  concerned,  was  more  dis- 
creet than  warlike,  yet  his  reign  of  nearly 
half  a  century  was  enlivened  with  a  good 
deal  of  fighting.  The  Hungarians  rose  in 
insurrection  agaiust  the  Austrian  tyranny, 
and  gave  some  trouble  to  the  Viennese 
CamariUa.  It  seems  certain,  indeed,  that 
a  regular  plan  was  formed,  as  early  as 
1626,  for  chafing  the  proud  Hungarians 
into  rebellion,  and  then  trampling  idl  their 
rights  for  ever  in  the  dust.  This  scheme 
was  now  carried  out.  The  devout  direct- 
ors of  Leopold's  right  arm  thought  this 
a  favorable  time  for  letting  its  weight  be 
felt  in  Protestant  Hungary ;  and  those 
who  wish  to  refresh  their  ideas  of  Jesuit 
gentleness  and  Austrian  amiability  will  do 
well  to  study  the  details  of  the  revenge 
which  was  taken  on  the  hapless  inhabi- 
tants of  that  fine  country.  Amongst  other 
measures  of  severity,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Lutheran  pastors  were  summoned  to- 
gether, charged  with  conspiracy,  and  con- 
signed to  the  dungeons  of  Bohemia,  where 
they  mostly  disappeared.  Thirty-eight  of 
them,  however,  were  sold  as  galley-slaves 
to  Naples,  at  fifty  crowns  per  head ;  and 
the  brave  Dutch  Admiral,  De  Ruyter, 
had  the  happiness  of  obtaining  the  libera^ 
tion  of  most  of  them.* 

But  Leopold  had  to  deal  with  another 
and  more  formidable  foe.  The  Turks, 
who  had  behaved  as  tolerably  good  neigh- 
bors for  some  fifty  years,  at  last  began  to 
encroach  so  much  on  Hungary,  that  the 
emperor  thought  it  necessary  to  declare 
war  against  them  in  1 661 .  His  arms  were 
at  first  not  very  successful ;  but  at  length, 
on  August,  1664,  Montecuculi   won   his 


*  Richard  Baxter  mentions  this  circumstance  in 
bis  Life,  and  adds  that  "  some  of  them  were  largelj 
relieved  by  collections  in  London." — BeUquia  Boon- 
iariane^  part  iii.,  p.  183. 


great  victory  over  the  infidels  at  St.  Gott- 
hardt ;  and  a  peace  was  concluded,  re- 
markably favorable  to  the  Turks.  In  Julv, 
1683,  however,  the  invaders  returned  in 
greater  force,  and  the  imperial  family  had 
•to  fly  fi-om  Vienna  with  all  haste.  On 
stopping  for  the  night  at  Kom-Neuburg, 
such  was  the  confi^ion,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  could  procure  some  eggs, 
to  stay  the  gnawings  of  hunger ;  and  on 
the  following  day  they  traveled  up  the 
Danube  drearily,  the  enraged  peasants 
shouting  terrible  threats  into  the  imperial 
carriage.  Vienna  was  speedily  invested 
by  the  unbelievers;  and  though  its  de- 
fense was  conducted  with  consummate 
ability,  by  Count  Starhemberg,  it  must 
have  yielded  to  a  dreadful  fistte,  i^  at  the 
last  hour,  the  King  of  Poland,  the  brave 
and  jovial  John  Sobiesky,  had  not  come 
to  its  rescue.  By  him  and  Duke  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  the  invading  host  was  utterly 
routed ;  and  the  immense  stores  and  luxu- 
ries of  the  Turks  became  a  predons  prize 
for  the  wretched  remains  or  the  Viennese 
population.  Many  landlords  who  had  pos- 
sessed houses  in  the  suburbs,  and  supposed 
themselves  to  be  ruined  by  the  demolition 
of  their  property,  found,  on  searching  out 
the  old  sites  of  their  buildings,  their  cel- 
lars and  vaults  so  crammed  with  goods  of 
all  sorts  as  to  enable  them  to  erect  much 
more  handsome  edifices  than  those  which 
they  had  previously  owned.  For  this  sig- 
nal deliverance,  Leopold,  with  the  charac- 
teristic insolence  of  his  house,  had  scarce- 
ly the  grace  to  thank  the  Polish  king  at 
sQl,  thinking  it  quite  proper  to  treat  nim 
with  the  most  chilling  coldness. 

Yet  the  most  troublesome  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Austria  was  the  "  most  Christian 
King,"  Louis  XIV.,  whose  grasping  am- 
bition caused  great  commotion  in  Europe 
for  many  years.  In  resistance  to  him, 
however,  Austria  obtained  tJie  aid  of  the 
two  great  maritime  powers,  England  and 
Holland,  who  thought  they  perceived  a 
danger  of  the  establishment  of  a  univer- 
sal monarchy,  or  at  least  of  France  ac- 
quiring an  undue  preponderance  in  Eu- 
rope. Marlborough,  Prince  Eugene,  and 
the  Grand  Pensionarv  Heinsius,  all  three 
personal  enemies  of  the  grand  Monarque^ 
now  stood  boldly  forth  against  him ;  and 
to  the  consummate  generalship  of  the  two 
former,  Austria  owed  it  that  she  was  not 
blotted  out  from  the  map  of  Europe. 
Even  the  conceited  little  puppet  of  an 
emperor  wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  (oh  I 
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wondrous  condescension !)  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  accomplished  English 
strategist,  in  which  he  said,  '*  You  have 
erected  to  the  most  illustrious  and  po- 
tent Queen  of  Great  Britain  a  monument 
of  victory  in  Upper  Germany,  whither  the 
glorious  arms  of  the  English  nation  never, 
in  the  memory  of  man,  have  penetrated 
before."  But  Austria  derived  a  yet  great- 
er benefit  from  close  alliance  with  Eng- 
land. The  very  presence  of  a  free  man 
as  a  general  or  embassador  at  the  imperial 
court  seems  to  have  borne  with  it  an 
odor  of  liberty ;  and  from  this  time  may 
be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  per- 
ceptibly increasing  influence  which  English 
modes  of  thought  have  had  in  mitigating 
a  stem  despotism^  and  rendering  it  in 
practice  somewhat  more  like  the  paternal 
rule  which  in  theory  it  professes  to  be. 

Leopold  the  Little  was  very  fond  of  mu- 
sic, and  managed  to  play  pretty  well  on 
the  flute,  spite  of  his  thick  hanging  lip. 
He  composed  trifling  airs  so  neatly  that 
his  bandmaster  one  day  cried  ecstatically, 
"  What  a  pity  that  your  Majesty  was  not 
a  musician  I"  to  which  the  emperor  good- 
humoredly  replied, "  Never  mind :  we  are 
rather  better  off  as  it  is."  He  was  also 
very  fond  of  playing  at  cards,  and  left  in 
his  "  Cracow  Calendar"  amusingly  minute 
particulars  of  his  losses  and  gains  each 
evening,  the  former  being  the  more  fre- 
quent and  considerable.  Like  Rodolph 
II.  he  had  a  passion  for  collecting  odds 
and  ends,  and  paintings  of  all  sorts ;  and 
he  was  the  patron  of  all  the  &mous  alche- 
mists then  extant.  His  librarian.  Lam- 
beck,  had  also  to  contribute^  to  his  amuse- 
ment by  bringing  him  such  "  curiosa  ope- 
ra?'*  as  he  could  find,  to  while  away  the 
time  which,  with  all  his  fiddling  and 
watchmaking  and  performances  of  masses 
and  operas,  still  lay  heavy  on  his  hands. 
Small  in  person  as  in  mind,  the  ^^  holy 
fathers"  must  surely  have  intended  to  sa* 
tirize  him  when  they  dubbed  him  Leo- 
poLDus  Magnus.  His  frtdl  and  tiny  fig- 
ure surmounted  by  a  huge  wig,  his  le^ 
(like  his  intellect)  weak  and  wavering,  his 
speech  thick  and  mumbling,  he  presented 
altogether  as  perfect  a  burlesque  on  all 
that  is  kingly  as  could  anywhere  be  seen. 
Yet  his  pride  was  so  excessive,  and  his 
etiquette  of  such  a  Spanish  temper,  that 
when  his  body-surgeon  had  occasion  to 
touch  him  in  the  course  of  a  medical  ex- 
amination, he  cried,  ^''JEheu  t  this  is  our 
imperial  sacro-Ctesarean  limb !"    But  his 


"sacred"  person  at  last  succumbed  to 
mortal  disease ;  and,  having  caused  his  pri- 
vate band  to  be  summoned  to  his  chamoer 
to  play  to  him  once  more,  he  died  amidst 
sweet  strains  of  instrumental  music. 

Leopold  was  married  three  times.  His 
last  spouse,  who  outlived  him,  was  the 
devout  Eleanor  of  Neuburg,  who  flogged 
herself  till  the  blood  came,  wore  spiky 
bracelets  to  torment  her  wrists,  followed 
processions  barefoot,  and  during  the  per- 
formance of  operas,  at  which  her  husband 
forced  her  to  attend,^  studied  the  Psalter 
bound  up  as  a  libretto.  She  at  times  in- 
flicted severe  chastisement  on  her  son, 
Joseph  I.,  who,  especially  after  being 
elected  King  of  the  Romans,  strongly  ob- 
jected to  suffer  such  unkingly  indignities. 
Her  undue  severity,  however,  so  far  from 
making  him  a  devout  monk,  revolted  his 
spirit,  and  served  only  to  foster  his  favor- 
ite vices. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Joseph  was 
married  to  the  Princess  Amalia  of  Han- 
over, and  at  twenty-six  ascended  the  im- 
perial throne,  on  tne  death  of  his  fiither 
(1705.)  His  short  reign  gave  promise  of 
brighter  days  for  the  German  Protestants. 
His  education  had  been  superintended  by 
Prince  Otto  of  Salm,  who  kept  the  Jesuits 
away  from  him,  and  strove  to  imbue  him 
with  principles  of  toleration.  He  was 
warned  by  a  ghostly  visitant  to  dismiss 
his  ecclesiastical  tutor.  Von  Rummel,  a 
secular  priest,  who  had  unmasked  many 
Jesuitic  plots  and  intrigues.  But  Joseph 
commumcated  the  mystery  to  his  stalwart 
friend,  Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
who  was  then  on  a  visit  at  Vienna,  and 
who,  on  the  next  appearance  of  the  ghost, 
flung  it  bodily  into  the  fosse  of  the  Hof- 
burg,  and  so  effectually  laid  it.  The 
Jesuit  Father  Wiedemann  having  taken 
occasion,  in  a  funeral  oration  on  Leopold, 
to  set  forth  the  doctrine  that  only  those 
princes  enjoyed  good  luck  who  had  been 
fostered  by  the  Order  of  Jesus,  Joseph 
immediately  expelled  him  from  the  Aus- 
trian dominions :  and  when  his  own  con- 
fessor was  summoned  to  Rome,  and  feared 
a  cruel  finite  there,  Joseph  declared  that  if 
he  were  really  compelled  to  go,  all  the 
Jesuits  in  Austria  should  accompany  him 
on  his  journey,  and  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  return. 

His  chief  favorite  was  the  first  Prince 
Lamberg,  who  had  been  his  playfellow  in 
boyhood,  and  like  Lobkowitz,  was  fitted 
to  charm  the  monarch  by  his  happy  tern- 
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per  and  ready  wit.  Joseph  loaded  him 
with  &yors ;  and  when  Lamberg  died,  in 
1711,  in  the  prime  of  life,  his  fondly-at- 
tached master  survived  him  but  four 
weeks,  falling  a  victim  to  that  fell  disease, 
the  small-pox,  then  terribly  &tal  to  both 
high  and  low,  its  proper  treatment  not 
having  been  discovered. 

Joseph  lefb  two  daughters,  but  no  son, 
and  was  consequently  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Ohables  VI.,  who  was  the  last 
Emperor  in  the  direct  tnale  line  of  the 
House  of  Hapsbur^.  His  earlier  years 
were  spent  in  Spam,  where  Austria  was 
strugglmg  for  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
When  he  received  the  news  of  his  brother's 
death,  he  was  shut  up  in  Barcelona,  and, 
in  order  to  reach  Vienna,  he  had  to  sail 
to  Genoa  under  escort  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  men-of-war,  leaving  behind  him  his 
beautiful  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Brimswick,  as 
Queen  Regent  of  Spain.  With  regard  to 
his  claims  to  the  Spanish  crown,  we  can 
not  but  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the 
eccentric  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who,  hav- 
ing Charles's  portrait  in  ms  rin^,  and 
meeting  the  Duke  of  Yendome  with  that 
of  the  rival  king,  Philip,  suspended  from 
his  neck,  asked  that  cynical  personage, 
"Are  we  not  a  couple  of  good-natured 
old  pigs,  to  fight  so  hard  for  these  two 
imbeciles  ?  Whichever  way  matters  turn 
out,  Spain  will  have  a  bad  King."  In 
fact,  these  wars  of  succession,  intended  to 
regulate  "the  balance  of  power" — in 
which  England  bore  a  part  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  her  real  interests  in  the  affair, 
and  squandered  thousands  of  lives  and 
millions  of  money  for  a  perfectly  ideal 
benefit — were  generally  arranged  by  the 
potent  hand  of  Death  in  away  quite  diverse 
from  any  issue  of  which  the  several  belli- 
gerents had  dreamt. 

Charles  VI.  was  of  middle  height,  and 
of  stem  and  melancholy  appearance. 
Though  of  a  benevolent  disposition,  he 
had  become  so  starched  with  tne  pompous 
affectations  of  the  Peninsula,  that  he  was 
never  seen  to  laugh,  and  he  showed  in  all 
his  movements  the  true  Spanish  phlegm 
and  listlessness.  Yet  he  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  his  Jesuit  preceptors ;  his  inter- 
course with  the  Dutch  and  English,  and 
his  varied  adventures  in  Spain,  having  en- 
larged his  ideas  beyond  the  scope  of  such 
devotees  as  Loopold  I.  He  followed  his 
brother's  example  in  checking  the  infiu- 
enceof  the  Jesuits,  stayed  the.  persecution 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  corrected 


many  of  the  notorious  abuses  and  scan- 
dals of  conventual  life.  He  was  as  pas- 
sionately fond  of  field-sports  as  if  he  nad 
been  of  British  birth.  Undaunted  by  wet 
or  cold,  he  would  be  out  for  days  togeth- 
er, pursuing  his  &vorite  pastime  of  hawk- 
ing, or  trackmg  the  wildfowl  over  marsh  and 
moor.  He  also  was  an  excellent  musician, 
had  the  fiunily  taste  for  collecting  coins, 
patronized  painting,  and  adorned  his  capi- 
tal with  many  noble  buildings.  His  other 
diversions  were  the  processions  and  gaudy 
shows  got  up  by  the  priests — ^those  taste- 
fill  decorators  of  the  outer  form  of  reli- 
gion. Being  well  acquainted  with  law, 
and  quite  at  home  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
his  Majesty  delighted  in  reading  and  de- 
ciding on  the  cases  sent  up  from  the  AuUc 
Chancery.  Charles,  however,  labored 
under  the  same  unfortunate  defect  as  his 
fiither.  Both  had  excellent,  wellrtuned 
ears,  but  both  had  thick  tongues  and 
mumbling  mouths ;  a  circumst^mce  which 
led  rude  little  Count  Vitus  iSraatson  on 
one  occasion  to  ask  Charles  repeatedly, 
"  What  does  your  Majesty  say  ?"  adding, 
"  I  don't  understand  a  word  of  all  that 
mumbling ;"  and  when  Charles,  with  ex- 
hausted patience,  blurted  out  intelligibly 
a  piece  of  unpleasant  news,  Trautson  had 
the  gracelessness  to  reply  to  his  sacro- 
CaBsarean  Majesty,  "Well,  well;  now  I 
know  what  I  am  to  tell  mv  brethren. 
But,  mum,  mum,  mum — who  m  the  world 
is  to  understand  that  ?" 

Those  who  wish  to  comprehend  the  per- 
fection of  imperial  etiquette  must  peruse 
Baron  POllnitz's  account  of  the  diuly 
routine  at  the  Court  of  Charles  VL,  who 
was  a  strenuous  upholder  of  all  the  pre- 
ciseness  of  punctilio.  At  dinner,  every 
dish  had  to  pass  through  four-and-twenty 

Eairs  of  hands,  before  it  attained  the 
onor  of  standing  vis-d^s  to  the  Emperor 
and  Empress :  and  at  the  imperial  nmits 
etiquette  was  as  severely  exacted  as  at  the 
imperial  table ;  so  much  so,  that  two  un- 
lucKy  pages  got  into  dire  disgrace  for 
having  presumed,  when  the  Emperor  was 
in  peril  from  an  enraged  boar,  to  oraw  their 
swords  for  his  prot^ection.  ' 

Amongst  the  notabilities  of  Charles's 
Court  was  the  tiny  Abate,  I^etro  Metas- 
tasio,  who  held  the  post  of  ooort  poet,  and 
wrote  an  enormous  quantity  of  melodious 
twaddle,  to  be  set  to  music  in  the  shape 
of  operas,  oratorios,  etc.  He  lived  to  see 
the  reign  of  Joseph  H. ;  and  in  1780  is  ir- 
reverently described  by  Swinburne,  as  » 
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little,  sheepish-looking  old  Abbe,  with  a 
sallow  face,  and  a  wig  of  ^bion  long  de- 
ftinct.  But  the  star  of  the  Court  was 
another  man  of  small  person,  but  of  large 
ability — Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy. 

Eugene  was  brought  up  at  the  Court 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  the  "  great  Monarch" 
took  a  pique  against  the  dark-eyed  boy, 
because  he  looked  him  full  in  the  face, 
and,    as    Louis  probably  thought,  saw 

Site  through  His  Christian  Majesty.  He 
erefore  refused  to  give  the  little  soldier 
a  company,  and  so  raised  up  for  Austria 
her  ablest  defender,  and  for  hmisclf  a  mor- 
tal enemy.  On  betaking  himself  to  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  Eugene  met  with  rapid 
promotion ;  and  in  a  few  years  his  name 
became  &mous  throughout  Europe  by  his 
victories  over  the  Turks.  In  battling 
against  the  French  King,  he  was  an  able 
and  hearty  co-worker  with  his  fiiend 
Marlborough,  and  ever  displayed  the  un- 
affected modesty  and  the  freedom  from 
jealousy  which  are  characteristic  of  truly 
great  minds.  To  him  Austria  owes  more 
than  to  any  of  her  home-bom  generals. 
Eneene  was  both  beloved  and  respected 
by  nis  troops,  whom  he  Uked  to  hear  sing- 
ing cheerily  on  a  long  march,  and  whom 
he  would  sometimes  treat  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  when  the  imperial  treasury  had  no 
pay  for  them.  Even  in  our  own  day  and 
land,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the 
tactics  of  the  clever  little  man,  and  espe- 
dally  from  those  words  of  his  on  promo- 
tion :  "  Let  the  civilians  keep  up  seniority 
as  strictly  as  they  like  in  their  own  offices : 
at  last  it  will  there  also  grow  manifest 
that  it  leads  to  nothing  but  confusion. 
Advancement  by  seniority  in  the  public 
service  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  jea- 
lousy, willfrilness,  and  cabal.  It  is  a  slow 
poison,  which  by  degrees  ruins  armies  and 
whole  states."  Accordinglv  he  abolished 
the  old  system  of  promotion  in  his  own 
army,  and  so  gained  truly  efficient  officers. 
The  Prince  was  a  sturdy  resistor  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  never  forgave  his  keen  sar- 
casms on  their  Order,  and  attempted  to 
get  rid  of  him  in  their  own  peculiar  way. 
Iq  1^12,  he  psdd  a  visit  to  London ;  and 
the  citizens  crowded  so  to  the  landing- 
place  to  see  him,  that  he  was  unable  to 
get  footing  on  shore,  and  had  to  go  higher 
up  the  Thames  and  land  at  Whitehall 
Stairs.  And,  uideed,  he  deserved  the 
best  of  receptions,  as  being  not  only  a 

Eeat  general,  but  one  of  the  very  few 
nest  men  in  a  corrupt  Court.    He  was 


a  great  colletor  ot  paintings  and  engrav- 
ings ;  and,  when  in  London,  might  be  seen 
running  from  shop  to  shop,  and  from  stall 
to  staU,  picking  up  many  curious  books 
and  manuscripts,  of  which  he  had  a  fine 
collection,  among  his  MSS.  being  the  cele- 
brated Peutingerian  Tables.  In  fact,  he 
had  such  a  library  as  might  have  tempted 
many  a  bibliophile  to  break  the  Tenth 
Conmiandment :  for  it  numbered  15,000 
volumes,  which  were  beautiftdly  bound  in 
red  morocco,  with  gilt  edges.  His  kind- 
ness of  heart  led  him  to  benefit  a  great 
number  of  poor  people  by  employing  them 
in  the  erection  of  large  buildings  on  his 
various  estates ;  and,  in  the  time  of  the 
plague,  when  other  employers  were  dis- 
charging all  their  laborers,  Eugene  took  on 
more  hands,  finding  work  for  1500  persons. 
Yet,  spite  of  the  many  reforms  which  he 
either  carried  out  or  projected  in  his  adopt- 
ed coimtry,  spite  of  nis  being  its  bulwark 
for  forty  years,  the  thankless  Charles  VI. 
decide^y  disliked  him,  and  consulted  him 
but  rarely.  Yet  when  Eugene  died  in 
1736,  he  was  buried  with  the  honors  of  an 
imperial  Prince,  the  Emperor  himself  at- 
tending the  frmeral  as  a  private  mourner ; 
and,  but  a  few  years  after,  when  the  impe- 
rial generals  had  suffered  repeated  defeats, 
and  Charles  had  been  compelled  by  the 
Sultan  to  cede  Belgrade,  Servia,  and  part 
of  Wallachia,  he  showed  that  he  then  at 
length  knew  the  worth  of  his  ablest  de- 
fender, by  crying,  "  I  shall  die ;  Belgrade 
is  my  death ;  the  disgrace  kills  me.  What 
if  Eugene  had  lived  to  see  this  ?" 

So  spoke  Charles  on  his  birthday,  Octo- 
ber 1st,  1740 ;  and  within  three  weeks  his 
presage  of  death  was  verified.  His  death- 
bed was  watched  tenderly  by  the  Empress 
— dieweisse  JUesel^  "  white  Lizzy,"  as  her 
husband  used  to  call  her,  though  in  later 
years  her  fair  complexion  had  turned  to  a 
flaming  red,  from  the  use  of  strong  wines 
and  liquors  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Charles  was  succeeded,  according  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by 
his  daughter  Maria  Thsbesa,  who  had 
married  Francis  Stephen,  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, and  who,  immediately  on  her  ac- 
cession, found  herself  encompassed  with 
great  difficulties.  In  the  imperial  treasury 
was  but  little  money;  and  her  army, 
though  amounting  on  the  roll  to  135,000 
men,  mustered  in  the  field  only  68,000. 
And  now  was  the  time  chosen  by  Frederick 
of  Prussia  to  prefer  his  claims  to  Silesia. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  also  disputed  the 
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Austrian  succession.  Beset  on  every  side, 
and  forced  to  flee  from  Vienna,  Maria 
Theresa  took  refuge  at  Presburg,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  "fidelity  of  her  nob^e- 
hearted  Hungarians,"  whom  she  urged 
to  draw  the  sword  in  her  defense.  Her 
majestic  beauty,  her  animated  address, 
and  the  delicacy  and  danger  of  the  situa- 
tion, affected  the  hearts  of  the  Magyars, 
who  in  a  moment  forgot  two  hundred 
years  of  wrongs,  and,  with  clashing 
swords,  shouted.  We  will  die  for  our 
King^  Maria  Theresa !"  They  according- 
ly sent  about  100,000  men  to  her  aid,  and 
saved  her  and  her  thankless  race  from 
utter  destruction. 

We  can  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
the  wars  with  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  France. 
When  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had 
been  concluded,  France  and  Austria,  hi- 
therto bitter  enemies,  at  length  combined, 
as  the  two  great  Catholic  powers,  to  crush 
Protestantism  in  the  person  of  its  chief 
continental  defender,  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
who  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  England.  And  now  broke  out  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  in  which  England  had 
to  furnish  as  lavish  supplies  against  Aus- 
tria as  she  had  formerly  granted  m  aid  of 
that  ungrateful  power,  which,  by-the-by, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  only  half 
the  number  of  troops  which  our  subsidy 
was  calculated  to  provide.  So  has  it  been 
oft  and  again.  England  must,  forsooth, 
squander  millions  of  money  for  the  de- 
fence of  overgrown  tyrannies,  which,  when 
the  pressing  peril  is  past,  are  the  first  to 
square  all  Uttle  accounts  of  gratitude 
by  extemporizing  new  alliances  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  down  the  pride  of  the 
"Islanders,"  and  subduing  their  refrac- 
tory spirits  to  the  unity  of  that  fsiith 
which  best  suits  the  plans  of  despotism. 

Maria  Theresa  had  been  brought  up  in 
severe  simplicity.  Her  education  had  been 
limited ;  and  to  the  end  of  life  she  wrote 
bad  grammar  and  spelt  horribly  in  all  the 
languages  of  which  she  had  a  smattering. 
In  person  she  was  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned; and  when,  with  St.  Stephen's 
crown  surmounting  her  golden  locks, 
which  fell  profuse  and  wavy  over  her 
shoulders,  she  strode  nimbly  up  the  hill 
of  coronation  at  Presburg,  and  brandished 
the  ancient  sword  toward  the  four  points 
of  the  compass,  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  the  Hungarians,  charmed  with  the 
fairy  flush  of  her  features  and  the  majestic 
grace  of  her  form,  should  think  her  to  the 


full  as  fit  to  occupy  a  throne  as  any  of  the 
dwarfs  and  dolts  who  had  preceded  her. 
Impetuous  in  all  she  undertook,  enthusias- 
tic in  love  and  friendship,  she  never  forgot 
the  least  proof  of  attachment ;  and  she 
doubtless  intended,  according  to  her  light, 
to  be  the  mother  of  her  people.  But  the 
light  was  a  misleading  light;  and  her 
energies  were  principally  devoted  to  the 
propagation  of  Romanism  in  her  domi- 
iiions.  She  felt  no  scruple  about  deport- 
ing Protestant  heiresses  from  their  homes, 
bringing  them  up  in  convents,  and  then 
bestowing  them  m  marriage  on  Papistic 
courtiers.  By  her  "  reli^ous  commissions" 
she  kept  a  strict  watch  over  all  "  here- 
tics," carrying  off  their  books  of  devotion, 
and  "  transplanting"  many  Lutherans  from 
Upper  Austria,  Styria,  and  Carinthia,  to 
Transylvania  or  the  Banat.  In  her  cha- 
racter, self-suflicient  pride  and  homely 
good-humor  were  curiously  blended. 
When  news  was  brought  to  her  one 
evening  that  an  heir  was  bom  to  her  se- 
cond son,  Leopold,  she  ran  from  her  cabi- 
net along  the  outer  rooms  and  passages 
into  the  imperial  theater,  and,  leanms 
over  the  front  of  her  own  box,  shontea 
down  into  the  pit,  in  the  broadest  Vienna 
dialect,  "  Poldy  has  a  boy ;  and  just  on 
my  wedding-day,  too,  as  a  token  of  re- 
membrance. Isn't  he  gallant  ?"  Well 
might  the  audience  be  electrified  at  the 
startling  announcement,  so  utterly  at  va 
riance  with  the  stiff  etiquette  of  the  pater- 
nal Charles.  Yet  she  addressed  even  her 
favorite  minister.  Prince  Kaunitz,  in  the 
form  of  grammar  usually  reserved  in  Ger- 
many for  conveying  orders  to  the  hum- 
blest menials. 

The  Empress  rose  at  five  in  summer, 
and  sue  in  \vintcr ;  took  short  and  hasty 
meals ;  worked  hard  in  her  cabinet  most 
of  the  day,  generally  with  the  doors  and 
windows  open,  and  often  without  fire, 
even  in  cold  weather;  attended  masses 
daily ;  had  a  regular  game  at  *^  faro  ;'* 
took  her  broth,  and  went  early  to  bed. 
She  was  very  fond  of  scandal,  and  bated 
the  English  because  of  their  being  such 
stiff-necked  heretics.  This  aversion  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  her  pocketing  as 
much  of  their  gold  as  they  oonldbe  induced 
to  part  with;  but  did  hinder  her  sons 
from  being  permitted  to  visit  our  shores, 
when  travelmg  in  France  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  ideas.  Her  husband,  Fbah- 
CIS  of  Lorraine,  though  co-regent  with 
Maria  Theresa,  and  crowned  Emperor  at 
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Frankfort  in  1 745,  always  occumed  much 
the  same  position  as  our  own  JPrince  Al 
bert,  though  with  a  far  inferior  reputation 
for  all  conjugal  and  princely  virtues.  He 
was  simply  the  husband  of  the  lady-ruler 
of  the  people,  who  would  never  permit 
him  to  middle  with  state  busifiess.  ThiBfai- 
neant  standing  the  poor  Emperor  scarce- 
ly liked;  yet  he  managed  to  preserve 
his  good-humor,  and  took  to  doing  a  little 
business  on  his  own  account.  By  the  re- 
venue which  he  drew  from  his  duchy  of 
Tuscany,  (given  him  in  exchange  for  Lor- 
raine,) and  the  inheritance  left  him  by  his 
aunt  the  Countess  Palatine,  he  amassed  a 
considerable  sum  of  money ;  part  of  which 
he  employed  in  stockjobbmg  and  carrying 
on  business  as  a  banker  in  every  part  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  under  the  names  of 
his  various  agents.  Ho  was  also  a  share- 
holder in  several  commercial  under  tak- 
ings, both  in  Belgium  and  England  ;  and 
furnished,  as  a  public  contractor,  the 
clothing,  arms,  horses,  and  accouterments 
for  the  whole  imperial  army.  Nay,  so 
thoroughly  hmirgeois  was  this  mercantile 
emperor  in  his  notions,  that  he  actually 
undertook,  more  than  once  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  the  contract  for  supplying 
with  provisions  the  army  of  the  Empress' 
arch-enemy,  Frederick  of  Prussia.  This 
stretch  of  liberality  doubtless  startled  his 
spouse,  wheil  first  it  reached  her  imperial 
ears.  But,  with  all  his  faults,  Maria  The- 
resa loved  her  handsome  husband  well, 
and  mourned  his  death  sincerely. 

Her  favorite  minister  was  the  famous 
Prince  Kaunitz,  to  whom  Austria  was  in- 
debted for  two  great  alterations  in  her 
policy :  the  one  was,  the  entering  into  alli- 
ance with  hei^  traditional  enemy,  France  ; 
and  the  other,  the  expulsion  of  the  Je- 
suits. This  sharp-witted  beau  soon  pushed 
aside  the  bungling  Bartenstein  and  the 
other  corrupt  officials  of  the  old  school, 
and  established  himself  in  that  high  repu- 
tation for  the  successful  management  of 
affairs  which  caused  him  long  to  be  styled 
"the  driver  of  the  European  coach."  He 
had  been  embassador  at  Paris,  had 
plunged  eagerly  into  all  its  gayeties  and 
excesses,  and  was  so  thoroughly  imbued 
with  admiration  for  all  that  was  iF'rench, 
that  he  never  rested  till  he  had  effected 
that  alliance  which,  cemented  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Louis  XVI,  Mdth  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, lasted  till  the  revolution  which  de- 
prived them  both  of  life.  Little  could  the 
astute  Austrian  perceive  of  the  deluge 


which  was  coming  to  sweep  away  that 
rotten  old  state-fabric.  Mixing  but  with 
dandified  courtiers  like  himself,  he  knew 
and  cared  nothing  about  the  new  ideas 
which  were  already  fermenting  amongst 
the  Frendi  philosophers  and  commonalty, 
and  which  at  last  burst  forth  in  such  a  dire 
ebullition. 

Kaunitz,  in  his  riper  years,  was  a  man 
of  peculiar  manners  of  life.  He  resembled 
his  imperial  mistress  somewhat  in  his  ge- 
neral appearance,  being  tall  and  well- 
made,  of  "^ery  fair  complexion,  with  light 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  feut  his  theory  of 
living  was  directly  opposed  to  hers.  While 
she  wrote  with  doors  and  windows  thrown 
open,  her  premier  never  went  into  the 
open  air,  even  in  the  dog-days,  without 
carefully  covering  his  mouth  with  a  hand- 
kerchief. He  wrapped  himself  up  tenderly 
in  several  silk  cloaks,  varying  m  number 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Such  nursing  would  soon  enervate  and  kill 
most  men :  but  this  careful  old  beau  was 
enabled  by  his  position  to  carry  out  his 
system  with  a  completeness  which  a  poor 
commoner  could  never  attain,  and  so  ma- 
naged to  live — if  such  a  hothouse  vegeta- 
tion can  be  called  living — to  the  age  of 
eighty-four.  So  attentive  to  self  was  this 
diplomatic  dandy,  that,  whether  at  home  or 
dining  out,  he  thought  nothing  of  pulling 
out  of  his  pocket  a  complete  apparatus  for 
cleansing  his  teeth,  which  he  would,  with 
great  nonchalance,  use  before  company 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  illustrating  the 
dental  performance  with  divers  disagree- 
able noises.  Once,  however,  when  he  was 
producing  his  instruments  at  the  table  of 
Baron  Breteuil,  the  French  embassador, 
the  sly  host  cried  out  to  his  disgusted 
guests,  ^^'Ijevonsfwus — le  Prince  veut Stre 
8€ul ;"  a  reproof  which  deterred  Kaunitz 
from  ever  again  accepting  an  invitation  to 
dine  from  home.  His  religion  was  per- 
formed in  as  comfortable  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible :  for,  with  all  his  fondness  for  music, 
he  heard  mass  only  in  his  own  house ; 
and  the  service  was  made  to  occupy  only 
ten  minutes. 

Notwithstanding  his  petty  peculiarities, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  superior  abi- 
lities of  Kaunitz ;  but  his  admiration  of 
the  French  (as  well  as  the  large  sums  which 
he  received  from  the  Court  of  Versailles) 
bewitched  him  into  preferring  them  to  his 
own  countrymen,  and  making  use  of  their 
language  exclusively,  instead  of  his  homely 
mother-tongue.    His  treatment  of  artists 
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and  literarjr  men  was  one  of  the  brightest 
traits  in  his  character:  while  the  proud 
and  ignorant  Austrian  nobility  behaved  to 
them  with  brutal  scorn,  he  lavished  on 
them  every  distinction.  Gluck  often  dined 
with  him,  an  honored  guest ;  and  Robert- 
son, when  writting  ]ml9!istory  of  Charles 
F!,  received  from  Kaunitz  ready  assist- 
ance. 

The  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  may  be 
taken  as  a  &vorable  sample  of  so-called 
paternal  (or  rather  maternal)  government. 
She  was  disposed  to  be  kind  to  her  sub- 
jects, if  only  they  would  let  her  have  own 
way  in  ordering  all  their  concerns,  religious 
and  secular,  for  them.  Her  hearty  greet- 
ings, and  freedom  from  the  supercilious 
manner  of  her  predecessors,  might  have 
endeared  her  to  her  people's  hearts,  under 
a  differently  constituted  government.  But 
unfortunately  she  accounted  all  their 
purses  as  her  own,  and  took  every  means 
to  drain  them  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
filled.  It  is  true  she  was  liberal  enough 
in  flinging  her  Kremnitz  duotits  out  of  her 
carriage  to  the  mob  scrambling  around ; 
but  her  profuse  expenditure  imposed  heavy 
burdens  on  the  industrial  classes,  who 
were  mulcted  by  taxation  both  direct  and 
indirect,  and  were  subjected  to  the  demo- 
ralizing influence  of  a  lottery,  from  which 
the  Empress  derived  a  large  revenue.  She 
also  inflicted  a  lasting  injury  upon  her  own 
£mpire  by  sharing  in  the  flrst  partition  of 
Poland,  which  should  always  nave  stood 
as  a  strong  and  independent  outwork 
against  Russia. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Francis, 
Maria  Theresa  followed  the  husband  whom 
she  had  mourned  unremittingly,  and 
longed  to  rejoin.  Her  last  words,  as  she  fell 
bacK  into  the  arms  of  her  son  Joseph, 
were,  "  To  thee  I  I  am  coming  I"  She 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  by  Joseph,  who  had 
been  crowned  Emperor  many  years  before, 
and  had  been  appointed  co-re^ent  by  his 
mother  on  the  death  of  Francis,  when  for 
a  short  time  she  entertained  the  notion  of 
retiring  from  public  life,  and  becoming  the 
abbess  of  a  new  convent  for  noble  ladies. 
But  she  soon  engaged  as  heartily  as  ever 
in  state  business ;  and,  listening  favorably 
to  the  interested  complaints  of  the  persons 
who  were  disturbed  in  their  time-honored 
scandals  by  Joseph's  reforming  spirit,  she 
gladly  resumed  the  authority  which  she 
had  delegated  to  him,  and  left  open  to 
him  nothing  but  the  administration  of  the 


arm^.  For  fifteen  long  years  his  active, 
spirit  had  to  repress  its  energies;  but 
now,  in  the  fortietih  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  year  of  grace  1780,  Joseph  II.  began 
actually  to  rule  supreme;  and  his  short 
reign  of  nine  years  is  certainly  the  most 
notable  part  of  the  imperial  annals.  His 
motto  was,  ^'Virtute  et  exemplo;^^  and 
nobly  did  he  carry  it  out.  Notwithstand- 
ing great  blemishes  in  his  private  life,  and 
many  mistakes  in  his  policy,  he  stands  out 
from  the  Jong  row  of  Kaisers  as  the  one 
who  wa39  resdly  desirous  to  improve  the 
condition  of  his  people — ^the  only  one, 
indeed,  who  was  free  from  the  disgraoefiil 
selfishness  which  is  the  bane  of  humanity 
in  general,  but  especially  infests  those  in 
high  places.  Soon  after  his  acceasion,  he 
issued  two  remarkable  edicts,  which,  he 
trusted,  would  dear  away  the  dark  mists 
of  priestcraft  which  obscured  the  intel- 
lectual vision  of  his  subjects.  By  the  one, 
he  abolished  the  censorship  of  the  press ; 
and  by  the  other,  he  granted  toleration  to 
dissentients  from  the  Romish  Church. 
These  measures,  it  is  true,  did  not  prodace 
such  good  fruit  as  his  sanguine  mind  had 
anticipated;  but  the  purpose  was  excel- 
lent, and  the  postenty  of  those  who 
thwarted  and  abused  his  reforming  de- 
crees would  now  be  thankful  for  any  thing 
half  as  liberal  in  intent.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  the  edict  of  toleration  was  in  the 
case  of  some  Bohemian  Deists,  who  styled 
themselves  Abrahamites,  and  who  were 
to  receive  the  patriarclial  punishment  of 
twenty-five  stripes — the  usual  Aastrian 
qua?Uu77i  for  naughty  boys.  Aboat  the 
same  time  Joseph  decreed  that  no  Papal 
Bull  should  have  any  force  in  bis  domi- 
nions without  his  jdac^ ;  and  be  began  to 
reduce  the  monasteries  and  nunneriefl, 
which  had  risen  to  the  enormous  number 
of  2000,  and  contained  some  70,0(M>  in- 
mates. At  one  stroke  he  supOTessed  nearly 
half  of  those  strongholds  of  Icudness  and 
lust ;  turned  their  revenues  into  the  "  Re- 
ligious Chest ;"  and  estabUshed  therewith 
hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions — aa 
application  which  answers  so  nearly  to  one 
pai't  of  St.  James's  definition  of  pure  reii- 
gion^  that  we  think  the  reproaches  cast 
upon  the  Emperor  for  '^  seoularLdng"  these 
moneys  were  manifestly  absurd  and  m^ 
just. 

In  his  zeal  against  bigotry,  Joseph  caused 
the  famous  Bull,  In  Gcend  Dofnini^  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  rituals,  and  sent  a  laree 
quantity  of  monkish  literature   to   the 
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statnping-mill  to  be  reduced  to  pnlp.  He 
had  the  images  of  the  saints  stripped  of 
their  wigs,  hoop  petticoats,  and  otner  pre- 
cious pieces  of  devout  finery ;  altered  the 
theatncal  style  of  the  Church  music,  and 
caused  mass  to  be  sung  in  German ;  abo- 
lishing at  the  same  time  most  of  the  large 
processions  which  were  then,  and  are  now, 
such  a  hindrance  to  secular  business,  and 
such  an  incentive  to  immorality,  in  Aus- 
tria and  all  other  Romanist  lands. 

Pope  Pius  VI.,  alarmed  at  the  reform- 
ing energies  of  this  active  son  of  the 
Church,  and  having  a  high  conceit  of  his 
own  powers  of  persuasion,  sent  Joseph 
word  that  he  would  come  to  see  him  at 
Vienna,  and  have  some  fatherly  talk  with 
him.  He  came  accordingly,  and  was  re- 
ceived in  Germany  with  curiosity  and 
welcome,  no  Pontiff  having  deigned  to 
tread  that  soil  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years.  The  Emperor  received  "  His  Ho- 
liness" with  respectful  kindness,  but  ma- 
naged politely  to  thwart  all  his  attempts 
at  giving  him  a  lecture  on  reli^ous  sub- 
jects. The  poor  Pope  betook  himself  in 
chagrin  to  old  Prince  Kaunitz ;  but  this 
was  going  from  bad  to  worse ;  for  when 
Pius  offered  his  hand  to  be  kissed,  Kau- 
nitz, affecting  to  misunderstand  the  move- 
ment, seized  it  heartily,  and  gave  it  a  good 
English  shake,  repeating  loudly,  ^^  De  tout 
man  coeur /^^  The  Pontiff  also  honored 
him  with  a  visit  at  his  picture  gallery ; 
but  Kaunitz  pushed  his  sacred  person 
about  80  unceremoniously,  now  planting 
him  on  the  right,  and  then  hurrying  him  to 
the  left,  to  get  the  best  point  of  view, 
that  the  owner  of  the  triple  head-piece 
afterwards  confessed  himse^to  have  been 
**  tutto  Btiipefatto^^^  not  having  been  used 
to  such  irreverent  treatment.  He  returned 
to  Rome  without  having  accomplished 
his  benevolent  object  of  rectifying  the 
errors  of  the  quasi-Lutlieran  Emperor  and 
his  "  ministro  ereHcoJ*^ 

We  can  not  pursue  the  narrative  of 
Joseph's  numerous  reforms  in  Church  and 
State.  Many  of  these  raised  him  up  bitter 
enemies  amongst  his  own  people,  who 
preferred  the  dog-trot  of  the  old  despot- 
ism to  the  brisk  pace  of  the  new.  Much 
&natical  fury  was  exdted  against  bis 
person,  principally  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gious liberality.  The  priests  of  course 
made  a  great  outorv  agunst  him,  and 
urged  the  Tjrrolese  mto  rebellion.  Yet 
he  would,  probably,  in  time  have  received 
the  thankful  homage  of  all  his  people  for 


the  giant  strides  which  he  had  made  in  the 
path  of  progress ;  but  unfortunately  his 
health  soon  &iled,  and  his  constitution, 
undermined  by  early  excesses,  gave  way 
amidst  the  hardships  of  a  campaign 
against  the  Turks.  His  last  days  were 
shadowed  by  troubles  in  the  Nether- 
lands, excited  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  enraged  hierarchy  and  the  discon- 
tented aristocracy.  In  Hungary,  for 
the  sake  of  peace^  be,  when  dying,  re- 
voked most  of  his  reforms,  which  were 
not  appreciated  by  the  people,  being  dis- 
liked chiefly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
centralizing  tendency  of  some  of  his  mea- 
sures. 

Having  taken  leave  of  all  his  friends, 
and,  as  far  as  he  could,  made  peace  with 
his  foes,  Joseph  still  worked  hard  at  his 
dispatches  as  late  as  the  day  preceding  his 
death.  When  he  had  dismissed  his  secre- 
taries, feeling,  as  he  said,  the  agony  of 
death  within  him,  he  desired  his  confessor 
to  read  to  him  St.  Ambrose's  hymn,  {Te 
Deum  laudamus^)  and  then  prayed  in 
these  words :  "  O  Lord,  who  alone  know- 
est  my  heart,  I  call  Thee  to  witness  that 
every  thing  which  I  undertook  and  ordered 
was  meant  only  for  the  happiness  and 
weli^e  of  my  subjects.  Thy  will  be 
done  I"  He  died  early  in  the  morning  of 
February  20th,  1790;  and  his  life  was 
justly  epitomized  in  his  own  words: 
"Here  rests  a  Prince  whose  intentions 
were  pure,  but  who  had  the  misfortune 
of  seing  all  his  plans  miscarry." 

Joseph's  mode  of  life  had  been  exceed- 
ingly simple.  He  dispensed  with  all  the 
absurd  pomp  and  ceremonial  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  dressed  and  ate  and  worked  like 
a  private  man.  He  was  vq^  fond  of  music, 
and  of  its  great  living  master,  Mozart ; 
and  was  himself  an  excellent  performer  on 
the  piano,  and  a  good  base  singer — ^talents 
which  he  was  not  at  all  shy  of  exercising 
at  either  public  or  private  concerts.  He 
had  a  great  liking  for  travel,  and  generally 
made  a  yearly  tour  under  the  incognito 
of  "  Count  Falkenstein."  This  habit  some- 
times gave  rise  to  amusing  scenes;  as 
when  he  arrived  at  Rheims  before  his  at- 
tendants, and  the  inquisitive  landlord  asked 
him,  while  shaving  himself,  whether  he 
had  the  honor  of  belonging  to  the  Empe- 
ror's suite,  and  what  post  he  filled:  to 
which  Joseph's  good-humored  reply  was, 
^^I  sometimes  shave  him."  In  his  own  capital 
it  pleased  him  to  walk  freely  about,  and 
mix  unknown  with  his  people ;  and  in  case 
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of  a  flood  or  a  fire,  he  was  usually  the  first 
on  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  and 
worked  away  lustily  with  his  own  impe- 
rial hands.  His  great  failing,  indeed,  (if 
we  may  so  say,)  was  that  very  excess  of 
energy  which  made  him  impatient  of  all 
delay,  and  urged  him  to  precipitate  mea- 
sures which  required  years  for  their  gra- 
dual introduction  and  proper  appreciation. 
He  forgot  that  man  is  such  a  slave  of 
habit,  that  he  takes  slowly  and  ungra- 1 
ciously  to  any  change,  however  much  for 
his  benefit. 

By  Joseph's  death,  his  brother,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  under  the  title  of  Leopold  H. 
Kind-hearted,  but  weak-minded,  he  in  a 
few  short  weeks  undid  the  labors  of  his 
brother's  life,  replacing  the  administration 
on  its  old  footing  in  most  respects.  His 
health  having  been  ruined  by  profligate 
indulgence,  his  reign  was  very  short,  and 
was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  Convention 
of  Pillnitz,  in  which  Austria  agreed  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  French,  and  so  be- 
came involved  in  a  series  of  disastrous 
wars.  Leopold  was  accustomed  to  amuse 
himself  with  alchemy  and  chemistry ;  and 
his  death  appears  to  have  been  proximately 
caused  by  taking  some  rather  strong  quack- 
pills  of  Ilia  own  manipulation.  In  his  ca- 
binet were  found,  amongst  a  number  of 
articles  Which  one  would  scarcely  have 
supposed  necessary  to  the  art  of  good  go- 
vernment, nearly  one  hundred  pounds  of 
rouge  ! 

The  last  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the 
first  of  Austria  per  «e,  Fbancis,  succeeded 
his  father  in  1792,  and  ocx2upied  the 
throne  till  1836.  The  events  of  his  long 
reign  are  so  involved  in  the  intricacies  of 
European  warfare  and  diplomacy,  that  it 
would  bo  impossible  here  to  afibrd  a  perfect 
outline  of  them.  Under  the  mask  of bo?ih(mir 
;/»/e  Francis  liid  crafty  meaimess  and  tho- 
rough hcartlessness,  and  he  had  the  happi- 
ness to  be  served  by  as  paltry  a  set  of 
wretches  as  he  could  possibly  have  desired 
— ^men  troubled  with  no  sort  of  principle, 
no  love  of  country,  no  tenderheartedness ; 
who  thought  themselves  the  most  cunning 
of  men,  because  they  contrived  to  make 
their  immoralities  forward  their  political  in- 
trigues, and  could  gloss  over  malice  and 
chagrin  with  the  French  polish  of  a  liypo- 
critic  smirk.  The  secret  history  of  the 
wars  and  treaties  with  France  is  a  most 
painful  and  disgraceful  one.  In  previous 
reigns  we  may  bo  disposed  to  make  every 


allowance  for  the  harsh  and  mistaken 
measures  of  men  brought  up  in  a  cramp- 
ing routine,  and  to  yield  a  certain  amonnt 
of  respect  to  the  faithful  firmness  with 
which  they  promoted  their  master's  selfish 
interests.  But  under  Francis  11.,  Austrian 
statesmen,  properly  speaking,  there  were 
none.  The  successors  of  Eaunitzwere, 
for  the  most  part,  grinning  gamesters, 
who  cared  little  for  any  thmg  but  their 
own  places  and  vile  enjoyments,,  and  were 
ready  to  part  with  the  Tyrol,  Venice, 
any  thing,  if  they  only  might  have  lefl  to 
them  the  corruptions  of  the  capital  and 
the  pleasures  of  peace. 

After  the  battle  of  Wagram,  Frandla, 
who  really  hated  Napoleon  with  all  the 
hatred  that  a  puny  tyrant  bears  to  a 
strong  one,  was  sufliciently  subdued  in 
1810  to  give  him  his  daughter  Marie 
Louise  in  marriage.  In  the  following 
^ear  Austria  was  reduced  to  the  humiliat- 
mg  position  of  declaring  itself  bankrupt. 
This  measure  of  course  fell  with  terrible 
eflect  on  the  working  part  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  but  the  butterflies  of  the  Court  flut- 
tered about  more  gaily  and  gaudily  than 
ever.  In  1813,  the  Austrian  emperor, 
after  the  crafty  Mettemioh  had  woven  a 
complicated  web  of  intrigue,  once  more 
declared  war  against  Napoleon,  Bon-in-law 
though  he  was.  Now  followed  the  battle 
of  Leipzig,  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris ;  the 
great  disturber  of  nations  was  consigned 
to  Elba;  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  met 
to  map  out  Europe  afresh,  erecting  some 
of  the  Allien  landmarks,  but  forgetting 
the  proper  place  of  others.  Great  was  the 
array  of  princes  and  diplomatists,  beauties 
and  adventurers,  then  assembled  in  the 
gay  German  capital.  But  ere  long  the 
lingering  festivities  were  disturbed  by  the 
terrible  news  that  the  Corsican  tiger  had 
escaped  from  his  cage.  Prussia  and  En- 
gland once  more  took  the  field,  and,  as 
we  are  not  likely  to  forget,  the  French 
were  beaten  at  Waterloo.  Then  came 
the  visit  of  the  allied  monarchs  to  Paris, 
where  Francis  of  Austria  stayed  several 
months. 

During  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  the  Emperor  left  all  the  business  of 
the  state  to  Prince  Mettemioh,  his  States 
Chancellor,  with  the  exception  of  some 
paltry  aflairs  which  it  pleased  his  narrow 
mind  to  pry  into.  Yet  we  must  do  him 
the  justice  of  allowing  that  he  did  not 
neglect  one  important  duty  incumbent 
upon  an  absolute  monarch — ^that  of  read- 
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ing  the  reports  of  his  secret  police,  and 
receiving  personally  information  from  his 
spies.  What  was  the  feeling  of  this  go- 
vernor towards  the  governed  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  celebrated  speech  :  "  The 
people !  what  of  that  ?  I  know  nothing 
of  tfie  people ;  I  know  only  of  subjects.^^ 
When  his  physician,  Baron  Stifft,  once 
told  him,  in  a  congratulatory  speech  about 
his  health,  that  there  was  nothing  like  a 
good  constitution,  Francis  exclaimed, 
"  What  do  you  say  ?  We  have  known 
each  other  very  long,  Stiffl ;  but  let  me 
never  hear  that  word  again.  Say,  "  robust 
health,"  or,  if  you  like,  "  a  strong  bodily 
system ;"  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
good  constitution.  /  have  no  constitution, 
and  never  wiU  have  one^  What  were  his 
notions  of  justice  and  mercy,  let  the  cells 
of  the  Spielberg  testify,  where  Silvio  Pel- 
lico,  Ottoboni,  and  many  other  men  of 
refined  mind  and  gentle  manners,  were 
doomed  to  spend  years  of  hopeless  misery. 
Francis  was  fond  of  his  garden,  and 
tended  his  plants  vrith  a  much  lighter  and 
tenderer  touch  than  that  paternal  one 
which  he  reserved  for  his  subjects,  espe- 
cially the  Lombards.  He  also  amused 
himself  with  making  boxes  and  bird-cages, 
varnish,  sealing-wax,  and  such  like:  in 
&ct,  he  was  much  better  fitted  to  be  a 
small  cabinet-maker,  and  belabor  a  few 
apprentices,  than  to  rule  over  millions  of 
men.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
in  1835,  having  outlived  three  of  his  four 
wives,  at  whose  demise  he  manifested 
about  as  much  concern  as  Bluebeai*d  him- 
self. His  prime  minister.  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  whose  name  is  identified  with  the 
whole  of  the  last  half-century  of  Austrian 
history,  was  descended  from  an  old  Rhe- 
nish mmil^,  and  possessed  the  liveliness 
and  volatility  characteristic  of  the  race. 
Having  also  the  advantage  of  a  pleasant 
fBLce  and  fine  figure,  his  plan  of  action  was 
80  to  combine  the  beau  with  the  states- 
man as  to  make  his  pleasures  the  means 
of  eliciting  the  deepest  secrets  of  both 
hostile  and  friendly  courts.  Of  a  more 
generous  disposition  than  his  master,  he 
yet  managed  to  play  the  game  of  despo- 
tism well :  in  fiict,  more  than  once  Francis 
owed  the  retention  of  his  dominions  to 
the  finesse  of  his  intriguing  States  Chan- 
cellor. Mettemich  was  at  once  the  type 
and  the  defence  of  the  dissipated  crowd 
of  nobles  who  throng  the  purlieus  of  the 
Austrian  Court.  Held  back  by  no  notions 
of  morality,  thinking  every  trickery  fair 


in  politics  and  in  love,  worshiping  the 
deity  of  despotism  because  it  still  stood 
erect — ^though  none  knew  better  than 
himself  the  base  quality  of  the  clay  which 
composed  its  statue — ^Mettemich  was  the 
Austrian  version  of  Talleyrand — a  man 
whose  meanness  was  at  least  equal  to  his 
mental  activity  and  licentiousness  of  life. 

The  principal  events  in  the  reign  of 
Francis's  son  and  successor,  Febdinand  I. 
of  Austria,  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
our  readers.  They  will  call  to  mind  his 
imbecility  and  incapacity  for  governing 
such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  states  as  had 
fallen  to  him  by  inheritance  ;  his  allowmg 
himself  to  be  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
Mettemich,  and  a  slave  to  the  caprices  of 
the  Arch-duchess  Sophia ;  his  flight  from 
Schonbrunn,  when  bad  government  and 
oppression  had  reached  their  climax,  and 
produced  their  natural  result  in  the  insur- 
rection of  May,  1848 ;  and  his  resigna- 
tion, or  rather  deposition,  in  the  following 
December,  to  make  room  for  the  boyi^ 
Francis  Joseph,  the  son  of  the  Bavarian 
sister-in-law  who  had  been  his  ruler  and  the 
evil  genius  of  his  reign.  Ferdinand  still 
survives  to  enjoy  his  otium  in  the  Hrads- 
chin  at  Prague,  while  the  masculine  Arch- 
duchess exists  at  Ischl  in  a  retisement  re- 
gretted by  none  who  had  the  odsfortune 
to  be  under  her  command  in  former  days. 

The  present  emperor  has  not  as  yet 
done  any  thing  toward  the  frdfillment  of 
the  fiur  promises  which  he  made  when  his 
beclouded  uncle  was  dethroned  in  his 
fevor.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  annulling  that  Constitution 
to  which  he  so  solenmly  swore  on  his  ac- 
cession; and  having  played  false  with 
Hungary,  and  annihilated  what  little  civil 
liberty  existed  in  his  dominions,  he  seems 
to  have  done  his  best,  by  the  Concordat 
with  the  Pope  and  other  ill-advised  mea- 
sures, to  place  himself  and  his  subjects  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Romish  tyranny.  What 
ameliorations  of  policy  m^  result  from 
his  recent  tour  through  his  Lombardo-Ye- 
netian  territories,  remains  yet  to  be  seen ; 
but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
imperial  promises  lavished  in  a  popular- 
ity-hunting visit.  The  tardy  liberation  of 
a  few  political  prisoners,  and  the  invitation 
to  his  refugee  ex-subjects  to  come  and  live 
secure  with  them  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  Austrian  police,  do  not  strike  us  as 
very  promising  auguries  for  the  future. 
Yet  we  will  venture  to  hope  for  the  best. 
The  Italians  under  the  Austiian  rule  have 
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shown  so  much  constancy  to  their  princi- 
ples, and  so  much  self-restraint  amidst  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  trying  to  southern 
temperaments,  that  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  brighter  days  are  approaching  for 
them,  if  they  only  remain  true  to  them- 
selves. Over  the  whole  Austrian  Empire 
now  rests  the  deepest  shade  of  secular 


tyranny,  aggravated  by  the  new  access  of 
power  accorded  to  the  ultramontane  priest- 
hood: but  the  well-wisher  to  its  people 
may  draw  comfort  from  the  &ct — ^familiar 
to  every  tracer  of  the  history  of  nations 
— ^that  the  proudest  triumph  of  the  Jesuits 
is  invariably  the  immediate  precursor  of 
their  deepest  &11. 


■♦*•♦- 


From  the  British  Quarterly  Beyiew. 


TWO      YEARS      AGO.* 


HoMEWABD  Ho!  We  welcome  Mr. 
Kinffsley  as  an  old  friend,  on  his  return  to 
England  and  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
is  some  years  since  he  left  us,  and  left  his 
opinions  of  us  also,  in  Alton  Locke  and 
Yeasty  which  were  no  pleasant  keepsakes, 
Our  readers  will  recollect  that  he  then 
gave  no  flattering  testimony  to  our  social 
condition.  We  suspect  it  was  his  ill-con- 
cealed disgust  of  the  French  novel  senti- 
mentalism,  which  brooded  like  a  malaria 
over  our  drawing-room  society,  and 
the  stubborn  finalitjr  spirit,  which  fixed 
our  practical  counting-house  men  in  a 
catalepsy,  so  that  the^  would  neither  be 
coaxed  nor  spurred  mto  his  novel  plans 
for  the  cure  of  our  social  malaise^  which 
drove  him  upon  his  long  and  adventurous 
tour.  What  wonders  ne  has  seen,  what 
experience  he  has  gained,  in  his  wild 
a6iial  travels,  are  they  not  contained  in 
Hupatia  and  Westward  Ho  f 

With  an  easy  flight  he  passed  to  the 
shore  of  the  Nile,  and  into  the  dim  anti- 
quity of  the  fifth  century.  Opening  there 
Uie  dazzling  lights  of  ms  imagination,  he 
dispersed  the  thick  mists  which  shrouded 
that  awftil  scene,  and  we  see  before  us,  as 
though  we  were  bodily  present,  the  tre- 
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mendous  spectacle  of  the  emjAre^B  decay, 
and  the  gigantic  towering  growth  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  bursts  from  the 
rotting  folds  of  the  huge  imperial  Bystem, 
as  the  awakened  Lazarus  from  his  grave* 
clothes.  The  broad,  fistt,  yellowish  Nile 
swells  and  flashes  down  from  fiiboloiu 
deserts,  haunted  with  frightfid  ogres  and 
monsters  of  every  goblin  shape,  through 
the  plains  of  Egypt  to  the  Delta  and  uae 
city  of  Alexan^ia.  Along  its  banks,  and 
in  that  city,  Mr.  Kingsley  pictnres  the 
death  of  the  Old  World,  with  its  Pagan- 
ism and  Philosophy,  and  the  birth  of  the 
New.  And  he  could  have  chosen  no  site 
on  which  the  relics  of  the  fitdinff  past,  and 
the  germs  of  the  dawning  mture,  are 
brought  into  more  startling  coatnurt — ^in 
which  the  hubbub  and  seething  tunAoil  of 
that  transition  epoch  are  more  fearfidly 
exhibited.  We  look  up  a  quiet  valley, 
and  see  there  cells  of  monks  soooped  out 
in  rows  from  the  rock  on  either  side,  and 
the  dull  hermits  are  hoeing  in  the  fields 
between ;  while  on  the  hiU  above,  against 
the  purple  haze  of  the  setting  sun,  there 
stands  the  spectral  wreck  of  a  mighty 
Temple,  old  as  the  time  of  Noah's  sons, 
on  whose  rents  "  the  red  lights  rests,  like 
dying  fire  on  defiled  altars."  In  Alexan- 
dria, Mr.  Kingsley  has  heard  Hypatifty  the 
beautiftil  Pyuioness,  the  last  and  most 
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florioos  teacher  of  the  proud  stoicism  and 
llysian  dreams,  which  were  woven  to- 
gether like  a  rich  flowery  damask  in  Neo- 
Flatonism.  He  has  conversed  with  Ores- 
tes, the  polished  effete  sensual  governor 
of  Alexandria ;  has  watched  his  scheme  of 
revolt  against  the  Roman  emperor;  has 
seen  him  lure  Hypatia  from  the  tranquil 
heights  of  philosophy  by  the  too  tempting 
promise  of  making  her  Empress  of  Africa, 
and  crushing  for  ever  this  frenzied  faith 
in  a  crucified  Jesus.  He  has  stood  in  the 
presence-chamber  of  Cyril,  the  stem  pre- 
late,  who  laughs  at  the  writhing  impoten- 
oy  of  Orestes,  and  explodes,  by  a  touch, 
his  hollow  schemes  of  revolt  and  empire. 
He  has  looked  from  a  balcony  upon  the 
legions  of  Nitrian  monks  rushing  at  mid- 
night through  the  streets  of  Alexandria, 
(lie  a  lava  torrent,)  under  the  ruddy 

glare  of  torchlight,  till  Cyril's  message 
ushed  the  storm,  and  recalled  them  to 
their  grated  dormitories.  And  all  the 
other  mirabilia  of  that  eventful  age,  surely 
he  has  seen  them  ere  he  described  them 
with  such  vivid  accuracy  and  thrilling 
power  in  Hypatia,  He  fought  with  Her- 
aclitos  on  the  scorched  campagna  of  Rome, 
hunted  jerboas  and  ostriches  with  Syren- 
ins — argued  about  the  Song  of  Solomon 
with  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo ;  and 
then  we  lost  him,  nor  heard  more  of  his 
adventures,  till  suddenly  we  learned  that 
he  had  come  to  the  reign  of  our  good 
Queen  Bess,  %nd  was  reveling  in  the  wild 
romance  of  those  days  when  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  awoke  the  old  Viking 
temper  lurking  in  our  Norse  blood ;  when 
the  great  battle  of  Protestantism  and 
spiritual  liberty  was  fought  by  England 
for  the  world;  and  when,  amidst  the 
splendor  and  exaltation  of  these  events,  as 
Emerson  says,  ^Hhe  English  mind  flowered 
in  every  faculty,*'  and  Shakspeare,  Ben 
Jonson,  Hooper,  Raleigh,  Bacon,  were 
the  familiars  of  their  age.  And  now, 
after  years  of  wandering,  we  welcome 
our  somewhat  errant  gemus  as  he  lands 
on  the  Devon  coast,  to  visit  again  the 
modem  times,  and  the  civilized  England, 
which  he  forsook  in  scorn  years  ago. 

Friends  ask  us  how  he  looks  f^er  his 
dire  and  perilous  voyage  through  so  much 
time  and  space.  And  what  does  he  think 
of  us  now?  In  answer  to  the  first  of 
these  questions  we  have  to  say,  he  likes 
118  now  much  better  than  he  did ;  and 
therefore,  we  frankly  own  it,  we  like  him 
much  better.    We  &ncy  he  has  seen  bard 
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times  abroad ;  he  has  seen  bloated  wealth 
and  nning  povery  in  other  times  and  lands 
than^RirB.  These  sights  have  softened 
him ;  he  has  come  back  a  wiser  man,  to 
settle  contented,  even  amidst  the  horrid 
clank  of  machinery,  and  the  screech  of 
our  steam-engines,  which  make  the  nine- 
teenth century  such  an  intolerable  bore  to 
chivalrous  spirits  like  his.  Moreover,  the 
war  has  redeemed  our  character  in  his 
eyes.  It  has  proved  irrefutably  that  the 
men  of  England  are  not  a  set  of  manufac- 
tured Guy  Fawkeses,  sewed  up  with  pack- 
thread, stuffed  with  cotton  rags,  and  gog- 
gling with  inky  eyes,  only  fit,  like  all 
shams,  for  the  terrible  burning.  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  found  out  that,  even  among 
such,  there  are  men  who  have  real  souls 
in  them,  and  can  shed  real  blood  too,  if 
need  be,  in  defense  of  truth  and  honor. 

Lot  the  foregoing  be  our  proemium  to 
the  short  outline,  and  shorter  criticism,  of 
Mr.  Kingsley's  story  we  shall  now  lay  be- 
fore our  readers,  and  which  we  hope  may 
serve  to  introduce  them  to  the  three  vol- 
umes themselves.  The  opening  scene  of 
the  tale  is  laid  in  Aberalva,  a  fishing-vil- 
lage on  the  Devonshire  coast.  In  fact,  in 
this  little  place  most  of  the  mischief  is 
brewed — ^if  love-making,  of  which  there 
is  abundance  in  every  variety,  may  be  so 
termed ;  and  if  not,  yet  there  is  mischief  of 
another  kind,  which  ends  at  last  in  a  woeful 
tragedy. 

Mr.  Kingsley  is  never  weary  of  paint- 
ing scenes  from  the  home  of  his  childhood. 
In  Westward  So  I  in  Glaucus^  and  again 
in  these  volumes,  the  shores  of  Devonsnire 
crusted  with  shells,  iU  upland  wolds  gold- 
en with  gorse  blossoms,  and  the  lush  fra- 
grant vegetation  of  its  meadows  and 
hedge-rows,  are  described  again  and  again 
with  enamored  fondness,  as  if  he  felt 
these  earliest  impressions  of  nature  to  be 
the  purest  and  most  blessed — "for  Heaven 
lies  about  in  our  ^cy  " — and  would  lov- 
ingly expend  his  best  art  to  reproduce  the 
scenes  which  first  awed  and  thrilled  his 
imagination  with  a  sweet  enthusiasm, 

'*  More  bright  than  madness  or  the  dreams 
of  wine." 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  strolled 
through  Aberalva  (though  we  cannot  dis- 
cern its  real  name  under  this  pseudonym) 
two  years  ago,  t.  6.,  in  the  month  of  July, 
1854.  If  so,  there  and  then  the  story  be- 
gins.    The  houses  lie  in  a  long  line  along 
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the  cove,  and  then  rise  stragglingly  up  the 
hill  toward  Penalva  Court.  They  are  all 
basking  beautifully  in  the  hot  sm^bine, 
for  yesterday  they  were  whitewashed,  and 
adorned,  as  is  the  pleasure  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, by  freshly-colored  stripes  or  buttress- 
ed of  pink  and  blue.  In  front  of  most  of 
them  there  is  a  small  garden,  surrounded 
by  bright  green  palings,  and  stocked  with 
the  gaudy  flowers  which  bloom  in  that 
genial  climate.  There  are  large  fuchia 
trees,  ten  feet  high,  set  against  the  daz- 
zling white  waUs,  and  sparkling  all  over 
like  magnificent  candelabra  with  the  mil- 
lion crimson  lights  that  twinkle  and  blaze 
amid  their  foliage.  "  What  a  sweet  spot 
tor  a  summer  lounge !"  you  exclaim,  as 
you  walk  up  the  street,  smell  the  rich  fra- 
iifrance  of  the  mignionette,  and  then  turn 
round  to  see  the  blue,  blue  sea  lying  be- 
fore you,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  hazy,  olive- 
colored  rim  of  the  southern  sky.  There 
is  but  the  faintest  swell  at  times  on  its 
broad  azure  breast,  as  if  it  were  rocked 
breathlessly  asleep  under  the  glistening 
heat  of  the  sun.  "  Just  the  place,"  you 
add,  "  to  read,  write,  or  live  a  dreamy, 
luxurious  romance."  Not  such,  however, 
is  Mr.  Kingsley's.  Down  upon  the  shore 
there  is  the  usual  mid-day  scene  in  such 
places— of  trawlers  and  filing-boats  lying 
aslope  on  the  sand,  their  dark  rusty  sides 
shinmg  in  the  warm  sunlight — of  spars  of 
timber,  idle  masts,  etc.,  heaped  together, 
upon  which  the  sailors  are  squatting,  pipe 
in  mouth,  with  their  elbows  on  their  knees 
and  their  fists  squeezed  against  their  chins 
—of  children  swinging  themselves  in  and 
out  of  the  boats,  or  paddling  in  the  little 
pools.  The  pier,  with  its  gaunt  skeleton 
frame  of  tarry  beams,  runs  out  into  the 
sea,  and  you  may  hear  the  waters  lapping 
and  washing  underneath  it  with  an  en£ 
less  moan.  Beside  the  pier,  on  the  one 
8idc,  sits  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  Grace 
Harvey,  the  village  schoolmistress.  Her 
character  is  peculmr  and  exceptional,  but 
we  aver  that  it  is  drawn  from  nature,  and 
that,  in  the  circumstances  of  her  training, 
it  is  not  an  impossible  or  improbable  char- 
acter. It  therefore  satisfies  the  rigorous 
condition  of  truthfulness,  which  is  the  su- 
preme law  of  art,  though  grossly  violated 
m  the  caricatures  of  some  of  our  most 
popular  writers ;  and  we  accept  the  de- 
scription of  her  character,  together  with 
the  history  of  its  development,  as  one  of 
the  chef-d^cevvres  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  ge- 
nius.   She  is  sitting  among  a  group  of 


scholars,  telling  them  one  of  her  strange, 
saintly  tales,  when  we  are  thus  uncoort- 
eously  introduced  to  her : 

'*  Let  us  leave  the  conversation  where  it  is, 
and  look  into  the  &ce  of  the  speaker,  who^ 
young  as  she  is,  has  already  meditated  so  long 
upon  the  mystery  of  death  that  it  has  grown 
lovely  in  her  eyes. 

"  Her  figure  is  tall,  graceful,  and  slight ;  the 
severity  of  its  outlines  suiting  well  with  the  se- 
verity of  her  dress — ^with  the  brown  stuff  gown 
and  plain  gray  whittle.  Her  neck  is  long — al- 
most too  long ;  but  all  the  defects  are  forgotten 
in  the  first  look  at  her  fiu^e.  We  can  see  it 
fullv,  for  her  bonnet  lies  beside  her  on  the 
rock. 

'*  The  masque,  though  slim,  is  perfect  The 
brow,  like  that  of  a  Greek  statue,  looks  lower 
than  it  really  is,  for  the  hair  springs  from  below 
the  bend  of  the  forehead.  The  bi«in  is  very 
long,  and  sweeps  backward  and  upward  in  grand 
curves,  till  it  attains  above  the  ears  a  great  ex- 
panse and  height  She  should  be  a  character 
more  able  to  feel  than  to  argue ;  fiill  of  all  a 
woman's  veneration,  devotion,  love  of  children 
— ^perhaps,  too,  of  a  woman's  anxiety. 

"  The  nose  is  slightly  aquiline ;  the  sharp- 
cut  nostrils  indicate  a  reserve  of  compressed 
strength  and  passion ;  the  moutii  is  delicate ; 
the  lips,  which  are  fi^,  and  somewhat  heavy, 
not  from  coarseness,  but  rather  frmn  lang^oor, 
show  somewhat  of  both  the  upper  and  the  un- 
der teeth.  Her  eyes  arc  bent  on  the  pool  at  her 
feet ;  so  that  we  can  see  nothing  of  fhem  but 
the  large,  sleepy  lids,  fringed  with  lashes  bo 
long  and  dark,  that  the  eye  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  painted,  in  the  eastern  fashion,  with  anti- 
mony; the  dark  lashes,  dark  e|rebrow8,  dark 
hair,  crisped  (as  west-country  hair  so  often  it) 
to  its  very  roots,  increase  the  almost  ghost-like 
paleness  of  the  face,  not  sallow,  not  snow-wlutei 
but  of  a  clear,  bloodless,  waxen  hue. 

"  And  now  she  lifts  her  eyes— dark  eyes,  of 
preternatural  largeness  ;  briUiant,  too,  bat  not 
with  the  sparkle  of  the  diamond  ;  brilUant  aa 
deep  clear  wells  are,  in  which  the  mellow  moon- 
light sleeps  fathom-deep,  between  black  waUs 
of  rock ;  and  round  them,  and  round  the  wide 
opened  lid  and  arching  eyebrow,  and  slightly 
wrinkled  forehead,  hanes  an  air  of  melanwolj 
thought,  vague  doubt,  umost  of  startled  fear : 
then  that  expression  passes,  and  the  wh<^e  fiMse 
collapses  into  a  languor  of  patient  sadness,  whidi 
seems  to  say,  *  I  can  not  solve  the  mystery. 
Let  Him  solve  it  as  it  seems  good  to  EQm.*  " 

•In  this  portraiture,  though  by  no  means 
in  Mr.  Kinesley's  best  manner — ^for  it 
wants  the  chaste  deUcacv  proper  to  the 
subject — ^the  character  of  G&aoe  is  Mntly 
shadowed.  Her  imagination  is  vast  and 
subtle  in  its  workings,  and  is  accompanied, 
according  to  an  invariable  psychological 
law,  with  a  susceptibility  of  emotion  pro- 
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portioned  to  the  acute  refinement  and 
weird  strength  of  her  fancy.  But  the 
"  passion  and  the  life"  are  fed  *  from  deep 
springs  within,  and  so  her  pensive  tem- 
perament dims  with  a  gentle  sadness  the 
fervid  pulsing  thoughts  of  her  soul.  The 
"  melancholy  main"*has  nursed  her  solemn 
musings.  A  profound  religiousness  has 
early  imbued  ner  nature  with  tenderness, 
and  divine,  yet  sorrowful  blessedness. 
Her  heart,  which  "the  holy  forms  of 
young  imagination  have  kept  pure,"  is  in 
very  truth  "  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears." 
She  has  but  little  sympathy  with  the  gay, 
sportive  aspects  of  nature.  The  hushed 
and  awful  stillness  of  night  soothes  into 
unutterable  peace  her  devout,  impulsive 
spirit,  and  the  rack  of  storms  awakens  the 
tremor  of  agonizing  fear  and  pity  for 
those  who  go  down  to  the  sea.  Yet, 
amidst  all  changes  of  her  fluctuating  heart, 
there  dwell  in  it  a  yearning  love  for  the 
children  of  her  care,  and  child-like  faith  in 
her  Father — God.  Can  we  wonder  that 
Grace  Harvey,  in  the  beauty  of  her  per- 
son, the  melancholy  and  mystery  of  her 
thoughts,  the  shifting  expressions  of  her 
face,  now  glowing  with  such  calm  bright- 
ness as  the  face  of  God  was  lifted  upon 
her  soul,  and  then  darkened  with  such 
piteous  ploom,  should  have  ruled,  as  by 
enchantment,  the  hearts  of  all  the  simple 
folks  in  that  village.  Thejr  could  not 
comprehend  the  troubled  visions  of  her 
excitable  and  somewhat  morbid  imagina- 
tion, so  that  they  venerated  her  with  a  sort 
of  superstitious  awe,  while  the  silent  cha- 
rity of  her  life  charmed  and  won  their 
perfect  love. 

Such  was  Grace,  her  character,  her 
vocation,  her  life — who  might,  as  Mr. 
Kingslejr  says,  in  America  have  been  de- 
graded mto  a  profitable  "  medium,"  or  in 
the  Catholic  Church  been  exalted  into  a 
St.  Theresa.  Before  she  entered  her 
home  that  evening,  she  prayed  the  Lord, 
with  an  angidshed  spirit,  to  avert  the 
storm  which  she  saw  coming  with  porten- 
tous 8ign)9.  The  haze  around  the  horizon 
had  become  thicker  and  more  livid  in  its 
coloring.  The  hot  air  was  troubled,  as  if 
pressed  from  afer.  A  hollow  rumble  died 
upon  the  ear  as  though  it  echoed  from 
the  deepest  caves  of  the  sea.  The  faint 
swell  on  the  blue  waters  rose  higher,  and 
broke  that  azure  surface  into  wide,  undu- 
lating,'though  scarcely  visible  furrows. 
At  last  the  dark  clouds  loomed  out  of  the 
sea,  and  swept  in  ragged  masses  towards 


the  Moilih.  The  ships,  man^^  of  them 
bonM^Mihe  seat  of  war,  flew  in  haste  to 
the  oPHvaters,  and  all  men  knew  there 
woulal^B|  hideous  night  of  wrath  and 
ruin  on  fVcoast.  The  storm  stinted  not 
its  fury,  tlie  wind  and  rain  came  lashing 
down  at  nightfall ;  but,  above  the  hoarse 
thunder  of  the  waves  and  the  howling  of 
the  wind,  the  firshermen  heard  the  boom 
of  a  cannon  out  at  sea.  Again  and  again 
it  rang  through  the  shuddering  tempest. 
There  was  one  ship  in  distress.  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  described  the  wreck  with 
terrific  faithfulness.  The  brave  seamen, 
covered  with  their  mackintoshes  and  sou'- 
westers,  were  down  on  the  beach,  saw  the 
ship,  fired  rockets  to  her ;  but  all  was  in 
vain.  Another  heave  and  she  was  splin- 
tered into  fragments,  and  sank  in  the 
white  seething  waste.  Grace  had  accom- 
panied them,  and  witnessed  the  dreadful 
scene  from  a  flat  slope  of  rock :  the  re- 
mainder of  the  chapter  we  prefer  to  ex- 
tract. 

"  Old  Willis  went  down  to  her,  and  touched 
her  gently  on  the  shoulder.  '  Gome  home,  my 
maid,  then — ^you^U  take  cold,  indeed  ;*  but  she 
did  not  move  or  lower  her  arm. 

*^  The  old  man,  accustomed  to  her  fits  of  fixed 
melancholy,  looked  down  under  her  bonnet  to 
see  whether  she  was  *  past,^  as  he  called  it  By 
the  moonlight  he  could  see  her  great  eyes  stea- 
dy and  wide  open.  She  motioned  him  away, 
half  impatiently,  and  then  sprang  to  her  feet 
with  a  scream. 

^'  *A  man  I     A  man  I     Save  him  I* 

**  As  she  spoke,  a  huge  wave  rolled  in,  and 
shot  up  the  sloping  end  of  the  point  in  a  broad 
sheet  of  foam.  And  out  of  it  struj^gled,  on 
hands  and  knees,  a  human  figure.  He  looked 
wildly  up  and  round,  and  then  his  head  dropped 
again  on  his  breast ;  and  he  lay  clinging  with 
outspread  arms,  like  Homer's  Polypus,  in  tlie 
0dy$9ey,  as  the  wave  drained  back,  in  a  thou- 
sand roaring  cataracts,  over  the  edge  of  the 
rock. 

"  *  Save  him  I^  shrieked  she,  again,  as  twenty 
men  rushed  forward  and  stopped  ^orl  The 
man  was  fully  thirty  yards  from  them ;  but 
close  to  him,  between  them  and  him,  stretched 
a  Ions  ghastly  crack,  some  ten  feet  wide,  cut- 
ting me  point  across.  All  knew  it — ^its  slippery 
ed^  its  polished  upright  sides,  the  seething 
cauldrons  within  it;  and  knew,  too,  that  the 
next  wave  would  boil  up  from  it  in  a  hundred 
jets,  and  suck  in  the  strongest  to  his  doom,  to 
fiill,  with  brains  dashed  out,  into  a  chasm  from 
which  was  no  return. 

**  Ere  they  could  nerve  themselves  for  action, 
the  wave  had  come.  Up  the  slope  it  swept,  one 
half  of  it  burying  the  wretched  mariner,  and  fell 
over  into  the  chasm.  The  other  half  rushed  up 
the  chasm  itself,  and  spouted  forth  again  to  the 
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moonlight  in  columns  of  snow,  in  time  tp  meet 
the  wave  from  which  it  had  just  VHtftif^  ^^ 
fell  from  ahove;  and  then  the  twoSHjaup, 
and  round  and  oyer,  and  twirleuju^^  the 
smooth  rock  to  their  very  feet.        ^■' 

**  The  schoolmistress  took  one  long  look ; 
and  as  the  wave  retired,  rushed  after  it  to  the 
very  hrink  of  the  chasm,  and  flung  herself  on 
her  knees. 

"  *  She's  mazed  I* 

**  *  No,  she's  not  I '  almost  screamed  Old  Wil- 
lis, in  mingled  pride  and  terror,  as  he  rushed 
after  her.  *  The  waye  has  carried  him  across 
Uie  crack,  and  she's  got  him  1 '  And  he  sprang 
upon  her,  and  caught  her  round  the  waist 

"  *Now,  if  you  be  men  I'  shouted  he,  as  the 
rest  hurried  down. 

"  *  Now,  if  you  bo  men,  before  the  next  waye 
comes,'  shouted  big  Jan  ;  ^  hands  together,  and 
make  a  line.'  And  he  took  a  grip  with  one 
hand  of  the  old  man's  waistband,  and  held  out 
the  other  hand  for  who  would  to  seize. 

"Who  took  it?  Frank  Headly,  the  Curate, 
who  had  been  watching  all  sadly  apart ; 
longing  to  do  some  thing  which  no  one  could 
mistake. 

"*Bo  you  man  enough?'  asked  big  Jan, 
doubtfully. 

"  •  Try,'  said  Frank. 

"  *  Really  you  bcn't,  sir,'  said  Jan,  civilly 
enough.  *  Means  no  offense,  sir ;  your  heart  s 
stout  enough,  I  see ;  but  you  don't  know  what 
it'll  be.'  And  he  caught  the  hand  of  a  huge 
fellow  next  him,  while  Frank  shrank  sadly  back 
into  the  darkness. 

"Strong  hand  after  hand  was  clasped,  and 
strong  knee  after  knee  dropped  almost  to  the  rock, 
to  meet  the  coming  rush  of  water  ;  and  all  who 
knew  their  business  took  a  long  breath — they 
might  have  need  of  one. 

"It  came,  and  surged  over  the  man  and  the 
girl,  and  up  to  old  Willis's  throat,  and  round 
the  knees  of  Jan  and  his  neighbor ;  and  then 
followed  the  returning  out-draught,  and  every 
limb  quivered  with  the  stream ;  but  when  the 
cataract  disappeared,  the  chain  was  still  un- 
broken. 

"  *  Saved  I'  and  a  cheer  broke  from  all  lips, 
save  those  of  the  girl  herself.  She  was  as  sense- 
less as  he  whom  she  had  saved. 

"  They  hurried  her  and  him  up  the  rock  ere 
another  wave  could  come ;  they  had  much  ado 
to  open  her  hands,  so  firmly  clenched  together 
were  they  around  his  waist. 

"  Gently  they  lifted  each,  and  laid  them  on 
the  rock ;  while  old  Willis,  having  recovered  his 
breath,  set  to  work,  crying  like  a  child,  to  re- 
store breath  to  '  his  maiden."  ' 

Tom  Thumall,  the  man  who  had  been 
saved,  was  carried  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
Heale,  the  only  doctor  and  apothecary  of 
the  neighborhood.  Nor  did  he  soon  leave 
the  house  where  he  had  been  unexpected- 
ly billeted;  for,  next  morning,  after  he 
awoke    from    tlie    miconsciousness    and 


dreamless  sleep  in  which  his  exhausted 
body  revived  its  strength,  we  find  him 
rubbing,  and  dusting,  and  sorting  the 
cobwebbed  bottles  and  musty  drawers 
in  the  old  doctor's  surgery,  singing  all 
the  while  as  gaily  as  a  lark.  He  had 
been  surgeon  on  board  the  Sespertis^ 
the  vessel  which  was  wrecked ;  and  one 
look  at  him  can  tell  you  what  sort  of 
a  man  he  is.  On  a  compact  and  brawny 
body,  which  yet  is  as  supple  as  an  ee\% 
his  head  stands  as  firmly,  and  as  pliantly 
too,  as  the  Cornwall  roclang-stone  upon  its 
bed  of  rock.  There  are  a  broad  forehead, 
a  short  nose,  a  deep^set  chin,  and  finely 
chiseled  lips,  arched  pleasantly  but  closely 
against  each  other.  In  his  eye  there  is  a 
kindly,  shrewd,  fearless  expression,  the 
look  of  a  man  who  has  seen  danger,  con- 
quered it,  and  laughed  at  it.  His  wild, 
desperate,  but  not  ignoble  history,  has 
been  recounted  in  a  former  chapter. 

Though  he  had  been  trained  for  the 
medical  profession  by  his  father,  a  gentle, 
learned  physician  in  Whitbury,  or  Berk- 
shire, and  became  afterwards  distinguished 
at  St.  Mumpsimus  Hospital,  London,  he 
plunged  off  as  soon  as  his  education  was 
completed  on  some  chimerical  adventure 
to  South  America.    Thence,  under  the 
gadfly  impulse  of  a  reckless,  roving  dis- 
position, he  wandered  the  world  over. 
He  had  fought  in  Mexico,  drunk  ass's 
milk  in  Tartary,  been  fattened  for  a  feast 
in   one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and, 
finally  dug  gold  among  the  Black  Hills  of 
Ballarat.      S'rom    his    marvellous    hair- 
breadth escapes  he  had  acquired  an  invul- 
nerable coolness  of  temper,  and  played — 
cheerfully — at  chuck  and  toss  witn  the 
snake-haired  Erinnys.    Together  with  the 
immense  self-reliance  which  osoally  dia- 
racterizes  such   travel-worn  men,  there 
was  mingled  a  cliivalrous  generosity  of 
feeling  which  tinged  his  els^  foolhardy 
life  with  the  glory  of  a  troubadour's  ro- 
mance, and  makes  him  a  most  likeable 
fellow,  though  he  masked  his  tenderness 
of  feeling,  as  though  it  were  a  w'eakness, 
under    a   blunt -stoical,  qnasi- indifferent 
manner.    Yet  withal  he  was  an  utterly 
godless  man. 

There  were  two  reasons  why  he  deter- 
mined to  settle  down,  in  this  extempore 
fashion,  and  in  defiance  of  old  Dr.  Heale 
and  his  wife,  as  the  doctor's  partner — 
First,  because  it  was  his  way  to  turn  him- 
self at  once  to  acooont  in  whatever  cir- 
comstances  he  fell  among,  and  Aberalva 
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was  as  suitable  and  promising  an  opening 
for  him  as  any  other  m  the  world.  Second, 
ho  was  resolved  to  discover  a  belt  which 
he  had  lashed  around  his  waist  ere  he 
sprang  from  deck,  and  which  contained  a 
rouleau  of  £1500,  his  hard  earnings  in 
Australia,  that  he  had  hoarded  for  his 
aged  father,  now  stricken  with  blindness, 
and  stripped  of  all  his  children  save  his 
irreclaimable  Tom.  He  was  convinced 
this  belt  had  been  stolen  from  him,  and 
was  in  the  possession  of  some  Aberalva 
person,  whose  secret  booty  he  would 
ferret  out  and  regain  if  he  had  anv  skill, 
as  he  boasted  he  had,  in  exploring  numan 
character. 

His  suspicions  naturally  fell  upon  Grace 
Harvey,  whose  frantic  impulsiveness  (so 
he  thought  it)  had  been  the  means-  of 
saving  his  life.  He  dared  not  avow  his 
suspicions,  for  he  quickly  saw  what  a 
fiivorite  she  was  among  the  people;  so 
that  even  to  whisper  his  thoughts  would 
bring  down  a  storm  of  indignation  around 
his  ears.  He  thus  set  himself  secretly  to 
watch  her  movements.  Can  the  reader 
dbcern  in  this  determination  the  origin  of 
a  thrilling  drama,  when  such  a  man  as 
Tom  Thumall  examines  skeptically,  won- 
deiingly,  and  lovingly,  the  character  of  a 
woman  like  Grace — so  innocently  pure, 
so  strong  and  awfully  beautiful  in  her 
simple  trust  in  God  ?  The  revelations  of 
Grace's  character  growing  brighter  every 
day,  from  the  very  intentness  with  which 
he  watched  them,  first  puzzled  and  con- 
founded him,  and  at  laist  awoke  within 
him  a  longing  for  the  high  ideal  he  saw 
exhibfted  in  her  life,  and  an  uncontrol- 
lable love  for  herself. 

Grace,  meanwhile,  was  ignorant  of  the 
suspicion  with  which  he  mentally  charged 
her,  yet  she  bore  a  heavy  burden  on  her 
heart.  That  she  had  saved  Tom  Thumall 
from  death  was  enough  to  excite  a  pro- 
found interest  in  his  concerns.  She  knew 
he  had  been  robbed  of  his  belt,  and  the 
conception  of  such  appalling  wickedness 
— ^wickedness  unheard  of  in  that  primitive 
village,  gnawed  like  an  ulcer  on  her 
thoughts.  Who  of  those  villagers,  for 
whom  she  prayed  and  labored  continually, 
could  be  the  guilty  one  ? 

The  fame  of  Tom,  whose  medical  ac- 
complishments seemed  miraculous  after 
Heale's  solidopathic  methods  of  treat- 
ment, attracted  her  yet  more  to  him;  and 
his  very  character,  in  its  quiet  composure 
and  nimbleness,  and  utter  fearlessness, 


&8cinated  her  imagination,  because  it  was 
a  strange  and  perfect  contrast  to  her  own. 
At  last  she  knows  that  Tom  has  suspected 
her;  and  more  bitter  knowledge,  the  con- 
viction grows  upon  her,  that  her  own 
mother  is  the  thief.  It  is  noble  to  see  how 
this  weak-hearted  woman  bears  meekly 
the  agony  which  crushes  her;  nor  flinches 
from  the  sacred  toil  of  her  home  and  her 
school. 

And  so  the  elements,  which  the  writer 
knows  how  to  bring  together,  coagulate, 
and  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  story  are 
slowly  formed  into  a  compact  and  delicate 
organism.     Penalva  Court  is  the  manor- 
house  of  the  district,  a  country  residence 
of  Lord  Scoutbnsh,  who  is  suzerain  of  the 
free  fishermen  of  Aberalva,  and  the  largest 
landed  proprietor  in  the  neighborhood. 
At  present  it  is  occupied  by  Elsley  Vava- 
sour, poet,  who  eloped  with  Lucia  St. 
Just,  sister  of  Lord  Scoutbush ;  but  being 
afterward  reconciled,  received  this  man- 
sion from  his  lordship  as  a  home  for  her- 
self and  &mily.     Tom  Thumall  recognised 
at  once  in  this  gentleman  with  such  a 
high-sounding  name,  plain  John  Briggs, 
of  Whitbury,  his  quondam  associate  in 
the  study  of  the  pharmacopceia,  and  co- 
assistant  to  Bolus,  apothecary  of  that  ilk. 
It  is  evidently  Mr.  Kingsley's  intention 
to  present  these  two  men  as  opposite 
types  of  our  modem  English  civilization : 
the  one  practical,  shrewd,  hearty,  fearless, 
having  attained  profound  knowledge  of 
his  fellows  and  a  command  of  himself; 
the  other,  vain,  &stidious,  and  capriciously 
moody,  having  no  control  over  himself, 
and  a  very  simpleton  in  his  acquaintance 
with  actual  life.    It  was  Tom's  contemp- 
tuous sneer  for  Briggs's  flowery  rant  that 
drove  the  latter  in  desperation  to  London. 
He  had,  however,  real  genius,  and  •  ac- 
quired fame  imder  the  nom  de  guerre  of 
Efsley  Vavasour.     Under  that  title  he 
was  introduced  to  society,  and  under  it  he 
courted  and  won  his  aristocratic  wife ; 
and  now,  when  these  two  meet  again  un- 
expectedly in  this  remote  village,  the  con- 
trast so  violently  expressed  in  their  youth 
appears  more  keenly  defined,  fr*om  the 
discipline  they  had  respectively  passed 
through.     Tom's  burly  face,   and    gray 
laughing  eyes — what  a  contrast  to  the 
palUd  Romanesque  face  of  Elsley,  shaded 
by  black  waving  hair,  and  fainly  illumined 
by  large  dusky  eyes !     There  is  a  mourn- 
ful pathos,  and  yet  stern  moral  justice,  in 
the  sad  history  of  poor  Elsley,  as  por- 
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trayed  by  Mr.  Kingslejr.  His  natural 
goodness  &des  away,  as  if  mildewed,  from 
the  degeneracy  of  his  turbulent  and  mor- 
bid fancy,  which  is  sanctified  by  no  spirit^ 
ual  faith,  nor  invigorated  by  the  healthful 
exercise  of  a  practical  life.  Being  in- 
closed within  himself  and  neither  refreshed 
by  the  hallowed  air  of  heaven  nor  the 
common  atmosphere  of  social  duty,  his 
faculties  are  first  excited  into  prurient 
luxuriance,  and  then  wasted  away  like 
withered  vegetation  in  the  closer  mala- 
rious atmosphere  of  such  complete  selfish- 
ness. His  wife,  a  gay,  merry  Irish  girl 
when  she  fell  wildly  in  love  with  the 
gentle  poet,  settles  at  last  into  the  anxious 
weakly  mother,  often  fretting  from  ill- 
health,  and  yet  bursting  out  at  times  in 
genuine  flashes  of  both  Irish  humor  and 
wrath. 

The  heaven  that  canopied  Penalva 
Court  was  an  April  sky.  Black  clouds, 
swift  showers,  and  fitful  gleams  of  sun- 
shine, passed  every  day  over  the  moody 
poet  and  his  fretful,  loving  wife,  till  that 
awftil  storm  swept  over  them,  that  wrecked 
the  happiness  and  life  of  both.  Since  Tom's 
arrival,  Elsley  had  been  maddened  with 
fear  lest  his  name  and  humble  origin 
shpuld  be  exposed.  Tom  kept  his  secret, 
but  could  not  unloose  the  terror  that 
seized,  like  a  viper,  upon  the  weakened, 
efieminat  e  mind  of  his  former  acquaintance. 
Other  visitors  came  that  autumn  to  Pen- 
alva—  Valencia,  sister  of  Lucia,  Lord 
Scoutbush  himself  and  Major  Campell. 
Tiie  latter  was  a  calm,  dignified,  learned 
soldier,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Scout- 
bush  and  his  sisters.  Tears  ago  he  had 
cherished,  but  never  avowed,  love  for 
Lucia — ^Elsley's  wife — when  she  was  a 
mere  girl,  and  teased  the  tall  Scotch 
Major  for  his  gauche  manners  and  grim 
bachelor  habits.  For  her  sake  he  had  re- 
nounced the  Indian  service  for  the  Line, 
and  gallantly  subdued  the  awkwardness  of 
liis  demeanor  if  he  might  find  favor  with 
Lucia :  but  all  was  in  vain — she  had  fled 
with  the  famous  poet;  and  the  soldier, 
with  noble  reticence,  hid  the  secret  of  his 
passion  in  his  own  heart,  where  yet  it 
flowered  with  perennial  beauty,  in  hum- 
ble prayer  for  her  happiness,  though  now 
another's.  With  especial  interest  did  he 
therefore  form  the  acquaintance  of  Elslej^ 
Vavasour.  His  concern  for  Lucia's  happi- 
ness made  him  anxious  to  know  the  cha- 
racter of  her  husband.  Elsley  felt  the 
glare  of  his  dear  eyes  boming  hotly  upon 


his  diseased  soul,  and  soon  exhibited  be- 
fore him  the  worst  symptoms  of  bis  ill- 
regulated  passionate  temper.  Elsley  be- 
came also  furiously  jealous  of  the  silent 
authority  which  Major  Campbell's  man- 
ner irresistibly  carried  with  it,  and  of  the 
confidence  which  every  one  seemed  to 
repose  in  him.  He  feared  that  his  wife 
would  make  him  the  confidant  of  her 
wrongs  and  domestic  misery;  and  this 
fear  distilled  like  poison  through  his 
throbbing  veins.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
he  welcomed  the  proposal  to  accompaiiY 
his  wnfe  and  family  and  Valencia  to  Bed- 
degelert,  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  in  order 
to  escape  the  cholera,  which  had  suddenly 
leaped  from  the  dull  brown  haze  of  the 
sultry  sky,  and  stalked  through  the  village 
of  Aberalva  like  an  ill-omened  harpy,  to 
glut  itself  on  the  corruption  of  ae:\tb. 
Scoutbush  and  Campbell  remained  with 
Tom  Thumall,  and  Frank  Headle^,  and 
Grace  Harvey,  to  encounter  the  hideoos 
phantom,  to  cleanse  the  village  of  its  pollu- 
tions, and  to  render  such  succor  as  they 
could  to  the  plague-struck  inhabitants. 
When  that  dreadful  visitation  had  passed, 
they  hastened  to  join  Elsley  and  the 
others,  who  had  meanwhile  been  occupy- 
ing their  lodgings,  and  to  enjoy  some 
fishing  ere  they  went  out  to  the  Crimeai 
whither  they  were  bound.  Here  the 
catastrophe  occurred  which  smote  El8ley*s 
life,  and  Lucia's  too.  The  sight  of  Camp- 
bell had  a^ain  fired  Elsley's  jealousy.  The 
quiet  dignity  and  courtesy  of  the  Majors 
manners  were  a  brilliant  foil  to  bis  own 
petulance  and  selfish  indifference  ^  ISja 
jaundiced  eyes  discolored  every  rimple 
word  and  act,  and  his  delirious  &noy  sui^ 
rounded  him  wuth  evil  suggestions,  wfaioh 
clung  like  scorpions  to  his  brain,  and 
would  not  be  shaken  off.  At  last^  one 
evening,  after  his  mind  had  been  festering 
with  wounded  vanity,  he  overheard  Lneui 
speak  to  Major  Campbell  in  a  playfal  a£> 
fectionate  way,  such  as  she  nu^ht  have 
done  when  she  was  a  girl ;  and  in  a  &ai^ 
ful  paroxysm  of  pent-up  wrath,  he  mshed 
away  from  his  home  to  the  mountains.  In 
a  brief  fiote^  written  from  a  wayside  inn, 
he  hurled  out,  in  one  blast,  wainst  hie 
wife,  the  whirlwind  tempest  that  raged 
in  his  own  breast;  and  then,  with  the 
mad  suicidal  temper  of  a  peevish  child,  he 
dashed  over  moors  and  rocks,  up  one  of 
the  ridges  of  Snowdon,  to  howl  out  hia 
miseries  to  the  heedless  ear  of  night,  and, 
perchanoe,  to  die. 
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There  was  a  thunderstorm  that  niffht  on 
Snowdon ;  and  the  description  of  Elsley's 
ascent  is  without  doubt  the  grandest 
word-picture  of  the  book,  and  it  reminds 
us,  in  the  lurid,  ghastly  colors  that  seem 
to  smolder  upon  it,  of  Salvator  Rosa's 
art.    We  give  the  following  extracts : 

**  There  he  stood — ^he  knew  not  how  long — 
without  motion,  without  thought,  without  even 
rage  or  hate ;  now — in  one  blank  paralysis  of 
his  whole  nature— conscious  only  of  self  and  of 
a  dull  inward  fire,  as  if  his  soul  were  a  dark 
vault,  lighted  with  lurid  smoke. 

**  What  was  that  ?  He  started — shuddered — 
as  well  he  might  Had  he  seen  heaven  opened? 
—or  another  place  f  So  momentary  was  the  vi- 
sion, that  he  scarce  knew  what  he  saw. 

"  There  it  was  again  I — blasting  but  for  a  mo- 
ment; but  long  enough  to  let  him  see  the  whole 
west^  heaven  transfigured  into  one  sheet  of 
pale  blue  gauze,  and  before  it  Snowdon,  tower- 
mg  black  as  ink,  with  every  saw  and  crest  cut 
out,  hard  and  terrible,  against  the  lightning- 
glare — and  then  the  blank  of  darkness. 

'*  Again.  The  awful  black  giant,  towering 
high  in  air  before  the  gates  of  that  blue  abyss 
of  flame ;  but  a  black  crown  of  cloud.has  setUed 
upon  his  head,  and  out  of  it  the  lightning 
sparks  leap  to  and  fi*o,  fringing  his  brows  with  a 
coronet  of  fire. 

'^Another  moment,  and  the  roar  of  that  great 
battle  between  earth  and  heaven  crashed  full  on 
Elsley^s  ears. 

'*  He  heard  it  leap  from  Snowdon,  sharp  and 
rattling  across  the  gulf  toward  him,  till  it  crash- 
ed full  upon  the  Glyder  overhead,  and  rolled  and 
flapped  from  crag  to  crag,  and  died  away  along 
the  dreary  downs.  No  I  There  it  boomed  out 
^again  thundering  full  against  Siabod  on  the  left, 
and  Siabod  tossed  it  on  to  Moel  Meirch,  who  an- 
swered from  all  her  clefts  and  peaks  with  a  long 
confused  battle-growl,  and  then  tossed  it  on  to 
Aran ;  and  Aran,  with  one  dull  bluff  report  from 
her  flat  difl^  to  nearer  Lliwedd ;  till,  worn  out 
with  the  long  buffetings  of  that  giant  ring,  it 
sank  and  died  on  Gwynnant  far  below ;  but,  ere 
it  died,  another  and  another  thunder-crash 
burst,  sharper  and  nearer  every  time,  to  hurry 
round  the  hills  after  the  one  which  roared  before 
it 

^'Another  minute,  and  the  blue  glare  filled  the 
sky  once  more ;  but  no  black  Titui  towered  be- 
fore it  now.  The  storm  had  leapt  Llanberris 
Pass,  and  all  around  Elsley  was  one  howling 
chaos  of  cloud  and  rain,  and  blinding  flame.  He 
turned  and  fled  again." 

**  Terrible  were  those  rodcs  below,  and  ten 
times  more  terrible  as  seen  through  the  lurid 
glow  of  his  distempered  brain.  All  the  weird 
peaks  and  slabs  seemed  pointing  up  at  him: 
sharp-toothed  jaws  gaped  upwar^  tongues 
hissed  upward,  arms  pointed  upward,  hounds 
leaped  upward,  monstrous  snake-heads  peered 
upward  out  of  cracks  and  caves.    Did  he  not 


see  them  move  —  writhe?  or  was  it  the  ever- 
shifting  light  of  the  flashes?  Did  he  not  hear 
them  howl— yell  at  him?  or  was  it  but  the  wind 
tortured  in  their  labyrinthine  cavem§. 

'*  The  next  moment,  and  all  was  dark  again ; 
but  the  images  which  had  been  called  up  re- 
mained, and  fastened  on  his  brain,  and  grew 
there ;  and  when,  in  the  light  of  the  next  flash, 
the  scene  returned,  he  could  see  the  red  lips  oif 
the  phantom  hounds,  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
phantom  snakes ;  the  tongues  wagged  in  mock- 
cry,  the  hands  brandished  great  stones  to  hurl 
at  him,  the  mountain-top  was  instinct  with 
fiendish  life  —  a  very  Blocksberg  of  all  hideous 
shapes  and  sins. 

"And  yet  he  did  not  shrink !  Horrible  it  was 
— ^he  was  going  mad  before  it  And  yet  he  took 
a  strange  and  fierce  delight  in  making  it  more 
horrible ;  in  maddening  himself  yet  more  and 
more ;  in  clothine  those  fimtastic  stones  with 
every  fancy  whidi  could  inspire  another  man 
with  dread. 

"But  he  had  no  dread.  Perfect  rage,  like  per- 
fect love,  casts  out  fear.  He  rejoiced  in  his  own 
misery — ^in  his  own  danger.  His  life  hung  on  a 
thread;  any  instant  might  hurl  him  from  thnt 
cairn,  a  blackened  corpse.  What  better  end  y 
Let  it  come  I  He  was  Prometheus  on  the  peak 
of  Caucasus,  hurling  defiance  at  the  unjust  Jove ! 
His  hopes,  his  love,  his  very  honor — curse  it — 
ruined  I  Let  the  lightning-stroke  come!  He 
were  a  coward  to  shrink  from  it  Let  him  face 
the  worst,  unprotected,  bare-headed,  naked,  and 
do  battle,  himself  and  nothing  but  himself, 
against  the  universe!  And  as  men  at  such  mo- 
ments will  do,  in  the  mad  desire  to  firee  the  self- 
tortured  spirit  {com  some  unseen  and  choking 
bond,  he  began  wildly  tearing  off  his  clothes. 
But  merciful  nature  brought  relie£  and  stopped 
him  in  his  mad  efforts,  or  he  had  been  a  frozen 
corpse  long  ere  the  dawn.  His  hands,  stiff  with 
cold,  refused  to  obey  him :  as  he  delayed  he  was 
saved.  After  the  paroxysm  came  the  colliq)se ; 
he  sank  upon  the  top  of  the  cairn  half  senseless. 
He  felt  himself  £Etlling  over  its  edge,  and  the  ani- 
mal instinct  of  self-preservation,  unconsciouslv 
to  him,  made  him  slide  down  gently,  till  he  sank 
into  a  crack  between  two  rocl^  sheltered  some- 
what, as  it  befel  happily,  from  tne  lashing  of  the 
rain." 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  quickly 
told.  Elsley,  though  pursued  and  discov- 
ered by  two  Oxford  men,  Naylor  and 
Wynd,  who  hunted  him  up  from  the  way- 
side inn,  slipped  from  them  in  the  morn- 
ing, ran  like  an  escaped  lunatic  to  Bangor 
— ^took  a  draught  of  laudanum,  which  is 
henceforth  his  chief  subsistence,  and  went 
by  the  first  train  to  London. 

The  first  shock  of  anguish  on  the  part 
of  his  wife,  is  followed  by  weeks  of  deso- 
late misery  after  her  return  to  London, 
while  Major  Campbell  seeks,  and  seeks  in 
vain,  for  the  poor  deluded  man. 
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Tom  Thurnall  at  last  finds  him  out,  in 
a  lean-to  garret,  drugged  with  his  opiate, 
and  worn  down  to  a  frail  hollow-eyed  ske- 
leton. With  kindly  cunning  Tom  humors 
him,  and  lures  him  to  his  own  lodgings. 
He  goes  with  him  to  Whitbury,  where 
Elsley  had  a  fond  crazed  wish  to  die ;  and 
there,  in  a  few  more  days,  Elsley,  having 
confessed  to  her  his  true  name,  dies  in  the 
arms  of  his  devoted  wife.  "Elsley  turned 
toward  her  once,  ere  the  film  of  death  had 
fallen,  and  looked  her  full  in  the  face,  with 
his  beautiful  eyes  full  of  love — ^then  the 
eyes  paled  and  faded  ;  but  still  they 
sought  for  hers  painfully,  long  afler  she 
had  buried  her  head  in  the  coverlet,  un- 
able to  bear  the  sight."  Tom  then  hastens 
eastward,  whither  Scoutbush  and  Major 
Campbell  had  gone. 

Grace  discovers  the  belt  of  money, 
which  her  mother  had  deposited  in  a  cran- 
ny of  a  cavern  near  the  shore  —  binds  it 
above  her  heart,  and  never  parts  with  it 
till  she  gives  it,  as  she  had  promised,  into 
Tom's  own  hand.  Afler  her  mother's 
death,  she  nursed  our  soldiers  in  the  Var- 
na and  Balaklava  hospitals.  Once  only  she 
saw  him  whom  she  sought,  standing 
among  other  oflicers  in  front  of  the  hospi- 
tal, while  she  was  attending  an  operation. 
When  she  came  down  stairs  he  was  gone, 
and  never  seen  again. 

She  returned  with  our  soldiers  last  sum- 
mer ;  went  to  serve  Tom's  father  in  Whit- 
bury, and  waited  anxiously,  trustfully 
there,  till  last  Christmas,  when  Tom  star- 
tled a  large  company  in  his  father's  parlor 
by  his  sudden  appearance.  "There  he 
was  in  bodily  flesh  and  blood,  thin,  sallow, 
bearded  to  the  eyes,  dressed  in  ragged 
tiailors'  clothes — but  Tom  liimself."  The 
greeting  there  we  can  not  describe  ;  and 
in  saying  so,  do  we  not  pay  the  highest 
compliment  to  our  author  ?  Our  readers 
will  find  it  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume, 
M  hich  we  finish  with  regret,  as  though 
we  had  said  farewell  to  fnends  who  had 
grown  dear  to  us,  and  of  whom  we  have 
written  as  though  their  history  were  real, 
and  not  a  phantom — a  dream — a  fiction — 
as  it  is. 

There  are  two  characteristics  in  this 
work  which  command  admiration.  One 
is  the  healthful  way  in  which  Mr.  Kingsley 
writes  of  education.  He  has  a  righteous 
contempt  for  that  kind  of  genius  which  is 
but  a  sort  of  "male  hysterics,"  and  is 
re  idily  superinduced  upon  persons  of  a 
tine  sensibility,  just  as  all  sinular  mesmer- 


ic phenomena  are  quickly  developed  in 
them.  The  luxurious  narcotic  life  of  some 
literary  men  who  stimulate  their  fimcy 
with  a  sort  of  cantharidin,  and  give  mi- 
controled  indulgence  to  their  passions  to 
work  themselves  into  a  frenzy  requisite  for 
composition,  receives  a  terrible  exposure 
in  the  history  of  Elsley  Vavasour.  Mr. 
Kingsley  demands  the  healthful  discipline 
of  the  body  by  manly  exercise,  as  the 
onlv  cure  of  the  maudlin  sentimentalism 
which  infests  our  weak,  dyspeptic,  spas- 
modic poets.  He  loves  the  strong-Umbed 
man,  and  believes  with  the  old  Greek 
Gymnasts  that  the  i^ig  of  the  body  mate- 
rially affects  the  ^do^  of  the  mind.  In  this 
he  is  right.  Nervous  derangement  lies  at 
the  root  of  much  of  the  distempered  litera- 
ture that  glimmers  and  lightens,  but  only 
with  the  phosphoresence  of  decay;  Worse 
evils,  too,  result  from  the  same  cause;  for 
a  flaccid,  unstrung  body,  can  hardly  be 
the  tenement  of  a  brave,  truthAil  spirit. 
This  earthly  body  has  mystical  affinities 
with  the  ethereal  spirit,  and  imparts  a  vir- 
tue to  its  higher  faculties,  as  the  nature  of 
a  soil  affects  the  blossom  of  the  plant  that 
has  been  rooted  in  it.  We  support,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Kingsley  in  his  advocacy  of  what 
he  once  called  '^  healthy  animalism ;"  for 
ueither  taste  nor  morals  can  be  benefited 
by  a  dwarfed,  imbecile  body. 

The  other  excellence  of  this  work  is  the 
sensible  way  in  which  Mr.  Kingsley  has 
spoken  of  marriage  life.  This  is  generally 
shrouded  in  darkness  by  novel  writers,  as 
though  it  belonged  to  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
tery, and  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  un- 
initiated and  profane.  Mr.  Kingsley,  how- 
ever, uses  his  story  as  a  means  of  convey- 
ing instruction  in  a  popular  and  impres- 
sive form,  and  has  not  feared  to  tremsB 
on  the  penetralia  of  that  life,  whion  is 
either  too  uninteresting  for  other  writers, 
or  too  blessed  to  be  described  by  their 
pens.  Mr.  Kingsley  lnv>  a  just  and  deli- 
cate appreciation  of  woman's  nature,  and 
has  nobly  expressed  his  reverence  of  her 
weakness,  and  his  admiration  of  her 
strength. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  work  abundant 
in  that  kind  of  excellence  by  which  Mr. 
Kingsley's  fictions  are  distin^ished,  and 
less  marked  than  some  of  them  by  his 
characteristic  faults.  He  is  not  generally 
successful  in  the  development  of  plot — in 
coTnbining  with  mystery  and  surprise  that 
adherence  to  probability  which  is  so  diffi- 
cult a  problem  in  the  structure  of  a  story. 
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Some  of  his  characters  represent  types 
rather  than  individuals.  His  fertility  is 
not  conspicuous  in  the  invention  of  inci- 
dent. Twice  in  this  very  story  do  we  read 
of  jealousy  roused  almost  to  madness  by 
the  same  contrivance — overhearing  a  con- 
versation. To  make  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  female  characters  in  the 
book  at  last  a  servant  in  the  house  of  Tom 
Thumall's  father,  does  not  appear  to  us  a 
happy  conception.  But  blenushes  of  this 
kind,  were  they  more  numerous  than  they 
are,  would  do  little  to  diminish  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  reader.  The  interest,  by 
whatever  means,  is  snstained  thronghoat 
— a  practical  test  of  the  first  importance. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's  fictions  rests  on  higher  grounds  than 
that  dexterity  in  the  contrivance  of  a  d&- 
ncniementy  which  some  inferior  workmen 
possess  in  a  far  greater  measure.  His 
boldness  and  his  originality — ^the  robust 
vigor,  animal  as  well  as  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  pervades  his  writings — the 
comprehensiveness  of  his  sympathy — ^the 
fidmess  with  which  he  will  put  the  most 
opposite  views  of  the  same  subject — ^the 
seriousness  of  his  purpose — and  his  genial 
good-nature,  even  when  most  dogmatical ; 
these  are  the  qualities  which  constitute  his 
excellence,  and  should  win  him  welcome. 
In  one  respect,  he  stands  unrivaled.  We 
have  not  another  writer  who  contrives  to 
give  us,  as  he  does,  so  many  of  his  own 
opinions  on  social  questions,  on  art,  on 
religion,  on  all  sorts  of  topics,  without 
ever  intruding  himself  unduly,  or  begin- 
ning to  preach.  This  artistic  diffusion  of 
the  didactic  element  throughout  conversa- 
tions, always  natural  and  spirited,  is  a  tri- 
umph of  skill.  While  the  story  proceeds, 
and  while  the  characters  develop  them- 
selves, we  meet  at  every  turn  with  some 
opinion  or  other  about  present  topics,  or 
subjects  in  the  thoughts  of  every  one, 
which  set  us  thinking,  strike  out  fresh 
lights,  and  become  germs  of  thought  we 
carry  away  with  us.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  not 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  sin  of  so  many 
of  our  would-be  religious  novels,  which 
stow  away  the  ardor  of  the  seraph  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  cherub  beneath  a  clergy- 
man's silk  waistcoat,  lodge  the  attributes 
of  Belial  or  of  Moloch  in  the  breast  of  the 
Papist,  and  make  a  canting  vulgar  hypo- 
crite of  every  Dissenter. 

We  trust  that  we  have  now  earned  for 
ourselves  the  right  of  speaking  fiutlifuUy 
on  one  point — ^the  most  serious  of  all. 


Our  sympathy  with  Mr.  Kingsley's  gene- 
ral teachmg  compels  us  to  protest  against 
much  of  the  religious  teaching  of  this  and 
all  his  fictions.  We  ask  him — ask  him  as 
a  man,  a  Christian  man,  and  a  clergyman, 
to  consider  the  three  following  objections 
to  his  religious  doctrines,  which  we  urge 
in  courtesy,  but  with  an  intense  convic- 
tion of  their  importance. 

(1.)  In  his  characters  he  never  makes 
any  allusion  to  the  burdensome  feeling  of 
gmlt,  and  utterly  ignores  the  fact  or  re- 
velation which  holds  out  to  man  his  only 
medium  of  forgiveness.  In  the  repentance 
— lieravoia — of  his  characters  there  is  no 
Ximri ;  no  penitence,  self-reproach,  or  sense 
of  blameworthiness.  We  confess  that  we 
cannot  understand  the  moral  nature  in 
which  these  sentiments  have  not  existed ; 
no  moral  sentiment  has  fixed  itself  with 
such  distinct  and  awful  emphasis  upon 
human  history  as  the  convictions  of  guilt. 
Why,  then,  does  Mr.  Kingsley  seem  to 
deny  its  existence  ?  No  fact  is  so  clearly 
asserted  in  the  Bible  as  the  stupendous 
guilt  of  man,  and  the  Gospel  which  it  re- 
veals consists  in  the  proclamation  of  that 
plan  which  God  has  devised  for  its  re- 
moval and  man's  restoration .  Would  that 
Mr.  Kingsley  preached  that  Gospel  more 
clearly ! 

(2.)  The  only  religion  which  we  dis- 
cover in  his  writings  consists  in  man's 
awaking  to  perceive  the  love  of  his  Father 
God,  and  tne  ceaseless  providence  with 
which  He  has  been  guarding  and  preserv- 
ing  him.  There  is  no  new  relationship 
formed  between  the  soul  and  God ;  but 
the  soul  awakens  to  a  fixed,  unalterable 
relationship,  which  is  nowise  affected  by 
this  change  of  spiritual  consciousness. 
We  respectfully  ask  Mr.  Kingsley  if  the 
whole  tenor  of  Bible-teaching  does  not 
show  that  there  is  a  family  upon  earth  to 
whom  God  has  come  into  a  nearer  relation- 
ship than  he  holds  to  other  men.  We 
know  how  this  doctrine  may  be  abused, 
but  the  Bible  assuredly  speaks  of  some 
who  are  His  children  as  others  who  are 
not.  Can  we  believe  that  all  men,  good 
or  bad,  are  his  children  alike  ?  Does  he 
see  no  differences  between  men — demean 
himself  in  no  way  differently  towards 
them? 

(3.)  We  would  remind  Mr.  Kingsley 
how  closely  he  approximates  to  the  Pan- 
theistic docrine,  that  the  Probation  of  Life 
has  only  one  issue — ^in  making  men  better, 
and  that  all  men  are  on  their  passage,  as 
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Emerson  would  put  it,  even  from  prisons 
and  the  gallows,  to  some  holier  develop- 
ment :  a  pleasant  doctrine,  which,  amidst 
the  distracting  problems  of  the  moral  uni- 
verse, we  might  sometimes  passionatelv 
wish  to  believe.  But  the  realities  of  lite 
are  against  it — no  less  the  dreadful  fore- 
bodings of  Revelation,  which  always 
agrees  with  the  facts  of  life,  if  not  with 
our  £incies.  Mr.  Kingsley  will  not  think 
that  we  misrepresent  him  in  thus  plainly 
stating  what  is  the  invariable  drifk  of  his 
writings,  and  what  must  be  pernicious, 
because  it  is  so  fearfully  delusive.  The 
commonest  experience  attests  that  the 
Probation  of  Life  has  two  issues :  that 
under  it  men  become  worse,  sinking  lower 
into  the  blinding  corruption  of  sin  ;  or 
they  become  better,  rising  under  new 
trials,  to  the  possession  of  a  more  perfect 
virtue.  And  does  not  Scripture  point  to 
two  roads,  of  which,  alas  I  the  downward 
is  the  broadest  and  the  most  crowded  ? 
We  protest  against  Mr.  Kingsley's  repre- 
sentation of  human  life,  not  because,  we, 
could  not  wish  to  believe  it,  but  because 
our  consciousness,  our  experience,  our 
Bible,  and  all  history  contradict  it. 

Mr.  Kingsley's  description  of  the  Brian- 
ite,  or  local  Methodist  preachers,  we  con- 
ceive to  be  as  gross  a  violation  of  taste  as 
it  is  utterly  false  in  fact.  We  are  grieved 
to  think  that  Mr.  Kingsley  should  stoop 
to  imitate  the  scurrilous  caricatures  whicn 
Mr.  Dickens  has  drawn  of  these  self-de- 
nying men,  to  whose  labors  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  this  country  is  indebted 
for  nearly  all  the  religious  life  which  has 
survived  among  them  during  the  last 
century.  Mr.  Kingsley  has  dishonored 
himself  in  traducing  their  characters  and 
misrepresenting  their  doctrines.  Had  he 
known  more  of  them,  we  are  sure  his 
generous  heart  had  never  allowed  him  to 
write  so  recklessly  of  a  class  of  men  en- 
titled to  much  of  that  large-hearted 
charity  which  Mr.  Kingsley  can  some- 
times exercise. 

Now  we  are  in  the  croaking  strain,  we 
must  have  one  word  more.  Tom  Thum- 
all,  as  we  have  said,  is  admirably  drawn. 
His  individuality  is  distinct  and  strong: 
yet  he  represents  a  class  that  counts  by 
thousands.  Brought  up  religiously,  he 
has  no  religion  save  strong  affection  for  a 
father,  and  a  vague  notion  that  the  Powers 
above  will  somehow  do  the  riffht  thing  at 
last.  Buoyant,  dare-devil,  inmiite  in  cun- 
ning resource,  he  knocks  about  the  world, 


indomitable,  self-reliant,  singing  and  laugh- 
ing, though  the  very  foot-ball  of  for- 
tune. He  learns  at  last  that  he  has  a 
Father  in  heaven,  that  lowly  trust  is  bet- 
ter than  audacious  selfreliance.  But 
meanwhile,  his  credulity,  like  that  of  mul- 
titudes, is  profoimd  and  scornful,  when  he 
hears  the  ministers  of  religion  dwelling 
on  the  terrors  rather  than  the  hopes  of 
Revelation— or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
aggravating  its  darker  aspects,  and  pass- 
ing by,  or  limiting  its  brighter. 

<*  Whether  Tom  were  altogether  right  or  not, 
is  not  the  question  here ;  the  novelist  s  business 
is  to  represent  the  real  thoughts  of  mankind, 
when  they  are  not  absolutely  unfit  to  be  told ; 
and  certamly  Tom  spoke  the  doubts  of  thou- 
sands when  he  spoke  his  own. 

**  Grace  was  silent  still. 

"  *  WeU,'  he  said,  *  beyond  that  I  can't  go, 
being  no  theologian.  But  when  a  preacher  tdls 
people  in  one  breath  of  a  God  who  so  loves  men 
that  he  gave  his  own  Son  to  save  them,  and  in 
the  next,  that  the  same  God  so  hates  men  that 
he  will  cast  nine  tenths  of  them  into  hopeless 
torture  for  ever  (and  if  that  is  not  hating;  1  don't 
know  what  is)— unless  he,  the  preacher,  gets  a 
chance  of  talking  to  them  for  a  few  minute»— 
why,  I  should  Uke  Miss  Harvey,  to  put  that 
gentleman  upon  a  real  fire  for  ten  minutes,  in- 
stead of  his  comfortable  Sunday^s  dinner,  which 
stands  ready  frying  for  him,  and  which  he  was 
going  home  to  eat,  as  jolly  as  if  all  the  world 
was  not  going  to  destruction ;  and  there  let  him 
feel  what  fire  was  like,  and  reconsider  his  state- 
ments.' "—Vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

Certainly  Tom  was  any  thin^  but  right 
in  his  practical  rejection  of  Chnstianity  on 
such  grounds.  We  do  not  think  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  quite  sufficiently  insisted  on 
this.  He  describes  Tom  as  going  out  into 
the  fields  on  a  fine  Sunday  morning,  and  re- 
cognizing, in  a  pagan  way,  the  beauty,  wis- 
dom,and  beneficence  about  him.  It  waa 
well  for  him,  remarks  the  author,  that  he 
had  even  this  natural  religion — ^that  he  waa 
faithful  to  the  light  he  possessed.  We 
think  he  was  not  faithful.  For  about  this 
very  time  he  had  his  New  Testament  in 
his  nand,  and  is  represented  as  busy  with 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  With 
the  undimmed,  undistorted  truth  thus  b^ 
fore  him,  his  indifference  to  Christianity 
is  inexcusable.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether,  in  a  land  like  ours,  a  rejection 
of  Christian  truth,  so  long  maintained  as 
his,  can  be  compatible  with  the  excel- 
lences attributed  to  him.  Still,  in  its  main 
outlines,  the  character  is  as  real  and  com- 
mon as  it  is  instructive ;  and  such  oom^ 
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pounds  of  Alcibiades  and  Gallio  are  but 
too  numerous. 

It  would  be  quite  as  wrong  for  any  one 
to  be  offended  with  Mr.  Kingsley  for  put- 
ting a  misconception  like  that  just  quoted 
boldly  into  words,  as  it  would  be  to  blame 
a  medical  man  for  making^a  faithful  report 
of  a  diseased  district.  The  question  is 
— How  did  views  of  the  Gospel  so  morbid 
come  into  the  minds  of  such  men  ?  And 
next — How  may  we  clear  them  out 
straightway,  and  substitute  a  healthier 
view  of  Christianity  ? 

There  is  one  objection  taken  by  Mr. 
Kingsley  to  the  evangelical  section  of  the 
Church  (whether  withmthe  English  Estab- 
lishment or  without  it)  which  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand.  This  appears  to 
us  one  of  the  instances  in  which  he  comes 
forward  as  a  mere  random  fault-finder, 
without  having  any  preferable  substitute 
to  propose. 

But  to  the  objection  to  evangelicism, 
that  it  isolates  and  individualizes — is  not 
national,  universal.  Once  Puritanism  did 
make  itself  national,  and  set  up  a  Com- 
monwealth. Would  Mr.  Kingsley  prefer 
such  a  state  of  things  ?  Does  he  wish  to 
see  religion  brought,  as  in  the  Middle  Age, 
nuder  the  control  of  the  civil  magistrate  ? 
Is  he  quite  sure  that  the  religion  enforced 
by  the  sword  of  the  governor  would  be 
his.  And  if  it  were,  we  are  sure  he  can 
not  suppose  that  legislation  would  awaken, 
or  persecution  profitably  direct,  that  in- 
ward light  which  does  exist  in  men. 
What,  then,  would  he  suggest  ?  If  the 
English  Church  can  not  or  wiU  not  make 
itself  in  his  sense,  truly  national,  what 
other  party  has  any  prospect  of  so  doing  ? 
What  is  left,  if  we  would  not  fall  into  end- 
less anomalies  and  perplexities,  but  that  we 
should  rest  satisned  with  an  invisible 
Church — ^with  that  communion  of  saints 
in  all  lands  and  times,  wherein  he  believes 
as  well  as  we  ?  Meanwhile,  each  section  of 
that  Church  can  but  do  its  best  to  teach 
and  enlighten  men,  as  far  as  it  has  the 


power.  If  so  to  do  be  an  undue  isolating 
and  individualizing  of  men,  what  else,  we 
ask,  did  the  Apostles,  in  their  first  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  and  settlement  of  a 
church  here  and  a  church  there  ?  Might 
not  the  same  fault  be  found  with  them  for 
not  effecting  a  similar  impossibility  ?  Mr. 
Kingsley  is  too  well  acquainted  with  his- 
tory not  to  know  that  the  imperial 
patronage  afforded  to  Christianity  by 
Constantine  ripened  with  fearful  rapidity 
all  the  elements  of  corruption '  within  it. 
Dante,  who  understood  the  Middle  Age 
at  least  as  well  as  any  of  its  modem  idol- 
aters, bitterly  regretted  the  consequences 
of  that-^  alliance.  We  should  like  to  see 
Mr.  Kingsley  explain  himself  deliberately^ 
and  at  length  on  this  matter.  . 

There  occur,  in  the  course  of  the  story,  ^ 
some  excellent  remarks  on  the  study  of 
nature,  on  description,  and  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  ilhostration.  When  Mr. 
Kingsley  contends  that  he  who  would 
describe  a  landscape  must  really    take 

Sains,  first  of  all,  to  see  it — ^must  not  aban- 
on  it  to  hunt  after  analogies,  or  distort 
and  coax  the  reality  before  him  into  an  . 
unnatural  harmony  with  them,  we  think 
him  quite  right.  But  sometimes  he  goes 
too  far,  and  would  seem  unduly  afraid  of 
what  Mr.  Ruskin  has  condemned  as  the 
"pathetic  fallacy."  It  is  tnie,  that  we 
must  first  see  the  object ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  the  poet  should  see  into  it— 
we  should  not  be  blind  to  what  it  suggests^ 
any  more  than  to  what  it  is.  If  the  mere 
externals  of  nature  are  to  be  set  down  by 
themselves,  without  any  indication  of  the 
oommunion  between  the  soul  of  man  and 
the  hidden  life  of  nature — without  any 
coloring  derived  from  that  which  is  he- 
hind  the  eye — ^without  any  hint  of  those 
affinities  between  the  worlds  of  matter 
and  of  mind  which  Platonist  and  poet 
alike  have  always  loved  to  trace,  then  we 
must  cancel  the  fipest  descriptive  passages 
in  Wordsworth,  and  nearly  all  those  of 
Dickens. 
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If  a  bar  of  iron  be  exposed  to  air  and 
moisture,  it  wastes ;  the  metal  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
is  consumed — it  rusts.  So  is  it  in  animal 
bodies ;  where  there  is  oxygen,  there  is 
waste.  As  in  the  lamp,  oxygen  is  the 
cause  of  flame,  yet  cousumes  the  oil ;  so  in 
the  body  is  it  essential  to  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  destructive.  To  replace  the 
materials  that  are  being  thus  constantly 
consumed,  to  sustain  the  vital  spark,  is 
the  purpose  of  food,  a  subject  of  interest 
to  the  physiologist  and  historian,  as  well 
as  to  domestic  and  political  economists. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  French 
abandoned  a  scheme  of  feeding  their  hos- 
pital patients  upon  bones.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution,  their 
Government,  acting  upon  the  report  of  a 
body  of  scientific  men,  issued  a  public 
instruction  informing  the  world  that  "  a 
bone  is  a  tablet  of  soup  formed  by  nature  ; 
a  pound  of  bones  gives  as  much  soup  as  a 
pound  of  meat ;  bone-soup,  in  a  dietetical 
point  of  view,  is  preferable  to  meat-soup." 
The  Administration  dcs  Hospices  adopted 
the  idea,  and  an  expensive  apparatus  was 
fitted  up  in  many  of  the  hospitals,  for  the 
preparation  of  bone-soup ;  but  it  was  soon 
found,  to  the  dismay  of  the  authorities, 
that  the  patients,  although  liberally  sup- 
plied with  it,  did  not  thrive.  Neverthe- 
less, the  plan  had  been  introduced  in  such 
magnificent  language,  it  had  cost  so  much, 
and  promised  ultimately  such  economical 
results,  that  it  was  not  ^o  be  abandoned  in 
a  hurry.  So  they  went  on,  pouring  their 
filthy  broth  down  the  throats  of  the  help- 
less invalids,  till  they  had  reduced  them 
to  starvation-pouit,  and  then  they  gave 
it  up. 

It  would  have  been  thought  that  if 
any  thing  had  been  made  clear  and  cer- 
tain by  iBxperience,  it  was,  that  man  was 
an  omnivorous  animal — "neither  a  vege- 
tarian nor  a  muttonarian ;"  yet,  in  this 
wonderfully  enlightened  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, wo  are  informed  that  "the  adherence 
to  the  use  of  animal  food  is  no  more  than 


a  persistence  in  the  gross  customs  of 
savage  life,  and  evinces  an  insensibility  to 
reason  and  to  the  operation  of  intellectual 
improvement."*  Literary  institutions 
throw  open  the  doors  to  members  of  the 
Vegetarian  Society,  who,  thoughtless  of 
the  pale  faces  and  small  forms  which  their 
natural  diet,  as  they  modestly  term  vege- 
table food,  is  producing  upon  their  children 
at  home,  talk  by  the  hour  of  the  life  ol 
the  happy  Arab  with  his  bag  of  dates,  and 
learnedly  appeal  to  the  humane  manners 
of  the  Ethiopians,  of  whom  Homer  sang — 
their  diet,  com  and  milk,  and  their  habits 
so  peaceful,  that  Jupiter  rejoiced  to  spend 
nine  days  every  year  among  them,  as  the 
only  race  of  men  fit  for  gods  to  live  amon^. 
And,  having  completely  mystified  their 
audience,  they  conclude  with  a  few  glow- 
ing comparisons  of  the  gentleness  of  the 
turtle-dove  and  the  rapacity  of  the  yaltare, 
the  mild  disposition  of  the  elephant  and 
the  savage  nature  of  the  tiger — a  power- 
fid  argument  indeed,  which,  however,  is  a 
little  weakened  by  the  unfortunate  fero- 
city of  the  rhinoceros.  But  Sir  Everhard 
Home  here  comes  to  their  assistaboe: 
"  The  indocility  of  the  rhinoceros,"  grare- 
ly  observes  the  learned  surgeon,  "is  only 
to  be  explained  by  the  sniall  proportion 
of  brain  with  which  it  is  endowed;  and 
therefore,  like  all  idiots,  it  is  intractable.'' 
It  will  be  long  before  such  arguments  as 
these  afiect  the  market  at  Oapenhagen 
Fields. 

The  prejudice  against  fish  is  fiff  more 
general,  especially  among  the  poor,  who, 
if  it  was  not  for  this  repugnance,  upon 
which  the  neglect  of  our  nsheries  is  main- 
ly dependent,  might  enjoy  a  never-failing 
supply  of  food,  at  once  palatable  and  nu- 
tritious. Notwithstandmg  the  local  and 
natural  advantages  arising  out  of  our  in- 
sular position,  the  neglect  of  the  fisheries 
has  been  a  subject  of  regret  ever  since 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth :  "  It  maketh 
much    to  the  ignorance    and  shame    of 

*  Dr.  Lambe. 
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onr  English  nation,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
Boroughs,  the  keeper  of  the  Tower  Re- 
cords, "  that  God  and  nature,  offering  us 
so  great  a  treasure  even  at  our  own 
doores,  we  doe,  notwithstanding,  neglect 
the  benefit  thereof,  and,  by  paying  money 
to  strangers  for  the  fish  of  our  own  seas, 
impoverish  ourselves  to  make  them  rich." 

So  great  a  rarity,  a  few  years  ago,  was 
an  English-cured  herring,  that  a  story  is 
told  ot  Admiral  Rodney,  when  dining  at 
Carlton  House,  congratulating  the  Prmce 
of  Wales  upon  seeing  what  he  thought  to 
be  a  dish  of  Yarmouth  bloaters  upon  the 
table,  adding,  that  if  the  Prince's  example 
were  followed  by  the  upper  ranks  only,  it 
would  be  the  means  of  adding  twenty 
thousand  hardy  seamen  to  the  navy.  The 
Prince  observed  that  he  did  not  deserve 
the  compliment,  as  the  herrings  had  not 
been  cured  by  British  hands;  "but,"  he 
continued,  "  henceforward  I  shall  order  a 
dish  of  English-cured  herrings  to  be  pur- 
chased at  any  expense,  to  appear  as  a 
standing  dish  at  this  table.  We  shall  call 
it  a  Rodney,  and,  under  that  designation, 
what  true  patriot  will  not  follow  my 
example  ?"  We  have  made  some  advance 
since  the  days  of  the  Rodney ;  yet  the 
price  of  fish  still  places  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poor  ;  and  it  is  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  those  who  indulge  in  it  as  a 
luxury.  On  each  outbreak  of  the  cholera, 
the  fishmongers  labor  in  vain  to  convince 
a  large  mass  of  the  public  that  fresh  fish 
is  as  wholesome  as  fresh  beef  and  mutton, 
and  that  the  danger  lies,  not  in  eating  fish, 
but  in  eating  it  when  not  perfectly  fresh. 

Another  ill  effect  ascribed  to  fish  is,  the 
production  or  augmentation  of  skin 
diseases.  The  notion  is  a  very  ancient 
one,  and  is  supposed  by  many  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  prohibition  to  eat 
fish  that  had  not  fins  and  scales  imposed 
on  the  Jews.  It  is  fer  more  probable  that 
this,  like  other  laws  regulating  their  diet, 
was  framed  with  the  view  of  keeping  the 
Hebrews  a  distinct  nation.  Numa  is  said 
to  have  forbidden  the  priests  of  Rome  to 
taste  fish  ;  and  we  learn  from  Herodotus 
that  a  similar  law  existed  in  Egypt.  Else- 
where, he  says  that  many  of  the  Egyptians 
lived  almost  entirely  on  fish  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  him,  three  whole  tribes  of  Baby- 
lonians subsisted  on  nothing  else;  they 
dried  their  fish  in  the  sun,  pounded  it, 
and  then  sifled  and  baked  it.  At  present, 
a  very  similar  fashion  prevails  among  the 
negroes  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  who, 


out  of  a  species  of  sprat,  form  a  paste, 
which  they  eat  with  com  or  rice.  In 
Siberia,  dried  fish  is  used  instead  of  bread ; 
and  the  Laplanders  make  a  kind  of  bread 
from  fish-bones ;  yet  among  none  of  these* 
people  do  we  read  of  the  prevalence  of 
leprosy  or  elephantiasis. 

With  the  Greeks  it  would  appear  that 
a  taste  for  fish  grew  up  with  the  progress 
of  civilization.  In  Homer's  time  it  was  re- 
garded as  unfit  for  food,  for  he  describes 
the  followers  of  Ulysses  as  reduced  to 
sore  distress  before  they  resorted  to  fish- 
ing as  a  means  of  subsistence.  The 
Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  were  passion- 
ate admirers  of  every  description  of  the 
finny  tribe;  and  potted  echini  was  the 
ordinary  food  of  tne  Greek  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

^lian,  when  describing  the  earliest 
food  of  different  nations,  ascribes  acorns 
to  the  Arcadians,  pears  to  the  Argives 
and  Tyrinthians,  cresses  to  the  Persians, 
and  figs  to  the  Athenians,  which  would 
have  refuted  the  courtiers  of  Darius  who 
dissuaded  him  from  attacking  Greece,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  useless  to  attack  a 

Eeople  who  drank  nothing  but  water,  and 
ad  nothing  but  figs  to  eat.  Modem 
authors,  with  equal  ignorance,  have  almost 
universally  asserted  that  the  Athenians 
were  plain  feeders,  who  despised  the 
coarser  pleasures  of  the  table.  Nothing 
could  be  a  greater  mistake.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  enumerate  the  many  delicious 
kinds  of  bread  which  Athenian  art  pro- 
duced, or  the  sweetmeats  and  cheesecakes 
which  Aristotle  tells  us  were  much  in  re- 
quest at  the  theaters ;  and  fish,  the  especial 
delight  of  all  Athenians,  we  must  dismiss 
with  the  aphorism  of  Amphis,  "  He  who 
goes  to  market  and  buys  herbs,  when  he 
can  buy  good  fish,  is  a  madman."  The 
names,  in  short,  of  innumerable  dishes 
have  been  carefally  preserved  which  are 
to  us  unintelligible ;  and  the  highest  com- 
mendation we  can  bestow  on  them,  with 
their  constant  terminations  in  floios  and 
toios^  is  that  they  sound  very  good. 

The  frugality  of  the  Lacedemonians  af- 
fords a  striking  contrast  to  the  luxury  of 
the  wealthy  Athenians.  A  citizen  of 
Sybaria,  who  was  rash  enough  to  taste 
the  celebrated  black  broth,  declared  that 
it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  astonishment 
with  him  why  the  Spartans  were  so  fear- 
less in  battle,  as  any  man  in  his  senses 
would  pi'efer  death  to  an  existence  on  such 
food.    This  mess,  after  all  the  satire  tha4 
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has  been  expended  upon  it,  was  nothing 
worse  than  our  own  black-puddings. 

Of  all  nations  who  have  attempted  by 
arbitrary  laws  to  regulate  the  choice  of 
food,  the  Romans  stand  preeminent ;  they 
could  not  distinguish  between  simple 
elegance,  the  result  of  civilization  and  a 
wider  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  extravagance  engendered  by 
luxury  and  ostentation :  and  they  conse- 
quently interdicted  as  food  whatever  was 
unknown  to  their  ancestors.  Their  con- 
quests in  Asia  made  them  familiar  with  a 
style  of  living  previously  unknown,  and 
which  was  too  delightful  not  to  be  imita- 
ted. From  this  time  their  cooks,  who 
had  been  of  the  lowest  description  of 
slaves,  were  regarded  as  artists,  and  their 
office  elevated  from  the  merest  drudgery 
to  a  science.  They  fetched  as  high  a  price 
as  their  brother  slaves  whose  duty  it  was 
to  correct  the  evils  of  good  living — the 
physicians.  The  State  was  alarmed  at 
this  change  of  manners ;  a  sumptuary  law 
was  accordingly  passed,  limiting  the 
number  of  guests  at  table,  and  ordering 
that  the  doors  be  left  open  at  all  enter- 
tainments, to  prevent  any  violation  of  its 
enactment. 

By  a  later  law,  no  one  was  allowed  to 
spend  at  the  greatest  festivals  more  than 
SIX  shillings  and  five  pence,  and  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  he  was  limited  to  five  pence 
half-penny.*  The  same  law  prohibited  the 
use  of  poultry,  with  the  exception  of  one 
hen,  and  that  must  not  have  been  fat- 
tened for  the  occasion.  Another  law  ex- 
cluded from  the  table  dormice  as  a  dan- 
gerous luxury.  These,  like  all  other 
sumptuary  laws,  were  of  no  avail.  It  was 
idle  to  suppose  that  men  rolling  in  wealth 
could  be  restricted  to  a  diet  of  vegetables 
and  eggs,  or  hare  and  cabbage,  which  to 
Cato  was  a  feast.  Gluttony  and  display 
became  the  ruling  passions  of  the  later 
Romans.  The  one  lean  hen  was  forgotten 
amid  dishes  of  peacocks  and  flamingoes ; 
and  the  six-shilling  feast  was  superseded 
by  banquets,  at  which  a  turbot  alone  has 
cost  fifty  pounds.  To  gain  an  appetite 
for  these  delicacies,  the  gourmand  had  re- 
course to  warm  baths  and  emetics;  nor 
Wiis  his  taste  gratified  unless  the  viands 
were  served  upon  gold  and  ivory,  and 
carved  to  the  soimd  of  music.    Perhaps 


*  Six  shilliDgs  and  five  pence  equal  as  nearly  as 
possible  one  hundred  asses,  and  five  pence  half- 
penny equal  ten  asses. 


the  most  celebrated  dish  of  ancient  times 
was  one  consisting  of  the  tongues  of  pea- 
cocks and  nightingales ;  it  was  an  inven- 
tion of  Heliogabalus,  and  a  fit  accompani- 
ment to  the  extravagant  draught  of 
Cleopatra;  which,  however,  was  exceeded 
by  a  young  Roman,  who  drank  a  similar 

gotion,  for  no  wager,  but  simply  to  see 
ow  pearls  would  taste,  and  indulged  his 
friends  with  a  like  treat. 

A  reference  to  Apicius,  the  great 
oracle  of  Roman  cookery,  strikingly  dis- 
plays how  greatly  our  modem  bill  of  fare 
IS  limited  by  prejudice.  The  extraordi- 
nary heterogeneous  messes  which  de- 
lighted the  Romans  would,  according  to 
modem  notions,  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  rendered  an  emetic  a  most  unneces- 
sary infliction.  The  simplest  dishes  were 
disguised  by  sauces  in  which  gamm — 
described  by  Pliny  as  the  essence  of  pu- 
trid fish — ^and  asafoetida  were  the  most 
common  ingredients;  oil,  ginger,  honey, 
pepper,  aniseed,  vinegar,  rue,  garlic, 
asafiBtida,  and  garum  were  all  employed 
in  cooking  a  hog's  paunch,  upon  which, 
and  sunilar  dishes  Tiberius  continued 
feasting  for  two  nights  and  a  day  without 
leaving  the  table.  In  their  love  of  asa- 
fcetida,  the  Romans  were  not  peculiar ; 
many  of  the  Asiatics  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  it  as  a  condiment,  and  even  eat  it 
alone.  In  Persia  the  leaves  are  eaten  like 
common  greens,  and  Oriental  travelers 
relate,  with  a  shudder,  how,  in  spite  of 
its  abominable  smell,  which  has  gained  it 
in  Germany  the  not  very  polite  appellation 
of  Teufclsdreck,  their  Eastem  attendants 
greedily  devoured  it.  If,  instead  of 
sneering  at  the  natives,  they  had  followed 
their  example,  they  would  probably  have 
confirmed  the  opinion  of  a  distinffoished 
gastronomer,  who  has  declared  t£at  the 
finest  relish  a  beefsteak  can  possess  is  to 
be  communicated  to  it  by  rubbing  the 
gridiron  on  which  the  steak  is  to  be 
cooked  with  asafoetida. 

A  tougher  and  more  tasteless  morsel 
than  a  gizzard  seldom  finds  its  way  on  to 
our  plates ;  yet  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
derived  from  a  small  A&ican  bird  called 
Giger,  whose  stomach  was  reckoned  such 
a  delicacy  at  Rome  that  the  name  of  the 
bird  has  been  transferred  to  this  portion  of 
the  digestive  apparatus. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  instances  two  other 
Roman  dishes  —  cockscombs  and  ass^s 
flesh — ^which  were  approved  of  in  the  time 
of  MsBceuas,  as  a  proof  how  much  &shion 
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has  to  do  with  diet.  It  is  particuarly  re- 
lated of  Clement  Vll.,  when  besieged  by 
the  Imperial  army,  that  he  was  reduced 
to  the  norrible  necessity  of  feeding  on  this 
very  meat. 

The  shepherds  of  the  North,  as  the 
Scythians  of  old  and  the  Tartars  of  mod- 
em times  have  been  termed,  display  a 
very  different  state  of  things  to  the  damty 
Romans.  Without  agriculture  or  com- 
merce, they  are  compelled  to  subsist  al- 
most solely  on  their  flocks  and  herds,  re 
serving  for  festivals  the  delicacy  of  horse- 
flesh, which  they  wash  down  with  draughts 
of  an  intoxicating  liquor  extracted  firom 
the  milk  of  their  mares.  Upon  a  diet  of 
almost  purely  animal  food  they  are  able 
to  undergo  ail  the  fatigue  and  privations 
to  which  their  roving  and  warlike  life  sub- 
jects them.  The  nation  that  most  resem- 
bles them  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pam- 
pas. Their  habits  are  roving,  their  pow- 
ers of  endurance  extraordinary,  and  their 
diet  animal  food — ^in  great  measure  horse- 
flesh, or  rather  mares'-flesh — ^for  they  onljr 
destroy  the  horses  when  injured  by  acci- 
dent. The  Patagonians,  however,  are  a 
finer  race  of  men  than  the  Tartars,  whose 
habits,  for  the  most  part,  are  disgusting. 
They  devour  their  food  nearly  raw,  and 
eat  alike  beasts  that  have  been  killed  and 
those  that  have  died  of  disease :  we  can 
readily,  therefore,  pity  the  poor  little  Chi- 
nese princess  bound  to  a  Tartar  husband, 
who  complains  that  sour  milk  was  her 
only  drink,  raw  flesh  her  only  food,  a  tent 
her  only  palace ;  and  concludes  the  poem 
in  which  she  relates  her  misery  by  the 
simple  wish  that  she  were  ^^  changed  into 
a  bird,  to  fly  back  to  her  own  dear,  dear 
country.''  But  naturally  as  she  may  have 
objected  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
her  lord  and  master,  the  Chinese,  as  a  na- 
tion, are  curiously  exempt  from  prejudices 
in  regard  to  food.  Altnough  nature*  has 
literally  supplied  them  with  every  article 
of  diet  usually  most  prized,  they  are  not 
above  eating  dogs  and  rats,  and  a  wild 
cat  that  has  been  caught  and  fatted  in  a 
ca^e  fetches  in  the  market  about  the  same 
price  as  a  pheasant.  Pork — ^the  frequent 
abomination  of  Eastern  nations — ^is  the 
meat  most  highly  thought  of.  They  are 
true  lovers  of  fish,  and  infinite  pains  are 
taken  to  brine  it  to  the  table  in  the  best 
condition.  However  distant  the  market 
may  be  from  the  coast,  all  fish  enters  it 
alive.  A  considerable  space  within  the 
walls  of  several  of  their  towns  is  appropii- 


ated  to  tanks  and  fish-ponds,  and  from 
these  depdts  the  whole  of  the  interior  is 
supplied. 

The  mode  in  which  game  is  conveye4 
from  the  districts  where  it  is  most  abun* 
dant,  to  Canton  and  Hong-Kong,  is  &r 
more  simple.  All  cargoes  of  the  kind  are 
conveyed  freight-free,  there  beine,  at  the 
same  time,  a  tacit  understanding  between 
the  vender  of  the  game  and  the  master  of 
the  vessel,  that  if  any  of  it  gets  high,  it  is  to 
be  either  eaten  or  thrown  overboard. 

Mr.  Fortune  describes  sailing  from 
Shanghai  on  a  ship  laden  with  pheasants, 
woodcocks,  hares,  ducks,  geese,  and  teal 
hanging  about  in  all  directions ;  and  he 
assures  us  that  he  did  not  fane  badly  on 
the  passage;  man^  a  plump  woodcock 
was  pronounced  in  imminent  danger,  with- 
out Its  being  found  necessary  to  throw  it 
overboard. 

We  must  not  omit  all  mention  of  what 
ma^  be  called  the  two  national  dishes  of 
Chma,  dried  sharks'  fins  and  birds'  nest 
Boup ;  both  .  form  a  part  of  my  Lord 
Mayor's  dinners  at  tne  Mansion-house, 
and  are  pronounced,  by  those  who  have 
tasted  them,  to  be  excellent.  The  nests 
are  formed  of  a  sea-weed,  coated  with  a 
gelatinous  matter  which  is  deposited  by  a 
species  of  barnacle. 

Want  of  space  must  deter  us  from  dwell- 
ing on  the  peculiarities  of  the  early  tastes 
of  Continental  nations.  Anthony  of  Gue- 
vara, the  chronicler  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
thus  describes  a  feast  at  which  he  was 
present :  "  I  will  tell  you  no  lye — I  saw 
also  at  another  feast  such  kindes  of  meates 
eaten  as  are  wont  to  be  sene,  but  not  eat- 
en;  as  a  horse  roasted,  a  cat  in  gely,  lit- 
tle lyzars  with  hot  broth,  frogges  fried,  and 
divers  other  sortes  of  meates  which  I  saw 
them  eate,  but  I  never  knew  what  they 
were  till  they  were  eaten." 

Holingshed  notices  at  a  banquet,  given 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  by  a  French  gen- 
eral, "  the  flesh  of  a  powdered  (t.  e.  salted) 
horse."  The  other  dishes,  he  says,  were 
neither  flesh  nor  fish.  Much  curious  infor- 
mation of  the  same  sort  is  to  be  picked  up 
from  the  old  chroniclers,  but  we  shall  con- 
fine our  remarks  to  the  culinary  arrange- 
ments of  our  ancestors. 

The  Britons  were  not  without  their  pe- 
culiarities. They  denied  themselves  hare, 
goose,  and  fowl ;  with  this  exception,  they 
hved  in  a  rational  manner  upon  milk,  grain, 
and  flesh,  until  the  Saxons  and  Danes  in- 
troduced into  the  country  all  sorts  of  ex- 
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cesses.  The  last  Danish  king,  Hardioan- 
ate,  drank  so  copious  a  draught  of  wine 
without  taking  the  goblet  from  his  lips, 
that  he  w^as  seized  with  a  fit  which  shortly 
terminated  his  existence.  Edgar  endea- 
vored to  restrain  the  license  of  the  people 
by  a  sumptuary  law,  which  peimitted  but 
one  alehouse  in  a  village,  and  enacted 
that  all  drinking-vessels  should  be  marked 
with  pegs  at  certain  distances,  and  that 
any  person  drinking  beyond  one  of  these 
at  a  draught  should  be  severely  punished. 
A  great  advance  toward  refinement  re- 
sulted from  the  Norman  conquest.  The 
Saxons,  say  the  old  chroniclers,  delighted 
in  the  abundance  of  their  food ;  the  Nor- 
mans in  its  delicacy:  yet  the  profusion 
and  unwieldly  magnificence  that  charac- 
terized the  English  households  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  had  its  origin  doubt- 
less in  the  fashion  which  William  intro- 
duced of  attaching  numerous  and  impor- 
tant offices  to  the  dining-hall  and  kitchen. 
Chivalry,  too,  must  have  had  its  share  in 
developing  the  English  love  of  feasting 
and  good  cheer  which  was  at  its  height  in 
the  time  of  the  first  Edwards  and  Richard 
the  Second.  Stowe  describes  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  feast  given  by  Edward  the 
Third  on  the  marriage  of  his  son  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  at  which  Petrarch  was  pre- 
sent ;  "  and  such,"  he  says,  "  was  the 
sumptuousnesse  of  that  banquet,  that  the 
meates  which  were  brought  from  the  ta- 
ble would  sufficiently  have  served  ten  thou- 
sand men." 

The  prodigality  of  Richard  the  Second 
was  enormous.  Two  thousand  cooks, 
many  of  them  French,  and  three  hundred 
servitors,  were  employed  in  his  kitchen ; 
ten  thousand  visitors  daily  attended  his 
Court  and  went  satisfied  from  Ids 
table.  To  furnish  food  for  this  numerous 
company,  twenty-eight  oxen,  three  hun- 
dred sheep,  an  incredible  number  of  fowls, 
and  all  sorts  of  game,  were  slaughtered 
every  morning.  The  grandeur  of  Solomon 
only  can  be  compared  to  it.  His  provision 
for  the  day  was  thirty  measures  of  fine 
flour,  and  threescore  measures  of  meal ; 
ten  fat  oxen,  and  twenty  oxen  out  of  the 

Eastures,  and  a  hundred  sheep;  beside 
arts,  and  roebuck,  and  fidlow-doer,  and 
&tted  fowl.  The  luxury  of  the  clergy  did 
not  fall  far  short  of  regal  profusion.  At 
Canterbury,  says  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  table 
of  the  monks  consisted  "  of  most  costly 
dainties,  and  of  wine  so  great  was  the  va- 


riety, that  no  place  could  be  found  for  ale, 
though  the  best  was  made  in  England, 
and  particularly  in  Kent." 

Of  the  prior  and  monks  of  Saint  Swith- 
in  at  Winchester,  he  states,  that  "  they 
threw  themselves  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
Henry  the  Second,  and  with  many  tears 
complained  to  him  that  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  to  whom  they  were  subject,  as 
their  abbot,  had  withdrawn  from  them 
three  of  the  usual  number  of  their  dishes. 
Henry  in<juired  of  them  how  many  there 
still  remamed,  and  being  informed  they 
had  ten,  he  said  that  he  himself  was  con- 
tented with  three,  and  imprecated  a  corse 
on  the  bishop  if  he  did  not  reduce  them  to 
that  number." 

Fuller,  in  his  quaint  style,  mentions  a 
reproof  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  administered 
in  the  shape  of  a  practical  joke  to  an  ab- 
bot of  Reading :  "King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
as  he  was  hunting  in  Windsor  Forest, 
either  casually  lost,  or  (more  probably) 
willfully  losing  himself,  struck  down  about 
dinner-time  to  the  abbey  of  Reading,  where, 
disguising  himself,  (much  for  deli  j^t,  more 
for  discovery,  to  see  unseen,)  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  abbot's  table,  and  passed  for 
one  of  the  king's  guard ;  a  place  to  which 
the  proportion  of  his  person  might  pro- 
perly entitle  him.  A  sirloyne  of  beef  was 
set  before  him,  (so  knighted,  saith  tradi- 
tion, by  this  King  Henry,)  on  which  the 
king  laid  on  lustily,  not  disgracing  one  of 
that  place  for  whom  he  was  mistaken. 
'Well  fare  thy  heart,'  quoth  the  abbot, 
'  and  here  in  a  cup  of  sack  I  remember 
the  health  of  his  grace  your  master.  I 
would  give  an  hundred  pounds  on  the 
condition  I  could  feed  so  heartily  on  beef 
as  you  doe.  Alas  I  my  weak:  and  qaeane 
stomach  will  hardly  digest  the  wing  of  a 
small  rabbit  or  chicken.'  The  king  pleas- 
antly pledged  him,  and  heartily  thanked 
him  for  his  good  cheer ;  after  dinner,  de- 
parted as  undiscovered  as  he  came  thidier. 
Some  weeks  after,  the  abbot  was  sent  for 
by  a  pursuivant,  brought  up  to  London, 
clapped  in  the  Tower,  kept  dose  prisoner, 
fed  lor  a  short  time  on  bread  and  water; 
yet  not  so  empty  his  body  of  food  as  his 
mind  was  filled  with  fears  creating  many 
suspicions  to  himself  when  and  how  he  had 
incurred  the  king's  displeasure.  At  last 
a  sirloyne  of  beei  was  set  before  him,  on 
which  the  abbot  fed  as  the  farmer  of  his 

f  range,  and  verified  the  proverb  that  two 
ungr^  meales  make  the  third  a  glutton. 
In  springs  King  Henry  out  of  a  private 
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lobbie  where  he  had  placed  himself,  the 
invisible  spectator  of  the  abbott's  behavior. 
*  My  lord,'  quoth  the  king, '  presently  de- 
posit your  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  or  else 
no  going  hence  all  the  days  of  your  life. 
I  have  been  your  physician  to  cure  you  of 
your  queazie  stomach,  and  here,  as  I  de- 
serve, I  demand  my  fee  for  the  same.' 
The  abbot  down  with  his  dust,  and  glad 
to  have  escaped  so,  returned  to  Reading 
as  somewhat  lighter  in  his  purse,  so  much 
more  merrier  in  heart  than  when  he  came 
thence." 

The  hours  that  were  spent  at  the  festive 
board  may  be  very  well  gathered  from 
an  anecdote  related  by  Thomas  Wilson,  in 
his  Arte  of  Rhetoricke^  of  an  Italian  who 
desired  an  interview  with  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  found  him  engaged  in  a 
"  solemne  longe  dinner,"  which  began  at 
eleven  o'clock.  "  It  fortuned  that  as  they 
were  sette,  the  Italian  knocked  at  the 
gate,  unto  whom  the  porter  perceiving  his 
errand,  answered  that  my  lord  bishoppe 
was  at  diner.  The  Itali^m  departed  and 
and  retoumed  betwixt  twelve  and  one; 
the  porter  answered  they  were  yet  at 
diner.  He  came  again  at  twoo  of  the 
clocke ;  the  porter  told  him  they  had  not 
half  dined.  He  came  at  three  a  clocke, 
unto  whom  the  porter  in  a  heate  answered 
never  a  word,  but  churlishlie  did  shute  the 
gates  upon  him.  Whereupon  others  told 
the  Italian  that  there  was  no  speaking 
with  my  lord  almost  all  that  dale  for  the 
solemne  diner  sake.  The  gentleman  Ital- 
ian wondering  much  at  such  a  long  sitting, 
and  leavying  the  despatch  of  his  matters 
with  a  dere  frende  of  his,  took  his  journey 
towards  Italic.  Three  years  after  it  hap- 
pened that  an  Englishman  came  to  Rome, 
with  whom  the  Italian  by  chaunce  fallying 
acquainted,  asked  him  if  he  knewe  the 
Archbishoppe  of  Yorke?  The  English- 
man said  he  knew  him  right  well.  *I 
pray  you  tell  me,'  quoth  the  Italian, '  hath 
that  archbishoppe  yet  dined  V  " 

The  simplicity  of  the  mode  of  living  at 
Oxford  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  very 
remarkable  in  the  midst  of  such  general 
excess.  Boiled  beef,  with  pottage  and 
bread  and  beer,  was  the  ordmary  dinner. 
The  commons  of  beef  valued  a  half-penny, 
but  those  with  a  keen  appetite  could  man- 
age a  pennyworth.  What  the  bread  was 
like  we  learn  fromHolingshed :  "The  brede 
through  the  land  is  made  of  such  graine 
as  the  soil  yieldeth;  neverthelesse  the 
gentilitie  commonlie  provide  themselves 
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sufficientlie  of  wheat  for  their  own  tables, 
whilst  their  household  and  poore  neigh- 
bours in  some  shires  are  inforoed  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  rie  or  barlie — ^yea, 
and  in  the  time  of  dearth,  manie  with 
brede  made  of  benes,  peason,  or  oates,  or 
of  altogether,  and  some  acorns  among." 
The  gluttony  of  the  clergy,  only  partially 
redeemed  bv  their  charity,  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  justified  the  ruin  inflicted  on 
them  by  Henry,  which  Cranmer  vainly 
hoped  to  advert  by  the  regulations  he 
drew  up  in  1641  to  restrain  their  extravar 
gance.  The  document  which,  among 
other  provisions,  restricts  the  archbishop 
to  six  kinds  of  flesh  at  one  dinner,  except 
when  he  is  entertaining  an  embassador,  on 
which  occasion  no  limit  is  placed  upon  his 
hospitality,  and  ordains  that  no  more  than 
a  single  bird  of  the  size  of  a  turkey  be 
served  on  one  dish,  has  the  following  ap- 
pendix. "  Memorandum :  That  this  or- 
der was  kept  for  two  or  three  monthes, 
tyll  by  the  disusyng  of  certaine  wylful 
persons  it  came  to  the  olde  excesse." 

Blackbirds,  as  well  as  the  swan  and 
crane,  are  among  the  different  articles  of 
food  enumerated  by  Cranmer.  The  last- 
mentioned  bird  must  have  once  been  very 
abundant  in  Great  Britain,  for  it  was  a 
standing  dish  on  all  occasions.  It  was  a 
crane  that  had  been  spoiled  in  cooking 
that  so  incited  the  wrath  of  William  I. 
that  he  aimed  a  blow  at  the  head  of  his 
prime  favorite  Fitzosbome,  who  brought 
the  dish  to  table. 

Herons  and  curlews  were  also  eaten  fre- 
quently. In  the  establishment  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  twenty  swans  were 
killed  and  eaten  in  the  course  of  every 
year.  Turkeys,  although  particularly  al- 
luded to  by  Cranmer,  are  said  by  Baker, 
a  writer  of  that  day,  not  to  have  come 
into  England  until  1524.  But  the  dish 
that  of  all  others  a  host  delighted  to  place 
before  his  guests  was  the  peacock  in  his 
brilliant  plumage,  with  his  train  spread 
and  comb  guilt.  No  great  dinner  was 
without  it,  and  on  its  preparation  the  cook 
expended  his  utmost  skill.  Mathew  Prior 
states  that  it  was  frequently  the  prize 
given  to  the  successful  competitor  at  quin- 
tin ;  in  which  case  it  must  often  have 
caused  its  owner  as  much  bewilderment 
as  Lord  Clare's  haunch  of  venison  occa- 
sioned poor  Goldsmith.  It  was  the  fa- 
vorite oish  of  Pope  Julius  IH.,  of  whom 
Holingshed  relates  the  following  anecdote. 
^'  At  another  time,  he,  sitting  at  dinner, 
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pointing  to  a  peacocke  upon  his  table 
which  he  had  not  touched, '  Keepe,*  said 
he,  'that  colde  peacocke  for  me  against 
supper,  and  let  me  sup  in  the  garden,  for 
I  shall  have  guests.'  So  when  supper 
came,  and  amongst  other  hot  peacoctes 
he  saw  not  his  colde  peacocke  brought  to 
his  table,  the  Pope,  arber  his  wonted  man- 
ner, most  horribly  blaspheming  God,  fell 
in  an  extreame  rage,  etc.  Whereupon, 
one  of  the  cardinals  sitting  by  desired  him 
saying,  'Let  not  your  holinesse,  I  praie 
you,  be  so  moved  with  a  matter  of  so 
small  weight.'  Then  this  Julius  the  Pope, 
answering  again,  '  What,'  said  he, '  if  Grod 
was  so  angrye  for  one  apple  that  he  cast 
our  first  parents  out  of  Paradise  for  the 
same,  whie  may  not  I,  being  his  vicar,  be 
angrye  then  for  a  peacocke,  sithens  a  pea- 
cocke is  a  greater  matter  than  an  apple  ?' " 

The  boar's  head  at  Christmas,  and  a 
mighty  gammon  of  bacon  at  Easter,  eaten 
by  every  orthodox  fiimily  to  mark  their 
abhorrence  of  Judaism,  conclude  the  bill 
of  fare  most  peculiar  to  our  forefathers. 
In  case  any  of  our  readers  be  induced  to 
repine  at  the  fact  that  the  vast  magnifi- 
cence and  hospitality  of  the  feudal  ages 
belong  not  to  the  present  day,  we  may  re- 
mind them  that  pewter  was  a  luxury  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  forks  were 
not  in  use  till  James  I.  was  on  the  throne. 
Notwithstanding  the  obvious  comfort  and 
utility  of  the  fork,  it  shared  the  fate  of 
most  inventions,  great  and  small;  its  in- 
troduction was  vehemently  opposed,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  foppisn  fashion, 
borrowed  from  foreigners.  Coryat,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  necessary 
article,  gives  the  following  curious  ac- 
count of  it  in  his  Crudities : 

''  The  Italian  doe  alwaics  at  their  meales 
use  a  little  forke  when  they  cut  their 
meate.  For  while  with  their  knife,  which 
they  hold  in  one  hande,  they  cut  the 
meato  out  of  the  dish,  they  fasten  the 
forke,  which  they  hold  in  their  other  hand, 
upon  the  same  dish ;  so  that  whatsoever 
he  be  that,  sitting  in  the  company  of  any 
others  at  meate,  should  unadvisedly  touch 
the  dish  of  meate  with  his  fingers,  from 
which  all  at  the  table  doe  cut,  he  will 
give  occasion  of  offence  unto  the  company, 
as  having  transgressed  the  lawes  of  good 
manners,  insomuch  that  for  his  error  he 
shall  be  at  least  browbeaten,  if  not  repre- 
hended in  wordcs.  This  forme  of  feeding 
iff,  I  understand,  generally  used  in  all 
places  of  Italy,  their  forkes  being  made  for 


the  most  part  of  yron  or  Steele,  and  soiae 
of  silver,  but  those  are  used  only  by  gen- 
tlemen. The  reason  of  this  their  curiosity 
is  because  the  Italian  cannot  by  any  means 
indure  to  have  his  dish  touched  with 
fingers,  seeing  all  men's  fingers  are  not 
alike  cleane.  Hereupon,  I  myself  thought 
good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion  by  this 
forked  cutting  of  meate,  not  only  while  I 
was  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Germany  and 
oftentimes  in  England  since  I  came  home 
— ^being  once  quipped  for  that  frequent 
using  of  my  forke  by  a  certain  learned 

fentleman,  a  familiar  friend  of  mine,  one 
[.  Lawrence  Whitaker,  who,  in  his  merry 
humour,  doubted  not  to  call  me  Furdfer, 
only  for  using  a  forke  at  feeding,  but  for 
no  other  cause." 

The  survey  that  has  been  taken  of  the 
habits  of  various  nations  in  regard  to  diet 
is  sufiicient  to  show  how  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  it  would  be  to  discover  any 
thmg  belonging  to  the  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal kingdoms  that  has  not,  some  time  or 
other,  been  used  as  food.  Experience 
teaches  us  with  what  imbounded  freedom 
the  world,  as  a  whole,  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  permission  to  use  as  meat 
every  herb  and  every  moving  thing.  It 
has  taught  us  also  pretty  plainly  what 
kinds  of  food  are  the  most  nutritious,  but 
whjr  they  were  so  Science  could  alone  ex- 
plam.  From  experience  we  learn  the  use 
of  beans  and  bacon,  pork  and  pease-pud- 
ding, veal  and  ham.  Science  explains  the 
advantage  of  this  mixture  of  different 
kinds  of  food.  The  first  great  principle  in 
regard  to  food  appears  to  be,  that  as  the 
constituents  of  the  blood  may  be  arranged 
in  the  four  classes  of  water,  salts,  sub- 
stances  containing  nitrogen,  as  the  albu- 
men and  fibrin  of  the  muscles,  and  sub- 
stances containing  no  nitrogen,  as  fitt ;  so 
in  food,  to  make  it  capable  of  supporting 
life,  the  same  four  constituents  must  be 

E resent,  for  there  is  no  proof  that  aninwls 
ave  any  power  of  converting  one  of  these 
substances  into  another.  We  conse- 
quently find  all  four  in  both  animal  and 
vegetable  food  and  in  milk.  In  milk  there 
are  curds  which  contain  nitrogen,  the 
cream  and  milk-sugar,  which  contain  no  ni- 
trogen, water  and  salts.  In  animal  food  we 
have  fibrin,  fat,  water,  and  salts.  The  sim- 
ilarity in  composition  between  fat,  and  the 
sugar  and  starch  which  form  the  chief  part 
of  vegetables,  has  long  been  known  to  be 
extremely  close,  but  beyond  this  it  is  now 
discovered  that  vegetables  contain  a  sub- 
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stance  identical  with  the  albumen  and  fi- 
brin of  the  blood.  Water  and  salts  also 
erist  in  vegetables.  All  tliree  sources  of 
food,  therefore,  contain  the  elements  ne- 
cessary to  perfect  nutrition,  but  in  very 
different  proportions;  those  being  the 
most  nutritious  which  contain  the  largest 
proportion  of  fibrin  and  albumen — ^the 
chief  constituents  of  the  blood.  Flesh 
contains  far  more  albumen  than  com,  and 
corn,  again,  like  most  seeds,  more  than 
potatoes.  Yet  potatoes  will  support  life. 
The  experiment  was  tried  upon  some  men 
and  boys  confined  in  the  Glasgow  Bride-' 
well ;  they  were  allowed  six  pounds  of 
potatoes  a  day ;  they  all  thrived,  and  re- 
gretted the  return  to  the  ordinary  diet. 
A  very  similar  experiment  was  made  by 
John  Hunter  upon  an  eagle,  and  ap- 
parently with  equal  success,  for  the  bird 
thrived,  but  he  became  so  dissatisfied  with 
his  vegetable  diet  that  he  broke  his  chain 
and  flew  away.  The  amount  of  albumen 
is  so  small  that  a  larger  quantity  of  vege- 
table food  is  required  than  of  animal ;  the 
sensation  of  hunger,  too,  is  partly  removed 
by  the  consequent  distension  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  related  of  a  Scotch  regi- 
ment, accustomed  to  full  meals  of  oatmeal, 
that,  when  put  upon  good  English  rations, 
they  complained  that  they  never  had  a 
bellyfull;  and  when  money  was  given 
them  by  the  colonel's  wife,  they  all  ran  to 
the  bakers'  shops.  A  light  belt  round  the 
body  would  have  relieved  their  uneasiness. 
The  fakirs  are  enabled  to  accomplish  their 
lengthened  fasts  by  fastening  a  board 
upon  the  stomach,  and  daily  increasing 
the  pressure.  It  must  be  upon  this  prin- 
ciple that  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  the  Ja- 
vanese, and  several  South  American  tribes, 
eat  clay  as  a  luxury.  Humboldt  relates 
of  the  Otomacks,  a  savage  race  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  that  they  appease 
their  hunger  for  two  or  three  months  by 
filling  themselves  with  clay. 

From  the  fables  that  Hercules  lived 
upon  beef  and  figs,  and  that  Chiron  fed 
Achilles  in  his  infancy  upon  the  marrow  of 
lions  and  bulls,  we  see  that  the  ancients 
had  a  correct  notion  of  the  value  of  ani- 
mal food.  To  do  work,  food  rich  in  nitro- 
gen, as  indicating  the  amount  of  albumen 
present,  is  requisite.  Highest  in  this  scale 
stands  the  flesh  of  mammalia;  that  of  a 
darker  color  is  rather  more  nutritious 
than  white  meat,  otherwise  they  are  iden- 
tical. The  flesh  of  birds,  and  still  more 
that  offish,  is  less  nutritious  than  that  of 


mammals.  Jockeys  at  Newmarket  take 
advantage  of  this  fisict,  and  when  desirous 
of  reducmg  their  weight  by  wasting,  never 
touch  meat  when  fish  is  to  be  obtained. 
No  traveler  has  beheld  the  dwarfish  and 
hideous  appearance  of  the  Fuegians  of 
South  America,  without  attributing  it  to 
their  food  being  at  the  best  only  shell-fish. 

Although  the  value  of  food  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  albuminous  substances 
contained  it,  although  albuminous  sub- 
stances support  the  muscles,  and  repair 
the  waste  that  they  undergo  in  exertion, 
yet  albumen  alone  will  not  support  life, 
except  for  a  very  limited  period.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  sustain  the  life  of  geese 
by  means  of  the  white  of  egg ;  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  animals  fed  on 
fibrin.  Majendie  mentions  that  animals 
fed  on  fi'om  one  to  three  pounds  of  fibrin, 
extracted  fi'om  beefeteak,  daily  for  two 
months,  died  of  inanition. 

On  the  other  hand,  &tty  substances  are 
equally  incapable  of  affordfinff  the  nourish- 
ment necessary  to  life.  Animals  who 
have  been  fed  on  fi-esh  butter,  lard,  and 
fat,  refused  after  some  time  to  take  the 
food,  and  ultimately  died  starved,  although 
in  a  remarkable  state  of  embonpoint.  It 
is  very  probable  that  fat  and  all  other 
non-nitrogenous  substances  merely  serve 
for  the  process  of  respiration,  by  means  of 
their  carbon.  They  certainly  furnish  a 
large  supply  of  the  carbon,  which,  by  its 
combination  in  the  blood  with  oxygen, 
forms  carbonic  acid,  on  the  production  of 
which  in  the  body  animal  heat  depends. 
This  is  so  intimately  connected  with  food, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them,  if 
we  would  render  the  subject  intelligible. 
Chemistry  has  proved  that  under  what- 
ever circumstances  carbonic  acid  is  pro- 
duced, its  production  is  invariably  accom- 
panied by  heat.  The  body,  therefore,  in 
which  tms  combination  of  oxygen  and 
carbon  is  constantly  going  on,  has  not  in- 
aptly been  compared  to  a  furnace,  and  the 
food  to  fuel.  Ii  we  apply  the  bellows  to  a 
furnace,  and  force  into  the  burning  mass 
an  increased  supply  of  air,  and  conse- 
quently of  oxygen,  the  heat  is  more  in- 
tense, the  combustion  more  rapid.  So 
when  by  exercise  we  force  oxygen  more 
quickly  through  the  body,  by  deeper  and 
more  frequent  inspirations,  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  raised,  and  we  are  sooner  hungry 
than  if  we  have  been  at  rest.  This  at 
once  explains  the  reason  why  the  inhabit- 
ants of  cold  climates  reqmre  such  vast 
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«|uantitie8  of  food.  The  cold  air  they 
breathe  is  so  condensed  that  at  each  re- 
spiration they  breathe  more  oxygen  than 
they  would  under  a  warmer  sky.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  a  greater  amount  of  heat 
must  be  given  off  from  the  living  body  to 
surrounding  media,  when  the  temperature  : 
is  low,  than  when  it  is  high ;  and  hence  a 
larger  quantity  of  combustible  matter  is  i 
required  under  the  former  circumstances 
than  under  the  latter.  Nature  has  taken 
care  liberally  to  provide  for  this  want  of  1 
northern  races,  by  an  abundance  of  oil 
and  fat,  which  contain  seventy  per  cent, 
of  carbon,  and  has  blessed  them  with  a 
relish  for  their  peculiar  diet,  which  no- 
thing can  overcome.  A  party  of  Esqui- 
maux, who  were  brought  to  England 
some  years  ago,  on  their  way  back,  smelled 
a  half-putrid  whale  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  road,  when  they  immediately  set 
off,' men  and  women,  to  regale  themselves. 
In  one  of  the  Arctic  voyages  a  race  of 
people  were  discovered  who  were  imac- 
quamted  with  the  taste  of  sweets;  and 
their  children  made  very  wry  faces  at  su- 
gar, and  sputtered  it  out  in  disgust ;  but 
the  small  urchins  grinned  with  ecstasy  at 
the  sight  of  a  piece  of  whale's  blubber. 

The  gormandizing  powers  of  the  natives 
of  the  Arctic  regions  are  marvelous.  An 
Esquimaux,  according  to  Sir  John  Ross, 
consumes  twenty  pounds  of  flesh  and  oil 
daily.  Captain  Cochrane  states  that  a 
good  calf,  weighing  about  two  hundred 
pounds,  may  serve  four  or  five  Jakuti  for  a 
single  meal.  Ho  has  repeatedly  seen  a  Ja- 
kut  or  Tongonse  devour  forty  pounds  of 
meat  a  day ;  and  once  witnessed  three  of 
them  consume  a  reindeer  at  one  meal. 

"If,"  says  Liebig,  "  we  were  to  go  naked 
like  certain  savage  tribes,  or  in  hunting 
and  fishing  be  exposed  to  the  same  de- 
gree of  cold  as  the  Samoyedes,  we  should 
be  able  with  case  to  eat  daily  ten  pounds 
of  flesh,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  of  tallow- 
candles  into  the  bargain,  as  warmly-clad 
travelers  have  related  with  astonishment 
of  these  people."  Our  clothing,  no  doubt, 
hj  keeping  up  the  heat  of  the  body,  di- 
minishes the  necessity  for  an  extraordmary 
supply  of  food,  and  accounts  for  the  very 
moderate  allowance  which  commanders  of 
our  Arctic  expeditions  found  sufficient  for 
the  health  of  their  men.  In  1827,  Captain 
Parry  found  two  ounces  of  biscuit,  one 
ounce  of  sweetened  cocoa-powder,  one  gill 
of  rum,  and  nine  ounces  of  pemmican, 
(which  is  prepared  by  diying  large  thin 


slices  of  the  lean  of  meat  over  the  smoke 
of  a  wood  fire,  pounding  it,  and  then  mix- 
ing it  with  about  its  own  weight  of  fet,) 
a  sufficient  daily  provision,  while  his  crew 
were  on  shipboard ;  one  third  more  was 
given  them  during  their  harassing  journey 
across  the  ice.  Dr.  Rae's  dietary  was  on 
a  very  similar  scale.  Nevertheless,  we  can 
not  attribute  the  vast  difference  between 
this  seemingly  scanty  allowance  and  the 
enormous  meals  consumed  by  the  natives, 
solely  to  the  clothing.  It  would  appear 
that  a  propensity  to  eat  largely  belongs  to 
certain  races,  as  well  as  in<£viduals.  The 
Laplanders  and  Icelanders  are  not  remark- 
able for  their  large  appetites ;  while  the 
Hottentots  and  Bushmen  indulge  in  beastly 
gluttony.  "  Ten  of  our  Hottentots,"  says 
Barrow,  '*'  ate  a  middling-sized  ox,  all  but 
the  two  hind  legs,  in  three  days."  And 
he  mentions  that  three  Bosjesmans,  who 
had  a  sheep  given  them  about  five  in  the 
evening,  had  entirely  eaten  it  by  noon  of 
the  next  day.  They  continued  to  eat  all 
mght,  without  sleep  and  without  interru]^ 
tion,  till  they  had  finished  the  whole  am* 
mal. 

The  effect  of  an  abundance  of  fatty  and 
vegetable  food,  and  a  deficiency  oi  oxy- 
gen, in  producing  fat,  is  familiar  to  every 
owner  of  live  stock.  Fowls  when  being 
fattened  for  the  London  market  are  con- 
fined in  the  dark,  and  crammed  with  a 
paste  made  of  oatmeal,  mutton  suet,  and 
treacle,  or  coarse  sugar,  mixed  with  milk. 
On  this  diet  they  are  completely  ready  in 
a  fortnight ;  if  kept  longer,  they  get  out 
of  health.  In  like  manner  disease  attacks 
Europeans  who  endeavor,  with  the  aid 
of  cayenne  pepper  and  brandy,  to  eat  in 
tropical  climates  as  much  food  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  at  home.  The  inn- 
ence  of  external  temperature,  excess  of 
food,  and  want  of  exercise,  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  liver,  is  well  seen  in  that  es* 
pecial  delicacy,  foie-gras.  The  goose  des- 
tined to  furnish  this  luxury  is  shut  up  in 
a  basket  just  large  enough  to  contain  it^ 
but  which  prevents  any  motion,  within  a 
room  highly  heated,  and  is  assiduondy 
stuffed  with  food.  There  is  a  hole  in  its 
prison  through  which  it  pokes  its  head  to 
get  at  a  trough  of  charcoal  and  water. 
^*The  darkness,"  observes  Sonnini,  who  has 
given  us  an  acceunt  of  the  process,  '^  is 
doubtless  beneficial,  because  it  prevents  all 
distraction,  and  directs  the  whole  powers 
towards  the  digestive  organs  I"  In  a 
month  the  liver  has  acquired  the  requisite 
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size  and  true  flavor.  Just  now,  in  Eng- 
land, there  are  geese — noble  geese  some 
of  them,  too — who  subject  themselves  vol- 
untarily to  a  similar  discipline.  Besides 
the  regular  course  of  stuffing  and  cram- 
ming, and  heated  rooms,  and  an  idle  life, 
they  make  still  more  perfect  the  resem- 
blance between  themselves  and  the  Stras- 
burg  goose  by  munching  charcoal,  char- 
coal biscuits,  as  a  cure  for  dyspepsia — with 
what  chance  of  success  their  German  rela- 
tive, the  next  time  they  meet  him  at  ta- 
ble, will  best  inform  them.  The  exposure 
that  Dr.  Hassall  made  of  the  Revalenta 
Arabica  would  h^ve  been  expected  to  de- 
ter them  from  having  any  thing  more  to 
do  with  invalids'  food.  If  they  have  not 
read  this  book,  then  let  them,  by  all  means, 
turn  at  once  to  his  account  of  Du  Barry's 
health-restoring  food.  There  they  will 
see  that  the  flour  pufled  off  as  a  "  delici- 
ous farina,  procured  from  an  African  plant 
resembling  the  honeysuckle,"  and  capable 
of  curing  every  complaint,  mental  and 
Bodily,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  was 
composed  of  lentils  and  barley  flour, 
winch  the  excellent  proprietor  condemned 
as  **  devoid  of  all  curative  properties, 
heavy,  indigestible,  most  injurious,  and 
excellently  adapted  for  pigs," 

To  return  from  this  digression.  Nature 
has  not  less  carefully  provided  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  inhabitants  of  other  cli- 
mates than  she  has  for  the  Arctic  races. 
The  herds  of  Britain  were  famous  even  in 
Caesar's  time ;  the  wheat  of  the  south  of 
Europe  contains  more  gluten  and  nutritive 
matter  than  our  own,  and  hence  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  making  macaroni ;  hence, 
too,  the  nourishment  the  Italians  find  in 
their  polenta,  which  is  simply  com  meal 
mixed  with  cheese  and  baked  into  a  pud- 
ding. The  West-Indians,  again,  never 
tire  of  the  produce  of  the  sugar-cane.  Dur- 
ing the  sugar  season  every  negro,  and  even 
the  dogs,  grow  fet.    This  was  more  re- 


markably the  case  before  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.  "Now  they  are  better  pro- 
vided for  all  the  year  round;  but  tneir 
taste  for  sugar  remains  the  same.  The 
children  suck  bits  of  cane  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  and  an  adult  will  take  up,  when 
an  opportunity  offers,  two  or  three  hand- 
fuls  of  sugar  and  cram  it  into  his  mouth. 
Three  table-spoonfuls  in  a  cup  of  coffee  is 
about  the  ordinary  allowance.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  sugar  spoils  the  teeth, 
for  no  people  have  finer  teeth  than  the 
negroes  in  Jamaica.  It  is  particularly 
mentioned  of  a  certain  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
who  died  of  fever  in  his  seventieth  year, 
that  he  daily  ate  for  the  last  forty  years 
of  his  life  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  yet  that 
all  his  teeth  were  in  good  preservation. 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  this  er- 
roneous notion  was  the  device  of  economi- 
cal house-keepers  in  the  days  when  sugar 
was  an  expensive  article  in  the  grocer's 
bill.  Lastly,  rice  affords  a  hundred  mil- 
lion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  the 
chief  means  of  sustenance,  and  although 
chiefly  cultivated  in  countries  bordering 
on  the  tropics,  deserves  equally  with 
wheat  the  title  of  the  staff  of  life. 

It  is  time  that  we  conclude  these  re- 
marks ;  we  have  been  led  further  than  we 
intended,  and  yet  the  subject  is  &r  from 
being  exhausted.  Enough,  however,  has 
been  said  to  show  how  idle  are  the  scru- 
ples and  prejudices  by  which  we  endeavor 
to  thwart  the  dispensation  of  Providence, 
and  deprive  ourselves  of  the  materials 
which  have  been  placed  at  our  disposal  for 
the  purpose  of  food ;  and  how  much  rea- 
son we  have  to  bless  the  Orderer  of  all 
things  who  has  provided  for  every  man, 
whether  he  be  an  inhabitant  of  a  civil- 
ized  land  where  commerce  brings  every 
thing  within  his  reach,  or  of  a  less  favor- 
ed region  where  he  enjoys  the  simple 
fare  best  suited  to  afford  him  his  daily 
bread. 
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ROMANCE      OF      VALENCIA. 


CHAFTEB  I. 
THE  BEGGAB8  AND  THE  BETROTHED. 

"  'Tis  a  lovely  night,  Tovalito ;  see  how 
brightly  the  stars  are  shining !  Many  a 
worse  night  than  this  have  I  slept  beneath 
their  canopy,  with  nothing  but  my  cloak 
for  a  covering ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  I  slept  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
many  of  those  grand  signors  now  assembled 
in  yonder  mansion  ever  slept  on  their 
downy  beds ;  and,  please  God,  I  will  make 
my  couch  this  blessed  night  upon  this 
green  turf,  with  the  sod  for  my  pillow, 
and  the  heavens  for  my  roof,"  said  Paco 
Rosales,  stretching  himself  on  the  sward 
in  front  of  a  large  mansion,  situated 
near  Valencia,  the  ancient  city  of  the 
Cid,  in  the  midst  of  its  own  gardens, 
which  were  watered  by  the  Guadalquiver, 
whilst  another  mendicant,  who  had  lost 
his  right  arm,  and  was  also  blind  of  one 
eye,  stood  looking  through  the  windows 
of  the  brilliantly  illuminated  hall  of  the 
mansion. 

"  I  am  here  for  the  whole  night,"  re- 
peated Paco  Resales,  as  he  drew  his  tat- 
tered cloak  around  his  shoulders.  "It 
cheers  me  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  flutes, 
and  the  tinkling  of  the  violas.  Besides,  I 
like  to  watch  aU  those  great  lords  and  flne 
ladies  going  in  and  coming  out ;  and  who 
knows  but  we  may  chance  to  pick  up  a 
handful  or  two  of  reals.  I  did  hear  this 
morning,  at  the  door  of  Notre  Dame  de 
los  Dosemparados,  that  the  Signor  Don 
Antonia  de  Guevara,  in  celebration  of  his 
marriage,  had  given  alms  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  Valencia.  My  God 
reward  him  for  his  charity.  Come  this 
way,  Tovalito." 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  other  mendicant,  "  I 
can  see  what's  going  on  much  better  where 
I  am." 

"  But  I  see  a  still  better  place.  Come, 
follow  me,"  urged  Paco  Kosales,  as  he 
crept  stealthily  along  a  quickset  hedge, 


which  inclosed  the  garden,  in  search  of  a 
door  that  opened  on  the  terrace;  but 
finding  it  locked,  he  clambered  over  the 
hedge  into  the  garden^  closely  followed 
by  his  companion.  They  then  concealed 
themselves  in  a  thicket,  embowered  by 
vines  and  Spanish  jessamines,  which  formed 
the  inner  inclosure  of  the  terrace.  The 
windows  of  the  ball-room,  which  was  oH 
the  ground  floor,  opening  on  this  side,  and 
the  Venetian  blinds  being  raised,  enabled 
the  two  mendicants  to  see  distinctly  into 
the  saloon,  the  walls  of  which  were  hxmg 
with  green  garlands  and  colored  lamps  & 
every  hue,  whilst  suspended  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  ceiling  shone  a  dazzling  luster, 
blazing  with  the  light  of  a  hundred  highly- 
scented  wax  tapers. 

According  to  ancient  custom,  at  one 
end  of  the  room  was  a  raised  dias,  covered 
with  a  rich  carpet,  around  which  was  a 
kind  of  low  divan,  whereon  the  women 
were  seated,  whilst  at  the  other  end  the 
men  stood  in  groups  conversing  with  each 
other. 

"  What  a  grand  sight  it  is,  Tovalito,  to 
see  aU  those  grandees  of  Valencia,  dressed 
in  their  rich  brocades  and  hereditary 
jewels,"  said  Paco  Rosales,  "though  1 
can't  say  that  I  admire  all  that  powder 
they  wear  in  their  hair;  nor  that  stiff  mff 
the  men  wear  round  their  necks,  subh  mm 
we  see  in  the  pictures  of  Philip  the 
Fourth." 

In  the  midst  of  these  observations  a  new 
arrival  in  the  ball-room  stmok  the  two 
friends  dumb  with  surprise  and  admira- 
tion. A  young  girl,  apparently  not  more 
than  sixteen,  entered,  leaning  upon  a  fine. 
tall,  handsome  cavalier.  As  they  advanced 
up  the  room,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assem- 
bly were  directed  toward  them,  whilst 
exclamations  of  wonder  and  admiration 
greeted  them  on  every  side.  Evidently 
abashed  by  the  sensation  which  their  ap- 
pearance created,  the  young  girl  timidly 
shrunk  back,  and  would  have  quitted  her 
partner's  side,  if  he,  having  taken  her 
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hand,  had  not  immediately  led  her  to  the 
dance,  where  soon  her  slight  form  was 
seen  moving  in  gracefuT  undulations 
through  the  mazes  of  the  &ntastical  bolero. 
Tliis  young  creature,  so  remarkable  for 
her  beauty,  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
simple  elegance  of  her  attire.  Completely 
robed  in  white,  she  wore  no  ornament  in 
her  hair,  which,  drawn  back  from  her 
round  feur  forehead,  fell  in  jetty  ringlets 
over  her  ivory  shoulders.  A  single  row 
of  costly  diamonds,  however,  encircled 
her  throat.  The  cavalier  with  whom  she 
was  dancing,  and  who  appeared  to  watch 
her  with  a  jealous  anxiety,  was  a  young 
man  of  high  mmily  and  great  military  re- 
nown. He  was  also  wealthy,  and  the 
heir  of  vast  estates  in  Portugal.  Doubt- 
less many  a  young  girl  envied  Donna 
Theresa  her  good  fortune  m  having  so 
fine  and  brave  a  youth  as  Antonio  de  &ue- 
vara  for  her  future  husband. 

*'  My  stars  1"  said  Tovalito,  opening  his 
one  eye  still  wider  than  before,  "my 
stars,  what  magnificence,  what  grandeur, 
what  wealth  there  is  in  that  room,  and 
what  beautiful  ladies  1  Why,  they  have 
as  many  jewels  round  their  necks  as  would 
buy  up  all  Valencia,  and  make  the  fortunes 
besides  of  two  such  poor  creatures  as  thou 
and  I.  Aye,  and  as  would  tempt  many 
an  honest  fellow  as  good  a  Christian  as 
ourselves." 

"Hold  thy  tongue!"  Tovalito,  gravely 
interrupted  l^aco  Rosales,  "  covetousness 
is  a  useless  sin.  We  should  look  at  the 
property  of  others  without  stretching  out 
our  hands,  except  for  what  they  give  us. 
Dost  thou  see  Donna  Theresa  ? — she  who 
is  dancing  with  the  tall  cavalier  dressed  in 
black  velvet,  with  the  diamond  egret  in 
his  hat  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  looks  like  a  crow  leading  a 
white  dove,"  answered  Tovalito. 

"  Thy  comparison  only  holds  good  with 
regard  to  his  dress ;  for  he  is  the  hand- 
somest youth  in  Valencia,"  replied  Paco. 
"  But  how  pale  she  looks  I"  added  he ; 
"  her  partner  must  be  Don  Guevara,  her 
afiianced  husband;  I  do  not  know  him. 
Yet,  now  that  I  look  at  him,  I  think  I 
have  seen  him  before." 

"  At  the  door  of  Notre  Dame  de  los 
Desemparados  ?"  asked  Tovalito. 

"  The  very  place,"  replied  Paco,  with  a 
mysterious  look ;  *"  and  for  that  reason  I 
came  here  to  see  the  bridal  party.  I  can 
tell  thee  now,  that  it  was  not  for  him  the 
Donna  Theresa  made  such  long  prayers 


every  morning  at  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame." 

"  Ah  I  and  who  told  thee  that,  friend 
Paco  ?"  asked  the  blind  mendicant. 

"  Never  mind,  comrade,  we  respectable 
beggars  who  frequent  the  doors  of  churches 
see  a  great  deal  which  we  never  talk 
about." 

"  Good  I"  said  the  other  mendicant,  as 
he  crossed  his  only  remaining  arm  over 
his  breast,  and  closed  his  one  eye  with  a 
look  of  beatitude.  "  I  am  going  to  repose 
myself;  and  as  no  one  wiff  come  here  to 
disturb  us,  thou  shalt  relate  me  a  story 
—  a  tale  of  love." 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  STRANQE  LOVER. 

"  Friend  Tovalito,"  said  Paco  Rosales, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sultaness 
Scheherazade  commenced  her  fine  stories, 
"  if  I  were  to  relate  to  thee  all  the  love 
tales  that  I  know,  we  should  have 
enough  for  every  night  of  our  lives,  but 
this  one  that  I  am  going  to  tell  thee,  al- 
though not  less  interesting  and  curious, 
will  not  last  till  the  dawn.  Now,  since 
we  have  abundance  of  time  before  us,  I 
must  first  tell  the  genealogy  of  the  Vas- 
concellos,  which  many  carry  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Cid  Campeadors,  but  we  are 
not  at  all  agreed  upon  that,  nor  does  it 
prevent  us,  when  we  ask  charity  fi"om  the 
family,  fi-om  sajdng:  *For  the  name  of 
God!  have  pity  upon  a  poor  Christian, 
noble  descendant  of  the  Cid.»  It  was 
thus  that  I  always  asked  alms  of  Don 
Diego,  a  good  old  signor,  who  came  to 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  los  Desem- 
parados, and  to  which  I  owe  many  a  hand- 
ful of  reals.  It  is  now  about  ten  years 
since  the  worthy  old  man  died,  leaving 
behind  him  a  widow  and  four  daughters, 
who  are  still  quite  young.  He  did  not 
leave  much  property  to  his  wife,  and  that, 
being  a  small  entailed  estate,  goes  to  the 
eldest  daughter  ;  so  that  the  three  young- 
est daughters  being  unprovided  for,  their 
mother,  a  proud  ambitious  woman,  sooner 
than  they  should  marry  beneath  their 
rank,  resolved  that  they  should  take  the 
vail.  The  two  eldest  of  these  entered  the 
Benedictine  convent.  Donna  Theresa, 
the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  was  to  have 
been  provided  for  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  wnen  she  attained  her  fifteenth  year, 
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every  one  who  saw  her  said :  '  Douna 
Theresa  is  so  very  beautiful  that  the  widow 
Vasconcellos  will  not  be  under  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  her  in  a  nunnery ;  the 
signers  will  be  glad  to  marry  her,  portion- 
less as  she  is.'    She  always  came  to  pray- 
ers with  her  mother  at  the  Notre  Dame  de 
los  Desemparados.    At  that  time  I  stood 
near  the  door  on  the  third  step  toward  the 
left ;  we  had  held  that  place  from  father  to 
son  without  ever  having  given  cause  of  of- 
fense or  complaint;  I  can  say  that.    When 
Donna  Beatrice  and  her  daughter  arrived, 
I  never  &iled  to  take  off  my  hat,  and  say, 
in  a  respectful  tone,  '  Noble  descendants 
of  the  Cid,  charity,  in  the  name  of  God !' 
It  flattered  the  old  lady's  pride  to  be  thus 
addressed,  and  she  invariably  gave  me 
something,  and  Donna  Theresa,  putting 
aside  her  vail,  would  drop  a  maraveda  into 
my  hat.     Sometimes  she  would  say  to  me 
in  her  low,  sweet  voice,  '  God  help  thee, 
my  poor  man !  say  a  prayer  for  me  at 
Notre  Dame  de  las  Nieves.'    And  I  did 
pray,  Tovalito,  that  Ho  would  bless  the 
young  giri,  and  grant  her  a  good  husband, 
instead  of  shuttmg  her  up  between  four 
walls.    And  I  am  not  sure  that  He  has  not 
heard  my  prayer ;  for  thou  seest  that  she 
has  found  a  iino  one,  young,  brave,  and 
rich  !     Many's  the  serenade  she  has  had 
under  her  window  when  the  old  lady  was 
a-bed.    I  know  of  four  handsome  cavaliers 
who  were  in  love  w^ith  Donna  Theresa, 
who  used  to  follow  her  to  Notre  Dame  de 
los  Desamparados,  and  wait  for  her  out- 
side.   But  she  never  looked  at  one  of 
them,  and  kept  herself  closely  vailed.    I 
know  of  another,  however,  at  whom  she 
did  look.    Ho  was  the  most  persevering 
of  all  her  admirers.    At  first  she  treated 
him  with  the  same  cold  indifference  she 
did  the  others ;  but  one  morning  this  fine, 
aristocratic-looking  signer,  whose  name 
I  do  not  know — ^for  he  wsis  a  stranger  in 
Valencia — came  up  to  me :  '  Thou  art  ac- 
quainted with  the  beautiful  young  lady 
who  goes   to  church  at   Notre   Dame. 
"Wilt  thou  give  her  this  note,  and  take 
this  for  thy  trouble  ?'  said  he,  putting  a 
note  and  a  doubloon  into  my  hand,    lie 
spoke  so  politely,  and  yet  with  so  much 
authority,  that  I  could  not  refuse." 

"  Aye,  friend  Paco,  there  is  certainly 
an  irresistible  authority  in  a  doubloon !" 
interrupted  Tovalito. 

"  But  I  was  greatly  embarrassed,"  con- 
tinued Paco,  without  noticing  this  sar- 
castic observation,  **  for  I  knew  not  who 


the  signer  was,  nor  did  I  know  in  what 
manner  to  accost  Donna  Theresa.  How- 
ever, I  took  my  usual  station  on  the  third 
step  of  Notre  Dame,  put  the  paper  into 
my  hat,  and  the  doubloon  into  my  pocket, 
and  awaited  patiently  the  arrival  of  the 
two  ladies.  I  was  not  there  long  when 
they  made  their  appearance.  Dost  thou 
know,  Tovalito,  that  there  is  a  natural 
cunning  in  all  women  that  would  deceive 
and  throw  any  man  off  his  guard? 
Would'st  thou  believe  it;  when  Donna 
Theresa  was  passing  me  on  her  way  oat 
of  church,  she  slipped  her  hand  very 
quietly,  without  even  looking  at  me,  into 
my  hat,  and  took  out  the  note,  leaving  in 
its  stead  a  handfiil  of  reals  ?  The  strange 
cavalier,  who  was  standing  a  step  below 
me  had  no  occasion  to  ask  if  I  had  per- 
formed his  commission,  for  he  saw  the 
transaction.  A  moment  afterward  he 
walked  away  after  the  ladies.  I  saw  no 
more  of  him  for  several  days  after  that, 
till  one  day  that  Donna  Beatrice  had 
gone  to  pay  her  eldest  daughters  the 
Countess  de  Vasconcellos,  a  visit  at  Ori- 
heula.  I  was  in  my  usual  place,  when 
Donna  Theresa  came  with  her  duenna  to 
morning  prayers,  and  immediately  follow- 
ing her  was  the  young  cavalier,  who  had 
given  me  the  letter  ten  days  before.  From 
that  day  he  came  regidarly  to  the  morning 
service,  but  he  gave  me  no  more  epistles. 
Three  weeks  afterward  the  Dowager 
Countess  de  Vasconcellos  returned  to 
Valencia,  and  I  again  lost  sight  of  Donna 
Theresa's  lover.  The  first  Sunday  after 
her  return,  the  old  lady  was  more  profiue 
than  usual  in  her  chanty,  and  said  to  me 
as  she  passed  me  on  her  way  from  ohnroh, 
^  On  Thursday  morning  after  PenteGOflt,  I 
give  bread  and  wine  to  the  poor ;  oome 
and  take  thy  part  of  it.'  " 

"  It  was  to-day,"  interrupted  Tovalito. 

^^I  know  it;  but  I  did  not  choose  to 
put  myself  out  for  such  a  trifle.*  Donna 
Theresa  kept  her  vail  down,  so  that  I  did 
not  see  her  face,  but  I  knew  by  the  sound 
of  her  voice  that  she  was  weepmg :  ^  Pn^ 
to  God  for  me,  good  Paoo,'  said  she,  put- 
ting some  money  into  mv  hat.  That  fid* 
lowing  Sunday,  when  tne  prayers  weve 
over,  the  reverend  fitther  Maroo  published 
the  banns  of  marriage  between  Doniia 
Theresa  de  Vasconcellos,  and  Signor  Don 
Antonio  de  Guevara,  and  the  report  was 
immediately  spread  that  alms  were  to  be 
distributed  at  tne  church  door,  to  the  poor, 
in  the  name  of  Don  Guevara,  who  is  a 
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Stranger  here,  and  a  native  of  Seville.  I, 
of  course,  thought  that  Signor  Antonio 
and  the  stranger  who  had  been  so  liberal 
of  his  notes  and  doubloons  was  the  same 
person.  Being,  therefore,  curious  to  see 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  I  strung  my 
wallet  over  my  shoulder,  and  came  hither 
this  evening,  as  thou  knowest.  But  in- 
stead of  seemg,  as  I  expected,  the  gallant 
who  was  so  generous  to  me,  I  see  a  man 
whose  face  1  can  not  recognize.  By  the 
hairs  of  my  head  I  he  is  no  more  like  Don- 
na Theresa's  lover,  than  thou  art,  with 
thy  blind  eye,  and  one  arm,  Tovalito! 
No,  no !  it  is  not  he  whom  the  beautiful 
bride  loves ;  and  yet  she  will  bo  married 
to  him  to-morrow  by  the  dignitary  the 
Canon  don  Ignacio  de  Vasconcellos,  her 
micle." 

"Perhaps  not  I"  interrupted  a  voice 
that  made  the  two  mendicants  start  to 
their  feet.  A  tall  man  stood  before^them ; 
his  form  was  commanding,  his  features 
were  regular  and  handsome,  his  beard, 
which  was  light,  was  cut  to  a  point,  and 
thus  displayed  the  perfect  oval  of  his  fine 
&oe.  A  large  wide-brimmed  hat  slouched 
over  his  eyes,  and  fell  behind  over  the 
collar  of  the  ample  cloak  which  concealed 
the  rest  of  his  person.  "  Here,''  said  he, 
throwing  a  doubloon  into  Paco  Rosales' 
hat,  which  always  occupied  a  prominent 
position,  even  when  the  owner  himself 
stood  modestly  back — "  would'st  thou  be 
clever  and  daring  enough  to  deliver  this 
note  " — holding  one  up^"to  it#address  ?" 

Paco,  who  was  quite  stupid  by  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  appearance  of  the 
stranger,  made  him  no  reply,  but  took  the 
note  mechanically,  and  putting  it  into  his 
hat,  left  the  thicket  where  he  and  his  com- 
panion had  lain  concealed  from  observa- 
tion. 

CHAPTEB    m. 

THE  mrsmious  letter. 

Thky  were  still  dancing  in  the  ball- 
room; twenty  couples  with  their  light 
castanets  marked  the  time  of  the  lively 
and  graceftd  bolero,  whilst  the  windows, 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  formed  two 
vast  illumined  frames,  in  which  these 
tablaux  vivans  came  and  disappeared,  like 
the  changing  views  of  a  diorama.  As 
Paco  drew  nearer  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  he  could  distinguish  the  form  of 
Donna  Theresa,  as  she  leant  pennvely 


over  the  balcony,  apart  from  the  busy 
crowd  within.  Don  Guevara  was  stand- 
ing by  her  side,  and  she  appeared  to  lis- 
ten to  the  words  he  addressed  to  her  with  a 
calm  and  mild  attention ;  but  a  close  ob- 
server might  have  seen  her  Hp  quiver,  her 
cheek  grow  pale,  and  her  fair  young  brow 
slightly  contract  with  the  •pain  of  sup- 
pressed emotion ;  whUst  the  flowers  which 
she  held  in  her  hiand  trembled  and  shook, 
although  there  wias  not  a  breath  of  air 
sufficient  to  agitate  or  set  them  in  motion. 

Without,  all  was  still  and  silent ;  the 
terrace,  whieh  was  but  ^intly  and  par- 
tially illuminated  by  the  reflection  of  the 
lights  from  the  ball-room,  was  mostly  in 
the  shade,  and  the  garden  beyond  it  was 
in  the  deepest  obscurity ;  for  dark  clouds 
covered  the  sky  and  mingled  the  horizon 
with  the  deep  blue  of  the  distant  sea. 
Theresa  gazed  in  a  silent  and  melancholy 
abstraction  upon  the  gloomy  landscape 
before  her,  which,  from  its  dark  and  low- 
ering aspect,  seemed  to  sympathize  with 
the  troubled  thoughts  of  the  young  girl. 

At  this  moment  a  light  breeze  sprung 
up,  and  shook  the  branches  of  the  orange 
trees,  and  bent  the  heads  of  the  two  palms, 
which  grew  so  near  the  house  that  their 
foliage  completely  shaded  that  end  of  the 
balcony  occupied  by  the  Spanish  maiden 
and  her  intended  lord.  The  sound  evi- 
dently awakened  some  association  in  her 
mind  that  pained  and  distressed  her,  for 
she  started,  sighed  deeply,  and  turned  un- 
easily aside. 

"  I  fear  thou  art  indisposed,*  my  love," 
whispered  Don  Antonio,  m  a  tone  of  ten- 
der solicitude. 

"Do  not  be  pneasy,  Signor,"  replied 
Theresa,  "  the  crowd  and  heat  of  the  ball- 
room have  overcome  me — I  shall  soon  be 
better." 

"The  fresh  air  of  the  garden  would 
doubtless  revive  thee ;  suffer  me  to  lead 
thee  to  it,  my  Theresa  ?" 

The  tender  tones  of  her  lover's  voice 
appeared  to  displease  her,  for  she  feigned 
not  to  have  heard  what  he  said,  and  turned 
away  to  join  her  mother  in  the  saloon; 
but  at  that  moment  a  dark  shadow  passed 
beneath  the  balcony,  and  stood  still  when 
it  reached  the  palm  trees  which  overhung 
the  end  of  it.  The  young  girl  shuddereo, 
for  the  figure  was  so  near  her  that  she 
could  have  touched  it  with  her  hand.  At 
length  a  plaintive  voice,  which  she  instant- 
ly recognized,  cried,  "  Charity,  noble  de- 
scendant of  the  Cid,  charity  for  a  poor 
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Christian !  God  will  reward  you  for  it  in 
this  world  and  the  next  I" 

These  well  known  sounds  again  awak- 
ened the  associations  which  had  before 
disturbed  her  mind;  a  death-like  pallor 
overspread  her  countenance,  and  a  fiiint 
exclamation  escaped  from  her  trembling 
lips. 

"  That  wretched  creature  has  alanned 
thee,"  said  Don  Antonio,  looking  angrily 
toward  the  spot  where  Paco  Rosales  stood, 
half  concealed  beneath  the  palm  trees, 
"H  o  w  has  he  dared  to  come  here  ?  I  will  go 
and  have  him  turned  out." 

"Signer,"  quickly  interrupted  Donna 
Theresii,  "  he  is  here  by  my  leave ;  I  gave 
him  permission  to  enter  the  garden  to  see 
the  fete ;  I  know  the  man ;  he  is  a  pen- 
sioner of  my  mother's." 

"  Charity,  charity,  noble  young  lady  I 
charity  for  a  poor  Christian ;"  again  cried 
Paco  Kosales,  holding  up  his  hat. 

Theresa  bending  low  put  some  money 
into  it,  and  furtively  withdrew  the  note, 
which  she  concealed  within  her  bosom; 
then  pale,  and  trembling,  with  her  hands 
pressed  upon  her  heart,  she  stood  still 
and  motionless,  gazing  into  the  obscurity 
of  the  terrace  as  if  in  search  of  some  ob- 
ject of  deep  interest  and  anxiety.  Paco 
Kosales  had  already  disappeared,  and 
joined  his  companion  at  the  place  where 
ne  had  left  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  he,  seeing 
Tovalito  with  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his 
dagger :  "  why  dost  thou  look  so  angry 
and  excited,  what  hast  thou  seen  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  one  whom  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  meet  here,"  replied  Tovalito,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  I  have  just  stood  face  to  face 
with  my  enemy,  my  mortal  enemy.  By 
every  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins,  his  life 
hung  but  by  a  thread." 

"  But  where  is  he  ?"  asked  Paco  Resa- 
les, more  and  more  astonished. 

The  other  mendicant,  after  looking 
cautiously  round  him,  replied  in  a  stiU 
lower  tone,  "  Close  to  us,  perhaps ;  it  is 
the  same  cavalier  who  gave  thee  the  letter 
awhile  ago,  and  whose  name  thou  art  in 
ignorance  of.  Let  us  go  further  o%  and 
I  will  tell  it  to  thee." 

Tovalito,  drawing  his  companion  away 
from  the  garden,  sat  down  under  the 
hedge  outside,  and  Paco  took  his  seat 
close  by  him:  "Well;  who  is  this  gal- 
lant ?"  asked  he.  "  He  is  not  what  he 
appears  then  ?"  Thou  hast  recognized  in 
him  a  comrade,  perhaps  f " 


"  No,"  replied  Tovalito,  coldly ;  "  I  re- 
cognized Don  Alonzo  de  Gusman,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia, 
Governor  of  Andalusia,  and  a  Grandee  of 
Spain." 

"What  dost  thou  say,  Tovalito?  so 

Eowerful  a  Signer.    Oh!  and  pray  what  is 
e  doing  at  Valencia,  alone,  and  without 
attendants  ?" 

"  I  know  not ;  it  was  not  in  this  coun- 
try I  knew  him ;  no  doubt  he  is  here  on 
some  secret  State  affair." 

"  This  is  some  mysterious  history,"  said 
Paco  Resales,  "  and  I  pray  thee  let  me 
hear  it.  This  time  we  are  alone,  thou 
canst  speak  fearlessly." 

"  It  IS  no  love  story,  nor  did  I  learn  it, 
unfortunately,  at  the  door  of  a  church,*' 
answered  Tovalito,  drawing  a  deep  sigh ; 
"  formerly,  I  led  a  different  life  to  this." 

"  Merciful  Heavens !"  interrupted  Paco, 
"what  dost  thou  mean?  Well,  I  have 
always  suspected  that  thou  hadst  another 
manner  for  asking  for  money  from  thy 
neighbors." 

"Yes,  before  taking  up  the  wallet  I 
carried  the  musket.  It  is  not  from  thee, 
friend  Paco,  that  I  would  conceal  what 
happened  to  me  during  my  campaigns, 
First,  then,  thou  must  know  that  profea* 
sionally,  sometimes  for  one  thing,  some- 
times another,  I  made  a  great  manjr  jour- 
neys to  the  frontier ;  often  bein^  in  Por- 
tugal in  the  morning,  and  in  Spam  in  the 
evening ;  and  if  I  had  been  content  to  fol> 
low  my  (^n  little  commerce,  instead  of 
meddling  with  State  affidrs,  I  should  now 
be  in  a  very  different  position.  It  was 
that  which  ruined  me.  But  thou  doet 
net  understand  what  I  allude  to,  Paco." 

"  Not  I,  by  my  soul !"  replied  the  men- 
dicant, with  an  ironical  smile;  ^^is  it 
that  instead  of  having  followed  thy  trade 
on  thine  own  account,  thou  didst  march 
under  the  orders  of  some  grandee  ?" 

'*  Thou  hast  guessed  it.  There  was  at 
that  time  a  much  more  danfferons  trade 
than  mine  going  on  at  tne  frontier. 
Since  the  Duke  de  Bra^mza  had  revolted  ,    . 

against  our  master  the  King  of  Spain,  and^y 
the  Portuguese  rebels  had  put  the  crowa   \ 
upon  his  head,  he  kept  up  a  secret  corre^    \ 
spondence  witli  Andalusia.    The  persont.;^ 
chosen  to  carry  on  this  oorrespondenee 
were  merchants,  monks,  and  smu^lers ; 
by  them  were  the  Duke  de  Sidonia's  letp 
ters  conveyed  to  the  Queen  of  Portugali 
bis  sister." 
^'Tbey  were  afBeurs  of  State,  perhapi 
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some  conspiracy  against  the  King,"  inter- 
mpted  Paco,  "  and  which  might  haveiien- 
dangered  thy  neck  ?" 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  quietly  replied  To- 
valito,  "  but  he  who  risks  nothing  gains 
nothing." 

"  That  is  true.  Go  on  with  thy  story," 
said  Paco  Rosales,  closing  his  eyes,  "  I  am 
listening." 

CHAPTEB  IV. 
THE  CONTRABANBISTA. 

"I  DID  not  know  exactly  what  they 
were  plotting,"  said  Tovalito ;  "  the  let- 
ters I  carried  were  sealed ;  besides,  I 
don't  know  how  to  read.  At  the  end  of 
a  little  time,  Don  Alonzo  de  Guzman  came 
to  the  frontier,  under  the  pretense  of  vi- 
siting a  relation,  the  Marquess  d'Aga- 
monte,  whose  estates  lay  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Guadiana.  Then  there  were  great 
hunting  parties,  to  which  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen were  invited  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  When  I  saw  the  costly  enter- 
tainments which  Don  Alonzo  gave  to  all 
these  people,  I  guessed  that  some  rebellion 
was  ripe  for  execution.  As  I  am  a  native 
of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  and  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Duke  de  Sidonia,  they  trusted 
me.  I  was  not  then  as  naked  and  as  poor 
as  Job ;  I  had,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Agamonte,  a  small  house,  very  much  di- 
lapidated, certainly,  but  it  served  my  pur- 
poses, and  was  a  safer  retreat  &r  me  than 
four  better  walls  might  have  been.  One 
day  Don  Alonzo  himself  came  to  me  with 
my  orders,  which  were,  that  I  should 
repair  immediately  to  Portugal  for  a  large 
quantity  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition.  I 
took  my  departure  that  same  evening, 
and  two  days  afterward  everything  was 
smuggled  into  my  house.     It  was  a  com- 

Elete  arsenaL  When  Don  Alonzo  saw 
ow  well  I  had  executed  my  commission, 
he  remitted  me  five  thousand  reals  and  a 
packet  of  letters.  The  reals  were  for  my- 
self, and  the  letters  I  was  to  convey  to 
Lisbon.  For  that  stroke  I  thought  my  for- 
Jtune  was  made. 

•  It  was  late  when  Don  Alonzo  went 
away.  As  I  was  to  start  at  daybreak,  I 
made  all  my  necessary  preparations,  and 
then  lay  down  on  the  bed  in  my  clothes, 
and  fell  asleep.  About  midnight  I  had  a 
dream,  a  terrible  dream.  I  thought  that 
the  walls  of  my  house  crumbled  to  pieces, 
and  turned  into  as  many  demons,  that 


mocked  and  grinned  at  me  as  I  lay 
pressed  down  by  some  immovable  weight. 
In  vain  I  attempted  to  sci*eam  or  call  for 
help,  the  demons  formed  a  circle  round 
me,  which  gradually  narrowed  and  nar- 
rowed, till  I  was  so  closely  and  tightly 
hemmed  in,  that  I  could  no  longer  breathe, 
then  I  gave  one  shriek  of  despair  and 
agony,  which  awoke  me,  but  I  awoke  to 
a  reality  as  terrible,  and  more  so,  than 
my  dream.  Around  my  bed  were  about 
twenty  armed  men,  with  drawn  swords 
over  my  head.  In  a  moment  I  saw  the 
peril  I  was  in.  It  was  clear  to  me  that 
we  were  betrayed ;  a  spy  had  informed 
against  us,  and  all  must  be  discovered. 
The  letters  were  on  a  small  table  by  my 
side ;  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
troop  of  soldiers  seized  upon  them.  I  saw 
that  all  was  over  with  us,  so  recommend- 
ing my  soul  to  God,  I  took  one  of  my 
pistols  from  my  belt  and  fired  upon  the 
oarrels  of  gunpowder  which  stood  in  the 
comer  of  the  room. 

"  Merciful  Father  I  thou  mightest  have 
died  unrepentant,"  interrupted  Paco  Ro- 
sales. 

"  We  were  bk)wn  up,"  coldly  pursued 
Tovalito.  "The  roo^  the  walls,  every 
thing  the  house  contained,  were  scattered 
like  a  handftil  of  dust  to  the  wind.  I  found 
myself  lying  on  the  floor,  in  the  midst  of 
the  ruins ;  around  me  were  the  dead  and 
the  dying,  whose  cries  of  agony  and 
shrieks  of  despair  still  ring  in  my  ears.  I 
endeavored  to  rise,  but  fell  down  again 
with  almost  as  little  life  in  me  as  the 
corpse  that  was  stretched  at  my  side. 
How  long  I  lay  in  this  state  I  can  not  tell, 
but  when  I  came  to  my  senses  it  was  to 
find  myself  blind  and  mutilated,  as  you  see 
me.  However,  I  did  not  then  regret  it ; 
those  letters  which  would  have  betrayed 
every  thing  were  destroyed." 

"  And  Don  Alonzo,  did  he  not  reward 
thee  for  this  noble  act  of  fidelity  ?"  inter- 
rupted Paco  Rosales. 

"  He  ?  No.  When  I  recovered  my 
senses  I  was  in  jail,  with  a  handful  of 
straw  for  my  bed.  I  thought  every  day 
would  be  my  last,  so  horribly  did  I  suffer 
from  my  wounds ;  but  a  kind  and  chari- 
table Franciscan,  who  visited  the  prisoners, 
applied  some  salve  to  them,  which  at 
length  cured  me.  The  cure,  however, 
was  not  meant  to  last  long,  for  I  was  con- 
demned to  death,  not  for  a  State  crime, 
nothing  having  been  discovered,  but  for  a 
few  miserable  bales  of  merchandise  which 
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I  had  smuggled.  Then  I  expected  that 
Don  Alonzo  would  come  to  my  assistance, 
and  effect  my  deliverance,  or  at  least,  send 
me  the  means  of  making  my  escape  from 
the  prison  ;  but  I  was  at  last  undeceived. 
Immediately  after  the  event  he  had  taken 
his  departure,  without  caring  what  would 
become  of  me.  Perhaps  he  was  in  hopes 
that  I  should  be  hung,  that  he  might  be 
rid  of  me.  I  got  out  of  it,  nevertheless, 
by  the  help  of  God ;  the  evening  before  I 
was  to  be  hanged  in  the  great  square  of 
Agamonte,  I  made  my  tscape.  I  walked 
for  three  weeks,  only  stopping  to  rest  for 
a  few  hours,  or  to  beg  a  morsel  of  bread 
at  the  cottages  I  passed  on  my  way.  At 
length  I  reached  this  good  town  of  Va- 
lencia. No  longer  in  a  condition  to  follow 
my  old  trade,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  get 
my  living,  like  many  other  honest  folks,  by 
begging  at  the  church  doors.  This  is"  my 
history,  and  the  secret  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Don  Alonzo  de  Guzman." 

"And  well  he  has  recompensed  thee, 
for  having  lost  an  eye  and  an  arm  in  his 
service,  as  well  as  every  thing  else  thou 
didst  possess,"  cried  Paco  Rosales ;  "  in 
thy  place,  I  should  have  revenged  myself, 
friend  Tovalito  I" 

"  Revenged  myself  I  in  what  manner  ?" 

"This,"  said  Paco,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  dagger  which  he  wore  in  his  belt. 
**  Thinkest  thou  that  this  does  not  strike 
a  man  as  dead  as  the  sword  of  a  hidalgo  ? 
Thou  hast  lost  a  fine  opportunity  this 
night." 

"  I  know  it ;"  replied  Tovalito,  "  there 
is  nothing  easier  than  to  kill  a  man ;  but 
what  is  death  to  him  who  has  no  time  to 
anticipate  its  approach?  He  does  not 
even  feel  it.  So  poor  a  revenge  would 
not  satisfy  me." 

Paco  Resales,  hearing  a  slight  rustling 
noise  amidst  the  foliage,  arose  to  see  what 
it  was  ;  to  his  surprise  he  saw  the  form  of 
a  female,  robed  in  white,  emerge  from  the 
thicket  into  the  broad  walk  of  the  terrace, 
and  after  walking  a  few  steps,  pause,  as  if 
uncertain  what  to  do ;  then  again,  as  if 
struck  by  some  sudden  thought,  it  turned 
to  retrace  its  steps  back  to  the  house, 
when  a  voice,  which  he  immediately  re^ 
oognized  as  belonging  to  the  strange  ca- 
valier who  had  given  him  the  note,  ar- 
rested her  further  progress.  "  Theresa," 
cried  he,  "  I  have  awaited  thee  this  hour, 
and  I  began  to  upbraid  thee  for  thy  tardi- 
ness, and  to  thinlc  thou  didst  not  intend 
to  come.    In  whioh  case  I  had  resolved  to 


go  and  tear  thee  by  force  from  the  arms 
of  my  detested  rival.  But  thou  art  here, 
and  now  naught  can  separate  us— come, 
dearest,  let  us  hasten  from  this,  before 
thou  art  missed  from  the  ball-room," 
added  Don  Alonzo,  passing  his  arm  around 
her  waist  to  draw  her  away;  but  the 
young  girl  drew  timidly  from  him,  and 
attempted  to  pass,  when  again  he  put  his 
arm  around  her,  and  forcibly  held  her 
back.  "Weill"  cried  he,  with  bitter 
irony,  "  so  thou  didst  not  expect  me ;  but 
thou  scest  I  am  here,  and  punctual  to  my 
time,  and  ready  to  fulfill  my  promise." 

"Alas!  it  is  too  late;  dost  thou  not 
know  that  they  are  even  now  celebrating 
my  approaching  nuptials  with  Don  Alonzo 
de  Guevara,  and  that  to-morrow  he  leads 
me  to  the  dtar?" 

"  Yes,  another  has  received  those  vows 
of  which  I  am  the  dupe ;  another  will  re- 
ceive those  tender  caresses  and  soft  en- 
dearments, for  which  I  have  risked  mj 
Ufc !  Nay,  more,  my  name,  mine  inheri- 
tance. But  no,  it  must  not,  can  not  be. 
Theresa ;  I  will  not  suffer  thee  to  aoeom- 
plish  thy  cruel  treason  I" 

"With  what  dost  thou  upbraid  mef 
Didst  thou  not  leave  me,  without  infoim- 
ing  mo  where  thou  wentest,  without  one 
line  to  say  that  I  was  still  in  thy  memory  f 
Had  I  not  to  struggle  alone  against  tae 
prayers,  the  entreaties,  and,  at  length,  the 
authority  of  my  mother?  And  when  I 
knelt  at  her  feet,  and  confessed  my  love 
for  another,  I  had  not  even  the  power  of  ' 
telling  her  the  name  of  him  I  loved  ;  for  I 
knew  it  not." 

"  Thou  shouldst  have  had  more  confid- 
ence in  me,  and  have  trusted  to  my 
honor,"  replied  Don  Alonzo,  proudly; 
"but  there  is  yet  time,  I  can  still  save 
thee ;  but  thou  must  follow  me  now — 
this  instant." 

"  No,  no,  leave,  leave  me !"  cried  she, 
endeavoring  to  extricate  herself  firom  his 
aims ;  but  he  strained  her  the  more  tight- 
ly to  him,  and  passionately  exclaimed : 

"Cruel  girl,  why  wouldst  thou  qnil 
me?  Thou  knowest  how  I  love  tfie^ 
Hast  thou  already  forgotten  our  moonfij^ie^ 
walks  amonest  these  orange  groves,  md  * 
how  thou  didst  swear  by  their  tender 
buds  to  love  and  cherish  me — only  mef 
See  this  orange  blossom,  it  is  scarcely 
blown  since  then:  and  ^et  then  art 
changed  I  Can  it  be  that  its  bloom  and 
scent  outlives  a  woman's  love?  Oh! 
Theresa,  is  this  thy  love— this  thy  fiuth, 
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thy  tnist  ?  Have  the  few  days  that  I  was  I 
absent,  compelled  to  be  absent,  wrought 
this  change  in  thee  ?  Leave  thee  !  yes  I 
will  leave  thee,  since  I  know  thou  dost 
not  love  me — that  thou  didst  never  love 
me !  Farewell,  Theresa.  I  loved  thee — 
I  fear  I  love  thee  still ;  but  I  pity,  I  despise 
thee !" 

"  Oh,  signor,  recall  those  words,"  cried 
the  young  girl,  dropping  on  her  knees 
before  him;  "recall  them  ere  I  leave 
thee ;  I  have  but  one  moment  more  to 
spare ;  they  are  already  in  search  of  mo. 
My  life,  nay  more  than  life — my  honor  is 
in  thy  hands !  Have  mercy  on  me ;  say 
that  thou  dost  not  despise  me,  and  let  me 
go.    I  have  loved  thee ;  oh !  how  well  I" 

"Then  love  me  still,  Theresa,"  cried 
Don  Alonzo,  raising  her  m  his  arms. 

"  Oh  I  I  do,  I  do ;  but  I  can  not — ^must 
not." 

*' Prove  it,"  interrupted  Don  Alonzo. 
"  Thou  lackest  the  courage ;  thou  dost 
not  want  it — ^mine  will  serve  for  both," 
added  he  taking  her  in  his  arms. 

"  No,  no,  it  can  not  be,"  answered  The- 
resa weeping  bitterly,  "  I  would  have  fol- 
lowed thee  as  thy  wife  into  poverty  and 
obscurity.  I  would  have  worked — slaved 
for  thee;  have  sacrificed  all  —  parents, 
friends,  home,  the  world  as  thy  wife,  but 
not  as  thy  mistress.  Thou  mayst  kill  me 
if  thou  wilt,  but  I  will  not  follow  thee." 

*'  Listen,"  said  he,  forcibly  detaining 
her,  "  the  obstacles  to  our  marriage  are 
almost  insurmountable ;  but  if  thou  wilt 
trust  thyself  with  me,  I  swear  to  thee  to 
remove  them ;  but  it  will  be  months,  per- 


haps years,  before  I  can  succeed.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  thou  wilt  be  content  with  a 
private  marriage,  my  hand  and  soid  are 
thine." 

"  O  heavens !"  hastily  interrupted  the 
agitated  girl,  as  she  tightly  grasped  the 
hand  that  supported  her  trembling  form, 
"  dost  thou  hear  that  noise  ?" 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  voices  an<^ 
footsteps  were  heard  in  the  garden,  and 
the  lurid  light  of  numerous  torches  flashed 
across  the  walks,  and  played  over  the 
flower-beds,  lighting  up  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  garden,  and  penetrating  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  orange  grove  and  thickets 
that  surrounded  the  terrace.  The  name 
of  Theresa  resounded  from  a  hundred 
lips,  and  echoed  from  bower  to  bower ; 
men  ran  wildly  to  and  fro,  their  dark  coun* 
tenances  lit  up  by  the  torches  which  they 
bore  aloft  above  their  heads,  whilst  in 
their  midst  Don  Guevara,  pale  and  hag- 
gard-looking, called  in  accents  of  despair 
upon  Theresa's  name. 

The  mendicants,  seeing  the  confusion, 
joined  the  throng  on  the  terrace,  and  point- 
ed out  to  Don  Guevara  the  place  where 
they  had  last  seen  the  lovers. 

"  We  saw  them,  signor,"  said  Paco, 
"  but  a  few  minutes  since,  in  the  orange 
grove.  The  cavalier  was  tall,  and  wore  a 
long  dark  cloak;  they  can  not  be  far 
off." 

Without  waiting  to  hear  more,  Don 
Antonio  hastened  to  the  spot.  A  few 
minutes  after  he  returned  with  her  dia- 
mond necklace  in  his  hand.  He  had 
picked  it  up  in  the  orange  grove. 


Hanbkl. — Germany  is  desirous  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  great- 
est musicians  the  woiid  ever  saw,  and  to 
whom  it  was  Germany's  privilege  to  give 
birth.  A  monumental  emtion  of  Handel's 
works  is  projected,  and  a  committee  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  superin- 
tending the  enterprise.  The  committee 
consists  of  most  of  the  great  continental 

Cblishers  and  musicians,  with  one  or  two 
mdon  names  of  eminence.  According 
to  the  plan  of  publishing  at  present  devised, 
the  entire  series  of  Hanael's  works  are 
to  come  out  in  three  parts ;  the  first  part 
to  consist  of  his  oratorios ;  the  seoono,  of  > 


his  operas ;  and  the  third,  of  his  instru- 
mental works,  chamber  music,  etc.  They 
will  occupy  sixty  volumes,  three  of  which 
(one  of  each  part)  are  to  be  issued  annu- 
ally. It  will  therefore  be  twenty  years 
in  progress.  The  society  is  under  the  im- 
mediate patronage  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  For  the  three  an- 
nual volumes  £2  will  be  paid  by  each  sub- 
scriber, and  thus  the  complete  collection 
of  the  works  of  this  great  master  will  be 
obtained  for  £40.  Considering  the  extent 
of  time  over  which  the  publication  is  to  be 
spread,  there  ou^ht  to  be  some  guarantee 
of  the  design  bemg  fully  carried  out. 
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From  the  Eclectio  Bevlew. 


THE      WANDERING      JEW.* 


The  Legend  is  here  printed  in  a  large 
but  thin  folio  volume,  on  beautiful  paper, 
and  in  stately  type.  Several  men  of  tal- 
ent and  two  men  of  genius  have  cooper- 
ated in  the  work.  We  mark,  as  the  men 
of  genius,  Gustave  Dore  himselfj  the  mar- 
vellous Rabelaisian  illustrator  of  Rabe- 
lab;  and  Dupont,  the  author  of  the 
rhyme,  which  is  a  shadowy,  quaint,  sin- 
gular poem,  redolent  of  Middfle-Age  su- 
perstition and  simplicity,  as  well  as  of  the 
rare  mystic  grandeur  which  made  that 
superstition  terrible  and  that  simplicity 
sublime.  Certainly,  Mr.  Thornbury  and 
Mr.  John  Stebbing  are  men  of  talent,  their 
translations  bearing  the  impress  of  scholar- 
ship and  taste,  as  well  as  of  considerable 
literary  power.  We  think  it  as  well  to 
introduce  their  names  and  merits  at  once 
to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  who  is  impa- 
tient, perhaps,  to  follow  the  Wandenng 
Jew  on  his  terrestrial  rounds. 

The  literature  of  almost  every  period 
presents  some  enigma  of  authorship  as 
matter  of  speculation,  argument,  or  re- 
search, according  as  its  solution  is  at- 
tempted by  the  man  of  theory,  the  con- 
troversialist, or  the  antiquary.  Fancy, 
reflection,  diligence,  have  alternately  been 
exercised ;  yet  the  "  Tribus  Irapostoribus," 
the  still  more  celebrated  "Remarkable 
History  of  Master  Reynard,"  the  "  Chat- 
terton  Fragments,"  the  "Letters  of  Ju- 
nius," are,  fortunately  for  the  dilettanti  of 
literature,  as  prolific  of  discussion  as  ever. 
But  mystery,  stimulating  the  imagina- 
tion, incites  a  peculiar  interest ;  and  to 
the  obscurity  usually  accompanying  the 
origin  of  legends  and  traditions,  often  at- 
tributed by  credulity  to  some  supernatur- 
al source,  is  in  a  great  measure  owing 
their  powerful  influence  over  the  i>opular 
mind.     This  uncertainty  surrounds  the 


*  The  Tjegend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  Translated 
by  G.  W.  Thornbury.  With  Illustrations  by  Gus- 
tave DotL    Addey  &  Co. 


famous  Legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew. 
The  production  of  some  earlier  Bunyan,  it 
existed  previously  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury— an  era  introductory  to  the  magnifi- 
cent reli^ous  allegories  of  Dante;  the 
characteristics  distinguishing  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,  rendering  him  unmistakably  the 
personification  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the 
fulfillment  of  whose  destiny  is  typified  in 
his  history.  Like  the  Jewish  people,  he 
had  rejected  the  Messiah — ^haid  eagerly 
desired  his  crucifixion — ^had  persecuted 
and  reviled  him  in  his  hours  of  agony ; 
and  his  chastisement,  like  theirs,  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Saviour  himself.  From 
that  time,  its  expiation  has  been  seen  in 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the  Jewish  na> 
tion,  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  perpetoal 
exodus,  again  and  again  bamshed,  perse- ' 
cuted,  and  despised,  has,  nevertheleas, 
with  peculiar  tenacity,  maintained  its  na- 
tionality unaltered,  even  to  minute  details 
of  observance  and  costume.  This  singu- 
lar individuality,  ineffaceable  in  spite  of 
continuous  intercourse  with  the  different 
nations  of  the  world,  and  the  influence  of 
variety  of  custom,  climate,  and  character, 
is  symbolized  strikingly  in  the  career  of 
the  Wandering  Jew,  hurrying  in  exttn- 
guishable  vitality  from  region  to  region  of 
the  globe,  wooing  death  vainly  every- 
where— an  immortal  Cain  upon  the  earuL 
The  Legend,  whether  introduced  by 
the  Crusaders  from  the  East,  or  deriyed 
elsewhere,  was,  at  all  events,  known  and 
credited  widely  among  ChristiaoSi  as  we 
have  said,  anterior  to  the  thirteenth  oei^ 
tury.  According  to  some,  its  origin  was 
connected  with  the  year  1000,  the  date  it 
was  prophesied,  through  an  erroneous  lib 
terpretation  of  a  Scriptural  passage,  of  an 
event,  the  anticipation  of  which  became  a 
terror  to  men's  minds.  This  was  the 
coming  of  Antichrist,  and  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. The  occurrence  of  famine  and 
pestilence  strengthened  the  delusive  dread, 
while  the  crisis,  fitvorable  to  impostoni 
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was  improved  by  them  to  their  profit, 
through  personating  the  part  of  Anti- 
christ, and  thus  collecting  alms,  which 
weakness  and  ignorance  liberally  awarded. 
The  year,  however,  in  spite  of  omens,  came 
to  an  ordinary  termination ;  but  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  pretended  Antichrist  m 
different  places  led  to  the  supposition  that 
it  was  the  Wandering  Jew,  whose  melan- 
choly Me  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  rest,  and  who  was  transported  rapidly 
from  quarter  to  quarter.  Then  arose  dis- 
cussions among  theologians  to  ceitify  his 
personality.  Some  sought  to  prove  that 
the  wanderer  was  no  other  than  Malthus, 
against  whom  Peter  had  drawn  the  sword, 
some  maintained  that  he  was  the  unre^ 

Eentant  thief,  and  others,  that  he  was  Pi- 
ite.  The  testimony  of  respected  autho- 
rities was  not  wanting  to  prove  his  exist- 
ence. In  the  year  1228,  an  archbishop  of 
Great  Armenia  havmg  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  England,  took  up  Us  abode  m  the  Mo- 
nastery of  St.  Albans;  and  the  legend, 
narrated  by  him  to  the  holy  brotherhood, 
concerning  Joseph,  otherwise  Cartaphilus, 
constitutes  the  first  historical  record  with 
reference  to  the  Wandering  Jew:  the 
chronicle  being  transcribed  in  the  monas- 
tery, a  few  years  later,  by  Matthew  Paris, 
one  of  its  members.  It  was  here  narrated, 
that  at  the  %ioment  when  Jesus  was  de- 
livered to  be  crucified,  the  Jews  dragging 
him  harshly  from  the  judgment-hall,  caused 
him  to  &11  upon  the  threshold,  when  Car- 
taphilus, the  door-keep'er  of  the  hall,  inso- 
lently pushing  him,  struck  him  with  his 
fist,  and  cried,  mockingly,  "Go  faster, 
Jesus,  go  I — why  do  you  stop  ?"  And 
the  Saviour,  sternly  regarding  him,  re- 
plied, "I  go;  but  you  shall  tarry  until 
my  return."  After  the  death  of  our  Sav- 
iour, Cartaphilus  having  become  a  Christ- 
ian, took  the  name  of  Joseph ;  and  at  the 
present  time,  says  the  story,  living  a  life 
of  frugality  and  piety,  awaits  the  coming 
of  the  Lord. 

The  Legend,  in  this  form,  having  made 
its  way  into  France,  passed  into  the  Low 
Countries,  was  received  with  especial  fa- 
vor in  Gtermany ;  and,  current  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages,  became  gradually  mcor- 
porated  into  the  literature  of  Continental 
nations.  In  Juno  of  the  year  1664,  we 
find  the  existence  of  the  Wandering  Jew, 
under  the  name  of  Ahasuerus,  through  the 
medium  of  Paul  d'Eitzen,  a  doctor  of  the- 
ology, and  bishop  of  Scheleszving,  affirmed 
by  a  devout  citizen  of  Hamburg,  who  re- 


ligiously received,  and  narrated  in  a  let- 
ter, the  testimony  of  Paul.  This  vener- 
able prelate,  when  a  student  at  Witten- 
berg, in  1542,  went  to  visit  his  parents  at 
Hamburg.  During  a  sermon,  which  he 
listened  to  one  Sunday,  he  observed,  oppo- 
site the  pulpit,  a  tall  man,  having  long 
locks  hanging  down  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  naked  feet,  who  sat  absorbed  by  the 
discourse,  never  moving  in  the  least  de- 
gree, except  at  the  mention  of  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  bowed,  and 
struck  his  breast,  at  the  same  time  breath- 
ing heavily.  His  age  apparently  was  fif- 
ty. His  dress,  although  it  was  winter, 
consisted  only  of  chatesses  d  la  marine^ 
reaching  down  to  his  feet,  a  jupe,  which 
hung  down  to  his  knees,  and  a  cloak. 

In  answer  to  the  interrogatories  of  the 
doctor,  which  were  now  put  to  him,  he 
replied  that  he  was  a  Jew,  named  Ahasu- 
erus, and  had  followed  the  trade  of  a 
shoemaker;  that  during  our  Saviour's 
mission  upon  earth,  he  had  lived  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  had  joined  the  persecution 
against  the  Messiah.  Having  heard  that 
the  sentence  of  crucifixion  was  passed,  he 
ran  to  the  porch  of  his  dwelling,  situate 
in  the  road  which  the  Saviour  had  to  tra- 
verse ;  and  that  Jesus,  burthened  with  his 
cross  and  weary,  leaned  aeaihst  the  house 
of  the  Jew,  who  reviled  him,  and  pointed 
onward,  when  the  Saviour,  steadfastly 
regarding  him,  replied,  "  I  shall  stop  and 
repose,  but  you  shall  go  on  I"  whereupon 
Ahasuerus,  resigning  the  child  he  held  in 
his  arms,  became  an  exile  from  home  and 
country  —  for  ever  traversing  strange 
lands — ^for  ever  witnessing  fresh  scenes^ 

Again,  in  the  year  1676,  the  envoys  of 
the  Duke  of  Holstein  to  Madrid,  met  on 
their  road  the  Wandering  Jew,  who  ad- 
dressed them  in  good  Spanish !  A  few 
years  later  he  entered  Strasburg,  even 
presenting  himself  to  the  magistrates,  re- 
minding them  of  his  visit  to  the  city  two 
hundred  years  before — a  fact  corroborated 
by  the  national  records  I  His  appearance 
in  France  was  reported  in  the  year  1604, 
which  chanced  to  be  signalized  by  an  es- 
pecial number  of  storms  and  tempests. 
By  these  whirlwinds  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Wandering  Jew  was  borne  from 
place  to  place ;  and  to  this  day,  when  a 
hurricane  howls  along  its  desolating  tract, 
the  simple  Breton  peasants  and  the  rus- 
tics of  Picardy  cross  themselves,  while 
they  cry,  "  The  Wandering  Jew  is  pass- 
ing." 
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But  poems,  no  less  than  proverbs,  have 
been  inspired  by  the  belief  in  this  untiring 
wanderer,  whose  imaginary  existence  has 
proved  so  propitious  to  the  practices  of 
vagabondage  and  the  encouragement  of 
credulity.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  complaint  was 
penned,  which,  though  inserted  by  Louvet 
in  his  erudite  historical  volumes,  if  of  any 
value,  is  only  so  as  indicative  of  the  popu- 
lar taste  of  the  period. 

In  biographical  and  historical  composi- 
tions, moreover,  the  Wandering  Jew  is  a 
notable  personage.  Gustave  Brunet,  of 
Bordeaux,  in  his  "Notice  Historique  et 
Biographiquo  sur  la  Legende  du  Juif  Er- 
rant," relating  how  he  was  met  by  two 
citizens  of  Brussels,  in  the  Forest  of 
Soignes,  says :  "  He  was  clad  in  a  costume 
extremely  ragged,  and  cut  in  the  antique 
&shion ;  he  entered  with  them  into  an 
auherge ;  he  drank,  but  would  not  sit 
down  ;  he  told  them  his  story ;  said  that 
his  name  was  Isaac  Laquedem ;  and  left 
them  terribly  frightened,'*  adds  the  chro- 
nicler, with  naivete.  About  the  same  pe- 
riod, a  high-flown,  romantic  narration  ap- 
peared in  Belgium,  under  the  title  of 
"  Histoire  admirable  du  Juif  Errant,"  do- 
scribing,  at  length,  the  adventures  of  the 
reno^vned  traveler  in  different  regions, 
and  followed  by  "a  canticle,"  of  even 
less  merit  than  the  "complaint."  At 
schools  and  academies,  moreover,  the  Jew 
was  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  his  his- 
tory gave  rise  to  many  a  learned  disserta- 
tion, "the  most  singular  upon  which," 
says  Gustave  Brunet,  "  is  that  of  Drosch- 
er :  this  Sachem,  deeming  the  thing  proved, 
pretends  to  establish,  that  Ahasuerus  and 
Cartaphilus  are  two  distinct  persons,  and 
stands  up  for  the  existence  of  two  Wan- 
dering Jews."  Possibly,  this  enlightened 
champion  of  superstition  had  his  own  es- 
pecial evidence,  having  met  the  Merchant 
of  Rotterdam  and  Cartaphilus  in  compan- 
ionship together  on  their  travels  I 

After  his  welcome  in  the  Forest  of 
Soignes,  it  was  confidently  hoped  that  the 
wanderer  would  visit  alternately  the  vari- 
ous towns  of  Germany ;  but  not  until  the 
year  1772,  on  the  22d  of  April,  was  the 
expectation  fulfilled  by  his  entering  into 
Brussels  at  six  in  the  evening,  as  the  date 
is  carefully  preserved.  Since  that  period, 
whatever  was  his  reception  by  the  eood 
citizens,  ho  has  not  been  induced  by  it  to 
visit  Europe  a^ain  in  the  character  of 
either  Cartaphilus,  Joseph,  or  Ahasuerus, 


though  invoked  by  the  painter,  the  ro- 
mancer, and  the  poet,  and  often  selected  as 
the  favorite  theme  of  the  drama  and  the 
opera.  Not  less  than  ten  French  produc- 
tions of  this  kind  bear  his  name,  from  the 
plajr  of  "Caignez,"  represented  at  La 
G^iete,  in  1812,  to  the  opera  of  MM* 
Scribe  and  St.  Georges.  Numerous  po- 
ems are  dedicated  to  him,  preeminent 
among  these  the  productions  of  Schubert 
and  Quinet;  but  distinguished  above  all 
others,  the  noble  song  of  B6ranger,  melo- 
diously accompanied  oy  the  music  of  Emr 
est  Doro.  Pierre  Dupont  has  added  to 
these  his  admirable  composition,  the  sab* 
ject  of  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  eli- 
cit the  characteristic  genius  of  Gustave 
Dore,  so  strikingly  manifested  in  the 
splendid  illustrations  of  the  present  work. 
The  tradition,  as  adopted  oy  Dupont  is 
that  of  Ahasuerus,  the  shoemaker,  conr 
denmed  to  perpetual  wanderine  until  the 
JadgmeDt.  ^i^ite  divendtv  i^  dtnation, 
incident,  and  emotion,  is  arorded  by  the 
poet's  theme,  the  changes  of  which  resem- 
ble the  variations  to  an  air — Hie  measure 
ever  distinctly  heard  through  the  intricar 
cy  of  harmonies  inseparable  from  and  at- 
tendant on  it.  Thus,  aoiidst  the  most 
contrasted  localities,  seasons,  and  circum- 
stances, all  which  are  apprehended  aad 
vividly  depicted  to  the  mindtest  details 
by  the  artist,  the  shadow  of  the  Gross 
ceaselessly  appears  over  the  path  of  the 
wanderer,  who,  toil  worn  and  weary,  if  re- 
posing for  an  instant,  is  urged  irrefflstibly 
on  by  the  beckoning  hand  of  the  aveng- 
ing angel. 

The  graphic  interpretation  of  this  mar- 
velous legend,  through  the  skill  of  Dor6» 
immortalizes  it  anew.  As  we  have  sfluud, 
it  is  suited  especially  to  his  particular  or- 
der of  talent.  His  fimcies,  wondrously 
bold,  not  to  say  grotesque,  powerfolljr  ex- 
press the  extravagance  of  the  subjeet. 
His  genius  does  not,  with  the  accuraoY  of 
a  Durer,  appeal  so  much  to  the  actual  as 
to  the  ideal  conceptions  of  the  poet. 
Mountain,  valley,  ocean,  appear  transfig- 
ured into  a  dream  of  poetry  by  his  pen- 
cil, yet  are  vividly  natural.  The  granaeor 
of  architecture,  the  gloom  of  forests,  tbe 
busy  life  of  cities,  groupings  of  age  and 
youth  and  infancy,  the  terrors  of  tne  bat- 
tle or  the  storm,  sacred  awe  and  qnunt 
humor,  are  alike  tmthfolly  delineated^  by 
the  creative  versatility  of  his  imaginatim, 
which  blends  the  most  inconflrmous  de- 
ments into  one  harmonious  miole.    The 
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very  surprises,  ingeniously  bold  and  fan- 
dful,  which  in  his  pieces  awaken  admira- 
tion, would  exite  only  ridicule  if  attempt- 
ed by  a  less  able  artist. 

First  among  the  twelve  magnificent  de- 
signs of  M.  Doro,  he  has  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  moment  of  the  malediction.  On 
the  adjacent  hill  crosses  are  seen  erected  ; 
a  busy  crowd  hastens  to  assemble  round 
the  scene  of  suiFering.  Pharisees,  execu- 
tioners, legionaries,  women,  boys,  and  all 
the  rabble  of  the  city  are  collected,  afford- 
ing ample  scope  to  the  artist  for  the  por- 
trayal of  physiognomy,  who  improves  it 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  Jewish  face  under 
the  varying  aspects  of  an  Absalom,  a  Cai- 
aphas,  a  Barabbas,  a  Judas,  and  a  Saul. 
Ahasuerus,  the  cobbler,  stands,  boot  in 
hand,  beneath  his  shop-sign.  He  hears 
the  fearful  doom  in  answer  to  his  taunt  as 
the  Saviour  toils  toward  Calvary,  and  re- 
mains immovable  for  an  instant  with  hor- 
ror— then  hurries  on  the  hopeless  wan- 
dering. The  Jew  is  next  seen  emerging 
from  a  town  of  an  antique  stamp.  The 
steeples  of  its  buildings  are  in  view,  and 
a  cross  by  the  wayside  arrests  his  agonized 
mze.  It  is  a  bitter  night,  and  the  rain 
dashes  remorselessly ;  a  tempest  glooms  in 
the  sky ;  the  trees  groan  as  though  in  pain ; 
ft  rough  wind  bears  the  exile  onward,  his 
garments  and  long  flowing  beard  fluttering 
in  the  gale.  A  ghastly  light  is  reflected 
on  the  figure  of  the  Saviour.  Desolation 
is  impressed  on  the  entire  scene. 

The  city  of  Brussels  next  appears.  Tow- 
ers, domes,  gables,  windows,  and  bell-tur- 
rets, all  bespeak  the  lavish  architecture  of 
the  age.  Opulent  burghers  surround  the 
remarkable  stranger  in  order  to  interro- 
gate him,  and  are  joined  by  a  motley 
group  of  boys  and  animals,  one  of  which, 
the  saleman's  ass,  mistaking  the  flowing 
beard  of  the  Jew  for  hay,  nibbles  at  it. 
The  varying  phases  of  the  throng,  the 
burgesses  with  wigs  and  queues,  doffed 
hats  and  ceremonial  antics,  the  ignorant 
tradesboy  in  gaping  wonder,  the  stoic  re- 
garding all  contemptuously,  are  graphical- 
ly described,  and  form  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  the  picturesque. 

The  fourth  illustration  represents  the 
traveler  consenting  to  an  invitation  to 
rest  awhile  in  an  inn,  forgetful  momentari- 
ly, it  is  inferred,  of  his  doom,  but  instan- 
taneously recollecting  it,  is  seen  breaking 
away  from  his  companions,  urged  for- 
ward by  the  figure  of  the  angel.  All  are 
eager  to  detain  him  in  order  that  the  re- 
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lation  of  his  pilgrimage  might  increase  the 
entertainment  and  jollity  of  the  evening, 
and,  uproarious  at  his  resolution  to  depart, 
essay  different  temptations  to  induce  him 
to  remain.  One  reveler  holds  up  a  glass 
of  beer ;  another,  clicking  the  lid  of  his 
flagon,  shouts  an  intoxicated  ditty ;  and 
the  buxom  landlady  is  at  her  wits  to  main- 
tain order.  The  reckless  mirth  of  these 
wassailing  Flemings  at  the  inn,  and  the 
blaze  and  bustle  of  its  interior,  contrast 
forcibly  with  the  gloom  of  the  night  with- 
out, into  which  the  exile  is  hurried  by  in- 
exorable mandate — a  burning  and  ever 
present  remorse  within  his  breast.    The 

Eathos  of  Guide,  the  truthfulness  of  Hol- 
ein,  and  the  humor  of  Hogarth,  are  con- 
centrated in  this  picture. 

The  traveler  is  next  seen  hurrying 
along  the  Rhine,  the  waters  of  which  re- 
flect the  vision  of  Calvary  and  himself  in 
an  attitude  of  reviling,  as  with  figure  bent 
and  head  bowed  down,  he  pursues  his 
ceaseless  course.  The  landscape  is  grand 
and  of  vast  extent.  Caves,  rocks,  and 
trees  appear,  black  as  night.  The  relics 
of  feudal  banqueting-halls  and  dungeons 
are  seen  in  the  ruined  towers  crowning 
the  steeps  and  glimmering  far  in  the  blue 
horizon.  Among  them,  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence, rises  a  chapel  spire.  Over  all  is  the 
cheerful  sky  fleeced  with  sailing  clouds. 

The  Jew  then  enters  a  graveyard  deco- 
rated with  urns  and  amaranthine  gar- 
lands. Epitaphs  tell  either  of  vanity  or 
affection.  The  white  tombs  glisten  against 
the  somber  blackness  of  yew  and  cypress. 
The  church-tower  tolls  a  knell,  and  the 
wanderer  wishes  it  were  for  him.  But 
no ;  in  his  own  gaunt  shadow  on  the  turf, 
in  the  waving  grass,  on  the  earth,  in  the 
sky,  in  mountain,  wood,  or  torrent,  in 
light  and  in  darkness,  the  Cross  is  before 
him  ever.  The  curiously  woven  aspects 
of  the  clouds  have  for  him  a  symbolic  ; 
meaning,  and  their  irregular  outUne  pi)c- 
tures  to  him  the  memorable  procession.  ' 
He  sees  the  Saviour  goaded  onward  by 
the  crowd,  whose  yens  still  echo  in  his 
ears.  He  rushes  on  through  the  lofty 
Swiss  valleys,  where  fir-darkened  slopes 
lead  up  to  snowy  peaks.  Torrents  gush 
from  out  the  forests.  The  scream  of  the 
eagle  rings  among  the  defiles.  Suddenly 
the  pines  and  stones  take  hideous  shapes. 
Faces  are  fonned  by  the  boughs.  The  tree- 
tops  appear  like  menacing  axes ;  indenta- 
tions m  the  trunks  yawn  into  a  ghastly 
smile ;  the  leafless  branches  >vrestle  together 
16 
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in  fierce  anguish ;  when  glittering  against 
the  blackness  of  the  scene,  the  white-robed 
angel  of  his  destiny  shines  radiant  as  the 
sun,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  torch  of  tire. 

Nature  glorified  into  matchless  beauty 
by  the  glow  of  sunrise,  beaming  with  opal 
and  amethystine  splendor,  attracts  him, 
but  he  can  not  stay.  He  wanders  on 
amidst  the  loftiest  regions  of  the  Alps. 
Their  pure  summits  seem  crimsoned  by 
the  blood  of  the  Cross.  On,  on  he  hastens 
— ^the  marmot  and  the  lamb-vulture  his 
sole  companions — leaving  the  track  of  the 
chamois-hunter  and  the  blue  })lossoms  and 
roses  of  the  mountain  fer  below,  from 
whence  the  bell  of  the  herdsman  sounds 
faintly.  The  Jew,  holding  by  a  rock, 
looks  from  the  surrounding  glaciers  mourn- 
fully to  the  chill  sky  above.  There  the 
vision  haunts  him  still.  Fantastic  carvings 
in  the  ice  form  the  solemn  procession. 
The  ponderous  cross  beneath  which  the 
Saviour  bows,  the  uplifted  hand,  the  fierce 
soldiers — all  are  vividly  depicted.  Be- 
yond and  above,  through  the  misty  air,  as 
though  heaven  itself  were  revealed,  a  ma- 
jestic band  of  saints  and  apostles  appears. 
The  artist  has  lavishly  expended  the  re- 
sources of  his  genius  on  this  a^vful  scene. 
It  is  magnificently  picturesque,  vast,  and 
wondrously  varied,  yet  not  confUscd. 
.Vmidst  the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of 
the  objects  introduced,  each  one  is  dis- 
tinct and  expressive,  from  the  strange, 
iiided  form  of  the  unresting  traveler — ^his 
white  head,  flowing  beard,  and  loose  gar- 
ments fluttering  in  relief  against  the  dark- 
ness of  surrounding  rocks,  clefts,  and  ra- 
vines— ^to  the  little  cross  on  the  hospice- 
tower.  The  wild  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
— ^its  gloom  and  solitude — contrast  strik- 
ingly, yet  are  in  peculiar  harmony  with 
the  celestial  revelation  irradiating  the 
heavens.  The  whole  picture,  expressive 
of  sublimity,  is  suited  to  be  the  bold  range 
and  lofty  inspiration  of  the  artist's  fancy. 

The  ninth  illustration  exhibits  a  widely 
<lissimilar  vein  of  Dore's  imagination.  It 
is  a  battle-piece.  Here  all  is  action  and 
turmoiL  A  town  is  besieged  by  an  amiy 
in  the  medieval  age.  Fortified  heights  of 
feudalism  occupy  the  background.  Be- 
fore is  seen  an  array  of  clashing  spears. 
All  the  horrors  of  the  struggle  are  gra- 
phically described,  often  with  a  morbid 
and  fantastic  extravagance.  Enemies  have 
hewn  each  other  to  pieces  in  the  fierce- 
ness of  their  malice,  and  mangled  limbs 
Btrew  the  ground.    One  invincible  warri- 


or fights  with  his  sword  in  his  mouth. 
Some,  falling  under  the  mortal  blow,  are 
receiving  consolation  from  the  priest.  The 
glitter  of  the  armor,  the  plumed  helmets, 
and  the  trappings  of  the  horses,  present 
the  rude  splendor  of  knightly  warfare.  The 
Jew  rushes  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
but  no  danger  menaces  his  marvelous  life. 

He  is  next  seen  plunging  into  the  ocean, 
but  the  angry  waves  will  not  receive  him. 
Out  of  a  ship's  crow  wrecked  by  the  hur- 
ricane he  alone  is  saved,  fording  the  seas 
as  easily  as  the  river.  A  loaded  boat  dis- 
appears beneath  the  tossing  turf,  and  forth 
from  the  gigantic  billows  seething  round 
him  despairing  faces  appear.  A  spar,  the 
sole  remaining  hope,  is  swallowed  by  a  sea 
monster.  The  doomed  ones  cling  to  the 
Jew's  beard  in  their  agony.  From  amidst 
the  heaving,  foaming  waste,  are  revealed 
the  forms  of  the  dead  long  since  victims 
of  the  relentless  ocean.  The  stony  gase 
of  these  expands  into  wonder  on  behold- 
ing the^  deathless  traveler. 

He  toils  on  through  the  Andes.  Lions, 
serpents,  wild  beasts  fail  to  destroy  him. 
Snakes  and  river-monsters  crowd  his  path, 
but  no  sting  can  harm  him.  The  snowy 
peaks  of  the  mountains  are  here  portrayed 
above  the  dense  shade  of  thickly-growing 
palms,  and  the  dark,  sunless  river  widened 
by  the  trail  of  the  alligators. 

At  length,  after  ages  of  wandering,  the 
Jew  is  summoned  to  repose.  The  trump 
of  the  Last  Judgment  is  heard  by  the  awe- 
stricken  universe,  and  the  Jew  welcome 
it  T^ith  a  shout  of  wild  laughter  as,  lean- 
ing on  a  stone,  he  tears  off  his  time-worn 
boots.  The  very  act  of  reposing  is  a  mffl- 
lennium  to  him,  and  is  greeted  by  an  irre* 
sLStible  burst  of  merriment.  A  mingled 
crowd  of  demons,  saints,  and  mortals,  are 
here  represented ;  and  all  the  reckless  in- 
genuity of  the  artist  is  invoked  for  the 
description  of  the  scene.  Amidst  the  vast 
array  of  the  resurrection,  kin^  popes,  and 
priests  are  seen,  some  in  antique  costume, 
some  in  the  various  pecnlianties  of  more 
modem  attire.  The  center  of  the  picture 
is  a  chaos  of  flames  and  blackness.  A 
shower  of  light  streams  fr^m  above,  and 
myriads  of  rejoicing  angels  cleave  the  air. 
In  spite  of  certain  eccentricities  of  fimof  , 
diguity  and  pathos  characterize  this  illus- 
tration. It  is  adequately  conceived,  as  a 
whole,  when  we  consider  the  diffionlty  of 
worthily  representing  a  subject  which  not 
even  the  genius  of  Angelo  could  depiet 
unalloyed  by  error  and  ertrayaganee. 
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WALLBNSTEIN. 


CHAPTEB  I. 

The  great  conflict  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  in  Ger- 
many, known  as  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
was  the  longest  war  of  which  history 
contains  any  record,  and,  looking  to  its 
results,  was  the  most  important  of  modern 
times,  not  excepting  even  that  of  which 
the  first  Napoleon  was  the  instigator  and 
the  head.  It  was  that  enduring  contest 
which  secured  for  Protestantism  a  firm 
and  lasting  political  basis,  while  it  taught 
the  House  of  Austria  to  know  its  own 
place  in  the  great  German  femily  of  na- 
tions :  more  than  that,  it  tendedf,  above 
all  other  events,  to  consolidate  the  domi- 
nion, and  to  establish  while  it  limited  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean potentates.  These  advantages,  not 
of  the  most  palpable  kind,  and  hardly  re- 
cognized at  tne  period,  but  which  were  to 
be  reaped  by  succeeding  generations  of 
men,  were  purchased  at  a  price  which  it 
is  terrible  to  contemplate.  They  cost 
Germany  the  lives  of  millions  of  her  people, 
thousands  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  such 
a  sum  of  human  misery,  produced  by  hu- 
man barbarity  and  atrocity,  as  the  world 
had  never  till  then  witnessed,  and  which 
it  is  aflecting  to  recall. 

With  the  exception  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  of  Sweden,  who  appears  to  have 
fought  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  the  chief  actors  in  this  mi- 
serable drama  were  nearly  all  men  of  un- 
bridled and  unprincipled  ambition ;  and  to 
none  of  them,  perhaps,  unless  it  were  to 
Ferdinand  11.,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  is 
this  character  more  applicable  than  to  the 
man  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
tiiis  sketch.  But  Wallenstein's  is  a  cha- 
racter which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  judge  precisely,  owing  to  the  want 
of  evidence  upon  the  most  important  points. 


His  historv  has  been  written  for  the  most 
part,  by  his  enemies,  and  very  much  from 
testimony  furnished  by  those  who  first 
partook  largely  of  his  bounty,  and  then 
forsook  or  betrayed  him.  That  they 
should  accuse  him  of  treachery  was  but 
the  natural  sequence  of  their  own  treason, 
which  needed  the  foulest  crimes  on  his 
part  to  justify  their  own  conduct ;  but,  in 
spite  of  this  consideration,  the  weight  of 
circumstantial  evidence  against  him  is  so 
strong,  when  the  known  character  of  the 
man  is  taken  into  account,  that  his  vindi- 
cation from  this  particular  charge  appears 
to  us  almost  hopeless.  We  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  allude  to  this  subject  again ;  and 
in  the  meanwhile  we  leave  the  reader  to 
form  his  own  conclusions  from  the  &cts  of 
Wallenstein's  life,  which,  with  all  consist- 
ent brevity,  we  proceed  to  lay  before 
him. 

Albert  Winceslaus  Walstein,  or  Wallen- 
stein,  was  bom  in  Bohemia,  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  1583,  and  was  the  son  of  Hfiari 
do  Walstein,  a  Protestant.  As  a  bo^Jhe 
was  educated  by  a  minister  of  the  rjo- 
testant  religion  and  in  youth  he  displayed 
extraordinary  talents,  which  were,  how- 
ever, combined  with  a  spirit  of  obstinacy 
and  insubordination  which  defeated  all 
endeavors  to  repress  it.  This  unmanage- 
able quality  in  the  youth  induced  his  pre- 
ceptors to  beg  the  parents  to  withdraw 
him  from  their  tuition — a  request  which 
was  complied  with ;  and  the  young  lad 
was  transferred  to  the  household  of 
Charles,  Margrave  of  Burgan,  son  of  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  where  he  served  in 
the  quality  of  a  page.  It  was  while  in  this 
service  that  he  fell  accidentally  from  a 
considerable  height,  and,  when  the  by- 
standers supposed  hun  to  be  killed  by  the 
&11,  arose  irom  the  ground  unhurt.  The 
Jesuits,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  per- 
suaded him  that  he  owed  bis  Biiraculous 
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preservation  to  the  direct  interposition  of 
the  Virgin,  and  under  this  conviction  he 
embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  On 
leaving,  shortly  after,  the  service  of  the 
Margrave,  young  Wallenstein  went  to 
Prague,  and  there  he  abandoned  himself 
to  all  kinds  of  follies  and  extravagant 
vices  and  excesses,  mingling  with  the 
worst  characters  in  the  city,  and,  at  the 
54ame  time,  devotmg  the  hours  of  the 
night  to  the  hard  and  persevering  study 
of  mathematics  and  astrology  —  studies 
which  he  continued  to  pursue  for  the 
whole  of  his  life.  On  his  return  to  Bohe- 
mia, he  paid  court  to  a  widow  of  the 
family  of  Wiezkova,  a  woman  possessed 
of  enormous  property,  and  married  her. 
The  union,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the 
reverse  of  a  happy  one  ;  the  unfortunate 
lady  died  without  issue  before  four  years 
had  expired,  leaving  him  the  possessor  of 
her  almost  boundless  wealth. 

At  this  epoch,  a  war  broke  out  between 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand  and  the  Vene- 
tians. Wallenstein,  at  his  own  expense, 
raised  and  equipped  a  troop  of  throe  hun- 
dred cavaliers,  and  offered  them  to  that 
j)nnce,  who  received  him  with  particular 
tavor.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly 
in  the  war  which  followed,  and  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  by  Ferdinand,  who 
had,  by  the  election  of  the  German 
princes,  succeeded  to  the  impeiial  throne. 
Wallenstein  was  now  dispatched  upon  an 
expedition  to  Moravia,  where  he  was 
again  successful,  and  where  he  unscrupu- 
lously enriched  himself  by  abstracting  a 
large  sum  from  the  public  chest — twelve 
thousand  crowns  of  which  he  kept  for 
himself,  making  over  the  rest  to  the  Em- 
peror. With  the  plunder  thus  acquired, 
he  raised  a  regiment  of  Walloons,  a  thou- 
sand strong,  and  offered  them  also  to  his 
sovereign,  who  accepted  them  with  grati- 
tude. 

In  the  year  1618,  the  Bohemians  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt — an  act  which  was 
virtually  the  commencement  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Wallenstein  was  immediate- 
ly commissioned  by  Ferdinand  to  appease 
tlie  troubles  in  Bohemia.  His  nulitary 
reputation  and  his  great  wealth  made  him 
of  importance,  and  his  Protestant  country- 
men tried  every  endeavor  to  win  him 
back  to  his  first  faith  and  their  righteous 
cause ;  but  these  efforts  were  without  suc- 
ce?'5.  On  the  other  hand,  his  own  attempts 
to  fippease  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Bo- 
hemians were  equally  fmitleBs;  and  the 


Protestants,  finding  him  deaf  to  their  argu- 
ments, even  confiscated  the  estates  which 
he  possessed  in  th.eir  territory.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  some  of  his  biographers  that 
Wallenstein's  conduct  in  this  mission  is 
open  to  suspicions  of  self-interest,  and  that 
he  trifled  with  both  parties,  with  an  eye 
to  procuring  for  himself  the  crown  of  Bo- 
hemia, which  the  hesitating  and  imbecile 
Frederic  was  too  weak  to  defend. 

On  his  return  from  this  unavailing  nego- 
tiation, Wallenstein,  by  a  new  present  to 
the  Emperor  of  two  regiments  of  infantry, 
acquired  fresh  popularity  and  additional 
fiivor  at  court,  and  was  dispatched  with  a 
command  into  Bohemia,  where  he  carried 
on  the  war  several  years  with  his  usual 
success — a  war  which  was  virtually  termi- 
nated by  the  Battle  of  Prague,  which  de- 
prived the  pusillanimous  Frederic  of  his 
cro^vn  and  kingdom,  and  where  Wallen- 
stein fought  as  a  colonel  under  MflTimilJMi 
of  Bavaria. 

In  1621,  he  was  again  dispatched  into 
Moravia,  where,  by  superior  tactics,  he 
foiled  the  efforts  of  Beiiilem  Oabor,  and 
added  considerably  to  his  own  reputation. 
The  Emperor,  in  return  for  his  services, 
advanced  him  to  the  post  of  Major-Gene- 
ral,  and  conferred  on  him  the  confiscated 
estates  of  the  rebels.  Wallenstein  was 
now  almost  fiibulously  rich ;  but  at  the 
same  time  his  successes  made  him  enemies 
among  the  German  princes,  and  his  unscm- 
pulousness  gave  a  color  to  the  grave 
charges  they  brought  against  him.  He 
silenced  these  accusations,  however,  for  a 
time,  by  the  lavish  distribution  of  his  pro- 
digious wealth,  gained  the  friendship  of 
the  most  considerable  men  in  Ferdinand's 
court,  and  married  a  daughter  of  the  Couit 
of  Harrach,  a  fiivorito  of  the  Emperor. 

After  the  victory  of  Prague,  Ferdinand 
might  have  made  a  peace,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  miseries  of  his  country.  He  pre- 
ferred rather  to  prosecute  his  own  ambi- 
tious schemes.  The  success  which  attend- 
ed him  for  a  period,  and  for  which  he  was 
mostly  indebted  to  the  anns  of  Bavaria, 
at  length  began  to  wane.  The  approach 
of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  ravages 
of  Count  Mansfeld,  while  they  rendered 
him  more  than  ever  dependent  on  the 
League,  threatened  a  dii^i^eeable  crisiii 
from  which  nothing  could  firee  him  but  a 
powerful  army  under  his  own  orders ;  bat 
war  had  already  exhausted  his  dominions, 
and  they  were  unequal  to  the  expense  of 
such  a  lev\'. 
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At  this  juncture — in  June,  1626 — ^Wal- 
lenstein  proposed  to  the  Emperor  to  raise 
and  clothe  an  army  at  his  own  private  ex- 
pense, and  even  undertook  the  charge  of 
maintaining  it,  if  he  were  allowed  to  aug- 
ment it  to  fifty  thousand  men.  The  pro- 
ject was  everywhere  ridiculed  as  the  chi- 
merical ofispring  of  a  madman ;  but  the 
Emperor  received  it  gladly,  and  assigned 
certain  districts  in  Bohemia  for  recruiting 
jmd  for  depots,  and  allowed  Wallenstein 
to  choose  his  own  officers.  The  Emperor 
lent  only  his  name  ;  but  the  reputation  of 
the  general,  the  prospects  of  promotion, 
and  the  hope  of  plunder,  drew  to  his 
standard  adventurers  from  all  quarters 
of  Germpny.  In  a  few  months,  WaUen- 
stein  had  twenty  thousand  men  under 
arms,  with  which,  quitting  the  Austrian 
territories,  he  soon  after  appeared  on  the 
frontiers  of  Lower  Saxony  with  thirty 
thousand.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Emperor  created  him  Duke  of  Fricdland. 

The  famous  Tilly  waa  at  this  moment 
posted  in  Lower  Saxony,  where  he  held 
m  check  at  once  the  King  of  Denmark,  the 
fiery  Mansfeld,  and  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick. Wallenstein  was  dispatched  to 
second  the  operations  of  the  Bavarian 
army ;  but  his  unbounded  pride  and 
haughtiness  would  not  permit  him  to  act 
under  the  orders  even  of  Tilly,  the  great- 
est general  of  the  empire;  and  he  con- 
tented himself  with  operating  in  concert, 
but  separately  and  alone.  The  manceu- 
vres  of  these  two  generals  had  the  effect 
of  paralyzing  the  operations  of  the  armies 
of  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxonjr ;  and  the 
result  of  this  was  some  indefinite  prospect 
of  a  peace ;  of  which  both  parties  were  de- 
sirous, after  a  struggle  which  had  endured 
for  seven  years.  But  the  Protestant 
chiefs,  presuming  on  some  late  triumphs 
and  the  reputation  and  resources  of  their 
northern  allies,  took  the  tone  of  con- 
querors ;  and  the  League,  confident  in  the 
new  levies,  and  successes  yet  more  recent, 
did  not  choose  to  figure  as  the  vanquished 
party.  The  war,  therefore,  continued 
with  the  customary  vicbsitudes  of  tri- 
umph and  defeat  on  either  side.  Wallen- 
stein defeated  Mansfeld  with  great  slaugh- 
ter ;  but  this  latter  general  recovered 
from  the  disaster,  recruited  his  shattered 
forces,  and  marched  rapidly  through  Sile- 
sia into  Hungary  to  join  Bethlem  Gabor. 
The  Court  of  Vienna,  alarmed,  called 
"Wallenstein  to  the  succor  of  the  heredita- 
ry kingdcmi.    Wallenstein  set  out  in  pur- 


suit of  Mansfeld,  defeated  a  body  of  Turks 
who  were  on  their  way  to  join  the  Hunga- 
rian general,  Gabor,  raised  the  siege  of 
Novigrad,  and  took  Wats  on  the  Danube ; 
but  his  haste  and  impetuosity  involved 
him  in  a  critical,  almost  fatal  position :  his 
army,  without  provisions  in  a  devastated 
country,  was  reduced  to  the  straits  of 
famine ;  the  troops  mutinied  and  revolted 
in  masses,  and  were  only  prevented  for 
want  of  a  leader  from  assaulting  the  camp 
of  their  general  and  sacrificing  him  to 
their  ftiry.  From  this  dilemma  he  was 
only  saved  by  the  quarrels  of  his  enemies, 
who  could  not  act  with  unanimity.  Beth- 
lem Gabor,  aware  of  the  defeat  of  Christian 
IV.  by  Tilly,  at  the  Battle  of  Lutter,  and 
fearful  of  having  to  sustain  the  entire  bur- 
den of  the  war,  entered  into  a  separate 
treaty  with  the  Emperor,  and  enabled 
Wallenstein  to  effect  his  retreat,  which  he 
accomplished  at  length  with  the  loss,  by 
&iiine,  desertion,  and  the  sword,  of  six- 
teen thousand  men.  Mansfeld,  abandoned 
by  his  ally,  sought  refuge  in  Italy,  where 
he  hoped  to  raise  new  troops ;  but  death 
overtook  him  in  the  village  of  Bosnia. 
Wallenstein  had  the  reputation  of  deliver- 
ing the  League  from  this  brave  adven- 
turer, who  for  seven  years  had  been  the 
terror  of  the  Papal  party  and  the  scourge 
of  the  Romish  ecclesiastics. 

The  defeat  of  Christian  of  Denmark, 
above  alluded  to,  and  which  took  place  on 
the  27th  of  August,  1626,  at  Lutter,  had 
enabled  Tilly  to  resume  the  offensive.  He 
had  beaten  back  the  Danes  to  the  vicinity 
of  Bremen,  and  had  passed  the  Elbe,  when 
Wallenstein,  having  recruited  his  army, 
traversed  Brandenberg,  forced  the  Elect- 
or to  recognise  Maximilian  as  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  took  possession  of  the  territory 
between  the  Baltic,  the  Elbe,  and  the 
Weser,  and  penetrated  as  fiir  as  Holstein 
and  Sleswick. 

The  success  of  the  League  appeared 
now  to  be  decisive  ;  but  these  advantages 
were  in  a  great  measure  counterbalanced 
by  the  atrocities  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
armies.  Nine  years  of  slaughter,  exac- 
tions, devastations,  and  pillage,  and  the 
horrible  excesses  of  their  troops,  had 
spread  terror  and  desolation  through  the 
north  of  Germany.  Wallenstein  surpassed 
all  his  predecessors  in  these  cruel  enor- 
mities. War,  which  ruins  other  armies, 
augmented  his.  The  license  ho  allowed 
attracted  the  most  remorseless  and  savage 
spirits  to  his  ranks,  which  increased  daily, 
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without  his  efforts,  in  large  numbers. 
His  profuse  and  indiscriminate  bounty 
surrounded  him  with  a  crowd  of  gentle- 
men, and  even  of  sovereign  princes  ;  and 
on  the  whole  his  force  amounted  now  to 
not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
This  enormous  mass  cost  the  Emperor 
nothing,  either  in  pay  or  provender — a 
fact  which  sufficiently  depicts  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  unhappy  country  which  they 
occupied. 

The  important  services  which  Wallen- 
stein  had  rendered  now  brought  him  fresh 
rewards.  The  dukes  of  Slecklenberg 
having  been  put  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire for  not  furnishing  their  contingent  to 
the  army,  Wallenstem  solicited  and  ob- 
tained the  title  of  Duke  of  Mecklenberg, 
and  the  investiture  of  the  Duchy ;  and  at 
the  same  time  was  conferred  on  him  also 
the  title  of  Generalissimo  of  the  Fleet  of 
the  Ocean  and  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  effect 
of  these  honors  soon  became  apparent: 
he  assumed  the  designation  of  "High- 
ness," adopted  a  more  haughty  carnage 
and  taciturn  habit,  and  from  this  moment 
took  his  meals  alone. 

The  princes  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
divided  among  themselves,  had  to  bend 
and  bow  beneath  the  iron  yoke  of  this, 
man .  Wall  enstein,  ambitious  of  depriving 
them  of  all  hope  of  recommencing  the 
struggle,  contemplated  an  invasion  of  the 
states  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  their  prin- 
cipal support.  The  Emperor  was  flattered 
by  the  project;  but  at  this  era  the  con- 
duct of  Wallenstein  gave  rise  1o  suspi- 
cions that  he  wished  to  create  for  himself 
a  ])owerful  independence,  of  which  Meck- 
lenberg should  form  the  nucleus.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  made  no  distinction  between 
I'rotestants  and  Roman  Catholics  m  the 
choice  of  his  friends,  and  that  there  were 
but  few  of  the  latter  holding  command  in 
his  army.  Again,  his  haughtiness  led 
him  to  affront  Tilly,  who,  as  a  soldier  and 
tjicticifin,  was  fiir  more  than  his  equal,  and 
whom  he  endeavored  to  disgrace  by  slights, 
while  he  arrogated  the  successes  of  that 
veteran  to  himself.  Moreover,  he  system- 
:iticiilly  paid  no  regard  to  the  orders  of 
tlie  Emperor,  but  replied  to  his  missives 
by  advising  him  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
his  court,  and  not  to  meddle  m  the  affairs 
of  the  war. 

Whether  to  establish  his  own  independ- 
ence, or  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
Emperor,  is  a  disputed  point ;  but  at  this 
period  Wallenstein  cast  his  eye  on  the 


neutral  port  of  Stralsund,  and  resolved  to 
get  it  in  his  possession.  With  this  view 
he  ordered  the  magistrates  to  receive  an 
imperial  garrison,  and  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  his  troops.  The  magistrates  re- 
fused, and  he  laid  siege  to  the  town. 
Here,  however,  his  pride  and  self-impor- 
tance had  to  sustam  a  tremendous  check. 
The  Stralsunders  resisted  with  vigor,  and 
when  pressed  hard  by  Wallenstein,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Emperor,  who  issued  orders 
to  his  general  to  retire  from  the  place. 
The  haughty  general  took  no  notice  of  the 
order.  The  besieged,  in  despair,  had  re- 
course to  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  sent 
succors  by  sea  ;  and  on  the  22d  of  July, 
1628,  Wallenstein  was  compelled  to  raise 
the  seige,  with  the  loss  of  two  months' 
labor,  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  foot, 
and  twelve  hundred  horse — ^heavy  losses. 
which  were  but  feebly  compensated  by 
the  taking  of  Rostock,  and  some  trifling 
advantages  over  the  Danes. 

The  Swedes  now  began  to  be  a  sonroe 
of  inquietude  to  Ferdinand :  the  deliver- 
auce  of  Stralsund  opened  his  eyes  to  their 
importance,  and  it  had  become  a  point  of 
policy  to  separate,  if  possible,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  two  kings  of  the  North. 
Denmark  was  reduced  to  the  defensive. 
Wallenstein  had  private  reasons  for  desir- 
ing to  gain  the  good  will  of  Christian  IV. 
Everything  combined  to  favor  his  negotia- 
tions. When  the  Swedish  ambassadors 
presented  themselves  to  take  part  in  the 
council,  he  dismissed  them  with  insulting 
contempt ;  and,  without  their  complicity, 
peace  was  signed  between  the  Emperor 
and  Christian  IV.  at  Lubeck,  in  1629.  It 
was  thought  an  advance  toward  the  general 
peace,  for  which  all  had  long  been  sighing, 
and  not  without  reason  ;  for  Wallenstein, 
besides  the  cruel  atrocities  he  had  allowed, 
had  levied  no  less  than  sixty  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  devastated  states.  The  dis- 
tress of  the  miserable  inhabitants  was  now 
at  its  height ;  corpses  were  found  of  men 
and  women  famished  to  death,  with  the 
raw  grass  of  the  fields  in  their  months ; 
many  disinterred  the  dead  to  appease 
their  hunger  on  the  putrid  bodies ;  child- 
ren devoured  their  parents,  and  mothers 
were  seen  killing  then*  babes  and  cooking 
them  for  food. 

The  Emperor,  however,  cared  less  to 
put  an  end  to  these  awful  calamities  than 
to  profit  by  the  success  of  his  arms.  To 
this  end,  he  published,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1629,  tnc  famous  and  &tal  Edict 
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of  Restitution,  in  virtue  of  which  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Roman  Catholics,  confiscated 
more  than  eighty  years  before,  was  to  be 
restored.  One  may  conceive  the  alarm 
which  this  excited  among  the  Protestants, 
most  of  whom  had  purchased  the  confisca- 
tions they  held,  and  long  enjoyed  quiet 
possession.  At  the  same  time,  it  did  not 
satisfy  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  only  re- 
garded it  as  an  instalment  of  the  benefits 
they  were  to  derive  from  the  success  of 
the  League. 

Meanwhile,  the  successes  and  honors  of 
Wallenstein,  his  indomitable  pride,  his  of- 
fensive haughtiness  and  contempt  of  all 
authority,  together  with  his  indifference 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  had  not 
only  aroused  the  odium  of  the  populace, 
who  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  all 
their  miseries,  but  had  stirred  up  the 
wrath  of  the  German  princes,  who  saw 
themselves  contemned  by  their  inferior  in 
birth,  and  postponed  in  the  favor  of  the 
Emperor  to  a  man  who  scorned  to  receive 
them  as  his  equals.  They  naturally,  there- 
fore, sought  his  overthrow,  and  they 
sought  it  with  the  more  eagerness  as,  by 
bringing  about  his  disgrace,  they-  hoped  to 
abate  the  ascendency  which  his  exploits 
had  obtained  for  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
which  ascendency  was  the  source  of  pro- 
found inquietude.  They  unanimously  de- 
manded his  dismissal  from  the  army ;  he, 
nothing  daunted,  went  to  brave  the  whole 
of  the  electors  assembled  at  Ratisbon,  and 
appeared  there  in  a  style  of  such  magnifi- 
cence and  pomp  as  eclipsed  that  of  the 
Emperor  himself.  Ferdmand,  though  not 
at  all  indisposed  to  humble  the  man  to 
whom  his  will  was  any  thing  but  a  law, 
was  perplexed  beyond  measure,  and  knew 
not  how  to  act.  IJow  could  ho  depose 
from  command  a  man  to  whom  he  was 
under  such  immense  obligations  ?  how,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  he  to  resist  the  reit- 
erated complaints  of  all  Germany,  and  the 
entreaties  of  all  the  princes  of  the  League  ? 
He  thought  to  appease  the  universal  dis- 
content \jy  directing  that  men,  to  the 
number  of  eighteen  thousand,  should  be 
disbanded  from  the  imperial  army ;  but 
this  act  only  increased  the  demand  for  the 
dismissal  of  Wallenstein  himself  which  now 
redoubled  from  ail  quarters.  The  Spanish 
allies,  whom  Wallenstein's  haughtiness  had 
thoroughly  disgusted,  pressed  for  his  dis- 
missal as  eagerly  as  did  the  German  prin- 
ces. The  French  envoys,  by  direction  of 
Richelieu,  who  was  at  that  moment  en- 


gaged in  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, joined  in  the  cry  from  motives  of 
policy.  Ferdinand  hesitated  for  some 
time,  but  had  not  strength  to  resist  so 
Unanimous  an  appeal.  The  dismissal  of 
Wallenstein  was  pronounced  in  July,  1 630. 
He  was  then  at  Memmingen,  in  Suabia, 
and  it  had  required  the  united  efforts  of 
nearly  all  Europe  to  overthrow  him. 

Wallenstein,  at  the  head  of  an  al'my  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  disgrace  with  ap- 
parent calmness  and  resignation,  merely 
observing  that  the  Emperor  was  betrayed, 
and  that  he  was  sorry  at  finding  himseli' 
abandoned  so  easily.  He  retired  at  once, 
and  quietly,  to  his  estates  in  Moravia  and 
Bohemia ;  a  round  number  of  his  officers 
followed  him ;  multitudes  of  the  troops 
unceremoniously  quitted  the  service,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  army  of  over  a  hundred 
thousand  men  was  by  his  retreat  reduced 
to  forty  thousand. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  spectacle  of  Wallenstein  in  his  re- 
tirement is  one  worth  contemplating,  and 
is  certainly  unique  of  its  kind.  If  the 
world  looked  upon  him  as  a  disgraced  man, 
he,  blinded  by  his  own  pride  and  arro- 
gance, entertained  a  far  different  opinion  of 
himself.  His  palace  at  Prague,  where  he 
chiefly  resided,  had  six  grand  entrances, 
and  he  pulled  down  a  hundred  houses  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  it  and  isolating 
his  dwelling-place  from  the  approach  of 
noise  and  tumult.  His  household  consist- 
ed of  nearly  a  thousand  persons.  He  was 
waited  on  by  twenty-five  chamberlains 
and  by  sixty  pages  of  honor,  in  sky-blue 
velvet.  He  never  had  less  than  a  hundred 
dishes  served  at  his  table,  and  he  had  up- 
ward of  a  thousand  saddle  and  carriage- 
horses,  which  fed  in  his  stables  out  of 
marble  mangers.  When  traveling,  he 
was  never  accompanied  by  fewer  than 
fifty  carriages,  drawn  by  six  horses  each, 
and  as  many  di*awn  by  four.  In  a  lofty 
banquetinghall  of  his  palace,  he  was  de- 
picted in  a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  the 
four  horses  of  the  sun,  with  a  star  over 
his  laurel-crowned  head.  His  yearly  rev- 
enue was  estimated  at  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  our  money,  and  he  coined 
ducats  with  the  legend  of  his  name,  as 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  He  called  divin- 
ers and  astrologers  to  his  aid,  and  made  a 
friend  and  confidant  of  the  star-gazer  Seni. 
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Tlis  munificence  was  as  lavish  as  his  pomp 
was  splendid  and  luxurious.  He  rewarded 
the  most  trifling  services  with  a  rich  dona- 
tion, never  bestowing,  even  on  the  com- 
mon soldier,  less'  than  a  hundred  crowns. 
Hut  his  severity  equaled  his  lavish  profu- 
sion. He  detested  noise,  and  avenged  its 
infliction,  actually  causing  an  oflSicer  to  be 
put  to  death  for  disturbing  him  by  the 
jingling  of  his  spurs,  and  hanging  a  valet 
for  awakening  him  on  one  occasion  by  his 
heavy  tread  and  heedless  movements. 
He  passed  much  of  his  time  in  solitude, 
writing  the  records  of  his  life,  maintaining 
a  large  correspondence,  and  doubtless 
consulting  the  stars  bv  the  aid  of  the  as- 
trologer. Thus  do  the  extremes  of  ma- 
jesty and  meimness,  of  pride  and  prostra- 
tion, meet  in  the  same  child  of  the  dust. 

It  was  at  this  time,  according  to  his 
enemies,  that  he  began  to  mature  his  trea- 
sonable designs  against  the  Emperor ;  and 
they  even  accuse  him  of  corresponding 
with  the  King  of  Sweden  to  draw  that 
monarch  into  his  plan.  Schiller,  in  his 
"History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War," 
takes  the  treason  of  Wallenstein  as  an  as- 
sured fact ;  but  he  adduces  no  proof  of  it, 
beyond  his  correspondence  with  Gustavus 
— a  matter  innocent  enough  in  itself  and 
not  at  all  extraordinary  at  that  time  of 
day,  when  much  of  the  romantic  etiquette 
of  medieval  chivalry  still  survived.  It  is 
known  also  that  Wallenstein  at  this  time 
time  tried  negotiation  both  with  the  Ro- 
manist and  Protestant  princes — a  fact  suf- 
ticieutly  suspicious,  but  which  also  may 
be  explained  away,  and  is  explained  away, 
by  his  friendly  biographers,  on  the  ground 
that  irt  so  doing  he  only  sought  to  set 
them  all  together  by  the  ears,  in  order  to 
make  them  obnoxious  to  the  Emperor,  for 
whom  it  is  well  known  he  had  mtrigued 
at  Lubeck,  when  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  King  of  Denmark,  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  tlie  whole  of  Germany.  What 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  is,  that  no 
documentary  evidence  exists  of  treason  on 
the  part  of  Wallenstein  during  his  retire- 
ment. That  he  meditated  vengeance 
upon  those  who  had  counseled  his  dis- 
missal and  disgrace,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion ;  and  in  stern  still  wrath  the  fallen 
potentate  bided  his  time. 

Tilly  was  now  named  Generalissimo  of 
the  Emperor  and  tlie  League,  the  united 
forces  forming  an  anny  of  eighty  thousand 
men.  In  tlie  mean  time,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  in  answer  to  the  Protestant  cry  for 


help,  had  disembarked  in  Germany,  and 
was  hailed  everywhere  as  a  liberator.  He 
brought  with  him  only  flfleen  thousand 
Swedes,  yet  in  a  few  months  after  his  land- 
ing his  army  equaled  that  of  the  Emperor. 
Germany,  accustomed  to  the  terriole  li- 
cense of  the  troops  of  the  League,  saw 
with  amazement  an  army  so  vast  in  uam- 
bers,  and  composed  of  such  heterogeneous 
elements,  askmg  only  for  lodging,  scrupa- 
lously  respecting  property,  protecting  the 
service  of  religion  and  education,  defend- 
ing agriculture,  maintaining  as  far  as  ]x>s- 
sible  peace  amid  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
triumphing  over  those  who  had  reigned 
by  terror  and  devastation :  so  true  is  it 
that  order  is  one  of  the  first  elements  of 
power. 

A  few  months  entirely  changed  the  fece 
of  aflairs.  TUly,  who  had  beseiged  Mag- 
deburg, and  after  firing  the  city  had  put 
the  wretched  inhabitants  to  the  sword 
with  unheard-of  barbarity,  was  overtaken 
at  Leipzig  by  the  victorious  Swedes  under 
Gustavus,  and  on  that  field  suffered  the 
most  signal  defeat  which  has  been  witness- 
ed in  modem  times.  His  whole  army  was 
either  routed  or  cut  to  pieces :  seven  thou- 
sand of  his  troops  were  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  a  ])roportionate  number  of 
wounded  crowded  the  houses  and  hospi- 
tals; and  five  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken,  most  of  whom  joined  the  forces  of 
the  victor.  Of  the  whole  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men,  which  on  that  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1631,  marched  against  the  King 
of  Sweden,  not  two  thousand  could  be 
mustered  when  its  miserable  wrecks  re- 
covered from  their  panic ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  imperial  artillery  and  oamp  had 
had  fiiUen  uito  the  hands  of  the  foe.  Tilly, 
wounded  and  crestfallen,  could  only  re- 
treat as  Gustavus  advanced ;  the  Protest- 
ants obtained  the  ascendency  at  all  points; 
the  Konum  Catholic  princes  were  alL  sub- 
dued or  ready  to  submit ;  alarm  reigned 
in  Vienna,  whither  the  Swede  was  hasten- 
ing ;  and  Wallenstein's  hour  of  vengeance 
had  come. 

What  could  Ferdinand  do  in  this  ter- 
rible conjuncture?  He  knew  but  one 
human  arm  which  was  likely  to  arrest  the 
torrent  of  destruction — ^it  was  that  of 
Wallenstein.  But  how  could  a  sovereign, 
who  had  disgraced  his  benefactor  at  the 
suggestion  of  envious  rivals,  stoop  to  im- 
plore assistance  from  a  justly  irritated  sub- 
ject ?  Tliere  is  no  time,  however,  for 
debating  so  odious  a  question.    Oustayus 
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is  already  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
marching  towards  Suabia. .  All  considera- 
tions of  imperial  pride  must  therefore  give 
way  before  the  general  safety,  and  Ferdi- 
nand must  humiliate  himself  before  his 
disgraced  general.  The  humiliation  is 
resolved  on,  and  deputies  are  dispatched 
in  haste  with  propositions  to  Wallenstein. 
He,  on  his  part,  is  in  no  haste  at  all  to  en- 
tertain them,  but  repulses  the  deputation 
with  scorn.  He  declares  haughtily  that 
he  has  no  predilection  for  the  task  of  re- 
pairing other  men's  blunders.  To  a 
second  appeal,  he  retorts  that  there  is  not, 
and  can  not  be,  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween himself  and  the  allies  of  the  Em- 
peror. To  a  third,  he  pleads  his  love  of 
retirement,  his  disinclination  to  engage 
again  in  the  fatigues  and  toils  of  war,  and 
the  necessity  of  repose  for  his  health's  sake. 
The  Emperor  perseveres,  and  insists — 
what  else  can  he  do  ?  But  it  is  not  until 
Wallenstein  has  made  him  drink  the  cup 
of  mortification  to  the  dregs,  that  he  en- 
gages to  levy,  by  the  month  of  March,  a 
new  army  for  the  imperial  service — ^though 
even  then  he  refuses  to  be  placed  in  its 
command. 

The  magic  of  Wallenstein's  name  has 
all  its  former  efficacy,  and  repeats  the 
prodigy  it  had  effected  six  years  before. 
By  the  time  he  had  stipulated  for,  Silesia, 
Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  had  furnished  him 
with  eighty  thousand  men — a  powerful 
army ;  but  which,  wanting  a  commander, 
was  a  body  without  a  soul.  The  earnest 
solicitations  of  the  Emperor,  backed  by 
the  supplications  of  his  friends,  at  length 
induced  Wallenstein  to  accept  the  com- 
mand ;  but  he  would  only  assume  it  on 
conditions  so  monstrous,  that  they  are 
worthy  of  record,  if  only  to  show  to  what 
extent  circumstances  may  enable  a  sub- 
ject to  dictate  to  his  sovereign,  as  well  as 
the  gi^rantic  arrogance  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  capable.  These  were  the  stipula- 
tions. He,  Wallenstein,  should  be  Gene- 
ralissimo of  Austria  and  Spain,  and  should 
alone  dispose  of  all  offices  and  employ- 
ments ;  the  Emperor  should  be  bound  not 
to  appear  at  the  army,  and  never  to  inter- 
fere in  the  command ;  Wallenstein  should 
be  guaranteed  a  hereditary  principality  in 
the  states  of  Austria ;  he  snould  govern 
exclusively  in  the  countries  occupied  by 
the  army ;  the  product  of  all  confiscations 
should  bek)ng  to  him ;  he  should  have  the 
sole  right  of  amnesty ;  at  the  peace  his 
title  of  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  should  be 


recognized;  all  his  expenses  should  be 
paid ;  and,  finally,  in  case  of  reverse,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  retire  to  his  heredi- 
tary estates.  Such  were  the  astounding 
conditions  a^eed  to. 

Wallenstem's  first  endeavor,  aAer  ac- 
cepting the  command,  was  to  detach 
Saxony  from  Sweden ;  but  failing  in  his 
negotiations  with  that  view,  he  had  re- 
course to  arms.  He  entered  Bohemia, 
marched  towards  Prague,  and  took  pos- 
session of  that  town,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1632,  without  firing  a  shot.  He  sought  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  but  the 
Saxon  general,  Amheim,  deceived  him 
and  escaped.  Nevertheless,  Wallenstein 
had  obtained  his  principal  object,  and  was 
master  of  Bohemia.  Before  this  time,  the 
veteran  Tilly  had  been  a  second  time  de- 
feated by  Gustavus,  and  had  retreated  to 
Ingoldstadt,  where  he  subsequently  died 
of  his  wounds.  In  March,  having  re- 
paired the  disaster  of  Leipsig,  he  had 
reappeared  in  Franconia  in  considerable 
force.  Gustavus  had  pursued  and  over- 
taken him  on  the  banks  of  the  Lech,  and 
by  a  decisive  victory  had  terminated  the 
career  of  the  most  relentless  of  the  foes  of 
the  Protestant  feith. 

Gustavus,  having  crossed  the  Lech,  was 
now  marching  a  conqueror  through  Ba- 
varia, so  that  Maximilian,  who  had  op- 
posed with  all  his  influence  the  recall  of 
Wallenstein,  was  now  driven  to  implore 
his  aid  in  defense  of  his  own  territories ; 
but  Wallenstein,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the 
Elector,  turned  toward  Nuremberg,  in 
the  hopes  of  di  awing  the  King  of  Sweden 
to  that  point,  and  sheltering  the  hereditary 
estates  of  Austria.  Gustavus  accepted 
the  implied  chaUenge,  and  encamped  in 
the  vicmity  of  that  city.  Wallenstein  had 
the  advantage  in  numbers,  but  the  king 
was  in  a  position  to  draw  reinforcements 
from  Nuremberg.  The  two  generals  in- 
trenched themselves.  Notwithstanding 
that  Gustavus  was  inferior  in  force,  Wal- 
lenstein hesitated  to  expose  the  cause  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  own  reputation  to 
the  chance  of  a  battle,  and  he  hoped  to 
subdue  his  adversary  by  famine.  More- 
over, he  judged  that  to  stop  such  a  man' 
in  the  career  of  his  triumphs  was  in  itself 
a  victory,  and  that  this  circumstance  alone 
would  cool  the  zeal  of  the  Allies,  and  re-, 
store  to  the  arms  of  the  League  the  su- 
periority of  which  they  had  been  deprived^ 

The  imperial  army  and  that  of  Gusta- 
vus watched  each  other  for  three  months, 
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during  which  no  consideration  would  in- 
duce Wallenstein  to  accept  the  chances  of 
a  fight.  In  the  partial  skirmishes  that 
took  place,  the  Swedes  nearly  always  had 
the  advantage.  At  length  a  most  fright- 
ful famine  began  to  prevail  not  only  in  the 
town,  but  in  the  Swedish  camp.  Goaded 
by  apprehensions  on  this  score,  Gustavus 
at  length,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1632, 
advanced  with  seventy  thousand  men,  and 
commenced  a  general  attack  on  the  camp 
of  the  Imperiahsts.  The  battle  raged  witn 
fury  for  ten  hours  ;  the  carnage  was  hide- 
ous, and  Wallenstein  wrote  to  the  Empe- 
ror that  he  had  never  witnessed  any  thing 
so  terrible.  The  Swedes,  who  made  the 
most  desperate  attempts,  were  repulsed 
at  all  points ;  and  the  Duke  Bernard  de 
Weimar,  who  had  won  possession  of  a 
hight  which  commanded  the  camp  of 
Wallenstein,  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  impossibility  of  getting  cannon  to  the 
summit,  o\nng  to  the  wetness  of  the  soil. 
The  loss  of  Gustavus  in  this  affair  is  esti- 
mated at  from  three  to  four  thousand  men, 
to  say  nothing  of  ten  thousand  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  Nuremberg,  who 
were  slain  by  the  famine  in  the  town. 
The  Imperialists  lost  but  one  thousand 
men,  and  Wallenstein  gained  the  renown 
of  having  arrested,  if  not  vanquished,  a 
leader  who,  up  to  that  hour,  had  always 
triumphed  without  a  check. 

The  King  of  Sweden  remained  a  fort- 
night in  presence  of  the  Imperial  army ; 
at  length,  on  the  9th  of  September,  he 
struck  his  tents  and  defiled  his  troops 
before  Wallenstein,  who  was  not  tempted 
to  incommode  him.  Four  days  aflcrward, 
Wallenstein  also  quitted  his  intrench- 
ments,  abandoning  or  burning  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war. 
He  signalized  his  departure  by  cruelly 
setting  fire  to  several  villages  surrounding 
the  town ;  and  having  reinforced  his  armv, 
dispatched  General  GjiUas  to  Bohemia 
with  ten  thousand  men.  lie  then  marched 
on  Forchheim,  relieved  the  country  of 
Colmbach,  Cobourg,  and  Bayreuth  ;  sum- 
moned the  first  of  these  cities  to  surren- 
der, but  in  vain,  it  being  garrisoned  by 
Swedes ;  took  the  second,  but  was  repulsed 
in  an  assault  upon  the  citadel ;  then  he 
turned  toward  Saxony,  and  rejoined 
Pappenheim  on  the  Swale.  Soon  after 
he  marched  upon  Leipzig;  but  having 
heard  that  Gustavus  had  arrived  at  Naum- 
burg,  and  intrenched  himself  there,  he  de- 
liberated whether  ho  should  attack  him  or 


not,  and  was  deterred  from  doing  so  by 
his  generals. 

Wallenstein  now  took  possession  of 
Leipzig,  as  well  as  of  the  citadel  and 
several  smaller  towns  in  the  neigborhood; 
and,  resolving  to  establish  his  winter 
quarters  in  Saxony,  ho  gave  orders  to 
!Papenheim  to  return  again  to  Lower 
Saxony  with  his  twelve  thousand  men. 
Gustavus,  informed  of  this  circumstance, 
abandoned  his  intention  of  rejoining  the 
Saxon  army,  and  marched  upon  Veissen- 
fels,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
to  attack  Wallenstein.  The  latter,  al- 
though his  forces  were  somewhat  inferior, 
awaited  his  coming,  and  shortly  the  two 
armies  were  in  presence  of  each  other.  The 
battle  of  Lutzen,  which  so«n  followed, 
was  fought  on  the  6th  of  November,  1632. 
After  many  vigorous  assaults,  the  left 
wing  of  the  Swedes  was  repulsed.  Gu»- 
tavus,  however,  at  the  head  of  his  right, 
had  routed  the  enemy,  and  the  Imperialist 
lefl  was  in  retreat;  he  was  hastening 
to  repair  the  disaster  of  his  own  left,  when 
he  received  a  mortal  wound.  The  death 
of  Gustavus  spread  dismay  in  the  Swedish 
ranks,  and  the  unexpected  return  of  Pap« 
penheim  promised  to  secure  their  defeat ; 
but  their  dismay  gave  place  to  a  furious 
thirst  for  vengence,  and  they  continued 
the  combat  with  a  desperation  that  bore 
down  all  opposition.  Pappenheim  fell 
mortally  wounded,  to  the  discouragment 
of  the  Imperialists;  and  the  talents «of 
Bernard  de  Weimar,  who  now  occupied 
the  post  of  Gustavus,  seconded  by  the 
irresistible  fury  of  his  troops,  triumphed 
over  the  rage  of  Piccolomini  and  all  the 
efforts  of  Wallenstein,  who,  suffering  from 
the  gout,  and  wounded  by  a  ball  m  the 
thigh,  yet,  borne  about  in  a  litter,  traversed 
the  field  with  the  utmost  actLvity.  AH, 
however,  was  in  vain ;  the  Imperial  army 
fied  in  disorder,  and  the  Swedes  remained 
masters  of  the  field.  Wallenstein,  enraged 
at  this  defeat,  instituted  a  ri^d  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  his  officers  after  the 
battle,  and  avenged  himself  for  his  dis- 
grace by  putting  eighteen  of  them  to 
death. 

But  the  death  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
was  itself  a  great  victory  for  Austria  and 
the  League;  and  all  Germany  now  looked 
to  see  how  Wallenstein  would  profit  by 
the  fall  of  his  great  foe  and  the  constema> 
tion  his  loss  had  struck  in  the  Protestant 
party.  The  general  astonishment  was  ex- 
treme when,  having  reinforced  his  army, 
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he  marched  into  Silesia.  The  enemy 
overran  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Sua- 
bia,  and  menaced  Bavaria.  The  Emperor 
besought  him  to  succor  the  exposed  terri- 
tories ;  but  Wallenstein  remained  dog- 
gedly inactive,  and  if  the  testimony  of 
those  unfriendly  to  him  is  to  be  relied  on, 
commenced  negotiations  with  Sweden, 
Saxony,  and  Brandenburg,  for  securing 
to  himself  the  crown  of  Bohemia  as  the 
price  of  a  peace ;  and  offering,  in  case  the 
Emperor  should  refuse  his  acquiescence, 
to  march  upon  Vienna  and  compel  consent 
at  the  sword's  point.  These  charges  have 
probably  very  little  truth  in  them :  all 
that  is  certain  about  them  is,  that  they 
were  very  unanimously  made  ;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Wallenstein's 
despotic  haughtiness  had  created  him  a 
host  of  enemies  among  the  German  princes 
who  were  continually  looking  for  oppor- 
ttmities  to  destroy  him,  and  were  not  idle 
in  inventing  them.  His  inaction  when 
called  upon  to  defend  Bavaria  is  easily 
accounted  for,  by  the  resentment  he  felt 
against  Maxiniilian  as  the  most  persever- 
ing and  ungrateful  of  his  personal  enemies 
— a  consideration  which  goes  far  toward 
solving  the  mystery  of  his  conduct  at  this 
period. 

After  remaining  idle  some  time,  Wallen- 
stein moved  his  army  towards  Lusace. 
The  Saxon  general,  believing  that  Saxony 
was  threatened,  separated  his  force  from 
the  Swedes,  and  flew  to  the  defense  of  his 
country.  Wallenstein  immediately  re- 
traced his  steps,  attacked  the  Swedes  on 
a  sudden  near  Steinau  on  the  Oder,  Octo- 
ber, 1633,  and  forced  the  Count  de  Thum 
to  surrender  at  discretion  with  a  body  of 
six  thousand  men.  He  at  once  dismissed 
the  Count  about  his  business ;  and  when 
the  Court  of  Vienna  expressed  indigna- 
tion at  this  release  of  their  ancient  enemy 
— "What  would  they  have  me  do  with 
such  a  fool  as  that?"  he  said,  "  he  will  be 
of  more  value  to  us  in  the  Swedish  camp 
than  anywhere  else."  This  signal  success 
was  followed  by  the  capture  of  several 
towns  in  Silesia,  and  the  taking  of  Lands- 
berg — an  exploit  that  threatened  the  in- 
tegrity of  Lower  Saxony. 

Meanwhile,  Bernard  de  Wiemar,  master 
of  Ratisbon,  pushed  his  victorious  march 
beyon  the  Iser.  Wallenstein  was  prepar- 
ing at  length  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Bavaria, 
when  Bernard,  stopped  by  the  ice  of  the 
Inn,  returned  to  the  upper  Palatinate — a 
demonstration  which  altered  Wallenstein's 


intention,  who  now  reentered  Bohemia, 
where  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters. 
The  Emperor,  annoyed  by  this  step,  so 
fatal  to  a  country  already  exhausted,  and 
alarmed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Swedes  in  Bavaria,  pressed  Wallenstein 
to  march  against  tnem.  So  far  from 
obeying  this  injunction,  Wallenstein  or- 
dered General  Suys,  who  was  already  ap- 
proaching Passau,  to  stop  on  this  side  the 
Ems,  and  forbade  him,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Emperor.  For 
himself,  he  remained  in  Bohemia,  crush- 
ing the  inhabitants,  not  only  by  the  sup- 
port of  his  troops,  but  by  most  exorbit- 
ant exactions,  and  insulting  their  misery  by 
the  indulgence  of  his  unbridled  personal 
luxury.  More  than  a  thousand  servants, 
and  as  many  horses  attached  to  his  private 
use,  were  entertained  at  the  expense  of 
the  Bohemian  state.  Ferdinand,  incensed 
at  the  scant  respect  paid  to  his  sovereign 
will,  reiterated  his  orders  to  Suys,  and 
commanded  Wallenstein  to  send  six  thou- 
sand of  his  men  to  the  Cardinal  Infante  of 
Spain,  who  had  returned  from  Italy  to  the 
Low  Countries,  Wallenstein  interpreted 
this  order  as  an  avowed  determination  to 
diminish  his  influence ;  and  now  it  is  highly 
probable  that  for  the  first  time  he  began 
to  put  in  execution  a  plan  of  defection, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  revolving 
in  his  mind  for  years.  He  had  chosen 
Piccolomini  for  a  bosom  friend,  from  the 
absurd  reason  that  this  man  was  bom 
under  the  same  constellation  as  himself, 
and  he  hestitated  not  to  impart  to  him  his 
treasonable  design.  Piccolomini  listened 
to  the  detail  of  his  plan,  and  after  seeking 
in  vain  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose,  em- 
braced the  whole  of  the  propositions  made 
to  him,  promised  everything,  and  immedi- 
ately hastened  to  communicate  all  to  the 
Emperor. 

Wallenstein  convoked  his  generals  at 
Pilsau  for  a  council  of  war,  and  under  the 
pretext  of  treating  of  peace,  invited  the 
baxon  and  Swedish  commissioners.  The 
meeting  took  place  in  January,  1634. 
Three  important  objects  were  submitted 
to  its  deliberation:  the  Emperor's  demand 
that  Wallenstein  should  abandon  his  quar- 
ters in  Bohemia — that  he  should  attack 
Ratisbon — and,  finally,  that  he  should 
detach  six  thousand  men  from  his  army. 
The  assembled  generals  declared  unani- 
mously that  these  measures  were  impracti- 
cable. Then  lUo,  one  of  the  confidants  of 
Wallcustein,  having  first  dwelt  with  much 
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vehemence  on  the  perfidy  jind  ingratitude 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna  towards  a  man  to 
whom  they  owed  the  salvation  of  the 
monarchy,  declared  tliat  the  intention  of 
Wallenstcin  was  to  throw  up  the  com- 
mand. These  words  produced  a  moat 
extraordinary  sensation.  Four  generals 
were  deputed  to  wait  on  Wallenstein, 
to  implore  him  to  renounce  so  fatal  a 
resolution.  He  yielded  to  their  entreaties, 
but  required  at  the  same  time  an  engage- 
ment from  them  to  remain  faithful  to  him. 
To  this  they  all  agreed,  and  a  writing 
was  drawn  up  and  read  to  them  at  a 
banquet,  to  which  Illo  invited  them. 
This  general  did  his  best  to  ply  his  guests 
with  liquor;  and  when  they  were  well 
heated  with  wine,  proposed  that  they 
should  all  sign  the  document  they  had 
head  read.  Illo,  after  reading  the  docu- 
ment, had  contrived  surreptitiously  to 
change  it  for  another,  in  which  the  im- 
portant words,  "  so  long  as  he  shall  re- 
main in  the  ser\dce  of  his  majesty,  and 
shall  employ  them  in  the  same  service," 
were  omitted.  Some  of  the  chie&,  re- 
marking the  omission,  refused  to  sign, 
and  others  equivocatingly  signed  in  an 
illegible  manner ;  but  Wallenstein  having 
on  the  following  day  represented  to  them 
his  services  and  the  injuries  received  from 
the  Court  of  Vienna,  the  machinations  of 
his  numerous  enemies,  and  the  perils  of 
his  position,  they  all  consented  to  sign 
afrcsn  the  document  as  he  desired.  This 
treasonable  act,  the  proofs  of  which  appear 
to  be  too  manifold  and  forcible  to  be  ex- 
plained away,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  Wallenstein's  extraordinary  career 
— a  career  in  which  we  see  overweening 
pride  trampling  ruthlessly  and  remorsely 
on  all  the  interests  which  the  human  heart 
holds  dear. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  spies  by  whom  Wallenstein  was 
surrounded  reported  day  by  day  the  whole 
of  his  proceedings  to  the  Emperor,  who 
dispatched  persons  on  whom  he  could  re- 
ly, to  fatliom,  if  possible,  the  purposes  of 
tlie  rebellious  general.  Wallenstein,  pro- 
bably aware  of  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
his  designs  much  longer  secret,  sent  in  all 
haste  for  those  of  his  generals  who  had 
been  absent  from  the  council,  with  the  in- 
tention of  obtaining  from  them  an  assur- 
ance of  their  adherence  to  him,  or,  in  de- 
fiiult  of  that,   of  seizing  their  persons. 


But  already  rumors  of  his  doings  had 
reached  them,  and  put  them  upon  their 
guard.  Altringer  feigned  sickness  as  an 
excuse  for  not  coming.  Gallas  came,  but 
it  was  in  the  capacity  of  a  spy  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  at  this  time  issued  secret  in- 
structions to  his  principal  officers  to  seize 
the  pei*sons  of  the  Duke  of  Friedland  and 
his  associates,  Illo  and  Terzky,  and  to  keep 
them  imprisoned  closely,  in  readiness  for 
judgment ;  but  if  that  could  not  be  done, 
to  take  them  at  all  events,  dead  or  alive. 
At  the  same  time  Gallas  received  a  patent 
commission,  releasing  the  army  from  obe- 
dience to  the  traitor,  appointing  himself 
successor  to  the  command,  and  granting 
a  general  amnesty  to  all,  save  the  persona 
named,  for  offenses  conunitted  against  the 
imperial  majesty  at  Pilsen. 

Gallas  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  ex- 
ecute his  commission  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Duke,  who  had  been  so  long  the  ob- 
ject of  general  veneration,  and  he  was  es- 
pecially anxious  to  consult  with  Altringer. 
He  proposed  to  Wallenstein  to  go  in 
search  of  the  latter,  and  bring  him  to  Pil- 
sen. Wallenstein  lent  his  own  equipage 
for  the  journey,  and  Gallas  Bet  out,  bat 
did  not  return ;  and,  instead  of  bringing 
Altringer  to  Pilsen,  he  sent  him  to  the 
Emperor  with  further  information.  As 
Gallas  delayed  his  return,  Piccolimini  beg- 
ged  to  be  sent  after  him,  and  again  Wf3- 
lenstcin,  suspecting  nothing,  was  the  dupe 
of  his  betrayers.  At  a  sate  distance  from 
Pilsen  and  Wallenstein,  Gallas  announced 
himself  to  the  different  imperial  armies  as 
the  commander-in-chief,  from  whom  they 
were  in  future  to  receive  orders,  and  de- 
nounced the  Duke  as  a  traitor. 

At  last  Wallenstein's  eyes  were  opened, 
and  he  woke  in  consternation  at  the  base- 
ness of  those  whom  he  had  enriched  and 
trusted — a  baseness  and  treachery  of  which 
he  had  first  set  the  example ;  yet  he  still 
had  faith  in  the  fidelity  of  his  army,  and 
in  the  auspicious  fortune  promised  hb  de- 
luded mind  by  the  stars.  He  appeared 
accordingly  to  advance  rapidly  on  Prague, 
where  he  intended  to  throw  off  the  mask 
and  declare  war  against  the  Emperor,  and 
where  Duke  Bernard  was  to  join  and  sup- 
port  him  with  the  Swedish  troops.  Bnt 
he  had  already  delayed  too  long.  While 
waiting  intelligence  from  Prague,  he  sud- 
denly received  news  of  the  loss  of  that 
town,  the  defection  of  his  generals,  the  de- 
sertion of  his  troops,  the  discovery  of  his 
plans,  and  the  advance  of  an  imperial  force 
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under  a  leader  sworn  to  his  destruction. 
Still  lie  did  not  despair,  though  betrayed 
by  all  on  whom  he  depended.  The  ex- 
tremity to  which  he  was  reduced  was  now, 
both  to  Swedes  and  Saxons,  a  guarantee 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose,  and  they 
hastened  to  afford  him  their  protection. 
Saxony  offered  him  four  thousand  men, 
and  Duke  Bernard  agreed  to  meet  him 
on  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  with  six 
thousand  chosen  troops.  He  left  Pilsen 
with  Terzky's  regiment,  and  hastened  to 
Egra,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  junction 
with  Duke  Bernard.  During  his  flight  he 
occupied  himself  with  a  gigantic  scheme 
for  dethroning  the  Emperor,  and  on  his 
arrival  there  was  thimderstruck  with  the 
news  that  he  was  himself  proclaimed  a 
public  enemy  and  a  trator. 

At  Egra,  Wallenstein  pushed  on  his  ne- 
gotiations with  the  enemy,  unaware  that 
the  dagger  which  should  slay  him  was  al- 
ready unsheathed.  Among  his  officers 
was  one  Leslie,  a  Scotchman,  who  had 
risen  by  his  bounty,  and  in  whose  grati- 
tude he  confided.  This  man,  who  was 
ready  to  betray  his  benefactor  and  earn 
the  price  of  blood,  disclosed  to  Colonel 
Buttler  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon, 
who  commanded  in  the  town,  the  treason- 
able purposes  of  the  Duke,  which  had  been 
confided  to  him  during  the  journey. 
These  men,  pledged  to  the  allegiance  of 
the  Emperor,  deliberated  how  they  should 
deal  with  the  bold  and  powerful  rebel, 
whom  a  retiibutire  Providence  seemed  to 
have  delivered  into  their  hands.  They 
came  to  the  resolution  of  capturing  the 
Duke,  and  delivering  him  jJive  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  Emperor ;  but  they  held 
their  peace,  and  with  the  outward  show 
of  devotion  to  their  victim,  waited  for  a 
fevorable  opportunity. 

Wallenstein  was  now  fully  alive  to  the 
perils  of  his  position,  and  to  the  absolute 
necessity  he  was  under  of  trusting  unre- 
servedly to  the  faith  and  honor  of  the 
Emperor's  enemies.  He  unburthenod  be- 
fore Leslie  all  the  anguish  of  his  mind,  and 
in  the  violence  of  his  agitation  imparted 
to  him  his  last  remaining  secret.  He  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
deliver  up  Egra  and  Ellenbogen,  the  pas- 
ses of  the  kingdom,  to  the  Saxons,  and  at 
the  same  time  apprised  him  of  the  expec- 
ted approach  of  Duke  Bernard,  of  whose 
arrival  he  hoped  to  have  tidings  that  very 
night.  Leslie  immediately  communicated 
these  particulars  to  the  conspirators,  who 


at  once  changed  their  plan.  There  was 
not  time  for  the  proceedings  they  had 
contemplated:  in  a  few  hours  the  place 
might  be  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
their  prisoner  at  liberty.  To  make  all 
sure,  therefore,  they  resolved  upon  the 
extreme  measure  of  assassinating  both  him 
and  his  associates. 

The  next  day  Colonel  Buttler  invitedWal- 
lenstein,  with  his  fidends  lUo,  Ter^eky,  Wil- 
liam Kinsky,  and  Captain  Neumann  to  an 
entertainment  in  the  castle  of  Egra.  All 
the  guests  came,  with  the  exception  of 
Wallenstein,  who,  being  too  anxious  to 
enjoy  company,  excused  himself.  They 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  drank  the  health  of  Wallen- 
stein as  a  sovereign  prince,  in  bumpers  of 
wine,  and  talked  magniloquently  of  his 
impending  greatness.  When  the  dessert 
was  brought  in,  Leslie  gave  the  signal  to 
raise  the  drawbridges,  and  in  a  moment 
the  room  was  filled  with  armed  men. 
With  a  presentiment  of  their  fiite,  the 
guests  sprang  from  the  table.  Kjnsky 
and  Terzlcy  were  killed  on  the  spot  before 
they  could  draw  their  weapons.  Neu- 
mann escaped  into  the  court,  where  he 
was  instantly  cut  down.  Dlo  drew  his 
sword,  and,  placing  his  back  against  a 
window,  fought  bravely,  killing  two  of  his 
assassins  ere  he  fell  to  the  ground,  pierced 
with  ten  wounds. 

When  this  sanguinary  work  was  done, 
Leslie  ran  into  the  town  to  prevent  a  tu- 
mult. He  related  to  the  town-guard  the 
details  of  WaUenstein's  conspiracy,  the 
measures  already  carried  out  for  defeating 
it,  the  fate  of  the  conspirators,  and  that 
which  awaited  Wallenstein  himself.  He 
found  these  troops  loyal  to  the  Emperor ; 
and  he  sent  a  reinforcement  from  the  cas- 
tle to  patrol  the  streets,  to  guard  every 
avenue  to  WaUenstein's  house,  and  to 
overawe  the  small  number  of  his  partisans 
in  the  town. 

Before  proceeding  to  consummate  their 
terrible  exploit,  the  conspirators  deliberat- 
ed on  the  alternative  of^  killing  their  vic- 
tim, or  making  him  prisoner.  Though 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  only  fHends, 
thejr  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  slaying 
so  illustrious  a  man ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sense  of  immediate  danger  and  total 
ruin  to  themselves  in  case  of  the  arrival  of 
either  Saxons  or  Swedes,  showed  them 
that  in  the  death  of  Wallenstein  l^y  their 
only  chance  of  safety.  They  therefore 
hesitated  no  longer,  but  issued  orders  to 
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Captain  Deveroux,  an  Irishman,  who  had 
undertaken  the  assassm's  task,  to  act  de- 
cisively and  at  once. 

During  the  banquet  and  the  murderous 
scenes  that  followed,  Wallenstein  had 
been  engaged,  with  his  astrologer  Seni,  in 
consulting  the  stars,  and  drawing  from 
their  present  aspect  in  the  heavens  omens 
of  future  prosperity.  Seni,  who  could  not 
be  unaware  of  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his 
master,  had  warned  him  of  impending 
danger ;  but  Wallenstein,  who  would,  if 
possible,  bend  even  the  heavens  to  his  will, 
persisted  in  regarding  the  adverse  omens 
as  indicative  of  success.  He  had  dismissed 
the  astrologer,  and  gone  to  bed  and 
to  sleep,  when  Deveroux,  with  six  halber- 
diers, entered  the  house.  A  servant,  who 
met  them  on  the  stairs  and  attempted  to 
raise  an  alarm,  was  run  through  the  body. 
Another,  whom  they  encountered  at  the 
door  of  Wallenstein's  chamber,  put  his 
finger  to  his  lips,  to  warn  them  to  make  no 
noise,  as  his  master  was  asleep.  "  Friend," 
cried  Deveroux, "  it  is  time  to  awake  him;'' 
and,  rushing  against  the  door,  burst  it 
open. 

But  Wallenstein  was  already  awake. 
The  despairing  shrieks  of  the  Countesses 
Kinsky  and  Terzky,  who  had  learned  the 
violent  fate  of  their  husbands,  had  aroused 
him  from  his  first  sleep ;  he  had  leaped 
from  his  bed  and  gone  to  the  window  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  dreadful  cries, 
when  Deveroux  and  his  band  of  murder- 
ers suddenly  stood  before  him.  Amazed 
at  their  insolent  presumption,  WfiUenstein, 
standing  in  his  shirt,  gazed  at  them  in  si- 
lence. "  Art  thou  the  villain,"  cried  De- 
veroux, "  who  designs  to  deliver  up  the 
Emperor's  troops  to  the  enemy,  and  to 
pluck  the  crown  from  the  head  of  his  ma- 
jesty ?  Now  thou  must  die !"  He  wait- 
ed a  moment  as  if  for  an  answer;  but 
Wallenstein  deigned  him  not  a  word : 
throwing  wide  his  arms,  he  received  the 
deadly  weapons  in  -his  breast,  and  fell  to 
the  ground — ^lifeless. 

The  death  of  Wallenstein  occurred  in 
his  fifty-second  year.  The  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand, whose  monarchy  he  had  twice 
saved,  and  who  had  issued  the  secret 
order  for  his  assassination  or  capture, 
while  openly  corresponding  with  him  on 
friendly  terms,  hypocritically  affected  pro- 
found sorrow  for  his  death,  and  ordered 
three  thousand  masses  to  be  said  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul.  He  did  not  neglect, 
however   to  reward   thei  murderers  for 


their  unscrupulous  devotion  to  his  will,  nor 
hesitate  to  enrich  them  from  the  vast  trear 
sures  of  his  slain  benefactor.  In  the  Em- 
peror's justification,  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  kill  Wallenstein, 
but  only  to  depose  him  and  drive  him  from 
Bohemia ;  but  this  assertion  is  clearly  dis- 
proved by  documents  afterward  discover- 
ed, and  published  by  Forster  in  the  third 
volume  of  "  Wallenstein's  Letters." 

On  the  news  of  Wallenstein's  death,  the 
army  in  Prague  broke  out  into  a  terrible 
mutmy.  His  German  partisans  loudly 
maintained  that  he  was  no  traitor,  but 
that  he  had  perished  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  Jesuits,  whom  his  contempt  of  their 
order  had  mortally  offended.  Duels  were 
fought  almost  hourly  between  the  Italian 
and  Geinnan  officers  on  this  quarrel ;  and 
at  length  it  grew  to  such  a  pitch  that 
whole  battalions  of  German  and  Italian 
regiments  fought  each  other  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Wallenstein's  guilt  or  innocence. 
The  mutiny  threatened  the  total  dis- 
ruption of  the  imperial  forces,  and  was 
only  quelled  at  last  by  the  exercise  of 
ruthless  severity  toward  the  obstinate, 
and  a  largess,  equivalent  to  three  months^ 
pay,  to  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  person  of  Wallenstein  has  been 
thus  described :  "A  tall,  thin,  proud  fig^ 
ure,  with  sallow  countenance  and  sternest 
features;  a  lofty,  commanding  forehead, 
with  short,  bristling  black  hair;  small, 
black,  fiery,  and  piercing  eyes ;  dork,  mis* 
trustful  looks ;  his  chin  and  Ups  covered 
with  a  pointed  beard  and  thick  mnstachios, 
the  ends  of  which  stood  stiffly  out ;  such 
was  the  man,  as  we  may  still  see  him  in 
his  portraits.  His  usual  dress  consisted  of 
a  buff  jerkin  and  a  white  doublet,  scarlet 
mantle  and  hose,  a  broad  Spanish  mfi^ 
boots  of  Cordova  leather,  lined  with  fur 
on  account  of  his  gout;  on  his  hat  he 
wore,  like  Tilly,  a  long  waving  red 
plume." 

His  character  may  be  best  gathered 
from  his  acts.  In  estimating  it^  however, 
we  are  bound  to  take  into  account  the 
circumstances  of  his  time — a  time  of  civfl 
war  and  political  intrigue,  and  a  time  when 
humanity  had  fled  from  the  counsels  of 
men,  and  the  influence  of  moral  principle 
is  nowhere  to  be  recognized  in  their  de^ls. 
As  a  military  leader,  he  possessed  in  grett 
perfection  the  skill  of  governing  the  most 
savage  spirits,  and  of  moving  large  masses 
of  men.  Many  of  his  contemporaries  sni^ 
passed  him  in  tactics  in  the  field  and  in 
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the  splendor  of  their  deeds  of  arms.  Til- 
ly, Gttstavus  Adolphus,  and  even  Bernard 
de  Weimar,  excelled  him  as  conquerors ; 
but  neither  of  them  equaled  him  in  the 
art  of  drawing  multitudes  to  his  standard. 
Twice  did  the  magic  of  his  name  impro- 
vise an  immense  army ;  and  twice  he  had 
the  fate  of  Germany,  perhaps  of  Europe, 
in  his  hands.  We  are  not  to  attribute  the 
success  of  these  great  levies  to  the  fame 
of  Wallenstein's  arms :  when  he  raised 
the  first  great  army  he  had  done  nothing 
extraordinary;  and  the  remembrance  of 
his  signal  defeat  at  Stralsund  must  have 
been  fresh  in  all  minds  when  he  raised  the 
second.  It  was  not  by  victory  that  he 
fascinated  the  wild  spirits  he  drew  around 
him,  but  by  the  license  he  permitted.  He 
made  his  officers  the  guests  of  his  own 
table,  where  they  feasted  luxuriously.  He 
winked  at  the  excesses  of  the  soldiers,  so 
long  as  strict  discipline  was  observed  in 
actual  service.  His  camp  was  ever  joy- 
ous and  gay ;  he  allowed  crowds  of  camp- 
followers,  but  no  chaplain.  He  enlisted 
all  that  came — ^robbers,  bandits,  free-boot- 
ers,  of  whatever  nation,  and  promoted 
the  most  able,  so  that  every  private  sol- 
dier had  the  highest  rank  open  before 
him ;  and  he  rewarded  every  act  of  bra- 
very with  princely  mtmiflcence.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  severity  was  almost  fiend- 
ish. Cowardice  he  punished  inexorably 
with  death.  At  the  smallest  breach  of 
discipline,  he  would  dispose  of  the  offender 
with  the  brief  order,  "  Let  the  brute  be 
hanged."  Men,  in  his  hands,  were  the 
mere  tools  with  which  he  worked.  When 
Gustavus  once  made  a  proposition  to  him 
to  give  quarter,  he  sent  back  for  answer : 
"  The  troops  may  either  fight  or  rot."  He 
did  not  care  to  be  gazed  at  by  his  soldiers, 
and  they  were  directed,  when  he  walked 
between  their  tents  or  through  their  ranks, 
not  to  appear  to  take  any  notice  of  him. 
'*  The  men  were  struck  with  a  strange  awe 
when  Wallenstein's  tall,  thin  figure  glided 
along  like  a  ghost ;  there  was  about  all 
his  being  something  solemn,  mysterious, 
and  unearthly.  The  soldiers  were  fully 
convinced  that  their  general  had  a  bond 
with  the  powers  of  darkness ;  that  he  read 
the  future  in  the  stars  ;  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  hear  the  barking  of  the  dog,  nor 
the  crowing  of  the  cock;  that  he  was 
proof  against  bullet  as  well  as  against  cut 
and  stab;  and,  above  all,  that  he  had 
charmed  Fortune  to  stand  by  his  colors  I" 
To  test  the  obedience  of  his  troops,  he 


would  sometimes  issue  the  most  absurd 
and  capricious  orders.  Schiller  relates 
that  he  once  ordered  that  none  but  red 
sashes  should  be  worn  in  the  army,  under 
penalty  of  death.  A  captain  of  horse  no 
sooner  heard  the  decree  than  he  tore  olF 
his  gold-embroidered  sash  and  trod  it  un- 
der foot!  and  Wallenstein,  on  the  spot, 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  On 
another  occasion,  he  published  sentence  of 
death  against  all  who  should  be  caught 
pillaging ;  and  himself  meeting  a  straggler 
&1  the  open  country,  had  him  seized,  and 
thundered  out, "  Hang  the  brute,"  accord- 
ing to  his  custom.  The  soldier  pleaded, 
and  proved  his  innocence.  "  Hang,  then, 
innocent,"  cried  Wallenstein ;  "  the  guilty 
will  have  all  the  more  reason  to  tremble." 
The  man,  driven  desperate,  flew  at  his 
judge  to  avenge  himself,  but  was  ovei*- 
powered  and  disarmed.  "  Now  let  him 
go,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  it  will  excite  sufli- 
cient  terror." 

Wallenstein  owed  his  ruin  to  his  un- 
bridled ambition  and  his  unbounded  arro- 
gance, and  presents  a  signal  example  of 
the  working  of  that  irrevocable  law,  enun- 
ciated in  the  Word  of  God,  and  illustrated 
so  frequently  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
that  "  pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and 
a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall."  It  was 
this  latter  quiality  which  offended,  because 
it  wounded  his  most  intimate  associates, 
and  transformed  those  whom  he  had  raised 
by  his  favor  and  enriched  by  his  bounty 
into  secret  enemies  and  betrayera.  It  is 
said  that  Gustavus  believed  him  mad,  and 
was  not  alone  in  his  belief.  Those  who 
entertained  this  opinion  seem  to  have 
grounded  it  upon  those  periods  of  inaction 
and  indecision  in  Wallenstein's  career,  by 
which  he  appeared  to  throw  away  the 
best  opportunities  offered  him  by  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  war ;  while  others  see  a 
stronger  reason  for  the  imputation  in  the 
fact  that,  at  a  period  when  the  fallacy  of 
the  pretensions  and  pursuits  of  astrologers 
had  been  made  mamfest  to  all  reasoning 
minds,  he  should  have  squandered  so  much 
time  and  money  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
study,  and  given  credence  to  its  absurd 
prognostications. 

We  have  already  stated,  with  respect 
to  the  charges  brought  by  his  adversaries 
against  Wallenstein,  of  treachery  to  the 
Emperor,  that  we  see  no  grounds  for  be- 
Ueving  them  true  up  to  the  period  when, 
at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Ferdinand,  he 
raised  the  second  powerful  army,  and  as- 
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sumed  tho  command.  We  even  go  yet 
further,  and  submit  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of 
treason  on  his  part  previous  to  the  'con- 
voking of  the  generals  at  Pilsen.  It  is 
our  conviction  that,  up  to  the  hour  of  that 
meeting,  although  he  may  have  meditated 
defection,  he  had  come  to  no  resolution, 
much  less  taken  any  active  measures,  to 
carry  it  out.  Wallenstein  knew,  by  the 
command  which  he  had  received  to  eva- 
cuate Bohemia,  and  to  weaken  his  forces 
by  sending  off  six  thousand  men  to  a  dis- 
tance so  great  as  to  prevent  theii*  recall, 
that  he  had  lost  the  favor  of  the  Empe- 
ror, who  took  these  means  of  dimmishing 
his  influence  and  authority.  He  saw  in 
this  an  evidence  that  the  machinations  of 
his  implacable  enemy,  Maximilian  of  Ba- 
varia, and  the  stealthy  hostility  of  the 
Jesuits,  had  prevailed  with  Ferdinand 
against  him ;  and  that  the  latter,  while 
professedly  favorable  and  friendly,  had  de- 
creed and  was  working  his  overthrow. 
This  was  the  conviction  that  rankled  in 
Wallcnstein's  breast,  and  made  of  him  a 
rebel.  At  Pilsen,  the  ostensible  adher- 
ence of  the  generals  to  his  interests  hast- 
ened the  formation  and  development  of 
his  plans,  which  were  defeated  by  his  trust 
in  them,  and  their  precipitate  treason  to 
their  benefactor.  Wallenstein  fell,  not 
because  he  designed  treason  against  the 
Emperor,  but  because  the  Emperor  was 
first  a  traitor  to  his  engagements,  both 
public  and  private,  with  himself  He  saw 
Ferdinand,  under  the  mask  of  friendship, 
striking  at  liis  authoiity  and  reputation ; 
his  self-love  revolted  at  the  spectacle,  and 
his  pride  and  arrogance  goaded  him  to  a 
fatal  revenge. 

This  appears  to  us  the  natural  solution 
of  the  long-vexed  question,  about  which  it 
is  probable  nothing  decisive  will  ever  be 
known.  By  the  friends  of  Wallcnstein's 
fame  it  is  argued  that  no  documents  have 
ever  been  discovered  which  show  him  to 
have  been  guilty  of  the  treason  laid  to  his 
charge.  To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that 
the    treasonable    plans    being    recently 


formed,  it  was  not  likely  that  there  should 
ever  have  been  many  such  documents  in 
existence*;  and  further,  that  it  is  shown 
on  evidence  perfectly  reliable  that,  on  the 
night  previous  to  that  of  his  death,  Wal- 
lenstein destroyed  at  Egra  six  hundred 
letters  and  documents,  the  contents  of 
which  were  known  only  to  himself;  and 
again,  that  immediately  afber  his  death  the 
Countesses  Terzky  and  Kinsky  destroyed 
by  fire  the  whole  of  the  papers  of  their 
murdered  husbands,  Wallcnstein's  most 
confidential  associates.  Notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  all  documentary  proof^  to 
our  thinking  the  guilt  of  Wallenstein,  from 
the  moment  of  his  reception  of  the  Em- 
peror's  command  to  divide  his  forces  and 
quit  Bohemia,  is  morally  proved  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  incontestible.  How  else  are 
we  to  explain  the  desertion  of  his  gener* 
als,  who  profited  more  by  his  fiivor  than 
they  were  ever  likely  to  do  by  the  Em- 
peror's, who  were  all  chosen  by  himsdU^ 
and  owed  their  prosperity  to  himP  and 
how  else  is  it  possible  to  account  for  the 
march  of  the  Duke  of  Lauenburg  and  Ber- 
nard de  Weimar  toward  Egra,  which  was 
to  have  been  treasonably  delivered  np  to 
them,  and  where  the  former  fell,  and  the 
latter  narrowly  escaped  felUng  into  the 
hands  of  the  Imperialists  ? 

The  defection  of  Wallenstein,  howerer, 
does  not  excuse  or  pialliate  the  double- 
dealing  and  base  falsehood  of  Ferdinand, 
which  brought  it  about.  That  he  should 
decree,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial, 
the  death  of  a  man  who  had  saved  his  eat 
pire  from  ruin,  and  to  whose  welfiire  he 
was  pledged  by  solemn  compact,  is  a  jdoi 
so  foul  as  to  be  almost  without  a  parallel 
in  the  records  of  any  other  reigning  fimd- 
ly.  The  crimes  and  treacheries  of  mdivi- 
(luals  and  d}niasties  seldom  end  with  their 
perpetrators;  they  bear  fruit,  aooording 
to  God's  irreversible  laws,  from,  genera- 
tion to  generation ;  and  in  the  prostrate 
and  insecure  condition  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, the  thoughtfiil  mind  will  recog- 
nize evidences  of  the  retribntiye  hand  of 
a  righteous  Providence. 
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It  was  a  brilliant  and  an  imposing  spec- 
tacle— ^the  flight  often  thousand  rockets, 
from  the  summit  of  Primrose  Hill,  at  the 
recent  celebration  of  the  Peace.  Up  they 
went,  not  one  by  one,  or  score  after  score, 
but  in  a  monster  burst — ^flaring,  hissing, 
and  vaulting,  then  curling  and  winding 
aloft  like  so  many  fiery  flying  serpents,  tiU 
they  finally  dissolved  in  a  shower  of  stars, 
most  dazzling  to  the  fifty  thousand  pair  of 
upturned  eyes  that  followed  their  course. 
Tne  display,  duly  advertised  before  hand, 
fully  answered  to  expectation,  but  did  not 
much  exceed  it.  Though  admiration  was 
excited,  there  was  little  surprise,  except 
among  the  juveniles.  Much  less  was  the 
mind  of  the  multitude  stirred  with  those 
feelings  of  awe  bordering  on  apprehension, 
which  are  usually  roused  when  the  impres- 
sion to  the  eye  is  so  occult  as  to  defyintelli- 
fence  to  apprehend  its  cause — a  splendid 
ut  mysterious  apparition.  The  whole  was 
of  the  earth,  earthy.  It  was  known  to  be  of 
man's  device,  and  of  no  difficult  manipula- 
tion, while  only  gorgeous,  or  even  visible, 
within  a  very  limited  range.  At  a  com- 
paratively short  distance  n-om  the  scene 
of  action,  the  lofty  seemed  low,  the  beau- 
tiftd  was  obscure,  and  the  imposing  be- 
came insignificant.  It  dwindled  down  to 
the  likeness  of  a  few  squibs,  fired  by  some 
frolicsome  urchins  escaped  from  school, 
till,  a  little  fitrther  off,  the  horizon  showed 
nothing  in  the  direction  but  the  ordinary 
darkness  of  night.  Far  otherwise  is  it 
with  the  fireworks  which  Nature  occa- 
sionally exhibits.  We  allude  not  to  the 
glare  of  the  volcano,  the  flash  of  the 
lightning,  or  the  coruscations  of  the  north- 
em  lights,  but  to  brilliant  appearances  of 
a  more  recondite  description  —  more  re- 
mote, too,  from  terrestrial  connections, 
niost  frequently  and  magnificently  seen  in 
tropical  localities,  sometimes  visible  over 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  earth's 
sur&ce,  and  through  a  vast  linear  extent 
of  celestial  space,  occurring  both  as  iso- 
lated drops  of  Hght,  and<  forming  copious 
luminous  showers.^  St.  John  might  have 
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had  the  phenomenon  before  him  on  its 
grandest  scale  when  he  indited  the  pas- 
sage referring  to  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
seal:  "And  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  unto 
the  earth,  even  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her 
untimely  figs,  when  sne  is  shaken  of  a 
mighty  wind." 

It  is  very  common,  when  the  curtains 
of  the  night  are  drawn,  and  clouds  are 
absent  from  the  star-decked  sky,  or  only 
blot  it  in  patches,  for  a  line  of  light  in  the 
concave  to  arrest  the  eye,  aa  though  a 
fiery  arrow  had  been  shot  from  an  invisi- 
ble bow  in  space,  or  a  star  had  fellen  from 
its  sphere  into  an  extinguishing  gulf. 
Hence  the  familiar  names  of  shootmg  and 
fiilling  stars  applied  to  such  apparitions. 
In  certain  situations — as  when  away  from 
the  din  of  towns,  on  shipboard,  in  tne  still 
valley,  or  on  the  solitary  moor — ^the  ap- 

Eearanoe  is  not  a  little  impressive;  and, 
eing  not  more  striking  than  well  known 
in  aU  climes  and  countries,  it  has  been 
consecrated  in  the  records  of  inspiration 
as  an  image  of  the  complete  and  rapid 
overthrow  of  principalities  and  powers, 
"  How  art  thou  fiiUen  from  heaven,  O  Lu- 
cifer, son  of  the  morning  !'*  "  I  beheld 
Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven." 
Often  as  the  sight  has  been  witnessed,  it 
seldom  fails  to  arrest  attention,  whether 
contemplated  by  rustic  ignorance  or  culti- 
vated science,  and  to  fix  thought  upon  the 
inquiry,  for  the  moment,  **  What  can  it 
be  ?"  In  the  oldest  literature  we  meet 
with  allusions  to  these  swift  and  evanes- 
cent luminosities.  Homer  compares  the 
hasty  flight  of  Minerva  from  the  peaks  of 
Olympus,  to  break  the  truce  between  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  to  the  rapidity  of  a 
radiant  overhead  streamer.  Virgil  makes 
it  a  kind  of  telegraph  between  Jupiter  and 
poor  old  Anchisse ;  and  mentions  the  phe- 
nomenon, when  frequent,  as  a  prognostic 
of  stormy  weather : 

"  And  oft,  before  tempestuous  winds  arise, 
The  seeming  stars  &11  headlong  from  the  skiee. 
And,  shooting  tiirough  the  dar&ess,  gild  the  night 
With  sweeping  glories  and  long  trains  of  light*" 
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Modem  observations  show  that  these  and 
other  objects  of  the  same  class — ^the  shoot- 
ing-stars, falling-stars,  fire-balls,  and  thun- 
derbolts of  the  vulgar — the  meteors,  me- 
teorites, aerolites,  bolides,  eolides,  and 
uranolites  of  the  scientific — are  to  a  moral 
certainty  identical  in  their  nature  and 
origin,  though  differing  in  their  exhibi- 
tions. The  leading  circumstances  under 
which  they  appear  may  be  stated. 

1.  Shooting  stars,  meteors,  or  whatever 
else  we  may  call  them,  vary  in  their /orw, 
magnitude^  and  brightness.  Some  consist 
of  phosphoric  lines,  apparently  described 
by  a  pomt ;  and  these  are  the  most  nume- 
rous class.  In  others,  the  globular  shape 
is  occasionally  very  conspicuous,  answer- 
ing to  a  ball  of  fire,  usually  followed  by  a 
train  of  intensely  white  light ;  but  this  is 
sometimes  tinged  with  various  prismatic 
colors  of  great  beauty.  A  third  variety 
present  no  uniform  aspect,  remain  station- 
ary in  the  heavens,  and  are  visible  for  a 
considerable  time.  Estimates  of  the  dia- 
meters of  the  globular  class  give  measure- 
ments of  500  feet,  1000  feet,  and  2000 
feet.  Some  are  not  more  conspicuous 
than  small  stars  to  the  naked  eye,  while 
others  are  more  resplendent  than  the 
brightest  of  the  j^lanets,  and  throw  a  very 
perceptible  illummation  upon  the  path  of 
the  traveler. 

5.  The  luminous  objects  differ  likewise 
in  their  height^  velocity  and  duration.  A 
series  of  observations  was  carefully  con- 
ducted by  Brandes,  wdth  coadjutors  at 
Breslau  and  the  neighborhood,  between 
April  and  October,  1823,  when,  out  of  a 
great  number,  ninety-eight  were  observed 
simultaneously  at  different  stations.  Of 
these,  at  the  time  of  extinction,  the  com- 
puted altitudes  were  : 


4        nnder 

15  miles. 

15  from  15  to 

30     •• 

22     "      30  " 

45     '' 

33     "      45  " 

70     " 

13     "      70  " 

90     *• 

6      above 

90     " 

5  from  140  to 

460     " 

98 


The  greatest  velocity  was  thirty-six  miles 
a  second,  or  double  that  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit ;  but  a  rate  vastly  greater  has  been 
registered,  equal  to  eleven  times  that  of 
the  earth,  and  to  seven  and  a  half  times  of 
Mercury,  the  fiistest  galloper  of  the  pla- 
nets ;  and  much  greater  altitudes  arc  on 
record.     Commonly  the  time  of  visibility 


involves  only  a  few  seconds ;  but  the  lu- 
minous trains  of  the  globular  class  have 
been  seen  from  several  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  after  the  disappearance  of  the  bril- 
liant balls,  w^hile  examples  of  the  station- 
ary amorphous  kind  have  remained  in 
sight  muct  longer. 

3.  Their  direction  is  in  general  more  or 
less  oblique,  but  sometimes  it  seems  hori- 
zontal ;  and  the  extraordinary  &ct  is  men- 
tioned in  one  instance  of  a  shootingnstar 
moving  away  from  the  earth,  or  upward, 
as  if  caught  in  the  act  of  deserting  celes- 
tial space,  and  dragged  back  mto  its 
depths  by  an  attraction  superior  to  ter- 
restrial gravitation.  It  is  usually  the  case 
that  these  objects  move  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  which  is  contrary  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  This 
seems  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
their  physical  history. 

4.  While  limited  to  no  particular  part 
of  the  earth,  state  of  the  weather,  or 
season  of  the  year,  they  are  most  nume- 
rously seen  in  tropical  localities,  under 
tranquil  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
toward  the  close  of  summer  and  the  com- 
mencement of  autunm,  especially  about 
the  middle  of  August  and  November. 
The  displays  have  been  gorgeous  and  ter- 
rific, as  seen  in  America,  when  at  the  same 
time  nothing  remarkable  has  been  ob- 
served in  European  skies ;  while,  oontein- 

f)oraneously,  on  other  occasions,  the  reve- 
ation  has  been  splendid  in  the  atmosphere 
of  opposite  hemispheres.  In  1837,  a  vast 
number  appeared  in  Europe ;  and  on  the 
same  day,  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
they  were  witnessed  from  the  Fren(£.-ship 
"  Bonite." 

5.  Commonly  the  sight  is  the  only  sense 
addressed.  '^  There  is  no  speech  nor  lan- 
guage— then-  voice  is  not  heard.**  But 
occasionally  hissing  noises  and  loud  deto- 
nations have  been  distinctly  audible,  owing 
doubtless  to  greater  contiguity.  Windows 
and  doors  have  rattled,  and  even  buildings 
have  trembled  at  the  violence  of  the  ex- 
plosions. The  meteor  which  passed  over 
Italy,  in  1676,  disappeared  to  seaward  in 
the  direction  of  Corsica,  with  a  ropnort 
which  was  heard  at  Leghorn.  A  umilar 
visitor,  witnessed  all  over  England  in 
1718,  passed  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  the  sound  of  an  explosion  was 
heard  through  Devou  and  Cornwall,  and 
along  the  opposite  coast  of  Brittany.  This 
was  a  very  brilliant  object.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  being  abroad  in  the  streets  of 
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London  at  the  time  of  its  appearance — ^a 
quarter  past  eight  at  night — ^found  his 
path  suddenly  and  intensely  illumined.  He 
at  first  thought  it  proceeded  from  a  dis- 
charge of  rockets ;  but  looking  up,  he  saw 
an  orb  of  fire  traveling  with  immense  ve- 
locity aloft,  so  vividlv  Dright  that  several 
times  he  was  compelled  to  turn  away  his 
eyes  from  it.  The  stars  disappeared ;  the 
moon — nine  days  old,  and  high,  near  the 
meridian,  the  sky  being  very  clear — was 
so  effaced  as  to  be  scarcely  visible. 

6.  On  the  same  night,  the  appearance  of 
falling-stars  is  ordinarily  limited  to  two  or 
three  examples,  and  weeks  may  pass  away 
without  a  smgle  one  being  observed ;  but 
at  times  the  number  is  prodigious,  as  if 
the  whole  celestial  host  had  been  loosened 
from  the  concave  to  rush  in  lawless  flight 
toward  the  earth,  resembling  a  perfect 
shower  of  fiery  snow.  Medieval  chroni 
cles  contain  records  of  such  events,  once 
considered  as  marvels  invented  by  the 
chroniclers,  but  now  admitted  to  the  class 
of  facts,  since  modem  experience  is  fami- 
liar with  precisely  similar  displays.  Some 
of  these  relations  are  worthy  of  notice.  . 

Arabian  annalists  state  that  on  the  night 
of  the  death  of  King  Ibrahim  ben  Ahmed, 
referring  to  the  month  of  October,  in  the 
year  902  of  our  era,  an  infinite  number  of 
falling  stars  were  seen  spreading  them- 
selves like  rain  over  the  heavens  from  right 
to  left ;  and  this  year  was  afterwards 
called  "  the  year  of  stars."  In  some  an- 
nals of  Cairo,  it  is  related  that  ''  in  this 
year,  (1029  of  our  era,)  in  the  month 
Redjeb,  (August,)  many  stars  passed,  with 
a  great  noise  and  brilliant  light."  In  an- 
other place  the  document  states  that  "  in 
the  year  699,  on  Saturday  night,  in  the 
last  Moharrem,  (1202  of  our  era,  and  on 
the  19th  of  October,)  the  stars  appeared 
like  waves  upon  the  sky,  toward  the  east 
and  west ;  they  flew  about  like  grasshop- 
pers, and  were  dispersed  from  left  to  right; 
the  people  were  terror-struck."  Moham- 
med, in  a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  alludes  to 
the  felling  stars  as  the  visible  flame  which 
the  angels,  guarding  the  constellations, 
hurl  at  the  evil  spirits  who  come  too  near. 
Hence  a  modem  poet  makes  his  Peri  fly 
through  spac 


"  Rapidly  as  comets  ruil 
To  th'  embraces  of  the  sun; 
Fleeter  than  the  stany  brands 
Flung  at  night  fix>m  angel  hands 
At  those  dark  and  daring  sprites 
Who  would  climb  th*  empyreal  heights." 


On  the  night  of  April  25,  1095,  both  in 
Prance  and  England,  the  stars  were  seen 
"  falling  like  a  shower  of  rain  from  heaven 
upon  the  earth."  The  Chronicle  of  Rheims 
describes  them  as  driven  like  dust  before 
the  wind ;  and  great  commotions .  in 
Christendom  were  foreboded  in  conse- 
quence by  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
Clermbnt.  By  the  common  people  in 
England,  the  event  was  deemed  ominous 
to  the  king,  William  Ruftis,  "  that  God 
was  not  content  with  his  ly vyng ;  but  he 
was  so  wilftil  and  proude  of  mmde,  that 
he  regarded  little  their  saying." 

To  come  down  to  modem  times.  The 
last  century  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when 
a  grand  meteoric  shower  was  seen  over  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  area  of 
the  globe.  It  became  conspicuous  toward 
midnight  on  the  12th  of  November,  1799, 
and  rapidly  waxed  terrible,  continuing  for 
several  hours.  To  the  Moravian  mission- 
aries in  Greenland,  who  witnessed  the 
scene,  the  contrast  was  of  the  strangest 
description — a  landscape  of  unvarying  ice 
and  snow  around  them,  and  the  semblance 
of  the  heavens  on  fire  above ;  for  glowing 
points  and  masses,  thick  as  hail,  filled  the 
firmament,  as  if  some  vast  magazine  of 
combustible  materials  had  exploded  in  the 
far  off  depths  of  space.  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland  observed  the  spectacle  on  the 
coast  of  Mexico.  The  former  remarks : — 
"  Thousands  of  bolides  and  falling-stars  suc- 
ceeded each  other  during  four  hours.  Their 
direction  was  very  regular  from  north  to 
south.  From  the  beginning  of  the  phe- 
nomenon there  was  not  a  space  in  the  fir- 
mament equal  in  extent  to  tnree  diameters 
of  the  moon  which  was  not  filled  every 
instant  with  them.  All  the  meteors  leit 
luminous  traces  or  phosphorescent  bands 
behind  them,  which  lasted  seven  or  eight 
seconds."  Mr.  Ellicott,  at  sea,  off  Cape 
Florida,  was  another  spectator.  "  I  was 
called  up,"  he  states, "  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  see  the  shooting-stars, 
as  they  are  called.  The  phenomenon  was 
grand  and  awful.  The  whole  heavens  ap- 
peared as  if  illuminated  with  sky-rockets, 
which  disappeared  only  by  the  light  of 
the  sun  toward  daybreak.  The  meteors, 
which  at  any  one  instant  of  time  appeared 
as  numerous  as  the  stars,  flew  in  all  possi- 
ble directions,  except  from  the  earth,  to- 
ward which  they  all  inclined,  more  or 
less  ;  and  some  of  them  descended  per- 
pendicularly over  the  vessel  we  were  in, 
so  that  I  was  in  constant  expectation  of 
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their  fidling  on  as."  The  same  appear- 
ances were  seen  on  the  same  nis^ht  by  the 
Capuchin  missionary  at  San  fI mando,  a 
village  in  the  Llanos  of  Venezuela ;  by  the 
Franciscan  monks  stationed  near  the  ca- 
taracts of  the  Orinoco  ;  at  Marca,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kio  Negro ;  at  Quito,  Cu- 
mana,  and  Senta  Fe  de  Begota ;  in  French 
Guiana  and  Western  Brazil ;  at  Nain  and 
Hoffenthal,  in  Labrador;  and  even  at 
Weimar,  H^Ue,  and  Carlsruhe,  in  Ger- 
many, shootmg-stars  were  very  numerous. 
The  area  of  visibility  embraced  64°  of  la- 
titude, and  940  of  longitude. 

Passing  by  several  meteoric  showers, 
more  or  less  remarkable,  we  come  to  the 
most  stupendous  hitherto  witnessed — that 
of  the  13th  of  November,  1833  ;  which, 
being  the  third  in  successive  years,  all  oc- 
currmg  in  the  same  month,  and  on  the 
same  day  of  the  month,  seemed  to  in- 
timate periodicity,  and  originated  the  title 
of  the  November  meteors.  The  night  of 
the  12th  was  singularly  fine.  Not  a  cloud 
obscured  the  sky.  Toward  midnight  the 
spectacle  commenced,  and  was  at  its  height 
between  four  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Itwas  seen  all  over  the  United  States, 
from  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the  West  Li- 
lies, and  from  about  longitude  61°  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  to  that  of  100°  in  the  center 
of  Mexico.  It  included  the  three  classes  of 
forms  previously  mentioned — ^phosphoric 
iines,  large  fire-balls,  and  luminous  bodies 
of  irregular  shape.  One  of  the  latter,  ob- 
served in  the  state  of  Ohio,  resembled  a 
brilliant  pruning-hook,  apparently  about 
twenty  reet  long  by  eighteen  inches 
broad.  It  was  mstmctly  visible  in  the 
north-east  more  than  an  hour,  and  grad- 
lUiUy  declined  toward  the  horizon  till 
it  disappeared.  Another,  of  tabular  con- 
tour, appeared  near  the  zenith,  over  the 
Falls  01  Niagara,  and  remained  stationary 
for  a  considerable  time,  emitting  large 
streams  of  light.  The  roar  of  the  cataract, 
the  wild  dash  and  incessant  plunging  of 
the  waters,  below jt,  with  the  fiery  stonn 
overhead,  combined  to  form  a  scene  of  un- 
e(][ualed  sublimity.  Some  persons  died  of 
thght.  Many  thought  that  the  Last  Great 
Day  had  come.  In  the  slave  States,  the  ter- 
ror of  the  negroes  was  extreme.  "  I  was 
suddenly  awakened;"  «ays  a  planter  in 
South-Carolina,  ^^  by  the  most  distressing 
cries  that  ever  fell  on  my  eare*  Shrieks  of 
iiorror  And  cries  for  mercy  I  oould  hear 
from  most  of  the  negroes  of  three  planta- 
tions, amounting    to  from  six  to  eight 


hundred.  While  listening  for  the  cause, 
I  heard  a  faint  voice  near  the  door  call- 
ing my  name.  I  arose,  and,  taking  my 
sword,  stood  at  the  door.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  heard  the  same  voice  still  beseech- 
ing me  to  rise,  and  saying,  ^^  Oh !  master ! 
the  world  is  on  fire  1"  I  then  opened  the 
door,  and  it  b  difficult  to  say  which  ex- 
cited me  most,  the  awfulness  of  the  scene, 
or  the  distressed  shrieks  of  the  negroes. 
Upward  of  one  hundred  lay  prostrate 
on  the  ground  —  some  speechless,  and 
some  with  the  bitterest  cries,  but  most 
with  their  hands  raised,  imploring  God  to 
save  the  world  and  them.  The  scene  was 
truly  awful ;  for  never  did  rain  fidl  much 
thicker  than  the  meteors  fell  toward  the 
earth.  East,  west,  north,  and  south,  it 
was  the  same."  An  observer  at  Boston 
compared  them,  when  at  the  maximum,  to 
half  the  number  of  flakes  seen  in  the  air 
during  an  ordinary  snow-storm.  When 
they  became  less  dense,  so  as  to  admit 
of  being  individualized,  he  counted  660  in 
fifleen  minutes,  in  a  vertical  zone  which 
did  not  include  a  tenth  part  of  the  visible 
horizon ;  and  this  number,  in  his  opinion, 
was  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole. 
Thus  there  would  be  866  in  his  circom- 
scribed  zone,  which  gives  8660  for  the  en- 
tire hemisphere  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  34,640  per  hour ;  and  as  the  phenome- 
non continued  seven  hours,  the  grand  total 
of  falling  stars  and  meteors  visible  at  Bos^ 
ton  on  this  memorable  night  exceeded 
240,000.  The  spectacle  must  indeed  have 
been  of  the  sublimest  order,  and  we  can 
not  wonder  at  the  simple,  unlettered  ne- 
groes having  experienced  sensations  of  ter- 
ror. The  Creator  of  these  stupendous  phe- 
nomena, though  overflowing  with  love,  is 
also  the  Moral  Governor  of  his  universe ; 
and  on  such  occasions  as  these  the  inqniry 
will  force  itself  upon  the  mind,  whether  it 
is  in  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  him — 
whether  its  sins  have  been  forgiven — 
whether,  in  short,  it  is  prepared  to  meet 
its  God? 

Some  leading  features  of  this  magni- 
ficent spectacle,  as  noted  bjr  intelligent 
eye-witnesses,  may  be  concisely  stated.  • 
Piraily^  The  meteors  had  their  origin  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  atmosphere.  They 
all,  without  a  single  exception,  moved  in 
lines  which  converged  in  one  and  the  same 
point  of  the  heavens,  as  indicated  by  the 
diagram.  But  their  course  commenced 
at  diflbrent  distances  from  it,  while  around 
the  point  itself  there  was  a  drcolar  space 
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of  several  degrees  in  which  none  ap- 
peared. The  position  of  this  radiating 
point,  with  reference  to  the  stars,  was 
near  y  in  the  constellation  Leo.  It  was 
stationary  among  the  stars  during  the" 
whole  period  of  observation,  or,  in  other' 
words,  instead  of  accompanying  the  earth 
in  its  diurnal  rotation  eastward,  it  attend- 
ed the  stars  in  their  apparent  movement 
westward.  Thus  the  common  focus  from 
which  the  meteors  seemed  to  emanate  was 
clearly  in  the  regions  of  space  exterior  to 
our  atmosphere.  Secondly^  The  height 
of  the  place  whence  they  proceeded, 
though  not  accurately  detenmned,  must 
have  been  several  thousand  miles  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  was  in- 
ferred from  observations  of  parallax. 
Thirdly^  The  meteors  did  not  fall  by  the 
force  of  gravity  alone,  for  the  velocity  ob- 
served was  estimated  to  be  much  greater 
than  could  possibly  result  from  the  law  of 
gravitation.  Fourthly^  They  consisted 
of  combustible  matter ;  took  fire,  and  were 
consumed,  in  traversing  the  atmosphere. 
They  were  not  luminous  in  their  original 
situations  in  space,  otherwise  the  body 
would  have  been  seen  from  which  they 
emanated.  Combustion  ensued  upon 
reaching  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  the 
heat  evolved  by  the  sudden  and  powerful 
compression  of  the  air  consequent  on  their 
tremendous  velocity ;  and  the  combustion 


was  complete,  since  no  particles,  notwith- 
standing the  momentum,  made  their  way 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Fifthly^ 
Some  of  the  meteors  were  evidently 
bodies  of  considerable  size.  Several  fire- 
balls were  observed  apparently  as  large 
as  the  full  moon.  Dr.  Smith  of  North- 
Carolina,  who  was  traveling  all  night  on 
professional  business,  thus  describes  one  : 
"In  size  it  appeared  somewhat  larger 
than  the  full  moon  rising.  I  was  startled 
by  the  splendid  light  in  which  the  sur- 
rounding scene  was  exhibited,  rendering 
even  small  objects  quite  visible ;  but  I 
heard  no  noise,  although  every  sense 
seemed  to  be  suddenly  aroused,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  violent  impression  on  the 
sight."  Sixthly^  The  large  meteors  we 
still  high  in  the  atmosphere  when  they  ex 
ploded,  or  resolved  themselves  into  smoke ; 
for  evidently  the  same  objects  were  ob- 
served from  far  distant  points,  and  while 
the  explosions  were  seen,  no  report  of  any 
kind  reached  the  ear. 

While  the  eye  was  alone  appealed  to 
upon  this  occasion,  the  ear — ^as  before  re- 
marked— ^has  been  addressed;  and  the 
sense  of  touch  has  taken  cognizance  of 
solid  bodies  which  have  fallen  from  sur- 
rounding space.  But  these  "bits  of 
stars,"  with  the  hypotheses  proposed  to 
explain  the  entire  phenomena,  must  be  re- 
served for  future  notice. 


Amylene,  a  SuBSTrruTB  foe  Chloro- 
form.— About  fifteen  years  ago,  a  sub- 
stance was  discovered  by  M.  Cahours,  to 
which  chemists  gave  the  name  of  amylene. 
From  that  time  till  very  lately  it  attracted 
but  little  notice  ;  but  toward  the  close  of 
last  year  its  properties  as  an  anaesthetic 
agent  were  brought  under  the  observa- 
tion of  medical  men,  and  Messrs.  Fergus- 
son  and  Bowman,  under  the  suprintend- 
ence  of  Dr.  Snow,  put  it  to  the  test  by 
performing  a  most  painful  operation  upon 
a  patient  in  King's  College  Hospital,  Lon- 
don, while  under  its  influence.    Its  va- 


por is  much  less  pungent  than  that  of 
cloroform,  although  the  patient  breathes 
a  larger  quantity.  It  causes  a  perfect 
freedom  f^om  pain,  although  the  patient 
retains  a  semi-consciousness  throughout ; 
and  is  advantageously  distinguished  from 
chloroform,  in  being  unattended  with 
sickness  afterward.  It  is  made  by  distil- 
ling fusil  oil  with  chloride  of  zinc,  and  is 
composed  of  ten  equivalents  of  carbon 
with  ten  equivalents  of  hydrogen;  it  is 
very  light  and  volatile,  being  only  two 
thirds  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  and 
boils  at  a  temperature  of  102^  Fahrenheit. 
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THE  UPAS  TREE  OF  FACT  AND  FICTION. 


SoMB  time  about  the  year  1775,  a  cer- 
tain Dutch  surgeon  called  Foersch,  who 
had  traveled  much  in  Java,  came  back 
and  wrote  a  book,  in  which  he  described 
some  curious  things  he  had  seen.  Unscru- 
pulous travellers,  in  the  time  when  Sur- 
geon Foersch  lived,  could  take  greater  li- 
cense of  description  than  now.  Then, 
there  were  no  railroads  in  Egypt  or  Hin- 
dostan.  Bottles  of  soda-water  were  not 
then  retailed  to  travelers  in  the  desert. 
Fishes  had  never  been  frightened  into  fits 
by  the  paddles  of  dashing  steamboats; 
and  even  the  steam-engine  itself  was  a 
clumsy  sort  of  thing.  Turks  did  not  wear 
frock-coats,  mermaids  were  reported  plen- 
tiful, and  the  kraaken  lifted  his  huge  bulk 
out  of  the  maelstrdm. 

To  return  to  Mynheer  Foersch,  how- 
over.  This  gentleman,  after  traveling  in 
Java,  came  back  and  published  an  account 
of  the  Upas  Poison-valley  of  Java;  so 
grave  and  circumstantial  that,  extraor- 
dinary as  the  testimony  was,  people  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept  it.  So  many  little 
details  were  given,  that  every  statement 
made  had  the  quality  of  local  coloriiig^  as 
an  artist  would  say ;  and  one  could  hardly 
refuse  to  believe  it. 

Foersch,  after  prefacing  his  tale  respect- 
ing the  upas  with  the  remark,  that 
although  he  had  long  heard  of  the  extra- 
ordinary tree,  still  he  could  not  believe  in 
its  existence,  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had 
satisfied  himself  on  that  point,  and  that 
the  reports  of  the  natives  respecting  it 
were  by  no  means  overdrawn.  lie  then 
proceeds  to  tell  us  all  about  it,  the  sum- 
mary of  which  is  as  follows :  Somewhere 
in  the  far  recesses  of  Java  there  is,  accord- 
ing to  Foersch,  a  dreadful  tree,  the  poi- 
sonous secretions  of  which  are  so  virulent, 
that  they  not  only  kill  by  contact,  but 
poison  the  air  for  several  miles  around,  so 
that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  ap- 
proach the  vegetable  monster  are  killed. 
^Tothing  whatever,  he  tells  us,  can  grow 


within  several  miles  of  the  upas  tree,  ex- 
cept some  little  trees  of  the  same  species. 
For  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  round 
about  the  spot,  the  ground  is  covered  with 
the  skeletons  of  birds,  beasts,  and  human 
beings.  Amongst  other  evidence  which 
Foersch  brings  to  bear  collaterally  upon 
the  subject  of  the  upas  tree,  as  described 
by  him,  is  the  following :  He  mentions, 
that  many  hundred  Javanese  who  once 
rebelled  against  the  emperor,  and  were 
conquered  by  the  imperial  armies,  rather 
than  submit  as  prisoners  of  war,  took  re- 
fuge in  the  districts  out-lying  the  upas 
tree,  which  latter,  however,  they  did  not 
approach  nearer  than  fifteen  miles;  never- 
theless, so  poisoned  was  the  air,  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  rebels  in  question 
died ;  the  remainder,  having  huinnly  im- 
plored  the  emperor  that  tney  might  be 
allowed  to  sees  a  healthier  resting-place, 
had  their  prayer  granted.  Nevertheless, 
the  fatal  emanations  of  the  upas  tree  had 
already  done  the  work — very  few  of  the 
pardoned  rebels  recovered. 

According  to  Foersch,  the  poisonous 
juice  of  the  upas  tree  was  much  employed, 
not  only  to  envenom  arrows,  and  as  a 
means  of  criminal  execution,  but  for  the  still 
more  objectionable  purpose  of  secret  poi- 
soning.  The  Dutch,  according  to  Foersch, 
sufiered  during  their  wars  with  the  Java- 
nese to  such  an  extent,  by  drinkii^  water 
which  had  been  tainted  by  upas  poison, 
that  they  at  last  were  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  live  fish  about  with  them  in  their 
campaigns,  as  tests  of  its  presence.  If 
the  nsh  lived  after  immersion  in  the  sus- 
pected water,  all  was  well;  if  they  died, 
of  course  the  water  was  poisoned. 

Foersch  gives  us  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  an  execution  witnessed  by  him, 
of  thirteen  of  the  emperor's  wives  at  one 
time,  by  means  of  a  Lancet  smeared  with 
the  upas  poison.  These  unhappy  ladies 
having  ofl^nded  their  lord  and  master, 
and  being  sentenced  to  die,  fell  victiiiiB 
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to  the  deadly  plant  a  few  seconds  after 
each  had  been  punctnred  with  the  poisoned 
lancet. 

The  reader  will  now,  perhaps,  be  de- 
sirous to  know  how,  according  to  Mynheer 
Foersch,  the  upas  poison  was  obtained, 
seeing  that  the  tree  was  so  exclusive  in  its 
site,  that  no  person  might  approach  it 
nearer  than  some  fifteen  miles  without  the 
most  imminent  danger.  It  was  obtained, 
he  said,  by  criming  condenmed  to  die. 
Aft^er  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  they 
were  asked  to  choose  between  immediate 
execution  and  the  chance  of  saving  their 
lives  by  procurinff  upas  poison.  Thev 
usually  preferred  Sie  latter ;  for,  though 
exceedingly  dangerous,  nevertheless  the 
errand  was  not  inevitably  &taL  If,  re- 
lated Foersch,  the  wind  happened  to  blow 
toward  the  tree  during  the  journey,  the 
criminal,  if  of  strong  constitution,  usually 
saved  his  life;  but  not  otherwise.  Ac- 
cording to  our  traveler,  an  old  priest  re- 
sided on  the  confines  of  the  upas  valley, 
whose  sole  office  was  to  prepare  the  upas 
hunters  for  their  duties,  and  administer 
religious  consolation  to  them  before  they 
set  out  on  their  course.  With  this  func- 
tionary, Foersch  said  he  had  a  long  con- 
versation, during  which  many  particulars 
about  the  wonderftil  tree  were  ftilly  ex- 
plained. The  old  priest  is  reported  to 
have  said,  that,  during  a  residence  of 
thirty  years  in  the  upas  neighborhood,  he 
had  dispatched  no  less  than  seven  hundred 
upas  gatherers ;  scarcely  ten  per  cent  of 
whom  returned.  On  arriving  at  his  house, 
each  criminal  was  provided  with  a  mask, 
or  leather  hood,  and  a  small  box,  in  which 
to  contain  the  poison  when  collected.  The 
criminals  usually  waited  at  the  priest's 
dwelling  until  a  favorable  wind  set  in, 
under  the  protection  of  which  they  sped 
away  on  their  fisital  course,  the  old  man 
accompanying  them  to  a  certain  rivulet, 
the  stream  of  which  they  were  directed 
to  follow  until  arriving  at  the  tree.  Fo- 
ersch goes  on  to  qxplain  how  desirous  he 
was  to  obtain  some  portion  of  this  mar- 
vellous tree  as  a  relic;  but  after  long 
waiting,  and  many  entreaties,  he  could 
only  procure  two  withered  leaves. 

Well,  Mynheer  Foersch,  there  would 
not  be  the  lightest  difficulty  in  wocuring 
leaves  of  the  upas  tree  now.  They  are 
figured  in  many  books  as  leaves  of  the 
Antiaris  toxicaria.  The  juice  of  the  tree 
is  so  remarkably  poisonous,  that  all  which 
Foersch  had  related  concerning  the  effects 


of  punctures  with  lancets  poisoned  by  con- 
tact with  it,  is  strictly  consistent  with 
what  we  know  concerning  the  power  of 
this  class  of  poisons.  Had  the  Dutch 
surgeon  not  told  his  readers  that  he  was 
satisfied  from  personal  experience  concern- 
ing the  existence  of  the  upas  tree,  and 
that  the  accounts  which  he  had  heard  re- 
specting it  were  not  overrated,  there 
would  be  not  much  to  be  said  against  his 
statements ;  for  Java  contains  upas  trees, 
and  their  juice  is  remarkably  poisonous. 
Java  also  contains  a  poison  valley,  the  air 
of  which  is  so  impure,  that  any  living 
being  which  finds  its  way  there  speedily 
falls  a  victim.  The  poison  valley  m  ques- 
tion, however,  is  not  poisonous  because  of 
the  upas  tree ;  its  circumference  is  nearer 
half  a  mile  than  otherwise,  and  the  extent 
of  its  influence  over  adjacent  parts  of  Java 
may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  particu- 
lars I  shall  presently  give. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  the  cele- 
brated Grotto  del  Cane,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Naples ;  a  grotto  so  called  because  dogs 
are  the  animals  usually  selected  to  show 
by  their  suffering  and  death  how  danger- 
ous it  is.  The  Grotto  del  Cane  may  be 
entered  by  a  grown-up  human  individual 
with  impunity,  because  the  poisonous  gas, 
on  which  its  energy  depenos,  is  so  heavy 
that  it  does  not  rise  sufficiently  high  to  be 
breathed,  though  a  dog's  nose  and  mouth, 
being  below  the  level  of  the  poisonous 
emanation,  the  animal  soon  dies.  The 
poison  valley  of  Java  is  something  like  the 
Grotto  del  Cane  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
There  is  a  difference,  however,  between 
the  two  as  regards  the  kind  of  poisonous 
gas  contained  in  each.  That  of  the  Grot- 
to del  Cane  is  carbonic  add  gas — the  same 
gas  which  is  evolved  from  burning  charcoal, 
from  ginffer-beer  and  soda-water,  cham- 
pa^e,  cider,  and  brewers'  vats ;  but  the 
poisonous  air  of  the  Java  valley  must  con- 
tain, from  the  description  we  now  have  of 
it,  other  gases  than  the  carbonic  acid. 
Most  probably  the  gas  to  which  its  energy 
is  due  is  hydrosulphuric  acid,  or  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen ;  but  the  chemical  reader 
shall  judge  for  himself  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Alexander  Loudon,  who 
visited  the  pestilential  spot  in  July,  1830. 
This  gentleman  was  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  find  natives  ready  to  take  him  to 
the  poison  valley,  which  they  hold  in 
great  dread.  A  previous  traveler  had 
a  very  faithful  account  of  it  by  the  natives, 
but  could  not  find  any  person  who  would 
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show  him  its  locality.  Mr.  Loudon  heard 
for  the  first  time  of  the  poison  valley, 
called  by  the  natives  "  Gueva  Upas,"  July 
3,  1830,  during  a  walk  one  morning  witn 
a  native  chief,  who  told  him  there  was  a 
valley  only  three  miles  from  Batum,  which 
no  peraon  could  enter  without  forfeiting 
his  life ;  and  that  the  bottom  of  the  place 
was  covered  with  the  skeletons  of  birds, 
and  beasts,  and  human  beings.  Mr.  Lou- 
don having  communicated  this  intelligence 
to  some  of  the  Dutch  authorities,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  partv  of  exploration  should 
be  made  up,  and  the  poison  valley  should 
be  visited.  "I  had  heard,"  says  Mr. 
Loudon :  ''  that  a  lake  existed  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  mountains,  and  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  approach  very  near 
the  banks  of  this  lake ;  but  of  the  poison 
valley  I  had  never  heard  before :  the  ac- 
counts of  it  now  were  so  very  extraor- 
dinary that  I  did  not  believe  them." 

Early  on  the  4th  of  July,  1830,  Mr. 
Loudon  and  his  fellow  excursionists  set 
out  on  their  exploration.  The  valley,  as 
correctly  stated  by  the  natives,  was  only 
three  miles  from  Batum.  So  far  was  there 
from  being  an  absence  of  vegetation  in  its 
vicinity,  as  had  been  anticipated,  that  a 
Mr.  Daendels — a  gentleman  in  the  Dutch 
service — ordered  a  path  to  be  made 
through  the  dense  brushwood,  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  explorers.  Mr.  Lou- 
don took  \idth  him  two  dogs  and  some 
fowls,  as  subjects  of  experiment.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they  left 
their  horses,  and  scrambled  up  the  moun- 
tain side,  holding  on  for  secuiifcy  by  the 
branches  of  trees.  The  expl-irers  were 
very  much  &tigued  before  they  got  up, 
the  path  being  very  steep  and  slippery. 
When  within  a  few  yards  of  the  edge  of 
the  valley,  a  sickening,  nauseous,  suffocat- 
ing smell  was  experienced ;  but  no  sooner 
(lid  Mr.  Loudon  and  his  companions  come 
close  to  the  place,  than  the  smell  ceased. 
Mr.  Loudon  shall  now  speak  a  few  words 
for  himself:  "  We  were  lost  in  astonish- 
ment," he  relates,  "  at  the  awful  scene 
below  us.  The  valley  was  an  oval  exca- 
vation, about  half  a  mile  in  circumference 
— its  depth  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet. 
The  bottom  quite  flat;  no  vegetation — 
not  even  a  blade  of  grass — but  abundance 
of  stones  like  river  stones  in  appearance,  and 
covered  thickly  with  skeletons  of  human 
beings,  tigers,  pigs,  deer,  peacocks,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  birds  and  animals." 
Mr.  Loudon,  as  soon  as  his  first  impressions 


had  abated,  began  to  look  about  for  the 
cause  of  the  desolation  there  apparent. 
He  examined  for  clefts  or  crevices,  through 
which  the  escape  of  gas  might  take  place, 
but  he  could  not  find  any.  The  bottom 
of  the  valley  appeared  unbroken,  and  to 
be  composed  of  a  white  sandy  materiaL 
The  siaes  of  the  valley,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, were  found  covered  with  vegetation, 
both  trees  and  shrubs.  One  adventurous 
person  proposed  to  enter  the  valley — a 
proposal,  however,  which  Mr.  Loudon 
considerately  declined,  and  which  the  pro- 
poser himself  did  not  carry  into  practice. 
All  managed,  however,  by  exercising 
^eat  care,  to  descend  within  eighteen 
feet  of  the  bottom.  Still  no  difficulty  of 
breathing  was  experienced ;  only  a  sickly, 
nauseous  smell.  The  deadly  character  of 
the  emanations  of  the  valley  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  result  of  certain  painful 
experiments  made.  A  dog  was  fiistened 
to  the  end  of  a  bamboo,  eighteen  feet 
long,  and  sent  in.  Some  menS>er8  of  tlie 
party  had  stop-watches,  by  which  the 
exact  duration  of  life  in  the  valley  was  de- 
termined. In  ten  seconds  the  animal  fell 
on  his  back,  overcame  by  the  poiaonous 
^as;  he  neither  barked  nor  moved  his 
hmbs,  but  continued  breathing  for  about 
eighteen  minutes.  The  second  dog  broke 
loose  from  the  bamboo,  and  walked  in  of 
his  own  accord  to  the  spot  where  the 
other  dog  was  lying.  He  then  stood 
quite  still  for  ten  seconds,  when  he  fell  on 
his  back,  and  only  continued  to  breathe 
for  seven  minutes. 

The  first  of  the  fowls  was  now  thrown 
in;  it  died  in  a  minute  and  a  hal£  A 
second  fowl  was  dead  before  touching  the 
ground.  On  the  side  of  the  valley,  <qppo- 
site  to  where  Mr.  Loudon  stood,  he  saw 
the  skeleton  of  a  human  being  bleached 
quite  white,  and  lying  on  a  large  stone. 
The  skeleton  was  lyi)ig  on  its  back,  with  the 
ri^ht  hand  under  the  head.  Mr.  London 
wished  to  procure  this  skeleton,  but  he  was 
unable  to  do  so.  This,  and  oUier  hunum 
skeletons  existing  in  the  poison  valley,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  those  of  rebels, 
who,  pursued  from;  the  main  road,  had 
taken  refuse  here,  ignorant  of  the  fatal 
nature  of  the  place.  Until  fidrly  into  the 
valley,  a  stranger  would  not  be  made 
aware  of  the  character  of  the  spot ;  and, 
once  in,  there  is  no  return. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Loudon,  when  he 
was  about  it,  did  not  procure  a  bottlefol 
of  the  gas  which  pervades  this  poisonous 
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locality.  Had  he  done  so,  analysis  might 
have  settled  the  nature  of  it.  The  chemi- 
cal reader,  however,  will  be  convinced, 
from  various  points  of  the  description, 
that  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  if  not  the 
sole  gaseous  poison  there,  must  be  a  con- 
stituent of  it  to  a  very  large  degree. 
And  a  very  terrible  poison  it  is,  too. 
Some  years  ago  a  cnrious  experiment  Vas 
made  with  it  at  the  Veterinary  College  of 
Lyons.  The  object  proposed  was  to  de- 
termine whether  a  horse  could  be  killed 
with  it  by  mere  absorption  through  the 
skin.  For  this  purpose  the  poor  animal 
was  inclosed,  all  but  the  head,  in  an  india- 
rubber  bag,  containing  air  mixed  with 
twelve  per  cent  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  The  conditions  of  the  experiment 
of  course  permitted  the  h'orse  to  breathe 
atmospheric  air;  nevertheless  he  died. 
Thi8  is  the  gas  which  accmavlates  in 
graveyards^  cesspools^  and  other  'places 
where  animal  matter  is  collected.  Acci- 
dents originating  with  it  have  been  par- 
ticularly frequent  at  Paris,  where  the  con- 
ditions are  such  that  large  amounts  of 
animal  matter  accumulate,  and  are  allowed 
to  remain  for  considerable  periods  in  do- 
mestic establishments.  Surely  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the 
community  ought  to  be  stirred  up  by  the 
reflection,  that  through  our  want  oi  cau- 
tion we  are  often  allowing  the  very  gases 
that  constitute  the  destructive  properties 
of  the  upas  valley  to  do  their  deadly  work 
upon  the  population  in  the  midst  of  us. 

T^  ere  it  desirable  for  any  reason  to 
purify  the  poison-valley  of  Java,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  description  of 
the  locality  furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  Loudon, 
that  it  could  be  effected  by  the  exercise  of 
moderate  engineering  skiU.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  like  carbonic  acid  gas,  is 


very  heavy ;  it  remains  at  the  bottom  of 
a  vessel  just  as  a  liquid  would  do.  If, 
therefore,  the  poison-valley  were  tapped, 
like  a  barrel,  at  its  lowest  part,  all  the  foul 
air  would  run  away,  and,  mixing  with  the 
external  air,  would  soon  be  diluted  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  practical  harm  would 
ensue.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
mixed  with  air  in  very  small  proportions, 
it  may  be  breathed  with  impunity.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  breathe  it  every  day  of 
our  lives,  especially  such  as  of  us  as  live 
in  cities ;  nay,  it  is  continually  evolved 
from  our  hair.  A  curious  point  may  here 
be  mentioned  in  reference  to  this  evolu- 
tion :  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  the  pro- 
perty of  turning  black  certain  metallic 
compounds  which  are  brought  in  contact 
with  it.  Amongst  the  metallic  compounds 
in  question,  those  of  lead  and  bismuth  are 
conspicuous.  If,  therefore,  hair  be  smeared 
with  a  paste  into  which  litharge  (oxide  of 
lead)  enters,  and  cutaneous  exhalation  re- 
tarded by  a  cap  of  oilskin,  the  hair  is  dyed 
black,  although  the  dye  itself  be  light  red. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  ordinary  hair-dye. 
That  oxide  of  bismuth  is  changed  to  black, 
has  been  discovered  by  ladies  more  than 
once,  to  their  cost.  Some  mineral  waters, 
amongst  which  that  of  Harrowgate  is  a 
&miliar  example,  contain  this  offensive  gas 
dissolved ;  and  oxide  of  bismuth,  owmg 
to  its  pearly  whiteness,  has  sometimes 
been  used  as  a  skin-pigment.  Certain 
incautious  fair  ones  have  before  now 
emerged  from  a  bath  of  Harrowgate 
waters  in  a  most  alarming  state  of  black- 
ness, the  cause  of  which  the  chemical 
reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  xmderstand. 
The  blackness,  however,  is  not  permanent ; 
and  if  the  accident  causes  a  laay  to  reflect 
on  the  folly  of  usin^  skin-cosmetics,  it  will 
not  have  occurred  m  vain. 


MORNING   ON   LAKE   CONSTANCE. 


Still  lake,  sweet  lake, 

Rippling  on  the  shore, 
To-day  thy  sunny  wavelets  make 

Their  old  laments  no  more. 

Fresh  breeze,  morning  breeze, 
Wandering  through  the  air, 

To-day  thou  dancest  o'er  the  seas, 
Instead  of  battling  there. 


Sweet  flowers,  color'd  flowers, 

Waving  on  your  stems. 
To-day  'twas  dew,  not  heavy  showers, 

Dower'd  you  with  gems. 

Everywhere  the  sun  shines  bright, 

Or  else  the  earth  is  groen, 
And  birds  sing  out  their  heart's  delight 

In  leafy  nooks  unseen. 
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OUR  WISH;  OR,  THE  CHILD  OF  AFFECTION. 


PART  I. 

I  WAS  past  my  first  youth  before  I  met 
Paula  Clive,  and  she  was  no  longer  a  girl. 
I  well  remember  seeing  her  tall  figure 
standing  erect,  and  with  a  sort  of  dignity 
that  had  a  suspicion  of  haughtiness  absent 
it,  under  the  central  chandelier  of  Lady 
Craven's  brilliant  drawing-room.  It  was 
at  one  of  her  ladyship's  conversazioni^  or, 
as  she  preferred  callmg  her  weekly  reu- 
nions, "  festivals  of  lions."  On  this  occa- 
sion, I,  precious  in  her  dilettante  eyes  as  a 
scientific  lion,  had  been  entreated,  teased, 
and  persuaded  into  coming — the  most 
effectual  persuasion,  after  all,  lying  in  her 
passing  announcement  that : 

"  Miss  Clive  will  be  with  me.  Oh  !  I 
forgot — of  course  you  never  read  those 
kind  of  things.  But  she  is  a  most  inte- 
resting person.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  visit  my  cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halli- 
well,  in  Staffordshire,  this  year ;  and  Mr. 
Clive  is  curate  of  their  parish.  Singular 
isn't  it,  for  a  clergymen's  daughter  to 
write  such  books  ?  Now,  I  assure  you — 
if  you'll  only  come "  etc. 

I  consented,  and  was 'relieved  of  the 
hospitable  lady's  voluble  attentions.  She 
had  wrongly  concluded  that  I "  never  read 
those  kind  of  books" — ^novels,  to  Avit.  I 
had  been  struck  by  an  extract  in  a  news- 
paper from  one  of  Miss  Clive's  fictions, 
and  had  been  led  to  read  the  whole  of  it ; 
and  also  the  one  or  two  other  books  that 
bore  her  name.  Their  cliief  attraction  to 
mo  was,  that  they  were  real,  and  not  ro- 
mantic, and  dealt  more  in  facts  than  in 
sentiments.  Under  the  veil  of  fiction,  I 
saw  sufficiently  evident  a  sort  of  passion- 
ate radicalism,  social,  moral,  and  religious 
— an  impetuous  disdain  of  shams  —  an 
eager,  enthusiastic  yearning  after  some 
truth,  be  it  comely  or  u^ly,  under  the 
heap  of  fair-seeming  falsities  with  which 
modem  life  bincrustcd.  I  saw  all  this,  and 
it  aroused  in  me  a  keen  interest  for  the 
writer — ^a  woman  so  unlike  most  other 


women — ^nay,  of  a  mind  whose  depth  and 
bravery  must  exceed,  I  thought,  most 
men's.  I  was  anxious  to  see  her,  and 
when,  as  I  have  said,  I  entered  Lady  Cra- 
ven's saloon,  I  stood  for  some  little  time 
contemplating  the  tall  lady  under  the 
chandelier,  who  was  at  once  pointed  to 
me  as  "  the  authoress  of  that  queer  book." 

She  was  handsome — her  presence  would 
have  commanded  attention  even  if  she 
had  not  been  celebrated  beforehand.  Her 
voice  peculiar,  too ;  and  I  always  had 
great  faith  in  voices;  I  liked  hers ;  it  was 
no  musical  murmur,  neither  was  it  high- 
toned,  nor  sharply  modulated — ^but  it  was 
clear,  decided,  tuneftil,  with  a  certain  vi- 
bration in  it  like  that  of  a  firmly-smitten 
violin  string. 

Presently  we  were  introduced.  At  the 
sound  of  my  name,  I  noticed  her  cheek 
flush  faintly,  and  a  spark  seemed  to  qiiiver 
in  her  eye  for  an  instant.  And  when,  as 
she  bent  toward  me,  she  said  she  **  was 
glad  to  know  Mr.  Heber,"  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  took  the  words  of  oonrse 
in  a  Hteral  sense,  and  believed  them.  We 
conversed  for  a  little  while  on  pasmng 
topics — nothing  more, — and  then  both  oi 
us  were  compelled  by  our  exigSante  hostess 
to  bestow  our  attention  in  other  direc- 
tions. But  later  in  the  evening  we  were 
able  to  resume  our  talk,  and  this  time  we 
plunged  more  into  "  the  heart  of  things." 
I,  at  least,  found  it  possible  to  see  some- 
what deeply  into  her  mind ;  and  I  was  not 
disappointed  in  what  I  discovered.  It  was 
a  good,  true,  honest,  fearless  spirit,  Bach  as 
I  honored — such  as  I  had  long  since  been 
tempted  to  decide  did  not  exist  in  the 
world.  Intercourse  with  it  was  like  breast* 
ing  a  strong  wind  with  a  saline  arom*  in 
its  breath.  It  was  healthful  and  oheering 
to  inhale  it.  I  took  delight  in  the  bol^ 
ness  and  bravery  of  her  spirit.  I  gloried 
in  her  fi-eedom  from  conventional  ]^reja- 
dice — her  daring  disregard  of  traditions 
and  opinions.  All  those  slavish  fetters 
that  now-a-days  trammel  women's 
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pinchins  and  curbing  them  to  a  like  degree 
of  weakness  and  nelplessness,  this  one 
woman,  at  least,  had  cast  off. 

Yes,  I  was  glad  to  know  her.  I  could 
have  laughed  at  myself  for  the  mtemal  re- 
luctance with  which  I  quitted  Lady  Cra- 
ven's house  that  night ;  and  when,  a  week 
afterward,  one  of  her  ladyship's  dainty 
billets  invited  me  to  a  ^'  select  breakfast 
party — the  very  creme  de  la  cr^me  of  lite- 
rary and  artistic  London"  —  I  was  abso- 
lutely led  to  accept,  shrewdly  judging  that, 
as  Auss  Olive  was  staying  at  her  house,  I 
should  be  sure  to  see  ner  again  on  the  oc- 
casion. I  was  disappointed.  Properly 
enough,  I  sharply  told  myself,  for  having 
indulged  in  such  vain  foolery  of  anticipa- 
tion. No ;  Miss  Clive  was  not  there.  She 
had  been  summoned  home  the  previous 
day  to  her  fiither,  who  was  ill. 

"You  know  he  is  a  clergyman,"  said 
Lady  Craven,  between  sipping  her  choco- 
late and  toying  with  the  fragment  of  p4t6 
lying  on  her  plate,  "  and  Puseyite  to  the 
last  degree,  1  understand.  An  odd  con- 
junction, isn't  it,  of  High  Churchism  and 
those  reforming,  discontented  with  every 
present  state  of  things  novels  of  hers  ? 
And  they  are  strongly  attached  to  one 
another,  I  believe.  She  lost  her  mother 
years  ago.  And  she  is  very  good  and  ac- 
tive in  the  parish — ^visits  the  sick,  helps 
the  poor,  and  so  forth ;  but  never  teaches 
in  the  schools,  I'm  told.  In  fact,  with  her 
writing  and  her  hard  studies  (you  know 
she  reads  Grek  and  Hebrew,  and  all  sorts 
of  out  of  the  way  languages !),  she  can  not 
have  much  leisure.  She  is  an  extraordi- 
nary woman,  certainly.  I  like  her  very 
much.  So  original :  not  the  least  like  the 
hackneyed  type  of  literary  woman." 

Some  months  passed  on.  I  had  not 
forgotten  ;  for  the  impressions  made  on 
that  portion  of  myself  which  was  devoted 
to  human  interests  were  always  far  too 
few  to  be  easily  or  speedily  erased.  There- 
fore, one  day,  when  I  was  looking  over 
my  note-book  of  engagements  for  the 
coming  autumn,  it  was  with  a  curious 
thrill  that  I  recognized  the  name  of  the 
provincial  town  near  which  Miss  Clive 
lived  as  one  of  the  places  where  I  was  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures. 

And  when,  at  the  appointed  time,  I 
took  my  place  on  the  platform  of  the  spa- 
cious "  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute" 
of  that  important  manufiicturing  borough, 
I  could  not,  or  did  not,  choose  to  refrain 
from  a  searching  gaze  at  my  audience,  to  | 


try  and  discover  amid  that  strange  sea  of 
unfamiliar  £ices  one  face  that  I  well  re- 
membered. I  saw  it.  In  one  of  the  fore- 
most ranks,  seated  beside  Lady  Craven's 
cousin,  the  lady  of  the  manor,  I  saw  again 
the  nale,  significant  &ce,  lit  with  its  won- 
derfully eloquent  eyes.  Those  eyes!  I 
saw  them  more  than  once  when  I  was  not 
looking  at  them.  It  seemed  marvellously 
natural  to  see  her  again,  like  recalling  the 
notes  of  some  well-known  tune.    *    *    * 

WeU,  the  lecture  finished,  I  was  drain- 
ing a  glass  of  water  in  the  committee- 
room,  when  a  message  was  brought  to  me 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  HalliweU.  Would  I 
kindly  allow  them  a  minute's  interview  ? 
And  presently  I  stood  face  to  fece  with 
Miss  Clive,  and  this  lady  and  gentleman, 
the  latter  of  whom  I  already  was  slightly 
acquainted  with.  In  brief,  it  resulted  in 
nay  being  invited  to  become  a  guest  at  the 
Mianor  House  during  my  stay  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  my  acceptance  of 'the  prof- 
fered kindness. 

And  we  all  drove  to  the  Manor  House 
together;  but  there  Miss  Clive  left  us. 
She  could  not  be  longer  away  from  her 
father,  whose  health,  it  seemed,  was  still 
precarious.  That  night  when,  after  a  dull 
mterval  of  talk  with  my  host  and  hostess, 
I  was  at  length  alone,  I  was  somewhat 
puzzled  at  myself.  What  motives  had  in- 
duced me  to  become  a  guest  in  this  house? 
I  did  not  like  the  people,  nor  the  place 
particularly.  Why,  and  for  what,  had  I 
riven  up  mv  independence  at  my  inn? 
Why,  and  for  what?  Then  I  remem- 
bered, or  thought  I  only  then  remem- 
bered, the  plan  for  the  next  day — a  visit 
to  Gale  Falls,  twelve  miles  off — and  we 
were  to  call  for  Miss  Clive.  She  was  to 
go  with  us. 

The  excursion  to  Gale  Falls  was  one  of 
many  similar  pleasures.  Yes,  they  were 
pleasures.  Excellent  Miles  HalliweU,  I 
owed  thee  much  I  Even  the  pair  of  gray 
horses  that  drew  our  barouche  have  a 
place  in  my  grateful  remembrance.  It 
was  autumn  weather,  such  as  I  never  re- 
member before — soft,  shining,  exquisitely, 
tremulously  beautifiil.  The  sunsets  espe- 
cially had  a  strange  loveliness  in  them. 
They  came  nearer  to  me ;  I  saw  them 
more  clearly,  more  vividly,  both  with  the 
eyes  of  the  body  and  the  eyes  of  the  mind. 
Moreover,  they  always  seemed  to  me  to 
have  some  significance  as  regai"ded  myself 
— I  was  going  to  say  ourselves,  for  Miss 
Clive,  it  happened  generally,  saw  them 
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with  me.  If  I  had  been  a  painter,  and 
could  have  nailed  those  sunsets  to  a  piece 
of  canvas,  as  some  one  or  two  painters 
have  done  in  the  course  of  many  centuries, 
I  could,  I  think,  go  over  glibly  every 
smallest  detail  of  that  time,  by  the  mere 
looking  at  the  pictured  memoranda  of 
those  radiant  half-hours.  They  seemed  to 
condense  into  one  drop  of  light  the  whole 
luster  of  the  bygone  day. 

We  suited  one  another — ^Paula  Clive 
and  I.  There  are  various  kinds  and  de- 
grees, evert  in  love.  It  was  no  enthusias- 
tic, [lassionate  affection  that  I  felt  for  her 
— although,  perhaps,  the  love  partook  of 
the  best  part  both  of  enthusiasm  and  pas- 
sion, in  the  intense  reality  that  caused  it 
to  be  interwoven  with  my  life  so  com- 
pletely. It  grew  to  be  as  much  a  part  of 
the  various,  multiform  personality  that  I 
call  wie,  as  the  eyes  whereby  I  see,  or  the 
soul  wherewith  I  feeL  She  suited  me. 
The  thoughts  she  expressed  aroused 
echoes  in  my  spirit  which,  it  seemed,  were 
waiting  to  be  aroused.  And  the  recondite 
beliefs,  speculations,  hopes,  and  doubts 
that  I  sometimes  confessed,  were  her  own 
also.  I  could  see  it  by  the  flash  of  sym- 
pathy that  lit  her  face.  She  had  believed 
and  doubted,  hoped  and  imagined,  the 
self-same  things.  So,  in  her  face,  I  oflen 
saw  looks  that  must  have  been,  I  thought, 
familiar  to  me  in  my  very  infancy.  Her 
smile  would  sometimes  send  my  thoughts 
voyaging  back  upon  the  misty  sea  of  the 
past,  with,  as  it  seemed,  a  new  compass  to 
steer  by,  a  new  light  to  lead.  I  could  be- 
lieve the  eastern  fable  of  twin-created 
souls,  in  lookhig  on  and  listening  to  her. 

But  I  am  not  goin^  to  enlarge  on  this 
period.  I  always  feela certain  reluctance 
when  I  am  expressing  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  those  days ;  or,  indeed,  when  I 
express  my  thoughts  of  her  at  any  time. 
But  I  would  have  you  to  understand  that 
I  am  not  romantic,  nor  poetical,  nor  ima- 
ginative. In  those  days  I  used  to  believe 
myself  entirely  free  from  such  "weak- 
nesses." Neither  then,  nor  at  any  time, 
was  it  my  habit  to  be  demonstrative  of 
any  state  of  feeling  within  myself.  Ex- 
ternally, at  least,  1  have  always  been  a 
quiet,  staid,  matter-of-fact  man.  In  relat- 
ing to  yon  my  history  iioxo^  it  may  be  that 
I  can  not  but  unconsciously  color  it  with 
those  feelings  intensified  by  time  and 
thought,  which  when  felt  I  scarcely  recog- 
nized. But  I  am  not  a  romancist ;  I  can 
simply  Bet  down  &cts ;  and  feelings  such 


as  these  that  I  tell  you  of  are  &ct8,  stub- 
bom  as  any  demonstrated  by  science. 
«  *  *  *  * 

The  day  before  I  was  to  leave  the 
neighborhood,  I  bad  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Clive.  I  told  him  I  loved  his  dauebter 
— ^that  she  loved  me — ^that  we  asked  his 
consent  to  our  marriage.  The  old  man 
was  much  amazed — ^that  I  had  expected  ; 
but  he  seemed  troubled  also  by  an  amount 
of  perplexity  and  indecision  which  I,  in 
my  turn,  was  surprised  at.  The  cause 
came  out  at  last — ^my  reli^ous  opinions. 
Scientific  men  have  a  bad  reputation  with 
the  Church,  and  m^  belief,  or  rather  un- 
beliefs, were  suiticiently  patent  to  the  inr 
telligent  public  at  large  to  render  it  no 
marvel  that  the  Rev.  Charles  Clive  should 
have  heard  of  them. 

Poor  old  man !  he  found  mnch  difficulty 
in  stating  this  to  me.  He  was  gentle, 
good,  and  feeble,  in  heart  and  intellect — 
a  type  of  a  class  that  I,  for  one,  had  not 
haa  much  experience  of.  In  his  weakness 
I  was  ready  to  believe ;  but  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  straightforward  sincerity 
and  the  indomitable,  although  meek-seem- 
ing, steadiness  with  which  he  finally  gave 
me  my  answer. 

He  spoke  even  firmly  then,  although  it  * 
was  after  much  nervous  hesitation,  and 
many  awkward  half-finished  sentences. 
He  told  me  he  appreciated  the  advantages 
which  (he  was  pleased  to  say)  were  offered 
by  connection  with  a  man  distinguished 
as  myself.  And  the  words  of  compliment 
assumed  a  curious  air  of  truthfulness  as  he 
uttered  them  in  his  quavering  voice. 
Also — and  there  the  accents  grew  yet 
more  unassured — he  knew  that  Panla 
loved  me ;  and  he  could  not  bear  to  pain 
her — to  cause  her  grie£  "  But,  sir,"  said 
he,  with  sudden  firmness,  '^  I  can  not  |^ve 
my  daughter  to  an  unbeliever.  I  oonld 
never  look  her  mother  in  the  fiice,  when  I 
meet  her  in  heaven,  if  I  did.  No,  dr ;  I 
can  not.    Do  not  ask  me." 

He  looked  beseechingly  at  me,  his 
clasped  hands  trembling.  Nevertheless, 
though  he  trembled,  I  noted  with  some 
perplexity  the  unflinching  brightness  of 
the  eyes  he  fixed  on  me.  In  them  burned 
a  light  I  could  not  understand,  even  as, 
in  his  tone  and  manner,  were  manifest  a 
strength  and  resolution  incomprehensible 
to  me,  because  so  incongruous  with  my 
gauge  of  his  character. 

Ilowbeit,  whatever  was  the  cause  of  his 
courageous  decision,  I  saw  it  was  nseless 
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to  attempt  to  combat  it  then  and  there ;  | 
and  I  therefore  at  once  assured  him  I 
should  not  weary  him  by  my  entreaties. 
I  merely  hinted  that  I  thought  his  objec- 
tion strange,  considering  that  Paula  Chve, 
clergyman's  daughter  though  she  was,  al- 
ready shared  my  own  doubts,  (I  used  that 
mild  word,J  and  believed  in  very  many  of 
my  own  tneories.  He  said  nothing  to 
this,  onlv  looked  again  at  me  with  the 
curious,  helpless,  entreating  gaze  which  I 
could  not  quite  reconcile  with  the  deter- 
mination he  displayed.    So  I  left  him. 

I  went  to  Paula,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
garden,  under  a  grand  old  horse-chestnut- 
tree  that  stood  sentinel  at  the  very  end  of 
the  domain.  She  looked  up  from  her 
book  as  I  came  near,  with  the  still  elo- 
quent smile  which,  on  her  £stce,  was  as 
beautiful  as  it  was  rare.  I  smiled  in 
answer,  for  I  did  not  feel  at  all  seriously 
troubled  by  Mr.  Olive's  obduracy.  In  fact, 
I  was  more  puzzled  than  annoyed.  I  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  find  men  so 
stanch  and  uncompromising  m  their  ad- 
herence to  their  beliefs  as  was  this  old 
man,  for  all  his  apparent  weakness  and 
gentleness.  As  I  have  said,  I  could  not 
understand  it.  I  had  known  men  eminent 
•far  talent,  leamiuK)  strength  and  capacity 
of  intellect,  and  I  valued  them  accord- 
ingly. Also,  because  I  prized  my  own 
honor,  and  had  due  respect  for  my  own 
conscience,  I  believed  in  other  men's  hon- 
orableness  and  conscientiousness.  But  it 
was  only  to  a  certain  extent.  I  could  not 
believe  in  a  man  abiding  conscientiously 
by  this  faith  in  what  I  held  must  not  only 
be,  but  seem,  utterly  chimerical  to  any 
sound,  clear  intellect.  Therefore  I  landed 
at  last  in  the  conviction  that  Paula's  father 
was  not  so  much  to  be  admired  for  his 
consistency,  as  compassionated  for  his  blind 
adherence  to  a  creed.  He  was  not  the 
first  by  many  whom  I,  fi-om  my  height  of 
superior  knowledge,  and  in  the  daring 
courage  of  a  strong  brain  and  a  nature 
able  to  stand  alone,  had  .so  pitied — so 
looked  down  upon. 

However,  I  told  Paula,  and  was  newly 
amazed  to  note  the  earnest,  deep-feeling 
seriousness  with  which  she  heard  what  her 
fiiither  had  said.  Nay,  when  I  had  con- 
cluded, and  after  a  silence  during  which 
she  turned  her  head  aside,  and  seemed  to 
be  idly  paving  with  one  of  the  fan-like 
leaves  of  the  tree,  I  saw  two  tears  fall 
upon  her  lap — the  first  tears  I  had  ever 
seen  her  shed. 


"  Why,  Paula— what  is  this  ?'» 

She  looked  at  me,  neither  ashamed  nor 
with  any  other  shadaof  self-consciousness; 
but  there  was  a  peculiar  softness  in  her 
face,  such  as  I  haa  never  noted  before. 

"  I  must  make  my  poor  fisither  very  un- 
happy," she  presently  said,  with  her  usual 
simplicity  and  directness  of  diction.  "  I 
wish  it  were  not  so."    ' 

She  paused,  and  seemed  meditating; 
the  softness  grew  and  ^rew  in  her  face — 
the  "  level  fronting  eyehds"  trembled,  and 
again  the  tears  came,  but  this  time  rested 
unshed.  I  could  hardly  bear  to  see  the 
tender  beauty  of  her  look ;  albeit  I  stood 
Quietly  watching  and  analyzing  every  in- 
nection  of  her  face,  with  what  may  have 
seemed  the  grave,  dispassionate  regard 
proper  to  a  savant. 

"If  my  mother  had  lived,"  she  next 
said,  in  a  loving,  lingering,  low-toned 
voice,  that  was  as  strange  to  hear  as  were 
her  tears  to  see,  "  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent.   I  should  have  been  different." 

"  How  so,  Paula  ?" 

"I  should  have  believed  as  she  be- 
lieved. I  remember  when  she  died,  and 
said,  '  God  take  care  of  my  child' — ^I  al- 
most felt  the  blessing  descending  upon 
me.  I  never  doubted  then — ^I  never  knew 
what  distrust  and  uncertainty  were, 
then " 

"  You  were  a  child." 

"  Yes."  She  was  silent  some  minutes. 
Then  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  me,  with  a 
slow,  sweet  smile.  "  I  am  glad  I  have 
been  a  child,"  she  said. 

"  But  you  would  not  wish  to  grow  back- 
ward, and  become  one  now  ?" 

She  did  not  answer. 

"  You  would  not  exchange  even  the  least 
beautiful  truth  for  the  fairest  of  illusions  ?" 

"  No — oh !  no  I"  she  replied,  earnestly ; 
and  she  rose,  and  leaned  upon  my  arm, 
and  pressed  her  brow  upon  my  shoulder, 
murmuring,  half  to  herself,  the  old,  often- 
repeated  words  of  Othello,  " '  'Tis  better 
as  it  is — 'tis  better  as  it  is.' " 

Then  we  began  to  talk  over  the  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Chve's  disapprobation  oi  our 
marriage.  I  was  thoroughly  unprepared 
for  the  firm  decision  with  which  she  de- 
clared that  until  his  consent  was  obtained 
the  marriage  must  not  be.  But  she  be- 
lieved that  when  he  saw  her  happiness 
was  concerned,  he  would  not  long  remain 
inexorable.  I  said  nothing,  but  mused  on 
the  possibility  of  employing  other  means 
of  moving  the  old  man's  resolution. 
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Circumstances  soon  made  for  them- 
selves a  way.  Mr.  Clive,  like  most  men 
of  his  calibre,  had  a  b^bit  of  pinninpj  his 
practice,  if  not  his  faith,  on  the  opinions 
of  at  least  one  other  man.  He  had  an  in- 
ordinate respect  and  reverence  for  the 
great  man  of  the  parish,  JVL-.  Ilalliwell — 
the  clever,  benevolent,  much-beloved 
squire  and  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  he 
might  have  found  many  a  worse  monitor. 
Mr.  Ilalliwell  was  a  thorough  type  of  re- 
spectable goodness.  He  loved  Ids  coun- 
try, his  Church,  and  his  Queen— every 
thhig,  in  fact,  that  it  is  proper  and  advisa- 
ble for  a  man  to  love ;  while  he  hated  no- 
thing, not  even  radicals  and  dissenters, 
merely  reserving  for  those  benighted 
classes  a  calm  and  gentleman-like  compas- 
sion. It  is  ^nth  such  men,  I  think,  that 
the  world  seems  to  thrive  most  flourish- 
ingly. Certainly  his  tenants  were  never 
insolvent — his  speculations  never  failed — 
while  as  to  minor  matters,  his  house,  his 
grounds,  and  his  stables  were  perfect 
models  of  fortunate  as  well  as  judicious 
arrangement. 

With  Mr.  Halliwell  I  wsis  on  excellent 
terms.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
valued  my  society  and  friendship  for  many 
reasons.  I  had  a  fmid  of  information  at 
disposal  that  was  continually  happening 
to  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  farming  ana 
gardening  operations.  Moreover,  I  had 
been  able  to  render  him  important  aid  in 
bringing  under  official  notice  an  ingenious 
agricultural  invention  of  his — I  forget  now 
of  what  nature ;  but  I  might  have  saved 
his  life,  I  think,  and  made  less  impression 
ui)on  his  sense  of  obligation. 

I  suj)pose,  after  I  left  the  Manor  House, 
Mr.  Clive  took  the  worthy  squire  into  his 
confidence,  and  much  consultation  ensued. 
Howbeit,  only  a  k\y  days  after  my  de- 
parture, I  received  a  letter,  signed  "  Miles 
Halliwell,"  stating,  that  he  and  his  excel- 
lent and  reverend  fiiend  had  been  consid- 
ering various  questions  in  which  I  was  in- 
terested— would  I  kindly  join  them  an  the 
ensuing  Saturday?  as  my  correspondent 
especially  thought  it  desirable  I  should  do 
so ;  and  he  concluded  with  some  vague 

suggestions  of  "  possible  results,"  etc. 
*  *  «  *  * 

In  brief,  the  final  result  arrived  at,  in 
two  separate  committees  of  the  clergyman 
and  the  squire,  the  squire  and  myself^  was 
satisfactory  in  the  higliest  degree.  It  was 
Mr.  Halliweirs  acute,  clejir-seeing  judg- 
ment which  at  once  hit  upon  the  solution 


of  the  difficulty.  Provided  Paula  Clive 
and  Lewis  Heber  were  married  according 
to  the  form  appointed  by  the  Church  of 
'  England,  he  could  see  no  reasonable  ob- 
stacle to  the  union.  And  to  this  argu- 
ment, after  some  deliberation,  and  a  good 
deal  of  reasoning  and  persuasion  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Halliwell,  Paula's  father 
yielded.  I  was  then  asked  if  I  had  any 
objection  to  my  part  of  the  agreement ; 
to  which,  with  gravity,  T  rephed  in  the 
negative ;  and  I  went,  w^ith  the  old  man's 
formal  consent,  to  ask  Paula  to  name  oar 
marriage-day. 

But  here  I  met  with  an  unexpected  op- 
position. I  shall  never  forget  tne  sudden 
and  brilliant  joy  that  lit  up  her  face  with 
a  wonderful  dawn  of  radiance  when  she 
saw  me — heard  what  I  had  to  tell ;  and 
clasped  my  hand,  as  if  to  assure  lierself  it 
>vas  real.  But,  then,  how  she  shrunk  back, 
and  what  a  pale  shadow  came  over  her — 
even  to  her  very  figure,  I  thought — when 
I  told  her  the  condition,  named  by  me 
very  much  as  a  matter  of  coiurse. 

"  Oh,  not  that !  Lewis,  not  that !"  she 
said,  tremulously. 

I  laughed  at  her  at  first,  but  not  for 
long.  I  soon  saw  that  even  I  most  sub- 
mit to  recognize  her  scruples  as  something 
more  than  a  sickly  fancy,  unworthy  her 
high  womanly  sense  and  feeling.  No 
force  of  argument,  no  persistency  of  lo^c, 
had  power  to  move  her  from  the  position 
she  assumed.  "  She  could  not  for  en>e- 
diency  subscribe  by  lip  or  action  to  what 
her  lieart  did  not  believe.  She  would  not 
contemplate  so  hideous  a  wrong." 

"  Wrong !  To  whom,  Paula  ?"  I  asked. 

She  paused  a  minute,  and  clasped  her 
hands  hurriedly,  as  if  in  a  kind  of  spasm 
of  mental  pain. 

"To  myself,  if  to  nothing  else^^she 
then  answered.  "I  could  not  bear  to 
look  into  my  own  heart — ^I  could  not  en- 
dure the  chafings  of  my  own  oonsdence, 
if  I  stooped  to  such  turpitude.  I,  who 
liave  cried  out  against  hypocrisies  whiohi 
compared  with  this,  were  excusable  and 
harmless!  I  to  sin  against  the  law  of 
truth,  which  you  yourself  confess  beaafr 
ful  and  worthy  of  obedience !  Lewis,  do 
not  ask  me  to  play  tnutor  to  my  oidj 
faith !" 

I  listened  to  her  without  intormptiag 
the  passionate  flood  of  words,  so  unBks 
her  usual  calm  and  almost  reticent  maih 
ner  of  speech.  I  watched  the  chaaging 
flush  on  lier  cheek — the  sparkle  that  ahoiie 
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with  almost  a  lurid  luster  in  her  eyes.  I 
tried  to  interpret  to  myself  these  signs  of 
something  new  and  strange  to  the  still, 
contained  nature  of  Paula  Clive.  But  I 
was  not  then  learned  enough  in  the  mys- 
teries of  a  woman's  heart  to  be  able  to 
translate  it  aright.  I  remember  my  first 
thought  was,  that  her  love  for  me  was  less 
than  I  had  imagined.  Also,  I  sighed  to 
myself  recognizing  the  weakness  inherent, 
it  must  be,  to  feminine  humanity,  since 
even  Paula  was  not  exempt  from  it — ^the 
weakness  which  was  betrayed  in  the  inde- 
scribably hopeless,  helpless  tone  in  which 
she  uttered  the  last  three  words.  And  I 
marveled  why  it  was  that  this  lingering, 
desperate  desire  of  some  i^th — some  ob- 
ject for  guidance,  if  not  for  worship— had 
never  manifested  itself  in  Paula  so  strongly 
and  visibly  as  now.  Perhaps  a  glimmer 
of  the  truth  reached  me  when,  as  I  took 
her  hands  in  mine,  she  drooped  her  head, 
with  one  swift  upturned  glance  at  me — an 
doquent  glance.  Perhaps  I  allowed  to 
myself  that  I  might  be  deceived,  and  it 
was  from  no  weakness,  still  less  from  weak- 
ness in  her  love  for  me,  that  this  proud- 
sooled  woman  was  thus  subdued  before 
me.  All  these  reflections  passed  in  orderly 
array  through  my  mind,  as  I  stood  beside 
her,  looking  into  her  face,  and  at  last  com- 
pelling her  to  look  into  mine. 

*'Ah,  don't  smile!"  she  cried,  with  a 
restless  movement  of  the  hands  I  held.  I 
had  not  known  I  smiled,  but  I  curbed  my 
lip  into  quietude  before  I  spoke.  Then 
briefly  I  set  before  her — not  any  new  ar- 
guments, not  any  fresh  appeal  to  her  in- 
tellectual appreciation — ^but  simply  what 
was  to  become  of  mcy  if  she  persevered  in 
her  resistance  to  this  the  only  means  by 
which  she  might  at  once  become  my  wife. 
I  told  her  what  a  dreary  life  that  would 
be  to  which  she  would  exie  me.  I  warned 
her  that  she,  and  she  only,  as  my  wife, 
could  have  power  to  detain  me  from  join- 
ing an  escpedition,  she  had  heard  of  before, 
wmoh  was  about  to  proceed  on  a  service 
of  imminent  danger  to  the  seat  of  the  then 
war.  If  she  willfully  crushed  the  love  out 
of  my  life,  be  it  for  years  or  for  ever,  I 
would  take  refuge  in  the  man's  ambition 
which  I  could  be  almost  content  to  for- 
swear for  her — did  she  so  will  it.  And 
then,  having  enlarged  on  this  branch  of 
my  subject,  I  expatiated,  with  some  sup- 
pressed scorn,  on  the  real  nature  of  the 
obstacles  that  appeared  to  her  of  such 
mammoth  dimensions— of  such  irresistible 


.force.  I  contrasted  the  gain — ^granting 
there  was  a  gain — ^with  the  loss  which 
would  arise  from  the  maintenance  of  her 
conscientious  scruples.  I  showed  her  the 
picture  of  respected  prejudices,  and  two 
lives  blighted,  if  not  ruined,  on  the  one 
hand;  and  on  the  other — ^the  letter  of 
right-doing  given  up  for  the  spirit. 

"  For  you  know,  you  feel,  Paula,  that 
there  is  only  one  right,  true,  best  fate  for 
you  and  me,  on  earth.  You  are  my  wife 
— I  your  husband — ^let  what  will  interfere. 
Shall  a  paltry  form,  a  conventional  observ- 
ance, a  trivial  sacrifice  to  the  weakness 
of  those  around  us — shall  such  a  thing 
have  power  to  effect  that  which  a  million 
devils,  did  they  exist,  should  be  impotent 
to  do  ?  I  hold  my  o^ra-r-I  hold  you !  I 
defy  this  puny  mannikin  of  superstition  to 
wrest  you  from  me.  Look  me  in  the  face, 
Paula.    Tell  me  to  go,  if  you  will." 

But  she  clung  close.  I  triumphed.  In 
my  haste  I  suffered  some  expression  of 
exultation  to  escape  me.  I  knew  she  must 
see  the  right  at  last — ^I  knew  the  cloud 
that  had  obscured  her  quick  sense,  her 
dear  brain,  would  pass  away. 

^^  No  i"  she  cried,  standing  a  little  apart 
from  me,  but  clasping  my  hands  still. 
Her  look  was  changed,  so  was  her  voice, 
but  her  eyes  dwelt  on  me  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, calmly  and  slowly.  "Not  so, 
Lewis.  I  have  not  been  blinded — ^I  am 
not  blind  now.  I  feel  and  know,  clearly 
and  strongly,  as  I  did  before,  that  there 
is  a  terrible  wrong — ^hideous,  unnatural — 
in  this  thing  that  you  name  so  slightingly. 
Nay,  do  not  speak.  To  me  it  is  a  wrong. 
I  confess  it — ^I  face  it — I  dare  it.  I  will 
take  its  penalty.  Even  that  I  can  bear 
better  than ^" 

But  the  rest  I  would  not  let  her  speak. 
*  «  *  *  * 

So  we  were  married  that  day  five  weeks 
in  the  little  country-church — with  snow 
on  the  fields  around,  and  enchanted  hoar- 
frost on  the  great  trees  that  overhung  the 
Gothic  porch,  and  a  winter  robm  smging 
his  ever-interrupted  song  at  the  oriel  win- 
dow. Miles  Halliwell,  Esq.,  and  his  lady 
were  present :  her  father  gave  away  the 
bride.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  and  was 
duly  pale  and  self  possessed.  The  dean  of 
the  neighboring  city  (an  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Halliwell)  peribrmed  the  ceremony. 
Nothing  could  be  more  selon  les  regies. 
For  a  winter  wedding,  every  one  declared 
it  quite  perfect,  and  to  have  "  gone  off" 
admirably. 
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Bnt  I  best  recollect,  when  we  were 
driving  in  the  chaise  to  the  seaport  whence 
we  were  to  embark  for  the  Continent,  the 
thrill  of  satisfied,  rejoicing,  infinite  con- 
tentment with  which  I  drew  my  wife  close 
to  me,  feeling  then,  and  not  till  then,  that 
she  was  my  own. 

"  Safely  my  own  I — ^Ttank  God  I"  I  said, 
in  the  thoughtless,  meaningless — it  must 
be  meaningless! — spirit  in  which  I,  and 
others  like  me,  have  said,  and  do  say, 
those  words. 

But  Paula  said  nothing,  I  well  remem- 
ber. 


PABT  11. 

We  traveled  abroad  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  then  returned  to  what  was  to 
be  our  home.  After  the  bright  and  beau- 
tiful scenes  through  which  we  had  been 
wandering,  the  London  street  looked  but 
dreary;  the  house,  handsome  and  well- 
appointed  though  it  was,  appeared  dark 
and,  as  I  thought,  soulless.  But  that  was 
only  natural,  till  our  daily  life,  entwined 
about  the  dull  walls,  environing  the  still 
furniture,  had  made  it  all  beautiful,  and 
we  knew  it  as  our  home. 

Yet,  even  after  we  were  settled  in  the 
place,  I  sometimes  fancied  it  was  but  a 
dismal  abode  in  which  to  bestow  my 
Paula,  country-bom  and  bred,  and  loving 
the  green  fields  and  breezy  hills  with  the 
passionate  and  abiding  love  of  her  deep 
and  strong  nature.  Not  that  any  look, 
gesture,  or  tone  of  hers  ever  betrayed  that 
she  missed  or  needed  any  thing  that  her 
new  life  did  not  contain.  But  occasion- 
ally, and  not  seldom,  it  struck  me  that  the 
long  line  of  grim  and  dusky  houses,  win- 
dowed alike  in  hideous  brick-and-mortar 
regularity — ^the  prospect  which  was  all  on 
which  her  eyes  could  rest  as  she  looked 
up  from  book  or  work — it  struck  me  that 
it  was  singularly  incongruous  with  her 
own  aspect,  her  free  bearing,  her  looks 
that  so  expressed  the  noble,  liberty-loving 
soul.  Sacn  a  &ce  as  my  wife's  was  never 
taught  its  changing  inflections,  its  straight 
fearlessness  of  glance,  its  steady  gaze  that 
would  not  be  denied,  within  the  cramped 
limits  of  a  city's  streets. 

Nevertheless,  she  never  murmured. 
Nay,  that  is  too  little  to  say,  and  does 
not  sufficiently  indicate  the  spirit  of  brave, 
bright  cheerfulness  with  which  she  illumi- 
nated our  house,  grim  and  dusky  though 


it  was.  At  last  I  grew  to  believe  that 
she  tmMt  be  abundantly  content,  because 
she  made  me  feel  so.  I  asked,  I  needed 
no  more  than  I  had.  I  pursued  my  voca- 
tion as  intently,  and  almost  as  engross- 
ingly,  as  if  no  image  of  Paula  ever  came 
between  me  and  the  business  of  my  life. 
But  it  did  come ;  and  hard  man  of  science 
though  I  had  been  held  to  be,  I  owned  its 
sweetness,  and  breathed  more  freely  for 
its  presence.  And  then,  during  the  long 
evenings  that  I  snatched  from  my  labora- 
tory, it  seemed  to  me  that  I  tasted  a  new 
life,  when,  looking  up  from  my  grave 
folios  and  calculating  papers,  I  saw  my 
wife  seated  in  her  accustomed  chair,  work- 
ing busily,  but  not  so  busily  bat  she  was 
quick  to  respond  to  my  glance.  The  sud- 
den smile  that  would  then  come  trembling 
to  her  mouth  seemed  to  make  the  whole 
face  vibrate,  as  it  were,  with  tenderness. 
I  marked  it,  and  to  one  who  knew  me  less 
entirely  than  she  did,  it  might  have  ap- 
peared that  I  marked  it  unmoved.  But 
it  was  not  so.  I  loved  my  wife  with  the 
might  of  my  manhood,  with  the  wh<de 
strength  of  my  soul.  She  knew  that,  and 
rested  in  the  knowledge,  for  she  was  one 
of  the  rare  women  whose  nature  oonld 
contain  r^)08e,  I  think  she  most  have 
been  at  least  very  nearly  happy  in  these 
days.  There  was  sudi  a  wealth  of  love 
and  utter  trust  between  us,  that  it  made 
up  for,  and  even  hid,  the  poverty  that  ^- 
isted  in  other  directions.  I  know  it  did 
so  gruite  to  me.  I  believe  it  was  almost  as 
successful  with  her,  and  that  she  was  very 
nearly  happy,  as  I  have  said. 

We  went  into  society,  oocdstoM^f. 
That  Mrs.  Ileber  should  be  admired  tirts 
inevitable;  but  it  happened  that  I  was 
seldom  satisfied  with  tne  kind  of  admira- 
tion that  reached  my  ears. 

"  How  beautifid  your  wife  is,"  said  Lady 
Craven,  who  was  self-privileged  to  be 
rude,  under  the  disguise  of  candor.  "As 
Miss  Clive,  she  was  striking,  grand  loot. 
ing ;  a  sort  of  Zenobia — a  woman  bom  to 
empery.  But  now,  there  is  ah  added 
sweetness,  a  subdued  brilliaoce,  an  inde- 
scribable beauty  of  aspect  and  manner. — 
It  is  very  charming." 

I  liked  this  none  the  more  beoaue  I 
knew  that  the  speaker,  parrot-like,  was 
only  repeating  the  opinions  of  otben 
whose  judement  was  valuable.  It  irri- 
tated, displeased  me.  I  looked  at  my 
wife.  I  contrasted  the  figure  I  then  aaw 
with  that  which,  not  many  months  befiwe^ 
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I  bad  first  noted,  standing  so  erect  under 
the  radiance  of  the  chandelier. 

Now,  she  was  sitting  on  a  sofa,  against 
the  deep  raby  velvet  of  which  her  feoe 
and  figure  were  as  if  sculptured.  Her 
head  was  slightly  bent  forward,  for  she 
was  listening  to  the  gentleman  who  stood 
talking  to  her,  and  presently,  at  something 
he  said,  the  soft  luster,  that  had  used  to 
be  so  rare,  kindled  in  her  eyes ;  she  looked 
round,  vaguely  and  instinctively,  and 
caught  my  glance.  Her  answering  smile 
brought  me  to  her  side,  and  I  learned 
what  it  was  that  interested  her  so  much. 
Some  scheme  for  female  education,  about 
to  be  undertaken  by  various  ladies,  had 
aroused  her  earnest  sympathy.  She  was 
desirous  of  being  one  among  these  self- 
oonstituted  tea<mers.  She  had  time  to 
spare,  she  would  love  such  a  work,  and 
she  could  do  it,  she  thought.  Did  I  think 
80  too  ?  And  she  looked  to  me  for  ap- 
probation. I  smiled  indulgently.  She 
surely  coiUd  do  it,  if  she  willed  so,  I  said. 
And  I  left  her  taking  eagerly,  asking 
questions,  planning,  deciding,  upon  this 
important  matter. 

Another  time,  Lady  Graven  attacked 
me  because  my  ^e  hid  given  up  writing. 

**  Ah  I''  said  she,  shaking  her  fan  affect- 
edly, ^'  no  more  books  now.  How  shall 
we  punish  you  Mr.  Heber,  for  depriving 
us  of  so  much  enjoyment  ?" 

"  Believe  me,  your  reproach  is  sufficient," 
said  I,  truly  enough.  And  then,  some  in- 
scrutable feeling  led  me  to  tell  her  of  the 
new  work  whicn  Paula  was  undertaking. 
I  did  not  choose  people  to  suppose  that 
she  was  content  to  subside  into  an  ordi- 
nary eveiy-day  matron. 

But,  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  noted  an 
unusual  restlessness  about  Paula.  A  curi- 
ous glitter  was  in  her  eyes,  a  singular 
sharpness  in  her  voice.  At  last  both  traits 
gradually  subsided,  and  she  talked  and 
Kicked  as  she  was  wont.  Quietly,  and  as 
if  incidentally,  she  mentioned  to  me  that 
she  had  given  up  her  plan  of  teaching  the 
poor  girls.    Surprised,  I  asked  why. 

"  I  did  not  feel  fit  for  the  work,"  was 
an  she  replied ;  and  then  irresistibly  turned 
the  conversation  to  another  and  alien  sub- 

Yes,  I  myself  began  to  perceive  the 
£iferenoe  between  Miss  Clive  and  Mrs. 
Heber.  And  though  I  compressed  my 
IfM,  with  a  feeling  of  perplexity  which  to 
a  nature  like  mine  must  always  be  one  of 
pan,  I  still  could  not  in  my  heart,  wfaat- 
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ever  were  the  cause  of  change,  wish  her 
to  be  other  than  she  was.  Yet  I  had  often 
laughed  to  myself  at  thefolly  of  men  who 
were  captivated  by  women  who  were  emi- 
nent for  wamardy  qualities.  But,  now  my 
attention  was  awakened,  I  detected  day 
by  day  in  Paula  traits  which  showed  how 
philosophy,  learning,  wisdom,  intellect, 
were  idl  growing  subservient  attributes. 
The  authoress,  the  student,  the  brain- 
worker,  were  all  giving  place,  and  she  was 
becoming  simply  and  merely — a  woman. 
I  had  used  to  tlunk  her  such  a  woman  as 
the  world  of  old  Greece  might  have  known, 
who  made  the  fiibles  of  goddesshood  seem 
no  extravagances.  But  now,  the  goddess 
bearing  was  gone ;  the  reg^  aspect  was 
usurped  by  one  sweet  and  gentle  as  any 
mild-eyed  girPs  among  the  crowd  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  msdain.  And  I  was 
puzzled,  while  I  kept  watch. 

I  remember,  one  evening  in  spring,  I 
had  been  attracted  by  some  primroses  in 
Covent-Garden  Market,  and  brought  diem 
home  to  Paula.  She  took  them  vaiy  si- 
lently, I  thought,  and  bore  them  to  ft  dis- 
tant table,  to  arrange  them.  But  when  I 
presently  approached  her,  she  looked  up, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  tears 
that  had  been  fidling. 

^1  Oh,  Lewis  1  they  remind  me  so  of  the 
spring,  that  U  somewhere,  though  I  can 
not  see  it." 

This  from  Paula!  Tears  over  a  few 
hedgeway  flowers  I  Over  the  remem- 
brance of  the  country  and  the  spring  I  She 
had  changed,  indeed.  But,  even  if  I 
thought  it  childish,  I  loved  her. 

I  saidi""  You  shall  see  the  spring,  if  you 
wish.  We  will  go  into  the  country  next 
week," 

And  we  went.  It  was  the  very  first 
advent  of  spring,  which  seemed  to  be 
dancing  in  an  abandonment  of  happiness 
over  the  whole  earth.  And  Paula  amost 
danced  too,  as  if  in  the  joyousness  of  re- 
gained freedom.  Her  race  looked  like  a 
child's  sometimes,  when  she  lifted  it  to  me 
from  her  blue-bell  gathering,  holding  the 
flowers  before  my  eyes  wiui  such  ineffii- 
ble  delight.  I  learned  to  love  them  all 
for  her  sake,  and  to  listen  with  her  to  her 
fiivorite  blackbird's  song,  and  watch  with 
her  the  tiny  dew-brightened  gossamers 
that  hung  to  the  hedges  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. I  believe  that  1^  too,  almost  oeoame 
a  child  again.  That  was  an  enchanted 
season,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  some- 
thing in  the  spring-time  which  brings  out 
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the  latent  youthfulness  of  spirit  in  all  of 
lis  with  whom  it  yet  lingers. 

Bat  on  the  brightness  and  beauty  of 
that  time  came  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
grief.  Her  &ther  was  taken  ill,  and  she 
was  summoned  to  what  the  physician  told 
her  was  his  death-bed.  We  set  out  in- 
stantly for ;  but  we  arrived  too  late. 

The  old  man  was  dead,  and  I  could  only 
hold  Paula  to  my  heart  while  she,  in 
speechless  woe,  listened  to  the  doctor,  as 
he  delivered  the  message  committed  to 
him  by  his  dying  patient. 

His  last  wor&  were  of  his  daughter. 
He  and  her  mother,  he  said,  would  wait 
for  her  in  heaven.  And  there  I  bade  the 
speaker  cease,  and  leave  us ;  for  I  felt  her 
strong,  passionate  sobs  rising  agauist  my 
breast.  And  they  burst  forth  when  we 
were  alone.  Great^  hopeless  shrieks  rent 
the  air,  and  her  face — my  Paula's  fece — 
grew  dark  with  a  mighty  (^ony  that  I 
could  not  then  understand.  [^Nevertheless, 
I  tried  to  soothe  her.  In  vain.  She 
sprang  from  me  suddenly,  and  stood  aloof, 
gazing  at  me  like  one  distraught. 

^^  You  tell  me  to  be  calm,  to  be  com- 
forted!" she  cried.  "You — ^you — you 
who  know ^" 

She  stopped,  the  shrill  voice  broke 
down,  and  she  fell  helplessly  at  my  feet. 

After  that,  a  brain  fever  prostrated  her 
for  many  weeks.  From  the  ravings  of  its 
delirium  I  learned  strange  new  things  that 
my  man's  instinct  had  railed  to  discover, 
that  all  my  science,  and  learning,  and  logic 
could  never  have  helped  me  to  compre- 
hend. 

Trees,  birds,  flowers,  skies,  were  mingled 
in  a  chaotic  crowd ;  while  through  it  all 
seemed  to  stalk  a  dreadful  incarnation,  a 
mysterious  conception  of  something,  which 
alternately  she  shrieked  to  in  wild  entreaty, 
OK  shrank  from  in  horrible  terror.  Then 
she  would  seem  to  be  stooping  over  the 
spring  rivulet,  gathering  the  spring  flow- 
ers, as  so  lately  I  had  really  seen  her. 
Murmuring  to  them,  she  would  seem  to 
shed  her  whole  soul's  tenderness  over 
their  beauty,  their  innocence,  their  happi- 
ness, till  at  last  she  seemed  almost  to  rest 
in  a  sort  of  quiet  trance^  silent  and  at 
peace.  But  when  that  passed  by,  the 
paroxysm  of  convulsive  fever  was  sure  to 
succeed.  Her  diseased  &ncy  ran  riot 
then.  Sometimes  it  seemed  she  imagined 
it  was  I,  her  husband,  who  was  dead  ;  and 
she  woidd  say,  in  a  hoaree,  quiet  tone — a 
fearful  tone,  that  it  made  even  me  shrink 


to  listen  to— that  she  had  expected  it  for 
very  long. 

"Ever  since  I  loved  him  I  knew  it.  I 
knew  he  would  go.  He  would  go  /"  And 
on  the  word  the  voice  rose  to  a  desperate 
cry.  Often  I  buried  my  head  in  my  nandsi 
almost  unable  to  bear  to  hear  more  or  see 
more  of  the  indescribable  horror  her  every 
word  and  look  expressed.  At  once,  rous- 
ing myself  from  a  half  stupor,  after  some 
such  suffering,  Twas  amazed  to  perceive 
that  she  had  become  suddenly  quiet.  And 
even  as  I  sprang  toward  her,  she  moved 
her  arms  that  had  been  wildly  tossed 
above  her  head,  folded  the  hands  one  on 
another,  and  wlule  a  ghastly  smile  flickered 
on  her  ^e,  the  lips  began  to  move.  For 
a  long  time  I  could  not  detect  the  mean- 
ing of  the  low  utterances,  but  at  last,  with 
a  long  sighing  breath,  some  words  became 
audible : 

^^  Pray  God  bless  mamma  and pc^M — 
and  make  Paula  a  good  chUdJ*^ 

And  presently  she  fell  asleep.  A  calm, 
restful  sleep,  fi*om  which  she  awoke  con- 
scious. Feeble,  more  feeble  than  I  can 
tell,  so  very  fi*aU  was  the  thread  by  which 
she  held  to  life  for  many  days  after.  But 
— she  lived. 

During  the  days  of  her  oonvalesoencey 
when  at  length  she  was  able  to  move 
from  one  room  to  another,  she  used  to  lie 
on  the  sofa,  with  her  head  turned  to  the 
window,  her  eyes  wandering  about  the 
familiar  prospect,  with  unrestftd  eagerness. 
Sometimes  tney  would  fill  witJi  tears,  on- 
aware,  I  think,  to  herself.  Great,  grieving 
tears  thev  were  that  fell  heavily  on  the 
thin  cheeks,  and  then  her  eyes  went  bai^ 
to  their  old  quest.  What  was  she  seeking  f 
I  often  wondered,  with  that  wistfbl  gaie 
of  hers. 

I  dared  not  ask  her.  I  was  beooming 
a  coward.  Within  the  last  few  weeksi  a 
new  world  of  possibilities  had  opened  be- 
fore me.  Those  had  been  dreadfal  loooons 
taught  by  Paula.  I  could  not  bear  to 
know  more  of  the  horror  sormug  under 
the  quiet  surface  of  her  sooL  I  let  it  he» 
I  stood  by,  silent  and  pasdve.  The  great 
tears  swelled  in  my  darling^s  eyes,  fw  on 
her  white  checks,  and  oftentixnes  the 
mouth  quivered  and  the  hands  were 
clenched,  as  in  terrible  pain ;  but  I  said 
never  a  word,  gave  never  a  sign.  Rather, 
I  moved  from  ner  side,  or  looked  more 
intently  on  the  book  I  held  in  my  hand* 

When — but,  O  heaven!  what  had Z to 
offer  in  barter  for  the  power  to  ocmfBrt 
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her?  And  how  helpless  I  was!  Her 
fkyorite  dog,  that  came  and  licked  her 
hand,  or  looked  pensively  and  lovingly  up 
at  his  sick  mistress — he  possessed  as  mncn 
power  as  I. 

At  last  she  was  strong  enough  to  travel, 
and  change  was  prescribed  for  her.  We 
were  to  proceed  to  Italy,  and  spend  there 
the  next  few  months.  The  last  day  of 
oar  sojourn  in  the  old  village,  she  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  walk  a  little  way  by  her- 
self. At  first  I  remonstrated ;  but  when 
she  pointed  to  the  little  churchyard,  I 
yielded.  Better  she  should  go  alone,  I 
thought,  there.  So  I  watched  her  as  she 
went.  But  presently  overcome  by  an  in- 
tolerable gnawing  feeling,  half  of  strange 
curiosity,  half  of  terrible  anxiety,  I  fol- 
lowed her. 

She  stood  leaning  on  the  gravestone 
at  the  head  of  the  two  solemn  mounds, 
one  green  and  daisy-covered,  the  other 
brown  and  rough  as  yet.  Something  in 
the  mere  pitiful  fact  of  this  daughter 
bending  over  the  graves  of  her  rather 
and  her  mother  smote  me  with  a  sense 
of  mysterious  sorrow  that  was  not  all 
sorrow. 

Something  like  sympathy  stirred  at 
my  heart.  It  gave  me  singular  courage. 
I  drew  near  to  her.  In  a  moment  I 
had  my  arm  round  her — I  held  her 
close.  I  felt  strong,  as  if  I  could  give  her 
strength. 

"  Faula — ^wife !"  I  said. 

She  turned  to  me  a  still  fece,  with  a 
sad,  forced  smile  just  flickering  on  the 
brows. 

'^  I  am  ready ;  let  us  go^  husband.*' 

Her  arms  rested  on  mine,  her  eyes  were 
bent  on  me,  and,  with  a  steady  step,  and 
the  same  fiunt  smile,  she  walked  from  the 
graveyard. 

,At  the  gate  she  paused,  and  looked 
back.  Lush  with  summer  were  grass,  and 
flower,  and  tree.  Gray  clouds  kept  back 
the  sunshine,  and  softened  the  light.  I 
remember  well  what  we  saw  that  minute, 
and  the  sound  that  then  fell  on  my  ears. 
Paula's  low  trembling  voice  faltering  these 
words: 

^^Jf  we  should  be  wrong,  and  I  not 
comfortless ?" 

Oh !  the  anguish  of  the  questioning  look 
ehe  turned  on  me !  But  I  answered  no- 
thing— I  could  answer  nothing.  She  said 
no  more.  We  passed  through  the  little 
wicket,  and  it  closed  afl^r  us,  breaking 
the  stillness  with  a  hardb  noise. 


PABTin. 

Tub  foreign  mission  which  had  enabled 
me  again  to  leave  England  occupied  more 
than  a  year.  During  that  time,  we  tra- 
versed almost  the  whole  extent  of  the 
European  Continent,  seldom  staying  more 
than  a  few  weeks  in  each  place,  till  during 
the  last  month  or  two,  when  we  were  able 
to  live  quietly  in  a  little  Neapolitan  vil- 
lage on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  I  had 
dally  business  at  the  town  a  few  miles  off, 
but  I  used  to  return  early,  and  Paula  and 
I  had  many  happy  wanderings.  The  sky, 
the  sea,  the  air,  were  all  so  bright  and  so 
peaceful,  they  could  not  but  impart  some 
of  their  brightness  and  peace  to  ner.  She 
had  been  bravely  cheerful  all  through  our 
wanderings,  but  I  had  detected  how  much 
strong  effort  it  had  needed  to  make  her 
so.  STow,  it  seemed  to  me,  she  was  at 
once  quieter  and  more  truly  serene.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  laugh  or  talk  gaily ; 
her  voice  and  manner  became  more  natu- 
ral, if  less  mirthful.  Sometimes  she  was 
thoughtful,  and  she  had  not  allowed  her- 
self to  be  so  for  a  long  time,  I  knew.  On 
those  sunny  afternoons,  when  I  rode  back 
to  her,  I  used  often  to  find  her  seated  in 
the  rude  balcony  of  our  casella,  looking 
out  over  the  sea  intently,  with  something 
of  the  same  searching  look  that  I  had  seen 
long  ago  in  her  eyes,  but  never  since. 

But  one  day,  the  last  of  our  stay  in  the 
place,  when  I  returned,  she  was  not  there, 
nor  in  the  house,  nor  in  any  of  her  usual 
haunts.  The  old  woman  who  performed 
the  part  of  servant  for  us  told  me  that  she 
believed  the  signora  had  gone  into  the 
village,  with  a  poor  woman  who  had  come 
to  her  for  help. 

"  She  has  a  sick  child,  la  poverina,"  ad- 
ded she, ''  and  the  signora  gave  her  money, 
and  then  went  after  her  with  wine  and 
meat." 

So,  having  received  directions  as  to  the 
locality  of  the  casucciaocia  wherein  dwelt 
poor  Madalena,  who  was  the  widow  of  a 
nsherman  lost  at  sea  the  summer  before, 
I  wended  my  way  thither.  There  was  a 
little  gathering  of  women  and  children 
about  the  opeudoor,  and,  from  their  ejacu- 
lations and  gestures,  I  was  at  no  loss  to 
understand  that  the  child  was  in  great 
danger.  I  had  a  curious  feeling  as  I  heard 
them  frequently  utter  my  wife's  name, 
with  many  exclamations  of  praise  and 
gratitude,  and  firequent  benedictions.  My 
first  insttective  fear  was,  lest  the  illness  m 
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the  miserable  dwelling  wherein  Paula  had  ! 
been  lingering  was  inactions ;  but  of  this 
apprehension  I  was  reUeved  at  onoe. 

The  poor  mother's  voice,  sharp  and 
clear,  met  my  ears  as  I  entered  the  outer 
room.  Then  my  Paula  spoke ;  very  softly, 
but  I  heard  every  word. 

"  We  have  done  all  we  can  for  him  :  we 
most  hope  now." 

"  And  pray !  Ah !  Holy  Mary  look  on 
me  I  Virgin  Mother  have  pity!  Help 
me — help  my  child !"  shrieked  Madalcna. 
A  torrent  of  passionate  prayers,  uttered 
with  shrill  rapidity,  followed.  Then,  for 
a  moment,  she  paused.  ^^  Signora,  pray 
for  me  to  your  God.  You  that  have  been 
80  good  to  me — ah — pray !" 

I  went  into  the  mner  room.  There 
stood  Paula,  motionless  and  pale,  by  the 
wretched  bed,  whereon  lay  the  child. 
Madalena  had  flung  herself  before  a  rude 
wooden  crucifix,  and  was  again  uttering 
her  earnest,  imploring  cries ;  while  Paula 
watched  her,  but  never  spoke. 

I  touched  her  and  entreated  her  to 
<M)me  away.  The  child  was  evidently  dy- 
in^,  and  I  dreaded  the  effect  of  so  much 
painful  excitement  upon  her.  But  she 
shook  her  head.  She  would  stay.  I  stood 
aside,  and  looked  on.  When  the  last 
painful  convulsions  came  on,  it  was  Paula 
who  rdsed  the  little  Beppo's  head,  and 
cradled  it  on  her  shoulder ;  for  the  mother 
was  helpless  with  agony,  and  could  do  no- 
thing. 

And  so,  on  my  wife's  bosom,  the  child 
died.  She  and  I  both  watched  the  almost 
imperceptible  "passing  away"  of  that 
mysterious  thing  we  call  Life,  We  both 
saw  the  final  spasm,  and  then  the  gradual 
and  wonderful  quietude  which  presently 
came  over  the  little  dead  face. 

Madalena  seemed  stricken  into  an  awe 
yet  greater  than  woe  by  the  sight.  She 
fell  on  her  knees  beside  it  with  a  terrible 
cry,  and  then  was  silent  and  still  for  many 
minutes.  Hope  and  fear  seemed  to  have 
sunk  together  heavily  in  the  empty  heart. 
The  look  she  wore  touched  me.  I  did 
not  wonder  at  Paula's  fast-falling  tears, 
and  I  was  even  glad  to  see  them.  *  *  * 
I  left  the  two  women  to  themselves  for  a 
little  space.  When  I  returned,  Paula  was 
ready  to  go  home  with  me,  having  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  village  women  to 
stay  with  Madalena,  and  see  all  done 
tor  her  that  could  be  done.  A  chorus 
of  women's  voices  followed  Paula  when 
she  left. 


'^The  Holy  Virgin  bless  you,  and  make 
you  a  happy  mother !" 
^  She  clung  to  my  arm  shivering. 

"  Poor  Madalena  I  poor  mother !"  said 
I,  to  break  the  long  silence  that  held  us, 
as  we  walked  along. 

"  Happy  mother !"  she  cried,  quickly, 
turning  her  flushed  &ce  toward  me. 
"  Happy  mother !  she  waits  to  see  her 
child,  her  husband,  again.  In  her  hearty 
in  her  faith,  she  possesses  them  forwer. 
Happy  Madalena!" 

'^  A  childish  faith,  that  speaks  in  parrot 
prayers,  my  Paula." 

^^Ah,  she  prays,  she  believes !  It  saves 
her  heart  from  breaking.  But  I — I  can 
not — ^I  can  not  pray,  even  for  my  little 
unborn  child." 

The  words  were  uttered  ramdly,  al- 
most as  if  without  her  wiU.  Then  she 
was  silent,  and  I  also.  We  reached  home, 
and  sat  long  in  the  baloonjr,  watching  the 
purple  sea  deepen  to  black  in  the  twing^ 
Stars  came  out ;  and  the  incessant  mur- 
mur of  the  waves  striving  against  the 
shore  made  solemn  music.  I  stole  my 
arm  round  my  wife's  waist.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  a  wild  sob  was  suffered  to 
break  through  her  sel^imposed  calm.  Her 
head  drooped  on  my  shoulder,  and  she 
wept  freely  and  sweetly.  Yes,  sw^tly. 
They  were  not  the  burning,  passionate 
tears  she  had  been  used  to  shed  of  old, 
but  a  very  woman's  torrent  of  tender, 
blessed  ram,  that  relieved  and  fireshened 
the  air  in  falling.  In  the  midst  of  them, 
she  ^tered  forth  some  words.  I  bent 
my  ear  to  catch. 

"  If— if,  when  our  Wish  is  bom,  any  31 
should  come  near  it,  what  should  I  do  ? 
where  should  we  look  f " 

I  tried  to  soothe  her  as  one  would 
soothe  a  frightened  child. 

"Lewis — Lewis — I  am  so  afraid— rto 
afraid!'*^  She  pronounced  the  word  in 
a  tone  that  lent  it  new  and  deep^ied 
meanmg.  "I  never  feared  before,  like 
this,  even  for  you.  Teach  me  to  be  braye 
— ^teach  me — ^not  to  care.*' 

"  You  are  brave,  my  darKng; — ^yon  were 
always  brave." 

"  I  know  I  V3as.  Toll  me  some  of  the 
old  things  I  used  to  say,  and  beliered 
that  I  believed.  They  were  the  fint 
links  of  sympathy  between  os— do  yon  re- 
niember?  Our  mutual  scorn  of  tradi- 
tions— of  the  slavery  of  opinion;  onr 
yearning  for  truth  and  freeaom.  How 
often  we  have  talked  of  all  theee  things ! 
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We  thought  alike,  felt  alike;'  and  it 
strengthened  me  to  feel  myself  always  so 
close  beside  you.  Why,  how  have  I  gone 
astray,  so  that  you  can  support  and 
strengthen  me  no  longer  ?  Lewis — ^Lew- 
is — ^bring  me  back  again !" 

But  I  could  not.  At  that  moment,  in- 
stinctively I  felt  the  vanity  of  all  my  logic, 
and  I  could  not  mock  her  with  it  now. 
She  went  on,  in  the  same  trembling,  ex- 
cited tone. 

"  Why,  a  little  while  ago,  and  for  even 
the  clearest-headed,  purest-hearted  be- 
liever, I  could  feel/  nothing  but  a  proud, 
self-gratulating  compassion.  Out  of  the 
strength  of  my  intellect,  I  pitied  all  those 
who  were  so  weak  as  to  have  &ith.  And 
now — ^now — ^I  envy — ^I  would  give  my 
whole  life  to  be  able  to  feel  for  one  little 
minute  like  that  poor  mother  this  morn- 
ing— ^praying  at  the  feet  of  a  wooden  im- 
age. Ay,  though  her  child  died — ^though 
it  died !"  Her  voice  rose,  strained  to  a 
pitiflil  shrillness.  ^^For  she  believes  she 
shall  see  it  again.  To  her,  husband,  child, 
and  all  the  glory  and  beauty  of  life,  are 
immortal.  £  it  ignorance  that  gives  to 
people  such  wealth  as  this?  Husband, 
teach  me  to  be  ignorant!  Unlearn  in 
me  all  that  has  entered  into  my  mind 
through  this  false,  treacherous  Keason, 
that  deserts  me  in  my  need.  People 
go  mad  sometimes;  what  is  intellect, 
or  knowledge,  or  learning,  or  the  wis- 
dom toe  have  thought  so  wise,  worth 
then  /» 

I  essayed  to  calm  her.  She  listened, 
while  I  spoke  to  her  in  the  old  way,  went 
over  again  the  old  arguments  that  once 
she  had  helped  me  to  advance  and  sup- 
port. I  thought  I  succeeded  in  impress- 
mg  her ;  for,  when  I  had  ended,  she  only 
replied  by  a  quiet  sigh. 

''  You  have  been  too  much  excited  to- 
daj,  my  Paula.  To-morrow  you  will  see 
thmgs  differently." 

"  Shall  I  ?"  she  said  absently. 

And  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  leaned 
over  the  balcony,  looking  out  into  the 
starlit  night.  There  was  silence,  except 
for  the  wistful,  ever-desiring  voice  of  the 
sea.  The  soft  air  just  moved  the  thin 
folds  of  her  robe,  and  in  the  dimness  I 
could  discern  the  outline  of  her  face,  most 
beautiful,  most  pure,  defined  by  the  heavy 
braids  of  black  hair.  Somehow,  the  qui- 
etude of  the  time,  the  conflicting  influ- 
ences that  were  about  me,  stole  into  my 
heart  with  a  strange  tenderness.    For  the 


first  time  in  my  man's  life,  I  wished — ay , 

I  wished 

But  that  was  folly,  and  I  cast  aside 

with  shame  the  half-formed  thought. 
*  *  *  *  * 

That  was,  as  I  have  said,  our  last  day 
in  Italy.  Next  morning,  we  departed 
for  England.  I  did  not  take  Paula  back 
to  the  dreary  London  house.  Instead,  I 
had  caused  to  be  put  in  readiness  for  us 
a  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  town,  where, 
amid  the  green  fields,  with  fresh  air  blow- 
ing among  the  many  trees  of  the  garden, 
there  was  a  pleasant  feeling  of  healthful- 
ness  and  quiet.  Here,  one  soft  Septem- 
ber day,  our  child  was  bom. 

Well  named  our  Wish  was  our  fair  lit- 
tle baby  girl.  In  the  joy  of  her  coming, 
all  disquiet,  all  doubt,  all  psun  was  lost. 
Like  the  fevered  visions  of  a  past  night, 
all  remembrance  of  bygone  heaviness  and 
trouble  seemed  to  depart  from  us.  A 
new  and  happier  life  seemed  opening  to 
us  with  the  advent  of  this  tiny,  helpless 
one.  A  wonderful  strength  seemed 
aroused  in  Paula;  with  returning  con- 
valescence, there  came  to  her  more  than 
renewed  vigor,  both  of  mind  and  body. 
A  healthful  brightness  shone  over  her 
face ;  her  voice  sounded  once  more  clear 
and  ringing.  With  her  baby  in  her  arms, 
she  often  looked  to  me  completely,  per- 
fectly happy.  And  by  virtue  of  some 
mysterious  power  that  the  simple  fact  of 
motherhood  would  seem  to  exert  over  all 
pure  woman-nature,  I  believe  she  was  so ; 
nay,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  her  to  be 
otherwise,  just  then. 

It  lasted,  or  I  thought  so,  for  many 
months.  Our  Wish  throve,  and  grew 
apace,  like  other  babies,  doubtless,  though 
to  Paula,  and  to  me,  too,  it  seemed  a  per- 
petual, special  miracle  that  was  working 
under  our  eyes.  No  very  terrible  anxie- 
ties marred  our  happiness  in  her  baby- 
hood. Her  first  serious  ailment  came 
when  she  was  nearly  twelve  months  old. 
Then,  indeed,  it  was  a  dark  time,  and  the 
desperate  look  I  knew  of  yore  began  to 
shadow  Paula's  face.  But  the  illness  was 
passed  safely,  and  the  gloom  went  with 
It. 

But,  from  that  time,  there  was  a  change. 
Hitherto,  the  child  had  almost  been  a  part 
of  herself.  On  her  lap,  in  her  arms,  or  at 
her  feet.  Wish  had  always  been  with  her. 
The  helpless  dependency  of  her  babyhood 
had  been  to  the  mother  the  dearest,  sweet- 
est blessing  of  her  life.    But  from  thui 
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time,  every  month,  every  week  seemed 
to  take  away  from  the  blessing,  and  ren- 
der it  less  perfect.  And  as  little  Wish 
progressed  m  strength  and  growth,  and 
learned  first  to  creep  along  the  floor,  then 
to  stand  on  her  timid,  staggering  little 
feet,  and  at  last  to  walk  or  run,  fearlessly 
and  alone — as  all  these  epochs  in  baby 
life,  one  by  one,  came  to  pass,  and  the 
child's  existence  became  daily  more  sepa- 
rate from  her  own,  Paula's  complete  joy 
fiided,  her  contentment  fled.  An  ever- 
restless  anxietv  began  to  rack  her  heart. 
To  leave  the  child,  even  for  an  hour,  was, 
I  knew,  utter  misery  to  her.  Yet,  the 
period  of  helpless,  clinging  infancy  being 
over,  there  was  no  excuse  for  the  mother 
to  neglect  other  duties  in  her  constant 
devotion  to  her  cliild ;  and  Paula  was  too 
inexorably  conscientious  to  give  way  to 
those  pangs  of  yearning  that  would  contin- 
ually have  detained  her  with  her  little  one. 
Still,  for  all  the  pain,  there  were  many 
halcyon  intervals  of  happiness,  both  for 
Paula  and  me.  On  summer  afternoons, 
when  we  sat  under  the  trees  in  our  sunny 
garden,  with  Wish  playing  at  our  feet, 
plucking  up  the  grass  and  flowers,  and 
bringing  them  to  us  to  see,  we  would  plan 
her  future ;  guess  what  she  would  be  like 
as  a  woman,  and  imagine  her,  a  wife  and 
a  mother,  bringing  her  children  about  us, 
when  we  were  old  people.  That  was  hap- 
piness. The  vanity  of  "planning,"  the 
over-daring  of  looking  forward  so  &*, 
never  seemed  to  strike  us.  We  allowed 
ourselves  to  dream  and  prefigure  thus  to 
each  other ;  it  was  our  &vorite  pastime. 
Pleasant  it  was  to  look  up  from  our  mur- 
mured musings  to  the  child  herself  She 
was  verv  quiet  always,  and  liked  nothing 
better  than  sitting  on  the  grass,  crooning 
softly  to  herself  over  the  daisies  or  the 
flowers  we  had  gathered  for  her,  often 
stroking  them  with  her  tiny  fingers,  as  if 
they  were  sentient  things.  She  was  a 
happy  little  creature ;  childish  ills  seemed 
to  come  lightly  to  her ;  she  never  pined 
or  fretted,  and  seldom  cried  with  the  pas- 1 
sionate  grieving  or  anger  that  seems  na-  j 
tural  to  most  yojmg  children.  Her  little 
life  flowed  on,  serenely,  equably ;  and  we 
watched  it,  and  were  content.  It  was 
not  either  of  us  who  first  noted  the  fact, 
that  our  Wish,  if  she  were  never  pettish, 
restless,  or  unhappy,  like  other  children, 
also  never  sliowed  any  of  the  glee,  of  the  I 
overwhelming  /e/e,  that  is  so  manifest  in  ■ 
*'  other  children."  i 


I  remember  the  day  that  my  friend 
pointed  out  this  &ct  to  me.  The  child 
(she  was  then  nearly  four  years  old)  was 
sitting  in  her  accustomed  place  at  her 
mother's  feet,  her  radiant  KtUe  head  lean- 
ing against  her  mother's  skirt.  Such  a 
picture  they  made !  my  Paula,  with  her 
queenly  head  bent  low  over  her  darlinff, 
and  Wish,  so  fidr,  so  exquisitely,  porefy 
fidr,  with  her  baby  finders  busied  among 
the  colored  worsteds  die  had  chosen  for 
playthings. 

"How  quiet  she  always  bl"  said  my 
friend,  an  eminent  physician,  who  lived 
near  us. 

His  low  tone,  his  intent  look  at  the 
child,  startled  me,  and  I  glanced  hastily 
toward  Paula.  She  was  smiling,  happi- 
ly ;  I  could  not  tell  why  her  smile  smote 
me  with  a  sense  of  pain  just  then.  But 
Dr.  Lethby  had  his  hand  on  the  door,  and 
I  followed  him  from  the  room. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  indifferently;  "little 
Wish  is  a  quiet  child.  Only  children  are 
apt  to  be  so,  I  suppose." 

"How  old  is  she — ^nearly  four  years?*' 

I  nodded.  He  was  silent;  bat  I  &lt 
urged  on  to  speak. 

"She  is  backward  with  her  tonffue, 
too,  which  makes  her  seem  quieter.  She 
can  only  say  a  few  words  very  imperfect- 
ly." 

"  I  know." 

"  Your  little  Lucy,  who  is  not  bo  old, 
talks  quite  well,  doesn't  she  ?  We  shall 
be  jealous." 

He  did  not  echo  my  slight  laugh.  He 
stood  pulling  on  his  gloves,  and  looking 
dubiously  now  at  me  —  now  ft  the 
ground. 

"After  all,"  he  muttered,  as  if  to  him- 
self "  it  may  only  be  a  &lse  alarm." 

"  What  alarm  ?"  I  had  him  by  the  arm, 
and  I  compelled  him  into  the  acKacent 
room.  I  shut  the  door,  and  stood  with 
my  back  against  it,  to  guard  it  alike  from 
affording  ingress  to  Patda  or  egress  to 
the  doctor,  till  he  had  answered  me. 

"  What  is  the  matter  P"  said  L  "  What 
is  wrong  ?    What  do  you  suspect?" 

"  My  dear  fellow ^'  he  began. 

"  In  few  words,  Lethby.  I  am  strongs 
not  patient.    Li  few  words." 

"  You  will  forgive  me  if  time  should 
prove  (as  please  God  it  may]  that  I  am 
mistaken.  But  for  some  time  I  have 
watched  your  little  girl  with  apprehen- 
sion ;  and  I  fear — ^all  is  not  rijgbt-j|-with 
the  brain.    There  is — some  deroot  in  tbe 
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intellect.  I  fear  so.  I  am  not  jet  sure. 
Have  courage." 

I  bit  my  lip  till  the  blood  flowed  freely, 
and  clenched  my  hands  firmly  on  the 
ohair  I  held  by.  My  first  impidse  was  to 
strike  down  the  man  who  told  me  this 
terrible  tmtlh  For  I  felt  it  was  tmth.  I 
had  no  donbt — ^no  hope — not  for  a  single 
instant.    I  knew  it  was  as  he  said. 

"  Don't  tell  your  wife,"  he  went  on,  see- 
ing I  said  nothing,  ^^  till  the  &ct  is  ascer- 
tamed  beyond  doubt.  Remember,  there 
is  hope.  I  have  been  mistaken  before, 
when  I  felt  as  assured  of  other  things. 
The  Busmdon  rests  on  my  judgment  alone. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  well  you  uiould  know 
—that  you  should  recogmzB  the  possibili- 
ty— ^you  understand  ?  Otherwise,  I  would 
not  nave  told  you.  But  precaution,  taken 
in  time,  may  do  much." 

The  mad,  animal  instinct  of  passionate 
retaliation  had  passed  by.  I  took  the 
Iiand  he  held  to  me,  and  grasped  it  firm- 
ly. I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness — ^his 
consideration — ^in  a  firm  yoico.  I  would 
not  tell  my  wife ;  I  would  wait — guided 
by  him — ^I  would ;  but  there  he  was  with- 
out the  door,  and  I  closed  it  on  him  quick- 
ly, and  went  back  to  my  study. 

I  sat  there,  thinkmg,  till  Faula  came 
to  seek  me.  I  had  wisely  planned  not  to 
let  her  know,  or  suspect — ^planned  like  a 
man,  not  reckonmg  on  the  woman^s  in- 
stinct that  is  as  a  second  soul  with  her, 
and,  where  she  strongly  loves,  would 
seem  to  be  almost  omniscient.  The  in- 
stant her  eyes  struck  on  my  fiice,  her  own 
look  answered  mine.  She  was  on  my 
breast,  entreating,  in  her  low,  eager  voice, 
that  would  not  be  denied  nor  hushed — 
entreating,  entreating  to  know  all.  What 
ailed  me?  "What  ill  was  impending  over 
me — or  the  child  ?  Her  voice  rose  to  a 
pitiful  cry  on  those  words,  the  child. 

Then  ihe  looked  up  at  me — ^holding  my 
eyes  with  hers  by  her  straight,  unflmch- 
ing  gaze — and  she  listened,  while  I  told 
her. 

PART    IV. 

Anb  the  weeks  grew  into  months,  and 
the  months  into  years,  and  little  Wish 
ffrew  tall  and  fair,  like  the  arum  lilies  she 
foved  to  peer  into  with  her  wistful  blue 
eyes.  "Wistful  eyes,  indeed,  they  were ; 
as  though  perpetually  yeamins  for  what 
they  oould  never  find.  As  she  became 
older,  the  peculiarity  of  her  mind  became 


more  evident.  It  was  as  if  some  thin  but 
inexpugnable  mist  had  been  set  between 
her  perceptions  and  her  comprehension — 
nothmg  more.  Nothing  more !  It  was 
enough.  Sometimes  a  slender  rifl  seemed 
to  open,  and  let  in  the  liffht  with  a  sud- 
den, sharp  gleam;  and  then  shut  elose 
again,  more  hopelessly,  inexorably,  than 
before.  At  such  times,  the  child  was  sad- 
der than  her  wont.  Usually,  she  main- 
tained the  same  quiet  but  mirthless  seren- 
ity that  had  marked  her  in&noy.  Her 
senses  were  acute,  and  in  their  gratifica- 
tion she  evinced  a  delicate,  eclectic  refine- 
ment at  which  I  often  marveled.  She 
seemed  instinctively  to  be  drawn  to  the 
most  perfect  flower  in  the  garden — ^the 
fidrest  trees — ^the  greenest  nooks.  In  the 
same  way,  harmoniously-assorted  colors, 
graceful  forms,  and  beautiful  music,  al- 
ways attracted  her;  while  all  that  was 
less  than  beautiful  she  turned  from  in  ut- 
ter and  spontaneous  rejection. 

She  spoke  very  seldom,  though  her  ut- 
terance was  distinct  and  quite  free  from 
defect.  But  speech  seemed  unnatural  and 
painful  to  her;  and  unless  all  other  and 
more  habitual  means  of  making  herself 
understood  fidled  her,  she  scarcely  ever 
voluntarily  resorted  to  it.  I  think,  had 
it  not  been  for  her  mother's  persistent  ef- 
forts, her  pitifiilly-eamest,  never-weary- 
ing endeavors,  first  in  teaching  the  child, 
and  then  in  inducing  her  to  practice  the 
utterance  of  the  words  she  had  taught — 
but  for  this,  our  Wish  would  never  Iiave 
taken  human  speech  upon  her.  As  it  was, 
it  needed  all  Jraula's  care  and  persuasion 
to  prevent  the  knowledge  slipping  from 
her.  The  silent,  quiet  child  seemed  her- 
self to  feel  no  need  of  it.  Enough  for  her 
to  ding  about  us,  to  nestle  in  our  bosoms, 
and  look  up  at  us  with  her  eyes  eloquent 
of  love,  or  wonder,  or  perplexity.  And 
her  catalogue  of  emotions  seemed  com- 
pleted in  these  three.  She  knew  nothing 
of  fear,  or  anger,  or  distress.  Pain,  that 
trial  to  most  childish  natures,  appeared 
to  have  little  power  over  hers.  Once, 
when  she  slipped  down  and  cut  her  arm, 
while  Paula  was  in  anguish  as  she  bound 
up  the  ugly  wound  that  looked  so  red  and 
terrible  on  her  fair  white  flesh,  the  child 
herself  sat  calmly  on  her  mother's  lap, 
and  looked  at  her  disturbed  fiu>e  in  sur- 
prise. 
*^  Does  it  hurt  my  darling  much  P" 
^^No."  A  minute  afber,  she  added 
slowly,  **It  hurts  ycm,  mamma."    And 
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the  perplexed  look  came  over  her  &ce. 
Afterward,  when  the  arm  inflamed,  and 
the  pain  for  a  few  hours  was  very  great, 
it  was  only  by  her  involuntary  restless- 
ness we  could  tell  she  was  conscious  of 
it.  She  never  cried,  or  complained,  or 
fretted.  She  lay  on  the  so&  quite  still, 
except  when  she  changed  the  position  of 
her  bandaged  arm,  looking  out  upon  her 
mother  and  myself  with  stead&st,  grave 
eyes.  Ever  ana  anon  Paula  left  her  work 
to  hang  over  her,  caress  the  shining  hair, 
or  cover  the  pale  little  £ice  with  kisses — 
any  thing  to  let  free  some  of  the  great 
passion  of  tenderness  that  was  for  ever 
throbbing  at  her  heart.  And  then  Wish 
would  respond  with  her  sweet,  soft  kisses, 
in  silence.  But  when  I  went  up  to  her, 
the  dubious  expression  in  her  face  waxed 
more  intense;  and  then  came  the  slow, 
quiet  utterance  which,  perhaps  because  it 
was  so  rare,  always  seemed  to  me  to  cre- 
ate its  own  fit  surroimding  stillness. 

"  Papa,  where  does  it  come  from  ?" 

"  What, '  it,'  my  Wish  ?" 

^*-  This ;"  and  her  slight  gesture  told  me 
what  she  meant. 

^^  The  pain  is  in  the  wound  the  sharp 
stone  made." 

After  a  pause,  she  shook  her  head  with 
the  old  wistftd  glance. 

'^  I  think  mamma  put  it  in,"  she  said, 
presently. 

"  Mamma  would  not  hurt  Wish  for  all 
the  world." 

"Who  is  it  hurts  Wish  ?" 

And  I  said  again,  "  The  shar]>  stone ;" 
but  she  only  turned  aside  her  asking  eyes, 
and  dropped  into  silence. 

Over  such  instances  as  these,  how  Pau- 
la and  I  pondered !  Uow  we  treasured 
them  in  our  remembrance,  cheering  our- 
selves with  the  thought  of  them  often, 
when  a  long  interval  of  strange,  unchild- 
ish  quietude  and  muteness  had  almost 
slain  the  embryo  Hope  in  our  hearts ! 

The  child  was  always  with  her  mother. 
She  did  not  care  to  play  with  other  chil- 
dren; from  their  boisterous  games  she 
instinctively  drew  aside,  neither  could  she 
join  in  their  chatter  over  pictures  and 
story-books.  For,  though  Wish  would 
soon  be  nine  years  old,  idl  our  pains  had 
been  ineffectual  to  make  her  comprehend 
any  thing  of  the  mysteries  of  the  alpha- 
bet. All  was  dark  to  her  there ;  she  could 
not  penetrate  even  so  far  as  the  threshold 
of  earthly  learning.  Neither  did  she  seem  j 
to  comprehend  or  be  interested  in  any  of 


the  usual  interests  of  children.  The  stories 
they  repeated  to  her  sometimes,  aroused 
no  feeling  in  her ;  but  Paula  and  I  knew 
what  she  liked  better.  She  would  listen 
to  us  for  ours  together,  while  we  told  her 
long,  dreamy  tales  of  flowers,  and  birds, 
and  clouds ;  or  said  to  her,  over  and  over 
again,  musical  stanzas,  not  the  sense  but 
the  sound  of  which  appeared  to  enthral 
her  in  a  species  of  fascination.  To  wander 
about  the  garden,  looking  at  the  flowers 
and  into  them,  in  her  never-ceasing  but 
inscrutable  quest  after  we  knew  not  what ; 
to  listen  to  the  birds,  and  the  wind,  and 
the  rain,  and  the  busy  little  meadow- 
streams  ;  to  watch  the  clouds,  and  tree- 
tops,  and  the  &miliar  faces  about  her ;  and 
sometimes  to  listen  to  us,  as  I  have  said — 
these  were  her  pleasures,  and  in  them  her 
life  seemed  to  pass  serenely  on.  She  never 
needed  playmates  or  oth^  companions; 
she  never  seemed  less  lonely  than  when 

alone. 

***** 

Thus,  as  I  have  said,  she  was  seldom 
with  other  children,  though  our  friend  Dr. 
Lethby's  &mily  lived  so  near  us.  Bat  one 
spring  it  happened  that  his  little  daughter 
Kate  had  an  illness,  and  for  many  weeks 
afterward  was  too  delicate  to  go  out-o& 
doors  or  play  with  the  other  children. 
In  this  state,  the  little  invalid  evinced  a 
singular  and  persistent  desire  to  hire 
Wish  with  her.  One  day  that  Paula  took 
the  child  in  with  her  to  Mrs.  Lethby% 
Kate  would  with  difficulty  be  persaaded 
to  let  her  go  again ;  and  the  next  mominff 
came  a  petition  that  Wish  might  be  m^ 
fered  to  go  and  spend  that  day  with  the 
ailing  little  girl,  who  ^^  fretted  after  her 
contmually." 

Children  oflen  have  such  fiuidesi,  eape- 
cially  when  they  are  sick;  and  Panla  uid 
I  could  hardly  refuse  to  indulge  this  one. 
But  it  seemed  strange,  Hj^d  painfii],  to 
take  our  child  into  auotlfer  noose,  and 
leave  her  there,  even  though  she  herself 
seemed  satisfied  to  remain,  and  stood 
quietly  beside  Kate,  subnusstve  to  have 
her  hands  taken,  her  hair  played  with, 
and  to  be  emlAkced  and  fondbd  to  the 
heart's  content  of  her  con^MUiioa. 

When  she  returned  to  OB  in  the  even- 
ing, we  both  thought  ibB  "rint  had  done 
her  good.  There  was  more  ▼halby'in  the 
little  &ce;  and  its  usual  palensfli  had 
given  place  to  a  delicate  color  that  we 
liked  to  see.  But  she  was  very  milet  and 
silent;  and  as  she  sat  on  Pftola^a  nee  lor 
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hftlf  an  hour  before  her  bed-time,  she  replied 
chiefly  by  gestures  to  our  questions  con- 
oeming  her  visit.  We  gathered  that  she 
had  been  very  content  there,  and  would 
like  to  go  again — that  she  loved  Kate  and 
Mrs.  Lethby,  and  the  canary  birds  and 
the  pictures.  When  wo  mention  these 
last,  (for  Dr.  Lethby  had  a  few  very  fine 
pttintmgs  hanging  m  his  dining-room,)  she 
tamed  round  suddenly,  with  a  wonder- 
folly  bright  gleam  of  consciousness  or  re- 
membrance shining  in  her  &ce;  but  it 
seemed  to  pass  before  she  could  give  it 
words. 

Presently,  Paula  took  her  away.  She 
had  wished  me  good-night.  Her  sweet 
ohild-kiss  still  lingered  on  my  lips.  I  re- 
tamed  my  book ;  but,  after  ten  minutes' 
abstracted  poring  over  it,  some  memor- 
anda to  make,  some  authorities  to  consult 
from  the  bookcase  in  our  room,  led  me 
op-stairs.  The  room  commonicated  with 
the  smaller  chamber  where  Wish  slept. 
The  door  was  open  between  the  two,  and 
the  light  streamed  through.  I  went  and 
Ht  the  lamp  by  the  bookcase,  and  com- 
menced my  search  for  the  needed  volume. 
Paula's  voice  occasionally  sounded  from 
the  inner  room,  where  she  was  undressing 
the  child.  Then  I  was  startled  by  the 
sweet,  clear,  little  voice  of  Wish  herself: 

"  Mamma — I  know  I" 

*'  What  do  you  know,  darling  ?" 

"I  know  it  I  I  know  who  made  the 
flowers — and  the  birds — and  the  sky — and 
the  grass " 

She  stopped  as  if  breathless,  though 
she  had  spoken  slowly,  as  usual.  There 
eame  no  answer  from  the  mother.  The 
iileiice  was  again  Ughtly  stirred  by  the 
child's  voice : 

"  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  of  God?" 
Again  there  was  a  pause.  ^^Kate  asks 
God  to  take  care  of  her,  and  her  mamma 
and  papa.    I  will,  too." 

**No,  no ;  not  at  my  knees — not  there!" 
I  heard  Paula  mutter. 

"Is  it  wrong — is  Wish  wrong  ?  Is  God 
a  wrong  thing  ?" 

"  Hush — ^hush  I  Nay,  my  own  dar- 
ling ;  it  is  not  wrong.  Look  up,  look  up. 
Mamma  cannot  bear  to  see  Wish  cry." 

But  the  passion  of  weeping,  so  rare  in 
the  child,  was  not  easily  assuaged. 

"Mamma,  mammal  I  thought  you 
would  be  glad.    Wish  was  so  glad." 

For  a  long  time  I  listened  to  Paula,  as 

i-she  strove  to  soothe   and  console  her. 

Then  I  went  down,  my  book  in  my  hand, 


and  waited  for  her  coming.  She  entered 
the  room  with  the  look  on  her  &ce  that 
I  was  prepared  to  see — ^the  look  that  had 
not  rested  there  for  many  years.  I  met 
her  outstretched  hands,  and  answered  the 
look ;  and  then  she  dropped  by  my  side, 
and  hid  her  face. 

"  Is  she  asleep  ?"  I  asked  her. 

"  Yes,  Lewis.  Her  little  voice  is  ring- 
ing in  my  ears  now.  Such  a  little  inno- 
cent voice  to  utter  words  like  those  ! 
Lewis,  Lewis  I  what  does  it  mean  ?" 

"She  has  learned  from  Kate  Lethby 
the  words  she  used.  The  idea  is  new  to 
her,  and  she  caught  it  at  once,  like  a  child. 
That  is  aU." 

"  Ay,  but  it  is  not  all,  Lewis ;  it  is  not 
all.  It  seemed  as  if  the  thought  had  been 
sleeping  in  her  mind,  ay,  before  now.  It 
is  not  newly  bom ;  it  is  only  awakened. 
And  I — ^I  must  crush  it  back.  I  could  do 
no  more  than  strike  it  away  from  her.  And 
she  cried  as  she  never  cried  before  in  all  her 
life.    Her  tears  rent  my  heart." 

"  I  know ;  I  can  guess  it,"  Paula. 

"  You  can  not ;  it  is  not  in  a  man's  soul 
to  tell  the  agony  of  mine.  I  am  her  mo- 
ther; and  I  have  stabbed  her  with  her  first 
grief!  Never  in  all  her  little  Ufe  before 
has  she  shed  tears  like  those." 

"It  is  a  good  sign.  It  renews  our 
hopes,"  I  said,  with  resolved  cheerfulness. 
But  my  wife  turned  from  me  in  bitter- 
ness. 

"  What  hopes  ?  Oh !  Lewis,  is  it  not 
mockery  in  us  to  desire  so  earnestly  for 
oor  child  the  strength  and  clearness  of 
intellect  that  onl^brings  doubt  and  misery 
to  ourselves?  Let  her  remain  as  she  is — 
my  innocent,  trusting  angel !  She  is  wiser 
than  we.  Sometimes  I  believe  in  my  in- 
most heart  that  she  knows  more  that  we — 
that  her  helpless,  childish  trust  is  nearer 
the  Truth  than  aJI  our  doubts." 

"That  is  not  reasonable,  Paula,"  I  sidd. 

"Away  with  this  cold  logic!"  she  re- 
turned, idmost  fiercely ;  "  it  speaks  to  my 
ears,  and  not  to  my  soul.  Lewis,  I  can 
not  choose  but  ding  to  my  little  one's 
sweet  hands ;  they  draw  me  toward  her, 
no  less  in  spirit  than  in  body.  She  is 
holy,  and  pure,  and  true.  What  am  I,  that 
I  dare  to  dispute  against  her  instincts?  Let 
me  follow  her." 

"  I  would  not  prevent  you,  if  I  could,'* 
I  answered,  sadly.  "  If  you  can  believe, 
Paula,  so  happier  for  you." 

"  You  say  so  ?"  she  said,  in  an  awed 
tone,  looking  into  my  fitce. 
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"Even  I  say  so.  Yes — I  have  not 
ceased  to  be  a  skeptic,  Paula ;  bat  I  no 
longer  exult  in  my  skepticism.  As  men 
grow  older,  I  suppose  it  is  so.  Doubt, 
after  all,  may  be  a  harder  tyrant  than 
belief.  If  will  could  bestow  on  me  a  creed, 
I  should  be  no  unbeliever  now;  but  reason 
is  strong,  and  will  not  bend.  I  can  not; 
I  can  not ^' 

Paula  drew  closer  to  me  in  silence,  as 
I  abruptly  broke  off.  There  was  a  long 
pause  before  I  spoke  again. 

"  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  go  out  of 
the  cold  shadow  that  I  am  prisoned  in — 
go,  Paula.*  It  would  make  me  happier  to 
see  you  in  the  sunshine.  Forgive  me ;  I 
know  I  have  kept  you  from  it  hitherto. 
I  did  my  share  of  the  work." 

"No— no— no!"  she  cried,  vehemently. 
"  Husband — ^husband,  I  will  not  have  you 
say  so;  I  will  not  have  you  reproach  your- 
self. It  is  my  own  hard,. stubborn  heart 
tiiat  held  me  back  always,  that  holds  me 
back  now.    Not  you — ^not  yow." 

She  melted  into  passionate  tears,  and 
we  said  no  more. 

It  was  the  next  day  to  this — ^a  bright 
June  day — I  went  early  to  London  on  my 
usual  business.  I  said  nothing  to  Paula 
about  the  child,  nor  did  I  ask  if  she  was 
to  go  a^n  to  little  ELate.  Wish  was  her 
own  quiet,  noiseless  self  again  that  morn- 
ing, she  sat  in  her  customary  place,  at 
that  side  of  the  table  whence  she  could 
look  out  through  the  window  on  to  the 
garden.  Her  clear  eye  seldom  left  that 
outlook,  and  I  &ncied  her  face  brightened, 
momently,  in  the  glory  of  the  sunshine 
that  was  flooding  earth  and  sky  so  graci- 
ously. 

Her  little  footsteps  followed  me  down 
the  garden  path ;  her  little  hand  detained 
me  at  the  gate.  She  lifted  her  fsLce  with 
the  familiar  vesture,  and  as  I  bent  down 
to  take  her  m  my  arms  and  kiss  her,  she 
said: 

"Wish  is  glad — so  glad." 

"  Why  is  she  glad  ?" 

"I  don't  know."  And  the  yearning 
rose  from  the  deeps  of  her  eyes.  She 
looked  round  her  searchingly  at  radiant 
flowers,  trees,  and  sky,  as  if  seeking  the 
mystery  of  their  brightness,  then  flung 
:v%er  arms  round  my  neck,  and  nestled  her 
''^head  in  my  bosom.  "  Wish  is  glad,"  she 
said  again.'  ^ 

What  moved  the  child  to  this  gladness, 
or  to  utter  it  in  words  on  that  especial 
morning  ?    Shall  I  ever  know  ? 


The  remembrance  of  her  sweet  look, 
the  feeling  of  her  dear  arms  round  my 
neck,  sunk  down  into  my  heart.  I  forgot 
nothing  of  the  brief  episode  durinffallthe 
day.  It  followed  me  mto  my  usuu  avoca- 
tions ;  it  made  the  time  beautiful  to  me. 
As  I  went  home  at  evening,  I  thought  of 
it.  It  was  a  thought  in  harmony  with 
the  ineflable  parity  of  joyoosness  that 
seemed  to  pervade  the  world  that  even- 
ing. Clear  and  rosy  shone  the  western 
sky,  though  the  sun  wanted  half  an  hour 
to  its  setting — ^richly  sounded  the  black- 
bird's song ;  and  the  green  fields  and  tiie 
sloping  hill  beyond,  with  its  broidery  of 
woodland,  and  its  crown — ^the  old  gray 
church  tower  and  quaint  wooden  spire 
rising  from  it,  all  seemed  to  me  iutiraui 
that  evening,  as  if  the  air  around  were 
something  more  than  air,  and  illumined 
aU  that  was  beheld  through  it. 

So  I  thought  as  I  turned  down  the 
green  lane  leading  to  our  cottage ;  as  I 
walked  along  the  garden  path,  where 
Wish's  footsteps  hs^  followed  me  that 
morning.  I  entered  at  the  open  door  and 
passed  mto  the  general  sitting-room.  No 
one  was  there ;  but  Paula's  needlework 
was  scattered  on  the  table,  and  a  bunch 
of  flowers,  arranged  as  Wish  loved  to  ar- 
range them,  lay  on  the  window-dll.  I 
took  them,  up,  gratefully  inhiding  their 
fresh  fragrance,  while  looking  out  anew 
on  the  radiant  hill,  and  the  western  sky, 
where  the  sun  was  partially  covered,  and 
seemed  trying  to  burst  free  from  a  long 
line  of  dappled  clouds.  So  I  stood  in  the 
recess  of  tne  bow-window  for  some  time, 
till  the  rustle  of  a  robe  sounded  in  tbe 
room,  and  Paula's  hand  was  laid  upon  my 
arm,  and  Paula's  voice : 

"  Husband !  Wish  is  ill — ^very  ill." 

I  do  not  know  what  I  said,  or  how  she 
looked.  '^  I  only  remember  the  sadden 
horror  of  the  shock,  the  heavy  weight 
that  fell  on  my  heart,  crashing  all  qmet 
thoughts  away.  I  remember,  too,  that 
the  sun  had  burst  through  the  detaoning 
clouds,  and  shone  round  and  golden,  while 
the  level  light,  intense  and  absolnte,  glori- 
fied the  landscape  that  had  seemed  bright 
before. 

It  was  strange,  and  yet  n<a  strange, 
that  both  Paula  and  I,  from  the  first,  mA 
the  same  dim,  breathless  terror  of  this 
illness  that  had  suddenly  smitten  the  child. 
She  had  drooped  and  sickened  lUl  wiUiia 
a  few  hours,  they  told  me.  Afe  first.  Dr. 
Lethby  himself  was  perplexed  by  the 
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golar  nature  of  the  attack ;  bat  ultimately 
it  resolyed  itself  into  one  of  those  dread ' 
fevers,  so  subtle  and  sometimes  so  fatal. 
Sometimes — only  sometimes !  I  said  this 
to  myself  day  after  day,  trying  to  keep 
up  the  show  of  hope.  But  I  was  a  hypo- 
crite. Through  the  long  hours  that  I 
watched  by  the  little  bed,  where  our  dar- 
ling tossed  in  restless  delirium,  though  I 
watched  as  eagerly,  as  jealously,  as  i^  by 
the  keenness  of  my  vision,  I  could  fence 
off  all  ill  that  could  come  near  her : — still 
— I  knew. 

On  the  ninth  day,  exhausted,  I  had  been 
compelled  by  Dr.  Lethby  to  leave  the  sick- 
room for  a  space.  I  fell  into  a  heavy,  tor- 
pid sleep,  from  which  I  was  aroused  by  a 
voice.  "  Come,"  it  said,  "  at  once.  The 
child  is  sinking.  Nerve  yourself  for  your 
wife's  sake.  She  suffers  more  than  you 
can  do." 

And  I  rose  and  staggered  to  my  feet, 
like  one  in  a  dream,  and  followed  him. 
*  *  *  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  the  tiny  figure,  with  its  lily 
&ce  and  closed  eyes,  lying  there.  All  my 
manhood  forsook  me.  I  flung  myself  by 
the  bedside,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of 
despair. 

A  hand  took  mine  and  pressed  it.  Paula 
had  stolen  to  my  side ;  Paula's  voice  spoke 
to  me. 

"Hush,  husband!"  Only  those  two 
words,  but  in  such  a  tone !  Calm,  com- 
forting, tender.  I  looked  up  at  her — her 
&ce  wore  the  same  expression  as  her 
voice. 

"Is  there  hope  then?"  I  said,  in  a 
harsh  whisper ;  and  they  told  me  there 
was  none !     "  Paula,  can  she  live  ?" 

"  No.  Oh!  be  still,  for  her  moments  are 
very  few ;  and  she  can  hear  you." 

She  was  again  hanging  over  the  child, 
watching  every  quiver  of  her  little  face, 
listening  to  every  fiunt  breath  that  came 
and  went. 

Rresently  the  eyelids  trembled  and  un- 
closed. The  wide  blue  eyes  sought  the 
mother's  &ce,  and  rested  there  content. 
A  smile  parted  the  pale  lips,  and  she 
seemed  to  try  to  speak. 

"  Mamma." 

She  laid  her  head  beside  her,  so  better 
to  hear  the  feeble  utterance. 

"  The  pain's  gone.'* 

"  Yes,  mv  darling.  Oh !  my  child,  my 
child  !*'  The  agon^  would  have  way  for 
the  ufaRate.  The  httle  head  turned  rest- 
luiiljpii  its  pillow. 


"  Is  mamma  sorr}'  ?" 

"  No— no— no.    Mamma  is  content." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  again 
the  weak,  tremulous,  tiny  voice : 

"Where  are  you,  mamma?  and 
papa?" 

We  each  took  one  small  hand. 

"  Why  cant  I  see  you  ?  Why  are  you 
so  far  off?" 

Paula  slid  her  arm  under  the  dear  head, 
and  held  her  so.  The  slender  breath 
grew  short  and  fast.  Dr.  Lethby  drew 
near — ^looked  for  a  minute — ^then  left  us 
softly. 

"Mamma — ^papa!"  We  detected  the 
faint  whisper,  ana  bent  down  very  close, 
that  we  might  lose  nothing  of  the  fra^Ie 
sound.    "  Come,  too.    Come  with  Wish !" 

And  that  was  all.  The  lips  ceased  to 
be  stirred,  even  by  the  fluttering  breath. 
A  slight  spasm  convulsed  her  face  for  a 
moment,  and  then  left  it  settled  in  that 
pure,  peaceful  likeness  we  were  to  know 
It  by  evermore. 

We  leaned  over  her  dumbly.  I  felt  as 
if  in  a  dream.  I  could  not  realize ;  I 
could  not  believe  in  any  thing  that  I  saw. 
Wish  lying  there  with  that  white,  soft 
smile  on  her  face  was  not  real,  and  still 
less  was  Paula,  sitting  without  a  word  or 
sign,  gazing  down  on  the  dead  face  with 
her  steadfiist  eyes.  It  was  in  an  instinct- 
ive effort  to  break  the  circle  of  illusions 
which  surrounded  me  that  I  called  on  her 
name. 

She  roused  then,  and  looked  up.  The 
anguish  seemed  to  surge  over  her  face  in 
a  gradual  wave  of  consciousness.  It 
broke,  with  a  forlorn  wandering  of  the 
eyes,  a  beseeching  gesture  of  the  out- 
stretched arms,  and  a  low,  long,  desolate 
wail. 

"  My  darling — ^my  treasure.  Oh  I  my 
child — ^my  child — ^my  child !" 

I  sat  there,  mute,  and  watched  her 
agony.  I  dared  not  go  near  it.  I  was 
stonelike  and  helpless.  I  felt  as  if  all  my 
world  had  slipped  by  me — ^floated  away 
irretrieyably  l^o  an  unknown  vortex, 
while  I  stood  watching,  as  now,  with  my 
hands  bound  to  my  side  and  my  utterance 
dhoked,  even  ft*om  lamentations. 

My  last  remembrance  was  of  Paula 

coming  to  me,  touching  my  forehead  with 

her  hands.  Then  every  thing  was  blotted 

out  from  eyes  and  mind. 
*  «  «  «  « 

I  had  been  a  strong  man ;  vigorous  in 
health  m  I  was  held  to  be  in  mtelleet. 
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]$ut  in  that  lon<^  illness  I  seemed  to  be  I 
drained  of  life,  both  mental  and  physical, ' 
till  only  the  dregs  of  both  remained.  Then  \ 
there  followed  a  long  period  of  convales-  | 
cence,  during  which  all  I  could  do  was  to  ; 
lie  quietly  where  they  placed  me,  some- 1 
times  with  closed  lids  and  heavy  listless  . 
thoughts  vaguely  traversing  my  mind ;  i 
sometimes  with  my  eyes  wandering  rest- 1 
lessly  about  the  room  till  they  lit  on ! 
Paula's  patient  face,  whereon  they  would  \ 
linger.  About  that  face  my  thoughts ' 
grew  entangled  often.  I  could  not  rightly  | 
order  them.  A  misty  consciousness,  a  • 
painful  yearning  after  something  forgot- j 
ten,  continually  led  me  into  a  maze  of  ideas  ! 
so  imperfectly  comprehended,  that  I  felt ! 
more  than  ever  weak  and  helpless  in  the  ! 
midst.  I 

At  length,  one  day,  a  very  little  thing  i 
broke  the  spell  that  kept  my  mind  so ! 
tightly  in  its  bonds.    Some  flowers  were 
brought  and  laid  beside  me.    Their  deli- 
cate fragrance  seemed  to  steal  into  my 
very  inmost  heart.    Among  them  were 
one  or  two  sprays  of  white  jasmine,  with  ; 
their  peculiar  aromatic  odor.      On  the 
wings  of  that  subtle  essence  recollection  ' 
came  to  me,  and  renewed  consciousness,  i 
These  were  favorite  flowers  of  our  Wish;  | 
they  had  been  among  those  —  the  last 
gathered  by  her  hands — ^that  I  had  care-  \ 
lessly  taken  up  that  evening — a  whole ! 
life  since  ! — and  distinctly,  to  every  small- 
est detail  of  "  that  evening,"  I  remem- 
bered. I  saw  the  radiant  hill  and  the  rosy 
sunset,  the  aspect  the  room  had  worn, 
and  the  look  on  Paula's  &ce  when  she 
came  in  to  tell  me  that  Wish  was  ilL  Then 
came  the  long,  blurred,  hazy  memory  of 
the  ensuing  days,  scarcely  of  anxietv — 
that  were  too  hopeful  a  name  for  the  feel- 
ing  with    which  we  himgrily  watched 
every  breath  our  darling  drew  —  every 
change  on  her  face — every  stirring  of  her 
limbs — through  that  terrible  time. 

From  these  remembrances  I  lifted  my 
eyes,  and  read  their  sequel  in  Paula's  face. 
Yet  was  there  still  something  in  that 
shadowed  face  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand. Involuntarily  my  thought  took 
words.  "  How  changed  1"  I  said.  And 
again  in  my  mind  I  commenced  groping 
about  for  some  new  revelation  wnich 
should  make  things  clearer  to  me.  But 
at  the  sound  of  my  voice  Paula  came  and 
stooped  beside  me,  looking  earnestly  into 
my  face,  as  if  she  were  startled  to  hear 
me  spcak«    Her  own  voice  trembled  ad 


she  asked  me  ^^What  was  changed?'' 
She  was  afraid  lest  my  answer  should  be- 
tray that  I  was  still  not  myself  for — ^poor 
wife ! — ^I  had  been  utterly  bereft  of  sense 
for  many  weeks.  "  You  are  changed, 
Paula,"  I  said ;  "  is  this  a  new  world  ?" 

"  Ay — ^it  is — ^it  is !"  she  answered  me ; 
and  she  put  her  arms  round  me,  and  wept 
abundantly. 

By-and-by,  as  she  gradually  told  me  the 
history  of  all  those  past  seven  weeks,  I  be- 
gan to  look  in  wonderment  into  her  £gu^, 
wherein  I  could  detect  no  traces  of  the 
old  stony  desperation  that  had  been  wont 
to  come  there  when  danger  was  near 
those  she  loved.  For  hers  was  a  nature 
that  could  bear  bravely,  endure  cheerfidly, 
many  troubles  that  most  women  would 
shrink  from ;  but  when  anxiety  or  sorrow 
really  touched  her,  it  did  more  than 
afflict,  it  tortured  her.  All  tliis  slowly 
recurred  to  me  with  vividness  as  I  lay  on 
my  sofa,  holding  her  hand  fast,  and  watob- 
ing  the  outline  of  the  pale,  beautiful  face 
that  was  slightly  averted  from  me.  She 
was  looking  at  the  landscape  which  was 
stretched  out  before  the  window.  It  was 
early  autumn  now ;  I  knew  the  look  of 
the  trees  in  the  garden,  of  the  copse  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  ITie  hill— I  remembered 
it.  Cruelly,  relentlessly  brieht  it  looked 
now  in  the  soft  sunshine.  After  a  little 
while  I  hid  my  face  from  it 

"  What  month  is  this  ?"  I  asked  her. 

She  told  me,  August.  I  paused  to  think ; 
and  she  divined  my  thought,  and  pre- 
vented the  question  that  hovered  on  my 
lips. 

^^  It  was  the  last  week  in  July  that  our 
darling  went,"  said  she,  softly.  '*And 
then,"  she  presently  added,  in  the  same 
hushed  tone,  '^  you  left  me,  too.  I  thought 
I  had  lost  both." 

"  How  did  you  bear  it,  Paula  ?"  I  cried, 
hastily.  "  Why  did  your  heart  not  break  ? 
Why  was  I  the  one  to  fail,  and  fidl  help- 
less at  this  time  ?" 

"  A  year  ago,"  said  Paula,  •*  I  should 
have  fellen  helpless,  too,  Lewis.  No  hu- 
man strength — ^no  human  fortitude  is  om- 
pable  of  enduring  such  woe  as  ours."  She 
stopped  abruptly — then  added,  in  as^nnge . 
tone,  low  but  distinct,  and  with  a  tramv- 
lous  quiver  vibrating  through  every  woid 
— ''  But  I — I  was  not  oomfortleas,'* 

I  looked  at  her  in  silence. 

*^  Lewis,"  she  whispered  again,  *^  I  was 
not  comfortless."  A  pause.  "  No,"  she 
wont  on,  slowly — and  now  her  voiee  roeei 
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steady  and    clear,  like    tbe  light    that 

gathered  and  brightened  in  her  eyes — "  a 

mother  who  has  seen  her  child  die,  is  still 

fwt  comfortless.    For  no  ihother  who  has 

lost  her  child  can  doubt.    Lewis,  do  ^ou 

understand  me  ?    God  is  good,"  sJie  cned, 

passionately,  ^^  and  in  his  mercy  he  ordered 

it  so,  that  to  a  bereayed  mother's  soul 

must  come  the  conviction  that  is  more 

than  knowledge — ^the  fEdth  that  is  worlds 

above  all  reasoning.    I  know  that  I  shall 

have  my  child  again  1  Lewis — ^Lewis — ^I 

know  it  !'* 

She  sank  down  beside  me ;  and  again 

the  soft  rain  of   tears  fell  j)lenteonsly. 

When  women  weep  so,  it  is  well  with 

them.    *    *    And  I  lay  still  and  thought. 
***** 

It  was  well  with  Paula,  I  could  see  that. 
To  see  it,  steadied  me,  strengthened  me, 
infinitely.  The  feeling  of  that  long  con- 
valescence was  a  very  strange  one.  It 
might  well  be  so,  for  the  clear  head,  the 
vigorous  brain,  I  had  had  a  man's  pride  in 
possessing,  had  passed  from  me  for  ever ; 
and,  during  those  months  of  slow  recovery 
to  bodily  strength,  I  had  to  grow  accus- 
tomed to  the  truth.  Mental  strength 
would  never  be  mine  again.  All  my  ca- 
pacities were  bounded  now  by  but  a  nar- 
row circle.  The  profound  thought,  the 
complicated  reasoning,  that  had  been  easy 
to  me  as  pastime,  I  could  pursue  no  longer. 

The  afimction  fell  heavuj  upon  me — ^per- 
haps the  smaller  cares  it  mvolved,  helped 
to  nerve  us  both  to  endurance.  My  vo- 
cation was  gone,  and  with  it,  no  means 
of  living,  save  the  small  sum  that  yearly 
accruea  to  Paula.    It  was  enough  to  save 


us  from  absolute  want ;  but  my  condition, 
the  doctors  said,  necessitated  many  luxu- 
ries, and  to  gain  money  for  these  Paula 
worked  hard.  Not  writing ;  the  time  for 
that  was  past.  She  had  lived  too  much, 
perhaps,  to  be  able  to  put  life  on  paper 
as  she  had  done  years  oefore.  Imagina- 
tion had  been  set  aside  by  vital  engrossing 
reality,  for  so  long,  that  it  could  not  now 
resume  its  functions  as  of  old.  But  she 
was  more  than  content  to  teach  the  few 
little  children  that  came  to  her  every 
morning.  Intercourse  with  children,  in- 
deed, grew  to  be  one  great  solace  of  her 
life. 

The  other — yes,  I  think  I  was  solace  to 
her,  even  when  I  myself  was  most  hope- 
less. I  think  I  helped  her,  though  I  was 
very,  very  weak,  and  so  feeble  as  I  have 
said. 

And  years  passed  on.  Comparative 
wealth  came  to  us  then ;  But  Paula  for  a 
long  while  continued  her  labor  of  love 
among  the  little  children. 

We  grew  old  together.  It  is  not  long 
since  she  left  me.  I  have  been  very  lonely 
since  then ;  but  not — as  she  said  once — not 
comfortless. 

It  has  helped  to  wear  away  this  time 
of  waiting  to  write  this  history  for  you, 
mv  true  and  kind  friend.  You  knew  me 
wnSn  the  world  applauded  me  as  strong 
and  great ;  and  when  it  compassionated 
my  weakness  and  my  ruined  prospects. 
And  I  think  you,  who,  seeing  deeper  than 
the  world,  saw  through  both  the  strength 
and  the  weakness,  will  find  the  lesson  that 
I  know  these  pages  must  convey. 
So,  farewell. 
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EvsBY  human  &ce,  say  the  learned  in 
these  matters,  carries  wntten  upon  it  the 
story  of  its  owner.  The  prevailing 
thoughts  have  shaped  the  organs ;  the  pre- 
vailing passions  have  ftirrowed  the  lines. 
No  emotion,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
passes  off  without  leaving  behind  it  the 

—  -      ■        ■  ■»  -     _       _ 

^  Dmtsche  Lithe.  Aus  den  Pi^eren  einee  Frem- 
dUngs.  Leipzig^:  F.  A.  Brockhaos.  London  :  Wil- 
liams and  Norgate.     1857. 


penciled  traces  of  its  presence.  It  may 
oe  so.  We  need  not  quarrel  with  a  theory 
which,  for  thejpresent,  is  no  more  than  a 
speculation.  Tne  generality  of  mankind 
are,  happily,  but  indifferent  phrenologists, 
and,  for  our  time,  at  least,  are  likely  to  be 
spared  a  knowledge  which,  if  it  overcomes, 
will  make  the  world  intolerable.  We 
have  no  anxiet)r  to  find  a  window  opened 
I  into  our  consciences,  to  take  the  public 
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behind  the  scenes,  where  we  can  be  seen, 
stripped  of  our  stage'  dresses,  in  naked 
simplicity ;  and  stillless  have  we  a  desire 
to  pry  curiously  into  the  secrets  of  others. 
The  living  torrents  which,  for  eighteen 
out  of  each  four-and-twenty  hours,  stream 
aloug  our  streets,  are  made  up  of  units, 
each  of  whom  has  a  history  that  would 
infallibly  interest  us  if  we  knew  it.  Every 
one  of  them  is  struggling,  suffering,  loving, 
hating,  failing,  succeemng,  doing,  every 
thing  of  which  the  most  delightful  novel 
is  but  a  feeble  counterfeit ;  and  our  feel- 
ings, if  we  were  admitted  to  all  these  con- 
fidences, would  speedilv  be  worn  thread- 
bare by  perpetual  friction.  Here,  too,  as 
in  most  other  things,  we  have  cause  to 
tliink  the  world  well  made ;  that  it  is 
well  for  us  all  that  we  are  allowed  the  ex- 
clusive custody  of  our  own  secrets. 

Further,  as  we  are  able  to  keep  our 
story  to  ourseRes,  so  it*  seems  as  if,  for  the 
most  part,  we  were  intended  to  keep  it 
to  ourselves ;  as  if  human  beings  should 
be  known  to  one  another  only  as  they 
come  in  contact  in  action  and  life,  while 
the  rest  lies  between  each  particular  man 
aud  his  Maker,  or  should  be  made  known 
only  where  reserve  is  melted  down  by  af- 
fection. The  interest  which  the  world 
might  feel  in  any  given  story  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  communicating  it.  'AH 
ancient  literature  would  not  be  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  for  a  knowledge  of  those 
fii-st  thirty  years  in  which  the  carpenter's 
Son  was  subject  to  His  parents  in  Galilee. 
But  our  curiosity  is  altogether  ungratified; 
we  are  told  as  much  as  there  is  any  occa> 
sion  for  us  to  know. 

Yet  although  concealment  be  the  rule, 
it  is  at  times  suspended  by  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. More  than  one  remarkable 
man,  in  the  last  and  the  present  century 
especially,  has  chosen  to  make  mankind  his 
confessor;  and  has  either  shadowed  out 
in  fiction,  or  related,  in  actual  narrative, 
liis  experiences  outward  and  inward. 
Goethe  and  Wordsworth  considered  it 
their  duty  to  expose  the  structure  and 
gro^vth  of  minds  which  had  exercised 
so  vast  an  influence  over  their  contempo- 
raries. Rousseau,  from  some  unexplained 
impulse,  laid  bare  in  his  own  person  the 
diseases  of  which  the  world  was  sick.  It 
is  idle  to  examine  the  motives  of  such 
things.  Men  of  genius  are  sometimes 
driven  to  what  they  do  by  a  force  which 
they  can  neither  resist  nor  imderstand ; 
and  in  these  rare  instances,  where  a  real 


mind  is  really  revealing  itself  the  result  is 
its  own  excuse. 

Of  a  similar  kind,  and  similarly  also  to 
be  explained,  is  the  little  book  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  present  article.  Gfer* 
man  Love^  from  the  Papers  of  an  Alien^ 
may  not  be  strictly  an  autobiography; 
but  it  bears  about  it  the  unmistakable  im- 
press of  reality.  It  is  the  work  of  an  un- 
common man,  who  has  sought  relief  from 
some  inward  sorrow  by  throwing  it  into 
a  narrative ;  and  although  the  beauty  of 
the  story  forbids  us  to  wish  that  it  had 
not  been  written,  yet  it  is  difficult  wisely 
to  speak  of  it.  The  writer,  whoever  he 
may  be,  is  ^gj^iy  gifted,  both  in  intellect 
and  feeling.  The  passionate  outpourings 
of  such  a  person  are  not  to  be  coldly  gA- 
ticized,  and  wo  should  have  preferred,  per- 
haps, to  pass  by  the  book  in  silence,  were 
it  not  first  for  its  most  rare  merit,  and  se- 
condly, for  the  close  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance which  the  author  shows  with 
England  and  the  most  modem  English 
literature.  He  calls  himself  an  alien.  He 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  many  waifis  and  strays 
which  these  late  years  have  oast  upon  oar 
shore,  and  his  book  is  the  explanation  of 
his  exile.  The  subject  of  it  is  uie  common 
one — ^love  and  disappointment.  Bat  the 
love  and  the  disappomtment  are  peculiar. 
The  nature  of  them  will  be  best  seen  bj 
extracts,  if  a  translation  can  convey  tole* 
rably  the  meaning  of  language  which  has 
been  chosen  witn  elaborate  care.  The 
follo\^ing  is  from  the  opening  page : 

**  Childhood  has  its  mysteries  and  its  won- 
ders ;  but  who  can  describe  them  ?  who  cm  in- 
terpret them?  We  have  all  passed  through 
this  enchanted  forest  There  has  been  a  time 
with  each  of  us  when  we  have  looked  iroond  in 
perplexity  of  happiness,  and  our  spirits  hsTD 
steeped  themselves  in  the  fiur  reality  of  life. 
Then  we  knew  not  where  we  were,  or  what  we 
were.  Then  the  whole  world  was  ours,  and  we 
were  the  world^s.  That  was  an  eternal  life, 
without  beginning  and  without  end;  without 
interruption  or  pain.  Our  hearts  were  bright 
a.s  the  sky  in  spnng,  fresh  as  the  fragrance  of 
the  violet,  calm  and  holy  as  a  Sunday  morning. 

''And  what  disturbs  this  peace  of  God  in  the 
child  ?  IIow  is  this  innocent,  pnoonsdoos  ex- 
istence brought  to  an  end  ?  How  are  we  driveB 
forth  from  this  Eden  of  union  and  GommanioOi 
and  left  desolate  and  alone  on  the  outer  earth  F 

"Say  not,  thou  with  the  solemn  brow,  say  not 
that  it  is  sin.  Has  the  child  learned  to  sint  8aj 
rather  that  we  do  not  know,  and  that  we  most 
be  resigned. 

''And  yet  it  is  so  sweet  to  look  back  into  the 
spring-time  of  life — again  to  gaxe  into  its  sane* 
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tnuy — to  remember.  Yes,  in  the  sultiT  Bum- 
mer heats,  in  tb«  ead  autumn  and  the  cold  win- 
to,  there  comes  here  and  there  a  spring  day  ; 
and  the  heart  saja,  '  I,  too,  feel  u  thousb  it 
were  spring :  such  a  day  it  is  to-day,  and  here 
I  lie  in  the  halmy  forest,  and  stretch  my  weary 
limbs ;  I  gaze  upward  through  the  zreen  leaves, 
and  think  how  it  was  with  me  in  childhood.' 

"AB  seems  a  blank.  The  first  pages  of  memo- 
ry are  like  an  old  family  Bible,  the  opening 
leaTM  &ded,  soiled,  or  crumpled.  Only  when 
we  turn  on,  and  come  to  the  chapters  which 
tdl  bow  Adam  and  Eve  were  driven  out  of  Para- 
dise, it  begins  to  be  clear  and  legible." 

We  have  next  an  exquisite  picture  of  a 
Qerman  home,  as  it  appears  idealized  in 
its  dmpJicity  :  the  loving  mother  ;  the 
great  ^nrcn  with  its  gilt  cross ;  the 
p^ace  opposite  the  gate,  with  the  eagles 
on  its  pinnacles,  and  the  great  banner 
floating  from  its  central  turret.  The 
flimily  are  intimate  with  the  Prince,  and 
the  DOT  gi-owB  up  the  play-fellow  of  the 
royal  cMldren.  Among  the  latter  is  one, 
the  Princess  Maria,  the  eldest  daughter, 
who  had  lost  all  use  of  her  limbs,  and  with 
a  heart-compliunt  in  addition,  has  looked 
every  day  for  death.  She  is  older  than 
the  rest,  a  sort  of  gnardian  angel,  as  they 
loved  to  conuder  her.  One  day,  when 
her  illness  was  at  its  worst : 
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lookMi  so  sad  and  yet  so  gentle,  tbat  I  shut  my 
evee  to  prevent  myself  front  weeping.  Ihe  first 
sae  gave  to  her  eldest  brother,  kisaing  him  as 
she  placed  it  on  hia  finger ;  the  second  and  third 
she  gave  to  her  two  Bisters,  and  the  fourth  to 
the  youngest  prince ;  kissing  each  of  them 
also.  I  was  standing  by ;  I  looked  fixedly  at 
her,  and  I  saw  that  she  had  one  ring  yet  re- 
maining ;  but  she  leaned  hack  and  seemed  ex- 
hausted. .  Presently  she  caught  my  exprOBSion ; 
and  as  a  child's  eyes  speak  aloud,  she  saw  easily 
what  was  passing  in  me.  I  did  not  wish  for 
her  ling ;  but  I  felt  that  I  was  a  straneer— that 
I  £d  not  belong  to  her — that  she  did  not  love 
me  te  she  loved  her  brothers  and  Bisters — and 
this  gave  me  a  shooting  pain,  as  if  I  had  burst 
a  vein  or  bruised  a  nerve.  She  raised  bergtjf 
up,  laid  her  hand  on  my  forehead,  and  looked  at 
hm  bo  searchingly,  that  I  felt  she  was  reading 
ny  every  thought  Then  she  drew  tiie  rinr 
alowly  (U  and  gave  it  to  me,  and  said :  '  I  had 
lotendad  to  have  taken  this  one  with  me  when 
I  want  llrom  you,  but  it  is  better  that  you  should 
have  it  to  remind  you  of  me  when  I  am  gone. 
Bead  the  words  which  are  written  on  the  edge. 
"As  Qod  will."  You  have  a  passionate  heart, 
and  a  soft  one;  may  it  be  taioed  by  life,  and 
not  hardened.'  She  then  kissed  me  as  she  bad 
done  her  brothers.    I  can  hardly  describe  my 


feelings.  I  was  a  boy  then,  and  the  gentle 
beauty  of  the  suffering  angel  had  not  been  with- 
,  out  ita  charms  for  my  young  heart  1  loved  her 
I  as  a  boy  can  love — and  boys  love  with  a  devo- 
tion, a  truth,  a  purity,  which  fei;  preserve  in 
youth  and  manhood;  but  I  thought  she  was  a 
'  stranger'  whom,  if  I  loved,  I  must  not  say 
that  I  loved.  I  scarcely  beard  her  words ;  I 
only  felt  that  our  souls  were  as  near  as  two  hu- 
man souls  can  be.  The  bitterness  was  gone-  I 
was  no  more  alone ;  I  was  not  an  alien,  divided 
from  her  by  a  chasm.  I  was  beside  her,  niUi 
her,  and  in  her.  I  would  not  take  the  ring. 
'If  you  would  give  it  me,'  I  said,  'you  must 
keep  it ;  for  what  is  yours  is  mine.'  ^e  looked 
at  me  for  a  moment,  surprised  and  thoughtful. 
then  she  replaced  it  on  her  finger,  and  again 
kissing  my  Girchead,  answerod  softly,  'You 
know  not  what  you  say.  Learn  to  understand 
yourself^  and  vou  will  be  happy,  and  make 
others  happy  also.'  " 

Time  passes.  The  Princess  lingers 
on  in  life;  the  bov  goes  out  into  the 
world,  and  at  lengta  returns  as  a  young 
,  man,  wiien  he  is  agtan  thrown  with  her. 
I A  feeling  rises  between  them  which  is  not 
love  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  intellectual  sympathy.  Their  minds 
are  touched  deeply  with  the  mystic  philo- 
sophy of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  dis- 
cuss the  Deutsche  Theologie,  and  from 
thence,  and  in  the  mystic  spirit,  onr  own 
most  modem  English  writers — Carlyle, 
Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  and  Matthew 
Arnold.  They  spend  their  days  in  a 
Swiss  cottage  attached  to  the  palace.  The 
misfortune  of  the  lady  throws  her  off  her 
gttard.  She  sees  no  reason  why  the  play- 
fellow of  her  childhood  shonld  not  he  the 
companioD  of  her  age.  At  length  prudent 
people  are  alarmed.  The  delightml  meet- 
mgs  arc  brought  to  an  end.  He  is  recom- 
mended to  travel,  and  wanders  with  an 
aching  heart  into  the  Tyrol.  Thither, 
however,  his  fhte  follows  him.  The 
Princess,  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  has 
inherited  an  estate  among  the  Tyrolese 
mountains,  and  there  he  again  meets  her. 
She  has  been  warned  in  the  interval,  A 
marriage,  even  if  her  health  had  allowed 
it,  was  inadmissible  between  the  high- 
bom  lady  and  the  unknown  student,  and 
a  philosophic  friendship  was  properly  con- 
sidered dangerona.  She  tells  him  that 
they  must  aee  one  another  no  more, 

"  I  have  caught  bold  upon  your  life,"  ahe  aays, 
"forgetting  how  slight  a  touch  will  rob  the  fiower 
of  its  petaL.  In  my  ignorance  of  the  world,  I 
never  thought  that  a  poor  suffbr«r  such  as  I 
could  inspire  any  feeling  stronger  than  o 
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sion.  I  welcomed  you  wannly  »nd  frankly  be- 
cause I  had  known  you  ho  long,  because  your 
presence  was  a  delight  to  me,  because  (why 
should  I  not  confess  itf)  because  I  loved  you. 
But  the  wo^ld  docs  not  understand  this  fovc, 
and  does  not  tolerate  it  The  whole  town  in 
talking  of  us;  my  brother,  the  Regent,  has 
written  to  the  Prince,  and  requires  mc  to  end 
our  intiDiacy.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  caused  , 
you  so  much  suffering ;  say  only  that  you  for- 
^ve  mc,  and  lot  us  part  fHonds. 

Such  words  can  produce  but  one  cllcct. 
She  is  sneaking  at  a  disadvantage ;  a  sum- 
mer twilight  amidst  mountains  and  lakes 

and  yellow  moonlight  are  poor  supporters 
to  jirudeuce.  The  old  strngclo  com- 
menced again  between  man  and  the  world ; 
the  individual  sool  fluttering  against  tlie 
bars  of  its  prison,  and  crying  out  against 
social  despotism. 

"  When  I  recall  the  stories  of  my  Mends," 
he  passionalcly  pleads,  "I  could  teli  you  vo- 
lumes of  tragedies.  One  loved  a  maiden,  and 
was  loved  in  return ;  but  he  was  poor — she  was 
rich.  Parents  and  relations  despised  him,  and 
two  hearts  were  broken.  Why  ?  Because  it  is 
thought  a  misfortune  that  a  lady's  dress  should 
be  made  from  the  wool  of  a  plant  in  America, 
rather  than  &om  the  fibers  of  a  worm  in  China, 
Another  loved  a  maiden,  and  was  loved  in  re- 
turn; but  he  was  a  Protostant — she  was  a  Ca- 
tholic Mothers  and  priests  disin'ecd,  and  two 
hearts  Were  broken.  Why  f  Because  three 
centuries  before,  Cliarlos  the  Filth,  Francis  the 
First,  and  Henry  the  Eighth  played  a  political 
game  at  chess.  A  third  loved  a  maiden,  and 
was  loved  in  return  ;  but  ho  was  a  noble — she 
was  a  plebeian.  The  sisters  were  jealous,  and 
two  hearts  were  broken.  Why?  Because,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  a  soldier  slew  another  who 
was  threatening  a  king's  life  in  battla  lie  was 
rewarded  with  titles  and  honor,  and  his  great- 
grandson  atones  with  a  blighted  life  for  the 
blood  which  was  then  shed  by  him.  Each  hour, 
say  the  collectors  of  statistics,  some  heart  is 
broken;  and  I  believo  it  But  why  ?  Because 
in  all  but  all  cases  the  world  will  not  permit  us 
to  love  each  other  unless  we  are  connected  by 
some  peculiar  tie.  If  two  girls  love  the  same 
man,  one  must  be  sacriflcod.  If  two  men  love 
the  same  woman,  one  or  both  must  be  sacri- 
ficed. Whyt  Can  one  not  love  without  will- 
ing to  appropriate  V 

Since,  however,  there  is  no  alternative, 
he  aska  her  whether,  rather  than  submit 
to  separation,  she  will  bear  the  world's 
displeasure.  They  love  each  other  with 
all  their  hearts.  Lot  them  marry.  She  is 
silent  for  a  time.    At  length  she  says : 

"I  am  yours.  God  will  have  it  na  Take 
mo  as  I  am.    While  1  live,  I  live  for  you.    Hay 
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Ood  join  as  ag^n  hcrcafler  in  a  fiurer  world, 
and  reward  you  for  your  love?" 

The  Princess  consents ;  but  the  destinies 
are  unrelenting.  Another  solntion  awaits 
the  difficulty.  She  had  been  warned 
against  excitement,  and  the  stmegle  Lad 
been  too  much  for  her.  In  the  night 
which  follows  this  scene,  her  heart  stopped 
suddenly,  and  can  not  recover  itself. 
Ilcr  loverwakes  in  the  morning  to  receive 
her  last  message,  the  ring,  with  the  in- 
scription on  it — "  VVio  Gott  wilL" 


"And  days  and  weeks  and  i 


is  and  yean 


gone,"  ho  says.  "  Hy  home  b 
strange  to  me,  and  a  strange  land  is  my  home ; 
but  her  love  remains  for  me ;  and  as  a  tear  lUls 
into  the  ocean,  so  has  my  love  for  her  dissolved 
in  tho  living  ocean  of  humanity,  and  interpene- 
bates  and  envelopes  millions — millions  of  those 
'  strangers'  whom  from  my  childhood  I  have  so 
loved.  Only  on  still  summer  dajo,  when  I  am 
lying  alone  in  the  green  forest  of  nature,  and 
know  not  whether  beyond  its  circle  there 
breathe  any  other  men,  or  whether  I  am  aolitaij 
upon  the  earth,  then  the  past  stirs  again  in  the 
churchyard  of  memory.  Dead  remembrancM 
rise  up  out  of  their  fjtivea.  The  omnipotence 
of  passion  Hows  back  into  my  heart,  and  streams 
out  toward  that  fair  bcioc  who  anin  is  gaxinc 
on  mo  with  her  deep,  unbthomabie  eyes;  and 
then  my  affection  for  '  tho  millions'  is  lost  m  n^ 
affection  for  the  one,  and  my  thoughts  idnk  b«- 


With  these  words  the  book  ends.  Were 
it  a  fiction,  the  story  would  have  been 
made  more  compHcated,  or  would  have 
been  told  with  less  intensity  of  paanon. 
Only  real  life  can  prondc  materials  at  onoe 
BO  simple  and  so  beautiful.  Whether, 
however,  it  is  well  for  ns  to  dwell  in  this 
way  over  sufierings  which  in  some  dwree 
fall  to  UB  all — whether  the  wise  man  does 
not  rather  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead, 
and  live — not  in  a  post  which  is  beyond 
his  control,  but  in  a  present  and  fntare 
which  are  in  same  degree  his  own — ia  a 
further  question.  The  heart  knowa  it* 
own  bitterness ;  it  is  rarely  that  we  can 
wisely  advise  others,  fiir  lew  undertake 
to  judge  them.  If  the  aatiior  haa  foond 
any  true  comfort  in  writing  this  book,  it 
is  well.  German  literatare  nas  recdved  a 
fresh  ornament ;  and  a  noble  nature  haa 
shaken  off  soma  portion  of  its  distreaa. 
But  sorrow,  if  a  good  medidne,  ia  a  dan- 
gerous food.  There  is  a  luxury  of  giie^ 
which,  like  opium,  seems  to  soothe,  yet  ia 
stealing  into  the  veins  like  poison,  and  the 
victim  doka  at  hut  in  deapur. 
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A  FEW  years  ago,  during  a  short  resid- 
ence that  I  made  in  Pans,  I  found  my- 
self domiciliated  in  one  of  the  least  fre- 
quented quarters  of  that  city. 

My  next-door  neighbor  was  a  young 
artist  of  prepossessing  appearance,  and  of 
considerable  talent ;  at  least  so  it  was  said. 
T  myself  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  merit  of  his  performances. 
He  led  a  very  retired  life  with  his  wife, 
who,  from  the  little  I  saw  of  her,  appeared 
to  be  of  an  inferior  rank  in  society  to  the 
one  to  which  her  husband  evidently  be- 
longed. 

One  morning,  an  unusual  commotion  in 
the  quiet  street  where  I  resided  attracted 
my  attention.  On  looking  out  at  the  win- 
dow, I  saw  a  crowd  collected  in  front  of 
the  painter's  door,  the  cause  of  which  soon 
became  apparent,  as,  ere  a  few  minutes 
had  elapsed,  my  maid  entered  with  a  ter- 
ror-stricken face  to  announce :  that  Ma- 
dame Laroche,  the  artist's  wife,  had  just 
been  found  dead  on  the  pavement  outside 
their  door.  She  had  evidently  thrown 
herself  from  her  bed-room  window,  which 
was  of  a  great  height,  and  death  must 
have  been  instantaneous.  Various  were 
the  surmises  and  conjectures  formed  as  to 
the  probable  motive  which  led  Madame 
Laroche  to  commit  self-destruction ;  but 
they  did  not  tend  to  throw  any  light  on 
the  matter ;  for  the  young  couple  had  al- 
ways appeared  to  be  on  the  most  friendly 
terms;  they  bore  an  irreproachable  cha- 
racter in  the  neighborhood,  and  thus  the 
bnsy  gossips  of  the  feubourg  St.  H.  foiled 
in  obtaining  the  slightest  solution  of  the 
mystery.  The  idle  rumors  which  found 
so  wide  a  circulation  were,  however,  soon 
huahed  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  bereaved  husband. 

This  tragical  event  had  long  passed 
away  from  my  recollection,  when  my  in- 
terest in  it  was  renewed  by  the  arrival  of 
one  of  my  friends  from  America,  who  re- 
lated to  me  the  following  singular  narra- 
tive; the  hero  of  which  I  found  to  be 
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none  other  than  my  late  mysterious  neigh- 
bor. Monsieur  Delaroche. 

It  appeared  that,  earlier  in  life,  this  ar- 
tist had  been  passionately  attached  to  the 
voung  and  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
haughty  Marquis  de  Grismantel,  who  re- 
turned his  love  with  an  equal  degree  of 
warmth.  Her  father,  however,  who  as- 
pired to  a  higher  alliance  for  his  only 
child,  refused  to  sanction  her  union  with 
Monsieur  Delaroche,  and  sternly  forbade 
him  his  door. 

The  lovely  Clarice,  finding  her  tears 
and  entreaties  alike  of  no  avail,  in  an  hour 
of  utter  despair,  fled  from  her  father's 
roof,  and  sought  reftige  in  a  convent. 
The  year  of  her  noviciate  having  expired, 
the  fatal  day  came,  when  she  was  to  pro- 
nounce her  irrevocable  vows. 

Monsieur  Delaroche  resolved  on  being 
a  witness  of  the  painful  ceremony,  which 
would,  as  it  were,  affix  the  seal  on  his 
doom.  Much  as  he  dreaded  the  fearful 
ordeal,  he  could  not  deny  himself  the  me- 
lancholy gratification  of  seeing  once  more 
the  beloved  of  his  soul.  Accordingly,  at 
an  early  hour  on  the  morning  fixed  for 
the  ceremony,  the  artist  bent  his  steps  to- 
wards the  convent  chapel,  which  was  al- 
ready filled  with  a  crowd  of  eager  specta- 
tors. But  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
their  presence — ^his  "  eyes  were  with  his 
heart,"  and  that  was  by  the  side  of  her 
he  now  fully  realized  was  about  to  be  lost 
to  him  for  ever.  Partially  hidden  from 
sight  behind  one  of  the  massive  pillars  of 
the  chapel,  Eugene  Delaroche  watched,  as 
under  the  influence  of  an  oppressive  dream, 
the  numerous  preparations  for  the  self- 
inflicted  sacrifice,  which  in  his  eyes  bore 
such  a  sublime  aspect.  Suddenly  the 
tinkling  of  a  sniall  bell  was  heard,  a  burst 
of  thriflmg  melody  pealed  forth  from  the 
deep-toned  organ,  and  a  subdued  murmur 
of  admiration,  not  unmixed  with  compas- 
sion, ran  through  the  assembly,  as  the 
beautiful  novice  appeared  between  two 
vailed  sisters  at  the  open  grating  which 
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separated  the  choir  of  the  nuns  from  the 
body  of  the  church.  At  the  same  instant, 
the  Bishop  who  was  to  receive  her  vows 
issued  from  the  vestry,  and  the  ceremony 
began. 

It  is  customary,  when  the  dress  of  the 
novice  about  to  profess  has  been  blessed 
by  the  officiating  priest,  that  a  curtain  is 
drawn  over  the  grating  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made ;  on  its  removal,  the 
spectators  only  perceive  a  black  pall — that 
which  is  used  for  funerals — spread  on  the 
ground  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  ;xon 
this  the  novice  prostrates  herself;  and  the 
sides  being  thrown  over  her,  she  is  hidden 
from  the  view  of  all  present.  Tlie  sisters 
then  commence  chantino;,  in  mournful 
tones,  the  130th  Psalm,  >vliich  forms  part 
of  the  burial  service  in  the  Romish  Church. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  part  of  the 
representation  Is  intended  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  the  congregated  relatives  and 
friends  that  henceforward  their  sister,  or 
daughter,  or  fondly  cherished  companion, 
is  as  entirely  cut  off  from  all  intercourse 
with  them  as  if  she  had  really  departed 
this  life.  With  a  fixed  and  agonized  look. 
Monsieur  Delarochc  ^azed  on  the  pall 
which  shrouded  from  nis  sight  his  only 
earthly  treasure,  and  as  ho  thought  of  the 
long  farewell  that  this  idol  of  his  heart 
had  bid  to  all  that  she  held  near  and  dear 
on  earth,  he  felt,  as  he  imagined,  inspired 
from  on  high  to  perform  on  his  side  some 
great  sacrifice  which  would  tend  to  assimi- 
late his  lot  with  that  of  the  self  devoted 
being  who  would  ever  be  dearer  to  him 
than  life  itself.  The  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded. His  resolution  was  taken.  He 
had  formed  the  extraordinary  vow  to 
make  an  offer  of  marriage  to  the  first  wo- 
man who  would  cross  hispath  as  he  went 
out  of  the  chapel  I  Tno  crowd  was 
slowly  dispersing.  The  aitist  rose  from 
his  knees,  and,  with  a  throbbing  heart  and 
a  faltering  step,  lie  had  just  reached  the 
door,  when  his  eyes  fell  on  a  young  girl 
engaged  in  fer\'ent  prayer  by  the  side  of 
a  woman  who  appeared  to  belier  mother. 
They  were  both  simply  clad,  and  evidently 
belonged  to  that  class  of  society  which  in 
France  is  designated  as  the  Bourgeoisie. 

Eugene  Delaroche  felt  that  the  crisis  of 
his  fate  was  at  hand,  and  heedless  of  con- 
sequences, he  thus  abruptly  addressed  the 
older  of  the  two  women : 

"Madame,"  said  he,  "I  am  a  gentle- 
man— will  you  consent  to  your  daughter's 
becoming  my  wife  ? — ^I  give  you  my  word 


of  honor  that  I  will  do  every  thing  that 
lies  in  my  power  to  insure  her  happmess.'' 

Tlie  two  women,  amazed  at  this  unex- 
pected and  scarcely  warranted  address, 
seemed  for  an  instant  inclined  to  doubt  of 
the  sanity  of  the  speaker ;  but  they  wef e 
speedily  reassured  when,  in  a  few  words, 
he  acquainted  them  with  the  vow  he  had 
just  made,  and  entreated  them  to  put  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  integrity  of  his  inten- 
tions. Tlien,  perceiving  for  the  first  time, 
that  his  destined  wife  was  afflicted  with 
lameness,  he  added,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  which,  however,  had  not  the  slight- 
est tinge  of  sarcasm : 

"  Mademoiselle,  when  first  you  attracted 
my  attention,  I  was  not  aware  that  you 
were  lame,  but  this  oircumstance  can  not 
infiuence  my  decbion  or  cause  me  to  re- 
pent of  the  engagement  I  have  made." 

Doubtless  it  will  be  the  opinion  of  many 
of  my  readers,  that  the  pride  of  the  young 
girl  would  have  been  wounded  by  this 
strange  and  humiliating  offer  of  marriage, 
and  that  her  first  indignant  impulse  would 
have  led  her  to  decline  the  doubtfid  honor 
proffered  her;  but  the  case  proved  &r 
otherwise.  A  superstitious  dread  of  be- 
ing even  the  indirect  cause  of  the  viola- 
tion of  a  vow,  the  more  sacred,  because 
made  in  God's  own  Sanctuary — a  feeling 
of  intense  compassion  for  the  unhappy 
lover,  whose  pale  and  haggard  features 
bore  evident  traces  of  the  storms  that  had 
swept  over  him — a  latent,  scarcely-defined 
hope,  that  one  dav  she  herself  might  suc- 
ceed in  winning  his  affections,  and  take, 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  the  place  of 
her  he  had  loved  and  lost — all  these  feel- 
ings combined  acted  so  powerfiilly  on  the 
mind  of  Louise  Gauthier,  that  she  con- 
sented to  become  the  artist's  wife,  in  spite 
of  simdry  misgivings,  which  her  more  pru- 
dent mother  could  not  forbear  expressing, 
as  to  the  eventual  results  of  a  union 
foimed  under  such  unfistvorable  auspices. 
The  young  couple  were  married  shortly 
afler  their  first  momentous  interview,  and 

went  to  reside  hi  the  Faubourg  St.  H. 
♦  ♦  ♦  m  ^ 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
Monsieur  Delaroche  kept  his  word,  and 
proved  himself  none  otherwise  than  a  kind 
and  attentive  husband.  This  ought  to 
have  satisfied  his  young  wife,  who  was 
frilly  aware  that  her  husband  had  not  pro- 
mised more  than  he  intended  to  fulfill. 
But  she  lived  in  the  hope  that  her  untir- 
ing devotion  might  at  last  meet  with  a 
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requital  adequate  to  its  extent,  and  that 
many  happy  days  might  yet  be  in  store 
for  her.  She  was,  however,  doomed  to 
disappointment.  Monsieur  Delaroche 
could  not  love  twice  in  his  life  as  he  had 
0)ice  loved,  and  sternly  resolved  as  he  was 
to  banish  from  his  heart  every  recollection 
of  that  past,  so  fraught  at  once  with  sweet 
and  bitter  memories,  at  the  same  time  he 
was  too  upright  to  &in  the  semblance  of 
an  affection  which  had  no  room  within  his 
breast.  Thus  month  after  month  passed 
away,  and  the  wife  only  found  indifference 
where  she  sought  for  love.  The  child 
whose  birth  shed  a  gleam  of  ineffable  ioy 
over  her  dreary  path,  and  that  doubtless 
would  have  formed  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween its  parents,  was  taken  from  them 
in  the  early  dawn  of  its  young  life — ^long 
ere  its  baby  lips  had  learnt  to  lisp  its  mo- 
ther's name.  Then,  indeed,  she  felt  deso- 
late, and  gave  herself  up  to  despair.  No 
friend  was  near  to  speak  peace  to  her 
troubled  soul,  and  to  tell  her  that  her 
"Maker  would  be  her  husband;"  that 
there  is  a  "Friend  that  sticketh  closer 
than  a  brother,"  even  that  pitying  Jesus 
who  leaves  no  sorrow  untouched  by  sym- 
pathy, to  whom  every  fainting  spirit  may 
bring  its  fearfidness,  every  droopmg  heart 
its  sad  burden  of  woe.  There  was  no  one 
to  point  out  to  her  that  "  better  land" 
where  she  might  hope  to  meet  again  the 
babe  whose  untimely  end  she  mourned. 


nor  to  whisper  in  her  ear  the  words  of 
heavenly  comfort  which  &11  on  the  aching 
heart  like  the  early  dew  on  the  parched 
herb;  but  all  was  darkness  within,  and 
the  grave  appeared  to  her  the  only  refuge 
from  the  trials  of  a  loveless  home. 

One  morning,  her  husband  having  left 
her  at  an  unusually  early  hour,  to  attend 
to  some  business  of  importance,  she  availed 
herself  of  hi3  absence  to  throw  herself  out 
of  the  window,  and  on  his  return  home 
he  found  his  wife  a  corpse.  Undecided  of 
purpose,  and  scarcely  knowing  where  to 
go,  ne  bent  his  steps  toward  the  Far  West, 
and  at  len^h  settled  in  America,  there 
devoting  himself  entirely  to  his  artist's 
profession.  Ere,  however,  many  months 
had  elapsed,  the  death  of  an  unde  in 
France,  an  eccentric  old  bachelor,  whom 
he  scarcely  knew,  left  him  in  possession  of 
considerable  fortune.  Since  this  change 
in  his  circumstances,  Eugene  Delarocme 
took  up  his  final  abode  in  a  remote  colony 
of  the  Brazils,  where  he  is  now  known  as 
the  founder  of  an  institution,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  provide  a  home  for  a  few 
amongst  those,  whatever  their  position  in 
society  may  be,  who,  like  himself  having 
failed  in  early  life,  and  without  any  hope  of 
earthly  happiness,  turn  aside  from  the  din 
and  glare  of  a  busy  world,  in  search  of  that 
solitude  which  is  so  precious  a  boon  to  the 
aching  heart,  and  the  tempest-tossed  spirit. 

This  is  a  true  story. 


SPRING      IS      COME. 


Yx  ooaz  the  timid  verdure 

Along  the  hills  of  spririg, 
Blue  skies  and  gentle  breezes^ 

And  soft  clonds  wandering. 
The  chdr  of  birds  on  budding  spray, 

Loud  larin  in  ether  sing ; 
A  frosher  pulse,  a  wider  day, 

Give  joy  to  every  thing. 

The  gay  translucent  morning 

lies  glittering  on  the  ae% 
The  noonday  sprinkles  shadows 

Athwart  the  daisied  lea : 
The  round  sun^s  sinking  scarlet  rim 

In  vapor  hideth  he, 
The  darkling  hours  are  oool  and  dim, 

As  vernal  night  should  be. 

Our  earth  has  not  grown  aged, 
With  all  her  countless  years ; 

She  works,  and  never  wearies^ 
It  glad  and  nothing  fears. 


I         The  glow  of  air,  broad  land  and  wave 
In  season  reappears ; 
And  shall,  when  slumber  in  the  grave 
These  human  smiles  and  tears. 

Oh  I  rich  in  songs  and  oolore, 

Thou  joy-reviving  Spring  I 
Some  hopes  are  chUl'd  wl£  winter 

Whose  term  thou  can'st  not  bring. 
Some  voices  answer  not  thy  call 

When  sky  and  woodland  ring ; 
Some  faces  come  not  back  at  all 

With  primrose-blossoming. 

The  distant-flying  swallow, 

The  upward  yeamins  seed, 
Find  nature's  promise  nithftd, 

Attain  their  humble  meed. 
Great  Parent  1    Thou  hast  also  form  'd 

Tliese  hearts  which  throb  and  bleed : 
,   With  love,  truth,  hope,  their  life  has  warm'd, 

And  what  is  beat,  deoreed. 
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disc  was  broken  up  into  three  or  four 
beads  of  light,  just  before  it  finally  disap- 
peared behind  the  moon.  This  result  was 
due  to  small  projections  of  the  moon's 
border  then  crossing  the  streak  of  light 
in  some  places,  while  portions  of  the 
streak  were  still  visible  at  indentations  of 
the  lunar  edge  in  others.  Mr.  Hartnup 
saw  the  third  satellite  of  the  planet  shining 
in  tlie  midst  of  a  large  indentcUioti  of  this 
kind  for  a  second  or  two,  and  looking  as 
if  within  the  circumference  of  the  lunar 
face.  Professor  Challis,  employing  the 
great  Northumberland  refractor  at  Cam- 
bridge, noticed  that  the  moon's  dark  limb, 
as  it  swept  in  front  of  the  bright  planet- 
ary surface,  was  distinctly  jagged  and 
zigzagged  by  valleys  and  mountam-peaks. 
As  the  planet  shpped  out  from  behind 
the  bright  side  of  the  half  illumined  six- 
day-old  moon,  the  different  characters  of 
the  planetary  and  lunar  light  were  strik- 
ingly apparent.  The  planet's  face  was 
about  as  pale  again  as  the  moon's,  and 
seemed  to  most  of  the  observers  watching 
it,  to  wear,  as  compared  with  the  moon's 
aspect,  a  soft  greenish  hue.  Mr.  Lassel 
was  of  opinion  that  the  planetary  faint- 
ness  was  mainly  the  result  of  the  relative- 
ly large  brilliant  surface  the  moon  pre- 
sented in  such  close  proximity;  he  be- 
lieved that  there  would  not  have  seemed 
any  thing  like  so  marked  a  difference  of 
intensity,  if  the  planet  had  been  contem- 

Elated  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  the  moon, 
aving  dimensions  not  larger  than  itself. 
But  the  most  interesting  fact  yet  re- 
mains to  be  told.  The  bright  border  of 
the-  moon  at  this  time  crossed  the  soft 
green  fece  of  the  planet,  not  with  a  clear 
sharply  cut  outline  like  that  which  had 
been  presented  as  the  disc  passed  into 
concealment ;  it  was  fringed  by  a  streak 
or  band  of  graduated  shadow,  commenc- 
ing at  the  moon's  ed^e  as  a  deep  black 
line,  and  being  then  stippled  off  outward- 
\j  until  it  dissolved  away  in  the  green 
light  of  the  planet's  face.  This  [£ade- 
band  was  about  the  tenth  part  of  the 
planet's  disc  broad,  and  of  equal  breadth 
from  end  to  end.  Mr.  Lassel  described 
it  as  offering  to  his  practiced  eye  precise- 
ly the  same  appearance  that  the  obscure 
ring  of  Saturn  presents  to  a  higher  magni- 
fying power,  where  that  appendage  cros- 
ses m  front  of  the  body  oi  the  Satumian 
sphere. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  oonceming 
the  actual  existence  of  thia  carious  and 


unexpected  apparition.  It  was  independ- 
ently noticed  and  described  by  at  least 
six  trustworthy  observers,  and  the  de- 
scriptions of  it  given  by  each  of  these 
corresponded  with  the  minutest  accuracy. 
The  shadow  was  seen  and  described  by 
Mr.  Lassell,  at  Liverpool ;  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  Challis,  at  the  Observatory  of 
Cambridge ;  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes, 
at  Wateringbury;  by  Dr.  Mann  and 
Captain  Swinburne,  R.  N.,  at  Ventnor ; 
and  by  Mr.  William  Simms,  at  Carshalton. 
It  therefore  only  needs  that  the  unusual 
presence  should  be  accounted  for:  the 
handwriting  being  there,  the  question  re- 
mains to  be  answered :  "  Can  its  inter- 
pretation be  found  ?"  Can  science  read 
the  meaning  of  this  shadow-fringe  inscrip- 
tion ?  Are  there  minds  that  can  fathom^ 
as  well  as  eyes  that  could  catch,  this  sig- 
nal-hint thrown  out  by  Jupiter  at  the  in- 
stant of  its  emergence  from  its  forced 
concealment  behind  the  moon  ? 

It  was  Mr.  Dawes's  impression  on  the 
instant,  that  the  mysterious  shadow  was 
simply  an  optical  spectrum — a  deep  blue 
fringe  to  the  light  maze  caused  by  the  ob- 
ject-glass of  his  telescope  having  been  ac- 
cidentally over-corrected  for  one  of  the 
irregularities  incident  to  chromatic  re- 
fraction. This  notion,  of  course,  became 
altogether  untenable  so  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  same  appearance  had 
been  noted  by  other  telescopes,  in  which 
the  same  incidental  imperfection  had  no 

Elace.  All  felt  that  the  shadow  could  not 
e  referred  to  a  regular  atmospheric  in- 
vestment of  the  moon's  solid  sphere,  be- 
cause under  such  circumstances  the  streak 
should  have  been  always  seen  when  the 
rim  of  the  moon  rested  in  a  similar  way 
across  a  planetarv  disc.  The'  sagacious 
Plumian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Cam- 
bridge, Professor  Challis,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  hit  upon  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  riddle.  This  indefatig- 
able star-seer  has  long  suspected  that  the 
broad  dark  patches  of  the  lunar  surface — 
the  sens  of  the  old  selenographists — are 
really  shallow  basins  filled  by  a  sediment 
of  vapor  which  has  settled  down  into 
those  depressions;  in  other  words,  he 
conceives  that  there  are  fog-seas,  al- 
though there  are  no  wateb-s£AS,  in  the 
moon.  The  general  surfiice  and  higher 
projections  of  the  lunar  spheroid  are  al- 
together uncovered  and  bare ;  but  vapors 
and  mists  have  rolled  down  into  the 
lower  regions*  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill 
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np  their  basin-like  hollows,  exactly  as 
water  has  gravitated  into  the  beds  of 
the  terrestrial  oceans.  The  professor, 
using  the  high  powers  of  the  ma^ificent 
telescope  furnished  to  the  Cambridge  Ob- 
servatory by  the  munificence  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  able  to 
Hiitisfy  himself  that  the  planet  actually  did 
come  out  from  behind  a  widely  gaping 
hollow  of  the  moon's  surface — at  the 
bottom  of  a  lunar  fog-sea,  seen  edgetcavs, 
so  to  speak.  If  a  shallow  basin  extended 
for  some  distance  round  the  curvature  of 
the  lunar  spheroid,  and  if  it  were  filled  up 
with  vapor,  that  vapor  would  rest  at  fixed 
level,  exactly  after  the  manner  of  a  col- 
lection of  liquid,  and  such  fixed  level 
would  be  concentric  with  the  general 
spheroidal  curvature  of  the  satellite. 
Under  such  an  arrangement,  there  would 
therefore  necessarily  be  a  bulging  protu- 
berance of  the  vapor-surface,  through  which 
a  remote  luminary  might  be  seen,  when  it 


rested  in  therequisite  position.  This, then, 
is  Professor  Challis's  understanding  of 
Jupiter's  hint.  The  moon  has  fog-seas^ 
upon  her  surfiice,  and  the  band  of  shadow 
visible  upon  the  face  of  Jupiter  bs  the 
planet  came  out  from  behind  the  earth's 
satellite,  was  a  thin  upper  slice  of  one  of 
those  fog-seas  seen  by  the  &vorable  acci- 
dent of  the  planet's  light  shining  for  the 
instant  from  beyond.  Destiny  was,  upon 
this  occasion,  propitious  to  the  phalanx  of 
terrestrial  observers  standing  so  resolute- 
ly and  patiently  to  their  telescopes,  and 
brought  the  planet,  which  had  gone  into 
occultation  at  a  spot  where  there  was 
high  and  rough  ground,  out  at  a  point 
where  the  moon's  limb  was  smooth,  and 
depressed  below  the  general  level.  It  is, 
of  course,  only  when  occulted  luminaries 
pass  behind  such  depressed  localities,  that 
these  shade-bands  ought  to  present  them- 
selves, if  Professor  Challis's  shrewd  in- 
terpretation be  a  reading  of  the  truth. 


On  Moi^nt  Sinai. — ^In  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  from  the  time  we  left  the  con- 
vent, we  reached  the  top,  the  "gray top" 
of  Sinai,  for  while  the  great  body  of  the 
mountain  is  of  red  granite,  this  is  of  gray. 
Whether  from  decay  or  the  peculiarity  of 
the  original  formation,  I  do  not  know,  the 
granite  appeared  laminated  on  the  top,  so 
that  we  were  able  to  split  oif  some  slices 
with  the  help  of  our  hammers,  of  perhaps 
an  inch  in  thickness.  With  these  exfoli- ' 
ated  fragments  we  filled  our  bags  or  pock- 
ets, thiiildng  it  worth  while  to  carry  home 
with  us  specimens  of  that  mountain  which 
"  burned  with  fire,"  and  on  which  Jeho- 
vah himself  descended.  The  wind  was 
strong  and  the  air  cold,  so  we  took  shel- 
ter under  part  of  the  low  wall  at  the  en- 
trance to  one  of  the  chapels.  While  the 
monk  who  was  with  us  was  striking  a 
light  and  preparing  cofl^ee,  we  were  gazi- 
ing  on  the  scone,  and  writing  a  few  short 
letters  to  friends,  dated  "  the  top  of  Si- 
nai." I  had  taken  with  me  the  "ten 
commandments "  in  the  original,  on  a 
large  sheet,  and,  spreading  it  out,  I  read 
over  the  law,  upon  the  summit  of  that 
mountain  where  it  had  been  given  three 
thousand  five  hundred  years  before.  The 
cold  and  the  driving  wind  were  consider- 


able hindrances,  and  more  than  once  my 
tables  of  the  law  were  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing torn  in  pieces  and  carried  away,  but  I 
accomplished  my  purpose.  It  was  inter- 
esting at  the  time ;  nor  is  it  less  so  in  re- 
collection. The  day  was  not  clear ;  mists 
were  rising  in  the  horizon,  so  that  we  did 
not  see  afiir  off.  But  we  saw  the  "  great 
and  terrible  wilderness  "  around  us,  and 
it  was  a  vision  of  more  utter  barrenness 
and  desolation  than  we  had  ever  seen  or 
fancied.  No  soft  feature  in  the  landscape 
to  mitigate  the  unbroken  horror.  3Vo 
green  spot,  no  tree,  no  flower,  no  rill,  no 
lake — ^bnt  dark  brown  ridges,  red  peaks, 
like  pyramids  of  solid  fire.  No  rounded 
hillocks  or  soft  mountain  curves,  such  as 
one  sees  even  in  the  ruggedest  of  home 
scenes  —  but  monstrous  and  misshapen 
cliffs,  rising  tier  above  tier,  and  surmount- 
ed here  and  there  by  some  spire-like  sum- 
mit— serrated  for  miles  into  ragged  gran- 
deur, and  grooved  from  head  to  foot  by 
the  winter  torrents  that  had  swept  down 
like  bursting  water-sponts,  tearing  their 
naked  loins,  and  cutting  into  the  very 
veins  and  sinews  of  the  fiery  rock. — "  Tht 
Desert  of  Sinai :  Notes  of  a  SptingJwT' 
neyfrotn  Cairo  to  JBeershebay  JBy  JSo- 
ratitis  Banar^  2>.2>. — Leisure  Ho/ur. 
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From  the  Leisure  Hour. 


AN   miERVlEW   WITH   THE   MOTHER   OF   LOUIS   NAPOLEON. 


It  was  a  fine  aatmnn  day,  says  a  cele- 
brated French  writer,  when  I  had  occa- 
sion, in  the  course  of  my  wanderings,  to 
pass  through  the  town  of  Constance.  I 
was  informed  that  the  chateau  of  Aren- 
enberg,  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of 
St.  Lece,  the  Ex-Queen  Hortense,  was  si- 
tuated only  half  a  league  distant  from 
this  ancient  city.  I  felt  desirous,  there- 
fore, to  place  my  homage  at  the  feet  of 
this  faUen  sovereign,  to  see  this  aueen 
— ^this  graceful  daughter  of  Josephme — 
this  sister  of  Prince  Eugene — ^this  once 
sparkling  jewel  of  Napoleon's  crown.  I 
had  often  heard  Queen  Hortense  spoken 
of  in  my  youth  as  a  sort  of  good  fairy, 
very  gracious  and  very  beautiful.  I  had 
been  told  of  the  young  maidens  she  had 
dowered,  the  mothers  whose  sons  she  had 
bought  off  after  conscription,  and  the  con- 
demned culprits  whose  pardon  she  had 
obtained.  Added  to  all  this,  I  still  re- 
tained a  vivid  recollection  of  both  the 
words  and  the  air  of  various  songs  com- 
posed by  her,  and  which  my  sister  used 
to  sing  to  me  in  my  boyhood.  In  those 
happy  days,  the  idea  of  a  queen  who  both 
composed  and  sung  was  sufficient  to  trans- 
port her  in  my  imagination  into  fairy  re- 
gions. 

I  resolved,  therefore,  to  gratify  my  long- 
cherished  desire  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  ex-queen;  and,  though  it  was 
too  early  in  the  morning  to  present  myself 
in  person  at  the  ch&teau,  I  left  my  card  at 
the  door,  -and  then,  springing  into  a  boat, 
took  a  row  on  the  lalke  to  an  adjacent  is- 
land. Oh  returning,  after  this  hne£  ex- 
cursion, to  my  temporary  home,  I  found 
awaiting  me  an  invitation  to  dinner  from 
Madame  de  St.  Lece. 

The  ch&teau  of  Arenenburg  wears  by 
no  means  the  aspect  of  a  ro}^  residence ; 
it  is  simply  a  pleasant-looking  home,  such 
as  might  belong  to  an^  private  gentleman 
of  wealth.  The  emotion  which  I  felt  on 
approaching  its  precincts  did  not  there- 
fore arise  from  external  drcumstances, 


but  from  the  thoughts  which  fifled  my 
mind  and  stirred  all  the  deeper  feelings  of 
my  heart.  I  proceeded  slowly  on  my 
way,  and  more  than  once  felt  tempted  to 
retrace  my  steps.  I  had  an  indistinct 
dread  lest  my  illusion  should  be  dispelled, 
and  the  dream  of  my  early  years  should 
lose  its  enchantment.  Sudoei^,  however, 
on  entering  a  shady  avenue,  I  perceived 
three  ladies,  accompanied  by  a  young  man, 
advancing  toward  me.  Instinctively  I  re- 
cognized in  one  amongst  them  the  Ex- 
Queen  Hortense,  and  hastened  toward 
her.  Little  could  she  have  divined  the 
nature  of  the  emotions  which  at  that  mo- 
ment filled  my  breast— emotions  of  min- 
gled respect,  pity,  and  admiration.  Had 
she  been  alone,  I  should  have  felt  tempted 
to  bend  my  knee  before  her.  My  coun- 
tenance probably  betrayed,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  conflicting  feeUngs  by  which  I 
was  agitated,  for,  smiling  sweetly,  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  me,  and  said :  "  It  is  very 
good  of  you  to  come  and  visit  a  poor  ex- 
Oe  like  me.'* 

As  she  thus  expressed  her  gratitude  for 
the  trifling  mark  of  respect  I  had  shown, 
I  could  not  help  mentally  exclaiming:  "  In 
this  instance,  at  least,  the  dreams  of  mv 
youth  have  proved  no  deception;  this 
tone  of  voice,  this  glance,  exactly  realize 
the  ideal  I  had  formed  when  thinking  of 
the  daughter  of  Josephine." 

The  Queen  placed  ner  arm  in  mine,  and 
led  me  througn  the  grounds.  Time  glid- 
ed imperceptibly  away,  until  at  last  she 
proposed  to  me  to  enter  the  chateau.  In 
the  drawing-room,  the  first  object  which 
arrested  my  attention  was  a  magnificent 
portrait. 

"  How  very  beautiful  I'*  I  exclaimed. 

**  Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  painting,"  re- 
joined Madame  de  St.  Lece ;  *'  It  repre- 
sents Bonaparte  at  the  Bridge  of  Lodi." 

"  It  is  pamted  by  Gros,  is  it  not  f»* 

*^  Yes,  It  is  his,  copied  from  nature,  and 
marvelously  like." 

I  stood  for  some  moments  absorbed  in 
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tlionght,  and  when  I  suddenly  started, 
roused  from  my  reverie,  I  perceived  the 
eyes  of  Madame  de  St.  Lece  fixed  upon 
me  with  a  smiling  expression.  She  then 
rose,  and  asked  me  whether  I  should  like 
to  accompany  her,  and  she  would  show 
me  her  imperial  reliquanr.  I  was  only 
too  happy  to  accept  the  oflfer,'and  she  con- 
ducted me  toward  a  piece  of  furniture  in 
the  form  of  a  book-case,  fitted  up  with 
glass  panes,  and  on  each  shelf  of  which 
were  ranged  different  objects  which  had 
belonged  to  Josephine  or  to  Napoleon. 

First  in  order  came  a  portfolio,  marked 
with  a  J.  and  an  N.,  and  containing  the 
familiar  correspondence  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress.  Every  letter  was  auto- 
graph, and  many  amongst  them  were  writ- 
ten from  the  fields  of  Marengo,  of  Auster- 
litz,  or  of  Jena — hastily  scribbled  at  the 
caimon-mouth,  and  each  containing  tid- 
ings of  victory. 

r^Text  followed  the  talisman  of  Charle- 
magne, and  to  this  relic  a  singular  history 
was  attached.  When  the  tomb  in  which 
the  great  monarch  had  lain  buried  for 
well  nigh  a  thousand  years  was  opened  at 
Aix-la-Chapellc,  his  skeleton  was  found 
clad  in  his  robes  of  state ;  the  double 
crown  of  France  and  Germany  rested  on 
his  fleshless  brow ;  by  his  side,  together 
^-ith  his  pilgrim's  purse,  hung  his  good 
sword  Joyeuse — ^this  sword  with  which, 
as  the  monk  of  St.  Denis  relates,  he  felled 
ill  twain,  at  one  stroke,  a  knight  in  full 
armor ;  his  feet  rested  on  the  shield  of 
massive  gold  given  him  by  Pope  Leo; 
and  around  his  neck  hung  :m  amulet, 
which  secured  to  him  victory  in  war. 
This  amulet  consisted  of  what  was  said  to 
be  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  sent  to  him 
by  the  Empress  Irene.  It  was  set  in  em- 
eralds, and  suspended  by  a  cliain  of  mas- 
sive gold.  The  citizens  of  Aix-la-Chapclle 
})resented  this  talisman  to  Napoleon  when 
le  made  his  entry  into  their  towTi ;  and 
Napoleon,  in  1811,  one  day  plavfully 
threw  this  chain  around  the  neck  of  Queen 
Hortense,  owning  to  her,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  worn  it  at  the  battles  of 
Austerlitz  and  Waffram,  even  as  Charle- 
magne had  done  a  thousand  years  before. 

The  next  relics  sho'vvn  me  by  the  Duch- 
ess were,  the  belt  worn  by  Najioleon  in 
Egypt,  the  wedding-ring  he  had  himself 
placed  on  her  mother's  hand,  and,  last  of 
all,  the  portrait  of  the  King  of  Rome,  em- 
broidered by  Mario  Louise — a  j)ortrait  on 
which  the  eyes  of  the  dying  conqueror 


had  rested  at  the  latest  moment  of  his  ex- 
istence, and  which  had  been  fondly  pressed 
to  his  expiring  lips. 

I  asked  to  see  the  sword  which  March- 
and  had  brought  back  from  St.  Helena, 
and  which  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  had 
bequeathed  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon ; 
but  this  djdng  bequest  had  not  yet 
been  forwarded  to  the  Queen,  and  she 
seemed  to  fear  it  might  never  reach  her 
hands. 

At  this  moment  the  dinner-bell  rang. 

"  So  soon !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  You  sliall  visit  my  reliquary  again  to- 
morrow," she  kindly  replied. 

When  dinner  was  concluded,  we  returned 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments Madame  Recamier  was  announced. 
This  lady,  too,  was  in  her  own  way  a 
queen — a  queen  of  beauty  and  of  intellect ; 
and  Madame  de  St.  Lece  received  her  as 
a  sister.  I  have  often  heard  Madame  R6- 
camier's  age  discussed.  I  only  saw  her, 
it  is  true,  by  candle-light,  dressed  in 
black,  and  with  a  vsdl  of  the  same  color 
falling  over  her  neck  apd  shoulders ;  but 
I  should  certainly  not  have  supposed  her 
to  be  more  than  five-and-twenty,  judging 
from  the  youthful  freshness  of  her  voice, 
the  beauty  of  her  eyes,  and  her  exquisite- 
ly molded  hand.  It  struck  me,  there- 
fore, as  something  singular  to  hear  these 
two  ladies  converse  together  about  the 
Directory  and  the  Consiuate,  as  of  periods 
in  which  they  had  lived,  and  with  the 
events  of  which  they  were  fiimiliar. 

After  some  time,  Madame  de  St.  tiece 
was  earnestly  requested  to  take  her  place 
at  the  piano.  She  acceded  to  our  wishes, 
and  sung  several  aiis  which  she  had  late- 
ly set  to  music. 

"  Might  I  venture  to  make  one  request  ?•* 
I  inquired. 

"  And  what  may  your  petition  be  P'  re- 
joined the  ex-queen. 

"  That  you  would  sing  one  of  your  ctd 
compositions." 

"  Which  of  them  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  *  You  leave  me  to  march  to  glory.*  •* 

"  That  was  one  of  the  very 'first  I  ever 
wrote,"  she  exclaimed;  "it  dates  from 
1809.  How  do  yaii  happen  to  remember 
it  ?  You  could  scarcely  have  been  bom 
when  it  was  in  vogue." 

"  I  was  only  five  years  and  a  half  old ; 
but  my  sister,  who  was  some  years  older 
than  myself,  used  to  sing  to  me,  and  this 
was  my  favorite  song." 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate,  then,"  reptied 
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I  he  Duchess,  "that  the  words  have  alto- 
gether passed  from  my  memory." 

"Z  remember  them  well,  however,"  I 
rejoined ;  and  rising  from  my  seat,  I  stood 
behind  her  at  the  piano,  and  began  to  re- 
peat to  her  the  Imes  so  familiar  to  my 
memory. 

"My  poor  mother!"  exclaimed  Ma- 
dame de  St.  Lece,  with  a  deep  sigh,  when 
I  had  finished  the  recital. 

"  It  is  a  mournful  recollection,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  Mournful  indeed,"  said  the  Duchess. 
"It  was  in  1808,  as  you  must  be  aware, 
that  the  rumors  concerning  a  divorce  be- 
gan to  circulate:  they  smote  my  poor 
mother  to  the  heart ;  and,  as  the  Emperor 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Wag- 
ram,  she  requested  M.  de  Segur  to  write 
a  song  on  tlie  subject  of  his  departure. 
The  Count  brought  her  the  lines  you  have 
just  repeated;  my  mother  asked  me  to 
set  them  to  music ;  and  I  sang  them  to 
the  Emperor  on  the  evening  preceding 
his  departure.  My  poor  mother  1 — ^I  could 
almost  fancy  I  see  her  still — anxiously 
watching  the  Emperor's  care-worn  coun- 
tenance, and  seekmg  to  discover  the  im- 
pression made  upon  his  mind  by  the 
words  of  this  song,  so  admirably  suited  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  both 
were  placed  at  that  moment.    The  Em- 


peror listened  attentively  until  the  last 
note  had  ceased  to  vibrate ;  then,  turning 
toward  my  mother,  he  said,  in  a  tone 
which  betrayed  deep  emotion :  *  You  are 
the  best  creature  I  have  ever  known;' 
and  so  saying,  he  hastened  from  the  apart- 
ment. My  mother  burst  into  tears ;  and 
from  that  moment  she  felt  that  her  fate 
was  sealed.  You  can  now  readily  under- 
stand what  touching  recollections  are  as- 
sociated in  my  memory  with  this  air,  and 
how  vividly  it  transports  me  back  to  by- 
gone years." 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  I  ought 
not  to  have  recalled  it  to  your  mind." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  Queen  Hor- 
tcnse,  as  she  again  seated  herself  at  the 
piano,  "  so  many  other  sorrows  have  pas- 
sed over  me  since  then,  that  I  can  recall 
those  days  without  bitterness." 

The  ex-queen  then  ran  her  fingers  over 
the  keys,  and,  after  a  plaintive  prelude, 
sang  the  same  touching  words  she  had 
simg  before  Napoleon  on  that  niemorable 
occasion. 

Thus  ended  my  evening  at  Arenenburg ; 
and  it  was  with  a  heart  filled  with  con- 
flicting emotions  that  I  quitted  the  pre- 
sence of  Hortense,  the  Ex-Queen  of  Hol- 
land— ^the  daughter  of  Josephine,  and  the 
mother  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French. 


THE     IMPERIAL     FRANCE     OF     TO-DAY. 


Who  can  imagine  the  effect  of  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  British  nation  had 
ceased  growing?  Between  the  years  1819 
and  1856  we  contributed  two  million  three 
hundred  thousand  immigrants  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States:  within  the 
same  period  we  transmitted  vast  numbers 
of  colonists  to  Canada  and  Australia; 
since  1800  the  inhabitants  of  our  own 
islands  have  doubled,  in  spite  of  a  great 
&mine;  what,  then,  shoidd  we  think  if 
this  process  of  expansion  were  suddenly 
to  be  arrested  ?  i  et  such  a  suspension  of 
national  vitality  has  taken  place  m  France. 
From  1841  to  1846,  1,170,000  souls  were 
added  to  the  population;  from  1851  to 


1856,  only  266,000;  in  1864  and  1856,  the 
deaths  actually  exceeded  the  births,  Sta- 
tists are  seeking  for  explanations  of  this 
formidable  result;  many  causes  are  sug- 
gested ;  to  each  of  these  we  wish  to  assign 
its  full  value— even  to  emigration,  al- 
though not  more  than  ten  thousand  per- 
sons annually  quit  France  for  the  colonies, 
England,  or  America — a  number  compen- 
sated for  by  the  arrival  of  foreigners. 
We  may  go  back  to  the  greal  wars  when 
one  prodigious  army  after  another, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  two  millions,  was 
annihilated  under  the  flag  of  Napoleon, 
the  idol  of  the  Empire,  when  it  was  twice 
found  necessary  to  reduce  the  military 
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standard,  when  boys  were  marched  to 
Lutzen  and  Leipsic,  because  the  supply  of 
men  had  failed ;  but  the  fact  interposes, 
that  durinfir  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  the 
energies  of  France  seemed  to  revive,  and 
more  than  a  million  was  added  to  her 
population  within  five  years.  We  will 
allow  all  due  importance  to  the  influence 
of  small  agricultural  holdings,  producing 
an  inexorable  entail  of  poverty,  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Malthusian  economy  from 
the  capital  to  the  villages,  to  the  succession 
of  bad  harvests,  grape  blights,  silk-worm 
failures,  and  other  discouragements ;  these 
details  cannot  fairly  be  left  out  of  the  cal- 
culation ;  but  do  they  account  for  the  as- 
tonishing and  alarming  cessation  of  vital 
energy  we  now  witness  in  France  ?  In 
what  have  the  French  people  so  material- 
ly changed  since  the  five  jrears  from  1841, 
when, with  the  same  division  of  property, 
the  same  aversion  to  large  families  and 
no  exemption  from  natural  inflictions, 
they  multiplied  with  comparative  rapid- 
ity ?  Whatever  change  or  manners  took 
piace  after  1851  was  certainly  preceded 
by  wholesale  change  of  institutions.  In 
firont  of  the  whole  inquiry  stands  the  con- 
spicuous certainty  that,  under  the  £mpire, 
the  growth  of  population  has  everywhere 
been  checked ;  while  in  many  places  the 
births  have  not  made  up  for  the  deaths. 

Not  that  France  is  overcrowded. 
Belgium  contains  147  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile;  England  130;  France  only 
68 ;  yet,  with  ample  scope  for  develop- 
ment, the  body  of  the  nation  dwindles  in- 
stead of  dilating.  At  the  same  time,  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  produced  in  smaller 
quantities  in  the  provinces,  and  luxury 
flourishes  at  the  capital ;  the  poor  congre- 
gate in  the  great  cities ;  an  immense  dis- 
placement of  wealth  Is  paraded  for 
prosperity;  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  St. 
£tienne  are  swollen  by  the  formation  of 
new  faubourgs;  thousands  forsake  the 
fields  without  entering  the  factory;  the 
proportion  of  deaths  among  adults  is  sin- 
gularly large ;  but  what  other  process  is 
going  on  at  the  same  time  ?  The  capital 
that  was  formerly  employed  in  cultivation 
or  in  manufitcturing  industry,  has  since 
1851  been  absorbed  in  Paris  and  expend- 
ed in  loans  or  in  luxury ;  prices  rise  ;  bread 
is  artificially  cheapened  for  the  dangerous 
populations  of  the  faubourgs ;  to  the  pea- 
santry it  is  become  dearer;  France  is 
being  gradually  reduced  in  these  respects 
to  the  level  of  Spain  and  Turkey.    In  the 


meantime,  the  public  expenditure  increases 
enormously ;  the  Empire  wears  literally  a 
mural  crown;  its  works  in  stone  and 
mortar  are  confessedly  imposing.  It  has 
its  golden  House ;  it  delists  in  the  colos- 
sal ;  with  Dion  Cassius,  Louis  Xapoleon 
perceives  no  difference  between  public  and 
private  funds ;  while  the  life  of  France  is 
drained  away  as  by  a  mysterious  disease, 
broad,  strategical  streets,  and  ornamental 
ta9ades  are  certainly  added  to  Paris. 

We  may  take  advantage  of  another  op- 
portunity to  estimate  the  value  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  monuments.  Our  present 
business  is  with  the  melting  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  causes  of  its  sudden  aecay 
from  1851  to  1856.  Even  if  wo  cast  in 
the  gross  total  of  the  deportations  to  Al- 
geria and  Cayenne,  they  sink  out  of  sight 
in  the  chasm.  It  is  true  that  the  depart- 
ments signalized  as  having  experienced 
the  most  sensible  arrest  or  decrease  of 
population  are  precisely  those  which  were 
more  than  decimated  by  the  mixed  Com- 
mission of  December — ^those  which  were 
marked  in  red  on  the  map  as  strongholds 
of  the  Socialist  democracy,  those  from 
which  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and 
professional  classes  were  deported  whole- 
sale, without  trial,  to  flood  tne  conflict  col- 
onies of  the  Empire.  The  usurpation  of 
1851  passed  over  these  provinces  like  a 
desolating  war;  yet  some  deeper  and 
more  abiding  cause  must  be  at  work ;  it  is, 
we  are  compelled  to  believe,  the  corrap- 
tion  of  society  by  the  example  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Empire.  If  the  great  and 
expanding  nation  can  be  violently  arrested 
in  its  career,  its  vital  forces  turned  ab- 
ruptly into  sordid  channels,  its  moral  con- 
sciousness blinded  and  benumbed|  the 
circulation  of  its  intellectual  activity  ans- 
pended  ;  if  it  can  be  cut  from  the  traoitionB 
of  the  past,  bewildered  by  stock-jobbing, 
encouraged  to  waste  its  energies  in  Ben- 
snal  excesses,  deterred  by  fear  or  ridioole 
from  healthy  or  exalted  pursaits; — ^if  it 
can  undergo  this  change  withoat  being 
enfeebled,  attenuated,  and  exhausted,  we 
must  utterly  repudiate  the  dootrine  of  all 
history — that  a  deadening  despotism,  ap- 
plying itself  only  to  satisfy  the  material 
cravings  of  the  populace,  infuses  into  the 
blood  of  the  debauched  nation  the  vims  of 
a  poison. 

There  is  now  in  France  no  such  thing 
as  public  life ;  it  follows  that  private  man- 
ners are  depraved.  The  oeine  mi^t 
whisper  a  story  to  the  Dead  SeSi  and 
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France  might  show  other  causes  for  the 
failure  of  its  productive  powers  than  the 
determination  of  domestic  economists  to 
limit  their  family  liabilities.  Louis  Napo- 
leon pretends  to  stimulate  agriculture — 
the  agricultural  popuhition  is  diminishing ; 
he  anects  to  aggrandize  Paris — ^Paris  is 
fed  at  the  expense  of  the  provinces ;  he 
points  to  developed  commerce — ^it  scarce- 
ly compensates  lor  diminished  production 
at  home ; — he  is  the  patron  of  the  working 
classes — they  have  a  falling-sickness  among 
them ;  the  one  flourishing  class  in  France 
consists  of  speculators,  gorged,  we  repeat, 
by  vast  displacements  of  wealth,  but  add- 
ing nothing  to  the  resources  of  the  country 


I  or  the  stability  of  the  Government.  The 
Spanish  Kingdom  exhausted,  and  the  Tur- 
kish Empire  disorganized,  are  now  the 
European  parallels  of  Imperial  France. 
It  may  be  tliat  some  histonan  of  a  future 
day,  when  recalling  the  glories  of  modem 
Augustus,  will  point  to  the  architectural 
trophies  of  the  capital ;  but  other  histo- 
rians will  record  that,  from  the  first  to  the 
sixth  vear  of  Louis  Napoleon's  reign,  it 
was  that  France,  instead  of  advancing, 
began  to  recede,  and  that,  instead  of  mm- 
tipT^ng  and  abounding,  her  population 
diminished  and  decayed,  exhibiting  to 
the  New  World  the  phenomenon  of  ar- 
resting development  in  the  Old. 
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THE      UNFLINCHING      MURDERER 


I  SAW  a  stately  lily  nprear  it*B  snowy  head 

*Mid  lovely  flowers  that  round  it  their  gentle  fragance 

4ihed, 
The  sanbeams  kissed  it^s  petals,  and  the  zephyrs 

floiU^  by, 
Bearing  words  of  love  and  joy  upon  their  balmy  sigh ; 
I  looked  again  at  noon,  but — it*s  purity  had  flown — 
For  Death,  the  unflinching  Muitierer,  claimed  the 

Lily  for  his  own. 

I  heard  at  eventide  a  strain  of  melody,  so  rare 

I  B(saT(X)ly  breathed  the  while  it  stole  upon  the  stilly 
aip — 

The  moon  was  in  the  heaven^  and  not  a  sound  was 
heard. 

And  Nature  all  seemed  listening  to  that  most  match- 
less bird; 

But — alas  1  the  song  had  oeased,  and  the  night-winds 
sadly  moan— 

For  Death,  the  unflinohhig  Murderer,  claimed  the 
Minstrel  for  his  own. 

I  saw  an  in&nt  playing  beside  a  cottage  door, 
Okizing  with  happy  smiles  upon  its  chQdish  store, 
Then  a  poal  of  meny  laughter  rang  out  upon  the  air, 
And  the  mother  watched  with  tenderness  her  little 

one  so  fair ; 
But — ^in  the  eold  and  drear  churchyard  the  mother 

stands  alone— 
For  Death,  tho  unflinohing  Murderer,  claimed  her 

baby  for  his  own. 

I  saw  a  lovely  maiden  in  the  glorv  of  her  youth. 
The  roses  bloom  was  on  her  cheek,  on  her  brow  the 

seal  of  truth, 
I  saw  her  with  another  at  the  ahar  blnahing  stand, 
And  with  holy  music  murmuring  ghre  him  her  heart 

and  hand; 
But— the  lover  veeps  in  sadneas,  his  fUr  youBg  bride 

is  gone— 


For  Death,  the  unflinching  Murderer,  has  claimed 
her  for  his  own. 

I  saw  a  young  and  noble  man,  of  Nature's  finoHt 

mold, 
He  sat  upon  his  great  black  steed,  type  of  the  free 

and  bold. 
He  waved  adieu  to  liis  baby  boy,  and  to  his  fiur 

young  wife, 
Ho  waved  adieu,  and  rode  to  join  the  battle's  stirring 

strife ; 
But  I  saw  him  laid  upon  the  bier,  I  heard  the 

widow's  moan — 
;  For  Death,  tho  unflinching  Mmdercr,  claimed  her 

husband  for  his  own. 

I  saw  an  old  man  crowned  with  years,  his  locks 

were  silvery  gray, 
He  sat  in  his  arm-chair  by  the  fire  throughout  the 
long,  long  day, 
I  His  children  and  their  cliildron  came,  and  round  him 
i         fondly  pressed, 

I  That  by  the  one  they  loved  so  well  once  more  they 
!  might  be  blessed ; 

But — t^  hallowed  seat  is  vacant  now,  the  good  old 

man  is  gone — 
For  Death,  the  unflinching  Murderer,  has  claimed  him 
for  his  own. 

And  thus  we  lose  all  that  we  love  upon  this  changing 

earth. 
All  that  we  value  most  all  of  the  greatest  worth. 
We  revel  in  the  love  of  fhouds,  we  call  the  treasure 

ours, 
We  listen  to  glad  melody,  and  tend  the  sweet  pore 

flowers; 
But,  the  while  we  madly  love  them  thus,  we  find 

ourselves  alone — 
For  Death,  the  unflinching  Murderer,  claims  all 

things  fiv  his  own. 
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[Karxestly  desirous  of  pleasing  nnd  gratifying  the  increasing  patrons  and  readers  of  the  EcLVcnc 
^rAOAZiN'E,  by  offering  to  them  t)ie  portraits  of  distinguished  personages  and  celebrities  in  eminent  positions 
in  the  world,  wo  present  as  an  embellishment  to  our  Journal  of  this  month,  a  portrait  of  Jonny  Lind,  whose 
inuHioal  reputation  is  world-wide ;  and  to  one  so  well  known  as  "The  Swedish  Nightingale,"  we  need  only 
to  add  a  brief  biographical  sketch.] 


Jexxy  LiXD,  (Madame  Goldschmidt,) 
was  born  October  6,  1821,  in  the  city  of 
Stockhohn,  where  her  father  was  a  teach- 
er of  hmguages,  and  her  mother  kept  a 
school  for  young  ladies.  Iler  mnsical 
capabilities  and  her  sweet  voice  attracted 
notice  while  she  was  yet  very  young,  and 
she  obtained  admission  as  a  pupil  into  the 
Musical  Academy,  where  her  progress  in 
tlie  art  of  singing  was  extremely  rapid 
and  satisfactory.  At  the  age  of  ten  years 
she  was  introduced  on  the  stage  as  a  per- 
former of  juvenile  characters,  and  contin- 
ued to  sing  and  act  in  vaudevilles  with 
great  applause  till  about  her  twelfth  year, 
when  the  upper  notes  of  her  voice  became 
loss  pleasuig,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  withdraw  her  from  the  stage.  After 
an  interval  of  about  four  years  her  voice 
wjis  found  to  have  recovered  its  tone,  as 
well  as  increased  in  power,  and  when  she 
made  her  appearance  as  Agatha  in  the 
opera  of  "Der  Freischutz,"  she  excited 
the  greatest  admiration.  She  was  engaged 
for  the  opera  at  Stockliolm,  and  continued 
to  be  the  leading  favorite  for  three  or 
four  years,  when  she  removed  to  Paris  in 
order  to  improve  herself  by  taking  lessons 
from  Garcia,  the  celebrated  singing-mast- 
er. After  remaining  about  a  year  in  Pa- 
ris she  was  introduced  to  Meyerbeer,  who 
engaged  her  for  the  opera  in  Berlin,  It 
was  Iiow-ever  deemed  advisable  to  make 
some  preparatory  trials  before  German 
audiences.  Having  returned  for  a  short 
time  to  Stockholm  to  complete  her  en- 
gagement there,  she  repaired  in  August 
1844  to  Dresden,  where  Meyerbeer  was 
then  residing.  After  perfonning  a  few 
characters  there  with  great  success,  in  tlie 
summer  of  1 845  she  attended  the  fbtcs  on 
the  Rhine  given  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  Queen  Victoria,  and  sang  at  Frankfurt 
and  Cologne.  In  the  following  winter 
she  came  out  at  Berlin,  where  she  excited 
tlie  highest  enthusiasm,  as  w^ell  as  subse- 
quently at  Vienna,  where  she  made  her 
lirst  appearance  in  April  1846.  On  the 
4th  of  May,  1 847,  she  appeared  for  the  first 


time  at  the  Opera  House,  London,  as 
Alice  in  Meyerbeer's  opera  of  "  Roberto 
il  Diavolo,"  and  received  the  enthusiastic 
plaudits  of  an  audience  crowded  to  ex- 
cess. She  became  the  star  of  the  season, 
filling  the  house  with  similar  audiences  on 
every  night  of  her  appearance.  She  af^ 
terward  sang  in  the  provinces,  and  was 
again  engaged  for  the  following  season 
in  London.  She  also  sang  at  concerts 
and  oratorios.  Her  concluding  perform- 
ance in  London  was  on  the  Otn  of  May, 
1849,  in  "Roberto  il  Diavolo;"  after 
which  she  returned  to  Germany,  and  while 
at  Lubeck  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  Mr.  Bamum,  the  American  specu- 
lator, to  sing  in  America.  She  landed  at 
New- York  m  September  1850.  The  ap- 
plause which  she  received  there  and  in 
other  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States  was  quite  as  great  as  it  had  been 
in  Europe.  In  June,  1851,  she  concluded 
her  engagement  with  Mr.  Bamum,  and 
commenced  a  series  of  concerts  on  her 
own  account.  In  the  same  year,  Miss 
Lind  was  married  toM.  Otto  Goldschmidt, 
a  skilful  performer  on  the  piano-forte. 
Madame  Goldschmidt  returned  with  her 
husband  to  Europe  in .  1852.  She  has 
since  Uvcd  partly  in  retirement,  but  has 
appeared  occasionally  at  concerts  in  Vi- 
enna and  elsewhere  in  Germany,  and  also 
in  England  in  the  winter  of  1855-66.  Her 
voice  IS  a  soprano,  with  a  compass  of  near- 
ly two  octaves  and  a  hal£  The  n^per 
notes  especially  are  very  dear,  delicious 
in  tone,  nexible,  and  penectly  at  her  com- 
mand. Her  acting  was  also  very  perfect, 
particularly  in  such  characters  as  Amina 
m  '^La  Sonnambula,"  Susanna  in  '^Le 
Nozsse  di  Figaro,"  Alice  in  ^^  Roberto  il 
Diavolo,"  and  several  others.  The  pri- 
vate life  of  this  most  celebrated  of  vocal- 
ists has  always  furnished  a  high  example 
of  moral  elevation ;  but  her  munificent 
charities,  of  which  England  has  received 
abundantly,  have  produced  a  love  and 
veneration  for  her  character  as  warm  as 
the  admiration  of  her  professional  Ulenta. 
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From  the  Building  News. 


THE      NEW      HOUSE      OF      PARLIAMENT. 


Makt  of  the  internal  portions  of  the 
itructure  are  now  completed,  and  th^  upper 
portions  of  the  Victona  and  Clock  towers 
are  proceeding  externally,  as  rapidly  as  the 
season  will  allow  and  the  hazardous  nature 
of  their  works  will  admit  of.  The  scaffold- 
ing is  now  erected  to  its  full  height  for 
the  setting  of  the  crowning  portions  of 
the  turrets  at  the  angles  of  the  former 
tower,  and  the  roof  of  the  latter  is  nearly 
completed.  In  the  interior,  the  Peers' 
staircase  is  now  finished,  and  is  a  perfect 
gem  of  architectural  design  in  the  style  of 
which  it  is  composed.  The  spandrils  be- 
tween the  ribs  of  the  groining  of  the  roof 
have  been  colored  blue,  of  the  richest  ul- 
tramarine, and  are  studded  with  golden 
stars,  that  reUeve  the  quiet  light  and  shade 
of  the  moldings  of  the  roo^  which  are 
very  judiciously  left  in  one  color — ^that  of 
the  stone  itself.  The  bosses,  clasping  the 
various  intersections  of  the  ribs,  are  em- 
bellished with  emblazoned  shields,  sur- 
rounded with  foliage  in  great  variety. 
The  Peers'  corridor,  leading  directly  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  is  now  also  completed. 
The  roof  of  this  communicating  passage 
is  constructed  of  a  pointed  arch,  the  form 
of  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Tudor  period, 
and  is  divided  into  compartments,  naving 
stained  glass  inserted  in  them,  which  has 
at  once  a  pleasing  effect,  and  serves  also 
to  Ught  the  corridor  very  effectually. 

In  the  Prince's  chamber  very  great  ad- 
vances have  been  made.  Mr.  Gibson's 
colossal  group,  representing  her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  enthroned,  having  been 
placed  in  position  under  one  of  the  princi- 
pal arches  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  is 
now  entirely  finished.  The  Queen  is  re- 
presented sitting  on  a  throne,  holding  the 
scepter  in  her  right  hand,  and  from  her 
left  is  suspended  a  laurel  wreath.  The 
Sovereign  is  supported  on  the  right  by  a 
statue  of  Justice,  and  on  the  left  by  Clem- 
ency; the  former  holds  the  sword  and 


balance,  and  the  latter  has  a  sheathed 
sword  in  her  left  hand,  and  an  olive  branch, 
emblematical  of  peace,  in  her  right.  The 
figure  of  the  Queen  is  8  feet,  high,  and  those 
on  each  side  upwards  of  1  feet.  each.  The 
whole  are  carved  fi-om  the  purest  blocks 
of  statuary  marble  that  the  quarries  of 
Carrara  could  afford,  and,  as  a  great  work 
of  ideal  sculpture,  deserves  great  praise. 
The  back  of  the  throne  on  which  the 
Queen  sits  is  surrounded  by  lions,  ex- 
pressive of  British  strength  and  courage, 
in  front  of  the  footstool  are  sea-horses, 
emblematic  of  dominion  on  the  ocean,  and 
inserted  in  panels  on  the  three  sides  of  the 
pedestal  are  ba^si  reiievi  of  Commerce, 
Science,  and  the  useftd  arts,  having  in  the 
background,  in  faint  relief,  the  steam-en- 
gine, the  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
and  other  representations  of  useful  ob- 
jects. 

Around  the  walls,  in  panels  prepared 
for  them,  eight  of  Mr.  Theed's  beautiftil 
works  have  been  fixed,  together  with  two 
paintings  of  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary  in  the 
larger  panels  above  them.  The  former 
are  exquisite  productions  of  the  sculptor's 
art,  and  have  been  successively  electro- 
typed  in  bronze  from  the  original  models. 
The  subjects  comprehend  respectively, 
"Edward  VI.  signing  the  Charter  for 
Christ's  Hospital,"  "Lady  Jane  Grey,'* 
"  Bastion  Carbot,"  "  Catherine  of  Aragon 
appealing  to  Henry  Vill.,"  Sir  "  Walter 
Raleigh  spreading  the  Cloth  for  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  the  "Death  of  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney," "  Queen  Mary  looking  back  on 
France,"  and  the  "Murder  of  David  Riz- 
zio  in  the  presence  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots."  The  two  paintings  to  which  we 
have  adverted  are  stiff,  elaborate,  and 
Holbeinish  in  their  character,  and  by  hav- 
ing a  somewhat  deep  plinth  at  bottom, 
somewhat  destroy  the  effect  and  propor- 
tion of  the  oblong  panels  in  whicn  they 
were  placed* 
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THE      LAST      MOMENTS      OF      NERO. 


WiiEX  Xcro  learned  that  he  had  a  mas- 
ter in  Galba,  he  upset  the  table  at  which  he 
was  seated  feasting,  dashed  to  pieces  his 
two  most  Civorite  crystal  glasses,  called  for 
a  box  of  poison,  wliich  he  was  afraid  to 
use,  and  then  rushed  into  the  Servilian 
gardens  to  think  upon  what  he  should  do 
next.  There,  or  within  his  sleeping-room, 
lie  passed  a  miserable  night ;  and  when  at 
daybreak  he  found  that  his  guards  had 
not  only  deserted  him,  but  had  carried  off 
the  little  gold  box  containing  the  poison, 
and  even  the  very  covering  of  his  bed,  he 
ran  headlong  down  to  the  Tiber,  where 
he  stopped  short  on  the  bank,  and  slowly 
walked  back  agauu  It  was  then,  bare- 
footed and  half-dressed  as  he  was,  that  he 
was  encountered  by  the  faithful  I*haon, 
who  flung  a  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  tied 
an  old  handkercliief  about  his  head,  hoist- 
ed the  bewildered  wretch  on  to  a  horse, 
and  rode  away  toward  a  country-liouse 
four  miles  off.  In  danger  of  discovery, 
the  fugitive  party  abandoned  their  hoi*ses, 
scrambled  through  thickets,  brakes,  by- 
paths, and  bniinbles,  and  at  length  reached 
the  iieighborliood  of  the  desired  asylum. 
Tlie  tender  feet  of  the  Emperor  were 
mangled  and  bloody,  despite  the  care 
which  had  been  shown  by  his  friend  to 
spread  his  cloak  upon  the  ground  for  the 
ex-Kmperor  to  tread  upon.  Phaon  asked 
him  to  conceal  himself  for  a  while  in  a 
gravel-pit ;  but  Xero  declared  that  it 
looked  too  much  like  a  grave,  and  he  was 
determined  not  to  be  buried  alive.  He 
sat  down  under  a  wsill,  picked  the  burrs 
and  brambles  from  his  dress,  drank  from 
the  hollow  of  Ids  hand  a  few  drops  of 
water,  and  sighed  over  the  thought  of  the 
draughts  he  used  to  imbibe  of  boiled 
water  made  cool  again  ui  snow.    He  was 


at  length  got  into  the  house,  where  he 
turned  away  in  disgiLst  from  the  piece  of 
brown  bread  which  was  offered  him — ^his 
last  banquet;  drank  again  a  little  lake- 
warm  water,  flung  himself  on  an  old  flock 
bed,  and  cursed  Tiis  destiny.  They  who 
surrounded  him  counseled  him  to  make 
an  end  quickly ;  and  thereupon  he  had  a 
grave  made  before  him  to  his  exact  mea- 
sure. He  ordered  sundry  preparations  to 
be  made  for  his  funeral,  commanded  water 
for  the  washing  of  his  body,  wood  for  the 
pile,  expressed  a  hope  that  they  who  sur- 
vived him  would  allow  his  head  to  remain 
on  his  body,  and  he  then  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears  at  the  thought,  as  he  said, 
of  what  a  clever  fellow  the  world  was 
about  to  lose :  "  Qualis  artifex  pereoP^ 
was  his  exclamation.  It  was  not  his  only 
one.  He  cited  lines  from  various  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  as  applicable  to  his  sitn- 
ation ;  and  when  reproached  for  dallying 
so  long  before  he  put  himself  to  death, 
very  appositely  and  naturally  inquired  if 
any  one  present  was  willing  to  show  him 
the  way  by  setting  him  the  example.  He 
then  made  a  few  more  pedantic  quota- 
tions, and  finally,  with  trembling  hands, 
put  the  dagger  to  his  throat.  He  would 
have  held  it  there  long  enough  had  it  not 
been  for  Epaphroditus,  who  grasped  hia 
hands  and  forced  the  weapon  into  his 
throat.  The  terror  of  the  ex-raonarch 
was  fixed  on  his  features  after  death.  But 
even  he  had  friends ;  five  thousand  crowns 
were  expended  on  his  funeral  pile,  on 
which  his  body  was  laid  in  a  splendid  silk 
coverlet.  A  couple  of  his  old  nurses  ool- 
Iccted  his  ashes,  and  an  Imperial  concu- 
bine accompanied  tliem  in  the  task  of  sol- 
emnly depositing  the  remains  in  the  tomb 
of  the  Domitii. 
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Life  Pictures:    From  a  Pastor's  Note-Book.    By 

ROBBRT    TURXBULL,   AntllOF  of   CUJIIST   I.V    IIlS- 

1 ORY,  TUE  Genius  of  Scotland,  etc.  New-YorK : 
SliQldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.  Boston:  Gould  k  Lin- 
coln. Chicago:  S.C.  Griggs*  Co.   1857.  Pp.342. 

The  name  and  rcpatation  of  Rol)ert  TunibuII  as 
ai)  Author  is  a  sufficient  g^rantee  that  a  book  fVom 


I  his  pen  is  worth  haying  and  worth  reading,  became 
written  to  improve  the  mind  and  mend  the  heart  in  tbe 
best  sense.  The  lifb  pictures  in  this  volume  oonapriae 
tliirteen  graphic  moral  paintings,  whose  linwunenti 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  to  the  eye  of  the  mind,  ao  aa 
to  be  seen  and  felt  by  reflection  on  the  retina  of  the 
I  heart.  The  main  object  of  the  book  seems  to  be,  ao  to 
'  throw  the  strong  light  of  vivid  experimental  truth 
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in  its  burning  sunbeams  upon  the  gloomy  clouds  of 
doubt,  Bkepiicisoj,  and  infldeti^,  as  to  m^e  them 
Sec  awa;  from  minds  over  wLich  they  have  been 
brooding  like  birds  of  night.  Id  this  regard,  and 
Ritll  tliis  o1>]cct  in  view,  tbe  author  has  done  a  good 
service,  and  made  a  good  and  useful  book,  which  we 
liope  will  bo  read  by  all  skeptical  minds,  and  by 
tiiose  who  are  not  so. 

O&un  TRnxiK;  on,  Lote  A^-D   Pbirciple,     By 

Hrs.   Sallib  R.   Fokd.      Ncw-Yoric:    Sheldon, 

BlakemanACa    Chicago:  8.  0,  Griggs* Co.    St 

Louis:  William  Crowell:  Louisville;  Kirk  A  Clark. 

18S7.     Pp.  BOO.    With  ft  portrait  of  the  Author. 

Tais  is  a  book  oT  tweaty-tbur  chaptors.  It  has 
no  preface,  no  preliminaiy  remarks  or  introduction  ; 
but  plunges  at  once  in  mediae  res.  It  begins  with  a 
wedding;  which,  in  tbe  estimation  of  most  peraons, 
is  tbe  grand  dimacteric  of  human  life,  and  of  all 
stories,  religious,  romantic,  or  otlierwiae;  and  con- 
ducts the  reader  through  vaiiotts  scenes  and  phasee 
in  life's  journey  till  its  final  close.  The  book  is 
imbued  with  a  strong  religious  element,  prominent  | 
in  which  is  the  mode  of  baptism,  which  is  finely 
discussed.  This  volume  seems  to  be  the  author's  Brst  ' 
book — a  sort  of  flmt  love,  and  judging  from  the  en-  I 
graved  expression  of  her  countenance,  she  lias  a  mind 
of  ber  own,  and  intends  to  use  it  energetically  in 
expressing  bcr  views  of  rehgion  and  (A  life,  in  that 
frank,  outspoken  language  which  she  seems  to  com- 
mand, and  f^LMUtl;  sparkle,  finiiter  in  re,  if  not 

Cnnj>noo[>,rraFBOwsi  AimTunnHO.   ByW.  W. 
Etbrtb.    NewToi^:  Sheldtm,  Blakeman  1  Co., 

lis  Kassou  street    18BT.    Pp.  311. 

Ws  note  with  pleasure  the  publication  of  any 
new  book,  well  written  and  digested,  whose  object 
is  the  proper  religious  ftnd  phjsicftl  training  of  the 
jouag.  "  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined  ;" 
and  he  performs  a  good  and  usatbl  service  who  adds 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge  as  to  the  bwt  mode  of 
training  the  young  of  our  species  for  tbe  duIJes  and 
actlritiee  of  life  in  this  worid,  and  a  glorious  immor- 
tally in  the  next.  The  pastoral  experiences  of  Mr. 
Kverts  flts  him  to  writ«  snch  a  book,  which  he  has 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  fiist  is  happQy  i]lu»- 
trated  by  that  only  ■ptxTvA  exemplar  ever  seen  on 
earth — the  childhood  of  Jeeus.  Tbe  second  part  is 
forcibly  illustnted  by  a  parable  of  tbe  voyage  of 
life.  Tbe  fancied  pobt  of  departure  is  the  prat  and 
metropi^tan  bay  of  the  Wefrtem  World,  and  CbUd- 
liood,  "the  naiTOWB"  of  liffa,  through  Which  the 
miniature  man  sails  out  into  Che  broad  ocean  to 
encounter  tbe  perils  of  lile. 

•C.  a  FaAMCiB  K  Ca  have  reprinted  from  the 
second  London  edition,  "  Bacon's  Eseaja,  with  An- 
notations by  Richard  Wbaleley,  CD.,"  who,  in  his 
pre&ce,  says:  "  Having  been  iccnstomed  to  write 
down,  flvm  time  to  time,  sticli  obeervaCions  as  oc- 
cured  to  mo  on  several  of  Bacon's  Eany^  and  also 
to  make  references  to  panagea  In  varions  books 
which  relate  to  the  same  subjects,  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  lay  the  whole  before  the  public  in  an  edi- 
tioD  of  these  Essays.  And  in  this  I  lutve  a^lcd 
myself  of  the  assistance  of  a  fHend,  who,  besides 
oSbrfng  several  valuable  suKestioni^  kindly  under-  | 
took  the  task  of  reri^g  and  arranging  the  locoe  ! 
notes  I  bad  written  down,  and  adding,  in  fbot-notes^ 
exrianatione  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases."  'Hie 
TotDme  is  a  thick  ocIbtd  oTover  fire  hundred  pages. 


A  New  Edid  or  Fobaob. — Prince  Schwartzon- 
bei^  has  lately  made  snccessftal  experiments  in  some 
of  his  Ikrms  for  converting  the  leaves  of  the  aib-ttee 
into  forage  for  cows.  About  fifty  pounds  of  the  leavM 
were,  in  October  last,  arranged  in  a  tub  with  aUw- 
nate  layers  of  salt,  and  kept  covered  until  the  be> 
ginning  of  March,  when  they  were  taken  ont,  mixed 
with  chopped  rye^traw,  and  given  to  the  cows.  The 
now  food  appeared  so  palatable  to  them  that  they 
would  select  the  leaves  with  the  greatest  avidly, 
leaving  the  straw  untouched.  The  leaves  were  Chen 
given  to  them  without  any  mixture,  and  were  eaten 
with  the  same  relish. 

MKAOB^-The  curious  phenomenon  of  mirage  was 

lately  witnessed  at  Simand,  near  Arad,  in  Hungai?, 
when  St.  Martin,  a  village  three  miles  distant,  became 
distinctly  visible  to  the  astonished  inhabitants  of  tbe 
former  place ;  so  distinctly,  indeed,  tiiat  not  only  the 
houses,  but  also  the  people  walking  in  the  street^ 
could  bo  distinguished,  all  of  colo9(»l  size.  The  in- 
scriptions on  the  tombstones  of  the  Jewish  cemetery 
were  perfectly  legible.  The  apparition  lasted  about 
thirty-flve  mintltes,  and  then  &dod  away.  The  ig- 
norant multitude  interpreted  it  as  a  sign  of  the  end 
of  the  world,  which  they  confidently  expect  to  take 
place  on  the  13tb  of  Jane. 

The  Elm  DEsmoTEB.— This  insect,  known  to 
nattirsliets  under  the  name  cC  Scolyla  datmOor,  is 
a  most  dangerous  enemy  to  the  chief  ornament  of 
public  walks.  It  is  a  small  beetle,  scarcely  two  lines 
in  length,  and  is  generated  under  the  bark,  which  it 
undermines  in  every  direction,  thus  causing  tbe  dealJi 
of  the  tree  by  intercepting  the  circulation  of  the  evp. 
Moat  of  the  fine  elnis  of  the  Champa  £lys£es  an 
ravaged  by  this  insect,  and  means  are  now  being 
resorted  to  save  them  from  certain  destractioii,  by 
peeling  off  the  old  bark.  Dr.  E.  Robert  one  of  the 
members  cf  the  CommiBsion  Scientlfique  du  Nord, 
has,  by  numerous  experiments,  ascertained  that  the 
whole  cortical  system  may  be  regenerated  by  this 


DxATH  or  H.  B.  H.  Thb  Dtohkbs  or  GLOnoBsnR. 
— Whitzhali^  April  30 :  This  mombg,  at  a  quar- 
ter after  five  o'clodc,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Ducheei 
of  Qlouceeter,  aunt  to  her  Host  Gradoua  Uqes^, 
demrted  this  life  at  Gloucester  House,  to  the  great 
gnef  of  her  Mqjeatj  and  of  the  royal  &mily. 

"  Olohokbtbr  Hotie^  April  30. 

"  Her  Boyal  Rif^ea  the  Dochees  of  Qlonceitar 
expired,  without  snflhTing,  at  a  qnaiter  after  five 
this  morning.  "  Fraxoib  Qawkikb,  H.D. 

"  ElDWABD  H.  HiLU." 

In  accordance  with  the  dedre  of  the  late  duches^ 
the  fUneral  procession  will  be  condacted  in  a  ccsn- 
paratively  private  manner.  With  the  exception  of 
the  presence  of  a  detachment  of  the  Life  Guards  to 
cacort  the  funeral  cortege  to  the  termmns  of  the 
Great  Western,  Paddington,  nothtag  beyond  the  or- 
dinary display  observable  at  the  fbnoral  of  a  private 
individual  will  take  place. 

Orders  were  received  this  morning  at  Windsor  Sir 
the  opening  of  the  Royal  mansoleum  in  St  George's 
Chapel  ^0  remuns  of  the  illustrious  deceased  will 
'   »d  by  the  side  of  her  royal  husband 

bell  of  the  numerons  churches  in  tbe  metit>- 
polis  tolled  during  the  day,  and  at  the  Bojal  chnrcbes 
the  belle  rang  mntDed  peals. 
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Tho  tradesmen  at  the  west-end  had  their  shops 
partially  closed  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  her 
Lto  Royal  Highness,  whoso  private  virtues  and 
many  charities  endeared  her  to  persons  in  eveiy 
rank  of  life. 

Her  Royal  Highness  tho  Princess  Mary,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain,  and  Ck>untcss  of  Connaught  in  that  of 
Ireland,  the  fourtii  daughter  of  King  George  III. 
and  Queen  Cliarlotte,  was  bom  tho  25th  April, 
1776.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  personal  attractions, 
clever,  and  most  amiable.  Miss  Bumey,  m  her 
famous  Memoirs,  speaks  of  lier  as  "  tho  lovely  Prin- 
cess Mary."  Tho  Princess  was  married,  the  22d 
July,  1816,  U)  her  first  cousin,  Prince  William  Fre- 
derick, second  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Edinburgh, 
and  Earl  of  Connaught,  a  Field  Marshal  in  the  Army, 
who  died  on  tho  30th  November,  1834,  without  issue, 
when  his  titles  became  extinct.  The  Duchess  of 
Gloucester  was  appointed  Ranger  and  Keeper  of 
Richmond  New  Park,  by  letters  patent,  on  the  38th 
October,  1850.  Tho  widowed  Duchess,  though  lat- 
terly far  advanced  in  years,  still  enjoyed  and  saw 
society,  of  which  she  had  been  a  charm  during  her 
whole  lite.  She  was  continually  visited  by  her 
Royal  nii.M?e  and  other  illustrious  relatives,  and  she 
may  be  said  to  have  died  in  the  very  midst  of  her 
august  and  much  beloved  kindred. 

The  Velocity  and  Colors  op  Lightsino. — ^The 
lightning  of  Uie  first  two  classes  does  not  Ust  for 
more  than  one  thousandth  part  of  a  second ;  but  a 
less  duration  in  passing  than  one  millionth  part  of  a 
second  is  attributed  to  the  light  of  electricity  of  high 
tension.  In  comparison  with  this  velocity,  the  most 
rapid  artificial  motion  that  can  be  produced  appears 
repose.  This  lias  been  exemplified  by  Professor 
Wheatstono,  in  a  very  beautiful  experiment.  A 
wheel  made  to  revolve  with  such  celerity  as  to  ren- 
der its  spc^kos  invisible,  is  seen  for  an  instant  with 
all  its  spokes  distinct,  as  if  at  rest,  when  illuminated 
by  a  flash  of  lightning,  because  tho  Hash  hod  come 
and  gone  before  tho  wheel  had  time  to  make  a  per- 
ceptible advance.  Tiie  color  of  lightning  is  variously 
orange,  white,  and  blue,  verging  to  violet.  It^  hue 
appears  to  dejjcnd  on  tlie  intensity  of  electricty  and 
height  in  the  atmosphere.  The  more  electricity 
there  is  passing  through  tlic  air  in  a  given  time,  the 
whiter  and  more  dazzling  is  the  light  Yiolct  and 
blue-colored  lightnings  are  observed  to  be  discharged 
from  the  storm-clouds  high  in  the  atmosphere,  where 
the  air  is  rarefied  and  analogous.  The  electric 
spark  mado  to  pass  through  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  exhibits  a  blue  or  violet  light  in  proportion  as 
tho  vacuum  is  complete. — PetermarCa  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, 

Dr.  Kaxs. — ^Dr.  William  Elder,  of  this  city,  is  now 
engaged  in  writing  a  memoir  of  the  lato  Doctor 
Elislia  Kent  Kane.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove, 
not  only  a  striking  and  picturesque  narrative  of  the 
career  of  tho  interpid  adventurer,  but  also  an  intelli- 
gent delination  of  his  character,  which  was  more 
bright  and  beautiful  than  the  funeral  orations  and 
eulogies  have  told.  Christendom,  at  present,  knows 
nothing  of  tho  life  of  the  man  now  so  fiuuous  for  his 
deed&  It  is  the  stoiy  of  that  lifb  that  we  may  ex- 
pect to  read  in  this  forthcoming  memoir.  The  pub- 
lic actions  of  an  individual,  however  admirable,  arc 
little  in  comparison  with  his  noble  private  qualitiea 
It  is  Sidney,  passing  tho  cup  of  water  fit)m  his  thirst- 
ing lips  to  the  dying  soldier  at  Zutphen,  that  adds 


love  to  the  admiration  we  give  to  the  historic  Sidney 
of  the  oourt  and  the  battle-field ;  and  in  like  manner, 
the  private  generotdty  and  compassion,  tho  self-for- 
getfalnesa,  the  self-sacrifice,  and  the  thousand  nobili- 
ties which  were  revealed  in  Dr.  Kane's  daily  intcr- 
oourso  and  relations  with  his  fellow-men,  and  wUch 
the  world  con  not  honor  only  because  it  does  not 
know,  are  more  to  us  than  tho  calm  intrepidity  that 
dared  the  dangers  and  endured  the  horrors  of  tho 
Arctic  shores  and  seas.  Something  of  this^  the 
memoir  may  make  known  to  us.  If  it  prove  to  be 
what  we  expect  it  will,  it  can  not  but  add  a  deeper 
feeling  to  our  present  apprehension  of  tho  life  and 
character  of  one  whose  epitaph  seems  most  fitly 
lATittcn  in  tho  words  of  tho  old  ballad : 

'*  Ho  was  a  tme  and  gentle  knight — 
Ahl  wcll-a-day!     Amen." 

Turkish  Poetry.— Under  the  title  "  Conseils  dc 
Nabi  Effbndi  A  son  fils  Aboul  Khair/*  M.  do  Cour- 
teille.  Professor  of  Turkish  in  the  College  de  France 
at  Paris,  has  brought  out  a  translation  of  a  poem  of 
Nabi,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  Turkey, 
who  was  born  under  Murad  IV.,  about  tho  year 
1632.  The  translation  is  pronounced  by  competent 
Oriental  scholars  to  bo  well  executed.  It  treats  of 
roUgion,  tho  duties  of  man,  sdenoe,  virtue,  tho 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  numerous  other  objects. 

The  German  papers  report  tho  deatli  of  ProC  Karl 
August  llahn,  of  the  University  of  Tienna,  one  of 
the  greatest. old  Gorman  scholars  belonging  to  the 
school  of  the  Grimms  and  Karl  Lachmann.  ProC 
ITahn  was  bom  in  1807,  at  Heidelberg.  This,  after 
the  recent  death  of  Prof,  von  der  Hagen,  is  another 
heavy  loss  to  that  branch  of  sdenco  of  which  lYof. 
llahn  was  one  of  tho  chief  authorities. 

M.  W.  DoDD  publishes  "  Marriage  as  it  Is  and  an 
it  Should  Be,"  by  Rev.  John  Rayley,  a  neat  16mo 
Yolumo,  relating  to  the  nature  and  importance  of 
marriage,  the  duties  of  liusbaods,  wives,  and  parents, 
etc.  The  author,  *'  encouraged  by  the  favor  with 
which  the  public  have  received  a  previous  work  on 
another  subject,  and  with  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
kindness  of  his  friends,  offers  this  humble  contribu- 
tion to  the  religious  literature  of  tho  day,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  acceptable  to  the  friends  of  morality 
and  religion,  and  with  a  fervent  prayer  that  H  may 
bo  attended  by  tho  blessing  of  heaven  in  every 
family  where  it  may  find  a  lundly  reception.'* 

D.  Appleton  k  Co.  have  reprinted  in  two  neat 
duodecimo  volumes,  "The  Lifo  of  Charlotte  Bronttii" 
by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Gaskcll.  Tlip  vohimes  are  illustrated 
with  a  foc-similc  of  Miss  Bronte's  maniucript,  a  por- 
trait, and  a  view  of  Ha  worth  Church  and  Parsonago. 
The  biography  includes  sketches  of  the  members  of 
the  family  of  tho  authoress  of  ^^Jaxie  Eyre^^  and  will 
provo  of  great  interest  to  all  the  admirers  of  tho  dis- 
tinguished novelist. 

TicKxoR  &  Fields  have  published  a  neat  edition, 
in  blue  and  gold,  of  Mrs.  Jameson^s  *'  Gharaoteristics 
of  Women,"  reprinted  flrom  the  last  London  edldoo. 
"containing  many  corroctionS|  and  some  additional 
which  tho  Author  hopes  may  be  deemed  improve- 
ments." The  volume  is  imirann  with  the  worin  of 
Longfellow  and  Tennyson,  recently  issued  by  the 
same  firm. 
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Amoitq  the  many  titles  to  £uiig  of  the 
venerable  Humboldt,  none  is  bo  highly 
merited  or  no  peculiar  to  himself,  as  that 
earned  by  his  labors  on  the  Physical  His- 
tory and  Geography  of  the  Globe.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  this  Review  the  teaching 
of  geography,  as  then  understood  and 
practiced  amongst  ns,  waa  a  dry  and  bar- 
ren task ;  tedions  to  the  teacher,  distaste- 
fnl  and  of  slender  profit  to  the  scholar. 
Bald  catalognea  of  easily  forgotten  names, 
{locomm  nuda  nomina,  as  Pliny  calls 
them,)  nninfonned  by  science  and  scantily 
illustrated  by  history,  formed  the  staple 
of  the  study.  Nor  was  any  part  of  edu- 
cation more  do&ced  by  the  coarser  mech- 
anism of  book-making.  Errors  of  fact, 
and  even  of  nomenclature,  were  perpetu- 
ated from  one  edition  or  compilation  to 
another,  mth  little  regard  to  ori^nal 
aconracy,  or  to  the  clmges  going  on  in 
the  world.    And  even  where  some  frag- 
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ment  of  history  or  phydcal  science  broke 
in  upon  the  network  of  names,  it  was 
often  of  donbtfiil  anthenUeity,  or  too  par- 
tial and  detached  to  give  real  knowledge 
or  gain  hold  on  the  memory.  This  is  not 
an  exaggerated  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  geography  was  generally  taught  iii 
England  down  to  s  recent  period.* 

The  more  exact  study  of  history  had 
already  improved  the  mcthoda  and  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  geography,  before 


*  The  progress  made  in  tbelwtqoarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  tbe  philosophical  Btody  of  the  earth  is  no- 
whera  mora  percep^ble  than  in  the  booki  of  geo- 
graphical referecce  to  which  we  have  now  ready 
acceea.  At  the  head  of  tbeso  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  placing  Heesrg.  FuUartCD'B  "Gazetteer  of  tbe 
World,"  or,  sb  It  iamorepioperly  entitled,  "Dictionary 
of  Geographical  Knowledge  " — a  woA  whidi  tiM 
recently  been  oompleted,  and  which  oomMnes  to  a 
reiDBTkable  extent  comprehensive  views  of  the  phy- 
Bicat  geography  of  the  globe,  with  a  vast  amount  of 
political  and  statistical  iofbrmation,  and  all  the 
minuteness  and  accuntcf  which  is  reqnired  in  ft  dlo- 
donary  oT  placee.  We  know  no  book  of  equal  ex* 
cellonce  on  these  eubjects  in  any  other  lacgwige. 
Not  less  merilwioua,  though  more  compendiona,  an 
l£r.  K^th  Johnston's  contributions  to  ge<^;raphical 
literatnre.  Tbe  Gazetteer  wbicli  been  his  name  !■ 
rooiarkable  for  its  completenees;  and  his  Atlas  of 
the  United  States  of  America  supplies  a  deficiency 
wM(Ji  has  toDg  been  fblt  on  t»th  sides  of  tb«  Atlantic 
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physical  science  had  fairly  annexed  itself 
to  the  subject,  creating  new  associations, 
of  high  interest  in  themselves,  and  fertile 
in  their  influence  on  the  condition  and 
welfare  of  mankhid.  We  have  spoken  of 
Humboldt  as  tne  philosopher  who  espe- 
cially contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
Physical  Geography  as  a  branch  of  science. 
The  natural  phenomena,  indeed,  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  being  ever  present 
and  patent  to  observation,  could  not  have 
escaped  record ;  and  this  record  was  be- 
coming continually  more  copious,  through 
its  connection  with  other  branches  of 
natural  knowledge.  But  there  was  yet 
wanting  a  clear  specification  of  the  scope 
and  objects  of  the  science  thus  gradually 
evolving  itself;  and  of  the  methods  best 
fitted  for  their  attainment.  It  is  here 
that  we  owe  to  Humboldt's  peculiar 
genius,  aided  by  the  vast  resources  derived 
from  travel  and  personal  observation,  not 
merely  the  definition  of  the  objects  in  view, 
but  their  illustrations  by  those  various 
writings  and  researches  which  will  carry 
his  name  to  posterity.  The  globe  has 
been  to  him  much  more  than  a  mere  super- 
ficial delineation  of  land  and  sea,  of  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  of  terrestrial  divisions, 
and  other  human  landmarks.  His  re- 
searches have  comprised,  under  a  closer 
and  more  connected  view,  those  great 
physical  characters  of  the  earth's  surfiice, 
through  which  alone  we  can  learn  the 
changes  it  has  undergone  or  is  yet  under- 
going —  the  physical  elements  and  forces 
which  have  been  concerned,  or  are  still 
active,  in  producing  these  changes —  and 
the  agents  and  means  by  which  change  is 
limited,  and  general  stability  maintained. 
In  assigning  to  Humboldt  the  foremost 
place  among  those  who  have  given  to 
Physical  Geography  the  name  and  char- 
acter of  a  science,  we  must  add  that  this 
great  field  has  since  been  full  of  laborers, 
zealous  in  their  work,  and  bringing  to  it 
numerous  aids  and  appliances  furnished  by 
other  branches  of  natural  knowledge. 
Scarcely,  in  truth,  is  there  one  which  has 
not  been  made  to  contribute,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  Physical  Geography  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  term.  When  earth, 
ocean,  and  atmosphere  all  come  within  its 
sphere,  as  well  as  those  great  and  myste- 
rious forces — gravitation,  heat,  light,  and 
electricity,  by  which  these  several  elements 
of  our  planet  are  so  powerfully  and  inces- 
santly Jicted  upon,  it  will  be  seen  how 
olosely  the  subject  is  linked  with  every 


other  research  into  the  world  of  nature 
around  us.  Our  countrywoman,  Mrs. 
Somerville,  has  well  expanded  these  rela- 
tions in  her  admirable  volumes  on  Physi- 
cal Geography.  The  Physical  Atlas  of 
Berghaus,  a  valuable  German  work,  pre- 
ceded the  publication  in  this  country  of 
the  more  extensive  and  elaborate  "  Pliysi- 
cal  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena,"  by  Mr. 
A.  Keith  Johnston,  of  which  it  would  be 
diflScult  to  speak  in  terms  above  the  mark 
of  its  actual  merits ;  embracing  every  part 
of  the  subject,  it  delineates  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  the  mind,  and  far  better  than  by 
any  verbal  description,  those  complex  re- 
lations of  physical  phenomena  on  the  globe, 
which  are  the  true  foundation  of  Physical 
Geography. 

Of  all  branches  of  science,  none  comes 
so  largely  in  aid  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  globe  as  the  wonr 
derful  conclusions  Geology  has  drawn 
from  the  condition  of  the  globe  in  former 
ages.  Such  are  the  power  obtained, 
through  the  study  of  fossil  remains,  of 
identifying  strata  in  localities  the  most  re- 
mote, and  thus  fixing  the  conmion  epoch 
of  certain  states  or  changes  of  the  crust  of 
the  globe — the  facts  discovered,  proving 
the  gradual  upheaval  of  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  the  slow  depression  of 
others ;  the  proofs  from  the  inolmation  and 
contortions  of  strata,  from  the  alteratioxui 
of  the  older  strata,  and  from  the  positioa 
and  elevation  of  the  nnstratifiod  rockB, 
that  various  changes,  more  abrupt  and  vio- 
lent, have  occurred  from  Bubterranean 
forces ;  the  evidence  derived  from  the  di- 
rection, parallelism,  and  other  aspects  of 
mountain  chains,  as  to  periods  of  contem- 
poraneous elevation — the  influences  upon 
climate  of  lands  elevated  above  the  sea  or 
depressed  below  it ;  and  further,  the  whole 
history  of  that  coral  creation,  by  which, 
under  the  slow  working  of  microBCopic 
forms  of  animal  life,  islands  and  ree&  are 
raised  from  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  to  be- 
come the  habitation  of  other  and  higher 
existences. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken*  of  Physical 
Geography  in  its  largest  acceptation. 
But  the  rapid  extension  of  all  science  of 
late  years  has  naturally  led  to  subdivisions, 
ever  becoming  more  special,  as  facts  have 
multiplied  and  new  fields  have  been  hud 
open.  Even  in  those  profound  researches 
of  our  0V.T1  time,  directed  to  prove  the 
intimate  physical  connection,  if^  not  iden- 
tity, of  ccrtaiQ  of  the  great  agents  which 
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govern  the  movements  and  changes  of  our 
globe,  and  probably  of  other  animated 
worlds,  and  thus  to  concentrate  physical 
fects  and  laws  within  a  closer  circle,  these 
divisions  are  still  necessary  to  guide  to  ul- 
terior labor,  and  to  give  method  and  pre- 
cision to  its  results. 

Physical  geography  has  just  been  sub- 
mitted to  this  process  of  division ;  and 
the  phrase  of  "  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Sea,"  proposed  by  Humboldt  to  express 
it,  is  the  title  of  the  first  of  the  works  now 
before  us.  Under  this  title,  its  author. 
Lieutenant  Maury  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  includes  all  that  concerns  the  great 
domain  of  waters  over  the  globQ — the 
oceans,  seas,  and  basin-lakes  into  which 
they  are  distributed  ;  their  various  depth, 
temperature,  and  saltness;  the  currents 
which  permanently  or  periodically  pervade 
them ;  the  phenomena  of  the  tides ;  the 
phenomena  of  winds,  whether  constant  or 
irregular,  whether  the  gentle  and  steady 
trade-breeze,  or  the  hurricane  and  cy- 
clone ;  the  law  of  evaporation  belonging 
to  different  latitudes  oi  the  watery  world ; 
the  less  known,  yet  certain  agency  of  mag- 
netic or  electrical  forces — and  the  mutual 
infience  of  ocean  and  land  in  all  these  phy- 
sical actions  and  changes.  This  summary 
statement  shows  how  vast  and  various  are 
the  objects  in  the  division  of  science  thus 
proposed.  We  find  further  reason  for  its 
adoption  in  the  importance  of  all  these 
objects  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
navigation;  a  consideration  of  supreme 
weight  in  these  days,  when  the  ocean  in 
its  every  part  is  covered  with  ships ; 
shaped  in  new  forms,  moved  by  new  forces, 
destined  to  new  shores,  and  seeking 
to  attain  by  new  routes  the  highest  speed 
of  transit.  Facts  and  phenomena,  before 
unobserved,  or  barren  of  result,  are  now 
eagerly  appropriated,  and,  by  the  science 
and  ingenuity  of  man,  made  to  minister 
to  the  great  purposes  of  human  inter- 
course over  the  globe.  The  ocean,  once 
an  obstacle,  has  become  the  high-road  of 
nations.  If  steam  has  worked  its  wonders 
on  the  land,  so  it  has  also  on  the  0ea ;  and 
under  a  form  surpassing,  in  gnuldeur  of 
force  and  effect,  all  the  other  operations 
of  this  great  agent  of  human  power.  Iron, 
that  materiel  which  ministers  in  such  end- 
less ways  to  the  uses  of  man,  has  scarcely 
less  efficiency  on  the  ocean  than  on  land  ; 
and  we  have  at  this  moment  in  progress 
before  our  eyes,  a  gigantic  application  of 
it  to  the  building  and  propokion  of  what 


may  better  be  called  a  moving  maritime 
city  than  s^  ship ;  which,  if  successful  in 
the  issue,  may  effect  mighty  changes  in  the 
course  of  commerce  and  navigation  over 
all  the  seas  of  the  globe. 

Acquiescing  fully,  then,  in  the  name 
and  distinction  of"  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea,"  we  may  add  that  we  consider 
Lieut.  Maury  a  worthy  interpreter  of  the 
great  phenomena  included  under  this 
title.  Attached  as  Superintendent  to  the 
National  Observatory  at  Washington,  he 
has  used  this  honorable  position  with 
much  zeal  and  high  intelligence,  in  for- 
warding objects  of  singular  importance  to 
his  own  country  and  to  ours,  and  of  gene- 
ral interest  to  all  nations  of  the  world. 
He  published  some  years  ago  his  "  Wind 
and  Current  Charts,"  a  valuable  precur- 
sor of  the  present  volume.  To  his  assi- 
duity, working  through  and  seconded  by 
his  Government,  we  owe  that  conference 
held  at  Brussels  in  August,  1853,  in  which 
were  found  representatives  from  Eng- 
land, France,  the  United  States,  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Portugal,  occupied,  at  the  very  time 
when  war  sternly  impended  over  Europe, 
in  organizing  plans  for  those  cooperative 
labors  on  the  ocean,  those  methodical  re- 
cords of  winds,  currents,  tides,  and  tem- 
peratures which  provide  for  the  peaceful 
interests  and  progress  of  commercial  navi- 
gation over  the  globe.  Austria,  Prussia, 
the  Hans  Towns,  Spain,  and  Brazil  subse- 
quently offered  their  cooperation  in  the 
same  great  scheme.  With  observations 
thus  multiplied  on  every  side — the  log 
even  of  the  common  merchant  brig  being 
admitted  to  its  share  in  the  work — facts 
will  speedily  become  numerous  enough  to 
yield  results  of  the  highest  certainty  and 
value.  The  method  of  averages,  now  so 
potent  an  aid  to  all  research,  has  especial 
appUcation  here,  furnishing  a  secure  road 
to  conclusions  which  no  detached  observ- 
ations could  reach. 

',  Though  Lieut.  Maury  claims  all  seas  for 
his  province,  the  larger  portion  of  his 
volume  is  occupied  with  the  great  ocean 
which  separates  the  Old  from  the  New 
World ;  a  very  natural  effect  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  Atlantic  in  the 
commerce  of  nations,  and  of  the  greater 
knowledge  thus  attained  of  all  its  physical 
phenomena.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
given  place  on  our  list  to  another  work, 
by  Captain  Philippe  de  Kerhallet  of  the 
French  Navy,  havmg  more  especial  rela- 
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tion  to  this  ocean ;  less  scientific  in  its 
character  than  that  of  Lieut.  Maury,  and 
less  animated  and  vigorous  in  its  descrip- 
tive part,  but  nevertheless  containing 
much  that  is  of  great  practical  value  for 
navigation. 

We  place  further  before  our  readers 
the  title  of  another  book,  "  Arctic  Explo- 
rations in  the  Years  1853,  1854,  and  1866, 
by  Dr.  Kane,"  partly  because  it  is  the 
latest  record  of  discovery  in  the  physical 
geography  of  the  sea,  partly  because  this 
record  is  contained  in  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  pathetic  narratives  it  has 
ever  fallen  to  our  lot  to  peruse.  The  dis- 
covery itself  has  close  kindred  in  many 
ways  with  others  before  made  in  the 
same  stern  regions  of  ice,  winter,  dark- 
ness, and  desolation.  What  had  been  be- 
fore described  as  a  closed  inlet  of  the 
sea,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  was  found  to  be  a  strait,  leading  due 
northward,  and  followed  by  Dr.  Kane's 
party — with  ship  and  sledge,  and  human 
eye  stretcliing  beyond — ^to  latitude  82®  ; 
leaving  a  distance  thence  to  the  North 
Pole  scarcely  exceeding  that  between 
London  and  Aberdeen.  At  this  remote 
point  it  is  that  we  obtain  the  great  result 
of  this  perilous  and  painful  voyage — ^the 
spectacle  of  a  wide  open  sea,  stretching 
northward  beyond  the  dense  barrier  of 
ice,  which  jams  up  the  entrance  of  the 
strait ;  and  giving  the  best  e\'idence  we 
yet  possess  that  such  sea  spreads  freely 
forward  to  the  pole.  We  are  bound  to 
say,  however,  that  this  notion  of  an  open 
Polar  Sea  still  awaits  further  confirmation. 
Dr.  Kane  himself,  retained  by  illness  in 
his  vessel,  was  not  of  tlie  exploring  party 
which  achieved  the  result  just  stated. 
One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  his  crew, 
Mr.  Morton,  who  had  previous  experience 
in  Arctic  Seas,  and  a  young  Esquimaux 
taken  up  at  the  Danish  settlements,  were 
the  twoi  persons  who,  in  June,  1864,  from 
a  promontory  400  or  500  feet  high,  looked 
upon  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  open 
ocean  toward  the  north.  It  is  Morton's 
affinnation  that,  in  the  wide  horizon  thus 
obtained,  "not  a  speck  of  ice  could  be 
seen ;"  and  marine  l)irds  appeared  in 
great  luimbers,  which  are  rarely  found  ex- 
(?ept  where  there  is  a  sufficient  expanse  of 
open  water  to  yield  them  food.  Morton 
jwlds  in  his  report  of  this  extremely  high 
latitude :  "  I  can  not  imagine  what  be- 
comes of  the  ice.  A  strong  current  sets 
it  almost  constantly  to  the  south ;  but 


from  altitudes  of  more  than  500  feet  I  saw 
only  narrow  strips  of  ice,  with  great 
spaces  of  open  water  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  in  breadth  between  them.  It  must 
therefore  either  go  to  an  open  space  in  the 
north  or  dissolve."  This  remarkable  ob- 
servation corresponds  with  a  passage  of 
Lieutenant  Maury's  book  on  the  currents 
which  force  their  way  through  or  be- 
neath the  ice  of  the  Polar  Sea.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  all  distant 
ocular  observations  on  the  fields  of  ice  or 
water  in  the  Arctic  regions  are  fidlacions. 
The  atmosphere  generally  renders  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  ice 
from  water  at  a  distance  of  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  and  there  is  no  proof  of 
open  sea  but  actual  navigation. 

The  publication  of  these  most  interest- 
ing and  most  painful  volumes  has  occurred 
at  a  seasonable  moment  to  warn  the  Brit- 
ish Government  and  the  public  against 
the  fuilher  prosecution  of  these  inhuman 
and  abortive  expeditions ;  and  we  rejoice 
that  the  Admiralty  have  refused  to  sano- 
tion  a  fresh  search  for  the  remains  of 
Franklin's  ships.  But,  meanwhile,  Dr. 
Kane  himself  has  added  another  iUnstrions 
name  to  the  list  of  Arctic  victims,  havine 
simk  under  the  effects  of  the  fiightfhl  snt- 
ferings  he  had  to  endure.  It  is  afflicting 
to  thmk  of  the  courage  and  skill  whidihas 
been  wasted  in  these  efforts.  Dr.  Kane's 
narrative  betokens  throughout  those  pe- 
culiar qualities  of  head  and  heart  whiofa 
preeminently  fit  a  man  for  such  an  under- 
taking— ^liigh  intelligence,  great  firmness 
and  patience,  and  a  kind  and  genial  tem- 
perament. The  hardships  he  and  his  seven- 
teen companions  underwent  during  the 
eighteen  months  they  were  pent  np  m  the 
ice,  from  which  they  only  escapedL  by  the 
abandonment  of  their  vessel,  exceed,  per- 
haps, those  of  any  living  navigators  in 
these  regions  :  we  recoil  from  associating 
them  with  the  imagination  of  what  may 
have  been  the  condition  of  our  own  brave 
countrymen,  whose  loss  we  have  too  mnch 
reason  to  believe  in  and  deplore.  These 
volumes  are  illustrated  wit^  a  degree  of 
taste  that  does  credit  to  American  art; 
and  they  have  the  merit  of  a  clear,  onaf- 
fected  style,  with  much  power  of  graphic 
narrative,  whether  applied  to  the  sceneiy 
of  these  Arctic  regions,  or  to  the  toils  and 
dangers  undergone,  or  to  the  social  state 
of  the  small  body  of  men  Dr.  Kane  oom- 
manded,  if  we  may  so  speak  of  the  strange 
life  of  darkness,  cold,  sickness,  and  starva- 
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tion  which  was  endured  during  the  two 
long  winters  of  this  voyage. 

Recurring  now  to  the  principal  volume 
before  us,  we  think  it  right  to  premise  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  method  of  this 
work,  and  upon  some  points  in  its  execu- 
tion. Considered  as  a  scientific  treatise, 
Lieut.  Maury  has  not  done  full  justice  to 
himself  or  to  his  subject,  by  his  manner 
of  dealing  with  it.  We  are  unwilling  to 
be  hypercritical  where  there  is  so  much 
real  merit ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
in  his  work  a  desultory  desire  for  novelty, 
occasionally  going  beyond  the  bounds  of 
true  inductive  science,  and  venting  itself 
in  a  phraseology  which  loses  its  force  and 
effect  by  being  too  sedulous  to  attain  them. 
With  a  little  more  constraint  upon  his 
speculations,  and  a  clearer  separation  of 
met  and  hypothesis,  he  would  be  a  valua- 
ble scientific  writer :  with  somewhat  less 
intention  of  fine  writing,  he  would  be  an 
eloquent  one.  We  refrain  from  giving 
passages  to  illustrate  or  justify  these  criti- 
cisms ;  believing,  from  the  evident  candor 
of  the  author,  that  he  will  appreciate 
their  motive,  and  apply  them  to  future 
editions  of  his  work,  as  mr  as  this  can  rea- 
sonably be  done. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  advert  to 
another  characteristic  of  this  volume  :  we 
mean  the  very  frequent  and  incautious  re- 
ference to  passages  in  Scripture;  not 
solely  for  illustration,  but  even  as  author- 
ity for  physical  truths,  or  argument  for 
hypotheses  still  unproved.  Lieut.  Maury 
is  evidently  a  man  of  strong  and  sincere 
religious  feelings,  and  we  honor  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  he  expresses  them. 
But  he  unhappily  does  not  see  that  in 
forcing  Scripture  to  the  interpretation  of 
physical  facts,  he  is  mistaking  the  whole 
purport  of  the  Sacred  Books,  misappro- 
priating their  language,  and  discrediting 
their  evidence  on  matters  of  deep  concern, 
by  applying  it  to  objects,  and  cases  of 
totally  different  nature.  This  pia  deflexio^ 
as  it  has  been  termed  in  instances  of  still 
more  serious  import,  must  ever  be  re- 
garded as  an  injury  done  to  real  religion; 
and  we  are  anxious  now,  as  at  all  times, 
to  enter  our  remonstrance  against  it. 

The  passages  thus  misapplied  are  chiefly 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament  —  the 
Psalms,  the  Book  of  Job,  Ac.,  which,  in 
the  pictures  they  give  of  the  works  and 
wonders  of  creation,  need  borrow  nothing 
of  that  science  they  do  not  profess,  to  ren- 
der them  to  all  ages  the  most  sublime 


eulogies  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
Creator.  One  example  only  we  will  cite, 
to  show  how  much  of  error  may  enter 
into  this  loose  and  ill-judged  method  of 
dealing  with  Scriptural  authority.  After 
a  passage,  too  laboriously  ornate  in  its 
diction,  where  our  author  speaks  of  the 
allusions  in  the  Bible  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
as  involving,  under  figurative  language, 
hidden  meanings  which  are  only  disclosed 
by  the  later  revelations  of  science,  he 
quotes,  among  other  instances,  the  striking 
text  from  Job  (38  :  21,)  ^^  Canst  thou 
hind  the  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades  .^" 
or,  as  he  gives  it:  ''^ Canst  thou  tell  the 
sweet  inflitence  of  the  Pleiades  .^"  And 
this  sublime  but  obscure  interrogation  he 
considers  as  solved  by  the  recent  observa- 
tions and  views  of  Professor  Madler  of 
Dorpat,  which  make  the  star  of  Alcyone 
in  the  Pleiades  to  be  the  center  of  gravity 
of  that  vast  stellar  system  to  which  our 
globe  belongs  as  a  small  and  subordinate 
planet. 

Here  we  must  first  remark  that  he  is 
obviously  ignorant  of  the  controversy  as 
to  this  text,  which  has  engaged  the  learn- 
ing of  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  Mason- 
Good,  Herder,  and  many  other  scholars ; 
leaving  the  interpretation  still  difiicult  and 
uncertain.  He  seems  himself  to  have 
quoted  from  some  translation  which  doubt- 
mlly  takes  half  the  sense  from  the  Septu- 
agint,  {IwTJfcag'  6e  rbv  deanov  II?i€Ld6og- ;) 
omitting  altogether  the  conception  of  a 
li7ik  or  binding  together,  which  is  kept  in 
our  authorized  translation,  and  which  so 
happily  applies  to  the  close  and  beautiful 
aggregation  of  stars  in  this  group;  an 
aggregation  of  such  kind  that  astronomers 
have  calculated  the  chances  to  be  more 
than  half  a  million  to  one  that  they  could 
not  have  been  thus  set  in  the  heavens  by 
accident  alone. 

The  latter  part  of  the  passage  in  ques< 
tion  is  also  of  doubtful  interpretation ;  and 
we  may  well  ask,  therefore,  whether  this  is 
a  text  upon  which  to  establish  or  confirm 
a  conclusion  of  physical  fact  ?  But,  further, 
our  author  assumes  in  his  argument  that 
Madler's  view  of  the  Pleiades,  as  the  cen* 
ter  of  the  sidereal  system,  is  "  all  but 
proved ;"  forgetting  or  ignorant  that  few 
astronomers  have  recognized  it  as  more 
than  a  magnificent  problem  awaiting  solu- 
tion from  future  research ;  and  that  Sir 
J.  Herschel  especially  has  given  a  reason 
for  distributing  the  doctrine,  in  the  dis- 
tance of  the  Pleiades  from  the  plane  of 
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the  Milky  Way ;  which  plane  must  pro- 
bably coincide  with  and  define  that  of 
any  general  movement  of  rotation  in  the 
stellar  system,  should  such  exist.  The 
science  therefore  of  this  comment  is  as 
ambiguous  as  the  Scriptural  quotation  to 
which  it  is  appended. 

It  may  seem  that  we  have  dwelt  too 
long  on  this  matter ;  but  we  must  repeat, 
in  justification,  our  earnest  desire  that  the 
authority  of  Scripture  should  not  thus 
rashly  be  pledged  to  facts  and  opinions 
with  which  it  has  no  concern,  save  in  so 
fiir  as  it  describes  the  visible  manifestations 
of  creative  wisdom,  beauty,  and  power. 
The  example  just  given  we  consider  to  be 
apt  illustration  of  the  errors  usually  com- 
mitted in  this  method  of  argument. 
Though  less  frequent  than  formerly,  we 
still  find  them  in  some  controversies  of 
recent  date,  gaining  a  prompt  influence 
over  the  public  mmd,  as  injurious,  we 
believe,  to  the  interests  of  true  religion 
as  of  the  sciences  thus  forced  into  contact 
with  it. 

We  come  now,  and  with  more  satisfac- 
tion, to  the  legitimate  object  of  Lieut. 
Maury's  work — the  great  watery  empire 
of  the  globe ;  the  aspects  and  phenomena 
of  oceans  Jind  seas ;  their  various  physical 
relations,  as  well  to  the  continents  and 
islands  they  encircle  as  to  the  atmosphere 
incumbent  over  all;  and  that  farther  rela- 
tion they  bear  to  the  eftbrts  of  human  in- 
dustry, intrepidity,  and  skill,  which  have 
rendered  the  most  distant  paths  of  ocean 
open  and  assured  to  all  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  Atlantic  is  the  especial  object 
of  our  author's  labors ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  the  first  pfirts  of  his  volume  occu- 
pied almost  exclusively  with  this  ocean. 
Though  we  may  explain  the  preference, 
we  can  not  wholly  acquiesce  in  it  as  pre- 
liminary to  a  physical  history  of  the  sea 
at  large.  The  subject  requires  to  be  pre- 
faced by  those  more  general  views  of  the 
distribution  and  relative  configuration  of 
water  and  land  over  the  globe,  which 
form  the  very  foundation  of  physical  geo- 
graphy, and  are  fertile  in  curious  and  im- 
portant conclusions.  Facts  which,  if  stated 
at  all,  are  loosely  and  incongi'uously  scat- 
tered over  the  volume,  ought  to  have  been 
put  before  the  reader  in  some  connected 
form,  as  indicating  the  nature  and  magni- 
tude of  the  objects  concerned,  Lieut. 
Maury  plunges  him  at  once  into  mid- 
ocean,  without  compass  or  guidance  over 
its  world  of  waters.    A  greater  fumiUaiity 


with  the  writings  of  Humboldt,  Ritter, 
Von  Buch,  and  other  authors,  pi-iucipaUy 
Gennan,  who  have  done  so  much  for  the 
study  of  physical  geography,  would  have 
furnished  both  model  and  materials  for  a 
preliminary  chapter,  such  as  we  desire  for 
a  work  bearing  this  title,  and  dealing  with 
objects  so  vast  and  various  in  kind. 

We  may  cursorily  state  here,  in  illustra- 
tion, a  few  of  those  general  facts  to  which 
our  author  might  fitly  have  given  the  pri- 
ority suggested.  First,  the  proportion  of 
sea  to  land — determined  as  nearly  three 
to  one;  or,  in  other  words,  that  three 
fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
covered  with  water.  Then,  the  fiict  (im- 
portant in  its  suggestion  of  a  disparity  in 
the  forces  which  have  acted  on  the  two 
hemispheres)  of  the  great  excess  of  land 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  over  that  of 
the  southern,  being  in  the  ratio  of  11  to  4; 
from  which  condition  arise  the  curious 
results  that  only  1-2  7th  part  of  existing 
land  has  land  diametrically  6ppo»te  to  it 
in  the  other  hemisphere,  and  that  the  line 
of  the  equator,  as  it  girdles  the  earth, 
rests  on  the  ocean  for  five-sixths  of  its 
length.  Another  mode  of  estimating  the 
properties  and  local  relations  of  land  and 
sea  is  obtained  by  halving  the  globe  longi- 
tudinally on  the  meridian  of  the  Canaries; 
when  a  much  larger  proportion  of  sea  will 
be  found  on  the  western  half  or  hemi- 
sf>here  so  defined,  than  on  the  eastern. 
The  main  fact  of  the  great  predominance 
of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  being 
thus  proved,  and  its  mean  depth,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  approximately  deter- 
mined, we  reach  other  conclusions,  of  high 
interest  to  almost  eyory  part  of  physical 
science.  We  will  notice  only  one  of  these, 
in  which  geological  theory,  both  past  and 
prospective,  is  more  especially  concerned. 
The  mean  deration  above  the  seaplerd, 
of  all  the  land  on  the  globe — ^islands  as 
well  as  continents,  mountains  as  well  as 
plains — is  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  some- 
what less  than  1 000  feet.  The  mean  depth 
of  the  great  oceans  of  our  plan«t  is  calcu- 
lated by  Laplace,  from  the  tides  and  other 
phenomena,  to  bo  at  least  21,000  feet. 
Thus,  allowing  full  margin  for  errors,  the 
entire  submergence  of  the  land  might  take 
place,  leaving  the  central  solid  mass  of  the 
earth  everywhere  deeply  covered  with 
waters — an  elliptical  globe  of  ocean,  mov- 
ing still  under  the  governance  of  the  same 
sublime  laws  which  had  before  guided  its 
path  through  surrounding  spaca 
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This  is  enough  to  show  what  we  ahould 
have  desire'l  aa  a  foreground  to  the  topics 
of  Lieut.  Maury's  work.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly much  to  justify  his  partiality 
for  the  Atlantic  as  a  subject  for  illustrO' 
tion ;  and  we  shall  follow  his  example  by 
limiting  our  remarks  still  more  exclusively 
to  what  concerns  this  great  Oceania 
volume  itself  in  the  "  physical  geography 
of  the  sea."  Indeed  oar  author  devotes 
his  first  two  chapters  to  a  single  current  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  this  current,  under  the 
name  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  includes  physical 
conditions  so  remarkable,  that  we  can  not 
blame  the  priority  thus  given  to  its  history. 
To  use  his  own  words: 

"There  iaariver[n  the  ocean.  In  the  severest 
droughts  it  never  fails,  and  in  the  mightiest  fioods 
it  never  overflows.  Its  banks  and  its  bottom  are 
c^  cold  water,  while  its  current  is  of  warm.  The 
Uulf  of  Mexico  is  its  fountain,  and  its  mouth  is 
in  the  Arctic  Seas.  Itia  the  Gulf  Stream.  There 
is  in  the  world  no  other  such  majestic  flow  of 
waters.  Its  current  is  more  rapid  than  the 
Mississippi  or  tho  Amazon,  and  its  volume 
more  than  a  thousand  times  greater.  Its 
waters,  as  fer  out  from  the  Gulf  aa  tho  Carolina 
coasts,  are  of  an  ind^o  blue.  Thej  are  bo  dis- 
tinctly marked,  that  this  lino  of  junction  with 
tho  common  sea-water  may  be  traced  by  the 
eye.  Often  one-half  of  the  vessel  may  be  per- 
ceived floating  in  Gulf-stream  water,  while  the 
other  half  is  in  the  common  water  of  the  sea ;  so 
sharp  is  the  line  and  the  want  of  affinity  be- 
tween these  waters ;  and  such,  too,  the  reluct- 
ance, Eo  to  apeak,  on  the  part  of  those  of  the 
Qulf  Stream  to  mingle  with  the  common  water 
Of  the  sea." 

This  eloquent  passage  delineates,  in 
terms  happily  chosen,  some  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  wonderful  stream. 
But  there  are  yet  others  to  be  noted; 
snd  we  shall  dwell,  somewhat  in  detail,  on 
a  natural  phenomenon  thns  remarkable: 
one,  moreover,  ia  which  wo.  the  people 
of  the  British  Isles,  have  a  direct  and  mo- 
mentous interest,  aa  well  in  reference  to 
commerce  and  navigation,  as  to  its  certain 
and  various  influences  on  the  climate  un- 
der which  we  live. 

The  general  description  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  apart  from  any  present  question 
as  to  its  sources.  Is  that' of  a  vast  and  rapid 
ocean -current,  issuing  from  the  basin  of 
the  Mexican  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Sea, 
'  doubling  the  southern  cape  of  Florida ; 
pressing  forward  to  the  north-east,  in  a 
line  almost  parallel  to  the  American  coast ; 
touching  on  the  southern  borders  of  the 


Grand  Banks  of  Kewfonndland,  and  at 
some  seasons  partially  passing  over  thera; 
thence,  with  increasing  width  and  diffu- 
sion, traversing  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Atlantic,  with  a  central  direction  toward 
the  British  Isles ;  and  finally  losing  itself, 
by  still  wider  diffusion,  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  on  our  own  shores,  and  upon  the 
long  lino  of  the  Norwegian  coasts.  Its 
identity  in  physical  characters  ia  preserved 
throughout  the  many  thousand  miles  of 
its  continuous  flow — the  only  change  un- 
dergone ia  that  of  degree.'  As  its  waters 
gradually  commingle  with  those  of  the 
Burrounding  sea,  their  deep  blue  tint  de- 
clines, their  high  temperature  diminishes, 
the  speed  ivilh  which  they  press  forward 
abates.  But  taking  the  stream  in  its  to- 
tal course,  it  well  warrants  the  vivid  de- 
scription of  ourauthor,  and  the  name  he 
bestows  upon  it  of  "a  river  in  the  ocean." 
This  epithet  (bringing  to  memory  the 
^OTJ  ilKEavoto  of  Homer)  is,  in  truth  sin- 
gularly appropriate  to  this  vast  current, 
so  constant  and  continuous  in  its  course, 
and  so  strangely  detached  from  the  great 
mass  of  ocean  waters;  which,  while  seem- 
ingly cleft  asunder  to  give  path  to  its  first 
impulse,  are  yet  ever  pressing  upon  it, 
gradually  impairing  its  force,  and  destroy- 
ing its  individuality. 

The  maximum  of  velocity,  where  the 
stream  quits  the  narrow  channel  of  Be- 
rnini, which  compresses  its  egress  from  tho 
gtilf,  is  about  4  miles  an  hour.  Off  Cape 
Hatleraa  in  North  Carolina,  where  it  has 
gained  a  breadth  of  75  miles,  the  velocity 
19  reduced  to  3  miles.  On  the  parallel  of 
the  Newfoundland  Banks  it  is  further  re- 
duced to  1 J  miles  an  hour,  and  this  gra- 
dual abatement  of  force  is  continued  across 
the  Atlantic.  Tlie  temperature  of  the 
current  undergoes  similar  change.  Tho 
highest  observed  is  about  85"  Fah.  Be- 
tween Cape  Hatteras  and  Newfoundland, 
though  lessened  in  amount,  the  warmth  of 
the  stream  in  winter  is  still  25°  or  SO* 
above  that  of  the  ocean  through  which  it 
flows.  Nor  is  this  heat  wholly  lost  when 
it  reaches,  and  is  spread  over,  the  coasts 
of  Northern  Eiirope.  The  waters,  thtis 
constantly  flowing  to  ua  from  the  tropical 
regions,  bring  warmth,  as  well  as  aonn- 
dant  moisture,  to  onr  own  islands;  and 
Ireland  especially,  upon  which  they  more 
directly  impinge,  doubtless  derives  much 
of  its  peculiarity  of  diinate,  its  moisture, 
verdure,  and  abundant  vegetation,  from 
this  source.     Were  it  needful  to  seek 
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proof  of  the  permanence  of  the  great  na- 
tural phenomenon  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, we  might  find  it  in  those  curious  pas- 
sages of  ancient  geographers — Pompon- 
ius  Mela,  and  J.  Solinus  Polyhistor,  for  ex- 
ample— which  describes  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Irish  soil  and  climate  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago,  almost  as  we  should  depict 
them  now.  But  the  influence  of  the  6ulf 
Stream  does  not  stop  even  here.  The  cli- 
mate it  may  be  said  to  convey  is  diffused, 
more  or  less,  over  the  whole  Norwegian 
coast ;  the  aspects  and  produce  of  which 
singularly  contrast  with  those  of  the  cor- 
responding latitudes  in  North  America, 
Greenland,  and  Siberia,  Other  causes 
doubtless  contribute  to  this  effect ;  but 
none,  we  apprehend,  so  largely  or  unceas- 
ingly. 

The  influence  of  the  temperature  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  upon  animal  Ufe  in  the  ocean 
is  very  curious.  The  whale  so  sedulously 
shuns  its  warm  waters,  as  almost  to  indi- 
cate their  track  by  its  absence ;  while  yet 
abundantly  found  on  each  side  of  it.  The 
physical  reasons  are  doubtless  the  same 
which  prevent  this  great  marine  mammal 
from  ever  crossing  the  equator  from  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other — a  fact  now  well 
ascertained.  The  various  species  of  fish, 
which  are  firm  and  of  excellent  flavor  in 
the  colder  belt  of  sea  upon  the  American 
coast,  lose  all  their  good  qualities  when 
taken  out  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  running 
closely  parallel  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  delicate  marine  productions, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which  mul- 
tiply and  prosper  by  warmth,  are  redund- 
ant in  the  Gulf-stream,  even  after  it  has 
quitted  the  tropical  regions  whence  its 
beat  is  derived.  The  food  is  thus  matured 
for  the  whale  field  of  the  Azores,  where 
this  huge  denizen  of  the  seas  flourishes  in 
colder  waters  amidst  the  abundance  so 
provided. 

Lieut.  Maury  describes  yet  other  pecu- 
liarities of  this  wonderful  current.  Its 
waters  are  found  to  be  the  warmest  at  or 
near  the  surface,  cooling  gradually  down- 
ward, so  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
there  is  a  bed  or  cushion  of  cold  water  be- 
tween them  and  the  solid  earth  lying  be- 
low. Again,  the  surface  of  the  stream  is 
shown  to  be  not  strictly  a  plane ;  but  hav- 
ing its  axis  or  central  portion  raised  some- 
what higher  than  the  level  of  the  adjoin- 
ing Atlantic ;  thus  giving  it  a  sort  of  roof- 
shaped  outline,  and  causing  the  surface- 
water  to  flow  off  on  each  side.    The  ex- 


istence of  such  sur&ce-current  has  been 
proved  by  boats  floated  near  the  center  of 
the  stream,  which  drift  either  to  the  east 
or  west,  according  to  the  side  of  the  axis 
on  which  they  may  be.  This  curious  feet 
has  been  attributed  to  the  central  waters 
of  the  current  being  warmest,  and,  there- 
fore, of  least  specific  gravity.  Jt  may  be 
so ;  but  we  cannot  altogether  discard  an- 
other physical  cause ;  viz.,  the  enormous 
lateral  compression  exercised  upon  the 
stream  by  the  ocean  waters  through  which 
it  forces  its  way ;  tending  to  heap  it  up 
toward  the  axial  line.  Those  who  have 
beheld  the  wonderful  spectacle  of  the  Nia- 
gara River,  three  miles  below  the  fells,  so 
urged  and  compressed  into  a  narrow  ra- 
vine that  the  middle  of  the  stream  rises 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet  above  the  sides, 
will  be  able  to  conceive  this  hydrodyna- 
mic  influence,  even  on  the  wide  scale  of 
operation  which  we  have  now  before  us. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf-stream,  when  emerging  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  are  salter  than  those 
of  the  Northern  Atlantic  through  which 
they  flow.  But  as  the  difference  scarcely 
exceeds  a  half  per  cent.,  we  hesitate  in  be- 
lieving, with  Lieut.  Maury,  that  this 
greater  saltness  is  the  sole  source  of  the 
deep  blue  color  they  assume.  We  re- 
ceive, too,  with  some  distrust  his  specula- 
tions on  what  he  considers  the  probable 
"  galvanic  qualities  "  of  this  great  stream. 
We  have  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  the 
electrical  element  pervading,  in  on^  or 
other  of  its  forms,  the  whole  material 
world — ^giving  motion  and  change  to  mas- 
ses as  well  as  molecules,  and  evolved  or 
altered  itself  by  every  such  motion  and 
change — ^may  have  some  concern,  as  OBOSe 
or  e&ct,  in  the  natural  phenomenon  be- 
fore us.  But  we  perceive  at  the  present 
time  so  much  tendency  to  make  use  of 
this  great  power  as  the  basis  of  vague 
and  fruitless  speculation,  that  we  are  air 
ways  suspicions  in  the  outset  when  we 
find  its  agency  invoked  to  solve  a  physi- 
cal problem.  In  the  present  instance  we 
see  no  especial  reason  for  having  recourse 
to  it.  The  physical  conditions  of  the  Golf 
Stream — its  definite  direction,  its  force,  its 
temperature,  its  saltness,  its  relation  to 
Atlantic  winds  and  storms,  and  its  tardy 
intermingling  with  the  mass  of  ocean- 
may  be  referred,  with  more  or  less  pro- 
bability, to  other  natural  causes  in  cer- 
tain and  constant  operation.  We  oan  not 
exclude  electricity  from  the  number,  but 
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we  must  not  invoke  it  on  the  slender 
evidence  which  our  author  places  before 


us. 


These   considerations  lead    us  to  the 
theory  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  a  matter  on 
which  a  good  deal  has  been  written ;  and 
speculations  put  forward  on  very  insuffi- 
cient proof.     Such  is   the  early  opinion 
that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  river  waters 
of  the  Mississippi,  forcing  a  sea-current 
before  them  out   of  the  Gulf-basin — an 
opinion  at  once  refuted  by  the  utter  dis- 
proportion between  the  alleged  cause  and 
the  observed  effect.    It  would,  in  fact,  be 
the  case  of  300  volumes  of  water  put  into 
rapid  motion  by  one  volume  only— such, 
according  to  Livingstone's  careful   esti- 
mate, bemg  about  the  proportion  of  the 
gulf  to  the  river  stream.    Another  hypo- 
thesis, again,  to  which  the  names  of  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Major  Rennell  give  some 
sanction,  assigns  a  higher  level —  a  heap- 
ing up^  as  it  were,  of  the  waters  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  effect  of  those  forced 
into  this  great  basin  by  the  trade-winds 
of  the  Atlantic;  thereby  giving  to  the 
Gulf  Stream  the  character  of  an  mmiense 
river  descending  from  this  higher  level  to 
a  lower  one.     Lieut.  Maury  suggests,  we 
think,  valid  objections  to  this  hypothesis ; 
and    even  contends,  from    the    relative 
depth  of  the  stream  in  the  Narrows  of 
Bernini  and  of  Hatteras,  that  instead  of 
descending^  its  bed  represents  the  surface 
of  an  inclined  plane  with  a  descent  from 
north  to  south,  up  which  plane  the  lower 
depths  of  the  stream  must  ascend.    We 
are  bound  to  say  that  he  does  not  re- 
place, by  any  complete  theory,  the  opin- 
ions which  he  thus  annuls.     Nor  is  it,  in 
truth,  easy  to  frame  one  which  shall  meet 
all  the   conditions  required,  seeing  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  mutual  influence  and  action  of  the 
mighty  agents  concerned  in  such  pheno- 
mena— the  ocean,  the  atmosphere,  the  ro- 
tation of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  the  change 
of  seasons,  the  tides,  the  heat  and  cold  of 
different  regions,  and  possibly  magnetic 
or  electrical  influences,  of  the  obscurity 
of  which  .we  have  already  spoken.    All 
who  are  familiar  with  the  science  of  Hy- 
drodynamics and  the  theory  of  waves, 
know  that  these  subjects  involve  problems 
requiring  for  their  solution  the  highest 
mathematical  power,  based  upon  the  most 
exact  experiment  and  observation ;  ques- 
tions which  have  exercised  the  genius  of 
Euler,  Lagrange,  Poisson,  Prony,  Cauchy, 


Weber,  Venturi,  and  in  our  own  country, 
of  Brindley,  Smeaton,  Young,  Scott,  Rus- 
sell, etc.  The  theory  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
has  close  connection  in  many  points  with 
these  high  problems,  while  at  the  same 
time  complicated  by  its  manifest  relation 
to  the  great  natural  agents  just  enumer- 
ated. 

We  must,  then,  excuse  in  our  author 
his  somewhat  desultory  view  of  a  phenome- 
non, of  which  no  single  or  simple  explana- 
tion can  rightly  be  given.    It  is  certain, 
from  the  permanent  characters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  that  he  is  correct  in  treating  of  it 
as  part  of  a  great  circuit  of  waters  in  the 
Atlantic,  determined  and  directed  by  na- 
tural causes  of  constant  operation.     One 
main  influence  we  may  presume  to  be,  the 
tendency  of  the    polar    and  equatorial 
waters  to  exchange  and  equalize  their  tem- 
perature by  currents  flowing  at  different 
depths  through  the  ocean ;  a  condition 
certain  to  exist,  and  well  illustrated  by 
the  phenomena  of  those  constant  or  pe- 
riodical winds,  which  fullfil  a  similar  ob- 
ject, by  maintaining  the  needful  balance 
of  temperature  in  the  great  atmospheric 
sea  around  us.    Nor  is  this  reference  to 
the  trade-winds  one  of  analogy  only.     We 
cannot  doubt  that  they  are  concerned  in 
keeping  up  the  flow  of  those  vast  equator- 
ial currents  which,  traversing  the  Atlan- 
tic from  the  Afiican  coasts,  are  pressed 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Mexican  Gulf 
on  their  southern  side;    and  sweeping 
round  this  great  basin  and  its  islands,  are 
mainly  discharged  through  that  narrow 
passage  between  Cuba  and  Florida,  where 
the  name  of  the  G^  Stream  is  flrst  at- 
tached to  the  current.    All  its  character- 
istics may  best  be  explained  under  this 
general  view.    If  a  mass  of  waters  be  con- 
stantly thrown  into  the  Gulf,  a  mass  of 
waters  must  as  constantly  find  exit  from 
it.    If  the  exit  be  narrow,  the  force  of  the 
stream  will  be  proportionally  augmented, 
by  the  unceasing  pressure  irom  behind ; 
rendering   it    powerful    and    persistent 
enough  to  cleave  the  waters  of  the  ocean ; 
making  a  return-path  f6r   itself  to  the 
more  northern  parts  of  the  eastern  hemis- 
phere, and  carrying  thither  the  warmth 
derived  from  the  eternal  summer  of  the 
equatorial  seas. 

We  can  have  little  doubt  that  this  out- 
line conveys  the  tnie  theory  of  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  associating  Ik  broadly  with  those 
great  currents  of  circulation  ov€fl^  the 
globe,  which  we  know  must  be  the  cer- 
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tain  effect  of  differences  of  temperature, 
but  which  may  in  part  also  depend  on  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  affecting  the 
rate  of  motion  and  direction  of  such  cur- 
rents as  they  flow  through  different  lati- 
tudes. The  Arctic  current  setting  into 
the  Atlantic  from  Baffin's  Bay,  and  trans- 
porting hugh  icebergs  to  be  dissolved  by 
the  warmer  seas  of  the  South,  is  well 
known  as  a  branch  of  one  of  these  cir- 
cuits. The  existence  of  a  similar  circula- 
tion of  waters  in  the  Pacific — the  other 
great  ocean  which  stretches  from  pole  to 
pole  of  the  globe — ^though  less  defined  in 
Its  details,  occurs  in  confirmation  of  this 
view.  It  is  more  directly  corroborated 
by  the  old  experiment  of  casting  bottles 
into  the  sea  containing  dates  of  place  and 
time ;  which  transported  in  silent,  slow, 
but  certain  course,  give  information  to 
watchful  observers  on  distant  seas  or 
shores.  These  mute  interpreters  of  nar 
tural  phenomena  often  render  better  serv- 
ice to  science  than  the  thoughts  or  theo- 
ries of  man.  The  chart  drawn  up  by  Ad- 
miral Beeohy,  representing  the  tracks  of 
more  than  a  hundred  bottles,  shows  that 
all  the  equatorial  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
tend  westward  toward  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
to  issue  thence  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  Those 
thrown  overboard  in  mid-ocean,  or  on  any 
part  of  the  African  coast,  have  been  found, 
afler  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  either  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  on  the  British  shores,  or 
floating  in  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
between.  There  is  even  reason  to  believe 
that  some  bottles  have  been  discovered 
on  their  second  circuit ;  arrested  probably 
on  the  coast  of  Spain  by  the  drift  south- 
ward, carried  along  tlie  African  coast  into 
the  equatorial  seas,  and  thence  again 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  first  among  the  valuable  plates  ap- 
pended to  Lieut.  Maury's  work  clearly 
shows  the  course  thus  indicated,  and  illus- 
trates the  whole  scheme  of  the  mighty 
currents  we  have  been  describing. 

Whenever  a  circuit  of  waters  is  thus 
formed,  we  have  every  reason,  from  tidal 
and  other  anald^es,  to  look  for  an  inter- 
mediate or  central  space,  comparatively 
calm  and  motionless.  And  sucn  a  space 
is  actually  found  to  exist  within  this  great 
ocean  whirlpool.  The  "Mar  de  Sargas- 
so," as  the  Spanish  navigators  termed  the 
central  portion  of  the  Atlantic,  stretching 
westwards  from  the  Canaries  and  Cape 
Verde  Islands — a  surface  fifteen  times 
greater  than  that  of  Groat  Britain — may 


be  described  as  a  vast  stagnant  pool,  re- 
ceiving the  drift  seaweed,  which  the  sur- 
rounding currents  fling  into  it,  and  gene- 
rating on  its  calm  surface  what  has  well 
been  called  "  an  oceanic  meadow"  of  sea- 
weed, the  fucuB  natans  of  botanists.  It 
is  in  this  tract  of  sea  that  we  find  such 
wonderful  species  of  fuci  as  the  Macrocys- 
tie  pyrifera — having  stems  from  1000  to 
1600  feet  in  length,  and  but  a  finger's  size 
in  thickness,  branching  upwards  into  fila- 
ments like  packthread.  This  vast  domain 
of  marine  vegetable  life  is  the  receptacle, 
as  indeed  are  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ge- 
nerally, of  an  equal  profusion  of  animal 
existence — from  the  minute  luminiferous 
organisms,  which,  to  borrow  Humboldt's 
phrase,  "  convert  every  wave  into  a  crest 
of  light,"  to  those  larger  forms  of  life, 
many  of  which  derive  nutriment  from  the 
waters  alone,  thus  richly  impregnated 
with  living  animal  matter.  Reason  and 
imagination  are  equally  confounded  by 
the  effort  to  conceive  these  hosts  of  indi- 
vidual existences — cette  richesse  effray- 
ante^  as  Cuvier  terms  it — ^generated  or 
annihilated  at  every  passing  instant  of 
time.  No  scheme  of  numbers  can  reach 
them,  even  by  approximation ;  and  science 
is  forced  to  submit  its  deductions  to  the 
general  law,  that  all  the  materials  of  or- 
ganic life  are  in  a  state  of  unceasing 
change,  displacement  and  replacement^ 
under  new  forms  and  altered  functions, 
for  purposes  which  we  must  believe  to  be 
wisely  designed,  but  which  transcend  all 
human  intelligence. 

It  is  interesting  to  possess  a  record  of 
this  Mar  de  Sargasso  from  the  pen  of  the 
great  mariner  who  first  traversed  it  on  his 
way  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world.  In 
a  letter  written  by  Columbus,  in  1498,  he 
relates,  that  in  each  voyage  from  Spain  to 
the  Indies,  he  found,  about  100  nautical 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  a  wonder- 
ful change  in  the  aspect  of  the  ocean ;  so 
sudden,  too,  that  he  uses  the  word  raya 
to  mark  the  line  of  boundary.  The  sea 
became  at  once  calm  and  still,  scarcely 
ever  moved  by  a  breeze,  but  so  suddenly 
and  strangely  matted  over  with  seaweed 
as  to  suggest  instant  danger  to  the 
ships  from  running  upon  shoal  banks. 
Nearly  four  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
these  phenomena  were  present  to  the 
eager  and  observant  eye  of  Columbus; 
and  they  yet  continue  as  they  then  were. 
The  same  currents  sweep  round  the  basdn 
of  the  Atlantic ;  the  same  stagnant  and 
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weedy  sea  still  cxiste  witfain  the  circuit  of 
waters  thus  formed.  How  changeil, 
mcaiiwliitc,  the  aspect  of  man's  existenci" 
on  the  shores  which  bound  this  ocean ; 
and  how  certain  the  greater  changes  dur- 
ing the  agea  which  lie  before  us  I  Many 
of  these  changes,  and  such  as  may  conm 
among  the  mightiest  now  in  progress,  ai'f 
due  to  the  Atlantic  itself,  and  to  that  per- 
manence of  its  physical  characters  whif-li 
wo  have  been  describing.  Not  only  ha-; 
is  served  to  the  intercommunication  >il' 
the  two  hemispheres,  but  it  may  almo.-ii 
be  said  to  have  created  the  western,  by 
the  tide  of  human  emigration  carried 
across  Irom  the  Old  World  to  the  new. 
Some  of  the  greatest  problems  in  govern- 
ment and  social  existence  are  awaiting 
their  eventual  solution  in  the  races  thtis 
trnnsplanted  ;  and  especially  in  the  pOAv- 
erful  nation,  our  own  offspring,  established 
on  the  wide  and  fertile  continent  of  thf 
West. 

We  can  not  touch  upon  this  vast  topii' 
of  human  transit  over  the  Atlantic,  wh<  - 
ther  for  commerce  or  migration,  without 
recurring  once  more  to  the  histoir  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Though  in  practical  naviga- 
tion its  influence  roust  often  have  been 
felt,^et  this  fact  was  scarcely  recognizni 
or  distinctly  recorded  before  the  time  <'f 
Franklin,  whose  sagacity,  applied  to  cei- 
tain  special  cases,  showed  him  at  once  tiit' 
value  of  ft  more  exact  knowledge  of  all 
belonging  to  this  great  curi'ent.  One  i)f 
these  cases  is  curious  enough  to  deserv  e 
mention.  When  in  London,  1770,  he  wjls 
consulted  as  to  a  memorial  sent  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  com- 
pldning  that  the  packets  from  Falmouth 
were  generally  a  fortnight  longer  in  reach- 
ing Boston  than  common  traders  froiii 
London  to  Rhode-Island,  a  passage  fully 
300  miles  longer.  Captain  Folger,  a  N3.i\- 
tncket  whaler,  who  happened  to  be  thfri 
in  London,  was  questioned  by  Franklin, 
and  ftirnishcd  him  with  the  true  explan:i- 
tion.  The  Rhode-Island  traders  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Oiilf  Stream,  and  kejit 
out  of  it.  The  captains  of  the  Englu-h 
packets,  from  ignorance  or  carelessiies^i. 
or  possibly  seduced  by  the  more  geni^il 
temperature  of  this  southern  course,  run 
their  vessels  into  the  current  and  again"t 
it;  making  a  difference  in  some  parts  uf 
their  voyage  of  not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  in  the  diuly  rtm,  besides  the  loss  in- 
turred  from  sailing  in  a  lower  latitude.  Dr. 
JVanklin  made  Folger,  whose  experience 
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canght  him  to  avoid  a  stream  in  which 
whales  are  never  found,  trace  out  on  a 
chart  the  course  of  this  ocean -current,  had 
it  engraved,  and  sent  copies  to  the  Fal- 
moutTk  captains.  These  gentlemen,  wed- 
ded to  their  old  ways,  or  perhaps  despis- 
ing their  informant,  took  no  notice  of  the 
suggestion,  and  went  on  as  before. 

Franklin  was  also  the  first  to  indicate 
the  temperature  of  tlie  Gulf  Stream  as  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  navigation  of  tho  At- 
lantic, especially  on  the  American  coasts ; 
the  dividing  line  between  the  warm 
stream  and  the  cold  waters  of  the  ocean 
which  hem  it  in,  being  so  precise  as  well 
as  constant,  that  the  longitude  mav  often 
safely  be  inferred  from  it.  Lieut.  Maury 
affirms,  and  we  doubt  not  with  truth,  that 
this  dividing  line  never  changes  its  posi- 
tion in  longitude  as  much  as  maiincrs  then 
erred  in  their  reckoning.  He  gives  us 
also  a  very  curious  account  of  the  relation 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  stomis  and  hur- 
ricanes of  this  ocean,  to  which  is  due  their 
frequent  character  of  rotatory  stomis  or 
cyclones  ;  a  name  well  adapted  to  the  re- 
markable phenomeron  so  described.  One 
passage  here  we  will  transcribe  from  our 
author ; 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  mftintain  that  the 
Oulf-stream  is  really  the  '  Storm  King'  of  tha 
Atlantic,  which  has  power  to  control  the  march 
of  every  gale  that  is  raised  there  ;  but  the 
course  of  many  galea  has  been  traced  from  the 
place  of  their  oripin  directly  to  this  stream. 
Gales  that  take  their  rise  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  even  as  far  down  on  that  side  as  the  paral- 
lel of  10°  oT  16°  north  latitude,  have,  it  is 
shown  by  an  oiamination  of  lo;[-books,  mi^e 
straight  for  the  Gulf  Stream  :  joining  i^  they 
have  then  been  known  to  turn  about,  and  tra- 
veling with  this  stream,  to  recross  the  Atlantic, 
and  so  reach  the  shores  of  Europa  Id  this 
way  the  tracks  of  storms  have  been  traced  out 
and  followed  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Their 
path  is  marked  by  wreck  and  disasters.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  in  1864, 
Mr.  Redfield  mentioned  one  which  he  had  traced 
out,  and  in  which  no  less  than  seventy  odd 
vessels  had  been  wrecked,  disroasted,  or  da- 
maged." 

Another  storm,  tho  direction  of  which 
is  delineated  on  plate  10  of  this  volume, 
commences  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  Gulf  Stream,  made  a  straight 
course  for  it,  and  traveled  with  it  for  many 
successive  days,  under  the  conditions  of  a 
whirlwind  or  cyclone.  A  fearful  4isaster, 
due  to  one  of  these  hunicanes,  occurred, 
in  1BG3,  to  the  steaaiship  "San  Franols- 
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CO,"  carrying  a  regiment  of  United  States 
troops  from  New-York  to  California. 
Overtaken  by  the  storm  in  crossing  the 
Gulf-stream,  179  souls — officers  and  men — 
were  swept  overboard  and  perished.  In 
this  case,  the  knowledge  possessed  of  the 
stream,  its  limits,  direction,  velocity,  etc., 
greatly  aided  what  was  done  for  the  dis- 
covery and  relief  of  the  unfortunate  ship 
in  question.  The  import  of  these  and 
many  similar  facts  to  the  future  guidance 
of  Atlantic  navigation  will  readily  be  un- 
derstood. It  may  be  hard  to  account  for 
them  in  theory,  but  their  practical  value 
can  not  be  doubtful  or  mistaken. 

Intending,  as  we  have  already  said,  to 
confine  our  remarks  chiefly  to  that  ocean, 
the  Atlantic,  on  which  Lieut.  Maury  him- 
self best  loves  to  expatiate,  we  shall  fol- 
low him  more  cursorily  through  the  other 
parts  of  his  volume.  The  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  chapters  of  his  work  relate  to  the 
Atmosphere,  in  its  various  connections 
with  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea, 
as  expressed  by  the  phenomena  of  winds, 
of  evaporation,  of  rains,  of  fogs,  of  tem- 
perature, and  of  electriccd  changes — a  vast 
subject,  and  not  less  complex  than  vast. 
Multiplied  though  all  its  records  have 
been  of  late  years,  and  made  more  minute 
and  accurate  as  well  as  numerous.  Meteor- 
ology can  not  yet  take  its  place  among 
the  exact  sciences.  We  have  just  named 
some  of  the  topics  it  includes ;  but  there 
are  yet  others,  which  mix  with  and  com- 
plicate all  the  results  of  observation. 
The  weight  of  the  air  is  one  of  these  ;  an 
element  mvolved  as  effect  or  cause  in  al- 
most all  other  atmospheric  changes,  and 
deeply  concerned  in  any  theory  of  the 
winds.  Again,  we  have  those  conditions 
of  electricity,  which  are  expressed  by  the 
wonderful  phenomena  of  magnetism,  act- 
ing through  and  upon  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
solid,  fluid,  and  aerial ;  and  brought  be- 
fore us  under  a  new  aspect  by  Professor 
Faraday's  discovery  of  the  magnetic  pro- 
perties of  oxygen  as  modified  by  heat. 
Even  that  other  subtle  element  of  Light — 
if  indeed  it  be  another  and  separate  ele- 
ment— may  in  some  sort  affect  the  atmos- 
phere, through  which  its  action  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  earth  and  ocean  below.  As 
associated  with,  or,  according  to  a  recent 
philosophy,  converted  into  heat,  there  can 
be  no  ^oubt  of  this  influence.  But  the 
marvelous  results  which  science  has  ob- 
tained from  the  chemical  action  of  light, 


in  the  various  forms  of  Photography,  jus- 
tify the  belief  that  other  analogous  effects 
may  exist,  though  yet  hidden  from  hu- 
man observation.  If  electric  states  of 
atmosphere  can  convert  oxygen  into 
ozone,  light,  in  its  different  degrees  of  in- 
tensity, can  not  well  be  supposed  without 
influence,  even  on  the  inorganic  parts  of 
the  atrial  medium  through  which  its  pas- 
sage lies.  We  know  well  its  wonderftd 
power  in  evoking  the  organic  life,  with  the 
germs  of  which  the  atmosphere  every- 
where teems ;  and  there  is  even  reason  to 
believe  that  this  influence  extends  to  dif- 
ferent depths  of  sea,  concurring  with  other 
causes  to  define  those  successive  strcUa  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  which  are  so 
curiously  attested  as  the  result  of  the 
marine  dredgings  and  soundings  directed 
to  this  object.* 

We  deviate  thus  far  from  our  direct 
subject,  merely  to  point  out  the  singular 
complexity  of  these  elements  and  relations, 
which  make  up  the  history  of  atmospheric 
phenomena,  whether  on  ocean  or  land* 
Such,  and  so  close,  are  these  relations,  that 
scarcely  a  change  can  occur  in  any  one  of 
them,  without  tdtering  or  disturbing,  more 
or  less,  the  balance  of  all.  Science  is  seek- 
ing to  disentangle  these  elements  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  to  obtain  both  more  exact  re- 
sults, and  knowledge  of  the  relative  agency 
of  each  in  producmg  them.  But  longer 
time  and  wider  averages  are  required  to 
this  end ;  and,  meanwhile,  what  we  must 
regard  as  needful  is,  patient  and  precise 
observation  on  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
in  all  climes  and  seasons ;  aided  by  such 
an  amount  of  provisional  theory  as  may 
serve  to  the  guidance  of  research,  and  to 
bind  facts  together,  until  they  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  governance  of  general  laws. 

These  considerations  may  mitigatei, 
though  not  wholly  suppress,  a  criticism  to 
which  Lieut.  Maury's  work  is  liable  here, 
and  perhaps  more  or  less  throughout. 
He  theorizes  too  largely  and  hazardonalyi 
and  does  not  clearly  separate  the  knoion 
from  the  unknown.  His  volume  is  replete 
with  valuable  and  ingenious  suggestions; 
but  they  are  not  methodized  enough  for 

*  We  can  not  touch  upon  this  latter  point  with- 
out a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  latie 
Professor  E.  Forbes;  a  man  whose  genius  and 
eminent  powers  of  obsonration  had  already  placed 
bun  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  natural  philo- 
sophers of  his  time;  and  who,  had  his  life  happflj 
been  prolonged,  would  undoubtedly  have  added  ftir> 
thor  to  his  own  scientific  fame,  and  to  that  of  hSs 
country. 
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the  uses  of  the  common  reader,  who  will 
probably  rise  from  the  chapters  on  winds 
and  atmospheric  currents,  his  head  con- 
fused by  a  whirl  of  facts,  and  theories,  and 
questions,  as  fleeting  as  the  very  air  of 
which  he  has  been  reading.  It  must  be 
admitted,  indeed,  that  this  subject  of  the 
winds  of  the  ocean — ^whether  permanent, 
periodical,  or  variable— is  one  of  very  dif- 
ficult  and  intricate  kind.  The  differences 
of  temperature  between  the  tropical  and 
arctic  regions,  and  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  diurnal  rotation  upon  the  currents 
of  air  thus  produced,  afford  us  a  rational 
theory  of  the  trade-winds.  The  perodical 
monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  though  de- 
pending in  part  on  the  same  causes,  yet 
are  singularly  modified  by  the  proximity 
of  great  continents,  islands,  and  mountain 
ranges ;  and  though  well  known  to  prac- 
tical navigation,  their  character  is  less  cer- 
tain, and  their  interpretation  more  ob- 
scure. Still  slighter  is  our  knowledge  of 
the  variable  winds  in  those  narrower  seas 
of  the  globe,  where  the  influences  of  the 
land  become  predominant  over  those  of 
the  ocean ;  phenomena  in  which  we  have 
great  practical  concern,  but  to  which  it  is 
at  present  impossible  to  give  any  system- 
atic form.  It  must  further  be  kept  in 
mind  that  our  direct  knowledge  of  the 
winds  is  derived  from  the  lower  strata  of 
the  atmosphere  only.  The  aspects  of 
clouds  oilen  show  to  the  eye  difierent  or 
opposite  currents  at  different  heights :  ob- 
servations in  balloons  testiiy  the  same 
thing.  Beyond  this,  our  conclusions  are 
simply  inferential,  but  resting  on  reasons 
so  explicit  that  we  can  not  hesitate  in  be- 
lieving the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere to  be  traversed  by  currents  of  lesser 
density,  but  as  determinate  in  sjpace,  time, 
and  direction  as  the  winds  which  sweep 
periodically  over  the  surface  below.  The 
general  equilibrium  we  find  to  be  ever 
maintainea ;  and  this  can  only  be  effected 
by  circuits  and  counter  currents  at  differ- 
ent heights,  according  to  the  differences 
of  temperature  of  each.  The  inference 
here  approaches  to  a  demonstration  of  the 
feet,  though  not  reaching  it  by  actual  olv 
servation. 

We  can  not  speak  with  the  same  assur- 
ance of  a  speculation,  which,  however,  is 
sanctioned  by  eminent  names,  viz.,  that 
the  more  sudden  and  violent  gales  of  wind, 
the  tornadoes  and  whirlwinds  of  the  seas, 
are  due  to  the  upper  currents  of  air  burst- 
ing abruptly  into  those  of  lower  level ; 


and  by  their  different  direction  of  move- 
ment, different  temperature,  and  possibly 
difference  of  electrical  state,  begetting  the 
various  phenomena  of  storm  on  the  ocean 
beneath.  No  better  theory  has  yet  been 
proposed  for  these  hurricanes ;  jmd,  default 
of  such,  we  must  admit  it  as  one  of  the 
many  meteorological  questions  open  to 
future  research. 

We  should  abuse  the  patience  of  our 
readers  were  we  to  dwell  longer  on  the 
subject  of  atmospheric  currents  thus  en- 
circlmg  the  globe  and,  under  their  vari- 
ous  conditions,  aiding  or  endangering  the 
labors  of  man  on  the  seas.  The  only  re- 
mark we  have  ftirther  to  add  respecting 
Lieut.  Maury's  chapters  on  the  atmos- 
phere is,  that  he  does  not  sufficiently  al- 
lude to  the  influence  of  the  variable  weight 
of  this  great  atrial  ocean  upon  the  ocean 
of  waters  below.  Those  who  have  at- 
tended to  the  phenomena  and  probable 
theory  of  the  Seiches  in  the  small  basin 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  witnessed  the 
frequent  and  abrupt  oscillations  of  a  forty- 
feet  water  barometer,  will  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate this  element  of  unequal  atmos- 
pheric  pressure,  as  applied  to  the  great 
watery  surface  of  the  globe.  Nor  do  we 
find  any  allusion  by  our  author  to  the  sin-* 
gular  fact  recorded  by  Sir  James  Ross,  of 
the  permanently  low  barometric  pressure 
in  high  southern  latitudes ;  or  to  the  cu- 
rious observation  of  Professor  Airey  and 
Mr.  Birt,  on  the  periodical  rise  of  the  ba- 
rometer in  the  course  of  every  month  to 
some  point  above  30%  suggesting  the  no- 
tion of  great  atmospheric  waves,  ruflied 
by  smaller  waves  in  the  intervals  between. 
We  must  look  to  the.ftiture  for  a  solution 
of  these,  and  a  thousand  other  difficulties 
in  meteorology,  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  tables  or  averages  yet  ob- 
tained. All  such  phenomena  may  be  best 
studied  under  the  equator,  where  there  is 
little  variation  in  the  sun's  meridian  alti- 
tude ;  and  where  the  zone  of  observation 
is  symmetrically  related  to  each  hemis- 
phere. The  diurnal  fluctuation  of  pres- 
sure is  so  regular  there,  that  the  time  may 
generally  be  determined  within  16  or  16 
minutes  by  the  barometer  alone. 

The  "  Depths  of  the  Ocean,"  and  the 
methods  employed  to  determine  them, 
form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  volume 
before  us.  Until  a  very  recent  time  these 
methods  were  so  far  imperfect  that, 
though  numerous  soundings  were  made 
into  the  more  profound  depths  which  sail- 
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ors  call  "  blue  water,"  it  could  seldom  be 
affirmed  "that  fathom  line  had  truly 
touched  the  ground"  in  these  abysses  of 
the  sea.  In  the  southern  Atlantic,  more 
especially,  results  were  given  as  obtained 
by  British  and  American  officers,  which 
indicated  depths  varying  from  26,000  to 
50,000  feet,  or  from  5  to  9.j  miles  ;  and  in 
several  of  these  instances  without  any  as- 
surance of  the  plummet  having  reached 
the  bottom.  Here,  in  fact,  lay  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  whole  process.  Under  cur- 
sents  might  intervene,  turning  aside  a 
slender  thread  and  insufficient  weight 
from  the  right  line  of  descent ;  or,  if  al- 
lowing the  weight  to  touch  the  ground, 
still  acting  upon  the  bight  of  the  line,  so 
as  to  cause  it  to  run  out  too  far  from  the 
reel  in  the  vessel  above. 

We  owe  a  better  system  of  soundings 
to  the  active  ingenuity  of  our  American 
brethren  on  the  seas.  It  was  first  decided 
that  the  twine  used  for  this  purpose  must 
be  of  stronger  texture ;  so  as  to  bear  a 
weight  of  at  least  60  pounds,  freely  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  This  sounding  twine 
is  divided  by  100  fathom  marks.  The 
weight  employed  is  a  simple  cannon  ball 
of  32  lbs.  or  68  lbs.  weight,  so  appended, 
that  on  touching  the  ground,  it  is  de- 
tached from  the  twine ;  leaving,  however, 
to  reascend  with  the  latter  an  ingenious 
little  apparatus,  the  contrivance  of  Mr, 
Brooks  of  the  United  States  Navy,  which 
gathers  and  brings  up  specimens  from  the 
bottom  of  these  deep  recesses.  Experi- 
ments made  with  lines  thus  constructed, 
have  furnished  a  scale  of  the  average  time 
of  descent  for  diffisrent  depths,  exact 
enough  to  tell  pretty  nearly  when  the  ball 
ceases  to  carry  the  line  out,  and  when 
therefore  the  depth  is  truly  determined.* 

The  result  of  these  improved  methods 
has  hitherto  been  to  indicate  a  lesser  depth 
than  was  inferred  from  previous  soundings. 
The  greatest  hitherto  ascertained  is  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  on  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  the 
ball  touched  the  ground,  and  parted  from 
its- line,  at  about  25,000  feet,  or  nearly  five 
miles  below  the  surface.  Yet  if  Laplace's 
calculation  of  four  miles  as  the  mean  ocean 
depth  be  correct,  there  must  exist  spaces 
with  far  deeper  soundings  than  this ;  and 

*  Lieutenant  Maury  gives  in  Plate  11,  annexed 
to  his  volume,  a  general  delineation  of  the  depths  of 
the  Atlantic ;  probably  the  best  yet  published,  but 
derived  from  soundings  which  are  partly  liable  to  the 
doubts  noticed  above. 


such,  in  truth,  we  may  expect  to  find 
when  navigators  apply  their  present  re- 
sources to  fathom  those  other  vast  oceans 
where  the  line  has  rarely  been  sunk  for 
the  purposes  of  science  only,  and  where 
the  phenomena  of  coral  isles  and  volca- 
noes show  conditions  of  deep  subsidence 
as  well  as  elevation,  from  physical  action 
taking  place  in  the  interior  of  the  globe. 
The  time  may  come,  but  yet  is  far  distant, 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  map  this 
great  submarine  territory,  with  some  ap- 
proach to  truth ;  and,  in  so  doing,  per- 
chance obtain  a  further  insight  into  those 
wonderful  changes,  paroxysmal  or  gra- 
dual, which  the  outer  surface  of  the  earth 
has  undergone,  in  the  course  of  ages,  from 
central  causes,  hitherto  reached  by  con- 
jecture alone.  Knowledge  need  never  bo 
despaired  of  from  any  source,  however 
seemingly  remote,  where  the  connection 
of  the  ])hysical  science  is  becoming  so  in- 
timate in  all  its  parts.  A  single  instance 
may  be  given  as  peculiarly  belonging  to 
this  Ocean  of  which  we  are  treating.  In 
a  remarkable  memoir,  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes, 
on  the  "  Connection  between  the  existing 
Floras  and  Faunas  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  the  Geological  Changes  which  have 
affected  this  Area,"  we  find  denoted, 
amongst  other  curious  local  relations  of 
certain  British  species  to  those  .  of  the 
nearest  opposite  continents,  the  singular 
case  of  identity  of  several  species  in  the 
South-west  Irish  Flora,  with  species  found 
not  nearer  than  the  mountains  forming 
the  north  coast  of  Spain.  On  various 
grounds  Prof.  Forbes  concludes — and  he 
was  not  a  rash  speculator  in  science — ^that 
the  British  Isles  acquired  this  connection 
of  their  Flora  and  Fauna  with  that  of 
neighboring  lands,  by  emigration  of  spe- 
cies before  the  area  they  now  occupy  was 
severed  from  the  greater  continent.  The 
speciality  of  the  Irish  case  as  to  distance 
does  not  deter  him  from  following  out  this 
conclusion.  Boldly,  but  not  without  much 
show  of  reason,  he  draws  a  line  of  ancient 
continent  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
yet  further  westward,  into  the  actual  At- 
lantic. Geology  tells  us  of  numerous 
changes  and  alterations  of  land  and  sea, 
similar  in  kind,  and  still  vaster  in  extent. 
Those  changes  which  we  may  suppose  to 
have  visited  Britain,  though  far  remoyed 
from  man^s  knowledge,  are  comparatively 
recent  in  the  history  of  the  earth — pre- 
sumably of  later  date  than  what  has  been 
called  the  Meiocene  epoch.     It  might 
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seem  as  if  a  sort  of  specious  reality  were 
thus  given  to  the  ancient  fable  of  the  At- 
lantis :  but  no  relation  of  time  will  serve 
us  here,  and  the  legend  must  be  left  in  its 
old  obscurity. 

We  can  not  quit  this  topic  of  the  depth 
of  the  Atlantic  without  referring  to  one 
matter  connected  with  it,  far  surpassing 
in  grandeur  any  fable  or  imagination  of 
antiquity — we  mean  the  Atlantic  Electric 
Telegraph,  now  in  progress  toward  exe- 
cution. The  scheme,  if  not  originating  in 
a  series  of  soundings  across  this  ocean,  has 
at  least  been  matured  and  directed  by 
them.  These  soundings,  conducted  chiefly 
by  an  American  ofiicer,  Captain  Berryraan, 
have  disclosed  the  existence,  between 
Newfoundland  and  the  western  coast  of 
Ireland,  of  a  sort  of  plateau  forming  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  at  a  depth  nowhere  exceed- 
ing 2070  fathoms;  and,  what  is  of  greater 
moment  for  its  destination,  having  a  very 
uniform  grade  of  descent  from  each  side 
toward  this  point  of  greatest  depression, 
which  is  nearly  equidistant  from  Valentia 
and  St.  John's,  the  assumed  eastern  and 
western  termini  of  the  submarine  tele- 
graph. The  actual  distance  between 
these  points  is  1,900  statute  miles;  of 
which,  about  1,500  miles  intermediate 
between  the  dips  from  each  side,  and 
named  by  Lieut.  Maury,  the  "Telegraphic 
plateau,"  afford  a  soft  and  singularly  equa- 
Dle  level ;  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  of  cal- 
careous rock,  covered  in  great  part  with 
a  layer  of  microscopic  tropical  shells,  and 
well  adapted  in  every  way  to  receive  the 
wonderful  instrument  of  human  intelli- 
gence which  is  about  to  be  committed  to 
this  submarine  bed.  It  has  been  surmised, 
and  not  without  show  of  reason,  that 
these  very  materials,  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  plateau,  may  furnish  a  coating  of 
natural  concrete  to  the  electric  cable ; 
adding  to  its  stability  of  position,  and 
lessening  the  chances  of  injury  or  destruc- 
tion from  the  elements  around;  and, possi- 
bly, also  aflbrding  a  more  perfect  means 
of  transmission  o\  the  electric  action  itself. 

We  can  not  afford  space,  and  it  would 
be  alien  to  our  subject,  to  dilate  on  this 
extraordinary  project;  but  in  the  sub- 
joined note  we  give  a  few  of  the  more 
important  details,  which  will  serve  briefly 
to  illustrate  the  mechanism  of  the  under- 
taking, commercial  as  well  as  scientific.* 

*The  capital  destined  to  this  enterprise  is  £350,000, 
divided  into  350  shares  of  £1000  each;  262  of  wbich 


These  details  may  interest  many  of  our 
readers;  but  higher  interest  is  involved 
in  the  whole  discovery  and  design  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph,  whether  on  earth  or 
submarine,  as  the  astonishing  result  of  a 
new  element  of  power  subjected  to  human 
uses  and  human  will.  Let  it  be  simply 
recollected  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  this  electrical  action  or  force 
— we  are  obliged  to  hesitate  in  calling  it 
matter — was  known  to  mankind  only  in 
its  elementary  aspects  of  attraction  and 
repulsion ;  while  now  it  is  recognized  in 
all  the  great  phenomena,  organic  and  in- 
organic, of  the  globe,  and  has  become  the 
most  wondei'ful  instrument  of  power  in 
our  hands,  for  action  on  all  the  various 
forms  of  matter  around  us.  So  utterly 
was  this  element  hidden  from  all  prior 
knowledge,  (for  the  thunder-storm  still 
interpreted  to  the  superstition  of  man, 
and  not  to  his  reason,)  that  its  present 
development  has  almost  the  character  of 
a  new  creation.  If  modern  science  flnds 
cause  to  be  proud  of  what  it  has  achieved 
in  these  great  discoveries,  there  is  ample 
reason  for  humility  in  the  many  questions 
which  still  remain  unsolved;  even  such  as 
lie  at  the  very  origin  of  the  subject,  and 

have  been  taken  in  England,  88  in  America.  The 
British  Government,  besides  certain  preliminary  aids, 
guarantees  4  per  cent  on  the  capital,  wherif  and  as 
Umg  as  the  telegraph  is  in  working  order,  in  remuner- 
ation for  all  the  work  done  on  government  behalf. 

The  submarine  cable  through  which  the  electrical 
current  will  be  conveyed  (to  use  a  conventional 
language,  which  future  knowledge  may  alter)  is 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  copper 
conducting-wires  pass  through  it,  coated  securely 
with  gutta-percha ;  and  this  central  portion  of  the 
cable  is  covered  and  protected  by  strands  of  iron- 
wire,  eighteen  in  number,  each  of  these  composed  of 
seven  iron  threads  loosely  twisted  together.  The 
weight  of  the  cable  is  about  2U0()  lbs.,  or  somewhat 
less  than  a  ton.  to  the  mile.  Though  exceedingly 
flexible,  it  is  capable  of  supporting  six  miles  of  its 
own  length  suspended  vertically  in  water.  The 
contract  we  understand  to  be  for  2600  miles  of  this 
cable  to  be  in  readiness  for  use  by  the  end  of  May, 
1857. 

The  submersion,  according  to  present  plans,  is  to 
be  effected  by  two  steamers,  each  conveying'  half 
the  cable.  These  vessels,  meeting  at  the  middle 
point  in  the  Atlantic,  will  first  effect  securely  the 
junction  of  the  ends  of  the  cable,  and  then  separate 
— the  one  with  a  destination  to  Ireland,  the  other 
to  Newfoundland — dropping  the  telegraph  cable 
into  the  ocean,  as  they  severaDy  proceed ;  and  ex- 
changing fi  equent  electric  signals  through  it,  to  in- 
dicate their  relative  position,  as  well  as  to  attest  the 
completeness  of  the  work  accomplished.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  whole  cable  may  be  laid  down  in  its 
ocean  depths  in  eight  days  from  the  time  when  the 
junction  of  the  two  halves  has  been  effected. 
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were  matter  of  speculation  and  perplexity 
to  its  earliest  cultivators.  A  crowd  of 
&cts,  and  numerous  subordinate  laws, 
have  been  attained ;  but  some  higher  and 
more  general  law  is  yet  "wanting  to  govern 
and  connect  the  whole.  The  object,  how- 
ever, is  now  well  defined,  and  the  first 
philosophers  of  our  time  are  pressing 
eagerly  along  the  paths  which  lead  to- 
ward it. 

We  are  a  little  puzzled  how  to  rate  the 
chances  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  as  a 
pecuniary  speculation  apart  from  the  gua- 
rantee which  Government  has  given  to  it. 
It  has  no  antecedents  having  likeness 
enough  to  justify  any  bold  promise  or 
assertion.  We  are  forced  to  ask,  if  a 
flaw  should  occur  from  any  cause,  present 
or  future,  in  this  long  line  of  submarine 
chain — if  the  price-current  of  cotton  put 
into  motion  as  a  message  from  America 
should  fail  to  move  the  needle  on  the 
Liverpool  side — ^how  is  the  faulty  spot  to 
be  discovered,  and  how  to  be  repaired  ? 
Every  precaution,  we  know,  has  been 
taken  which  art  or  science  could  suggest, 
to  guard  against  accident ;  but  there  are 
some  elements  concerned,  such  as  the 
influence  of  time  upon  the  instruments 
put  into  action,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
submit  to  any  calculation.  Certain  scien- 
tific difficulties  also,  connected  with  the 
theory  of  electric  induction,  and  experi- 
mentally applied  by  Faraday  to  the  case  of 
wires  conveyed  by  insulated  submarine 
tubes,  have  suggested  themselves  as  likely 
to  retard,  or  otherwise  impair,  a  current 
thus  prolonged.  The  science,  however, 
which  is  able  to  forsee  these  difficulties,  is 
competent,  we  trust,  to  provide  a  remedy; 
and  this  question,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
best  methods  for  "rapid  signaling"  by 
the  electric  telegraph,  has  engaged  the 
notice  of  Professor  Thompson,  of  Glasgow, 
than  whom  few  men  are  better  able  to 
resolve  it. 

As  to  the  practical  results  to  the  welfare 
of  the  world,  and  more  especially  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  from  the  completion  of 
this  singular  work,  we  are  not  altogether 
converted  by  the  current  phraseology  of 
the  day.  It  is  easy  to  affirm  that  whatever 
gives  fresh  facilities  to  human  communica- 
tion is  productive  of  good ;  and  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  disprove  the  assertion.  But,  in 
so  stating  the  matter,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  speed  of  inteUigence 
only  which  i«  here  chiefly  in  question. 
Doubts  may  suggest  themselves  whether 


the  farthing-a-pound  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  cotton  deserve  a  daily  transmis- 
sion across  the  Atlantic;  especially  as  the 
same  means  may  be  used  to  tell  almost 
simultaneously  the  same  fact  to  every 
Liverpool  broker,  or  Manchester  manu- 
facturer. The  demand  for  any  particular 
article  of  traffic,  whether  raw  or  manu- 
factured, is  rarely  so  sudden  or  impetuous 
as  not  to  be  able  to  await  transmission  by 
the  next  steamer.  A  criminal  fugitive 
may  be  arrested  at  the  moment  of  landing, 
by  his  description  outnmninj?  him  on  the 
ocean ;  but  the  tidings  of  mendship  or 
family  aflection  will  not  trust  themselves 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  vibrations  of  a 
needle,  and  the  translations  of  a  hired  pen. 
Even  in  the  more  serious  matters  of  di- 
plomacy, we  may  indulge  a  doubt  whether 
the  old-fashioned  pauses  in  intercourse 
were  not  as  salutary  as  the  instant  com- 
munications of  our  own  days;  giving 
more  time  for  passions  to  subside,  and  for 
first  opinions  to  soften  by  reflection ;  and 
preserving  to  the  diplomatist  a  responsi- 
bility, equally  essential  to  his  own  nonor 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  country  he 
represents.  We  are  aware,  however,  that 
there  is  a  double  face  to  all  these  points ; 
and  without  pressing  further  any  such 
ambiguous  presages,  we  shall  be  ready 
and  eager  to  join  in  the  general  gratula- 
tion  on  the  success  of  an  undertaking  thns 
wonderfril  as  an  eflbrt  of  human  genius  and 
power ;  and  destined,  we  trust,  to  link 
together  still  more  closely,  in  amity  as 
well  as  intercourse,  the  two  great  nations 
already  having  kindred  in  origin,  lan- 
guage, and  common  liberties.* 

We  have  occupied  so  much  space  with 
these  various  topics,  that  our  notice  of  the 
other  parts  of  Lieut.  Maury's  volume  must 
be  a  very  limited  one.  In  a  chapter  on 
the  ^^  Salts  of  the  Sea,"  he  propounds  his 
views,  and  perhaps  with  some  exaggera- 
tion, as  to  their  influence  in  creating  ocean 


*  Some  tokons  of  jealousy  are  perceptible  in  the 
American  newspapers,  as  well  as  in  the  Senate,  at 
the  &ct  of  the  termini  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
being  both  hi  the  British  territoiy.  Without  advert- 
ing to  the  very  obvious  physical  reasons  for  this 
arrangement,  we  may  express  our  belief)  as  well  as 
hope,  that  it  will  never  become  a  matter  of  politioal 
importance.  We  perceive  that  Lieut  Ifaxnv  has 
recently  published  his  opinion  that  any  direct  une  to 
the  United  States  would  be  impracticable,  flnom  the 
much  greater  depth  of  ocean,  and  from  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  cable  to  3000  miles,  a  length  probaS^ 
beyond  the  power  of  transmission  of  a  smg^  eleo- 
trical  current 
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currents  by  the  different  specific  gravity 
of  strata  of  water  differently  charged  with 
salt.  To  the  curious  question  regarding 
the  origin  of  this  saline  matter,  amount- 
ing to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  the 
average  of  all  seas,  he  answers  that  it  was 
thus  when  the  ocean  was  created;  that 
no  washing  down*  of  salts  by  rivers  can 
adequately  explain  the  phenomenon ;  and 
that  the  "  Christian  man  of  science  "  may 
rest  on  the  absence  of  any  proof  from 
Scripture  or  otherwise,  that  the  sea  waters 
were  ever  fresh.  Even  accepting  the 
conclusion  as  probable,  we  must  repeat 
our  remonstrance  against  this  mode  of 
stating  it.  The  question  in  itself  is  one 
of  much  difficulty,  and  we  can  see  no 
evidence  that  it  is  ever  likely  to  go  be- 
yond presumption.  The  imiformity  in 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  proportion  of 
the  saline  constituents,  and  fossil  animal 
remains  of  ancient  salt  seas^  now  found 
many  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean  sur- 
face, would  seem  the  strongest  proofs  of 
identity  of  state  from  the  beginning.  The 
presence,  in  all  sea-water,  though  m  most 
minute  proportions,  of  those  singular  ele- 
ments (or  what  are  provisionally  called 
such^  iodine  and  bromine,  becomes  a 
special  part  of  this  argument,  and  can  not 
be  neglected.  We  do  not  yet  venture  to 
cite  to  the  same  effect  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  silver,  as  another  ingredient; 
since  futher  experiments  are  needed  to 
attest  its  universality.*  But  all  these  re- 
searches show  the  complex  and  wonderful 
nature  of  that  ocean  fluid  which  wraps 
round  so  large  a  part  of  the  solid  globe. 

In  treating  of  the  various  ocean  tem- 
perature, and  its  influence  in  producing 
currents,  we  do  not  observe  anv  notice 
of  that  singular  and  important  discovery, 
which  we  owe  to  Sir  James  Ross,  namely, 

♦  The  discovery  of  mlver  in  sea-wator,  by  Mala- 
gatiand  Durocher,  is  cariooBly  confirmed  by  certain 
experiments  by  Mr.  field,  showing  the  presence  of 
silver)  even  to  the  amount  of  seven  ounces  to  the 
ton,  in  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  long  exposed 
to  sea-water.  These  observations  are  related  in  a 
paper  read  to  the  Royal  Society  some  months  ago. 

We  may  notice  here  the  curious  experiments  of 
Professor  Chapman,  of  Toronto,  as  to  the  compara- 
tive rate  of  evaporation  from  salt  and  fireah  water. 
They  show  that  the  greater  the  proportion  of  salt, 
the  slower  the  evaporation ;  and  that  water  con- 
taining the  same  per  oentage  as  Uiat  of  the  sea,  loses, 
in  24  hours,  not  quite  hcdf  as  much  as  fi-e^  water. 
This  &ct  gives  some  support  to  Mr.  Chapman's 
theory,  that  ono.great  use  of  the  salt  in  the  ocean  is 
that  of  regulating  and  controlling  the  evaporation 
ever  going  on  over  its  vast  surface. 
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the  existence  of  a  stratum  of  invariable 
temperature^  894"  Fahrenheit,  pervading 
the  ocean  from  north  to  south,  and  repre- 
sented on  each  side  the  equator  by  a 
similar  and  very  curious  curve,  depending 
on  the  superficial  heat  or  cold  in  different 
latitudes.  At  the  equator  the  depth  of 
this  level  of  constant  temperature  is  7200 
feet — in  latitude  56<*  it  is  at  the  surface  — 
in  the  Arctic  regions  it  descends  again  to 
4500  feet;  the  temperature  in  each  case 
being  invariably  the  same,  that  is  SQ^**, 
below  the  level  of  these  several  depths. 
The  value  of  such  observations  to  every 
theory  of  submarine  currents  will  readily 
be  perceived. 

In  a  chapter  on  "  Ocean  Routes,"  Lieut. 
Maury  gives  some  graphic  narratives  of 
that  racing  on  the  high  seas,  which,  if  it 
be  the  pride  and  profit  of  modem  naviga- 
tion, is  also  oftentimes  to  be  accounted  its 
folly  and  peiil.  The  struggle  for  superior- 
ity, whetner  by  sail  or  steam,  is  still  al- 
most exclusively  between  England  and 
the  posterity  of  England  in  America — the 
two  great  commercial  communities  of  the 
world.  Though  the  Lidian  and  Pacific 
Oceans  form  part  of  the  scene  of  contest, 
the  Atlantic  is  the  arena  where  science 
and  skill,  aided  by  abundant  capital,  and 
incited  by  emulation,  have  achieved 
results,  which  half,  or  even  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  would  have  been  deemed  im- 
possible. These  results  are  too  well 
known  to  need  relation  here ;  but  we  may 
notice  briefly  one  or  two  &cts,  illustrating 
and  explaining  the  wonderftd  changes 
now  in  progress  in  commercial  navigation. 
We  should  scarcely  err  in  stating  the 
average  duration  of  long  ocean  voyages — 
as  those  to  or  from  China,  Australia  and 
India,  performed  by  the  best  sailing  ships 
— at  barely  half  what  it  was  at  the  first 
period  just  named.  Among  the  causes 
concerned  in  this  great  result  must  first 
be  noted,  the  improved  construction  and 
fitting  of  ships;  and  more  especially  .in  re- 
gard to  what  Mr.  Russell  has  called  the 
wave  principle  of  construction/  or,  in 
other  words,  the  foim  of  least  resistance 
of  a  solid  moving  through  water.  Con- 
nected with  this,  and  in  practice  now  ap- 
plied to  the  same  end,  is  the  direct 
relation  ascei*tained  to  exist  between  the 
length  of  the  vessel  and  the  speed  it  is 
capable  of  attaining.  But  beyond  these 
altered  conditions  of  the  vessel  itself 
comes  in  the  enlarged  and  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  seas  it  traverses ;  of  the 
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winds  and  currents,  the  shoals  and  depths, 
and  the  various  other  physical  phenomena 
of  the  ocean,  which  have  been  brought  to 
the  aid  of  practical  navigation,  and  to 
which  we  have  already  so  copiously  re- 
ferred. To  the  combination  of  these  caus- 
es, and  the  record  of  the  tracks  and  times 
of  many  hundred  voyages,  upon  methods 
which  Lieut.  Maury  has  done  much  to  en- 
force, we  owe  those  feats  of  seamanship 
which  have  brought  Australia  within  ten 
weeks  of  England,  and  made  the  circum- 
navigation of' the  globe  as  frequent  and 
familiar  as  was  once  the  passage  across  the 
Atlantic. 

We  have  here  been  speaking  of  sailing 
vessels.  Steam  navigation  has  its  own 
peculiar  history,  including  not  only  these 
several  improvements,  but  others  also, 
which  depend  on  more  perfect  machinery 
and  a  higher  class  of  engineers.  Though 
steam  has  now  spread  its  dominion  over 
the  globe,  the  Atlantic  is  still  the  sea 
where  it  puts  forth  its  greatest  powers. 
The  several  lines  of  mail  steamers  across 
this  ocean,  and  more  especially  those 
familiarly  known  as  the  Cunard  and  Col- 
lins lines,  have  reached  a  degree  of  speed 
and  regularity,  which  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  say  may  not  hereafter  be  surpassed, 
but  which  will  be  a  monument  and  mark 
of  human  progress,  in  applying  the  physi- 
cal elements  to  the  uses  and  demands  of 
man.  It  is  no  serious  disparagement  to 
the  second  of  these  lines,  to  say  that  it  has 
lost  the  superiority  for  a  short  time 
ifained  in  speed  over  the  Cunard  line  of 
English  steamers.  According  to  an  Ameri- 
can statement  now  before  us,  we  find  that, 
during  the  last  year,  the  average  of  twen- 
ty-five passages  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  by  the  American  steamers,  was  12 
days  10^  hours — by  the  English  steamers, 
11  days  22  hours  ;  of  passages  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  by  the  Ameiican  ves- 
sels, 12  days  8  hours — hy  the  English,  11 
days  3  hours.  Many  ciroamstances  con- 
cur to  this  result ;  chiefly,  perhaps,  the 
consummate  discipline  of  the  English 
vessels  in  their  every  department  of  ser- 
vice. But  the  rivalry  we  regard  as  an 
honorable  one,  and  it  may  yet  be  main- 
tained, advantageously  to  the  interest  of 
both  nations. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  rivalry  without 
risk.  In  seeking  for  the  maximum  of 
speed,  safety  is  jeopardized  in  all  these 
great  lines  of  mail  steamers.  Winter 
storms,  icebergs,  fogs,  tropical  hurricanes, 


and  collisions  with  other  vessels,  are  all 
encountered  at  high  rates  of  velocity. 
Experience  and  discipline  have  done 
much  to  protect  against  these  dangers, 
but  serious  hazards  still  exist ;  and  es- 
pecially those  of  collision,  which  are  con- 
stantly augmenting  in  an  ocean  every 
year  more  crowded  with  ships,  seeking  to 
find  the  shortest  passage  across  it.  In 
these  days,  however,  of  bold  design  and 
prompt  execution,  there  are  few  ills  which 
do  not  bring  with  them  the  suggestion  of 
remedy.  Lieut.  Maury,  and  others  in  se- 
quel to  him,  have  urged  the  adoption  of 
"  steam  lanes  "  across  the  Atlantic ;  that 
is,  definite  lines  of  navigation  of  a  certain 
width,  and  distinct  from  others  through- 
out ;  so  appropriated  severally  to  vessels 
goin^  east  or  west,  that  the  chances  of 
collision  may  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not 
actually  removed.  The  width  of  the  zone 
of  ocean  now  traversed  by  the  mail 
steamers  is  about  250  miles.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  mark  ofiT  lanes^  20  or  25  ndles  in 
width,  on  the  northern  and  southern  bor- 
ders of  this  zone,  as  the  routes  respective- 
ly to  be  followed  and  adhered  to,  by  all 
steam  vessels  crossing  in  one  direction  or 
the  other.  The  scheme,  or  some  one 
equivalent  to  it,  we  doubt  not  to  be  prac- 
ticable ;  and  such  is  its  obvious  utility, 
that  we  as  little  doubt  its  being  eventu- 
ally carried  into  effect.  The  phrase  of  a 
stea^n  lane  may  somewhat  startle  those 
who  are  wont  to  associate  with  this  word 
the  cross  roads  of  a  midland  rural  district 
— the  high  hedges,  deep  ditches,  and 
straggling  cart  ruts ;  the  bushes  of  black- 
berry, hazel-nut  and  hawthorn,  and  the 
hundred  sweet  flowers  and  weeds  which 
luxuriate  on  the  hedge-banks.  We  can 
not  quarrel,  however,  with  this  new  use 
of  the  term,  if  the  object  be  fulfilled  to 
which  it  is  applied — if  long  lanes  of  ocean, 
"  which  have  no  turning,"  be  really  laid 
out  for  the  safer  navigation  of  the  seas. 
The  very  simplicity  and  fiimiliarity  of  the 
name  is  a  tribute  to  that  prowess  of  man 
which  has  taught  him  thus  to  mark  out 
and  pursue  a  fixed  path  through  the 
wide  wilderness  of  waters. 

Though  not  having  exhausted  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Atlantic,  either  in  its  physical 
features,  or  in  its  relations  to  human  in- 
dustry and  i>ower,  we  stop  here,  only  to 
refer  our  readers  to  Lieut.  Maury's  own 
observations  on  these  subjects.  The  points 
we  have  touched  upon  will  show  how  co> 
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pious  and  interesting  a  topic,  under  both 
these  aspects,  is  the  "  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Sea ;"  and  how  worthy  to  be  em- 
bodied with  the  other  great  natural  sci- 
ences, which  at*  this  time  enlighten  and 
animate  the  world.    Every  year  enlarges 


its  domain;  and  we  may  fairly  predict 
that  the  history  of  the  Atlantic,  written 
twenty  years  hence,  will  be  a  record  of 
numerous  physical  facts,  now  either 
wholly  unknown,  or  dimly  and  doubtfully 
understood. 


*  ^  ■ 


From  the  Westminster   Review. 


CHINA      AND      THE      CHINESE.* 


That  fact  is  often  more  incredible  than 
fiction,  18  a  remark  that  time  frequently 
endorses.  Were  it  gravely  stated  in  a  ro- 
mance that  one  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions in  the  world  was  affected  in  its  gov- 
ernment, its  opinions,  and  even  its  feelings, 
by  a  kingdom  removed  from  it  by  the  di- 
ameter of  the  globe,  that  events  occurring 
in  a  single  city  of  that  kingdom  vibrated 
through  every  comer  of  Britain,  exasperat- 
ed parties,  and  divided  statesmen  hither- 
to friendly  to  one  another,  we  might  con- 
cede to  the  novelist  his  privilege  of  inven- 
tion, but  might  justly  complain  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  marvelous. 

Yet  the  fact  is  before  us,  aQtUenticated 
by  dispatches,  supported  by  Uue-books, 
debated  in  the  legislature,  and  shortly  to 
be  discussed  at  the  hustings.  A  disput^ 
at  Canton  has  suspended  the  public  busi- 
ness of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and;  ter- 
minated miexpectedly  the  present  session 
of  Parliament.    Commissioner  Yeh  has 

Performed  a  feat  which  Lord  Derby  and 
is  adherents  have  for  three  years  been 
occasionally  attempting;  they  have  car- 
ried a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  against 
Ministers,  and  made  it  advisable  for  them 
to  appeal  to  the  sense  or  the  passions  of 
the  country.    ^^Tantse  ne  animis  ecelestir 


*  Papers  relating  to  the  Proceedings  of  Tier  Mcy'es- 
ty^s  Naval  Forces  in  Canton ;  mth  Appendix, 
Correspondence  respecting  Insults  in  China. 


bus  irflB  :"  what  share  have  the  inhabitants 
of  the  celestial  kingdom  in  this  commo- 
tion ?  Is  it  their  strength,  their  duplici- 
ty, or  their  perversity  which  has  thus  im- 
Eeriled,  or,  it  may  be,  strengthened  the 
ands  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  filled  the 
columns  of  our  journals  with  professions 
of  self-devotion  and  zeal  for  the  public  in- 
terest ? 

Into  the  state  of  parties  at  home,  the 
possible  results  of  the  approaching  elec- 
tions, and  the  chances  of  the  present  Min- 
istry for  a  new  lease  of  oflice,  or  a  prompt 
dismissal  from  it,  we  do  not  propose  to 
inquire.  We  leave  these  "  domestica  fiic- 
ta "  for  oRiers  to  celebrate,  and  propose 
devoting  a  few  minutes  to  the  people 
who,  directly  or  indirectly,  has  called 
from  their  hiding-places  the  banners,  the 
colors,  and  the  manifestoes  of  candidates, 
and  will  shortly  inflict  more  noise  and 
turmoil  upon^Hir  capital  and  provincial 
towns  than  tb^  Chinese  themselves  create 
with  their  periodical  hubbub  of  gongs, 
tom-toms,  and  fire-works. 

If  we  do  look  to  the  number  of  books 
which  have  been  written  about  China 
since  our  permanent  establishment  at  Can- 
ton, we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
scantiness  of  our  information.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  feel  the  embarrasment  arising 
from  riches.  But  the  labor  and  the  opiis 
are  to  construed  from  the  materials  in 
hand  a  clear  and  consistent  picture  of  the 
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nation  with  whom  we  are  now  exchang- 
ing shots.  The  inquiry  is  by  no  means 
unimportant.  We  may  be  engaged  in  a 
♦luel  with  the  city  of  Canton  alone,  or  we 
may  be  drawn  into  collision  with  an  em- 
pire more  formidable  than  any  we  have 
hitherto  encountered  in  the  East.  If  the 
central  government  of  China  should  ig- 
nore the  acts  of  its  pro-consul,  the  con- 
flict will  be  a  short  one ;  but  if  it  adopt 
his  prejudices  against  the  "  outside  barba- 
rians," we  may  perhaps  have  begun  a 
contest  that  will  be  costly  in  its  process, 
however  tiiumphant  to  ourselves  in  the 
end. 

Nor  are  the  revolutions  of  Asia  by  any 
means  objects  of  indifference  to  England. 
We  do  not  hold,  with  dreamers  of  the 
Coningsby  school,  that  the  fate  of  the  civi- 
lized world  has  always  been,  and  ever  will 
be,  determined  from  the  land  of  the  Ori- 
ent, or  that  revolutions  from  that  quarter 
may  again  renovate  or  destroy  our  sys- 
tems ot  religion  and  society.  Yet  neither 
is  it  possible  to  deny  the  fact,  with  the 
pages  of  history  before  us,  that  the  com- 
j)act  masses  of  eastern  tribes  have  at  many 
epochs  affected  powerfully  the  civilization 
of  the  West,  or  that  it  was  a  horde  from 
Central  Asia  which  consumated  the  ruin 
of  the  Roman  empire.  It  may  be  well, 
accordingly,  to  consider  the  social  and 
j)hysical  aspects  of  an  empire  on  whose 
skirts  we  are  at  this  moment  at  war,  and 
the  probability  or  improbability  of  its  ris- 
ing against  us  in  mass,  and,  if  not  assailing 
our  outposts,  yet  at  least  inflicting  on  our 
trade  and  progress  in  the  East  a  blow 
which  will  be  felt  both  in  our  colonies  and 
at  home. 

In  contemplating  a  country  which  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  assail  on  some 
more  vulnerable  point  than  its  extreme 
border,  we  must  take  into  account  all  its 
resources  of  defense  or  aggression — its  di- 
mate^  since  heat  and  cold  are  among  the 
implements  of  war;  ita  toecUth  a?id  popu- 
lation^  since  these  are  the  sinews  of  war ; 
the  physical  character  of  the  land,  since 
mountains,  and  rivers,  and  plains  are  often 
the  strongest  bulwarks  of  a  kingdom ;  and 
the  degree  and  kind  of  its  civilization^  for 
this,  more  even  than  its  numerical  force, 
is  often  the  measure  of  its  resisting  power. 
It  may  be  useful  also  to  inquire  whether 
there  oe  any  element  in  the  national  cha- 
racter of  the  Chinese  people  likely  to  in- 
♦4pire  them  with  the  strength  of  enthusi- 
asm or  union,  or  whether  the  days  of  its 


empire  are  numbered,  and  the  epoch  has 
arnved  for  breaking  down  its  long  isola- 
tion from  the  great  numan  fiimily. 

Our  survey  of  the  Chinese  empire  must 
be  brief,  and  accordingly  Ve  can  afford  to 
trace  in  the  following  sketch  such  features 
only  as  appear  most  moiportant  to  our  pre- 
sent inquiry.  We  shall  presume,  indeed, 
since  the  means  of  information  are  so 
abundant  and  easy  of  access,  that  our  read- 
ers are  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  shall  attempt  merely  to  gene- 
ralize what  is  commonly  known. 

The  climate  of  China  may  be  described 
as  one  of  extrefnes^  and  presents  some  cu- 
rious anomalies.  The  general  tempera- 
ture of  the  country  is  very  low  for  its 
geographical  position.  At  Pekin,  which 
is  one  degree  farther  south  than  Naples, 
the  mean  temperature  is  nearly  that  of 
Brittany,  and  while  the  winters  are  as 
rigorous  as  those  of  Sweden,  Uie  summer 
heats  are  more  intense  than  those  of 
Cairo.  But  in  a .  territorv-  ranging  from 
the  twenty-sixth  to  the  forty-second  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  the  variations  of 
the  climate  are  necessarily  great.  In  the 
maritime  provinces — and  the  sea-coast  ex- 
tends nearly  2500  miles — ^both  heat  and 
cold  are  much  modified  by  the  sea.  At 
Canton,  which  is  under  the  tropic,  the 
heat  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September  is  excessive,  and  is  accom- 
panied, at  least  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city,  with  frequent  and  destmctiye 
typhoons.  At  the  close  of  the  hot  sea- 
son, the  transition  to  cold  is  sudden,  and 
the  entire  province  is  overspread  at  night, 
for  weeks  together,  with  dense  and  chill- 
ing fogs.  The  climate  of  the  interior  is, 
however,'generally  exempt  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  Canton  and  Pekin.  The  pro- 
vince ofKiang-ae  is  the  most  &yored ;  out 
the  central  provinces  generally  enjoy  a 
happy  mean  between  the  rigor  of  the 
north  and  the  enervating  beats  of  the 
south.  In  no  one,  indeed  of  its  numer- 
ous sections  is  the  climate  of  China  decid- 
edly unhealthy  or  ill-suited  to  the  deyel- 
opment  of  vegetable  or  animal  Ufe.  Byen 
in  the  north,  the  summers  are  genial,  and 
the  winters,  though  cold,  are  dry.  Tlie 
least  salutary  portion  of  the  country  is  in 
the  western  frontier  districts  of  Oun-nan 
and  Sze-chese,  and  on  this  account  they 
have  probably  been  selected  for  penal  set- 
tlements. The  census  of  China  exlubits  a 
numerous  population  in  every  quarter  of 
the  empire ;  and  accordingly  we  may  gene- 
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rally  ascribe  to  its  climate  the  properties 
which  conduce  to  the  conservation  and 
comfort  of  life.  The  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  China  are  difficult  to  ascertain  ac- 
curately, since  our  accounts  of  them  are 
often  suspicious,  and  the  standard  of 
wealth  is  differently  estimated  by  native 
and  European  economists.  Many  a  re- 
tail shopkeeper  in  England  enjoys  or  ex- 
pends a  larger  annual  income  than  a  Chi- 
nese country  gentleman  ;  and  many  an 
English  country  gentleman  could  defray, 
without  much  inconvenience  to  himself 
the  annual  expenditure  of  a  dozen  manda- 
rins. But  goods,  rather  than  money,  are 
the  symbol  of  wealth  or  competence  in 
the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  a  proprietor  of 
lands  is  opulent  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  grain  and  rice  in  his  hams,  and 
not  of  the  money  in  his  purse.  There  are 
indeed  no  large  estates,  since  the  lands  of 
the  father  are  divided,  after  his  decease, 
equally  among  his  sons ;  and  if  any  one 
holds  more  land  than  he  can  cultivate 
conveniently,  he  lets  it  to  another  on  the 
metayer  principle,  or  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving half  the  produce.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  some  measure,  &re  in  this  re- 
spect like  its  subjects.  Consistently  with 
the  patriarchal  system  of  the  Chinese,  the 
Emperor  is  the  universal  landlord,  and 
takes  the  tithes  or  taxes  of  his  vast  estate. 
He  receives  them  both  in  money  and  in 
kind ;  and  he  distributes  them,  in  like 
manner,  among  his  civil  and  military  o^ 
ficials,  signing  for  some  of  them  a  cheque 
on  the  treasury,  for  others  an  order  for  so 
many  quarters  of  rice  or  grain. 

The  annual  revenue  paid  into  the  impe- 
rial exchequer  is  iCl 0,000,000 ;  but  this 
sum  by  no  means  represents  the  produce 
of  the  taxes,  the  excise,  and  customs; 
since  at  least  two  millions  more  are  paid 
in  kind,  and  the  provincial  governors  de- 
duct their  departmental  expenditure,  and 
forward  to  the  treasury  only  the  balance 
remaining.  The  impenal  treasury,  before 
the  close  of  the  late  war  between  England 
and  China,  contained  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  curious  collections  oi  coins  in  the 
world.  For  the  native  wares  of  their 
country,  the  luxuries  or  the  necessaries  of 
Europe,  the  Chinese  venders  were  content 
to  take  any  currency,  provided  it  were  in 
good  silver;  and  there  had  gradually 
found  its  way  to  Pekin,  through  the  most 
devious  channels,  the  specie  ofvenice  and 
the  Greek  empire,  the  tokens  of  the  Flem- 
,  ish  and  Hanse  towns,  shilUngs  and  angels 


stamped  with  the  effigies  of  our  Edwards 
and  Henrys,  dollars  which  bore  the  cas- 
tles of  Castile,  and  crowns  which  may 
have  paid  the  mousquetaires  of  the  Bour- 
bons. In  fact,  so  small  in  value,  or  so  de- 
based a  metal,  are  the  native  coins,  that 
these  solid  pieces  of  the  barbarians  were 
hoarded  as  mgots  by  a  succession  of  impe- 
rial chancellors.  The  wealth  of  China, 
therefore,  as  containe<^  in  a  circulating 
medium,  would  give  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  the  actual  or  comparative  resources  of 
the  country.  These  must  be  sought  in 
its  universal  industry  and  its  minute  agri- 
culture. The  sternest  of  our  political 
economists  has  not  a  greater  theoretical 
aversion  for  vagrants  and  beggars  than 
John  Chinaman  has  practically.  Mendi- 
cants are  usually  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Buddhist  temples ;  and  the 
only  endowed  religion  in  China — the  reli- 
gion, however,  of  a  sect,  and  not  of  the 
State — lies  under  the  discredit  of  alone  en- 
coura^ng  paupers  in  idleness.  The  or- 
thodox Chmese  are  mostly  in  the  condi- 
tion, as  to  worldly  goods,  which  the  wise 
man  aspired  to  when  he  prayed  for  "  nei- 
ther poverty  nor  riches."  He  can  not 
subsist  without  work,  and  there  is  no  kind 
of  work  which  he  will  not  cheerfully  un- 
dertake. And  the  opportunities  for  labor- 
ing with  hig  hands  or  feet  are  indefinitely 
multiplied  by  the  rudeness  of  his  imple- 
ments and  machinery.  He  despises,  and 
he  has  always  despised,  the  substitutes  of 
the  "  Western  devils"  for  manual  labor. 
When  the  Jesuit  piiests  displayed  to  the 
Emperor  some  of  the  most  delicate  instru- 
ments of  European  art  or  science,  his  Ce- 
lestial Majesty  viewed  them  with  open  in- 
difference and  secret  contempt,  observing 
that  they  would  amuse  the  inmates  of  his 
nursery.  The  Chinese,  at  no  period  of 
their  history,  have  been  enslaved  by  the 
bondage  of  castes^  like  the  Hindoos  or  an- 
cient Egyptians;  yet  they  have  suffered 
from  many  of  the  inconveniences  of  that 
institution.  It  was  forbidden  by  law  to 
the  Egyptians  to  improve  upon  or  depart 
from  the  pattein  of  the  saws,  hammers, 
and  chisels  of  the  craftsmen  who  wrought 
for  Menes  and  Rameses,  even  though  the 
handy  Greeks  exhibited  before  them,  at 
Alexandria,  their  own  lighter  and  more 
efficient  tools.  Custom  in  China  has  been 
nearly  as  prohibitory  as  law  in  Egypt,  and 
the  artisan  performs  the  most  delicate  ope- 
rations of  weaving,  upholstery,  carving, 
and  inlaying,  with  implements  that  anEng- 
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lish  carpenter  or  cobbler  would  disdain  to 
use.  The  economy  of  labor  is  therefore 
almost  unknown ;  and  among  its  minute 
and  manifold  subdivision,  every  one  finds 
his  work  and  his  wages.  The  pittance  of 
a  Dorsetshire  laborer  has  become  almost 
proverbial  for  its  scantiness  in  England ; 
but  his  weekly  pay  would  seem  a  fortune 
to  the  Spanish  peasant  or  olive-dresser. 
The  miserable  earnings  of  the  English 
sempstresses  have  drawn  to  them  the  at- 
tention and  indignation  of  the  humane,  al- 
though it  might  be  a  rash  policy  in  the 
legislature  to  interfere  between  the  em- 
l^loyer  and  the  employed  ;  but  the  weekly 
pittance  on  which  the  Dorsetshire  laborer 
jmd  the  London  sempstress  manage  barely 
to  exist,  would  keep  a  Chinese  artisan  for 
six  months  in  rice,  and  even  enable  him 
to  indulge  in  the  occasional  luxuiy  of  a 
rat  or  cat  ragout.  Acquiescence  m  low 
diet  is  usually  and  justly  esteemed  as  a 
mark  of  low  civilization  :  but  the  remark 
is  not  very  pertinent  to  the  Chinese, 
whose  civilization,  although  comparatively 
with  that  of  Europe  imperfect,  yet  is  ad- 
vanced in  comparison  ^vith  that  of  Asiatics 
generally.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  a  plump, 
unctuous,  and  muscular  race,  capable  of 
enduring  &tigue,  and  the  coolies  or  goods- 
porterg  of  the  great  towns  especially  are 
remarkable  for  their  powers  o^*  lifting  and 
carrying  enormous  burdens.  Their 
strength  is,  in  some  measure,  the  reward 
of  their  ordinary  temj^erance  :  for  though 
in  the  purlieus  of  Canton  the  Europeans 
have  corrupted  them  with  alcohol  and  evil 
example,  drunkenness  is  rarely  seen  in  the 
interior.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
among  so  many  myriads  of  able-bodied 
men  there  is  a  vast  "seminarium  militum," 
— a  native  depot  of  eiFective  soldiers, 
should  any  emergency  call  for  a  levSe  e?i 
nui88e.  The  occupations  of  the  artisan  who 
is  employed  within  doors,  and  restricted 
to  a  similar  posture  of  the  body  during 
many  hours  oi  tlie  day,  are  unfavorable  to 
muscular  strength  and  development,  and 
the  recruiting  sergeant  derives  liis  supplies 
of  "  tall  young  men,"  not  from  the  streets 
of  Manchester  or  London,  so  much  as 
from  the  athletic  youth  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  rule  is  indeed  not  Avithout  its 
exceptions,  since  few  of  our  grenadiers  are 
culled  from  Suffolk,  but  many  from  Lan-  ! 
cashire.  The  army  of  the  middle  kingdom  i 
is  dependent  for  its  supplies  neither  xk\)on  j 
the  sedentary  trades  of  the  weaver  and 
the  tailor,  nor  u}K)n  the  active  occupations 


of  the  plowman  and  the  herdsman,  since 
both  the  ordinary  legions  and  t"he  praeto- 
rian guards  of  the  empire  are  levied  from 
the  resident  or  migratory  Tartars.    The 
land  and  water  population,  however,  are 
qualified,  bofh  by  their  strength' and  sta- 
ture, to  become  soldiers,  at  least  as  good 
as  the  sepoys  of  Hindostan ;  and  the  fields, 
rivers,  and  canals  of  China  would  afford 
an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  recruits. 
Field-labor    throughout    the   country  is 
chiefly  performed  by  the  thews  and  sinews 
of  man  himself,  for  his  plow  would  have 
been  deemed  antiquated  by  Cincinnatus, 
and  his  spade  and  hoe  are  ponderous  and 
unwieldy.    The  works  which  he  executes 
with  these  primitive  implements  are  alike 
onerous  and   diversified ;    they  tax    his 
strength  and  try  his  patience.    The  land 
available  for  tillage  in  China  bears  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  coun- 
try itself.    Much  of  it  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  much  not  naturally  productive  is  ren- 
dered so  by  irrigation.    But  the  moun- 
tains and  hilly  districts  of  China  occupy 
about  half  of  its  extent:  and  although 
terraces  of  artificial  soil  are  laboriously 
foimed  on  the  hill-sides,  the  flanks  of  the 
mountains  are    either    sterile    rocks    or 
clothed  with  primeval  forests.    Even  its 
enonnous  plains  are  by  no  means  all  per- 
vious to  the  plow.     The  northern  poiv 
tion  of  the  Great  Plain— ^whicb,  accoraing 
to  the  census  of  1813,  feeds  no  fewer  than 
170,000,000  of  "mow^A^,"  as  the  Chinese 
say,  not  inapj)ositely — ^is  dry  and  sandy ; 
while,  on  the  eastern  side,  where  it  bor- 
ders on  the  sea,  it  is  low,  swampy,  and 
studded  with  lakes.  ^  The  waters  indeed 
of  China,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  abstract 
considerably  from  the  land ;  and  if  they 
contribute  largely  to  some  species  of  the 
people^s  food,  they  diminish  also  its  area 
for  graui  and  legumes.    The  agriculture 
of  China  has  been  sometimes  commended 
I  by  foreigners,  and  is  the  theme  of  wonder 
I  and  applause  to  native  writers.    In  France 
I  it  m^ght  pass  muster ;  but  an  English  or  a 
I  Belgian   farmer  would  voachsafe    snudl 
I  commendation  to  Chinese  tillage.      We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  implements  in 
husbandry :  to  their  defects  must  be  ad- 
ded a  general  scarcity  of  manure,  and  an 
obstinate  adherence  to  the  rules  of  sowing 
and  planting  that  sufllced  for  the  abonr 
gines  of  the  soil.    The  scarcity  of  manure 
proceeds  from  the  absence  of  dairy  and 
sheep-farms — ^for  the  Chinese,  unctuous  as 
they  are  in  their  diet — ^neither  drink  milk. 
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nor  eat  butter  or  cheese.  Their  horses 
are  sraaU,  and  unimproved  by  foreign 
breeds :  their  sheep  are  lean,  and  derive 
a  precarious  subsistence  from  the  casual  • 
herbage  of  the  fallows  or  canal  banks,  and 
to  employ  artificial  manure  would  be  re- 
garded by  those  sturdy  protectionists  as 
reproaching  heaven.  The  bullock,  useM 
for  the  plow,  is  the  only  animal  that 
linds  much  favor  with  the  bucolical  class 
of  the  "  flowery  kingdom."  The  sight  of 
a  well-compounded  dung-hill,  so  full  of 
hope  to  the  British  farmer,  is  unknown  to 
the  Chinese  hind !  he  goes  forth  into  the 
highways  and  to  the  borders  of  canals 
with  his  sons  and  his  slaves  to  pick  up  the 
offal  which  chance  throws  in  his  way :  the 
trimmings  of  his  hair  and  beard,  and  of 
those  of  his  household,  are  added  to  the 
heap :  he  hoards  the  refuse  and  off'-scour- 
ing  of  all  things  as  a  miser  hoards  his 
gold ;  and  feeds  his  glebe  with  supplies 
which  an  English  cottager  would  leave  on 
the  roadside.  Water,  indeed,  is  the  prin- 
cipal manure  employed  by  the  Chinese  ; 
and  since  the  rivers  fortimately  bring 
down  a  turbid  mass  of  alluvial  soil,  the 
harvests  generally  correspond  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  husbandman. 

The  amount  of  the  population  of  China 
has  been  differently  stated  in  the  course 
of  the  recent  debates  upon  the  Canton 
question,  and  a  facetious  contemporary 
has  suggested  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Cobden  should  be  sent  to  the  celestial 
kingdom,  and  not  allowed  to  return  before 
they  had  ascertained  whether  it  amounted 
to  two  or  to  three  hundred  millions.  The 
absence  of  these  gentlemen  might  be  in- 
definitely protracted,  if  their  restoration 
to  home  depended  upon  their  ability  to 
confute  or  verify  their  respective  asser- 
tions. The  census  in  China  is  drawn  up 
in  obedience  to  a  paternal  mandate  of  the 
emperor,  commanding  his  children  well 
and  truly  to  inform  him  of  the  number  of 
free  persons  in  their  households.  This 
mandate  is  dressed,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  chief  mandarin  of  a  province,  and 
by  him  circulated,  on  a  descending  scale, 
through  a  long  avenue  of  officials.  But 
the  national  vanity  of  the  Chinese  people 
is  said  to  interfere  greatly  with  the  accu- 
racy of  the  returns.  Sons,  inasmuch  as 
they  remain  always  under  the  patria  po- 
testas^  are  valuable  commodities  in  China, 
where  Professor  Malthus  has  not  a  single 
follower.  The  paterfamilias  accordingly 
is  rather  apt  to  exaggerate  than  underrate 


the  number  of  his  male  olive-branches. 
Next,  a  village  or  township  is  justly  vain 
of  reporting  to  the  fether  of  all  its  superi- 
ority in  population  to  the  next  hamlet,  and 
thus  is  also  under  a  temptation  to  make 
the  most  of  its  masculine  contents.  A 
district,  a  province — ^there  being  no  capi- 
tation-tax in  China — share  in  this  patri- 
archal emulation ;  and  the  emperor,  when 
the  account  is  laid  before  him,  perhaps  re- 
joices in  the  appearance  rather  than  the 
reality  of  his  wealth  in  children.  There 
can  be  no  hesitation  in  estimating  the  po- 
pulation of  China  at  between  200  and  300 
millions ;  and  in  describing  it,  in  spite  of 
the  practice  of  frequent  child-murder,  and 
of  occasional  dearth,  as  one  of  the  most 
thickly-peopled  regions  of  the  globe.  The 
government  of  a  family,  or  a  tribe,  by  the 
eldest  representative  of  their  original  pro- 
prietor, is  one  of  the  earliest  facts  in  his- 
tory, and  has  been  the  occasional  dream 
of  the  philosopher.  That  a  few  score  of 
persons,  whose  avocations  were  those  of 
herdsmen,  and  who  had  no  fixed  property 
in  land,  might  harmoniously  combine  un- 
der a  single  chieftain,  the  priest  of  their 
simple  worship,  and  the  arbiter  of  their 
temporary  disputes,  can  readily  be  oon- 
ceived. 

No  political  rivalry,  no  conflicting 
claims  of  property,  beyond  an  pgcasional 
controversy  about  rights  of  paisturage  or 
watering,  could  ruffle  the  surface  of  such  a 
community.  But  from  the  moment  when 
fields  began  to  be  divided  by  boundary- 
stones,  or  fenced  cities  to  be  built*,  the 
society  of  the  desert  became  an  impossi- 
bility, and  more  stringent  rules  of  gov- 
ernment were  required  to  protect  the 
weak,  and  keep  the  strong  in  awe.  The 
household  has  been  well  defined  bjr  Aris- 
totle as  the  germ  of  all  political  mstitu- 
tions ;  but  it  was,  in  his  conception,  their 
ultimate  analysis,  and  not  their  proper 
condition.  In  the  vast  steppes  of  Asia 
the  patriarchal  form  of  society  has  sub- 
sisted the  longest,  because  there  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  began  and  flou- 
rished continued  to  exist.  That  the  gov- 
ernment of  China  was  originally  imported 
from  the  tribes  on  its  north-western  fron- 
tier, there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  cities,  we 
shall  see  that  they  still  reflect,  in  many 
particulars,  their  prototype  —  a  Tartar 
camp.  But  the  anomaly  in  China  is,  that 
that  country  alone  has  preserved,  in  form 
and  pretensions,  at  least,  the  patriarchal 
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system,  although  for  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  its  inhabitants  have  ceased  to 
be  herdsmen  or  shepherds,  and  developed 
an  extremely  artificial  system  both  in  so- 
cial and  political  life.  The  fiction  is  ludi- 
crously inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  Chi- 
nese society.  From  the  humblest  head  of 
a  family  to  the  emperor  himself,  the  idea 
of  the  patria  potestcta  universally  prevails. 
The  sons  of  the  house  are  never  emanci- 
pated ;  the  jii8  paterrmm  expires  only 
with  the  patriarchal  life.  But  the  chief  or 
head-borough  of  a  village  is  also  the  re- 
puted father  of  all  its  inhabitants ;  and  he, 
m  his  turn,  is  in  locojilii  to  the  next  offi- 
cer of  the  district.  The  heads  of  the  dis- 
tiicts  look  up  to  the  provincial  governor 
as  their  father,  the  provincial  governor  to 
his  mandarin,  and  the  niadarius  stand  in 
the  relation  of  eldest  sons  to  the  su- 
preme fiither  of  the  nation.  Such  is  the 
theory — and  as  a  theory  it  wears  an  as- 
pect of  proportion  and  benevolence  which 
entitle  it  to  the  highest  respect.  But  such 
is  not  die  fiurt.  Virtually,  the  fether  of 
two  and  a  half  or  three  hundred  millions 
of  men  sits  above  them  as  a  conqueror,  is 
of  foreign  extraction,  is  goarded  by  aliens, 
and  like  the  Ctesars  of  Kome  and  Byzan- 
tium, depends  for  his  throne,  and  even  his 
personal  security,  upon  the  awe  which  he 
inspires,  upon  the  jealousies  he  foments 
among  his  subjects,  upon  the  activity  of 
his  spies,  upon  the  force  of  habit,  upon 
nearly  every  motive  exce])t  that  of  filial 
or  paternal  love.  Perhaps  the  system  of 
government  under  which  China  has  sub- 
sisted, and  indeed  fiourished,  is  the  most 
a^5tounding  monument  of  conscious  dupli- 
city on  record.  It  by  no  menus  follows 
that  if  the  rebellion  which  so  recently 
raged,  and  perhaps  still  rages  in  its  inte- 
rior, be  finally  triumphant,  and  terminate 
in  the  restoration  of  a  native  dynasty,  the 
patriarchal  theory  will  be  abolished.  Ex- 
emi)t  as  China  has  been  from  foreign  in- 
vasion, except  by  the  kindred  tribes  of 
Central  Asia,  it  has  been  frequently  the 
arena  of  sanguinary  civil  wars.  On  its 
plains  have  been  again  and  again  acted 
tragedies  of  as  deep  a  dye  as  the  wars 
which  destroyed  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne, as  the  civil  furies  of  the  Jacquerie 
and  the  Anabaptists,  or  as  the  struggles 
which  during  thirty  years  tore  in  pieces 
the  old  German  empire.  But  whether 
the  Mongols  or  the  Mantchous  establish- 
ed themselves  at  Nan-king,  or  whether 
native  pretenders  ascended  the  vacant 


throne,  the  reigning  emperor  of  China  han 
unifornily  assigned  the  benign  attributes 
of  a  father,  and  governed  his  people  as  an 
Arab  Shiek  governs  his  tnbe.  There 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  been,  in  all  ages,  a 
remarkable  energy  in  the  native  Chmese 
character,  enabling  it  to  overcome  its  con- 
querors, and  to  compel  or  persuade  them 
to  adopt  its  own  maxims  and  prejudices. 
The  isolation  and  arrogance  of  the  Chinese 
people  are  perhaps  the  results  of  its  suc- 
cess in  thus  "  taming  the  proud."  Situ- 
ated at  nearly  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
old  continent,  it  has  always  been  inviolate 
by  sea,  and  sundered  by  chains  of  moun- 
tains and  inhospitable  wastes  from  the 
civilized  races  of  India  and  the  West. 
They  have,  in  fact,  had  no  standard  by 
which  to  measure  themselves.  They  have 
invariably  tamed  the  strong  by  their  su- 
perior civilization ;  the  rumors  of  the  ci- 
vilized West,  which  reached  them  through 
travelers  like  the  Venetian,  Marco  Polo, 
or  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  later  date, 
would  inspire  them  with  more  contempt 
than  respect  for  what  they  heard  of  dis- 
tant lands.  The  little  republics  of  Italy, 
which  the  Venetian  envoy  might  describe 
to  their  learned  men,  would  appear  to  them 
in  the  light  of  petty  towns,  of  little  more 
consequence  than  the  lesser  cities  that 
lined  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River ;  and 
the  might  of  France  and  Spain,  whidi  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  might  recount  to  them, 
would  confirm  their  self-exaltation,  since 
their  armies  were  the  more  numerous,  their 
advance  in  the  arts  at  least  equal,  and  the 
area  of  their  land  would  contain  both  of 
these  vaunted  kingdoms,  and  leave  room 
and  verge  to  spare.  From  the  compla- 
cency with  which  they  regarded  tb^n- 
selves,  as  well  as  the  contempt  or  inoa- 
riosity  with  which  they  listened  to  the 
accounts  of  things  unseen,  the  Chinese  im- 
bibed the  obstinate  conservatism  of  their 
character.  A  great  and  an  understanding 
people,  they  argued,  were  our  ancestors. 
They  won  the  good  land  which  we  inha- 
bit ;  they  purged  it  of  wild  beasts,  and 
drained  off  its  superfluous  waters;  they 
planted  the  wilderness  with  com;  they 
lined  the  rivers  with  chains  of  flourishing 
cities ;  and  they  invented,  centuries  ago, 
arts  of  which  the  barbarians  are  only 
now  becoming  cognizant.  The  maxims 
by  which  they  ruled  themselves  we  will 
abide  by;  they  havd  made,  and  they 
will  keep  us,  powerful  and  prosperous. 
Surely  we  shall  do  well  to  depart  from 
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them  neither  to  the  light  hand  nor  to 
the  left. 
Externally  contemplated,  the  admmis- 


bnked  for  sorting  with  players,  another 
for  his  intemperate  habits,  a  third  for  his 
predilection  for  the  company  of  foreigners, 


trative  system  of  China  is  entitled  to  hi^  and  several  for  aspiring  to  be  more  wise 
respect,  and  is  indeed  as  laudable  and  |  than  their  forefathers.  A  pattern  empe- 
specious  as  any  system  of  pure  centraliza^  ■  ror,  who  gives  no  handle  to  rebuke,  has 
tion  can  be.  Neither  is  it  any  demerit ,'  no  easy  life  of  it ;  he  must  live  by  rule, 
that  public  opinion  is  entirely  excluded '  must  never  act  without  a  precedent ;  at 
from  It,  since  the  interference  or  even  the  certain  hours  be  grave,  at  certain  hours 
existence  of  public  opinion  is  an  idea  alien  j  merry;  and,  in  short,  entirely  forego  his 
from  the  Asiatic  mind.  If  the  emperor  j  volition  in  order  that  he  may  iminge 
be  a  roi  faineant^  his  indolence  or  imbe- !  upon  no  one  of  the  recorded  or  accredited 
cility  is  never  permitted  to  transpire,  for  '  practices  of  the  ancients, 
a  mayor  of  the  palace  or  a  regency  would  Some  of  the  inconveniences  of  eastern 
be  equaUy  shocking  and  incomprehensible  despotism  have  been  avoided  by  the  saga- 
to  his ^la/ subjects.  Deception,  however, :  city  of  those  who  planned  the  monarchal 
is  easy,  since  the  father  of  his  people  is  system  of  China.  There  is  no  hereditary 
impenetrably  veiled  from  their  sight ;  or,  j  succession  to  the  throne,  but  the  emperor 
if  revealed  to  them  on  some  solemn  festi- 1  chooses  one  among  the  members  of  the 


val,  is  beheld  from  such  a  distance  and 
with  such  awe  as  effectually  to  disguise 
his  lineaments.  From  him  radiate  power, 
honor,  and  instruction ;  and  to  him  return 


royal  house  to  fill  his  place  when  he  abdi- 
cates or  dies.  The  cnoice  of  a  successor 
has  generally  been  creditable  to  the 
chooser ;  and  if  now  and  then  honors  have 


obedience,  homage,  and  information.  In  !  changed  manners,  yet,  unless  flattery  has 
theory,the  emperlQt  is  accessible  to  the  peti- 1  obscured  their  actions,  the  priimartion  of 
tion  of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects ;  for  ashe  |  good  emperors  has  predominated.  Gene- 
is  assumed  to  be  the  universal  redresser  of:  rally,  however,  the  direct  and  collateral 
wrongs,  it  is  needful  he  should  be  made   scions  of  the  hnperial  houses  are  a  rude 


acquamted  with  every  grievance.     In  the- 
ory also,  as  he  is  the  fountain  of  wisdom. 


and  worthless  set,  whom  it  is  often  expe- 
dient to  disperse  and  ventilate  in  the  fron- 


he  must  be  preeminent  in  knowledge ;  his  ;  tier  provinces,  or  even  seclude  for  a  term 
daily  studies  are  in  the  books  of  the    of  jrears,  or  for  life,  from  the  court.     Go- 


learned,  and  the  words  of  his  lips  are  re- 
puted to  be  taken  down  by  his  attendants, 
and  stored  up  for  the  instruction  of  his 


casionally  we  find  the  Tartar  colonels  in- 
vesting a  member  of  the  royal  fiimily  with 
the  yellow  robe,  as  the  Praetorians  of  Rome 


successors.  As  the  patron  of  the  useful  i  arrayed  a  Caesar  with  the  purple.  But 
arts,  he  is  supposed  to  be  versed  in  the  '  these  deviations  from  the  ordiiifary  mode 
crafts  and  mysteries  of  his  subjects ;  and  i  of  appointment  are  rare;  nor  has  the  Chi- 
as  the  tillage  of  the  ground  is,  in  Chinese  nese  court,  though  by  no  means  unstained 
conceptions,  the  queen  of  the  arts,  the  j  with  crime,  ever  presented  such  bloody 
emperor  annually  inaugurates  the  seed-  scenes  as  have  so  freq^uently  disgraced  the 
time  of  the  year  by  opening  the  first  fur- ;  Mohammedan  seraghos  at  Bagdad,  Ispa- 
row.  He  is,  moreover,  chief  priest  as  well  ban,  or  Constantinople, 
as  king ;  and  while  he  tolerates  the  secta- 1  It  was  the  boast,  and  not  altogether  an 
ries  of  Buddh,  or  smiles  at  the  supersti-  empty  one,  of  the  first  French  revolution- 
tion  of  the  multitude,  he  is  the  only  me-  ists,  that  they  abolished  the  aristocracy  of 
diator  between  earth  and  heaven  whom  rank,  and  substituted  for  it  the  aristocracy 
the  state  recognizes.  With  all  these  attri- 1  of  talents.  In  so  doing,  however,  they 
butes,  he  is  not  beyond  the  voice  of  ad-  merely  introduced  into  Europe  the  long- 
monition  or  reproof.  A  board  of  censors  established  practice  of  China.  It  is,  per- 
is selected  from  the  gravest  men  of  his  ,  haps,  essential  to  the  complete  isolation  of 
kingdom  to  watch  his  actions  and  demea-  a  paternal  despotism  that  it  alone  shall  be 
nor ;  and  when  these  deviate  from  the  exalted,  and  iJl  beneath  it  depressed  to  a 
rules  of  the  sacred  books,  or  the  practice  common  leveL  Whatever  may  have  been 
of  his  imperial  ancestors,  it  is  the  bounden  the  cause  of  a  practice  so  specious  in 
duty  of  his  monitors,  even  if  it  be  at  peril   seeming,  the  effect  of  it  has  been  for  many 


of  their  lives,  to  reprehend  his  errors. 
The  office  of  censor  has  not  always  been  a 


centuries  to  secure  for  the  state  tbe  serv- 
ices of  the  ablest  and  most  leame^persons 


sinecure.    We  read  of  one  emperor  re-  in  the  realm.    Indeed,  but  for  such  ave- 
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nnes  to  preferment,  the  literati  of  China 
would  either  be  few  in  number,  or  puz- 
zled for  their  livelihood.  There  are  no 
barristers  and  no  clergymen,  and  the  me- 
dical profession  has  never  been  in  much 
repute.  A  government,  however,  which 
manages  all  the  aifairs  of  its  subjects,  has 
occasion  for  an  immense  staiF  of  employes; 
and  numerous  as  the  learaed  class  has 
ever  been  in  China,  it  has  seldom  been 
neglected  or  starved.  Education  is  com- 
mon, and  cheap ;  books  are  plentiful,  and 
easily  obtained  ;  and  as  every  student  may 
present  himself  for  examination  in  the 
Civil  Service  Department  with  the  certain- 
ty, if  he  be  not  plucked,  of  getting  some 
post  or  other,  no  one  can  reasonably  com- 
plain of  the  hardships  of  the  scholar's  life. 
"The  outside  barbarians"  are  indeed  only 
now  taking  a  leaf  out  of  Chinese  books 
in  their  competitive  examinations  for  pub- 
lic employments.  From  the  learned  class, 
and  from  such  members  of  it  as  have  high- 
ly distinguished  themselves  at  the  exam- 
inations, the  Minister  of  Justice,  Finance, 
Police,  and  Public  Instruction  are  selected ; 
nor  is  any  preference  displayed  for  birth 
or  rank,  even  though  the  blood  of  Confu- 
cius flow  in  a  candidate's  veins. 

The  order  and  constitution  of  the  various 
governmental  boards  imply  a  well  organ- 
ized system  of  administration,  by  which  the 
privileges  of  the  ruler  are  secured,  while 
the  claims  of  the  people  are  not  over- 
looked. The  supreme  direction  of  affairs 
is  intrusted  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
Cabinet  of  Pekin.  It  is  designated  the 
"Inner  Court,"  and  forms  the  Cabmet 
Council,  the  members  of  which  are  the 
Ta-hyo-si,  or  ministers  of  states.  The 
Privy  Council,  like  that  of  England,  is 
never  assembled  except  on  very  urgent 
occasions.  It  consists  of  the  members  of 
the  "  Inner  Court,"  and  the  presidents  of 
the  Supreme  Tribunals,  with  their  assessors 
and  secretaries.  The  Supreme  Tribunals 
are  six  in  number:  1.  JA-pxc^  the  Board 
of  Ranks  and  Dignities — the  Herald's 
College  taking  precedence  in  China,  where 
politeness  is  an  art,  and  precedence  a  grave 
consideration,  over  every  other  depart- 
ment of  government.  2.  SorpUy  the 
Board  of  Revenue.  3.  Li-pti^  the  Board 
of  Forms  and  Ceremonies — ^not  less  impor- 
tant or  less  occupied,  in  a  nation  so  formal 
and  ceremonious  as  the  Chinese,  than  the 
Home  Ofiice  in  Downing-strcet.  4.  Sing- 
JE>?^,  the  Board  of  Penal  Law.  5.  Kong-pu^ 
the  Board  of  Public  Work.    The  Sinen- 


sian  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  has  no  sinecure,  for 
the  .roads  and  canals,  Le,^  a  fifth  of  the 
area  of  the  empire,  come  ^vithin  his  de- 
partment, not  to  speak  of  the  imperial 
"  woods  and  forests,"  and  some  hundreds 
of  fortified  towns.  6.  Ping-pu^  the  Mill- 
tarv  Board,  for  which  Commissioner  Bow- 
ring  seems  likely  to  cut  out  some  extra 
work. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  more  at 
length  upon  the  particular  functions  of 
these  boards,  and  we  must  pass  on  to  some 
general  remarks  upon  the  character  of 
Chinese  administration.  Much  looks  well 
on  paper,  which  in  practice  works 
wi-etchedly ;  and  fair  as  is  the  aspect  of 
centralization,  in  substance  it  is  often  the 
most  grinding  of  tyrannies.  "  Let  a  man," 
says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  "  consider  the 
office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  the 
world  hath  not  wherewith  to  compare 
with  %it  in  dignity."  Nevertheless,  in 
practice,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  is  often,  as 
IS  noted  in  "Hudibraa,"  "an  owl,"  and 
commits  himself  in  signing  the  commit- 
ment of  others.  This  deeply-organized 
system  is  not  trusted  by  its  employers. 
Divide  et  impera  is  a  maxim  of  govern- 
ment as  familiar  to  the  Chinese  as  it  was  to 
the  Roman  Caesars.  In  the  Mgher  de- 
partments, power  is  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  ruling  Taitars  and  the  sub- 
jugated Chinese.  Each  of  the  administra- 
tive bodies  is  made  a  check  upon  the  other, 
and  all  are  subject  to  the  open  or  secret 
supervision  of  censors,  who  address  their 
reports  directly  to  the  emperor.  The 
same  principle  of  division  extends  to  the 
inferior  offices  in  the  c^ipital,  and  to  the 
provinces.  Each  province  has  its  Tsonff- 
to,  or  Viceroy,  and  its  Saiv-fa^  or  Gover- 
nor, who  are  equal  in  authority,  though 
not  in  rank,  since  precedence  is  always 
accorded  to  the  Tartars.  In  all  differ- 
ences, appeal  must  be  made  to  Gsesar 
alone ;  and  his  imperial  mind  is  according- 
ly the  general  depository  of  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  his  deputies  and  represent- 
atives. 

It  might  be  thought,  indeed,  that  Jere- 
my Bentham  derived  his  idea  of  a  panop- 
ticon prison  from  the  theoretical  position 
of  the  Chinese  autocrat.  In  Bentham^ 
penitentiaries,  some  one  man  was  to  be  so 
placed  as  to  discern  from  a  center,  whence 
every  cell  radiated,  the  occupations  and 
even  the  countenances  of  all  the  prisoners. 
The  "  sun  of  heaven"  is  in  like  manner 
supposed    able   to   discern   whatever   is 
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fassing  in  any  part  of  his  vast  dominions, 
n  theory  he  reads  every  ^petition,  and 
examines  every  report;  in  theory  he  re- 
turns the  answer,  and  supplies  the  margin- 
al correction.  In  theory,  also,  he  is 
the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  the  kingdom,  the 
Head  of  the  Police,  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies^  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  since 
he  is  supposed— ^/i^n^  simul  creduntque 
— to  inspect  the  journals  of  every  one 
of  his  administrative  boards.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  position  recommend 
to  the  Chinese  emperor  the  jealous  policy 
of  Tiberius.  Every  three  years  he  changes 
the  posts  of  all  his  officers  of  state,  sum- 
mons them  to  his  presence  at  the  com- 
mencement and  the  close  of  their  appoint- 
ment, detains  their  sons  as  hostages  in 
their  absence,  requires  from  them  a  true 
and  faithful  account  of  their  administra- 
tion, and  surrounds  them  with  spies  so 
long  as  they  are  in  office.  These  endless 
precautions  are  indeed  a  corollary  from 
the  patriarchal  form  of  government.  Suf- 
ficient for  a  tribe,  it  is  not  extensive  enough 
for  a  province,  much  less  for  an  empire ; 
and  the  shortness  of  the  royal  arms  is  sup- 
plied by  a  complicated  machinery  of  check 
and  counter-check. 

We  have  now  rapidly  glanced  at  the 
agricultural  population,  the  learned  class, 
and  the  administrative  system  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire  :  but  our  review  of  its  indus- 
trial resources  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out a  survey  of  its  rivers,  its  canals,  and 
the  myriads  who  occupy  their  business 
beside  those  inland  waters.  To  her  rivers, 
China  is  chiefly  indebted  for  her  vast 
population,  and  general  fertility.  Among 
a  number  of  important  streams,  &omc  of 
which  exhaust  themselves  in  vast  lakes, 
while  others  flow  onward  to  the  sea,  the 
"  Yellow  River"  {H6ang-ho)  and  the 
"Son  of  the  Ocean"  {Yaiig-tae-kiang) 
bear  prceminencie.  These  two  magnifi- 
cent streams,  whose  rise  and  destination 
are  nearly  similar,  descend  rapidly  from 
the  great  table-land  of  Asia,  are  presently 
forced  by  the  mountain-ranges  to  describe 
two  immense  and  opposite  semicircles,  are 
separated  at  one  point  of  their  course  by 
an  interval  of  1100  miles,  and  appear  des- 
tined to  lose  themselves  respectively,  the 
latter  in  the  tropical  seas,  the  former  in 
the  icy  deserts  of  Mongolia.  But  sudden- 
ly recalled,  as  if  by  an  irresistible  remem- 
brance of  their  original  brotherhood,  from 
their  wide  gyrations,  they  converge  from 


the  north  and  south,  and  terminate  their 
long  wanderings  m  the  Eastern  Sea,  only 
110  miles  apart  from  each  other.  These, 
its  natural  arteries,  aided  as  they  are  by 
innumerable  tributaries  and  satellites, 
would  alone  confer  upon  China  an  almost 
unrivaled  chain  of  water-communication. 
But  the  hand  of  man  has  seconded  the 
bounty  of  nature,  and  connected  by  a  net- 
work of  canals  the  rivers  and  their  feed- 
ers. In  this  respect,  nor  "Babylon," 
with  its  artificial  nvulets,  nor  "  great  Al- 
Cairo,"  with  its  Nile-sluices,  is  worthy  to 
compete  with  China.  The  greatest  of 
these  canals,  including  its  bends  and  el- 
bows, is  more  than  720  miles  in  length. 
For  the  first  three  hundred  miles,  it  flows 
through  a  level  waste,  which  presents  few 
obstacles  to  the  engineer;  but  as  it  ap- 
proaches, and  after  it  proceeds  north- 
ward of  Nan-kin,  it  pierces  hills,  it  is 
borne  over  undulating  plains  upon  sub- 
structions of  earth  and  brickwork,  it  pass- 
es through  a  chain  of  lakes,  and  intersects 
innumerable  rivulets.  Its  original  pur- 
pose was  to  connect  the  "Son  of  the 
Ocean"  with  the  "  Yellow  River,"  but  as 
the  empire  extended  its  limits,  it  became 
necessary  to  elongate  the  great  connecting 
link  of  its  provinces.  In  contemplating 
this  artificial  highway,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  avoid  comparison  of  it  with  the  great 
roads  which,  under  the  Caesars,  ran  almost 
in  a  straight  line  from  Syene  in  the  south 
of  Egypt,  and  York  in  the  north  of* 
Britannia  Bomana,  to  the  Milliarium  in 
the  Forum,  grasping,  as  it  were,  in  one 
wide  embrace,  the  Celts  of  Thule  and  the 
"  dusk  faces"  of  "  Nilotic  Meroe." 

Nor  needs  China  to  shrink  from  the 
comparison,  although  hitherto  Iter  "  Regi- 
na  viarum"  has  remained  uncelebrated. 
Apart  from  the  engineering  difficulties 
that  have  been  surmounted  in  their  con- 
struction, her  canals  are  a  proud  monu- 
ment of  useful  as  well  as  arduous  toil. 
They  convey  the  produce  of  the  empire 
from  one  province  to  another ;  redeem 
from  absolute  or  partial  sterility  many 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  productive 
soil ;  connect  her  present  remote  capital 
with  the  very  heart  of  the  realm ;  afford 
employment  to  a  dense  population;  and 
transport  swiftly  and  economically  the 
heralds  or  the  troops  of  the  central 
government.  Nor,  although  their  course 
IS  generally  uniform,  is  the  spectacle  from 
their  banks  void  of  interest,  or  even,  at 
times,  of  picturesque  beauty. 
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"At  certain  periods  of  the  year  all 
Egypt  is  on  the  water,"  is  the  remark  of 
a  historian,  who  had  just  witnessed  the 
great  Saitic  festival  of  Isis.  Had  he  visit- 
ed China,  Herodotus  might  have  said 
that  many  hundred  thousand  of  its  inhabit- 
ants rarely  set  foot  on  dry  land.  The 
amount  of  river-craft  employed  by  the 
government  alone,  in  the  collection  of 
taxes  in  kind,  is  enormous.  Ten  thousand 
imperial  barges  ply  up  and  down  the  im- 
perial canal  and  its  lateral  branches,  re-' 
ceiving  and  depositing  in  the  public  gra- 
naries the  rice  and  grain  due  to  the 
exchequer.  The  salt-trade,  a  government 
monoply,  requires  nearly  as  many ;  a  vast 
number  is  also  occupied  in  conveymg  from 
one  place  to  another  the  copper  currency, 
as  well  as  the  lighter  or  more  luxurious 
articles  of  commerce  which  pay  tithes — 
cotton,  silks,  etc.,  raw  and  manufactured. 
A  boat  in  China,  as  in  some  parts  of  Hol- 
land, is  frequently  the  house  of  the  family, 
in  which  its  members  are  bom,  brought 
up,  arrive  at  man's  estate,  marry,  and  die 
in  old  age.  An  infinite  number  of  trades 
is  carried  on  in  these  floating  workshops ; 
and  in  ascending  or  descending  the  rivers 
and  canals,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  meet 
the  blacksmith's  forge  and  the  carpenter's 
yard  amid  a  flotilla  of  fishermen,  fowlers, 
and  washarmen.  This  water-population 
is,  indeed,  among  the  causes  of  the  gene- 
ral indisposition  of  the  Chinese,  until  a 
•comparatively  recent  period,  to  emigrate. 
The^jhabitable  area  of  the  country  is  near- 
ly doubled ;  the  land  not  overburthened 
by  occupants  is  left  free  for  tillage,  and 
some  01  the  inconveniences  of  a  dense 
population  are  avoided  by  the  facility  of 
moving  easily  from  place  to  place.  The 
occupations  of  the  fishermen  and  fowlers 
of  China,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  class 
which  attends  the  droves  or  flocks  of 
domestic  water-fowl  for  the  market,  are 
described  in  the  most  trivial  works  on 
China ;  but  the  attraction  of  its  towns  and 
cities  to  the  banks  of  its  canals  and  rivers 
has  not  been  so  generally  noticed.  To- 
ward the  central  parts  of  the  country, 
near  the  points  where  the  Hoang-ho  and 
the  Yang't8e-kla7ig  intersect  the  groat 
canal,  the  shores  on  either  side  are  covered, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  which,  from  a  little 
distance,  seem  to  form  one  uninterrupted 
avenue  of  streets.  The  picturesque  cha- 
racter of  the  scene  is  enhanced  by  the  vast 
number  of  light  stone  bridges,  of  one,  two, 


or  three  arches ;  and  on  certain  festivals  of 
the  year  these  long  vistas  of  buildines, 
brilliantly  illuminated,  cast  upon  the  in- 
tervening waters  the  varied  hues  of 
mvriads  of  colored  lanterns. 

As  seen  from  without,  the  aspect  of  a 
Chinese  city,  although  strange  or  grotesque 
to  European  eyes,  is  by  no  means  un- 
picturesque  ;  since  the  inhabitants  delight 
in  brightly-painted  houses,  and  the  forms 
of  their  domestic  architecture  are  not  un- 
graceful. Within  the  gates,  however, 
three  of  the  senses  are  offended — ^by  the 
disorder  and  often  the  dilapidation  of  the 
houses  and  thoroughflires,  by  the  incessant 
and  discordant  din  of  the  multitude,  and 
by  the  universal  filth  and  evil  smells.  The 
original  type  of  a  Chinese  city  was  the 
nomad  camp  of  their  ancestors,  and  to 
this  day  the  great  cities — Pekin,  Nankin, 
and  Canton — ^reflect  the  image  of  an  ex- 
tomi)orary  encampment.  The  houses  are 
low,  with  carved,  overhanging  roo& ;  no 
chimneys  or  mansions  of  three  or  four 
stories  high  break  the  monotonous  line  of 
the  streets;  while  from  nearly  every 
dwelling,  as  from  the  booths  in  a  fair, 
protrude  poles,  fla^  and  gayl^^-colored 
streamers  or  placards.  The  eye  is  pained 
and  bewildered  by  the  glare  of  the  gild- 
mg,  the  varnish,  and  the  painting  of  the 
shop-fronts ;  by  the  bright  colors  of  the 
lanterns  of  horn,  muslin,  silk,  and  paper, 
that  adorn  the  houses  or  span  the  streets; 
and  by  the  numberless  pictorial  inscrip- 
tions which,  parading  the  articles  on  sale, 
assure  the  passengers  that  ^^  we  don't 
cheat  here."  The  ear  is  equally  tortured 
and  confused  by  the  universal  hubbub 
that  prevails  "  from  morn  to  dewy  eve ;" 
by  the'  indescribable  noise  of  tinkers, 
cobblers,  and  blacksmiths,  plying  their 
several  trades  in  little  portable  shops,  and 
proclaiming  shrilly  (for  the  Chinese,  not 
less  than  the  Arabs,  are  peuple  criard) 
their  superior  skill  and  theur  low  charges. 
Buying,  selling,  and  bartering,  are  all  and 
each  conducted  in  soprano  tones;  and 
the  sotto  voce  composure  of  customer  and 
shopman  across  an  English  counter  would 
seem  to  a  Chinese  tradesman  utterly  nn- 
business-like.  In  joy  or  in  sorrow  they 
are  equally  clamorous.  Nothing  is  so 
noisy  as  a  wedding,  unless  it  be  a  raneral; 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  carrying 
home  a  bride  or  a  corpse  causes  the 
greater  turmoil  or  obstruction  in  the 
streets.  The  Chinese  policemen  are  not 
deficient  in  vigilance,  and  the   prompt 
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punishments  which  the  sitting  magistrates 
inflict  is  of  a  kind  seldom  received  in 
silence.  But  neither  the  officere  nor  the 
ministers  of  justice  are  potent  enough  to 
clear  the  streets,  or  to  mipose  even  mo- 
mentary calm  on  the  passengers.  A  dead 
lock,  indeed,  is  often  more  than  a  daily 
occurrence.  A  string  of  camels  encoun- 
ters a  drove  of  heavily-laden  bullock- 
wains,  or  a  line  of  mules  bending  under 
pack-saddles.  At  the  same  instant  there 
IS  a  shout  of  "room"  for  a  magistrate  and 
his  lictors,  not  unattended  with  the  crack- 
ing of  whips  and  a  hail  of  bamboos.  A 
funeral  and  a  maniage  procession  have 
got  mixed  together,  and  the  squalling 
rausjc  of  the  bridal  party  is  not  inappro- 
priately accompanied  by  the  dismal  howl- 
ing of  the  mourners.  Jugglers,  conjurors, 
mountebanks,  quack-doctors,  musicians, 
and  players,  all  contribute  their  several 
quotas  to  a  Babel  which  might  justify  a 
second  dispersion  of  mankind ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  wilderness  of  discord  is  con- 
stantly heard  the  twanging  noise  of  the 
barber's  tweezers,  like  the  jarring  sound 
of  a  cracked  Jew's-harp.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  senses  of  the  inhabitants  that  the 
setting  sun  terminates  this  chaos.  The 
Chinese  are  not  minions  of  the  moon. 
"  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer"  is  duly 
appreciated  by  them  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
evening  shades  prevail,  the  silence  of  the 
streets  is  broken  only  by  the  tramp  of 
watchmen,  or  the  howling  of  importunate 
dogs. 

The  strength  of  the  Chinese  empire 
consist  in  the  ability  of  its  people  to  labor, 
in. their  industrial  habits,  and  their  apti- 
tude for  organization ;  and  we  might, 
perhaps,  altogether  omit  from  our  survey 
a  notice  of  its  military  and  naval  forces. 
In  regular  warfere  we  have  probably  little 
or  nothing  to  apprehend  from  any  forces 
which  they  can  at  present  bring  against 
us,  either  on  the  limd  or  on  the  ocean ; 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  although 
undisciplined  and  ill-armed,  they  are  not 
deficient  in  personal  courage;  that  they 
are  blindly  attached  to  their  own  country 
and  institutions ;  that,  in  case  of  a  general 
war,  they  will  be  contending  on  their  own 
soil,  and  with  the  zeal  inspired  by  their 
fanatical  hatred  of  strangers,  against  a 
handful  of  enemies;  and  that  their  reserves 
of  men  and  magazines  will  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  our  numbers  or  resources. 
Because  a  speedy  termination  of  our  pre- 
sent quarrel  is  probable,  it  should  not  be 


overlooked  that  a  tedious  and  obstinate 
war  is  not  impossible.     Neither  have  we 
any  right  to  account  among  our  advan- 
tages the  accidental  circumstance  that  at 
this  moment  China  is  an  empire  divided 
against  itself.    It  is  one  thing  to  have 
taken  up  arms  against  a  reigning  dynasty: 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  rebels  will 
therefore  be  our  allies.    The  doom  of  the 
Greek  empire  was  more  than  once  averted 
by  the  returning  loyalty  of  the  provincials 
on  the  approach  of  a  common  enemy;  ahd 
though  the  prefectures  of  Thrace  and 
Illyricum  resisted  the  imperial  rescripts, 
and  even  profaned  by  defeats  the  majesty 
of  the  Comneni,  they  rallied  around  their 
emperor  as  soon  as  the  crescent  actually 
menaced  the  safety  of  the  cross.    What- 
ever may  bo  the  present  weakness  of 
China,  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  final 
estate  of  the  Greek  empire.    The  obedi- 
ence of  some  of  its  provinces  may  be  sus- 
pended for  a  while,  but  they  have  not  been 
violently  torn  from  it,  and  apportioned 
among  aliens.    The  Tartar  dynasty  may 
be  approacliing  its  dissolution,  but  the 
integrity  of  the  Chinese  empire,  as  regards 
adverse  possession  against  foreigners,  re- 
mains intact.    We  are  too   imperfectly 
informed  of  the  causes  of  the  Chinese 
rebellion  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon 
its  origin,  or  to  speculate  upon  its  issue. 
But  whetever  these  may  have  been — 
whether  one  of  the  religious  movements 
which  at  certain  eras  have  shaken  the 
thrones  of  the  East,  or  mere  impatience 
of  misgovemment,  or  a  revival  oi  loyalty 
to  th€  race  of  Ming — there  is  no  symptom 
that  either  the  Chinese  people  are  more 
ready  than  formerly  to  amalgamate  with 
strangers,  or  instigated  to  rebel  by  any 
leaven  of  discontent  infused  into  them  by 
Christian  missionaries.    If  the  rebels,  in- 
deed, as  has  been  sometimes  surmised, 
have  attained  to  a  dim  knowledge  of  the 
faith  of  the  West,  they  more  probably 
regard  it  as  an  auxiliary  to  their  own 
sacred  books  than  as  a  motive  for  raising 
the  banner  of  Christ  against  the  orthodox 
followers  of  Confucius. 

Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty,  who  was  so  scan- 
dalized by  the  bows  and  arrows  of  the 
Children  of  the  Mist  among  the  civilized 
weapons  of  Montrose's  host,  would  have 
been  still  more  shocked  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Chinese  aniiy.  The  matchlocks  now 
in  use  among  them  are  the  old  Portuguese 
matchlock  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  our  "old 
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Brown  Bess"  that  "  Brown  Bess"  bears 
to  the  Minie  ritle.  The  Tartars,  mostly 
cavalry,  are  soldiers  by  profession.  Their 
arms  are  bows  and  broad  scimitars ;  and 
in  comparison  with  the  cmnbrons  and 
uncertam  matchlock,  the  bow  is  not  to  be 
despised.  The  scimitar  is  worn  on  the 
left  side,  like  a  gentlemanly  and  christian 
sword ;  but  it  does  not,  like  that  append- 
age, dangle  at  the  hams  of  its  wearer ; 
neither  is  it  ever  carried  jauntily  upon  his 
arm,  but  protrudes  forward  shockingly, 
and  is  drawn  by  carrying  the  right  hand 
behind  the  back;  for  the  prudent  Tartar 
is  of  opinion  that  to  draw  it  from  the  front 
of  his  body  would  expose  his  arm  to  an 
adversary.  Of  these  Tartar  forces,  which 
are  the  elite  of  the  Chinese  army,  there 
are  eight  brigades,  or  "  banners."  The 
native  soldiers  are  for  the  most  part  a 
militia,  who  performed  many  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  ffarde  civiqiie:  and  as  they  are 
permitted  to  follow  their  peaceful  avoca- 
tions during  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
year,  they  possess  about  as  military  an 
aspect  as  citizen  soldiers  usually  wear. 
Their  ordinary  employments  are,  to  guard 
the  city  gates,  to  carry  Government  ex- 
presses, to  act  as  custom-house  officers  at 
the  military  stations  along  the  roads, 
rivers,  and  canals ;  and  to  aid  the  civil 
magistracy  as  policemen.  In  dress  and 
api)earance  they  resemble  the  valiant  su- 
pernumeraries who  represent  in  provincial 
theaters  the  armies  of  Richard  or  Rolla. 
Their  hehnets  are  made  of  paper  ;  their 
boots  of  a  coarse  satin ;  and  their  unifoim 
consists  of  a  wadded  ffo>vn  and  a  quilted 
petticoat.  Instead  of  a  military  salute, 
they  acknowledge  the  presence  of  an 
officer  by  falling  on  their  knees ;  and  in 
warm  weather  they  ply  their  fans  as  assi- 
duously as  any  dowager  duchess  in  an 
opera-box  in  July.  The  Government  has 
occasionally  betrayed  misgivings  of  the 
effect  of  these  military  phenomena  upon 
barbarians.  There  was  great  anxiety  that 
Lord  Amherst  should  report  favorably  to 
Britannic  Majesty  of  the  martial  bearing 
of  the  "  celestial  host."  "  Throucrh  the 
whole  route,"  proclahned  an  imperial  re- 
script, "  take  care  that  the  soldiers  have 
their  armor  fresh  and  shining,  and  their 
weapons  disposed  in  a  commanding  style, 
and  their  attitude  be  diirnified  and  foiTni- 
dable."  The  authorities,  however,  can 
not  be  accused  of  indifference  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  soldiers,  at  least  if  they  have 
the  luck  to  fall  in  battle.    The  body  of 


an  officer  is  burnt,  and  his  ashes,  with  his 
armor,  and  a  pompous  eulogy,  are  sent  to 
his  friends ;  the  bow  and  sword  of  a  com- 
mon soldier  are  transmitted  to  his  family ; 
rewards  are  distributed;  and  honorable 
mention  of  the  deceased  made  in  the 
Pekin  Gazette. 

The  numerical  force  of  the  military  and 
naval  establishment  of  China  is,  like  its 
population,  enormous,  since  all  males  are 
enrolled  for  service  at  a  certain  age.  This 
levy  e?i  masse^  indeed,  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
called  for ;  and  extraordinary  contingen- 
cies, such  as  insurrection  in  the  provinces, 
or  the  suppression  of  bands  of  robbers,  are 
met  by  extraordinary  levies  in  the  immedi- 
ate or  adjoining  districts.  The  present 
rebellion  has  summoned  more  men  mto  the 
field  than  any  former  period  of  the  reign- 
ing dynasty ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
imperial  army  has  been  greatly  thinned  by 
desertion  to  the  banners  of  the  insurgents. 
With  that  care  for  family  life  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Government,  many  exemp- 
tions are  granted  from  military  service. 
An  only  son,  or  a  son  who  supports  his 
infirm  parents,  are  both  exempt ;  and  the 
jus  liberinn  also  prevails,  since  the  father 
of  a  numerous  family  of  sons  is  deemed  to 
have  discharged  his  share  of  duty  to  the 
commonwealth.  In  a  country  where  the 
means  of  living  are  cheap  and  abundant, 
and  the  simple  accouterments  of  war  are 
those  of  home  fabric,  and  of  an  ordinary 
kind,  the  cost  of  arming  and  maintaining 
a  numerous  militia  is  comparatively  slight; 
and  without  seriously  taxing  his  finances, 
the  emperor  can  bring  into  the  field  a 
host  at  least  as  numerous  as  the  kingdoms 
of  France  and  Prussia  united.  But  num- 
ber would  be  the  only  point  of  resem- 
blance, since,  in  action,  a  few  European 
regiments  would  be  able  to  discomfit  the 
largest  array  of  the  celestial  empire. 

To  an  invader  from  Europe,  the  naval 
force  of  China  is  less  formidaole  even  than 
its  army.  In  nothing,  indeed,  has  the  con- 
servative spirit  of  the  people  displayed  it- 
self more  strikingly  than  in  its  naval  archi- 
tecture. With  a  coast  extending  nearly 
2500  miles — with  a  few  capacious  and, 
with  the  aid  of  art,  almost  impregnable, 
harbors — and  with  an  unsurpassed  inland 
water-communication,  the  Chinese  have 
made  little  or  no  progress  in  navigation 
8ince  the  fourteenth  century.  Five  hun- 
dred years  after  Marco  Polo  described 
their  marine.  Lord  Macartney  saw  in  their 
ports  the  very  same  kind  of  awkward,  an 
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tiquated,  and  unwieldy  vessels ;  and  the 
accounts  of  recent  travelers  confirm  the 
description  of  Lord  Macartney.  Their 
anchors  are  still  of  wood  ;  their  ropes  and 
sails  of  bamboo ;  and  law  or  unalterable 
prejudice  still  prescribes  the  form  of  the 
stem  and  the  Midder,  and  the  number  of 
compartments  in  the  hold.  Their  military 
navy  is  indeed  unworthy  of  the  name ;  it 
is  a  mere  flotilla,  whose  principal  occupa- 
tion is  that  of  transports  for  soldiers,  or 
revenue-cutters — and  the  Admiralty  at 
Pekin  has  frequently  been  brought  to  the 
disgraceful  necessity  of  taking  into  its  pay 
a  few  serviceable  pirate  schooners,  or  sub- 
mit to  the  blockading  and  pillage  of  its 
own  harbors.  The  boats  and  barges  built 
for  internal  commerce  are,  however,  al- 
though sufficiently  antiquated  and  heavy 
sailers,  commodious  when  compared  with 
the  Government  navy.  Their  form  is  also 
in  some  measure  attributable  to  the  pur- 
poses which  they  serve,  and  to  the  pecu- 
liar waters  on  which  they  ply.  For,  in- 
asmuch as  a  barge  is  often  a  dwelling- 
house,  its  deck  and  hold  must  be  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  housekeeping,  and  con- 
tain a  kitchen  and  numerous  sleeping 
apartments,  besides  coops  for  poultry  and 
pens  for  cattle.  The  passage-boats  on  the 
Grand  Canal  aflbrd  the  best  specimens  of 
Chinese  naval  architecture :  and  these  are 
built  afler  a  pattern  suited  to  the  depth 
and  velocity  of  the  stream,  and  the  width 
of  the  locks  and  flood-gates  that  regulate 
its  level.  As  the  activity  and  material 
wealth  of  China  are  most  advantageously 
seen  at  the  point  where  its  two  great 
rivers  intersect  the  canal,  so  this  is  also 
the  most  favorable  point  from  whence  to 
contemplate  its  large,  and  small,  and  infi- 
nitely-varied river-crafl.  For  here  may 
be  seen,  in  motion,  or  at  rest  upon  the 
waters,  a  forest  of  masts  and  an  almost  in- 
extricable maze  of  vessels,  from  the  im- 
perial junk  to  the  tiny  pleasure-boat,  glid- 
mg  with  the  stream,  or  working  up  against 
it  by  oars,  sails,  and  wheels,  adorned  with 
grotesque  effigies  of  dragons,  lions,  and 
heraldic  monsters,  and  decorated  with  the 
profusion  of  gilding  and  bright  paint  so 
dear  to  the  eyes  of  every  bom  Cathaian. 
As  this  point  of  intersection,  where  the 
multitudes  of  river-loving  China  most  do 
congregate,  is  by  no  means  inaccessible 
to  English  steamers,  we  suspect  that  an 
English  Plenipotentiary,  who  should  pre- 
sent his  credentials  there,  backed  by  a 
few  gun-boats  and  a  reserve  in  the  offing 


of  a  man-of war  or  two,  would  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  obtaining  a  soft 
answer  and  substantial  concession  from 
the  Government,  than  if  he  wend  his  way 
to  Pekin,  and  demand  a  conference  with 
the  "  Yellow  King." 

A  land  so  permeated  by  navigable 
waters  may  be  not  difficult  to  assail,  but 
it  is  also  proportionally  easy  to  defend. 
Across  eveiy  canal,  every  river  and  its 
tributaries,  a  boom,  a  chain,  or  a  strong 
breastwork  of  boats  may  be  drawn,  and  a 
succession  of  tedious,  if  not  very  formida- 
ble, obstacles  erected  against  an  invader. 
But  the  impediments  to  be  overcome 
would  not  always  be  such  as  may  be  di- 
rectly confronted.  The  flanks  and  rear  of 
an  advancing  armament  would  be  inces- 
santly harassed  from  every  point  where  a 
cutting  or  a  natural  stream  enters  the 
great  highway  of  the  waters ;  and  indif- 
ferent as  Chinese  naval  gunnery  may  be, 
it  is  not  quite  innocuous,  and  would  atone 
in  some  measure  for  defective  skill  by 
overwhelming  numbers.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  the  population  of  Canton  may 
be  peculiarly  arrogant  and  averse  to  fo- 
reigners. But  the  whole  mass  of  the  na- 
tion is  leavened  with  hatred  and  jealousy 
of  strangers,  and  convinced  that  "  the  pe- 
culiar people,"  protected  as  it  has  been 
by  the  isolation  of  centuries,  has  nothing 
to  gain,  and  much  to  lose  from  the  advent 
and  innovations  of  the  outside  barbarians. 
The  very  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  would 
render  them  capable  of  war  to  the  knife. 

The  defenses  of  a  country  are  natural 
or  artificial ;  and  China,  in  some  degree, 
combines  the  physical  advantages  of  a 
mountainous  region  with  the  native  re- 
sources of  a  fen-land.  In  the  long  line  of 
internal  navigation  between  Canton  and 
the  capital,  the  traveler  enoouuters  every 
variety  of  surface  disposed  in  yast  homo- 
geneous masses.  For  many  days  his 
course  will  be  through  an  unbroken  plain, 
stretching  on  all  sides  to  the  horizon,  and 
diversified  only  by  tall  pagodas,  or  by  the 
artificial  mounds  where  the  dead  repose. 
For  as  many  days  he  will  be  encircled  by 
lofly  and  barren  rocks,  and  descend 
through  their  passes  upon  lakes,  swamps, 
and  morasses.  It  is  doubtful,  so  little  is 
really  known  of  the  interior  of  this  vast 
country,  whether  the  population  be  equal- 
ly diffused  over  its  surface,  or  collected 
in  masses  around  the  great  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  south  and  north. 
The  accounts  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 
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and  of  the  Dutch  envoy,  Van  Braam,  are 
so  dissimilar  to  each  other  that  they  might 
be  supposed  to  relate  to  two  opposite  re- 
gions. The  Dutch  embassy  set  out  in 
whiter,  when  the  canals  were  frozen,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  carried 
overland  in  small  bamboo  chairs.  For 
eight  or  ten  miles  together  there  was  no 
visible  trace  of  culture,  nor  habitation  of 
any  kind.  Huge  shallow  lagoons  covered 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil;  until  they 
had  crossed  the  Yellow  River,  no  trackis 
of  wheel-carriages  marked  out  the  roads ; 
the  streams  when  not  fordable  were 
crossed  on  bamboo  rafts ;  the  few  towns  and 
villages  which  they  passed  were  crum- 
bling to  decay ;  and  an  indigent  and  op- 
pressed people  possessed  neither  the  means 
nor  the  w^ish  to  be  hospitable.  The  Jo- 
suits  saw  the  land  at  a  more  &vorable  sea- 
son, or  visited  happier  districts  of  it. 
They  describe  the  dry  plains  of  Petcheli 
and  Shantung  as  abounding  with  cotton, 
and  many  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse ;  the 
more  varied  surface  of  Kiang-nan  as  fer- 
tile in  wheat  and  millet,  in  the  yellow  cot- 
ton-plant aiid  mulberry-trees,  and  yield- 
ing abundant  supplies  of  the  luxuries  as 
well  as  the  necessaries  of  Ufe.  Even  the 
swamps  and  morasses  sustained  a  numer- 
ous population  of  fowlers  and  fishermen ; 
while  the  porcelain  manu&ctories  of  Ki- 
and-see  attracted  as  much  busy  life  as  the 
English  potteries.  A  redundant  popula- 
tion was  an  universal  feature  of  these  di- 
versified scenes.  Had  an  ancient  traveler 
passed  cursorily  through  them,  he  would 
probably  have  imagined  himself  in  the 
land  of  the  Amazons,  since,  although  he 
would  have  beheld  thousands  of  men,  and 
hardly  one  woman,  the  long  gowns  and 
petticoats  of  the  masculine  gender  might 
have  been  easily  mistaken  by  him  for  the 
habiliments  of  die  opposite  sex. 

Such  a  country  is  easily  defended,  pro- 
vided the  inhabitants  of  it  be  averse  from 
change  and  well-affected  towards  their 
rulers.  Every  mountain-pass,  every  dyke 
and  morass,  may  be  rendered  a  formida- 
ble barrier,  and  even  winter  and  artificial 
dearth  become  auxiliaries  against  invasion. 
But,  as  the  Tartar  incursions  have  repeat- 
edly proved,  China  can  place  little  or  no 
reliance  in  its  military  strength.  Twice 
since  the  Christian  era  they  have  con- 
quered the  whole  coimtry,  and  changed  the 
ruling  dynasty.  And,  once  conquered,  it 
is  easily  retained,  since  it  hardly  possesses 
any  fortress  capable  of  protracting  a  war 


or  affording  refuge  to  ftigitives.  Prom 
the  Great  Wall  on  the  northern  and  north- 
western frontier  to  the  mouth  of  the  Boc- 
ca  Tigris,  near  Canton,  there  is  nothing 
that  merits  the  name  of  a  fortress.  AU 
the  military  architecture  of  China,  indeed, 
is  of  one  form.  It  consists  of  mounds  of 
earth  cased  on  each  side  with  brick,  and 
flanked  with  square  towers  at  bowshot 
distance  from  one  another,  resembling 
closely  the  tJcUlum  with  which  the  Romans 
at  first  defended  their  provinces  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine.  The 
best  defenses  of  China  are  its  rugged 
mountains,  its'  sandy  deserts,  and  stonnj 
seas ;  the  power  which  it  has,  in  commou 
with  Holland,  of  inundating  its  pl^s; 
the  hostility  of  its  people  to  strangers — 
with  their  congeners  the  Tartars  they 
easily  fraternized — and  its  remoteness 
from  the  civilized  West. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  under 
which  we  should  desire,  if  our  limits  per- 
mitted, to  regard  China,  its  people,  and 
institutions.  But  we  can  now  afford  space 
only  for  two  phases  of  them  in  which  na- 
tional character  is  usually  most  instruct- 
ive* and  expressive — ^the  earnest  feelings 
which  it  embodies  in  religion,  and  the 
sportive  feelings  which  it  displays  in  its 
popular  amusements.  Under  the  head  of 
religion,  we  shall  include  a  glimpse  at  its 
philosophy ;  and  under  that  of  its  amuse- 
ments, the  ceremonial  usages  that  adorn 
or  encumber  its  social  life. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  philosophers  of  France 
pervaded  Europe  with  theories  of  govern- 
ment and  socifd  science,  it  was  the  br 
shion  to  appeal  to  the  East  for  precedents 
in  ethics  and  legislation,  and  to  cite  the 
precepts  of  Bralmia  and  Confucius  as  ora- 
cles of  wisdom.  TJie  writings  of  Chinese 
sages  were  liberally,  though  uncritically, 
cited  by  Hclvetius  and  Montesquieu ;  the 
obscurity  which  then  hung  over  the  Mid- 
dle Kingdom  favored  the  exerdse  of  fim- 
cy,  and  its  civilization  was  magnified  to 
the  scale  of  a  Utopia  or  an  Atlantis.  The 
frame-work  of  European  society  was  then 
on  the  eve  of  a  mighty  change :  wearietl 
with  their  old  and  effete  doctrines,  secu- 
lar or  spiritual,  men  sought  for  examples 
of  order  and  truth  in  regions  remote  from 
Christendom ;  and  because,  of  all  the  oiyi- 
Hzed  realms  of  the  East,  China  was  then  the 
least  accessible  to  Europeans,  speonlative 
and  learned  men  invested  it  with  attributes 
as  extravagant  as  they  were  groundless. 
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These  twilight  fancies  have  disappeared 
before  clearer  and  more  authentic  know- 
ledge ;  and  we  now  behold  in  China  a  re- 
gion which,  so  far  from  outstripping  other 
nations,  has  lagged  behind  them  in  the 
race  of  civilization.  The  two  inventions 
which  have  most  affected  Europe — the 
discovery  which,  above  all  others,  has  ex- 
tended our  acquaintance  with  the  globe, 
were  known  in  China  earlier  than  in  Eu- 
rope, yet  printi7ig  has  not  awakened  or 
guided  among  them  public  opinion ;  gun- 
powder has  but  slightly  changed  the  cha- 
racter of  their  armies ;  and  the  use  of  the 
compass  has  neither  made  them  skillM 
mariners,  nor  inspired  them  with  the 
spirit  of  maritime  adventure.  The  effects 
of  a  blind  and  obstinate  conservatism  are 
nowhere  so  palpable  as  among  the  Chi- 
nese. The  general  barriers  which  have 
in  all  ages  severed  th«  Eastern  from  the 
Western  man  are  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood and  the  bondage  of  castes.  Volun- 
tarily or  unconsciously,  the  votaries  of 
Brahma  surrendered  their  free  will  and 
action  to  those  ancestral  corporations 
which  claimed  to  speak  with  the  voice  and 
to  administer  the  mandates  of  Heaven. 
Before  he  came  into  it,  the  place  of  every 
man  on  earth  was  fixed  by  inscrutable  de- 
cv^p ;  and  since  he  had  no  power  to  raise 
above  it,  he  had  no  motive  for  ambition  or 
self-improvement.  But  these  metaphysical 
restrictions  have  not  pressed  upon  the 
Chinese.  Castes  have  never  existed 
among  them,  and  the  State  religion  at 
le&st  has  never  been  swayed  or  clogged 
by  an  established  priesthood. 

It  does  not  enter  into  our  present  pur- 
pose to  examine  the  creeds,  or  even  the 
peculiar  distinctions  of  the  Chinese  sects, 
but  to  confine  ourselves  to  religion  so  far 
as  it  is  a  State  machine.  Religion  in 
China  stands  apart  fi:om  every  known 
form  of  Oriental  faith,  inasmuch  as  it  lays 
no  claim  to  a  Divine  origin.  Another 
peculiarity  of  it  is — ^and  in  thL3  respect, 
again,  it  differs  from  all  other  Eastern 
systems — that  the  civil  and  religious  in- 
stitutions of  China  are  almost  independent 
of  each  other.  The  State  rarely,  if  ev«r, 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  religion,  and 
seems  nearly  to  realize  Bayle's  famous, 
though  almost  now  forgotten  hypothesis, 
of  the  possibility  of  a  commonwealth  of 
atheists.  Three  sects  are  recognized  as 
legitimate  by  the  Government,  but  it 
nves  preponderance  to  none  of  them. 
The  fSuth  professed  by  the  learned  may, 
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in  some  degree,  indeed,  be  designated  as 
the  religion  of  the  State,  because  from 
the  learned  class  are  taken  the  officials  of 
the  governing  body.  Moreover,  of  the 
three  recognized  sects,  that  of  Ju-kyao^  or 
the  learned,  is  the  most  conservative,  and 
accordingly  most  in  unison  with  the  na- 
tional adherence  to  custom  and  precedent. 
Of  the  Jurhyaos  Confucius,  who  lived 
about  four  centuries  and  a  half  before  the 
Christian  era,  is  the  reputed  founder. 
The  philosopher  and  his  followers  profess 
to  retain  unaltered  the  primitive  faith  and 
institutions  of  their  forefathers.  It  is, 
however,  a  philosophic  as  much  as  a  re- 
ligious creed ;  its  more  abstruse  doctrines 
are  resei-ved  for  sages ;  while  it  condes- 
cends to  provide  for  the  vulgar  a  sufficient, 
and  not  altogether  an  unimaginative 
system  of  belief.  Confucius,  like  Plato 
and  the  Sophists,  believed  the  multitude 
incapable  of  enduring  the  exposition  of 
mere  truth.  For  the  learned,  therefore, 
he  reserved  the  metaphysical  enigmas  of 
the  eternity  of  matter,  the  indivisible  and 
indestructible  nature  of  the  Creator,  his 
effluences  and  emanations.  To  the  vulgar, 
he  conceded  a  mythology  capable,  as  he 
deemed,  of  fixing  in  their  minds,  by 
means  of  visible  objects  of  their  symbols, 
general  notions  of  good  and  evil,  and  of 
future  responsibility.  From  the  primitive 
religion  which  he  proposed  to  revive,  he 
derived  the  adoration  of  the  earth  and 
sky — the  one  as  the  common  parent  and 
nurse  of  man,  the  other  as  a  visible 
emblem  of  the  Supreme  Being.  To  these 
simple  personifications  he  added  the  genii 
or  tutelary  spirits  of  the  soil,  of  grain,  of 
the  hills,  rivers,  forests,  winds,  and  fire. 
The  spirit  of  the  ocean  he  typified  by  a 
dragon-king ;  his  god  Terminus^  the 
Guardian  of  Borders,  was  a  deified  hero  ; 
the  hghts  of  the  firmament  were  wor- 
shiped under  the  symbol  of  the  Queen 
of  Heaven ;  and  articulate  speech,  which 
divides  man  from  beasts,  he  conm[ie- 
morated  under  that  of  the  Genitia  of 
Eloquence.  The  doctrines  of  ConfooinSy 
however,  appeal  less  to  the  heart  than  the 
senses  or  imderstandings  of  their  votaries, 
and  demand  rather  a  calm  acquiescence 
than  a  lively  or  zealous  &ith. 

For  nearly  five  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Confucius  no  innovations  were 
made  in  his  system,  or  in  the  earlier  and 
more  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Lao-Tse. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  a  third  sect 
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sprang  up,  which  —  a  modification  of 
Buddhism — ^is  the  religion  of  the  present 
dynasty,  but  not,  therefore,  the  religion 
of  the  State ;  for  the  Chiiiese  Govern- 
ment, except  for  political  motives,  has 
never  been  guilty  of  intolerance — and 
though  it  has  frequently  punished  schis- 
matics with  excessive  and  scandalous  se- 
verity, they  have  suffered  for  their  re- 
bellion rather  than  their  dissent.  Reli- 
gion, in  the  eyes  of  these  politic  states- 
men, is  not  a  divine  law  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  obey,  but  an  engine 
of  policy  to  be  dexterously  employed. 
The  present  rebellion  is  surmised  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  formation  of  a  new  reli- 
gious element,  and  to  derive  its  strength 
from  the  faith  or  fanaticism  of  the  insurg- 
ents. But  all  accounts  of  it  are  so  vague 
and  contradictory,  that  we  are  quite 
unable  to  determine,  at  present,  whether 
secular  or  spiritual  discontent  has  raised 
the  banner  of  revolt.  The  general  lati- 
tudinarianism  of  the  Chinese  is,  however, 
less  doubtful;  the  indifference  of  the  Go- 
vernment is  partaken  by  the  learned,  and 
in  some  measure  by  the  people  also ;  and 
they  look  with  equal  apathy  upon  the 
asceticism  of  the  priests  and  monks  of  Fo, 
and  the  exertions  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries in  the  work  of  conversion.  A 
religious  war,  or  even  a  partial  outbreak 
of  zeal,  like  that  of  the  Iconoclasts  of  the 
Greek  Empire,  or  the  Anabaptists  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  apparently  not  likely 
to  accelerate  the  declme  or  fall  of  the 
Celestial  Empire, 

The  philosophic  indifference  of  the 
learned  and  the  upper  classes  has  not, 
hewever,  checked  the  growth  and  practice 
of  superstition  among  the  people.  Their 
crediiity  is  unbounded  ;  the  objects  of 
their  fears  and  supplications  are  innumer- 
able, and  the  ceremonies  by  which  they 
hope  to  avert  the  wrath  of  evil  spirits,  or 
secure  the  favor  of  good  ones,  would 
amaze  even  a  Neapolitan  lazzarone.  Evil 
spirits,  not  content  with  their  own  hideous 
forms,  assume  the  shape  of  frogs,  apes,  or 
foxes,  and  plague  their  victims  with 
ill-luck  in  their  fields  and  shops,  and  with 
disease  in  their  bodies.  Luckily,  the  de- 
mons have  a  rooted  dread  of  noise  and  in- 
cantations ;  and  since  the  priests  of  China 
are  the  noisiest  of  ecclesiastics,  and  very 
ingenious  in  devising  charms,  they  chant, 
howl,  smoke,  and  drum  away  the  foul 
fiend  with  very  general  success.  Candles 
and  strips  of  gilt  paper  are  deemed  pleas- 


ing to  the  spirits  of  the  woods  and 
fields;  and  the  plowman  deducts  from 
his  scanty  wages  a  portion  in  order  that 
he  may  gratify  these  rural  deities.  The 
Chinese  calendar  is  as  well  stocked  as 
that  of  ancient  Rome  itself  with  JDies 
Fasti  et  Nefasti  ;  and  whereas  we  reckon 
it  a  wholesome  practice  to  begin  our 
work  in  the  early  morning,  the  Chinese 
account  midnight  the  more  auspidons 
season,  because  then,  according  to  the 
Buddhists,  the  world  was  created.  No 
prudent  paterfamilias  will  hire  or  build 
a  house  until  he  has  ascertained  its  aspect, 
as  well  as  the  aspect  of  its  several  rooms, 
and  the  ability  of  the  dragon  on  its  roof 
and  the  screens  within  doors  to  scare  away 
evil  spirits.  Amid  such  a  population,  the 
astrologer  drives  a  profitable  trade ; 
although  these  star-gazers  are  mostly 
blind  musicians,  in  good  correspondence 
with  sharp-sighted  Bonze-priests. 

The  moral  character  of  a  nation  is  a 
more  profitable  subject  of  inquiry  than 
either  its  philosophy  or  superstitions,  and 
on  this  head  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
decide  between  the  disagreements  of  the 
doctors.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them,  but  request  our  readers  to 
"  look  on  this  picture  and  on  this.*'  Their 
enemies  aver  that  for  hypocrisy  and  pride, 
meanness  and  frivolity,  cruelty  and  fraud, 
lying  and  sensuality,  the  Chinese  have  not 
their  equals  on  earth.  Their  friends 
maintain  them  to  be  a  lively,  cheer&I, 
and  contented  people,  urbane  m  the  high- 
est degree,  ready  to  oblige,  and  nni- 
formly  civil  and  respectful.  The  truth, 
as  usual,  lies  between  these  extremes. 
Their  vices  may  be  traced  to  the  baneftil 
influence  of  a  paternal  Goyemment^  which 
allows  of  no  liberty  of  speech  or  action, 
carries  its  system  of  espionage  through 
every  grade  of  society,  and  controls  even 
demeanor  by  a  strict  code  of  etiquette. 
The  ceremonial  law  of  the  Chinese  is 
indeed  ten  times  more  burdensome  than 
that  of  the  Jews,  exaggerated  as  it  was  by 
the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  They 
are  bom,  they  live,  and  die  under  a  system 
of  perpetual  coercion,  and  from  thdr 
earliest  infancy  are  taught  to  disseinUe 
the  buoyant  spirits  and  lively  emotions 
natural  to  youth.  A  Chinese  boy  is  as 
priggish  as  a  rigid  Quaker;  a  Chinese 
youth  is  as  grave  and  stately  as  a  lord-in- 
waiting;  and  a  Chinese  man  is  better 
acqu£untcd  with  the  forms  of  address,  con- 
gratulation,   condoloice,    and    fiurewdl* 
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than  all  the  court-chamberlams  in  Europe. 
There  is  no  nearer  road  to  systematic  du- 
plicity than  unrelieved  restraint ;  and 
since,  owing  to  the  predominance  of 
etiquette,  the  suspicious  temper  of  the 
Govemment,  and  the  total  absence  of 
public  opinion,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
nnd  an  occasion  for  speaking  truth,  the 
Chinese  lies  heartily  and  universally  in 
self-defence.  With  his  numerous  defects, 
however,  some  virtues  are  mixed  up ; 
and  if  the  yoke  that  now  weighs  him 
down  should  ever  be  exchanged  for  the 
lighter  pressure  of  laws  evenly  admi- 
nistered, and  forms  regulated  by  reason, 
there  is  no  cause  why  the  most  civilized 
and  industrious  nation  of  the  East  should 
not  acquire  some  of  the  hardier  virtues  of 
its  Western  brethren.  The  Chinese  might, 
indeed,  on  his  part,  read  them  some  useful 
lessons  on  the  score  of  sobriety,  for  he  is 
rarely  intoxicated — of  frugality,  for  he  is 
seldom  a  spendthrift — ^and  of  obedience 
to  elders  and  superiors,  for  he  is  usually 
courteous  and  respectful.  And,  after  all, 
it  must  be  owned  that  we  view  him 
through  a  somewhat  uncertsdn  medium — 
the  accounts  of  strangers,  whom  he 
abhors,  and  who,  in  their  turn,  detest  his 
modes  of  life.  It  requires  no  great  stretch 
of  the  fancy  to  suppose  a  Chinese  turning 
the  tables  on  his  describers.  A  periodical 
humorist,  some  years  since,  proposed 
the  scheme  of  a  strictly  impartial  history. 
It  was  after  the  following  fashion.  He 
collected  the  discrepancies  of  various 
narratives,  and  arranged  them  in  the 
Older  of  contradiction.     From  this  novel 

Sicies  of  concordance  it  appeared  that 
chard  m.  was  a  handsome  and  hump- 
iMicked  personage,  and  among  the  best 
and  bloodiest  of  rulers.  The  execution 
of  Charles  was  represented  as  the  most 
scandalous  and  sublime  of  deeds,  and 
Cromwell  as  the  most  pious  and  profligate 
of  mankind.     It  would  not  be  mfficult  to 

Emrtray  the  Chinese  under  equally  con- 
cting  phases.  On  the  authority  of  va- 
riorum  commentators,  we  might  well 
describe  them  as  obeying  the  precepts  of 
a  mild  and  rational  philosophy,  and  prac- 
tidng  the  most  odious  and  atrocious  vices. 
The  Son  of  Heaven  might  be  adorned 
with  all  the  virtues  of  a  benevolent  pa- 
triarch, ruling  a  household  of  nearly 
800,000,000  of  souls  according  to  the  laws 
of  primeval  justice,  and  at  the  same  time 
sowing  divisions  and  fostering  corruption 
among  them,  branding  their  foreheads, 


slitting  their  ears  and  noses,  and  nine- 
tailing  their  backs.  His  ministers  and 
mandarins  might  be  impartially  represent- 
ed as  the  befitting  satellites  of  so  du- 
bious a  planet,  carrying  out  his  paternal 
or  his  tyrannical  behests,  and  regarded  by 
the  grateful  or  oppressed  provincials  as 
the  most  beneficial  or  the  most  baneful  of 
vicegerents.  The  mass  of  the  people, 
again,  might,  with  equal  fairness,  be  de- 
lineated as  grateful  and  obedient  to  the 
powers  that  be,  dutiful  to  parents,  de- 
corous in  mannei*s,  sober  as  if  they  lived 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  thrifty  as  if 
they  had  by  heart  *'  Poor  Richard's  Al- 
manac." We  might  then  go  onto  speak 
of  them  as  the  most  incorrigible  liars  and 
thieves,  as  the  most  gross  and  sensual  of 
nations,  and  produce  a  voucher  for  every 
one  of  our  statements.  An  extremely  diffi- 
cult people  are  the  Chinese  to  describe; 
and  the  perplexed  disputants  on  "the 
China  question "  are  really  deserving  of 
compassion,  since,  like  the  irascible  tra- 
velers in  the  fable,  they  who  maintain  the 
cameleon  to  be  blue  are  in  the  right,  and 
they  who  affirm  it  to  be  green  are  not  in 
the  wrong. 

But  perchance  a  minister  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  affairs  in  Pekin  might  feel  a 
similar  dSiculty  in  speaking  of  the  English 
people.  From  the  report  m  his  hands,  he 
might  justly  say  that  the  outside  barba- 
rians profess  to  regulate  their  actions  by  a 
book  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  writings  of 
Confucius.  The  authors  of  this  book— 
the  sages  and  the  prophets  of  the  West — 
although  not  always  in  unison  with  one 
another,  yet  agree  generally  in  preferring 
poverty  to  riches,  in  applauding  abstinence 
and  self-denial,  and  decrying  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  world.  But  he  mignt 
proceed:  I  learn  fi*om  another  report  pre- 
pared by  a  mandarin  of  great  experience 
m  the  ways  of  the  English,  and  who  en- 
joyed in  the  jmik  at  Blackwall  unusual 
advantages  for  observing  them,  that  the 
great  distinction  b*etween  one  Englishman 
and  another  rests  upon  his  worldly  sub- 
stance. He  who  rides  on  horseback  is 
more  esteemed  than  he  who  trudges  on 
foot ;  and  he  who  is  drawn  by  horses  in  a 
painted  box  is  reputed  greater  than  him 
who  bestrides  a  saddle.  A  rich  man  may, 
by  a  sure  though  costly  process,  rid  him- 
self of  a  wife  who  has  been  faithless  to  his 
bed ;  but  a  poor  one  must  retain  his  erring 
and  inseparable  spouse.  A  fortune  that 
would  purchase  a  thousand  acres  of  the 
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best  rice  meadows  in  our  happy  country 
is  lavished  upon  the  education  of  the  weal- 
thy, while  the  poor,  to  whom  learning  in 
civilized  China  is  wealth  and  station,  are 
in  barbarous  England  shut  out  from  all 
the  better  schools,  and  myriads  of  them 
pass  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  in  ignor- 
ance of  letters.  IVIoreover,  the  sages  of 
the  West  inculcate  upon  their  disciples 
the  duty  of  neglecting  this  world,  and  of 
preparing  daily  and  hourly  for  another ; 
but  so  indocile  are  their  hearers,  that  for 
the  most  part  they  are  occupied  either  in 
amassing  riches  or  in  procuring  for  them- 
selves pleasures  on  eafrth  alone,  and  regard 
the  prospect  of  another  and  a  better  world 
with  as  much  indifference  as  they  regard 
their  own  dreams  or  their  neighbors  inter- 
ests. An  extremely  difficult  people  are 
the  English  to  describe. 

To  a  foreigner  acquainted  Avith  the  lan- 
guage and  the  manners  of  the  English, 
there  can  hardly  bo  a  more  perplexing 
phrase  than  that  of  "merry  England"— 
since  in  whatever  quarter  his  observations 
are  made,  whether  at  an  "  at  home"  in  Bel- 
gravia,the  taproom  at  the  "Three  Cranes," 
a  horticultural  iote  at  Chiswick,  or  a  village 
wake  in  Lancashire,  he  would  detect  few 
symptoms  of  mirth,  ordinary  or  extraor- 
dinary. The  amusements  with  which  the 
C/hinese  recreate  themselves  are  of  a  simi- 
lar sober  character,  unless,  indeed,  noise 
•and  gljirc  be  the  tokens  of  mirth.  •  As 
regards  noise,  the  drum  of  the  Chinese  ear 
nmst  be  of  perdurable  toughness  to  endure 
the  incessant  and  discordant  din  it  is  in 
the  habit  of  receiving;  and  as  regards 
glare,  his  eye  should  be  a  well-constructed 
machine,  shice  it  everywhere  and  on  all 
occasions  is  called  upon  to  encounter 
bright  colors,  and  very  frequently  the 
blaze  of  fireworks  and  illuminations.  No 
people,  not  even  the  Flemish  burghers  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  are  fonder  of  pro- 
cessions than  the  Chinese.  This  kind  of 
entertainment,  indeed,  combines  their  love 
of  ceremonv  with  th'eir  love  of  show. 
Their  Nathans,  and  Swans,  and  Edgars, 
have  their  lines  set  hi  pleasant  places,  since 
both  marriages  and  funerals  are  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  and  cost.  In  every  city 
and  town  there  are  numerous  livery  estab- 
lishments, where  processions  are  arranged 
and  supplied  with  all  accouterments  re- 
quired for  mirth  or  mourning.  The  con- 
tractor furnishes  everything — ^boxes  for 
carrying  the  bride's  trousseau,  biers  for 
the  deceased,  pavilions  for  idols — sedans 


for  the  ladies,  and  for  the  gentlemen  also, 
(for  it  is  ungenteel  to  walk) — ^banners, 
tables,  articles  of  vertu ;  —  in  short,  all 
the  furniture  of  a  drawing-room.  The 
men  and  boys  who  carry  the  flags  and  the 
funiiture  resemble  in  their  garb  the  at- 
tendants on  a  collection  of  wUd  beasts  in 
England,  shice  over  dirty  under-garmcnts 
they  throw  uniforms  blazing  with  scarlet 
and  gold.  The  processions  of  the  guilds 
in  honor  of  their  respective  patron  saints 
recall  to  us  the  very  similar  festivals  at 
Florence  or  Ghent  fouiy  hundred  years 
ago.  Among  these  guilds  that  of  the 
carpenters  is  the  most  famous  for  its 
splendor.  Their  hero  Lupan,  the  Tubal- 
Cain  of  Chinese  legend,  is  borne  in  a  shrine 
I  along  the  streets,  followed  by  the  members 
of  the  corporation,  dressed  in  holidav 
robes.  Silken  banners  embroidered  witn 
the  most  brilliant  and  hideous  symbols 
wave  before  his  shrine;  young  girls,  be- 
dizened with  paint  and  flowers,  perched 
on  high  seats  under  artificial  trees,  are 
carried  upon  men's  shoalders;  bands  of 
music,  trays  of  sacrificial  meats  and  fruits 
succeed ;  and  the  whole  scene  is  not  leas 
gorgeous  and  grotesque  than  the  final 
glories  of  a  London  pantomime. 

In  our  own  land,  theatrical  entertain- 
ments have  seldom  the  sanction  of  the 
Church,  and  even  a  benefit-night  for  a 
hospital  or  for  distressed  weavers  is  view- 
ed with  alarm  and  suspicion  by  divines. 
But  in  China  the  stage  and  the  temple  are 
upon  better  terms.  The  reverend  gentle- 
men themselves  hire  a  company  of  players, 
and  send  their  neophytes  round  with  a 
subscription-paper  for  the  pit  and  boxes* 
We  regret  to  add  that  the  purlieus  of  the 
theaters  are  let  as  gaming-houses,  with 
considerable  profit  to  the  managers.  The 
art  of  puffing  is  well  understood.  One 
company  is  announced  by  its  loeataire  as 
the  "  Happy,"  another  as  the  "  Blessed,*' 
another  as  the  "Glorious  Appearing," 
and  the  bills  of  performance  are  as  gor- 
geous as  our  own  in  red,  bine,  and  caba- 
listic decorations.  But  the  theaters  are 
extemporary  sheds  of  wood,  often  capa- 
cious enough,  however,  to  contain  two 
thousand  persons.  The  Chinese  are  a 
more  enduring  audience  than  even  the 
Germans.  The  latter  will  sit  seven  or 
eight  hours  without  manifesting  any  more 
impatience  than  a  few  whi&  of  their 
meerschaums  will  allay;  but  a  Chinese 
endures  performances  that  extend  through 
three  entire  dayfl^  xeqniring  only  an  oooa- 
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sional  interval  for  eating  and  sleeping. 
The  Chinese  stage  is  as  good  a  school  of 
archaeology  as  the  Princess's  Theater  it- 
self, since  the  dresses,  which  are  costly  and 
gorgeous,  afford  the  best  samples  of  an- 
cient national  costume.  The  Cathaian 
Theater,  however,  requires  and  would 
repay  a  separate  notice,  and  we  must  now 
pass  on  to  the  out-door  amusements  of 
this  singular  people. 

Strength  rather  than  skill  is  displayed 
by  the  athletic,  an'd  they  have  few  sports 
corresponding  to  the  manly  exercises  of 
Europe.  They  hurl  iron  bars,  and  lift 
beams  heavily  weighted  with  stones,  to 
prove  their  muscles.  But  such  strenuous 
pastimes  are  not  the  most  popular.  Able- 
bodied  gentlemen  will  spend  half  a  day  in 
kicking  shuttlecocks  with  their  heels,  in 
flying  kites,  carrying  birds  on  perches, 
rocking  in  boats,  or  simply  sauntering 
hand-in-hand  through  their  gardens. 
Gaming,  however,  is  the  "  universal  pas- 
sion." A  Chinese  will  stake  his  house,  his 
family,  his  gown  and  petticoats,  even  his 
own  personal  freedom,  everything  except 
the  graves  of  his  fathers,  on  the  hazard  of 
the  die.  "  Crabbed  age  and  youth"  are 
equally  addicted  to  this  vice.  No  place  is  sa- 
cred— no  grade  is  free  from  it.  The  clergy 
gamble  in  the  temple-porch  ;  the  soldiers 
gamble  in  their  sentry-boxes ;  portera  in 
the  streets  gamble  for  the  chance  of  the 
next  customer ;  and  boys  gamble  for  their 
cakes  and  toys  with  the  shopman  who 
vends  them.  Gaming-houses  are,  indeed, 
prohibited  by  the  Government ;  but  they 
afford  the  local  authorities  so  fertile  a 
source  of  revenue,  that  the  prohibition  is 
null,  and  justice  is  blind  and  enriched. 
These  temples  of  fortune  are  often  stained 
with  violence  and  murder.  Suicides  are 
committed  openly  in  them  ;  and  so  cheap 
is  life  in  this  redundantly-peopled  empire, 
that  nothing  is  more  ordinary  than  for  the 
corpse  of  a  loser  to  lie  unregarded  amid 
an  eager  crowd  of  dicers  and  card-players. 
Even  the  ceremonies  of  this  universally- 
polite  nation  are  laid  aside  in  these  recep- 
tacles of  vice ;  and  the  gamesters  of  Nan- 
kin and  Canton  are  as  rude  and  reckless 
of  good  manners  as  if  they  carried  bowie- 
knives  at  their  girdles,  and  did  homage  to 
Stars  and  Stripes  instead  of  the  Green 
Dragon. 

In  the  foregoing  sketches  of  China  as  it 
has  been,  or  perhaps  more  properly,  is — 
for  a  score  of  centuries  has  scarcely  intro- 
duced a  single  nhiin||i^  ia  the  people  and 


their  habits — we  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
hibit a  few  of  the  more  striking  features 
of  a  race  which,  apparently,  has  the  power 
to  exert  more  influence  upon  England  than 
England  has,  at  present,  been  able  to  ex- 
ercise upon  them.  From  a  squabble  in 
the  port  of  Canton  has  proceeded  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  public  .business 
of  Great  Britain ;  from  a  positive  or  a 
technical  infraction  of  a  local  law  has  is- 
sued a  dispute  that  has  already  cost  mamy 
lives,  and  laid  in  ashes  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  populous  and  busy 
cities  of  the  East.  Our  empire  is,  indeed, 
so  widely  extended,  that  an  event  which 
occurs  at  the  antipodes  may  vibrate  even 
in  the  heart  of  Downing-street;  and  we 
undergo  one  of  our  peaceful  revolutions — 
a  change  of  administration — ^because  an 
Eastern  pro-consul  has  obeyed  or  exceeded 
the  orders  of  a  despotic  master.  We  do 
not  apprehend  any  very  serious  disaster 
from  collision  with  China :  yet  the  arms 
of  the  imdisciplined  Germans  more  than 
once  or  twice  cailsed  every  cheek  in  impe- 
rial Rome  to  turn  pale,  and  the  barbarians 
of  Cabool  have  inflicted  a  temporary  dis- 
grace on  the  military  reputation  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  well  to  count  the  cost  of  a 
contest  with  the  Chin^p^e.  It  is  very  Uke- 
ly  that  we  may  overturn  a  dynasty,  or 
even  break  up  the  cohesion  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  empires  in  the  world.  We 
may  easily,  with  our  might,  our  science, 
and  our  resources,  inflict  incalculable  suf- 
fering upon  myriads  of  men.  We  may 
also  undergo  considerable  calamities  our- 
selves in  the  assault  of  a  kingdom  so 
strongly  intrenched  by  nature,  and  so 
fortified  against  invasion  by  the  prejudices 
of  its  inhabitants.  For  these  causes,  we 
have  seen  with  sincere  regret  the  mere  par- 
ty aspect  with  which  our  present  relations 
with  China  have  been  inve^ed,  and  the 
want  of  philosophic  calmness  which  has 
marked  every  debate  upon  them. 

In  a  few  days,  the  people  of  Britain  will 
have  determined  by  its  suffrages  whether, 
in  its  opinion,  we  have  right  on  our  side,  or 
whether  we  have  intentionally  or  inadvert- 
ently done  wrong  in  committing  ourselves 
to  a  war  ^vith  the  local  authorities  bf  Canton. 
The  determination  will  probably  be  influ- 
enced more  by  the  passions  of  the  moment, 
and  the  representations  of  interested  par- 
ties, than  by  any  broad  or  comprehensive 
view  of  the  question  at  issue.  We  have 
endeavored  to  supply  within  our  brief 
limits  a  few  &cts,  independent  of  the  im- 
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mediate  debate,  which  may  serve  to 
explain  and  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  people  with  whom  we  are  now  at 
variance. 

From  these  facts,  it  will  be  seen  that  Chi- 
na stands  in  some  degree  apart  from  the 
ordinary  type  of  Oriental  man ;  that,  from 
its  ancient  and  subtilely-organized  civiliza- 
tion, it  occupies  a  middle  position  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  From  the  examination 
ofvits  physical  and  political  circumstances, 
it  appears  that,  although  vulnerable,  it  is 
not  necessarily  decrepit;  and  although 
oppressed  by  it,  not  generally  disaffected 
toward  its  native  government.  The 
course  of  our  conquests,  or  our  peaceful 
acquisitions  in  India  will  be  no  precedent 
here.  In  the  Chinese,  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  nation  crafly  enough  to  meet  on 
equal  terms  our  ablest  diplomatists ;  strong 
enough  to  offer  an  obstinate  resistance; 
and  sagacious  enough,  if  once  its  sectarian 
prejudices  can  be  overcome,  to  learn  from 
its  opponents  how  to  light  or  how  to  elude 
iightmg.  In  our  estimation,  these  are  in- 
finitely more  important  subjects  for  con- 
sideration than  the  dispute  whether  Sir 
.John  Bowring  has  or  has  not  exceeded  his 
commission ;  whether  his  law  bo  bad,  or 
his  discretion  be  worse.  And  in  this  be- 
lief, accordingly,  we  venture  to  recom- 
mend to  our  law-makers  and  our  readers 
the  study  of  the  Chinese  people  rather 
than  of  th^  Chinese  question ;  tor  the  lat- 
ter is  for  the  moment^  while  the  former 
may  involve   us  in  responsibilities  even 


more  various  and  weighty  than  any  we 
have  incurred  already  by  our  gigantic  ac- 
quisitions in  Hindostan. 

While  drawing  attention  to  these  points, 
we  have  endeavored  also  to  keep  in  view 
the  historical,  no  less  than  the  commercial, 
aspect  of  China  and  the  Chinese.  It  is 
erroneous  to  esteem  this  ancient  and  high* 
ly-civilized  people  merely  as  the  potters 
and  tea-dealers  of  the  world.  It  is  equally 
erroneous  to  derive  our  impressions  of 
them  from  their  few  poihts  of  contact  with 
our  traffic  and  interests,  where  native  and 
European  vic^s  encounter  and  exasperate 
one  another,  and  to  leave  out  of  signt  that 
infinitely  larger  portion  of  the  country 
where  the  native  laws  and  customs  stiU 
retain  much  of  their  pristine  integrity. 
The  Chinese  empire,  indeed,  is  not  so 
much  contemporary  with  the  Europe  of 
the  nineteenth  century  as  with  the  des- 
potism of  Justinian  and  the  formal  court 
of  Alexius  Comnenus.  Between  these 
and  the  institutions  of  China,  if  our  space 
permitted  of  the  comparison,  a  minute 
and  instructive  parallel  miffht  be  drawn. 
Neither  blue-books  nor  Sir  John  Bowrinff, 
however,  will  afford  a  just  or  probable 

gicture  of  this  great  stationary  empire, 
'or  such  a  portrait  we  must  revert  to  the 
writings  of  much  earlier  observers,  who 
beheld  the  ^^  seat  of  Cathaian  Khan''  six 
centuries  ago,  and  guaged,  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive spirit  than  more  recent  travel- 
ers have  done,  the  outer  and  inner  life  of 
China  and  the  Chinese. 
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Among  the  earliest  recollections  of  child- 
liood,  perhaps  next  in  vividness  to  the  liv- 
ing forms  that  find  a  place  there  now, 
almost  as  fresh  as  then,  is  that  of  a  full- 
sized  life-picture  hanging  over  the  mantel- 
piece on  our  parlor  wall.  Though  I  have 
otlen  seen  it  since,  I  think  my  first  recol- 


lection of  it  is  the  best,  and  it  is  pictured 
on  my  memory  to-day  as  it  then  appeared. 
It  wns  the  portrait  of  a  strong  athletic 
man,  tall,  broad-chested,  and  firmly  set. 
His  head  corresponded  in  dimennons,  and 
harmonized  in  expression,  with  the  rest 
of  the  figure.    The  hair  was  parted  in  tiio 
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middle,  and  ample  overhanging  eyebrows 
made  almost  forbidding  the  stem  and 
truthful  eye  that  looked  from  underneath 
them.  A  massive  Johnsonian  expression 
gave  a  power  to  the  fece  I  have  rarely 
seen  surpassed.  This  was  my  grand- 
&ther,  Andrew  Fuller,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  the  only  idea  I  have  of  his  person,  for 
he  died  long  before  I  was  bom. 

It  is  strange  that  though  I  have  now 
formed  another  estimate  of  him  from  his 
writings,  and  fi*om  household  traditions  I 
was  then  too  young  to  understand,  it  is 
not  a  different  one.  Just  the  same  feel- 
ing eomes  to  me  that  made  me,  as  a  ehUd, 
feel  almost  afraid  to  be  alone  in  the  room 
with  the  picture,  because  of  the  solenm 
power  which  came  from  the  canvas,  and 
in  my  childish  fancy  imparted  itself  to  the 
very  furniture  of  the  room.  When  I  seem 
to  call  his  form  before  me,  not  from  that 
picture,  but  from  the  spirit  of  his  writ- 
ings and  deeds,  I  find  the  old  child-feel- 
ing come  back  again.  If  looking  at  the 
portrait  in  supposed  ignorance  of  the  man 
It  represented,  and  being  called  upon  to 
propnesy  what  would  be  his  characteris- 
tics, I  should  say,  "  He  would  leave  his 
own  mark  on  whatever  he  touches.  His 
thoughts  will  be  characterized  by  great 
strength  and  decision.  In  speech  he  will 
be  slow  and  pausing,  and  to  guess  at  the 
moral  expression,  he  will,  spite  of  the 
hindrances  of  friends,  or  the  open  opposi- 
tion of  enemies,  do  what  he  oelieves  to 
be  right." 

Such,  in  truth,  are  the  features  we  mark 
in  reading  his  life.  His  real  greatness 
OQQflisted  m  his  making  a  gteat  outline  of 
Iftij^  aixd  filling  it  up  with  his  life.  If 
any  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  only 
the  strength  of  the  outline  as  it  is  given 
with  such  power  and  distinctiveness  in 
his  writings,  they  have  failed  to  mark 
that  harmony  of  thought  and  work  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  true  greatness  of  cha- 
racter. 

Walk  round  the  cathedral  aisles  where 
the  memorials  of  the  great  dead  are 
found,  and  you  will  see  the  tombs  at 
which  the  crowd  stop  and  hold  their 
breath  in  reverence  are  not  the  tombs  of 
dreamers,  but  of  workers,  all  of  workers. 
Mark  them  as  they  pass  from  statue  to 
statue !  They  come  to  Shakspeare,  and  the 
memory  of  pleasant  hours  of  quiet  enjoy- 
ment finds  its  way  to  the  face.  But  mov- 
ing on  to  Howard,  see  how  they  pause 
before  th^  tall  figure  with  a  brother's  love 


beaming  from  the  cold  marble,  and  the 
chained  prisoner  at  his  side;  while  the 
lifeless  memorial  of  a  love  yet  warm  and 
living  bids  the  "big  tear  steal  unchal- 
lenged to  its  shrine." 

The  life  of  Andrew  Fuller  comes  to  us 
under  two  aspects,  mentally  and  actively. 
Mentally,  surrounded  by  Fatalism,  he 
worked  out  for  himself  and  others  the 
great  truth  of  human  accountabili^,  and 
its  twin  doctrine  of  the  freeness  of  Cnrist's 
Gospel.  Actively,  he  come  before  qs  as 
connected  with  increased  labors  in  the 
Church  at  home,  and  as  sustaining  ahnost 
alone,  in  England,  the  early  efforts  of  those 
vast  Missionary  Associations  now  so 
powerfully  at  work  in  our  midst.  He  is 
full  of  strength  in  either  of  these  aspects ; 
he  is  great  in  the  harmony  of  both. 

Andrew  Fuller  was  bom  in  the  little 
village  of  Wicken,  in  Cambridgeshire. 
His  fether  was  a  farmer,  and  Andrew's 
early  life  was  spent  in  ordinary  farm-work. 
His  education  was  that  of  an  ordinary 
&rmer's  son  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  that,  as  every  body  knows,  was 
but  poor  fare  for  an  mquiring  lad.  He 
began,  however,  to  "  work  his  own  way," 
even  in  such  a  common-place  occupation 
as  that  of  a  "farm-yard  laborer."  He 
gives  us  a  capital  story  of  his  first  efforts 
at  plowing,  which  I  may  well  place  here 
as  the  key  to  the  life  I  am  about  briefly 
to  sketch.  "  My  fether,"  says  he,  "  was  a 
farmer,  and  in  my  younger  days  it  was 
one  great  boast  among  the  plowmen 
that  they  could  plow  a  straight  line 
across  the  furrows  or  ridges  of  a  field.  I 
though  I  could  do  this  as  well  as  any  of 
them.  One  day  I  saw  such  a  line,  which 
had  just  been  drawn,  and  I  thought  "  now 
I  have  it."  Accordingly  I  laid  hold  of 
tibie  plow,  and  putting  one  of  the  horses 
into  the  furrow  which  had  been  made,  I 
resolved  to  keep  him  walking  in  it,  and 
thus  secure  a  parallel  line,  dj  and  by, 
however,  I  observed  that  there  were  what 
miffht  be  caUed  wriggles  in  this  furrow, 
and  when  I  came  to  them,  they  turned 
out  to  be  larger  in  mine  than  in  the  ori- 
ginal ;  on  perceiving  this,  I  threw  the 
plow  aside,  and  determined  never  to  be 
an  imitator, "^"^ 

Now,  not  only  in  following  his  team 
afield,  but  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  his- 
tory of  his  neighbors,  did  young  Andrew, 
while  yet  a  country  laborer,  find  "  wrig- 
gles" he  hesitated  to  imitate.  In  order 
J  to  understand  what  these  wriggles  were, 
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it  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  remember 
that  one  of  the  many  out-growths  of  Puri- 
tanism was  a  hard,  selfish  fatalism,  knoAvn 
by  the  designation  of  "  Hyper-Calvinism." 
It  is  not  pei*haps  difficult  to  account  for 
this  heresy  making  way  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  was  something  in  the 
mission  of  the  Puritans-  that  led  them  to 
regard  themselves  as  a  "  peculiar  people," 
chosen  for  mighty  deeds,  earthly  and 
celestial.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  theo- 
^^S7i  growing  among  a  people  who  had 
become  familiar  with  the  resistless  ad- 
vances of  the  "  Ironsides,"  and  the  battle- 
cries  of  "  long  Marston  Moor"  and  "  Dun- 
bar," should  have  assumed,  as  one  of  its 
phases,  a  fatalistic  cast.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  at  the  time  Andrew  Fuller 
was  growing  into  manhood,  it  was  crush- 
ing the  growth  of  pure  and  imdefiled  reli- 
gion in  England  with  the  "  tread  of  the 
iron  foot ;"  and  had  its  heels  at  that  very 
time  on  the  fair  village  of  Soham.  The 
manner  in  which  our  strong-headed  coun- 
tryman worked  his  unaided  way,  slowly 
and  surely,  out  of  the  network  which  this 
fatalistic  logic  had  cast  about  him,  is  a 
most  interesting  and  curious  piece  of  men- 
tal biography.  The  circumstance  which 
first  set  Andrew  Fuller  brooding  on  this 
subject  was  the  drinking  habits  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  religion.  Perhaps  if  all  moral 
philosophers  had  started  from  the  living 
subject^  some  of  them  would  have  arrived 
at  different  conclusions.  "  One  of  the 
memhei-s  of  the  church,"  says  Andrew 
Fuller,  in  his  diary,  "  having  ber^n  guilty 
of  drinking  to  excess,  I  was  one  of  the 
lirst  who  knew  of  it.  I  immediately  went 
and  talked  to  him,  as  well  as  I  could,  on 
the  evil  of  his  conduct.  His  answer  was, 
that  he  could  not  keep  himself,  and  that, 
though  I  bore  so  hard  on  lum,  I  was  not 
my  own  keeper.  I  told  him  that  his  way 
of  talking  was  merely  to  excuse  what  was 
inexcusable.  He,  however,  was  offended, 
and  told  me  I  did  not  know  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  my  own  heart."  Now  the  erring 
propensities  of  tliis  wandering  sheep 
opened  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  mind  of 
Andrew  Fuller,  the  recondite  question  of 
the  "  power  of  sinful  men  to  do  the  will 
of  God."  Practically,  as  even  the  great- 
est fatalists  do,  Andrew  Fuller  acted  upon 
the  full  responsibility  of  his  patient.  J3ut 
now  the  metaphysical  difficulties  of  this 
problem  were  opened  for  the  first  time  to 
his  mind.  One  solution  after  another  was 
tried  and  rejected,  after  slow  and  patient 


consideration.  Various  books  within  his 
reach  were  studied,  and  sometimes  he 
wag  attracted  by  some  quaint  and  word- 
catching  solution  of  his  perplexity.  Dr. 
Gill  had  explained  the  matter,  by  distin- 
guishing what  was  in  the  power  of  the 
hand  and  the  heaii; :  that  the  hand  might 
be  ahle^  and  the  heart  not  uciUing.  Of 
course,  this  and  all  kindred  explanations 
throw  as  much  light  on  the  question  as 
would  the  consoling  afiirmation  of  a 
watchmaker,  that  the  "  hands  of  your  de- 
ranged watch  were  quite  able  to  tell  the 
time,  if  the  spring  were  not  broken.*' 
About  this  time  some  one  recommeifded 
to  him  "  Edwards  on  the  Will,"  as  a  book 
that  would  be  likely  to  help  him.  Strangle 
to  say,  not  being  much  acquainted  with 
books,  he  confounded  the  work  of  Dr. 
John  Edwards,  an  Episcopalian  Calvinist, 
entitled  "  Veritas  Redux,"  with  that  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  of  New-England ;  nor 
was  it  until  two  years  afterward  that  he 
discovered  his  mistake.  Meanwhile,  he 
had  diligently  pursued  his  search,  and 
wrote  out  as  its  result,  the  substance  of 
what  he  afterwards  published  under  the 
title  of  the  "Gospel  Worthy  of  aU  Ac- 
ceptation." At  length  he  lighted  upon 
the  real  Jonathan,  and  found  in  his  work 
on  the  Will,  and  in  his  sermons,  the  views 
he  had  formed,  confirmed,  and  amplified. 
Modern  metaphysicians  may  not  be  per- 
fectly content  with  the  acute  subtleties  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  or  their  more  practi- 
cal exposition  by  Andrew  Fuller.  They 
must  at  least  wonder  at  a  man,  with  no 
philosophical  training,  handling  one  great 
branch  of  the  divine  science  with  the 
strength  and  ease  of  a  master,  and  reach- 
ing a  stand-point  so  far  in  advance  of  his 
associates. 

During  these  strucrgles  he  had  been  in- 
vited to  become  minister  of  the  church  in 
the  same  town  in  which  he  had  lived  since 
he  had  been  six  years  old.  Not  very  long 
afterward,  he  received  an  earnest  invita- 
tion to  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire, 
presenting  a  sphere  of  work  more  suited 
in  every  way  to  his  growing  power  as  a 
thinker  and  preacher.  It  was  a  long  time, 
however,  before  he  would  consent  to  co, 
and  the  separation  cost  him  as  much  gnef 
as  if  he  had  lost  his  dearest  friend.  Let 
it  be  remembered  by  all  fiime-seeking 
preachers,  that  at  that  place  he  was  so  loth 
to  leave  he  had  never  received  more  than 
£13  sterling  per  annum,  and  had  made 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  add  a  little 
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to  this  pittance  by  keeping  a  little  shop 
and  a  school. 

Shortly  ailer  hi&  settiement  at  Ketter- 
ing, he  became  an  ftuthor,  and  wrote  the 
weH-known  treatise  entitled,  "The  Gospel 
Worthy  of  all  Acceptation.''  The  differ- 
ent reception  it  met  with  is  now  a  matter 
of  history.  By  many  English  and  Scot- 
tish Christians,  of  aJl  denominations,  it 
was  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  new  life  to 
the  Church,  while  others  denounced  it  as 
terrible  heresy.  One  of  the  latter  class 
thus  concludes  a  unique  epistle.  "  Time 
was  whefi  no  such  calf  would  ever 
have  been  suffered  to  be  bom  or  nourished 
in  the  little  meeting  at  Kettering  1^^ 
Meanwhile  the  recognized  champions  of 
the  opposite  creed  were  busy  girding 
themselves  for  the  fight,  and  soon  rushed 
sword  in  hand  into  the  arena.  That  they 
did  not,  at  all  events,  lack  a  commendable 
chivalry,  or  show  the  white  plume,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract 
from  Andrew  Fuller's  diary,  August  8 : 
"Some  exercises  of  mind  this  week  through 
an  advertisement  of  Dr.  Withers,  in 
which  he  threatens  to  reduce  m,y  late  pub- 
lication to  dust  /"  The  reader  may  smile 
at  this  style  of  controversy  ;  but  it  was  a 
decided  step  in  advance  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  JPuritan  discussions.  Luther 
called  Calvin  a  pig ;  and  John  Milton  thus 
writes  to  Salmasius :  "  Have  you  the  im- 
pudence, you  rogue^  to  talk  at  this  rate  of 
the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  a  nation  ?"  John  Bunyan,  the 
divine  dreamer,  boldly  advanced  his  creed 
on  the  matter  of  strong  English.  Writ- 
ing to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  he  says : 
"It  can  not  be  worth  our  while  to  lay 
out  any  considerable  matter  of  heat, 
either  for  or  against  doubtful  opinions, 
utterable  modes,  rites  and  circumstances 
of  religion.  It  would  be  like  the  apes 
blowing  at  a  glow-worm,  which  affords 
neither  light  nor  warmth."  Yet  the 
moderate  supply  of  heat  he  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  bishop  involved  such  appel- 
latives as  "  a  brutisn  man,"  "  a  clamber- 
ing thief,"  "  an  eel  at  an  angle,"  etc. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  Mr.  Fuller 
commenced  his  great  mission  labors, 
which  we  may  call  the  "  Gospel  Worthy 
of  all  Acceptation"  put  to  life,  as  it  had 
just  been  put  to  speech  and  paper.  He 
had  worked  out  a  gi'eat  result  by  long  and 
patient  thinking.  In  the  second  epoch  of 
his  life,  he  changes  the  instrument,  but 
not  the  theme.    What  ho  had  written 


and  spoken,  he  set  to  the  dull  music  of 
hard,   grinding   toil,    and,  until    deaths' 
worked  out  the  conception  of  his  earlier 
years. 

Before  following  him  in  this  second 
stage  of  his  life,  we  must  turn  aside  from 
his  public  history  to  see  him  in  the  midst 
of  family  sorrows.  His  eldest  girl,  whom 
he  fondly  loved,  seemed  near  death,  and 
he  thus  writes  concerning  her  in  his  diary, 
May  V :  "I  was  tolerably  supported ua- 
der  the  approaching  death  of  mf  poor 
child,  which  I  saw  drawing  on  apttoe:.  I 
saw  I  must  shortly  let  her  fallf'  With 
floods  of  tears — ^with  all  the  bitterness  of 
an  afflicted  father  mourning  for  his  first- 
bom,  I  committed  her  to  God,  to  his  ever- 
lasting arms^  wJienshe  should  fall  from 
mine.^^  The  thought  of  his  child's  death 
had  brought  on  such  an  illness  that  he 
was  unable  to  be  near  her,  but  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  in  a  neighboring  room,  a 
weary  watcher  for  the  dead ;  listening  for 
every  sound  that  came  from  the  chamber 
of  his  dying  child.  The  last  hour  came, 
and  the  sick  fiither  thus  writes :  "  On 
Tuesday  morning,  as  I  lay  ill  in  bed  in 
another  room,  I  heard  a  whispering;  I 
inquired,  and  all  wer^  silent!  all  were 
silent !  but  all  is  well  !'*  A  page  or  two 
farther  on,  we  read :  "  To-day  I  felt  a 
sort  of  triumph  over  death.  I  went  and 
stood  on  her  grave  with  a  good  deal  of 
composure !"  Surely  that  Everlasting 
Father,  into  whose  arms  he  let  her  fell, 
has  given  her  back  to  him  now — a  child 
of  immortality. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1792 
that  modem  Missions  commenced  in  Eng- 
land. Let  us  pause  and  inquire  what  was 
going  on  in  other  parts  of  Europe  in  this 
^ame  year  of  our  Lord  ?  The  priests  of 
France  were  engaged  in  a  far  different 
work  to  the  poor  despised  ministers  of 
Northamptondiire.  They  were  watching 
the  political  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  bi£ 
ding  for  the  favor  of  the  stronger  party. 
Their  property  had  been  appropriated  for 
national  purposes  by  the  sweeping  mea- 
sures of  the  revolutionists,  and  they  had 
been  compelled  to  change  their  occupa- 
tion of  strangling  liberty  into  that  of 
keeping  their  own  possessions  from  a 
power  against  which  all  their  incantations 
and  bead-counting  had  been  impotent.  It 
was  only  three  years  before  that  the 
gloomy  walls  of  the  Bastile  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  prisoners  set  free ;  on  that  day 
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twelvemonth,  the  king  came  to  swear 
fealtv  to  the  Revolution.  The  free  space 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  filled  with 
about  400,000  spectators — an  ancient  altar 
was  erected  in  the  center,  and  400  priests 
with  tricolored  sashes  were  posted  at  the 
four  comers.  Mass  waS  celebrated  amidst 
the  sounds  of  military  music;  and  the 
Bishop  d'Autun  bless^  the  ^^  oriflamme 
and  the  banners."  On  the  same  spot  on 
which  the  Bastile  had  stood,  and  the  chains 
of  its  prisoners  clanked,  a  grand  ball  was 
held,  and  the  words  ^'  Ici  on  danse"  were 
emblazoned  at  the  entrance.  With  the 
smiles  of  the  king,  and  the  forced  bene- 
dictions of  the  Church,  the  Revolution 
had  taken  heart.  But  the  year  following 
witnessed  other  and  more  terrible  scenes. 
The  moderate  counsels  of  the  Gironde  had 
been  exchanged  for  the  daring  designs  of 
the  Mountain  and  Jacobin  Clubs.  On  the 
terrible  2d  of  September,  300  assassins 
massacred  all  the  political  prisoners  in  cold 
blood.  Meanwhile,  the  prevailing  philo- 
sophy was  indirectly  aiding  the  blood- 
thirsty spirit  of  the  times.  The  healing 
creed  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  been  ex- 
changed for  the  worst  forms  of  Material- 
ism. What  mattered  it  that  the  ceme- 
teries of  the  capital  were  being  filled  with 
the  slain,  when  the  creed  of  that  day  in- 
scribed over  them  the  motto,  "  Death  is 
an  eternal  sleep!" 

In  the  autumn  of  this  same  year  1792, 
a  few  ministers  met  at  a  house  still  stand- 
ing in  the  quiet  town  of  Kettering,  and 
formed  the  grand,  but  then  ridiculed,  de- 
sign of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  whole 
world.  Nor  do  these  two  things,  thus 
strangely  forming  part  of  the  same  year's 
history,  lack  another  link  of  relation. 

The  revolutions  of  1645  and  1688  in 
England  had  been  steadily  working  out 
grand  results.  It  is  true  that  their  poli- 
tical vicissitudes  had  been  almost  as  great, 
though  not  so  bloody,  as  that  of  France. 
Yet  beneath  the  surface  of  things  there 
had  been  a  quiet  growth  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  springing  from  earnest  re- 
hgious  conviction,  which,  after  awhile, 
manifested  itself  in  a  thousand  schemes 
of  charity  and  beneficence.  One  of  these 
schemes  was  the  great  missionary  enter- 
prise. There  were  thus  in  Europe,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  two  movements  taking 
an  aggrenine  shape^  and  both  tracing 
their  ancestry  to  the  English  Revolution. 
The  one  was  fitly  personified  in  the  per- 
son of  Napoleon  looking  over  the  frontiers 


of  the  empire  to  the  snows  of  Russia  and 
the  quiet  hills  of  England,  wishing  all 
Europe  were  his  own.  The  other  was  the 
association  of  a  few  men  in  England,  un- 
known to  fame,  having  for  their  object 
the  subjugation  of  the  world  for  Chmt ! 
The  former  filled  Europe  with  its  blaze, 
but  soon  disappeared  in  the  quiet  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  behind  the  rocks  of 
St.  Helena !  The  latter  at  this  moment 
fills  the  world  with  its  results,  and,  as  its 
last  offering,  has  opened  Central  Africa 
to  civilization  and  to  fiiith. 

At  the  singular  meeting  just  now  re- 
ferred to,  among  those  present  were  the 
well-known  names  of  Fuller,  Sutcliff^ 
Ryland,  and  Pearce.  In  addition  to  these 
was  one  William  Carey,  then  elevated  to 
the  oversight  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Lei- 
cester, but  formerly  a  poor,  and,  as  report 
says,  a  very  indifferent  cobbler.  Before 
this  meeting  closed,  the  sum  of  £13,  2s. 
6d.  was  subscribed  towards  the  new 
Society.  There  lies  before  me  on  the 
table,  while  I  write,  the  first  minute-book 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  written 
by  Andrew  Fuller.  It  commences  with 
an  account  of  the  meeting  before  men- 
tioned, and  extends  its  minutes  to  the  year 
1709.  It  records  on  the  first  page  a  reso- 
lution "  that  the  Rev,  Andrew  Fuller  be 
appointed  secretary,  and  the  Rev.  Rey- 
nold Hogg,  treasurer,"  etc.  Every  subse- 
quent step  in  the  toiling  march  is  record- 
ed with  careful  exactness.  What  could 
be  done  for  the  conversion  of  tiie  world 
with  thirteen  pounds  two-ofid-^ix  t  Every 
one  of  this  small  band  would  have  fidlen 
before  the  vastness  of  the  work,  and  the 
laughter  of  the  incredulous,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  bright  remembrance  of  a 
three  years'^  life  of  almost  solitary  work, 
which,  after  nearly  eighteen  centuries  of 
toil  and  sorrows,  yet  filled  their  own  souls 
with  its  healing  life  I 

Opening  the  minute-book  at  page  19, 
I  find  the  following  addenda  to  the  min- 
utes of  the  committee : 

"  N.B.    The  treasurer  put  into  Mr.  Sqniire's 
bank,  on 
November  1,1792,       .        .        £87  17  0 
January  7,  1798,  .  27    8  « 

£116  0  6" 

So  the  funds  of  the  society  are  getting 
on,  and  the  hopes  of  the  projectors  grow 
apace.  A  vigorous  effort  is  now  made 
through  the  country  to  procure  funda,  and 
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form  district  societiies,  to  aid  what  tbe 
minute-book  calls  the  "  primary  society." 
I  can  assure  the  reader  that  these  journeys 
in  no  way  resembled  the  trips  of  a  modem 
missionary  deputation,  whom  Squire  John- 
son, with  the  pretty  house  and  park,  is  so 
glad  to  see,  and  who  find  their  names  pla- 
carded at  every  town,  in  expectation  of 
their  visit,  and  when  they  get  there,  never 
call  on  individuals,  but  take  the  cash  in  a 
lump  from  the  district  treasurer,  and, 
finally,  who  go  home,  not  foot-worn  and 
weary,  and  loaded  with  abuse,  but  crowned 
with  all  kinds  of  itinerant  honors,  and 
much  the  better  for  the  change  1  These 
early  chronicles  record  that  a  Mr.  ThomM, 
afterwards  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to 
India,  got  into  Bath  on  the  errand  of  col- 
lecting for  the  Missions,  wet  through,  late 
on  Saturday  evening.  He  preached  the 
following  morning,  but  so  unmoved  were 
the  people  that,  says  he,  ^'  I  thought  I 
should  get  nothing  here,  bat  some  woman, 
after  hearing  the  case,  sent  in  one  penny ; 
I  thanked  them,  and  set  down  '  Bath  one 
penny!'"'  This  appeal  seems  to  have 
moved  the  ecclesiastical  pride  of  Bath, 
and  our  collector  ultimately  went  away 
with  some  £20.  To  this  incident  may  be 
added  another,  occurring  in  one  of  Andrew 
Fuller's  journeys.  He  called  one  day  on 
a  celebrated  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  bearing,  perhaps,  the  most  popu- 
lar name  at  that  time  among  the  Record- 
ite  party.  He  asked,  without  telling  his 
name,  for  a  subscription  for  the  mission. 
The  clergyman  refused,  and  spoke  in 
slighting  terms  both  of  the  movement  and 
of  the  body  from  whom  it  emanated.  He 
added,  however,  "There  is  one  great  man 
among  you,  and  his  treatise  entitled  the 
'  Gospel  Worthy  of  all  Acceptation '  is 
one  of  the  most  masterly  productions  I 
know."  The  following  colloquy  ensued. 
A.  F.  "  For  all  the  faults  in  that  work, 
sir,  I  am  responsible."  C  jumps  from 
his  chair  with  eager  apologies,  and  ulti- 
mately presses  a  subscription.  A,  F,  (in 
his  own  deep  bass)  "  No,  air,  not  a  fiw- 
thing  I" 

The  next  morning  recorded  in  the  min- 
ute-book is  that  of  finding  men  willing 
and  suitable  to  go  abroad  as  missionaries. 
The  before-mentioned  Mr.  Thomas'  had 
already  been  preaching  in  India,  and  was 
most  anxious  to  return.  At  the  same 
time,  William  Carey  volunteered  his  serv- 
ices. This  wonderful  man,  while  yet  a 
village    cobbler    and    schoolmaster,  had 


learned  several  modem  languages.  Just 
before  he  set  out  as  a  missionary,  he  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Ryland  an  elegant  transla- 
tion of  a  volume  of  Dutch  sermons  and 
dissertations,  which  a  worthy  brother  in 
Holland  had  sent  over,  under  the  delusion 
that  our  English  divines  could  read  it. 
Mr.  Carey,  some  time  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  go  with  Thomas,  had  not  seen 
his  companion.  ^^  It  was  late  in  the  even- 
ing," says  an  eye-witness,  and  while  in 
full  deliberation,  ^^that  his  arrival  was  an- 
nounced. Impatient  to  behold  his  col- 
leagne,  he  entered  the  room  in  haste,  and 
Mr.  Ofirey  rising  from  his  seat,  they  fell 
on  each  other's  necks  and  wept."  All 
waa  hope  and  resolution.  Mr.  Carey's 
memorable  words,  "Expect  great  things," 
^Attempt  great  things,"  had  become  the 
miritual  watchwords  of  the  day.  "  It  is 
clear,"  said  Andrew  Fuller  to  Carey, 
"  that  there  is  a  rich  mine  of  gold  m 
India ;  if  you  will  go  down,  I  will  hold 
the  ropes." 

The  day  of  departure  soon  arrived. 
On  the  13th  of  June,  1793,  Carey  and 
Thomas,  with  their  fiunilies  embarked  for 
India  in  the  "Kron  Princessa  Maria,"  a 
Dutch  East-Indiaman.  One  of  the  mis- 
sionaries turning  round  to  a  friend  at  the 
last  moment,  exclaimed,  "  The  guns  are 
fired,  and  we  are  going  with  a  fine  fiiir 
wind.  Farewell !  ferewell  I "  In  the 
spring  of  this  same  year,  and  only  a  fort- 
mght  before  William  Carey  started  for 
India,  to  attain  a  reputation  before  which 
the  oriental  lights  of  the  English  univer- 
sities were  soon  to  grow  pale,  a  young 
Frenchman,  driven  by  the  EngUsh  fleet, 
sailed  from  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  thwarted  in 
his  first  nmitary  undertaking,  and  with 
his  mother  and  sister  on  the  way  to  Mar- 
seilles ! 

We  must  afford  just  a  glimpse  "  down 
into  the  mine ;"  for  we  must  aU  be  curious 
to  know  how  the  missionaries  fared  on 
the  "  other  side  of  the  water."  Not  long 
after  the  time  we  have  been  descril^ 
ing,  a  little  boat  is  moving  languidlv  along 
a  river  of  the  Sunderbunds  in  &dia,  a 
wild  district  where  wild  beasts  projvl.  It 
contains  Carey  and  Thomas,  mid  their 
fiimilies,  attended  by  one  native.  They 
are  totally  destitute  of  provisions  and 
"have  not  where  to  lay  their  heads.*' 
YeJt  by  this  time  the  Book  of  Genesis  is 
translated  into  one  of  the  native  tongueRy 
and  its  revision  commenced  I     Moving 
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slowly  down  the  river,  the  dipping  oars 
making  an  uncertain  sound,  the  voyagers 
espied  upon  the  bank  a  neat  chateau,  and 
in  the  garden  an  English  lady  and  gentle- 
man.    The  travelers  rowed  to  the  shore, 
and  accosted  thcfm,  freely  expUxining  their 
mission  and  necessities.    The  gentleman 
as  frankly  told  them  their  scheme  was 
completely  Utopian,  but  added,   "  Land 
your  party,  for  my  house  is  your  home 
until  you  can  find  one  more  suited  to  your 
purpose ;  you  may  stay  for  six  months  if 
you  please."    The  name  of  this  gentleman, 
Charles  Short,  will  be  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance  by  all  those  who  love  that 
real  hospitality  which  can  not  be  returned. 
But  we  must  go  back  to  Andrew  Fuller, 
toiling  at  the  ropes  in  England.    If  won- 
derful work  was  going  on  abroad,  there 
were  toils  in  England  at  which  the  spirit 
of  industry  herself  might  stand  amazed. 
Besides  all  his  secretarial  labors,  he  was 
busily  engaged  in  replying  to  antagonists, 
and  in  preparing  fresh  works  for  publica- 
tion.   Two  of  these  may  be  especially 
named,  the  "  Calvinistio  and  Socinian  Sys- 
tems  Compared,"  and  the   "Gospel  its 
ovn\  Witness."    Both  these  books  contain 
hard  thinking,  and  exhibit,  as  well  as  any, 
the  qualities  of  the  author's  mind.    They 
are  purely  a  posteriori  arguments,   and 
bring  the  spirit  of  Bacon  into  the  region 
of  tlieology  with  a  rigor  and  power  that 
of  its  Idnd  has  never  been  excelled.    It  is 
very  refreshing,  after  the  barren  subtle- 
ties w^hich  characterized  even  many  of 
the  Reformation  controversies,  to  hear  this 
loud  demand  tor  fruits.     But  his  skill  was 
not  confined  to  tracking  the  course  of  a 
system  or  a  creed.     He  was  an  acute  ab- 
stract reasoner,  and  he  has  left  us  a  fine 
specimen  of  speculative  thinking,  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  the  "Gospel  its  own 
Witness."      It  is  well  known  that  this 
chapter,  entitled  the  "  Work  of  Redemp- 
tion not  inconsistent  with  modern  Ideas 
of  Creation,"  formed  the  basis  of  "  Chal- 
mer's  Astronomical  Discourses."    Andrew 
Fuller's  style  was  direct  and  weighty,  but 
never  dull.     Pointed  and  clear  as  that  of 
Paley,  but   more    massive   and    strong. 
There  ^  no  brilliance  and  little  metaphor, 
yet  wo  are  ready  to  say  that  he  who  could 
have  written  such  a  passage  as  the  follow- 
ing, taken  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
**  Gospel  its  own  Witness,"  could  have 
given  us  more  of  the  same  kind.     "  And 
now  I  appeal  to  the  intelligent,  the  serious, 
and  the  candid  reader,  whether  there  may 


be  any  truth  in  what  Mr.  Paine  asserts,  that 
to  admit  that  God  created  a  plurality  of 
worlds,  at  least  as  numerous  as  what  we 
call  stars,  renders  the  Christian  system  of 
faith  at  once  little  and  ridiculous,  and 
scatters  it  in  the  mind  like  feathers  m  the 
air.    On  the  contrary,  it  might  be  proved 
that  every  system  of  philosophy  is  little  in 
comparison  of  Christianity.     Philosophy 
may  expand  our  ideas  of  creation ;  but  it 
neither  inspires  a  love  to  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  Creator,  nor  a  well  grounded 
hope  of  eternal  life.     Philosophy  almost 
ca?i  2)lace  us  at  tJie  top  of  Piagah :  there^ 
like  Mbses^  we  must  die  ;  it  gives  us  no 
possession  of  the  good  land.   It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  Christianity  to  add,  "a^  is  yours  l^^ 
When  you  have  ascended  to  the  height 
of  human  discovery,  there  are  things,  and 
things  of  infinite  moment,  that  are  utterly 
beyond  its  reach.     Revelation  is  the  only 
medium  by  which,  standing  as  it  were  "  on 
nature's  Alps,"  we  discover  things  which 
"  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  of 
which  it  never  hath  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive."    One  more  extract 
may  be  given  to  illustrate  the  ringing 
truthfulness  and  calm  wisdom  that  char- 
acterize his  more  practical  teaching.     It  is 
extracted  from  his  memoir  of  Samuel 
Pearce ;  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  biographical  literat\iro  a  nobler 
inference  from  a  noble  life.    "Finally,** 
he  says,  "  in  him  we  see  that  the  way  to 
true  excellence  is  not  to  affect  eccentri- 
city, nor  to  aspire  after  the  performance 
of  a  few  splendid  actions ;  hut  to  fill  up 
our  lives  with  a  sober,  modesty  sineerey  af^ 
fectionate^  assiduous^  and  uniform  con- 
duct.   Real  greatness  attaches  to  charac- 
ter ;  and  character  arises  from  a  couvBe 
of  action.     The  solid  reputation  of  a 
merchant    arises    not  from    his   having 
made    his  fortune  by  a  few  successfiu 
adventures,  but  from  a  course  of  wise 
economy  and  honorable  industry,  which, 
gradually  (Accumulating,  advances  by  pence 
to  shillings,  and  by  shillings  to  ponndo. 
The  most  excellent  philosophers  are  not 
those  who  have  dealt  chieny  in  splendid 
speculation,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  men,  as  things  be- 
neath tlieir  notice ;  but  those  who  have 
felt  their  interests  united  with  the  inters 
ests  of  maukhid,  and  bend  their  principal 
attention  to  things  of  real  and  public  abil- 
ity.   It  is  much  the  same  in  religion. 
We  do  not  esteem  a  man  for  one,  or  two, 
or  three  good  deeds,  any  further  than  aa 
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these  deeds  are  indications  of  the  real 
state  of  his  mind.  We  do  not  estimate 
the  character  of  Christ  himself,  so  much 
from  his  having  given  sight  to  the  blind, 
or  restored  Lazarus  from  the  grave,  as 
from  his  going  about  continually  doing 
goody 

In  adition  to  all  the  literary  labor  in- 
volved in  the  writing  of  these  books,  and 
the  controversy  they  evoked,  Andrew- 
Fuller  was  perpetually  on  the  move 
through  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
advocating  the  claims  of  the  new  society. 
Now,  apart  from  all  the  teils  of  collecting, 
imagine,  good  reader,  the  journey  of  a  re- 
ligious reformer  through  the  provinces  of 
England  and  Scotland  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  !  Think  of  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  making  a  companion  tour  in  Italy, 
and  we  will  have  a  notion  of  what  Andrew 
Fuller  met  with  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  made  four  journeys  into  Scot- 
land, and  on  one  of  them  visited  Chalmer's 
whom,  as  all  readers  of  his  Life  will  re- 
member, he  persuaded  to  preach  without 
notes.  Imagine  the  keen  theological 
glance  that  would  greet  him  north  of  the 
Border.  After  one  of  his  Scottish  jour- 
neys, he  received  a  remonstrant  letter 
from  one  of  his  own  persuasion  in  Scot- 
land, on  his  defective  order  and  discipline. 
His  reply,  in  the  form  of  a  parable,  is  a 
keen  satire  on  the  hair-splitting  doctri- 
naires^ and  has  plainlv  a  reference  to  his 
comparative  solitude  m  the  work  he  had 
undertaken  :  "  In  one  of  the  new  Italian 
republics,"  he  writes,  "  two  independent 
companies  are  formed  for  the  defense  of 
the  country — call  the  one  A,  and  the 
other  B.  In  forming  themselves  and 
learning  their  exercises,  they  each  profess 
to  follow  the  mode  of  discipline  used  by 
the  ancient  Romans.  Their  officers,  uni- 
forms, and  evolutions,  however,  are,  after 
all,  somewhat  different  from  each  other. 
Hence  disputes  arise:  and  B  refuses  to 
march  agamst  the  enem^  with  A,  as  being 
disorderly.  A  gives  his  reasons  why  he 
thinks  himself  orderly ;  but  they  are  far 
from  satisfying  B,  who  not  only  treats  him 
as  deviating  from  rule,  but  as  almost 
knowing  himself  to  do  so,  and  willfully 
persisting  in  it.  .  A,  tired  of  jarring, 
marches  against  the  enemy  by  himsey, 
B  sits  at  home  deeply  engaged  in  stady- 
ing  order  and  discipline.  'If  your  form 
and  rules,'  says  A,  '  are  so  preferaUe  to 
ours,  why  do  you  not  make  use  of  them  P 
Discipline  is  a  means,  not  an  end.    Be 


not  always  boasting  of  your  order,  and 
reproaching  others  for  the  want  of  it.  It 
is  true,  hke  the  Quakers  in  1746,  you  have 
bought  waistcoats  for  our  soldiers^  and 
we  thank  you  for  them,  but  we  had  rather 
you  would  fight  yourselves^ 

Besides  these  joumeyings  and  fightings, 
Andrew  FuUer  had  to  keep  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  the  missionaries,  to 
see  to  their  supplies,  and  to  conduct  a 
paper  war  with  the  East  India  Company, . 
who  were  trying  hard  to  thwart  their 
operations.  Let  it  be  well  remembered 
that  their  efforts  proved  entirely  fruitless, 
tteough  the  intervention  of  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley. 

The  old  minute-book  tells  of  a  not  veiy 
polite  note  received  from  a  shipping  clerk, 
wherein  he  threatens  to  sell  a  large  pack- 
age (directed  T.  &  C.)  to  pay  for  ware- 
house-room, if  it  were  not  immediately 
taken  away.  A  committee  meeting  was 
held  on  this  mysterious  package,  and  An- 
drew Fuller  was  unanimously  deputed  to 
go  to  London  to  see  after  it. 

Smile  not,  good  reader,  at  the  authority 
of  a  committee  being  required  in  those 
days  to  send  a  secretary  from  Northamp- 
tonshire to  London.  The  luxury  of 
coaches  had  been  hardly  introduced  ;  for 
the  first  stage-coach  blew  its  blast  through 
the  green  fields  of  England,  and  crossed 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  in  the  year  1788,  on  its 
way  from  London  to  Edinburgh.  Those 
were  the  days  in  which  men  made  their 
wills,  and  left  affe^^tionate  messages,  be- 
fore they  ventured  far  from  home.  On  in- 
spccting  the  cask  in  question,  it  was  found 
to  contain  supplies  sent  to  India  a  long 
while  before,  and  having  had  some  mys- 
terious connection  with  Copenhagen,  had 
reached  the  office  in  London  again  in 
safety.  The  minute-book  adds,  with  a  note 
of  admiration,  "Alas!  we  now  find  that 
our  brethren  had  perished,  if  they  had 
not  engaged  in  trade  I"  The  explanation 
being,  that  the  committee,  hearing  that 
the  missionaries  were  getting  a  livelihood 
by  work,  had  addressed  a  remonstrance 
to  them,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  check 
their  missionary  zeal. 

This  sketch  draws  near  the  close,  but 
one  or  two  incidents  must  not;be  omitted. 
Andrew  Fuller  once  formed  <Jne  of  a  de- 
putation to  one  of  the  then  Secretaries  of 
State,  I  believe,  Eari  Grey.  It  was  on 
some  matter  connected  with  the  misflion* 
aries  in  India.  In  the  course  of  the  inter- 
view, his  lordship,  with  genuine  diplomatic 
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courtesy,  remarked,  "that  he  quite  ap- 
proved of  ^/^r^y  o/*  thought  in  matters 
of  conscience."  A  deep  voice,  in  mea- 
sured words,  answered  from  the  comer  of 
the  room,  "  My  lord,  we  do  not  ask  for 
liberty  to  thinh — that  you  can  not  give  or 
take  away;  we  ask  for  liberty  to  act?'* 
His  lordship  started,  and,  looking  round, 
encoimtered  the  stem  eye  of  Andrew 
Fuller.  Looking  once  more,  and  finally, 
into  the  mmute-book,  I  find  a  striking  an- 
swer to  an  objection  commonly  taken  to 
the  missionary  movement,  "  that  it  carries 
sympathies  out  of  the  nation,  for  which 
there  is  plenty  of  need  at  home,  and  that 
the  feeling  which  prompts  it  depends  a 
good  deal  for  its  lite  for  the  mere  love  of 
distant  scenes  and  novel  events ;"  which 
feeling  Coleridge  put  into  the  statement, 
"  that  if  a  railway  were  opened  to  the 
moon,  every  one  would  take  shares."  I 
find  that,  in  those  early  days  of  strait- 
ened funds,  in  consideration  of  the  igno- 
rant state  of  Cornwall,^  the  Society  em- 
ployed, at  two  different  times,  no  less 
than  four  missionaries !  and  frequently 
gave  aid  to  village  interests.  And  now, 
alas !  the  minute-book  draws  to  a  close, 
for  the  hand  of  the  writer  was  growing 
weary,  while  the  soul  that  moved  it 
"  waxed  stronger  and  stronger."  In  the 
year  1816,  Andrew  Fuller  was  working 
at  his  desk  in  the  study  at  Kettering  for 
more  than  twelve  hours  a  day,  his 
strength  hourly  failing  from  the  heavy 
toil.  His  wife  sits  quietly  at  work  by  his 
side,  but  the  tears  will  fiill  upon  the  knit- 
ted hose. 

An  exclamation  escapes  the  overtasked 
husband,  scanning  his  work  in  all  its 
stages :  "  That  which  is  crooked  can  not 
be  made  straight,  and  that  which  is  lack- 
ing can  not  be  numbered."  She  must 
speak  now,  and  so,  looking  up  sadly,  she 
says,  "  You  have  hardly  time  to  speak  to 
me  now,  dear  I  My  friends  at  home  are 
kind,  but  they  also  say,  '  You  have  no 
time  to  see  or  know  us ;'  you  will  soon  be 
worn  out."  He  replies,  solemnly,  yet  ten- 
derly, "  I  know  it,  but  I  can  not  be  worn 
out  at  better  work." 

It  was  too  true  I  The  hands  still  "  held 
the  ropes  "  with  a  firm  grasp,  but  it  was 
plain  to  all  that  the  strain  was  too  much, 
l^efore  we  see  the  grasp  released,  let  us 
take  one  more  glimpse  ot  the  mine  below. 
Wonderful  work  was  going  on  there,  and 
everv  now  and  then  a  cry  came  cheerily 
up  the  shaft,  that  jewels  Bhining  with  im- 


mortality rewarded  the  long  toil  of  the 
searcher.  If  the  reader  would  know  the 
result  of  these  first  missionary  labors  in 
India,  let  him  turn  to  the  tenth  memoir 
"  respecting  the  Translation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  into  the  Oriental  Languages 
by  the  Serampore  brethren."  Alter 
perusing  it,  let  him  say  whether  history 
has  recorded  any  literary  labors  of  great- 
er magnitude.  It  is  enough  now  to  say 
that,  after  a  full  record  of  the  work  ac- 
complished, the  memoir  touchingly  con- 
cludes, saying,  "  that  the  original  mover 
of  this  great  design  is  yet  alive,  and 
though  feeble,  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  feculties."  The  "consecrated  cob- 
bler" lived  to  see  two  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  volumes  of  the  Soripr 
tures  translated  by  himself  and  brethren 
into  forty  languages^  and  to  know  that 
these  languages,  at  the  most  moderate 
computation,  were  spoken  by  two  hun- 
dred and  severity  millions  of  immortal 
beings !  Two  years  after  the  compilation 
of  this  volume,  William  Carey  "  lan- 
guished into  life  "  in  the  warm  eastern  air, 
often  trying  to  the  manhood  of  colder 
lands,  but  a  gentle  nurse  to  the  old  and 
dying. 

The  "  Gospel  Worthy  of  all  Accepta- 
tion," iivTittcn  on  the  living  page,  was 
coming  to  an  end.  At  the  same  time  that 
Andrew  Fuller  was  feeling  that  he  had 
not  very  long  to  live,  he  heard  that  his 
companion  in  work  and  council,  Sutclifl^ 
was  on  his  dyhig-bed.  "  Well,"  said  he, 
"  the  government  is  upon  His  shoulders, 
ours  will  soon  be  from  under  the  load ; 
but  while  we  are  reducing  in  number  and 
increasing  in  labor,  ours  may  be  heavier 
for  a  time."  Yes,  it  was  neavier,  but 
only  "  for  a  time :"  the  letter  containine 
these  words  is  under  date  March  24^  and 
he  died  in  the  May  of  the  following 
year. 

The  day  of  darkness  to  his  own  fimuly, 
and  to  the  Church  with  wluch  for  many 
years  he  had  been  connected,  came  at 
length.  To  him  a  day  of  light,  and  a 
day  on  which  he  uttered  calm,  strong 
words  about  the  unknown  land  before 
him.  Hear  them,  reader.  ^*  My  mind  is 
calm — no  raptures,  no  despondency,  my 
hope  is  such  that  I  am  not  afhud  to 
plunge  into  eternity." 

On  Sabbath-day,  May  7,  1816,  he  is 
listening  eagerly  to  his  congregation  sink- 
ing in  the  '^  meeting-house  "  adjoining  his 
house.    The  simple  strains  he  had   so 
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often  joined  before,  now  stir  a  voiceless 
mnsic  in  his  soul.  Turning  to  his  child, 
he  says,  "  I  wish  I  had  strenjgth,  Sarah." 
"To  do  what,  fether?"    "To  worship, 


child."  He  did  worship  ;  and  thoi^  «11 
unheard  by  mortal  ears,  the  strain  piin-. 
gled  with  another  melody,  and  was  heard 
upon  another  shore  I 


From  the  Btittoh  Qoaiterly  Reylew. 


THE   DOCTRINE   OF   INSPIRATION.* 


To  attempt  to  analyze  Mr.  Macnaught's 
volume,  and  to  deal  with  it  in  detail, 
would  be  to  bestow  more  space  upon  it 
than  it  deserves.  But  the  question  of 
inspiration  is  a  great  and  a  somewhat 
urgent  question ;  and  though  oar  own 
views  on  this  topic  have  been  often  ex- 
pressed, the  time  has  come,  we  think,  in 
which  it  behoves  us  to  present  those 
views  to  our  readers  in  a  form  as  care- 
ftdly  digested,  and  in  terms  as  explidt,  as 
may  be. 

We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  glance  at 
some  points  relating  to  the  evidence  in 
fevor  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  Scriptures  considered  as  a 

FACT. 

1.  Every  one  will  feel  that  human 
reason  must  have  its  province  as  a  jud 
in  regard  to  any  supposed  revelation, 
suppose  that  any  sucn  communication  has 
been  made  from  God  to  man,  must  be  to 
feel  assured  that  it  has  been  attested  by 
its  appropriate  evidence.  The  prophet 
through  whom  such  intelligence  comes 
must  have  evidence  warranting  him  to 
believe  that  he  has  become  the  subject  of 
such  illumination.  The  evidence  must  be 
supernatural,  but  the  natural  reason  of 
the  man  will  be  competent  to  judge  of 
its  value.  It  will,  of  course,  be  only 
moral  evidence.  Though  supernatural,  it 
will  not  be  such  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 

*  The  JhcHne  of  Inspiration ;  being  ofi  Mlpiiry 
conceming^fke  InfaUibiUty^  InepiraiiorKaiii^  JMth 
rity  of  Jlofy  Writ  By  the  Rev.  Johk  MAdf AVte^ 
M.  A.  Oxon,  Incumbent  of  St.  OhryBOStom'tf  QbiRcii, 
Bverton,  liverpooL 


bility  of  resistance.  But  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient evidence — sufficient  to  make  sub- 
mission to  it  imperative.  What  is  true  in 
this  respect  of  the  prophet,  must  be  true 
of  the  people^to  whom  the  prophet- 
message  IS  addressed.  In  their  view,  the 
message  must  take  with  it  its  proper 
evidence— -evidence  of  which  they  them- 
selves will  be  the  judges.  Both  in  the 
times  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
the  people  were  commanded  to  try  the 
spirits,  and  were  expected  to  distinguish 
between  divinely-commissioned  men  and 
mere  prete'nders  to  such  authority.  To 
believe  without  evidence  would  be  idiocy, 
and  to  call  that  evidence  which  the  reason 
can  not  understand  and  appreciate  would 
be  absurd. 

But  the  evidence  of  a  supposed  revela- 
tion will  not  be  all  extemsJ.  There  will 
be  evidence,  either  for  or  against  its 
claims,  arising  from  its  contents.  On 
these,  also,  the  reason  of  man  has,  in  a 
measure,  to  form  its  jud^ent.  The 
common  division  of  Christian  evidence 
into  external  and  internal  suggests  this 
conclusion.  It  is  supposed,  in  this  dis- 
tinction, that  we  are  capable  of  distin- 
guishing, in  some  degree,  between  what  is 
fit,  and  what  is  not  fit,  to  have  come  from 
the  Supreme  Being  to  our  race.  It  sup- 
poses that  we  not  only  know  that  God  is, 
but  that  we  know  something  as  to  what 
he  IB.  If  we  can  know  nothing  of  God, 
,We  can  know  nothing  of  the  proper  or  the 
fanpropBT  in  what  is  said  to  have  come 
from  Him.  Apart  from  revelation,  nature 
is  our  only  source  of  Divine  knowledge. 
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Wliat  God  is,  wc  can  only  know  from 
what  He  has  done.  But  His  doings  are 
fonnd  in  mind  and  matter,  in  the  moral  as 
well  as  in  the  physical  universe.  It  is 
only  by  looking  to  what  is  ethical  in  man, 
that  we  can  judge  at  all  concerning  the 
true  or  the  right  in  the  government  of 
God.  Our  conception  of  Deity  must  be 
evolved  from  within.  It  can  only  be  cor- 
roborated from  without.  If  the  light 
which  conscience  has  kindled  is  not  to  be 
followed,  then  we  have  no  light.  In  that 
case,  to  reject  a  revelation  could  be  no 
sin,  inasmuch  as  all  capacity  for  judging 
of  its  claims  would  be  wanting. 

But  it  is  when  passing  from  the  mind 
of  man,  as  constituted  by  the  Creator,  to 
its  condition  as  depraved  by  circumstan- 
ces and  habit ;  and  when  passing  from 
this  disordered  world  within,  to  the  no 
less  disordered  world  without,  that  diffi- 
culty thickens  upon  us.  Still,  the  highest 
conception  we  can  form  of  the  moral  ex- 
cellence possible  to  the  nature  of  a  man, 
is  that  which  we  should  account  as  proper 
to  him  ;  and  the  highoet  conception  we 
can  form  of  the  perfection  possible  to  God, 
is  that  which  we  should  account  as  proper 
to  Him.  Descartes  was  right — our  capa- 
city to  conceive  of  Infinite  Perfection 
must  have  come  from  Infinite  Perfection. 
The  capacity  implies  its  object.  The 
deity  of  human  conception  is  not  greater 
than  the  Deity  who  made  us  capable  of 
that  conception.  It  is  such  faith  in  God 
that  must  determine  our  faith  in  regard 
to  any  communication  said  to  have  come 
from  llim.  ^VTiatever  may  seem  to  be  at 
variance,  either  within  us  or  about  us, 
with  such  perfection  in  the  Divine  Being, 
must  be  a  variance  only  in  seeming. 

2.  But  there  is  much  in  the  spirit  of  our 
times  to  which  the  idea  of  inspired  com- 
munications from  God  to  man  is  very  uti- 
acceptable.  Religion,  we  are  told  by 
some,  is  a  sentiment,  not  a  creed.  It  has 
its  seat  in  the  emotions,  not  in  the  in- 
tellect. Its  object  may  vary,  but  it  is 
everywhere  aresponse  of  the  affections,  and 
everywhere  in  substance  the  same.  It  is 
an  instinct  of  our  nature — we  may  say 
that  of  it,  and  that  is  about  all  we  can 
say.  To  ask  whence  it  comes  is  about  as 
futile  as  to  ask  whence  comes  our  power 
of  seeing  or  hearing.  Man  is  religious, 
as  he  is  social,  because  he  is  a  man,  and 
the  bei^ause  in  either  case  can  be  traced 
no  higher. 

But  this  trenchant  kind  of  talk,  like 


much  beside  in  the  same  quarter,  consists, 
at  best,  of  half-truths.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
religion  in  man  is  thus  necessary  and  in- 
destructible ;  but  it  is  also  a  fact,  that  the 
moral  nature  of  man  is  something  much 
above  instinct,  and  that  for  this  reason  his 
religion  should  be  regarded  as  something 
much  above  that  mere  brute  tendency,  fi 
is  true,  the  sentiment  of  religion  is  uni- 
versal, while  its  objects  change ;  but  it  is 
also  true,  that  this  change  may  be  from 
false  objects  to  true  ones,  and  that  the  na- 
tural effect  of  this  change  may  be  to  caD 
forth  pure  sentiment  in  the  place  of 
the  impure.  The  truth  that  the  moral 
element  in  the  objects  of  worship  does 
much  to  determine  the  moral  feeling  of 
the  worshipers,  is  elementary  enough — 
but  even  this  truth  such  men  have  to 
learn.  So  long  as  religious  and  moral 
truth  shall  be  thus  accounted  as  of  little, 
or  no  practical  value,  nothing  can  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  ideao  f  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Deity  to  uphold  and  diffuse 
such  truth  by  inspiring  prophets  and 
apostles  for  that  purpose,  should  be 
utterly  repudiated. 

We  must  add,  that  the  spirit  in  which 
the  scientific  studies  of  our  age  are  often 
prosecuted  is  scarcely  less  one-sided  than 
are  the  dreams  of  the  sentimentalist. 
The  one  may  seem  to  be  all  phantom,  add 
the  other  all  exactitude,  but  they  have 
their  tendencies  in  common.  The  spirit 
which  underlies  both  is  a  self-sufficing 
j  spiiit.  It  is  a  spirit  which  is  content  to 
be  alone,  and  to  be  the  regulator  of  its 
owTi  ways.  There  is  much  to  be  done  ; 
but  its  fancy  is,  that  whatever  needs  to 
be  done  it  can  do.  Mistakes  of  all  sorts 
nuy  be  inevitable,  but  mistakes  natural  to 
our  condition  are  mistakes  about  whicfa 
there  need  be  no  apprehension.  So,  too 
often,  does  the  student  of  science  choose 
his  course.  lie  is  concerned  with  the 
laws  of  things,  and  with  nothing  more. 
He  is  busied  amon^^  sequences,  and  as- 
cends no  higher.  If  he  knows  any  thing 
of  a  Deity,  it  is  of  a  Deity  who  is  afkr 
o£  The  universe  is  a  gresU^  machine,  its 
Slaker  has  set  it  a  going,  and  now  he  has 
only  to  look  at  it  and  to  see  it  go.  "Bm 
interference  with  it,  in  any  way,  would  be 
accounted  an  intrusion.  It  would  be  an 
attempt  to  amend  his  own  work,  which 
must  imply  imperfection.  It  would  be  to 
disturb  the  order  which  he  has  liimself  es- 
tablished. It  would  be,  in  brie^  to  undo 
what  he  has  done.    Mirade,  accordingly. 
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is  supposed  to  be  impossible ;  or,  if  not 
impossible,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the 
amount  of  evidence  that  would  suffice  to 
establish  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  habit  of 
thought  less  favorable  than  this  to  the 
idea  which  regards  truth  as  having  come 
to  man  by  a  special  inspiration  from  the 
Almighty.  The  gulf  between  such  philo- 
sophical belief,  and  all  Christian  belief,  is 
g'eat.  According  to  this  philosophy,  the 
eity  does  not  hve  with  His  creatures, 
but  apart  from  them;  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  His  creatures  do  not  live 
with  Him,  but  apart  from  Him.  Having 
so  far  mastered  the  domain  of  physics, 
the  investigator  learns  to  reason  upon  the 
same  principles  irom  the  material  to  the 
immaterial,  and  both  mind  and  matter 
are  brought  under  the  same  conmion  law 
of  forces.  These  forces  are  so  adjusted  as 
to  connect  penalty  with  many  of  the  forms 
of  moral  wrong,  but  they  do  so  only  in 
part.  To  escape  this  form  of  penalty  is  to 
escape  penalty  altogether  ;  and  the  chan- 
ces of  escape  are  many,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  escape  are  boundless.  The  laws  of 
God  are  in  the  place  of  God ;  the  man's 
concern  begins  and  ends  with  these  laws, 
and  not  with  the  law-maker.  The  natural 
issue  is,  that  piety  should  come  to  be  a 
particular  form  of  prudence ;  and  that  re- 
ligion, in  its  best  state,  should  come  to 
consist  in  selfishness  refined  and  system- 
atized into  its  worst.  Men  must  unlearn 
such  speculations — must  see  that  physical 
laws  are  one  thing,  and  the  law  written 
in  the  heart  another,  if  they  are  to  attain 
to  any  rational  conception  of  moral  ffo- 
vemment,  and  to  possess  any  disposition 
to  listen  favorably  to  what  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration. 

Men  who  see  the  condition  of  man  in 
this  light,  of  course  belong  to  the  class 
who  regard  the  ethical  intelligence  of  man 
as  sufficient  to  his  need  as  a  religious 
being.  This  class  embraces  men  who 
partake,  in  other  respects,  of  a  wide  di- 
versity of  thinking.  But  wherever  this 
opinion  obtains,  revelation  in  any  special 
form  is  precluded  as  superfluous.  The 
presumptioi^  is,  that  every  man's  best 
light  must  be  supposed  to  be  that  which 
he  brings  with  him  into  the  world — that 
if  the  case  be  not  so,  the  blame  must  be 
with  his  Maker,  not  with  himself.  What 
right  men  have  to  give  law  in  this  man- 
ner to  the  Creator,  determining  for  Him 
what  He  may  or  may  not  do,  never  seems 
VOL.  XLI.— NO.  in. 


to  enter  the  thoughts  of  such  specfulMcM^ 
Were  they  a  little  more  mindful  ottjtke 
world  of  facts  which  bespeak  man's  grciali 
need  of  religious  teachmg,  it  might  ap- 
pear to  them  less  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that,  having  permitted  such  a 
special  exigency  to  exist,  the  Divine 
JBeing  has  adopted  special  means  for 
meeting  it.  Certainly,  if  the  book  of  nar 
ture  be  perfect,  man's  power  to  interpret 
it  is  not  perfect.  A  thinker  of  the  class 
under  consideration  has  confessed,  that 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  everywhere,  mutt 
have  "  a  well-defined,  positive,  somewhat 
dogmatic  creed,  deriving  its  sanctions 
from  without."  What  is  this  but  saying, 
that  to  leave  men  to  nature  is  to  leave 
them  to  an  insufficient  guidance  ;  that  to 
give  them  a  revelation  is  to  give  them 
what  they  want.  What  the  human  intel- 
lect may  imagine  itself  capable  of  doing 
when  fisimilianzed  through  its  whole  cvS- 
ture  with  Christian  ideas,  and  what  it  has 
been  found  capable  of  doing  where  such 
ideas  have  been  unknown,  are  not  the 
same  thing. 

The  pretense  that  there  is  no  such  cer- 
tainty m  history  or  in  language  as  would 
be  required  to  render  a  written  revelation 
effectual,  is  a  modem  fiction  which  has 
grown  up  in  a  night  and  will  wither  in  a 
night.  It  is  an  objection  which  proves 
nothing  by  proving  too  much.  If  our 
sacred  writings  must  lose  all  autliority 
on  this  ground,  then  all  writings  contem- 
porary with  them  must  lose  authority  for 
the  same  reason.  If  human  language  be 
thus  worthless  as  having  respect  to  reli- 
gion, it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  should 
be  valuable  as  relating  to  any  thing  beside. 
The  common  sense  of  mankind  may  be 
safely  left  to  deal  with  such  paradoxes. 

An  objection  much  more  plausible  is 
that  founded  on  the  law  of  progress  said 
to  be  natural  to  the  history,  of  society. 
It  is  deemed  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  number  of  men  in  remote  time  should 
have  been  deputed  to  settle  so  grave  a 
matter  as  religion  for  the  men  of  all  time. 
Physical  progress  in  these  later  times  has 
been  wonderful.  Its  effect  on  general 
progress  been  wonderful.  Is  religion, 
then,  the  only  thing  that  is  to  come  to  ns 
stereotyped  from  the  past  ?  We  answer 
— certainly  not.  Tour  laws  of  taste  in 
liteirature  and  art  have  come  to  you  from 
the  past.  Your  psychology  and  your 
ethics  have  come  to  you  from  the  past. 
Tou  have  not  gone  much  beyond  the  ao- 
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cients  in  these  things,  you  have  rarely 
risen  to  their  level.  May  not  the  remote 
time  when  so  much  of  this  higher  kind  of 
truth  was  perfected  have  been  the  time 
when  religious  truth  was  perfected? 
May  not  the  time  when  all  that  was  most 
cognate  with  religious  culture  had  thus 
ripened  have  been  the  time  when  religion 
itself  was  to  be  matured  and  fixed  for 
ages  to  come  ?  We  are  better  chemists 
and  better  astronomers  than  the  ancients ; 
but,  left  to  ourselves,  should  we  have  been 
better  moralists  or  better  religionists? 
There  is  at  least  room  to  doubt  on  that 
point.  What  is  wanting  to  us,  is  not  that 
Christianity  should  be  other  than  it  is, 
but  that  we  should  ourselves  give  proof 
that  we  know  how  to  separate  between 
those  corruptions  which  tne  infirmities  of 
past  ages  have  incrusted  about  it,  and 
those  hoarded  treasures  wherewith  it 
waits  to  enrich  the  ages  to  come.  Our 
modem  world  has  much  work  to  do  be- 
fore it  will  come  into  possession  of  the  la- 
tent wealth  that  will  be  some  day  found 
in  this  ancient  mine  of  thought. 

In  brief,  what  an  enigma  is  man,  on  the 
supposition  of  his  holding  no  intelligible 
relation  to  a  hereafter  I  In  his  nature  we 
sec  the  mysterious — the  enthroned  power 
of  conscience.  This  power  requires  that 
he  should  choose  right  as  right,  and  avoid 
wrong  as  wrong;  that  he  should  bo  a 
creature  of  moral  acts  and  moral  inten- 
tions. He  is  a  being,  moreover,  whose 
nature  transcends  the  limits  of  the  visible 
and  the  finite,  and  craves  a  place  with  the 
holy  and  the  everlasting.  If  his  only  end 
be  that  he  should  live  to  the  agreeable  in 
this  life,  whence  this  waste  of  powers,  and 
guch  a  mockery  of  pure  and  earnest  aspi- 
rations ?  Can  wo  venture  to  charge  the 
Just,  the  Wise,  the  Good,  with  having 
made  His  creature  capable  of  a  destiny  so 
high^  and  doomed  him  to  a  destiny  so 
low  ? 

There  is  nothing  valid,  then,  in  the 
ground  taken  by  those  who  deem  it  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  an  inspired  and 
infallible  message  has  been  addressed  by 
the  Creator  to  our  race.  Every  thing 
rfither  combines  to  show  that,  improbable 
as  it  may  be  that  any  such  communication 
should  be  made  in  our  time,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  something  of  the  kind  has 
taken  place  in  past  ages.  Man's  great 
need  of  such  assistance  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  it  has  not  been 
ftltogethcr  withholdon.  I 


3.  It  may  not  be  unuseful  to  ask,  at  this 
point  of  our  inquiry,  what  those  features 
are  which  may  be  expected  to  characterize 
teaching  coming  to  us  by  inspiration  ?  It 
will  of  course  be  teaching  that  will  assaote 
that  we  need  to  be  taught — ^to  be  taught 
what  we  do  not  know,  and  to  be  taught 
what  we  know  in  part  more  fully,  and 
with  more  authority.  It  will  suppose  man 
to  be  capable  of  distinguishing  to  a  large 
extent  between  truth  and  error,  and  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual responsibility  of  men  as  thus  based 
its  appeals  will  be  made. 

It  IS  to  be  expected,  moreover,  in  a 
communication  or  this  nature,  that  much 
as  it  may  reveal,  it  will  leave  much  unre- 
vealed,  and  that  its  tendency  will  be 
rather  to  abate  difiiculty  than  wholly  to 
remove  it.  In  every  department  of  know- 
ledge, what  men  know  is  little  compared 
with  what  they  do  not  know.  We  get 
our  truth  by  glimpses,  not  by  full  main* 
festations.  Our  knowledge  of  the  past  is 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  oar  ignor- 
rance.  Even  of  the  present  we  know  only 
the  immediate.  The  nearest  wave  is  visi- 
ble— the  ocean  of  billows  which  stretch 
off  beyond  it  we  see  not.  The  multitude 
are  observant  of  phenomena,  the  few  only 
pass  on  to  their  causes,  and  to  the  secret 
place  where  the  Cause  affecting  all  causes 
doth  worl^I  Even  the  few  can  travel  bat 
a  little  way  in  that  direction.  The  ma- 
terial and  moral  laws  of  the  universe  are, 
as  we  believe,  everywhere  the  same :  but 
what  know  we  concerning  the  modes  in 
which  those  laws  are  carried  out  in  the 
numberless  systems  about  us,  or  even  in 
the  planets  of  our  own  system  ?  Those 
innumberable  worlds  have  their  relations 
to  all  S2)ace  and  to  all  time,  bat  what 
know  we,  what  can  we  know,  of  those 
relations?  If  the  Being  who  has  given 
existence  to  this  universe,  and  who  still 
rules  it,  should  speak  to  men,  we  may  be 
sure,  from  what  we  know  of  His  ways, 
that  the  knowledge  conveyed  will  be 
limited,  relating  mainly  to  our  immediate 
moral  necessities,  and  that  he  will  often 
be  silent  where  we  coald  have  wished 
Him  to  have  been  communicative.  That 
the  sacred  writers  have  kn<twn  where  to 
stop,  and  that  they  have  delivered  thdr 
message  so  dogmatically  %nd  authonta- 
tively,  are  among  the  most  striking  en* 
dences  of  their  inspiration. 

We  should  also  bear  in  mind,  that  a 
necessary  effect  of  the  coming  of  new 
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]ight  on  the  path  of  man,  must  be  not 
only  to  diminish  the  nearer  darkness,  bat 
to  make  the  more  distant  darkness  visible. 
With  us,  the  known  everywhere  loses  it- 
self in  the  unknown.  Our  light  always 
dies  away  into  its  opposite.  All  things 
have  their  root  in  mystery,  so  that  the 
more  things  we  know,  the  more  of  mys- 
tery we  know.  This  test  to  humility,  and  to 
the  spirit  of  obedience,  is  inseparable  from 
the  condition  of  all  creatures.  In  the 
experience  of  the  highest  of  such  exist- 
ences, to  believe  in  God  is  to  bow  in  the 
presence  of  an  infinite  mystery.  So  it 
must  be  for  ever.  What  we  need  is  to 
be  saved  from  sin,  not  to  be  no  more 
beset  with  mystery.  To  this  end,  our 
great  want  is  faith  in  God — faith  in  Him, 
grounded  on  what  we  know  of  Him,  and 
warranting  us  to  have  faith  in  Him,  when, 
from  His  thoughts  being  higher  than  our 
thoughts.  His  ways  differ  from  our  ways. 
But  the  idea  or  an  inspired  mind  is  in- 
separable from  our  idea  of  inspiration. 
It  consists  in  the  Divine  speaking  through 
the  human.  Man  is  here  a  worker  to- 
gether with  God.  In  its  substance  the 
message  may  be  purely  divine;  in  its 
manner  of  conveyance  it  must  be  in  great 
part  human.  It  is  thus,  in  fact,  in  all  de- 
partments of  moral  agency.  In  physical 
changes  the  elements  themselves  are  wholly 
inert — the  tendencies,  or  powers,  which 
seem  to  belong  to  them,  come  wholly  from 
the  Creator.  But  in  the  mind  of  man  there 
is  a  separate  motive  power,  and  a  separate 
will,  and  while  the  rule  of  the  world  is 
from  God,  the  men  of  it  are  free.  Men 
may  become  blind  to  evidence — if  they 
will;  may  harden  themselves  against  good- 
ness— il*  they  will.  Man  may  sin  even  in 
Paradise.  Angels  may  sin  even  in  heaven. 
On  these  grounds,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, that  if  in  inspii:ation  there  be  much 
of  God,  there  will  also  be  in  it  much  of  man. 
The  very  elevation  to  which  the  mind  is 
raised  by  inspiration,  should  be  expected 
to  bring  out  the  human  with  special  vivid- 
ness and  force.  Whatever  may  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  man,  may  be  expected  to  give 
its  impress  to  the  message.  What  men 
are  as  men,  everywhere  gives  the  com- 
plexion to  the  moral  systems  which  they 
devise,  and  to  the  Christianity  which  they 
profess.  But  if  by  reason  of  the  moraJ 
freedom  of  man,  the  human  does  blend 
itself  with  the  Divine  in  this  manner  up 
to  the  lino  where  Divine  influence  becomes 
inspiration,  the  question  naturally  occurs 


— ^Will  not  the  human  be  present  there 
also  ?  Of  course,  the  liability  to  err  will 
be  extruded.  The  purpose  of  inspiration 
supposes  that  much.  But  to  almost  any 
extent  compatible  with  that  principle,  the 
human  maybe  expected  to  be  conspicuous, 
even  in  inspired  utterances. 

Nor  should  it  surprise  us  greatly  if,  in 
the  communications  so  made,  the  Deity 
should  seem  to  concern  himself  with  the 
small  affairs  of  men  no  less  than  with  the 
great.  The  small  in  creation  is  from  Him 
as  well  as  the  great.  He  has  bestowed  as 
much  elaboration  on  the  one  as  on  the 
other;  and  in  His  providence  He  cares 
for  the  one  quite  as  truly  as  for  the  other^ 
In  ways  innumerable  He  tells  us  A^ 
great  and  small  is  for  us,  not  for  Him. 
What  He  is  as  known  to  us  through  na- 
ture and  providence,  we  should  expect 
Him  to  be  as  known  to  us  through  inspira- 
tion. 

4.  Such  considerations  as  the  preced- 
ing must  be  kept  in  view  by  any  intelli- 
gent man  who  would  come  to  the  question 
of  inspiration  in  a  condition  of  mind  proper 
to  such  an  investigation.  It  will  be  well, 
also,  for  such  a  man  to  mark  the  strong 
presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
Scriptures  before  directing  his  attention 
to  the  positive  evidence  relating  to  it. 
After  all  the  objections  that  have  been 
taken  to  the  claims  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, there  is  much  in  their  contents  that 
can  not  be  explained  if  those  claims  are 
not  admitted.  The  views  concerning  the 
Divine  Being,  and  the  nature  of  religion, 
in  those  writings,  are  such  as  could  never 
have  originated  with  the  Hebrew,  and 
such  as  coujd  not  have  been  borrowed 
from  any  other  people.  What  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  early  Asiatic  nations  were 
in  these  respects,  the  Hebrews  would  have 
been  had  they  been  left  to  themselves. 
In  general  culture,  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  below  their  neighbors.  This  pheno- 
n^enon  has  been  felt  to  be  perplexing. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  modem 
times,  as  in  ancient  times,  to  detract  from 
its  weight,  by  traducing  the  character  of 
the  Hebrew  nation.  Tmeir  writings,  it.  is 
alleged,  are  not  so  ancient  as  we  affirm — 
their  theology  was  not  so  pure — their 
religion  was  outward  and  unspiritual,  and 
their  morals  below  the  ordinary  level, 
pven  in  those  times.  Our  answer  is,  that 
the  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
pages  of  Isaiah,  are  ft  suffident  refutation; 
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of  such  calumnies.  It  is  true  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Hebrew  nation  was  always 
below  the  special  grandeur  of  their  the- 
ology ;  and  we  see  that  they  were  with 
difficulty  kept  in  any  thing  like  a  true 
allegiance  to  it.  But  what  is  the  fair 
inference  from  these  facts  ?  Clearly,  that 
if  the  Hebrews  had  been  left  to  have 
originated  their  own  theology,  they  would 
have  originated  something  very  different. 
Their  lofty  monotheism  is  as  light  op- 
posed to  the  surrounding  darkness — 
whence  came  it  ?  What  short  of  its  Divine 
attestations  could  have  given  it  authority 
through  so  many  centuries  over  such 
unwilling  subjects  ?  * 

The  moral  code  of  the  Hebrews  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  their  the- 
ology. The  decalogue  is  some  ten  cen- 
turies older  than  the  oldest  system  of 
ethics  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
.ancient  world.  But  while  thus  before  all 
such  systems,  it  would  bo  easy  to  show 
that  it  embraces  the  essence  of  them  all. 
The  first  process  of  scientific  intelligence 
in  this  field  is,  to  collect  facts;  the  last,  to 
digest  the  material  brought  together,  so 
as  to  give  us  a  few  great  principles.  But 
Greece  was  an  outskirt  of  barbarism, 
when  the  Hebrew  intellect  was  capable 
of  this  ripe  service  in  the  science  of  morals. 
Prudhon,  a  man  of  great  power,  and,  we 
regret  to  add,  no  friend  to  Christianity, 
writes :  "  Even  the  number  of  the  com- 
mandments of  the  decalogue,  and  their 
order,  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  fortuitous. 
It  is  the  genesis  of  moral  phenomena,  the 
ladder  of  duty  and  of  crime,  resting  upon 
an  analysis  wisely  and  marvellously  de- 
veloped."— (2>e  la  Celeb,  Dim.  17.) 

The  relation  is  intimate,  between  this 
scheme  of  ethics,  so  comprehensive  and  so 
spiritual,  and  the  scheme  of  redemption, 
which  forms  tlie  great  subject  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  revelation.  It  is 
no  marvel,  indeed,  that  this  scheme  should 
recognize  man  as  an  offender,  needing 
forgiveness  and  amendment.  But  it  i% 
mavelous  that  it  should  set  forth  the  guilt 
and  sin  of  man  on  such  a  scale,  and  that 
the  restoration  it  contemplates  should  be 
80  transcendant,  and  that  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  realized  should  be  so  ex- 
traordinary. In  all  this  there  is  a  profound 
recognition  of  the  greatness  of  human 
nature,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  merely  human  speculation. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  lengthened' 
interval  .through  which  this  scheme  is 


kept  in  view,  and  brought  into  fiiller  and 
fuller  development  by  a  succession  of 
prophetic  minds.  Its  first  announcement 
IS  in  the  first  promise  concerning  the  seed 
of  the  woman.  And  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  four  thousand  years,  the  last  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  takes  up  the  strain  in 
in  his  proclamation  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  promised  Messenger  of  the  Cove- 
nant. Revolutions  have  come  to  the  race 
and  to  empires,  almost  without  number, 
but  this  word  of  the  Highest  sounds  on 
and  on  through  all  those  ages  until  it  be- 
comes a  word  accomplished.  "Was  there 
no  finger  of  God  in  all  this  ?  Must  not 
the  spirits  of  men  have  been  enlightened, 
guided — inspired^  to  insure  this  devation 
and  unity  oi  purpose  ? 

If  we  pass  the  New  Testament,  we  have 
to  remember  that  our  Lord  came  to  the 
earth  that  he  might  bear  unerring  witnen 
to  the  truth.  But  he  docs  not  appear  to 
have  committed  any  thing  to  writmg.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment that  record  should  be  made  of  ffis 
sayings  and  deeds,  and  that  this  record 
should  be  strictly  truthful.  But  how  was 
this  to  be  secured  ?  Surely  not  by  means 
of  natural  memory  alone.  The  cvan^^- 
ists  give  us  descriptions  of  scenes  whioh 
they  witnessed,  and  of  others  which  they 
did  not  witness.  They  report  sayings 
and  discourses  which  they  did  not  hear,  or 
heard  only  partially.  They  do  this  many 
long  years  after  their  Divine  Master  had 
left  the  earth,  and  with  a  minuteness  and 
literalness  which  must  be  fatal  to  them  as 
witnesses  at  all,  if  they  are  merely  human 
witnesses.  In  delivering  such  testimony 
as  merely  human  witnesses,  it  would  have 
behoved  them  to  bear  in  mind  their  lia- 
bility to  err,  and  to  have  expressed  them- 
selves oh  many  points  accordingly.  But 
they  never  do  so  express  themselveSb 
Their  manner  is  uniformly  that  of  men 
who  were  confident  as  to  tne  accuracy  of 
their  representations.  Doubt — ^hesitancy 
— ^there  are  no  signs  of  such  things  in 
their  writings.  Their  statements  as  his- 
torians, and  their  expositions  as  teaohers, 
are  all  of  the  same  positive  complexion. 
Paul,  who  was  as  one  bom  Qut  of  doe 
time,  shares  in  this  feeling  to  the  foIL 
"The  things  I  wrote  unto  you  are  lAs 
commandments  of  the  JLord.^^  If  any 
man  preach  otherwise — *'^let  him  be  ac- 
cursedJ*^  In  the  writings  of  Paul  alone, 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  paasajrai 
in  which  he  expresses  himself  alter  uiis 
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manner  concerning  the  teaching  of  him- 
self  and  his  companions  in  office.  Now 
when  these  men  so  wrote,  and  so  preached, 
there  was  no  New  Testament  existing  to 
which  appeal  might  be  made.  Their  au- 
thority, in  relation  to  fact  and  doctrine^ 
was  strictly  personal.  Nevertheless,  we 
see  the  unqualified  positiveness  with  which 
they  express  themselves.  We  can  under- 
stand this  if  wo  suppose  those  men  to 
have  been  convinced  that  they  were  di- 
vinely guided — inspired,  in  relation  to 
such  matters ;  but  on  any  other  supposi- 
tion their  conduct  is  utterly  inexplicable. 
In  truth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
apart  from  the  authority  of  the  inspired 
writings,, the  mission  of  Jesus,  beautiful 
as  it  was,  must  have  died  out  of  the  me- 
mories of-  men  after  no  long  interval  of 
time.  The  letter  is  not  the  spirit ;  but 
where  the  letter  is  not,  the  spirit  will  not 
be.  If  there  be  not  inspiration  in  the 
Scriptures,  then  the  only  power  adequate 
to  the  conservation  of  Christianity  is  that 
claimed  by  the  Romanist — namely,  in- 
spiration in  the  Church.  An  ultimate 
authority  of  that  nature  there  must  be, 
or  every  thing  becomes  loose,  and  the 
temple  crumbles  into  ruins.  The  presump- 
tive evidence  against  the  Romanist  is 
strong,  and  the  presumptive  evidence 
against  the  merely  human  origin  of  the 
New  Testament  is  not  less  strong. 

6.  The  word  "  Inspiration"  may  be  said 
to  be  a  Scriptural  term.  It  certainly  is 
much  more  so  than  the  word  Trinity. 
Our  concern,  however,  is  with  the  fact, 
that  the  doctrine  which  the  word  inspira- 
tion is  used  to  denote  is  a  scriptural  doc- 
trine. The  word  —  OeSnvevarog  — "  God- 
inspirect'' — ^is  used  in  2  Tim.  3  :  16  to  de- 
scribe this  special  form  of  Divine  influence. 
The  doctrine,  however,  is  cyonveyed  by 
other  words,  quite  as  clearly  and  empha- 
tically as  by  that  word.  The  question  is. 
Were  the  sacred  writers  under  a  divine 
and  unerring  guidance  in  what  they  pro- 
fessed to  approve  and  teach  f  Are  they 
to  us,  in  this  view,  an  infallible  authority  ? 
if  so,  the  more  various  the  language  in 
which  the  truth  is  taught  the  better.  The 
indirect  evidence  may  often  be  among  the 
most  forcible  forms  of  testimony  in  its 
favor.  We  are  open  to  accept  of  proof 
in  every  form,  and  the  word  inspiration 
denotes  the  conclusion  which  has  been 
thus  realized. 

We  shall  glance,  in  the  first  place,  at  the 
language  of  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 


ment on  this  subject.  The  Hebrew  pro- 
phets claimed  to  be  heard  and  obeyed  as 
men  who  spoke,  not  their  own  words,  but 
"  the  word  of  the  Lord."  Their  message 
did  not  originate  with  them,  it  came  to 
them.  In  Exodus  4  :  14-16,  Jehovah  says 
to  Moses,  concerning  himself  and  Aaron ; 
"  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth  and  with  his 
mouth,  and  will  teach  y6u  what  ye  shall 
do  ;  and  Aaron  spake  all  the  words  which 
the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Moses."  Here 
we  have  the  action  of  the  Divine  upon 
the  human,  in  the  full  sense  of  an  inspired 
guidance.  So  early  did  the  idea  of  in- 
spiration become  familiar  to  the  Hebrew 
mind.  Again  ;  Deut.  18  :  20,  et  seq. : 
"  But  the  prophet  which  shall  presume  to 
speak  a  word  in  my  name  which  I  have 
not  commanded  him,  to  speak^  or  that 
shall  speak  in  the  name  of  other  Gods, 
that  prophet  shall  die.  When  a  prophet 
speaketh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if  the 
tning  follow  not,  or  come  not  to  pass,  that  is 
the  thing  which  ths  Lord  hath  not  spoken.'^^ 
Prophets  accordingly,  were  men  who 
were  not  merely  self-moved,  but  God- 
moved,  in  their  utterance.  They  were  to 
speak  strictly  as  the  Lord  haa  spoken. 
What  is  asserted  in  this  form  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
comes  to  be  in  the  aggregate  a  testimony 
to  the  whole.  "  Who  is  he  to  whom  the. 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  that  he 
may  declare  it?"  Jerem.  9  :  12.  And 
then  follows  a  series  of  verses  beginning 
with  the  formula — "  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 
In  other  parts  of  the  same  prophet  we 
read  "Hear  ye  and  give  ear,  be  not 
proud,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken*"* — "  and 
these  are  the  words  that  the  Lord  spake 
concerning  Israel  and  concerning  Judah." 
"  The  word  that  the  Lord  spake  against 
Babylon,  and  against  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans,  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet.'*'* 
"  The  Lord  hath  both  devised  and  done 
that  which  he  spake  against  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Babylon."*  This  language,  thus 
recurrent  in  Jeremiah,  is  the  language  of 
all  the  prophets.  Furthermore,  the  in- 
stances are  almost  endless  in  which  the 
prophets  speak  of  the  word  of  the  Lord 
as  coming  to  them,  and  as  given  to  thenut 
If  the  passages  referred  to  below  be  con- 
sulted, they  will  suffice  to  show  what  the 


*  Chap.  13  :  15 ;  30  :  4;  4  : 1 ;  41  :  12. 

t  1  Kings  12  :  22  ;  1  Chron.  17  :  3 ;  Jeremiah  7 
1 ;  11  :  1 ;  17  :  1  ;  26  :  1 ;  27  :  1 J  30  :  1 ;  Isaiah  1 
2 ;  Ezek.  3  :  4-11 ;  Hosea  1:1;  Malaohi.  1 :  1. 
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manner  of  the  prophets  is  on  this  subject. 
Now  the  Divine  Being  intended  that  these 
men,  by  the  all  but  perpetual  use  of  this 
language,  should  convey  to  the  mind  of 
the  Hebrew  people  that  a  prophet's  mes- 
sage was  not  his  own,  but  from  the  Lord 
-—or  he  did  not  so  intend.  If  such  was 
his  intention,  then  the  question  of  inspira- 
tion is  settled.  If  such  was  not  his  inten- 
tion, then  it  is  not  merely  inspiration  that 
must  be  surrendered,  but  revelation  in 
any  sense.  The  prophets  not  only  cease 
to  be  prophets,  they  become  knaves,  or 
imbeciles,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

We  shall  now  look  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  see  how  far  its  verdict  may  be 
said  to  be'  in  favor  of  this  asserted  inspira- 
tion of  the  Old.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Jews  believed  in  the  plenary  in- 
spiration of  their  Scriptures — the  teach- 
ings in  the  books  of  Moses,  in  the  Psalms, 
and  in  the  prophets,  was  everywhere  to 
them  of  Divine  authority.  Their  appeal 
to  Scripture  was  precisely  such  as  evangel- 
ical Protestants  have  been  wont  to  make. 
It'  is  important  now  to  observe  what  our 
Lord's  manner  was  in  this  respect.  We 
find,  then,  that  our  Lord  often  makes  his 
appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  as  a  decisive 
authonty.  "TZaye  ye  not  read  that  he 
which  made  them  at  the  beginning  made 
them  male  and  female  ?"  Matt.  19:4. 
This  is  a  piece  of  history^  but  to  have 
road  it  in  Genesis  is  to  have  read  what  all 
men  should  believe.  "But  as  touching 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not 
read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by 
(rod^  saying :  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ?"  22:31,  32.  This, 
again,  is  a  piece  of  history  ;  but  to  have 
read  it  as  sacred  history  is  to  have  read 
what,  in  the  view  of  the  Saviour  and  of 
his  hearers,  should  be  regarded  as  true. 
If  language  can  have  any  meaning,  the 
meaning  of  this  language  must  be,  that  to 
"  read"  what  is  taught  in  Old  Testament 
Scripture,  and  in  Old  Testament  history, 
is  to  read  what  is  truthful — ours  on  au- 
thority from  God.  So  in  the  history  of 
the  Temptation,  Our  Lord  replies  to  the 
Enemy  in  the  fourth  verse — it  is  written  ; 
in  the  seventh  verse — it  is  written;  in  the 
tenth  verse — it  is  written.  In  all  these 
sentences,  it  is  Old  Testament  Scripture 
that  is  cited,  and  cited  as  an  infallible  and 
ultimate  authority.  Often  does  he  remind 
the  ])eople  about  him  of  what  Moses  had 
commanded,  or  had  said,  strictly  in  the 
manner  of  a  teacher  who  recognized  in 


Moses  an  authority  to  whom  all  should 
submit.  "  Had  ye  believed  in  Moses,  ye 
would  have  believed  in  me,  for  he  wrote 
of  me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings, 
how  shall  ye  believe  my  words  ?"  John 
5  :  46,  A1*  He  speaks  of  Isaiah,  of 
David,  of  Daniel,  of  Jonah,  of  Rosea,  of 
Zechariah  all  as  prophets — ^that  is,  as  men 
whose  word  was  the  word  of  the  Jx>rd.f 
It  is  concerning  the  writings  of  the  re- 
ceived canon  of  the  Old  Testament  that 
Our  Lord  speaks,  when  he  says, "  Ye  do  eiT| 
not  knowing  tJie  Scriptures  irra^  ypoj^^ 
nor  the  power  of  God."  Much  does  he 
say  to  the  same  effect.  "Did  ye  n^yet 
read  in  the  Scriptures — the  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected  the  same  is  become  the 
head  of  the  corner?"  Matt.'  21  :  42. 
"  Search  tlie  Scriptures — they  testify  of 
me."  "Thinkest  thou  that  I  can  not 
pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently 
give  me  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?  Bat 
then  how  shall  the  the  Scriptures  be  fhl* 
filled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?"  Matt  25  : 
53,  64.  "  O  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to 
believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken; 
ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these 
things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?  And 
beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  propheta^ 
he  expounded  unto  them,  in  aU  tfie  Scri»> 
tures^  the  things  concerning  himself." 
Luke  24  :  26-27.  Again :  "  Then  opened 
he  their  understanding  that  they  might 
understand  the  Scriptures?^  45.  Here 
we  have  the  exact  manner  in  which  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  their 
Scriptures,  believing  them  to  have  be^ 
divhiely  inspired ;  and  in  which  we  are 
ourselves  accustomed  to  speak  of  themi 
believing  the  same  thing  concerning  them. 
Sometimes  the  singular  term.  Scripture^ 
is  used,  sometimes  the  plural  term,  Scrip' 
tures :  both  terms  are  significant.  They 
suggest  that  the  canon,  while  made  up  ii 
parts,  is  one.};  Our  Lord  speaks  of  this 
collection  of  writings  as  consisting  of 
"  the  Law  and  the  Prophets."  He  also 
speaks  of  it  as  threefold — ^^  that  all  thin^ 
might  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  m 
the  Law  of  MoseSj  and  in  the  PropTieia^ 
and  in  the  PsalmSy  concerning  me." 
Luke  24  :  44.  Josephus,  describing  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  they 
were  regarded  by  the  Jews,  says :  "  JFhm 


♦  Matt.  8:4;  19  :  8 ;  23  :  2 ,  John  1 :  19-21, 
t  Matt.  7  :  17  :  12  :  17-38 ;  13  :  35 ;  16 :  7 ;  21  : 
16,42;  22:  43;  26:  13. 
t  Matt  7;  38,  42;  13:18;  17:12, 
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are  the  books  of  Moses,  which  contain  the 
laws,  and  the  declaration  concerning  the 
origin  of  mankind  down  to  the  time  of 
his  own  death. — Contra  Ap,  lib.  1,  §  7,  8. 
This  was  the  received  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  its 
relation  to  the  other  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  our  Lord  would  be  as- 
suredly understood  as  confirming  in  the 
aboye  language. 

So  strong  is  this  chain  of  proof  in  re- 
gard to  the  inspired  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  some  men  have  not 
scrupled  to  say  that  our  Lord  accommo- 
dated himself  in  this  matter  to  popular 
prejudice,  though  he  knew  it  to  be  found- 
ed in  error.  The  impiety  of  this  pretense 
places  it  beyond  the  pale  of  argument. 
Of  course  these  gentlemen  know  it  to 
have  been  the  manner  of  the  Great 
Teacher  to  be  thus  tender  toward  Jewish 
prejudice,  and  thus  careful  of  his  own  po- 
pularity; and  that  regulating  his  course 
so  as  to  avoid  popular  disaffection,  it  was 
avoided  I 

While  such  was  the  language  of  our  Lord 
on  this  subject,  what  was  the  language  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  ?  Do 
they  appeal  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets  after 
this  same  manner?  Assuredly  they  do. 
"  Men  and  brethren,"  says  Peter,  "  this 
scripture  must  needs  have  been  fulfillecf 
which  tJie  Holy  Ghost  by  the  mouth  of 
David  spake  concerning  Judas."  Acts  1 : 
16.  Again,  says  the  same  apostle,  "  those 
things  which  Ood  hath  showed  before  by 
the  mouth  of  cUl  his  holy  prophets^  he 
hath  fulfilled."  Acts  3:  18.  Hence  the 
language  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem — 
*'  l4ou  art  God — ^who  by  the  mouth  of 
thy  servant  David  hast  said^  Why  do  the 
heathen  rage  ?"  Thus  it  was  God  who 
spoke  through  the  prophets — ^through 
tnem  all.  In  hi&  second  epistle,  Peter 
writes,  (1 :  19-21,)  "We  have  also  a  more 
sure  word  of  prophecy ;  whereunto  ye  do 
well  that  ye  take  need,  as  to  a  light  shining 
in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn  and  the 
day-star  arise  in  your  heart ;  knowing  this 
first,  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of 
any  private  interpretation,  for  the  prophe- 
cy came  not  in  old  time  by  the  wiU  of 
man^  but  holy  men  of  God  spaJee  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Qhost?"*  The 
word  from  the  Old  Testament  was  "sure," 
for  the  reason  assigned.  The  word  of  the 
New  Dispensation  was  still  more  sure,*as  be- 
ing the  fulfillment  of  the  Old.  By  "  prophecy 
of  SoripturCy^^  we  must  understand  toritten 


prophecy ;  and  by  prophecy  concerning 
the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  we  must 
understand  prophecy  relating  both  to  the 
advent  and  the  works  of  Messiah.  Hence 
the  words  of  Zacharias,  the  father  of  the 
Baptist,  blessing  God  in  that  "  He  had 
raised  up  a  horn  of  salvation  in  the  house 
of  David,  as  He  spake  by  his  Holy  Pro- 
phetSy  which  have  been  since  the  world  be- 
gan?'*  The  advantage  to  Timothy  of  hav- 
mg  known  the  "  Holy  Scriptures"  from 
his  childhood  was,  that  they  were  able  to 
make  him  "  wise  unto  salvation."  So  were 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  given, 
and  to  this  end  were  they  given. 

In  connection  with  Paul's  language  to 
Timothy,  just  cited,  is  the  well-known  pas- 
sage :  "  AH  Scripture  is  given  by  inspirar 
tion  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
all  good  works."  1  Eph.  3:16.  The  "  all 
Scripture,"  or  "  every  writing,"  referred 
to,  is  the  sacred  "  writing  "  of  the  Jews,  as 
distingni^ed  from  all  merely  human  writ- 
ing ;  and  of  Scripture  in  that  sense,  this 
affirmation  is  made.  Some,  indeed,  read 
"  all  Scripture  inspired^  is  profitable,"  etc. 
-—not  "  am  Scripture  is  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  is  profitable,"  etc.  But  if  the 
verb  be  not  introduced,  the  conjunction  is 
used  as  it  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  we  hold  to  the  rend- 
ering which  our  translators  have  adopted. 
In  this  view  the  passage  affirms  the  in- 
spiration of  the  wnole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  even  in  the  other,  it  affirms 
that  there  is  an  inspired  element  running 
through  it,  and  an  element  profitable  to  al 
the  important  ends  enumerated.  The  lan- 
guage of  Paul  in  other  connections  is  sUch 
as  to  show  that  his  language  in  Ais  in- 
stance should  be  interpreted  m  the  largest 
sense.  "  What  advantage,  then,  hath  the 
Jew  ?  Much  every  way,  chiefly  because 
to  them  were  conunitted  the  oroides  of 
God,^*  Rom.  8  :  2.  There  was  not  a 
Jew  in  the  world  who  would  not  have 
understood  these  terms  as  an  affirmation 
of  the  inspired  authority  of  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament.  He  would  have 
known  nothing  of  any  distinction  between 
inspired  and  uninspired  in  that  record. 
The  uses  assigned  by  this  apostle  to  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  in  1  Tim.  3:16, 
are  in  substance  the  same  that  he  has  as- 
signed to  them  in  Rom.  16:4.  "For 
whatsoever  things  were  toritten  aforetime^ 
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were  written  for  our  leamiDg^  that  we, 
through  patience  aiid  comfort  of  the 
Scriptures^  might  have  hope."  It  is  true 
the  apostle  does  not  here  say  that  those 
Scriptures  were  inspired  to  these  ends, 
but  what,  short  of  inspiration,  could  have 
given  them  their  perfect  adaptation  to 
such  ends?  The  strict  reading  of  the 
passage  would  be — "  for  every  thing  that 
was  anciently  written,  was  writtetifor  our 
instruction.^^  Fully  to  the  effect  of  this 
passage  is  1  Cor.  10:11.  "  Now,  all  these 
things  happened  to  them  for  ensamples, 
and  were  written  for  our  instruction." 
So  that  even  the  historical  Scriptures  have 
been  inspired  with  a  view  to  our  learning 
and  improvement.  We  might  cite  many 
passages  in  which  the  New  Testament 
wnters  cite  the  Old  Testament  as  being 
the  understood  utterance,  not  of  man,  but 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  Well  said  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet  unto  your 
fathers."  "  As  tJie  Holy  Ghost  saith,  to- 
day, if  ye  will,  harden  not  your  heart." 
"77i6  Holy  Ghost  thus  signify itig  that 
the  way  into  the  Holiest  of  all  was  not 
yet  manifest."  "  Wherefore,  also,  th^ 
Holy  Ghost  is  to  us  a  witness^  for  after 
that  Jie  had  said^'^  etc.  In  short,  so  thor- 
oughly is  the  New  Testament  founded  on 
the  Old,  that  there  are  more  than  450  re- 
ferences in  the  later  Scriptures  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  earlier.  So  much  for  the 
alleged  indifference  of  the  apostles  to  his- 
torical antecedents  and  historical  proof  I 

But  if  the  testimony  of  our  Lord  to 
the  inspired  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  such  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  His  test  imony  will 
be  no  less  decisive  in  reference  to  the  men 
who  were  to  be  the  first  preachers  of  His 
Gospel,  and  were  to  give  it  the  form  in 
which  it  was  to  be  known  to  the  men  of 
all  time  to  come.  The  New  Testament  is 
the  development  of  the  Old.  It  gives 
the  same  theme,  but  with  greater  clear- 
ness and  greater  fullness.  The  presump- 
tion is,  that  the  Divine  guidance  would, 
in  this  case,  be  greater — and  it  was 
greater.  The  passages  from  the  lips  of 
our  Lord  bearing  most  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  John  14 :  16,  17,  26 ;  16  : 
26,  27  ;  16:12,  13.  According  to  these 
Scriptures,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be 
given  to  the  disciples,  to  teach  them  all 
things,  and  to  bring  all  things  to  their  re- 
membrance. Of  course,  we  are  not  by 
these  words  to  understand  "all  things" 
in  the  most  absolute  sense.    But  we  do 


understand  these  words  as  denoting  all 
things  necessary  to  a  clear  and  full  know- 
ledge of  the  religious  truth  which  it  wias 
the  object  of  the  Saviour's  mission  to 
lodge  m  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
As  teachers  of  this  truth,  whether  orallj 
or  in  writing,  they  were  to  become  unerr- 
ing and  competent  guides.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  said,  that  nothing  more  was 
intended  by  this  promise  of  the  Saviour 
than  that  the  effect  of  the  active  service 
to  which  the  disciples  would  be  called 
after  his  resurrection  would  be  to  give 
them  a  clearer  and  a  more  healthy  state 
of  mind  wherewith  to  look  to  the  past 
and  the  present;  but  this  is  so  pure  a 
piece  of  fiintasy  as  not  to  be  entitled  to 
refutation. 

We  have  still  to  look  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  New  Testament  writers  ex- 
press themselves  concerning  their  own 
authority.  Do  they  claim  to  be  persons 
under  a  Divine  guidance  in  what  they 
teach?  The  very  name — apostles — ^by 
which  they  are  most  of  them  distinguished^ 
seems  to  suggest  something  of  this 
nature.  An  apostle  is  one  sent — sent  by 
a  competent  authority,  and  for  a  definite 
purpose.  In  this  case,  every  thing  seems 
to  say  that  the  person  sent  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  qualified  to  discbarge 
the  tiiist  committed  to  him  with  the 
strictest  wisdom  and  fidelity.  We  have 
to  place  ourselves  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  first  Christians,  and  then  to  imagine  a 
document  coming  to  us,  beginning  with 
these  words:  "Paul  an  Apostle  of  Jesns 
Christ,  by  the  will  of  God."  Our  first 
impression  on  hearing  these  words,  we 
conceive,  would  be,  that  a  wise  and  good 
man  so  writing  must  be  possessed  of  a 
special  claim  on  our  submission — a  eUdm 
fully  to  the  effect  of  what  might  be  found* 
ed  on  inspiration.  "The  word  of  Gtod 
which  ye  have  heard  of  us,  ye  received, 
7iot  as  the  word  of  nianj  but  as  it  is  in 
truth,  t/ie  word  of  God^  1  Thess.  2  :  13. 
"He  therefore  that  despisetb,  despiseth 
not  man,  but  God,  who  haih  given  unio 
us  His  Holy  Spirit:'  Ibid.  4:8.  "  If 
any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this  epis- 
tie,  note  that  man,  and  have  no  compauy 
with  hinV^  The  authority  thus  claimed 
was  special  and  exclusive,  and  could  have 
been  claimed  only  upon  special  and  ex- 
clusive grounds.  This  idea  is  strongly 
conveyed  in  a  text  before  cited.  "  If  any 
man  think  himself  to  be  a  prophet  or 
spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  Ms 
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things  that  I  write  unto  you  are  the  com- 
mandments  of  GodP  1  Cor.  14:  37,38. 
In  other  words,  "My  authority  is  ulti- 
mate with  you — I  have  it  from  God." 
John  writes  to  the  same  effect :  "  We  are 
of  God.  He  that  knoweth  God  heareth 
us  ;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us. 
Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth  a?id 
the  spirit  of  error?'*  1  Eph.  4 :  6.  The 
language  of  Peter  is  no  less  decislTA, 
"  That  ye  may  be  mindful  of  the  worfts 
that  were  spoken  before  by  the  holy  pro- 
phets^  AND  of  the  commandments  of  us^ 
the  Apostles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?^ 
''  Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also, 
according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him, 
hath  written  unto  you.  As  also  in  all  his 
Epistles,  in  which  there  are  some  things 
hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that 
are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they 
do  also  {raq  Xoinag  ypd<l>aq)  the  other  Scrip- 
tures,  to  their  own  destruction."  Here, 
obedience  to  apostolic  authority  is  the 
test  of  truth.  There  is  no  cognizance  of 
Christian  character  without  it.  The  com- 
mandments of  the  apostles  are  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  utterances  of  the  holy 
prophets;  and  Paul's  writtings  were 
"  Scriptures "  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
other  sacred  writings  were  "  Scriptures." 
Need  we  say  more  ?  It  is  true,  Paul 
speaks  of  giving  instruction  in  one  instance 
without  having  commandment  of  the  Lord 
so  to  do.  But  allowing  the  construction 
sometimes  put  on  this  language,  the  refer- 
ence is  clear,  that  when  the  apostle  does 
not  make  any  such  exception  in  his  teach- 
ing, he  is  to  be  understood  as  speaking 
because  he  hcts  such  commandment. 

Supposing  the  apostles  to  have  been 
inspired,  in  the  sense  commonly  under- 
stood among  us,  what  language  could 
have  been  more  natural  and  proper  than 
that  we  have  cited  ?  Supposing  them  not 
to  have  been  under  such  influence,  what 
language  could  have  been  more  unnatural 
— improper  ?  It  should  be  remembered, 
moreover,  that  the  passages  we  have  ad- 
duced arc  merely  samples — ^a  small  selec- 
tion from  the  great  mass  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  have  presented. 

All  we  have  hitherto  said  has  been  in- 
tended to  bear  upon  the  pact  that  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  are  in- 
spired. We  have  now  to  inquire  concern- 
ing the  NATURE  and  bxtent  of  this  influ- 
ence. And  we  shall,  perhaps,  best  accom- 
plish this  object  by  looking  first  to  the 


negative  side  of  the  doctrine — ^marking 
what  it  does  not  necessarily  include. 

1.  The  plenary,  or  full  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  does  not  oblige  us  to  sup- 
pose that  all  the  words  of  the  Scriptures 
are  inspired.  This  was  the  case,  probably, 
in  some  special  instances.  Thus,  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  decalogue  are  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  finger  of  God.  What- 
ever this  language  may  mean,  it  must  at 
least  denote  strong  peculiarity  as  regards 
that  portion  of  the  Divine  record.  And 
some  such  peculiarity  may  be  supposed  to 
have  extended  to  the  announcements  made 
concerning  some  of  the  more  special  and 
spiritual  racts  of  revelation.  But  these 
instances  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fre- 
quent. It  is  true,  mspired  men  are  said 
to  deliver  the  "  word"  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
"  words"  of  the  Lord.  But  Christ  him- 
self was  the  "word"  of  the  Lord.  In 
what  sense?  Clearly  as  being  the  ex- 
pression of  the  mind  of  the  Lord  to  us. 
Our  Lord  says :  "  The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.** 
Did  he  mean  to  say  that  the  particular 
terms  he  had  used  were  spirit  and  life,  or 
that  the  truth  conveyed  through  those 
terms  was  possessed  of  such  power? 
"  This  is  the  word,"  says  Peter,  "  which 
by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto  you" — , 
that  is,  the  Gospel  is  the  word  of  the  Lord 
in  the  sense  of  being  the  truths,  the  mind 
of  the  Lord.  In  this  discussion  much 
importance  has  been  attached  to  1  Cor.  2  : 
13 :  "Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in 
the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth, 
but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth." 
Here  the  words  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
stand  in  contrast  to  the  words  taught  by 
human  wisdom.  Now  what  is  meant  by 
this  teaching  of  human  wisdom?  Does 
it  mean  the  teaching  of  mere  words? 
The  reference,  it  is  clear,  is  not  so  much 
to  mere  words  as  to  language,  style,  man- 
ner in  the  largest  sense — to  tiie  literary, 
elaborate,  and  artistic  style  of  oratory  and 
authorship,  taught  by  the  philosophical 
schools  of  those  times.  The  meaning  ac- 
cordingly is,  that  the  influence  of  the  Holy  . 
Spirit,  in  so  far  as  it  was  present  with  the 
apostles  in  relation  to  tneir  manner  as 
teachers,  was  with  them  to  dispose  them 
toward  the  simple  and  natural  manner 
becoming  their  function ;  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  them,  word  by  word,  the 
terms  they  should  use,  not  to  qualify  them 
for  emulating  the  artificial,  ornate,  and 
rhetorical  style  observable  in  the  secular 
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authorship  and  oratory  of  that  day.  |  principle  the  words  as  well  as  the  thoughts 
There  was  a  Divine  influence  which  '  come  to  be  inspired.  But  the  fact  is  not 
afflicted  their  manner  as  teachers,  but  it  I  so.  We  do  often  think  without  words, 
did  so  by  affecting  their  character  as  7nen.,  In  the  history  of  language,  it  will  be 
imparting,  through  that  medium,  to  every  j  found  that  thought  goes  before  words, 
thing  they  did  the  signs  of  sincerity  and  and  is  the  creator  of  them.  It  is  as  the 
nature.  .  !  thought  of  a  people  expands  and  becomes 

Had  inspiration  extended  to  the  words  !  manifold,  that  their  language  is  found  to 
of  Scripture,  it  would  have  been  extended  '  take  compass  and  manifoldness  according 
with  the  same  minuteness  and  precision  to  j  to  their  needs. 


the  circumstances  of  Scripture.  In  that 
case  the  alleged  discrepancies  and  contra- 
dictions, on  which  skeptics  have  dwelt 


But  in  fact,  the  difference  between 
the  professed  advocates  of  plenary  in- 
spiration,  and  verbal  inspiration   is   by 


with  such  plausible  exaggeration,  would  no  means  so  great  as  the  parties  often 
have  been  unknown.  In  the  Scriptures  I  seem  to  imagine ;  for  the  advocates 
we  have  substantial  identity,  but  we  have  |  of  the  verbal  theory  do  not  deny  the 
it  alon«j  with  great  verbal  and  circumstan- '  varieties  in  diction,  style,  and  other  char- 
tial  variety.  An  influence  which  should  ,  acteristics  by  which  the  sacred  writers  are 
have  allowed  no  variation  from  fixed  distinguished  from  each  other.  They 
terms,  would  have  allowed  no  variation  |  admit  and  admire  these  varieties ;  they 
from  fixedness  in  any  thing.  |  say  God  did  not  unmake  the  man  when 

Furthermore,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  if!  he  made  the  prop/iet,  but  rather  conse- 
this  verbal  theory,  as  it  is  called,  be  just, '  crated  the  man,  with  every  thing  belonging 
then  translations  of  the  Scriptures  are  not '  to  his  individuality,  to  his  special  function, 
the  word  of  God.  If  the  inspiration  be  in  •  But  if  this  individuality  belongs  to  the 
the  words,  the  original  words  are  gone  I  man  before  lie  is  inspired,  surely  that  can 
when  the  translation  is  made.  It  is  true,  I  not  be  said  to  be  the  fruit  of  inspiration 
an  attempt  is  made  to  put  equivalent  which  exists  before  inspiration  comes.  In 
terms  in  the  place  of  the  original  terms ;  that  case  the  natural  individuality  may 
but  every  scholar  must  know  that  in  many  j  become  an  inspired  individuality  in  the 
cases  this  is  not  possible.  All  books  sense  of  being  guided  by  inspiration, 
suffer  by  translation,  inspired  books  as  !  but  it  can  not  be  an  inspired  individuality 
much,  and  even  more  than  others.  If  the  in  the  sense  of  being  created  by  inspiration, 
inspiration  of  Scripture  be  an  inspiration  Both  parties  are  agreed  in  the  fact,  that 
of  trifth,  then  we  may  have  the  Bible  in  the  Holy  Spirit  adopts,  uses,  conseorates 
English ;  but  if  the  inspiration  be  shut  up    the  characteristics  of  the  man  to  bis  ape- 


to  fixed  terms,  then  we  have  it  not,  no 


Which,  now,  is  the  most  probable,  that 


cial  object ;  the  difference  here  is  really 


living  people  have  it,  or  ever  can  have  it.    difference  more  about  modes  of  expres- 


sion than  about  ideas.    When  the  advo- 


God  should  have  given  us  a  Bible  adapted  ,  cate  of  the  verbal  theory  cedes  thus  much, 
to  the  people  of  ail  languages  and  all  time, '  all  that  seemed  to  be  distinctive  of  his 


or  a  Bible  adapted  to  the  people  of  one 
language  only,  and  of  one  long  past  period 
of  time  ? 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  the 
New  Testament  writers  do  not  cite  the 


doctrine  is  virtually  gone — and  thus  much 
he  is  obliged  to  cede. 

2.  Our  next  remark  is,  that  belief  in 
the  full  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  does 
not  require  us  to  suppose  that  the  inspi- 


Old  Testament  with  verbal  accuracy,  and  i  ration  was  always  the  same^  either  as  to 
that  they  often  cite  the  Greek  of  the !  its  mode  or  m^asitre.  Inspiration  is  ft 
Septuagint,  which  was  not  inspired,  in !  form  of  miracle,  and  the  Divine  Bdng 


preference  to  the  Hebrew,  which,  as  this 
theory  supposes,  was  inspired.  If  the 
Jews  were  believers,  as  is    alleged,  in 


does  not  resort  to  miracle  without  oooi^ 
sion,  nor  beyond  occasion.  If  there  be 
inspiration  at  all,  it  will  always  be  suffi- 


verbal  inspiration,  it  is  plain  the  evangel- 1  cient  for  its  purpose,  and  it  will  be  always 
ists  and  apostles  did  not  mean  to  be !  determined  by  its  purpose.  Being  so 
understood  as  encouraging  them  in  such !  regulated,  it  may  be  an  influence  acting 
a  belief.  j  at  one  time  upon  one  faculty,  at  another 

To  abate  the  objection  made  to  this  |  time  upon  another,  and  upon  occasions  <m 
theory,  it  is  sometimes  said,  that  men,  of  the  whole  susceptibility  of  the  man,  boih 
necessity,  think  in  words,  and  that  on  this  mental  and  physical.    Nothing  oan  \m 
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more  reasonable  than  to  suppose  that  the 
cause  in  such  cases  woiUd  be  limited  to 
the  intended  effect.  The  contents  of  the 
Scriptures  sustain  this  view.  Much  that 
we  find  there  could  be  recorded  as  the 
effect  of  purely  natural  memory ;  while 
much  beside  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  im- 
ply the  presence  of  the  supernatural  in 
the  highest  degree.  Surely  Paul  did  not 
need  to  be  inspired  after  the  same  maniiop 
when  requesting  that  a  cloak  which  £e 
had  left  behind  him  should  be  brought  tb 
him,  and  when  predicting  the  great  apos- 
tasy, and  the  revelation  of  the  Man  of 
Sin.  His  natural  memory  gave  him  suffi- 
cient warrant  to  assert,  that  after  his  con- 
version he  went  for  a  time  into  Arabia ; 
but  something  greatly  beyond  the  merely 
natural  is  needed  when  he  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  time,  and  the  order,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  resurrection.  That 
any  man  should  insist  that  the  inspiration 
in  these  different  cases  was  really  and 
necessarily  the  same,  is  to  us  a  great 
marvel.  So  it  has  been  also  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  wisest  and  holiest  of  men 
who  have  bestowed  their  thought  on  this 
subject.  Baxter  and  Doddridge,  Stennet 
and  Parry,  Pye  Smith  and  Hartwell  Horn, 
Knapp  and  Dick,  Wilson  and  Henderson, 
are  all  among  heretics,  if  there  be  heresy 
in  the  opinion  that  there  were  differences 
of  degree  and  of  mode  in  the  influence 
we  intend  by  the  term  Inspiration.  It  is 
to  us  very  plain,  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  comparative  passivcness  of  the 
mind  of  the  sacred  writers  in  some  special 
instances,  in  general  their  communica- 
tions are  made  in  the  full  exercise  of  their 
intelligent  and  spiritual  consciousness. 

Propheci/j  ana  the  facts  which  consti- 
tute the  special  doctrines  of  Revelation^ 
must  have  come  to  the  mind  of  man 
through  the  highest  form  of  inspiration. 
To  see  the  end  from  the  beginning  be- 
longs to  Omniscience,  and  from  the  Om- 
niscient alone  can  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
come.  The  special  doctrines  of  Revela- 
tion, too — the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement, 
and  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit — are  all 
facts  which  belong  to  the  supernatural. 
Reason  may  approve  the  ends  which  these 
facts  are  designed  to  subserve,  and  may 
admire  the  facts  themselves  viewed  as 
means  to  such  ends,  but  reason  could 
never  have  have  discovered  that  the 
Divine  Being  would  come  forth  after  this 
manner  to  redeem  and  save  his  creatures. 
Reason  may  teach  us  something  concern- 


ing  the  nature  of  the  Divine  perfections, 
but  that  they  would  come  into  act  after 
this  manner  reason  could  never  have  fore- 
seen. These  are  the  things  which  it  had 
not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive, but  which  were  revealed  to  the 
apostles  by  the  Spirit.  These  are  the 
things  which  Paul  received,  not  of  man, 
but  by  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  These 
are  the  things  which  in  other  ages  were 
not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men,  as 
they  were  afterward  ^''revealed  to  the 
holy  apostles  apd  prophets  by  the  Spirit." 
The  apostles  could  haVe  known  nothing 
of  these  facts  except  by  revelation^  and 
their  report  to  us  concerning  them  could 
not  have  been  wholly  trustworthy,  except 
as  the  influence  which  came  upon  them 
sufficed  to  constitute  them  unerring 
guides.  This  highest  form  of  inspiration 
was  needed  to  fit  them  for  receivmg  this 
truth  ftilly,  and  for  communicating  it 
without  any  mixture  of  error. 

Next  to  inspiration,  in  the  way  of  direct 
revelation,  we  place  that  of  Divine  Guid- 
ance. Our  Lord  promised  the  Comforter 
to  "  lead  "  {dd^Tjoei)  the  apostles  into  all 
truth.  What  they  remembered  but  im- 
perfectly, and  apprehended  but  imperfect- 
ly, they  were  to  remember  distinctly,  and 
to  see  distinctly,  and  so  to  become  quali- 
fied to  teach  and  to  record  all  the  truth 
necessary  to  the  common  salvation.  In 
all  this  they  are  led,  not  forced.  Each 
man  remains  himself,  but  each  is  sufficient- 
ly guided  to  become  to  us  a  sufficient 
authority ;  John  16  :  13. 

These  "  revelations  of  the  Lord,"  and 
this  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  doubt 
included  a  special  purification  and  eUvOr 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  mind.  The  na- 
tural capacities  of  the  mind  were  cleared 
and  invigorated  by  rich  spiritual  influ- 
ences. The  spiritual  man  was  made  t6 
see  spiritual  things  as  such  men  only  can 
see  tnem.  The  apostles  confess  to  many 
personal  infirmities,  but  as  preachers  of 
the  revealed  truth  they  claim  to  be  ^'  suffi- 
cient "  to  their  work — to  have  "  sufficien- 
cy of  God.'*^ 

'  The  most  limited  sense  in  which  the 
term  Inspiration  can  be  used  is,  as  denoting 
mere  superintendence.  In  many  connec- 
tions, the  influence  that  should  guard 
against  error  was  all  that  could  be  need- 
ed. But  even  such  portions  of  the  Sacred 
Writings  may  be  justly  described  as  the 
word,  not  of  men,  but  of  God,  inasmuch 
as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  supposed  to  be 
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constantly  present  to  insure  correctness. 
The  man  acts  with  his  natural  freedom, 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  insures  that,  in  all 
these  modes,  truth  only  shall  be  taught, 
and  error  be  precluded, 

3.  We  are  not  obliged  to  suppose  that 
minds  alike  inspired  must  of  necessity  see 
the  great  scheme  of  revealed  truth  from 
exactly  the  same  pomt  ofvieic^  and  under 
exactly  tlis  same  ligJUs,  Circumstances 
would  arise  which  would  dispose  such 
minds  to  look  at  the  parts  and  tendencies 
of  the  revealed  message^  differently  at 
different  times.  Its  particular  aspects,  as 
oj)posed  to  particular  errors,  would  na- 
turally come  into  prominence  according  to 
the  exigency.  This  feature  is  observable 
throughout  the  sacred  writings.  The 
passing  incidents  of  days  far  remote  have 
fixed  their  impression  on  the  sacred  page 
for  all  days  to  come. 

But,  beyond  this,  the  influence  which 
left  the  sacred  writers  to  differ  from  each 
other  so  much  in  style  and  general  man- 
ner, left  them  free  to  differ  in  some 
things  more  considerable.  The  epistles 
of  Paul  and  those  of  John  give  us  the 
same  Gospel,  but  not  as  seen  from  precise- 
ly the  same  point,  or  with  the  same 
truth  and  lessons  in  strictly  the  same 
prominence.  John's  sympatliies  lie  more 
with  the  contemplative  and  the  devo- 
tional. Paul's  thoughts  take  in  a  wider 
range  of  doctrinal  truth,  and  are  busied 
with  the  more  robust  and  practical  ten- 
dencies of  the  Christian  system.  Peter 
and  James,  again,  were  alike  inspired, 
that  they  might  hold  and  teach  the  same 
truth  ;  but  they  do  not  teach  it  after  the 
same  manner,  nor  with  the  same  parts  in 
exactly  the  same  proportions.  In  James, 
the  doctrinal  element  is  briefly  given ; 
it  is  to  the  practical  that  he  aims  to  give 
clearness  and  force.  Peter  combines  the 
doctrinal  more  freely  with  the  practical, 
but  we  become  sensible  to  a  beautiful 
variety  in  the  manifestations  of  the  same 
truth,  as  we  compare  the  epistles  of  Peter, 
and  Paul,  and  John. 

So  it  is  with  the  evangelists.  If  each 
had  been  the  exact  duplicate  of  the  rest, 
then  three  must  have  been  superfluous — 
one  would  have  sufficed.  But  grave  ob- 
jections have  been  taken  to  these  narrat- 
ives by  skeptics,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Christ  i)resented  in  each  is  not  so  much 
the  same  as  another.  Tliis  objection  is  of 
no  weii^ht.  We  feel  that  we  do  not  get  our 
full  conception  of  the  character  of  our 


Lord  from  any  one  of  the  evangelists. 
To  this  end  we  need  to  read  and  collate 
them  all.  The  evangelists,  it  is  clear, 
were  not  obliged  to  look  on  the  character 
of  the  Saviour  from  strictly  the  same 
ground.  One  might  look  on  that  mar- 
velous life  more  in  its  external  manifesta- 
tions ;  another  might  be  more  intent  upon 
its  inner  mysteries;  and  the  two  may 
have  had  their  mission  to  do  between 
them  the  work  needing  to  be  done.  Be 
it  remembered,  too,  that  the^e  natural 
varieties  in  the  character  of  the  men  em- 
ployed to  write  the  Scriptures,  are  varie- 
ties that  will  never  cease  to  have  their 
counterpart  among  the  people  and  nations 
anticipated  as  readers  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  this  way,  not  only  does  each  mind  ^et, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  its  own  truth,  out 
gets  it  in  its  own  way.  The  inspired  writ- 
ers are  allowed  to  manifest  these  indivi- 
dualities because  they  are  such  as  will 
never  fail  to  be  common  among  men. 
The  Divine  Wisdom  here  tells  us  that 
it  is  not  in  the  one  mode  of  any  one  of  the 
sacred  writers  that  we  have  what  is  best, 
but  in  the  varieties  of  mode  embracing 
them  all.  In  these  varieties  we  have  the 
destined  fullness  of  Scripture — ^in  these 
parts  we  have  the  whole. 

4,  If  even  in  their  mode  of  presentinff 
moral  and  religious  truth  the  sacrea 
writers  are  thus  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  their  man- 
ner of  describing  the  same  hiatoricfd  cir^ 
citnistancea  may  partake  of  difference. 
We  can  easily  imagine  that  one  historian 
would  be  especially  interested  in  one  as- 
pect of  a  story,  and  another  in  another. 
The  feeling  awakened,  or  the  lesson  sug- 
gested, by  almost  any  incident,  will  hardfy 
be  the  same  in  the  experience  of  any  two 
observers.  Hence  we  can  suppose  that 
the  feature  of  an  incident  almost  over- 
looked by  one  writer  will  often  be  that 
specially  dwelt  upon  by  another.  In  this 
way  there  might  oc  a  great  circumstantial 
variety,  verging  upon  seeming  contradic- 
tion, while  in  fact  there  is  no  oontradicUoo, 
but  merely  variety.  All  this  flows  natur- 
ally from  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
does  not  supersede  the  individuality  oi  the 
sacred  penman,  but  adopts  it. 

5.  It  is,  we  think,  quite  legitimate  to 
say,  that  the  idea  of  inspiration  does  not 
require  us  to  suppose  that  the  historical 
statements  of  the  Scriptures  will  alwOTs 
be  given  in  exact  chronof^giccU  order,  I&- 
tory,  in   the  philosophical  and 
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form  familiar  to  U8,  was  little  known 
among  the  ancient  Asiatic  ^nations.  The 
writings  of  this  nature  possessed  by  them 
were  singularly  fragmentary,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  brief  entries  made 
from  time  to  time  in  courtly  or  priestly 
registers.  The  marvel  with  us  should  be, 
not  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  histories  bear 
80  small  a  resemblance  in  chronological 
arrangement  to  the  classical  models  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  but  rather 
that  the  fragmentary  and  irregular  are 
not  more  observable  than  we  find  them. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  inspired 
writers  have  given  us  false  dates,  or  fiilse 
relations  of  cause  and  effect,  but  where 
the  order  of  occurrences  was  of  no  moral 
or  religious  significance,  they  often  appear 
to  have  been  indifferent  about  it.  The 
Jewish  modes  of  computation  were  not 
ours,  and  much  apparent  discrepancy  has 
arisen  from  this  circumstance.  The  He- 
brew manner  of  notation,  too,  was  not 
favorable  to  strict  accuracy  on  the  part  of 
transcribers. 

6.  It  does  not  follow  that  where  there 
is  inspiration  at  all,  it  must  be  inspiration 
in  regard  to  all  truth.  Each  prophet  in 
the  old  time  had  often  his  special  message 
to  deliver,  and  that  being  delivered,  his 
work  for  the  season  was  done.  Holy  men 
spake  as  they  were  moved.  They  pro- 
claimed the  word  of  the  Lord  as  the  word 
came  to  them.  It  is  said  of  our  Lord  that 
the  Spirit  was  not  given  by  measure  to 
him ;  but  that  is  not  said  of  another.  Even 
in  his  case,  though  the  Spirit  was  given 
him  without  measure,  his  teaching  was 
measured.  He  gave  forth  truth  to  his 
disciples  by  little  and  little,  as  they  were 
able  to  bear  it.  On  this  same  principle 
did  the  All-Wise  deal  with  our  race  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world.  He  gave  to 
the  patriarchs  and  to  the  Jews  the  truth 
convenient  for,  them.  But  to  put  limit 
after  this  manner  to  the  communication 
of  truth  is  not  to  teach  untruth.  The 
light  given,  in  so  fer  as  it  comes,  is  pure 
light.  The  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  was  a9  real  as  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  though  its 
purpose  was  not  to  present  truth  with  the 
same  degree  of  clearness  and  fullness. 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  man  inspired 
at  one  time  must  be  an  inspired  man  at 
all  times.  The  gift  was  not  perpetual. 
Balaam  was  inspired  once,  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  in- 
fluence ever  came  upon  him  again.    He 


had  his  vision  as  he  looked  on  the  tents  of 
Israel  from  beside  the  altars  of  Moab; 
but,  that  vision  closed,  the  future  was  as 
impenetrable  to  him  as  to  that  King  Balak 
who.  had  sought  his  services. 

Not  less  manifest  is  it,  that  the  inspira- 
tion which  insured  unerring  truth  to  the 
message  of  the  inspired  person,  did  not 
necessarily  insure  the  imerring  to  his 
conduct.  Balaam  could  prophesy,  but  we 
know  how  he  could  sin.  David  could 
breathe  forth  the  soul  of  an  inspired  de- 
voutness ;  but  we  know  how  much  there 
was  at  variance  with  that  spirit  in  his  life. 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  Jonah  ?  Even 
Peter,  constantly  inspired  as  he  was  as  a 
teacher  of  truth,  could  so  err  that  Paul 
felt  bound  to  reprove  him  as  one  who  was 
to  blame. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  sections 
what  inspiration  does  not  necessarily  in- 
clude. The  question  now  comes.  In  what 
does  it  really  consist  ?  We  have  seen  what 
it  is  as  regards  its  differences  in  degree, 
and,  in  some  sense,  in  kind.  In  any,  or 
all  of  these  forms,  its  object  is  the  same — 
viz :  to  insure  truthfulness.  This  we  be- 
lieve it  does  insure,  not  merely  as  regards 
religious  and  moral  truth,  but  as  regards 
all  the  matters  on  which  it  professes  to  be 
a  teacher — professes  to  give  us  ihs  truth. 

We  have  delivered  our  thoughts  con- 
cerning what  is  called  verbal  inspiration. 
The  alternative  which  now  demands  bur 
attention  lies  between  a  plenary  and  a 
partiaJ  inspiration.  Plenary  inspiration 
covers  the  whole  substance  of  the  Bible, 
regarding  all  that  the  sacred  writers  pro- 
fess to  teach,  as  taught  under  a  Divine 
guidance,  and  as  taught,  in  consequence, 
unerringly.  The  theory  of  partial  inspira- 
tion restricts  this  influence  to  the  moral 
and  religious  truth  inculcated,  leavinfe. 
every  thing  else  to  be  accounted  as  merc^ 
human,  and  as  liable  to  be  disfigured  by 
the  errors  incident  to  what  is  simply  of 
man.  That  both  these  theories  have  their 
difficulties  will  be  admitted,  we  conceive, 
by  every  intelligent  and  candid  man.  The 
theory  of  plenary  inspiration  has  to  be 
harmonized  with  many  alleged  discrepan- 
cies and  errors  in  relation  to  history, 
geography,  and  natural  science  generally, 
which  some  men  insist  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  fatal  to  any  such  views  of  this 
doctrine.  The  theory  of  partial  inspira- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  which  restricts 
this  influence  to  religious  and  moral  truth. 
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entails  the  difficulty — in  our  judgment,  the 
impossibility— -of  separating  between  the 
truth  thus  said  to  be  from  God,  and  the 
error  from  man  that  must  be  inseparable 
from  the  mass  of  material  with  which  it 
is  mixed  up. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  time  has  not 
been  without  bringing  its  obscuntics  and 
injuries  on  some  portions  of  the  sacred 
text,  which  is  the  most  credible  idea — that 
which  regards  these  records  as  originally 
truthful  throughout,  though  now  injured 
in  some  unimportant  degree  by  the  action 
of  time ;  or  that  which  supposes  that  the 
Divine  truth  in  these  records  has  been 
allowed  to  be  admixed  from  the  first  with 
all  sorts  of  human  error,  the  task  intended 
for  man  being  the  difficult,  if  not  the  im- 
possible one,  of  separating  God's  truth 
from  man's  untruth  ?  To  us,  the  first  of 
these  ideas  is  immeasurably  more  admis- 
sible than  the  second.  That  the  Divine 
Being  should  not  have  interposed,  as  by 
a  perpetual  miracle,  to  secure  the  absolute 
purity  of  the  sacred  text,  amidst  the  revo- 
lutions of  some  thirty  centuries,  is  to  us 
no  difficulty,  compared  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Bible,  while  clearly  intended 
for  the  hands  of  the  people,  is  a  book 
from  which  these  people  are  expected  to 
abstract  the  religious  essence,  free  from 
all  the  other,  and  the  very  different  es- 
sences which  have  not  only  become  in- 
crusted  upon  it,  but  have  entered  into  it, 
and  in  a  thousand  ways  become  parts  of 
itself. 

The  secluded  scholar  may  imagine,  that 
to  him  a  Bible  with  no  more  than  the 
religious  element  inspired  would  be  all 
he  could  desire.  But  the  world  is  not 
made  up  of  secluded  scholars.  Such  men 
are  exceptions.  The  race  is  made  of  other 
stuff,  and  is  otherwise  conditioned.  To 
test  this  partial  inspiration  theory,  we 
have  to  conceive  of  it  as  becoming  the 
popular  theory.  In  this  case,  the  people 
who  now  regard  the  historical  m  the 
Scriptures  as  being  no  less  trustworthy 
than  the  theological,  have  to  abandon  that 
dream.  Old  Testament  history  and  Xew 
Testament  history  drop  at  once  from  their 
special  place,  and  find  their  level  beside 
the  ordinary  chronicles  and  histories  of 
nations.  If  no  more  inspired  than  they, 
why  should  they  be  more  truthful — why 
more  respected  ?  Imagine,  then,  the  par- 
tially educated,  the  uneducated,  the  arti- 
san, and  the  peasant,  taking  up  the  Scrip- 
tures with  this  new  conception  of  them — 


their  history— the  histories  ^ven  by  the 
evangelists  among  the  rest — ^bein/j  no  more 
than  ordinary  human  compositions,  dis- 
figured by  all  the  traces  of  ignorance  and 
mistake  common  to  such  merely  human 
productions.  Would  not  such  minds  feel 
that,  in  losing  their  former  conception  of 
the  book,  they  had  lost  the  book  itself? 
Would  not  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  thus 
awakened  in  reference  to  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  volume  soon  extend  itself  to 
the  remainder,  especially  as  the  diffictdty 
of  separating  between  the  two  should 
come  to  be  more  and  more  felt  ?  What 
avails  it  that  the  history  is  full  of  moral 
and  religious  lessons,  if  the  history  itself 
may  be  untrue  ?  In  fact,  if  the  veracity 
of  the  narratives  of  Scripture  fdiall  break 
dowTi,  every  thing  breaks  down.  Where 
the  untrue  ends  and  the  true  begins  no 
one  can  tell.  It  may  be  easy  to  discourse 
about  Noah,  and  Lot,  and  Abraham,  and 
the  rest,  but  if  all  that  Genesis  gives  as 
the  history  of  such  persons  be  mere  tradi- 
tion, impregnated  w^ith  the  errors  that 
must  have  been  inseparable  from  such 
traditions,  where  can  be  the  worth  of  such 
discoursing  ?  If  the  facts  which  make  uji 
the  supposed  lives  of  these  persons  b>e 
uncertain,  can  the  lessons  said  to  be  sup- 
plied by  those  facts  be  other  than  uncer- 
tain? If  the  foundation  be  thus  loose, 
what  must  be  the  fate  of  the  superstrdo- 
ture?  These  are  questions  which  the 
commonest  minds  would  soon  begin  to 
ask,  after  their  own  manner,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  histoi-ical  in  the  Bible 
IS  a  matter  of  merely  human  authority. 
The  doctrine  which  would  thus  leave  na 
without  a  revelation,  can  never  have  come 
from  revelation.  A  book  designed  bvthe 
All- Wise  for  popular  use  can  hardly  be  of 
such  a  complexion  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble that  the  people  should  make  .n- wise 
use  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  repug- 
nant to  the  common-sense  of  the  common 
mind  than  the  idea  of  a  revelation  from 
God  consisting  partly  of  the  true  and 
partly  of  the  untrue.  Let  the  preacher 
bring  them  to  believe  that,  and  he  will 
soon  find  that  he  has  put  them  in  a  way 
to  dispense  with  his  services.  The  men 
who  hold  this  doctrine  seem  to  be  suspi- 
cious that  such  would  be  the  eflfect  of 
preaching  it;  and  can  that  doctrine  be 
sound  of  which  this  may  be  affirmed  ?  It 
is  felt  to  be  sate  for  the  few  only,  unsafe 
for  the  many.  Can  this  be  the  tost  of 
truth  on  such  a  matter  t    If  it  bo  a  truth. 
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it  is  a  truth  of  so  much  importance  that 
the  preacher  should  spare  no  pains  to  place 
his  people  in  full  possession  of  it ;  his 
silence  on  this  point  must  bespeak  dis- 
trust of  his  own  doctrine.  Mr.  Macnaught 
has  cited  several  living  bishops  as  hold- 
ing this  partial  inspiration  doctrine,  and 
the  following  extract  shows  how  men  of  a 
skeptical  tendency  are  likely  to  estimate 
such  concessions : 

*'  So,  then,  according  to  the  confessions  of  the 
rulers  and  overseers  of  the  English  Established 
Church,  there  may  be  errors  of  science,  of  his- 
tory, and  of  morality  in  the  Bible ;  but  still  the 
idea  of  Scriptural  Infallibility,  on  matters  of  re- 
ligion, must  be  maintained.  Now,  *  the  learned  * 
few  may  be  able  to  perceive  the  nice  distinctions 
between  the  religious,  and  therefore  infallible, 
sections  of  the  Bible,  as  contrasted  with  its  non- 
religious,  and  therefore  fallible  sections  or  mean- 
ings ;  but  the  unlearned  many  will  siwely  not 
be  able  to  perceive  distinctly  these  shades  of 
difference. 

*^  If,  on  the  ground  of  these  recognized  and 
palpable  errors  in  the  science,  history,  and  mo- 
rality of  Scripture,  our  bishops  had  said  clearly 
and  intelligibly,  that  the  Bible  was,  however 
excellent,  yet  a  fallible  book,  we  should  have 
admired  their  clear-sightedness  and  their  cour- 
age even  more  than  we  now  do ;  but,  as  it  is, 
our  ecclesiastical  rulers  seem  to  confess  a  great 
part  of  the  truth,  and  then  to  stop  short,  and 
suddenly  uphold  the  idea  of  religious  infallibility 
being  in  a  fallible  book. 

**  We  see  the  meaning  of  this  distinction,  and 
we  can  sympathize  with  the  natural  timidity  of 
these  dignitaries ;  but  we  can  not  help  fearing 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  religion  which,  like  the 
popular  conception  of  Christianity,  has  its  doc- 
trines based  for  the  most  part  on  historical  facts, 
the  opinions  advanced  by  these  learned  and 
truly  venerable  men  deal  with  the  sacred  terms 
*'  Inspiration  *  and  *  Infallibility,*  in  a  manner 
likely  to  be  most  injurious  to  the  religious  truth- 
fulness and  the  Christian  faith  of  ordinary  in- 
tellects ;  and  for  ourselves,  we,  as  part  of  the 
unlearned  manv,  are  ready  to  exclaim — Oh  I 
enviable  logical  perception,  never  to  confound 
morality  with  religion  I  And  never  to  doubt 
the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  whilst  all  the  narra- 
tives of  facts,  on  which  these  mysteries  are 
based,  are  avowedly  open  to  criticism  and  dis- 
belief!"—Pp.  64,  65. 

In  so  far  this  witness  is  true.  The  sur- 
render of  the  history  of  Scripture  leads 
naturally  to  a  surrender  of  its  moral  teach- 
ing, and  that  given  up,  the  only  privilege 
of  theology  is,  that  it  is  the  last  to  disap- 
pear. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Macnaught  to  apprise 
our  readers  that  he  is  very  eloquent  on 
the  worth  of  the  Bible,  and  on  the  potency 


it  has  shown  in  elevating  the  race.  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  escaped  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  that  the  Bible  which  has 
been  thus  powerful  has  not  been  his  Bible, 
but  ours  —  not  a  Bible  which  mankind 
have  regarded  as  made  up  less  of  the  cer- 
tain than  of  the  doubtful,  but  a  Bible  be- 
lieved to  have  been  made  unerring  by  the 
Spirit  pf  God.  The  authority  of  the  book 
has  been  a  grand  and  essential  instrimient 
in  its  force.  Denuded  of  that  element,  its 
future  would  bear  little  resemblance  to  its 
past. 

1.  That  the  Theology  of  the  Scriptures 
is  inspired  is  supposed  by  all  who  believe 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  in  any 
sense.  The  believer  in  inspiration  will  al- 
ways feel  himself  bound  to  listen  in  a  reve- 
rential spirit  to  the  apparent  teachings 
of  the  Bible.  He  will  feel  that  a  revela- 
tion would  scarcely  have  been  made  at  all, 
if  its  pui'pose  had  been  restricted  to  a  mere 
reflection  of  existing  human  ideas  and  hu- 
man feelings.  Its  object  must  be,  not 
merely  to  give  greater  clearness  to  what 
is  partially  known,  but  to  disclose  the  un- 
known. The  attitude  of  such  a  mind  ac- 
cordingly will  be  that  of  a  learner.  Its 
natural  intelligence  and  its  moral  con- 
sciousness will  not  be  ignored,  but  both 
will  know  how  to  take  their  place  with 
becoming  docility  before  the  oracle  which 
now  speaks.  The  antagonism  with  which 
a  mind  of  this  sort  has  to  deal  comes  from 
the  unbeliever — the  man  whose  objections 
are  not  so  much  to  the  supposed  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  as  to  the  idea  of 
their  containing  a  revelation  in  any  form. 
His  ground  is  not  that  the  theology  must 
be  true,  seeing  it  is  inspired ;  but  rather 
that  the  inspiration  must  be  imaginary, 
seeing  that  the  theology  is  so  defective 
and  false. 

The  theology  so  described,  however,  is 
chiefly  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  said  to  be  so  low,  sensuous,  and 
anthropomorphic,  as  to  be  degrading  to 
the  Deity.  But  this  theology  has  no  more 
of  this  spirit  of  accommodation  to  human 
weakness  in  it  than  was  needed  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  race  so  addressed.  And  if 
there  be  weight  in  this  objection  to  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  human  thought  even  to  this 
poor  level  bv  such  means,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  Frovidence  which  has  allowed 
creatures  to  come  into  existence  in  a  state 
to  need  so  much  of  this  kind  of  assistance? 
This  objection  has  been  wonderfully  ex- 
panded and  exaggerated  by  some  modern 
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writers ;  but  in  fact  it  is  not  so  much  an 
objection  against  revelation  as  an  objec- 
tion against  Theism.  The  atheist  may 
use  it,  but  it  is  altogether  out  of  place  in 
the  hand  of  one  professing  to  believe  in  a 
God.  That  these  anthropomorphic  ideas 
of  Deity  in  the  Old  Testament  are  asso- 
ciated with  others' of  transcendant  spirit- 
uality and  grandeur,  is  a  fact  of  which 
these  traducers  of  God's  ancient  people 
are  not  so  mindful  as  they  should  be. 

2.  But  if  the  theology  of  the  Bible  has 
been  urged  as  an  argument  against  its  in- 
spiration, the  same  course  has  been  taken 
not  less  frequently  in  regard  to  its  moral' 
ity.  The  excellence,  indeed,  of  the  moral 
principles  directly  and  formally  inculcated 
m  the  Scriptures,  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted. The  difficulty  has  been  to  har- 
monize particular  facts  with  such  princi- 
ples. The  deluge,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain,  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  the 
slaughter  of  the  priests  of  Baal  in  the  time 
of  Elijah,  and  the  imprecatory  Psalms,  are 
among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  facts 
that  are  said  to  militate  against  the  notion 
that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  arc  inspired. 

In  dealing  with  such  objections,  we  think 
it  only  just  to  say,  that  man  has  no  more 
right  to  exact,  that  if  a  revelation  be  made 
to  hira,  it  shall  be  wholly  free  from  ano- 
maly and  moral  difficulty,  than  he  has  to 
insist  that  the  material  universe  about  him, 
and  the  moral  government  above  him, 
shall  be  wholly  free  from  perplexities  of 
that  nature.  That  these  last  are  not  free 
from  such  perplexities  we  all  know  and 
feel. 

The  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  Deluge, 
by  the  overthrow  of  Sodom,  and  by  the 
army  under  Joshua,  were  great.  But  the 
sufferers  were  signally  guilty,  and  there 
are  laws  in  Providence  which  insure,  that 
whenever  such  corruptness  comes,  a  simi- 
lar sweep  of  destruction  shall  be  sure  to 
follow.  Whether  the  thing  done  in  such 
cases  be  done  by  means  of  the  regular  ac- 
tion of  law,  or  by  a  special  mandate  to  a 
special  agency,  is  a  mere  circumstance. 
The  morality  is  the  same  in  either  case. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
reign  of  law  among  all  rude  communities 
is  to  a  great  extent  a  reim  of  terror.  This 
has  never  been  otherwise — never  can  be 
otherwise.  Then  the  theocratic  nature  of 
the  Hebrew  government,  which  made 
idolatry  to  be  the  worst  form  of  treason  ; 
and  which  identified  every  form  of  treason 


with  apostasy  and  impiety;  naturally 
brought  severe  penalties.  It  is  only  as 
yesterday  that  our  own  penalties  for  trea- 
son were  too  horrible  for  description.  In 
this  view,  the  priests  of  Baal  were  not 
only  men  convicted  of  open  treason,  bnt 
men  who  had  openly  joined  impiety  and 
apostasy  with  treason.  And  with  re- 
gard to  the  imprecatory  Psalms,  one 
thinff,  at  least,  may  be  affirmed  con- 
cemmg  them — they  are  not  matters  to  be 
taken  by  us  as  examples.  If  they  are  re- 
garded as  being  the  natural  expression  of 
Hebrew  patriotism,  and  nothmg  more; 
or  if  we  account  them — as  we  think  they 
ought  to  be  accounted — as  being  not  so 
much  private  utterances  as  judicial  and 
prophetic  utterances,  in  either  case  they 
belong  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  not 
ours,  and  therefore  they  are  no  modol  to 
us.  Our  belief  is,  that  while  natural 
feeling  had  its  place  in  connection  with 
these  imprecations,  their  great  element 
was  judicial  and  prophetic,  derived  from 
the  spirit  of  the  Theocracy,  and  pointing 
toward  the  Messiah  and  the  &to  awaiting 
His  enemies.  We  do  not  know  all  the 
conditions  possible  to  inspiration. 

It  is  not  always  sufficiently  remembered 
that  justice  and  mercy  belong  equally  to 
the  Divine  nature,  and  that  they  must  b^ 
long  equally  to  our  nature,  if  oar  religion 
is  to  be  healthy — Godlike.  Some  people 
are  disposed  to  vest  religion  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  seller  affections  only,  to  the 
great  neglect  of  the  affections  of  a  firmer 
mold.  Hence  the  strange  sights  we  often 
see — ^people  full  of  all  sorts  of  pity  fat 
those  who  live  by  robbery  and  murder, 
while  not  a  vestige  of  such  feeling  would 
seem  to  be  left  for  the  robbed  or  the  mnr- 
dered.  If  Christianity  were  the  piece  of 
mawkish  scntimentalism  which  some  peo- 

Ele  of  this  sort  would  make  it,  it  would 
e  time  the  world  had  done  with  it.  The 
old  Hebrew  form  of  piety,  which  not  only 
loved  mercy,  but  hated  iniquity,  was  mu<tt 
nearer  the  true  standard  than  the  piety  of 
many  in  later  and  more  fiivored  times. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  that  our  sentimentalists 
often  show  that  they  can  be  good  haters 
upOn  occasion,  and  in  their  own  way. 
Many  bad  deeds  are  recorded  in  the  Bibtei 
but  we  see  nothing  in  the  morality  toupAf 
and  apjyroved  there  which  may  not  be 
found  to  have  been  consistent  with  the 
highest  rectitude,  while  its  lessons,  as  a 
whole,  are  assuredly  fraught  with  the 
largest  benevolence. 
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8.  We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  our 
opinion  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration  and  the  historical 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  On  this  sub- 
ject we  expressed  ourselves  some  years 
since  as  follows :  "  If  we  suppose  history 
to  be  employed  as  the  vehicle  of  revealed 
truth  to  man,  it  is  any  thing  but  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  history  in  such 
case  will  be  false.  Dogmatic  truth,  if 
mixed  up  with  historic  mlsehood,  would 
be  sure  to  suffer  much  from  being  found 
in  such  company.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  the  dogma  should  be  veracious,  while 
the  history  is  not  so.  But  our  question 
here  is  about  the  probable^  not  about  the 
possible.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  histo- 
rical element  has  been  felt  so  loose  as  to  be- 
come false — as  to  say  that  certain  things 
were  said  or  done^  which  were  not  said  or 
done  ?  For  the  greater  part,  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  with  the  human,  in  such  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  may  have  been  simply 
negative  —  guarding  against  error,  but 
leaving  the  natural  knowledge,  and  the 
general  integrity  of  the  writer,  in  lar^e 
freedom.  In  other  cases  the  Divine  innu- 
ence  would  be  necessary  to  aid  the  me- 
mory, and  sometimes  directly  to  reveal 
facts  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
known.  Moses  could  not  have  written 
even  on  natural  subjects  as  he  has  done, 
had  not  those  subjects  been  revealed  to 
him.  In  hi^  account  of  the  creation,  tra- 
dition may  have  aided  him,  but  it  could 
have  aided  him  only  in  part.  In  the  case 
of  the  Evangelists,  also,  some  thing  more 
than  an  assistance  of  the  memory  was  •ne- 
cessary, inasmuch  as  they  record  many 
things  which  they  did  not  see  or  hear, 
and  which  they  could  not  have  reported 
to  us  truly  except  under  a  special  guid- 
ance. But  where  that  influence  is  at  all 
— even  in  its  negative  form  merely — ^the 
result  to  us,  though  in  a  large  degree  the 
word  of  man,  is  truly  the  word  of  God ; 
that  is,  a  record  guaranteed  as  faithf  id  by 
a  Divine  intervention.  The  expression, 
*  it  is  written,'  refers  to  what  is  written  as 
being  authoritative,  final ;  and  this  must 
embrace  all  that  has  been  written,  so  as 
to  take  the  Divine  authority  along  with 
it — to  history  with  the  rest.  We  take 
the  historical  Scriptures  in  this  manner 
along  with  the  other  Scriptures  because 
the  inspired  writers  do  all  so  take  them. 
The  historical  Scriptures  are  designed  to 
give  us  the  character  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  were  written,  and  oi  the  times 
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generally  from  which  we  have  received 
them.  On  this  ground  we  can  conceive 
of  it  as  highly  important  that  the  sacred 
narrative  should  present  to  us  much! that 
is  historically  truthfal,  but  which  can  ivot 
be  regarded  as  ethically  just,  or  religiously 
pure.  In  such  cases,  the  general  teaching 
of  Scriptures  is  at  hand,  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguisn  between  the  right  and  the  wrong, 
the  true  and  the  false.  But  we  see  mis- 
chief, and  mischief  only,  as  consequent  on 
the  theory  which  supposes  that  the  sacred 
writers  may  have  been  inspired  as  reli- 
gious  teachers^  and  at  the  same  time  liable 
to  err  egregiouslg  as  historians.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  diffi- 
culty in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  in- 
spiration is  all  but  annihilated,  by  limiting 
that  influence  to  the  purely  religious  ele- 
ment. Is  it  possible,  m  all  cases,  to  draw 
the  line  with  clearness  and  certainty  be- 
tween the  moral  and  religious,  and  that 
which  may  not  be  so  described?  Is  it 
not,  in  &ct,  to  the  religious  element  of 
the  Bible,  more  than  to  its  subordinate 
material,  that  exception  is  taken  by  the 
opponents  of  inspiration?  The  skeptic 
may  seem  for  a  season  to  be  directingliis 
appliances  mainly  against  the  outworks  of 
the  Bible — ^its  history  and  science ;  but  be 
assured  of  it,  this  is  done  that,  so  much 
impediment  bein^  cleared  away,  the  cita- 
del itself,  consistmg  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious truth,  may  be  brought  to  the 
f  round.  The  scientific  and  the  historical 
0  not  stand  alone.  The  moral  and  reli- 
gious arise  out  of  them,  are  mtertwined 
with  them,  are  committed  by  them.  To 
attempt  to  separate  these  woven  threads, 
is  to  be  involved  in  hopeless  perplexity."* 
Take,  as  an  illustration,  Abraham's  offer- 
ing up  Isaac.  Are  the.  incidents  in  that 
narrative  ours  by  inspiration,  and  conse- 
quently certain ;  or  oura  from  merely  hu- 
man tradition,  and  consequently  uncertain  ? 
If  the  latter,  what  becomes  of  the  great 
religious  lesson  s^d  to  have  been  conveyed 
by  that  event ;  if  the  former,  what  be- 
comes of  the  doctrine  which  affirms  that 
inspiration  has  nothing  to  do  with  history  ? 
What  we  say  in  this  instance,  we  might 
say  in  hundreds  besides. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  told  here  that, 
though  the  documents  of  various  kinds 
from  which  so  much  of  the  narrative  por- 
tions of  Scripture  appear  to  have  been 
taken  were  not  in  general  inspired  docn- 

♦  BrUish  QwurUrly,  Vol.  14.,  pp.  233,  234. 
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inents,  the  men  who  made  use  of  those 
sources  of  information,  together  with  tra- 
dition, were  inspired  men,  so  that  what 
thus  comes  to  us  comes  on  an  inspired 
authority.  If  by  this  statement  be  meant 
that  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  we 
will  say,  or  of  the  Gospel  ascribed  to  Luke, 
was  so  inspired  that  he  could  readily  se- 
parate between  the  true  and  the  not  true 
m  these  sources,  giving  us  as  the  result 
tlic  immixed  truth,  then  all  that  is  required 
by  the  advocates  of  plenary  inspiration  is 
ceded.  But  this  is  not  what  is  meant. 
The  compiler  in  either  of  the  above  cases 
may  have  exercised  his  best  discrimination, 
but  after  all  he  is  supposed  to  have  given 
us  the  true  and  the  false  in  the  same  story. 
For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
supposed  advantage  of  the  partial  inspira- 
tion theory  is  said  to  be  that,  admitting 
this  mixture  of  true  and  not  true,  it  shows 
us  how  we  may  look  on  the  fact,  and  not 
be  much  troubled  about  it. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  some  nine- 
teen twentieths  of  the  religious  truth  com- 
ing to  us  in  the  Bible,  comes  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  history  and  biography,  in 
this  fact  we  have  evidence,  not  only  that 
the  Bible  must  have  been  designed  for 
the  hands  of  the  people,  but  evidence  that 
its  biography  and  history  must  be  true. 
To  suppose  that  such  a  medium  should 
have  been  chosen  to  such  an  extent,  and 
to  suppose,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
medium  has  been  left  exposed  to  the 
chances  of  every  sort  of  mistake  and  error, 
would  be,  we  think,  to  impeach  some- 
thing more  than  the  Divine  wisdom. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  sacred 
history,  even  in  this  view,  is  as  veracious  as 
history  in  general,  and  that  the  evidence 
which  is  sufficient  Xo  warrant  faith  in  other 
histories  should  be  sufficient  to  induce 
faith  in  this  history.  Our  answer  is,  if  the 
sacred  writers  be  not  inspired  in  their 
teaching  as  historians,  as  well  as  in  their  re- 
ligious teaching,  then  they  fall  even  below 
the  ordinary  level  as  authorities.  Genesis 
gives  us  a  history  of  creation,  which  no 
man  could  have  witnessed,  or  have  known 
any  thing  about  except  by  revelation. 
John  gives  us  discourses  jfrom  the  lips  of 
the  Saviour,  wiiich  could  not  have  been 
given  accurately  from  mere  memory.  So 
in  a  number  of  cases.  Now  Moses  and 
John  were  aided  supcrnaturally  in  these 
respects — that  is,  inspired,  or  they  were 
not.  If  they  were  so  aided,  then  the 
question  is  settled;  if  they  were  not,  then 


they  cease  to  be  trustworthy,  inasmuch  as 
they  stand  convicted  of  having  attempted 
to  do,  by  merely  natural  means,  what  no 
merely  natural  means  could  have  sufficed 
to  accomplish.  If  they  are  not  inspired 
witnesses  in  these  matters,  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  they  are  no  witnesses. 
The  manner  of  the  sacred  writers,  from 
Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  is,  as  we  have 
said,  that  of  men  who  knew  nothing  of 
doubt  as  regards  the  truth  of  the  tbmgs 
which  they  report  to  us  as  true.  If  they 
have  done  this  without  inspiration,  then 
they  have  done  it  without  adequate  war- 
rant, and  their  authority,  in  consequence, 
is  not  only  deeply  impaired,  it  is,  in  &ct, 
gone. 

We  have  objected  to  the  theory  of 
partial  mspiration,  that  it  devolves  on  the 
common  readers  of  the  Bible  the  difficult, 
if  not  the  impossible  task  of  separating  the 
religious  and  moral  teaching  of  the  Bible 
from  material  declared  to  be  more  or  less 
deceptive.  In  reply  here,  it  may  be  said, 
that  we  all  of  us  admit  that  there  is  much 
in  the  Bible  to  disapprove  as  weU  as  to 
approve,  and  that  thus  there  is  a  shifting 
of  the  material  of  the  volume  that  mast 
be  more  or  less  made  by  every  man.  This 
is  true  enough.  Satan,  as  we  know,  is 
allowed  to  utter  his  lie  even  in  Scriptore, 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  it 
is  a  lie.  Bad  men  are  permitted  to  give 
expression  there  to  bad  maxims  and  bad 
feelings.  But  it  is  easy  in  such  cases  to 
see  that  the  tree  is  bad,  and  that  the 
fruit  is  like  it.  Even  good  men,  as  they 
are  presented  there,  manifest  their  imper- 
fections; but  we  have  the  general,  the 
clear,  and  the  certain  teaching  of  the  rA 
ume  to  enable  us  to  see  when  good  men 
speak  and  act  consistently,  and  when  thej 
do  not.  No  man  of  ordmary  discernment 
needs  fail  of  making  such  distinctiiMis. 
What  the  sacred  writers  give  ns  as  history, 
must  be  true  as  historv.  For  that  they 
are  responsible ;  and  they  are  fmrther  re* 
sponsible  for  what  they  approve  as  well  as 
record — but  there  their  responsibilities  end. 

Nor  should  we  quit  this  topic  without 
observing,  that  supposm^  the  sacred 
writers  to  have  been  inspired  at  all,  no 
reason  can  be  adduced  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  against  the  idea  of  their  being 
inspired  in  regard  to  the  history  they 
give  us,  as  well  as  m  regard  to  their 
general  teaching.  For  adequate  reasons, 
we  can  understand  why  they  should  not 
have  been  inspired  to  become  our  pre- 
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ceptors,  more  than  very  partially,  in  mat- 
ters of  natural  science;  but  of  the  common 
facts  in  history,  they  were  as  capable  of 
judging  then  as  we  are  now,  and  while 


we  £euI  to  see  any  reason  for  leaving  them 
to  fell  into  error  in  that  quarter,  very 
weighty  considerations  suggest  the  im- 
portance of  their  being  secured  against  it. 


From    tbe    London    Qnartetlj. 
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Wb  are  not  about  to  treat  of  gold  as 
the  passion  auri  sacra  fames,  or  after  the 
manner  of  a  prize-essay  against  covetous- 
ness  ;f  but  our  aim  will  be  to  bring  be- 
fore our  readers  in  one  view  what  we 
have  been  enabled  to  learn  from  many 
quarters  respecting  the  natural  sources  of 
gold,  the  geological  and  mineralogical 
conditions  which  appear  to  govern  its  de- 
position, and  the  mode  of  its  occurrence, 
together  with  its  geographical  distribu- 
tion in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  opin- 
ions worthy  of  scientific  name  have  pre- 


*  Remarks  on  the  Production  of  the  Precious 
Metals,  and  on  the  Depredation  of  Gold.  By  M. 
MiOHBL  Ohsvaueb,  Translated  by  D.  Fobbbs 
Cakpbell,  Esq,    London.    1853. 

Land,  Labor,  and  Chid;  or,  Two  Tears  in  Vic- 
toria, etc.  By  WnuAM  Howitt.  Two  Volumes. 
London.    1856. 

f  Had  Pliny  been  living  at  the  time,  he  might 
have  competed  for  Br.  CSonqaesVs  pnzio,  since,  in  com- 
mendng  a  chapter  on  gold,  he  speaks  thus :  "  Oh  1 
that  the  use  of  gold  was  dean  gone  I  Would  Grod 
it  could  possibly  be  quite  aboluiAied  among  men, 
setting  them,  as  it  doth,  into  such  a  cursed  and  ex- 
cessive thirst  after  it — ^if  I  may  .use  the  words  of 
most  renowned  writers — a  thing  that  the  best  men 
have  always  reproached  and  railed  at,  and  the  only 
means  found  out  for  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  man- 
kind. What  a  blessed  world  was  that,  and  much 
happier  than  this  wherein  we  live,  when,  in  all  the 
dealings  between  men,  there  was  no  coin  handled, 
but  their  whole  traffic  was  managed  by  bartering 
and  exchanging  ware  for  ware,  and  one  oommodity 
lor  another,  as  the  practice  was  in  th6  time  <^  the 
^jan  war,  as  Homer,  a  writer  of  good  credit^  doth 
testify  1" 


vailed  on  some  of  these  points.  These 
opinions,  however,  are  scarcely  known  to 
the  general  public,  nor  should  we  be  able 
to  conceive  of  the  wide  and  gross  ignor- 
ance of  the  mass  of  people  on  such  mat- 
ters, if  we  did  not  see  how  extensively 
certain  companies  just  expired  have  been 
able  to  win  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts 
of  men.  Of  these  companies  we  shall 
have  a  word  to  say  at  the  end  of  our  pa- 
per. It  is  singular  that,  out  of  the  nu- 
merous recent  travelers'  books  on  the 
Califomian  and  Australian  discoveries  of 
gold,  scarcely  one  that  we  have  seen  has 
much  scientific  information  of  value.  It 
will  be  as  well,  too,  to  indicate  the  prob- 
able limits  of  auriferous  repositories,  so 
that  men  may  at  least  know  m  what  kinds 
of  places  gold  may  be  found,  and  where 
it  will  certainly  not  be  found.  To  this  we 
shall  add  some  notices  of  the  modes  of 
extraction  from  the  soil  and  the  rock,  and 
the  most  reliable  statistics  of  the  actual 
produce  of  ^old  in  our  day,  especially 
from  AustnSia  and  Califomia.  In  the 
present  paper,  we  shall  confine  our  observ- 
ations to  gold,  only  referring  to  silver  in 
some  statistical  statements  of  the  returns 
of  the  precious  metals  collectively.  Inci- 
dentally, we  shall  glance  at  some  topics  of 
special  interest. 

And  first,  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn 
how  h,r  gold  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  whence  they  gathered  it.  Gold,  be- 
ing always  found  in  its  native  or  metallic 
state,  and  being  remarkable  for  its  beau- 
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tiful  yellow  color,  would  attract  the  eye 
of  the  most  uneducated  and  thoughtless 
traveler,  while  other  metallic  substances 
lying  in  his  path  would  offer  no  positive 
attraction  to  the  eye,  and  would  therefore 
not  awaken  his  observation.  In  its  super- 
ficial accumulations,  borne  as  they  have 
been  by  floods  into  valleys,  and  dissemin- 
ated in  minute  t)article8  amongst  rolled 
])ebblcs,  the  eye  of  the  curious  would  soon 
discover  the  glittering  scales  and  par- 
ticles, especially  where  summer  heats,  by 
drying  up  the  water,  rendered  those  beds 
which  had  formed  river  channels,  and  the 
courses  of  river  torrents,  dry  paths  for 
the  journeys  of  migratory  man.  In  the 
first  records,  therefore,  of  man's  progress, 
it  is  indicated  as  the  standard  of  his  social 
])Osition,  as,  alas !  it  Ls  to  too  great  an 
extent  at  this  day.  The  sacred  historian, 
in  speaking  of  the  river  Pison,  (probably 
the  Euphrates,)  observes  that  it  encom- 
pcLsseth  tha  whole  land  of  Uamlah^  where 
tJiere  is  gold,  and  t/ie  gold  of  the  land  is 
good.  Job  mentions  gold  (chap.  28: 
1,  15,  etc.)  five  times  in  one  chapter; 
and  further  informs  us,  that  the  earth  hath 
dust  of  gold,  a  phrase  which  shows  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  distribution 
of  gold  in  sands  and  soils.  It  does  not 
appear  that  up  to  this  period  gold  had 
been  employed  as  money,  and  we  find 
both  it  and  silver  passing  from  hand  to 
hand  by  weight ;  but  when,  after  his  tri- 
als, the  wealth  of  Job  was  restored,  we 
are  informed  that,  in  addition  to  the  cat- 
tle and  money  which  his  visitors  brought 
him,  each  of  them  also  brought  an  earning 
of  gold,  thus  proving  the  early  use  of  this 
metal  for  personal  ornaments.  We  also 
gather  from  Scripture  that  gold  must  have 
been  beaten  into  thin  plates  at  a  very 
early  period,  since  tJie  ar)c  of  shittim  wood 
was  covered  with  gold,  both  on  the  outside 
and  tfve  inside,  as  were  also  the  staves, 
the  wooden  table  with  its  staves,  the  altar 
of  burnt  incense,  etc. 

In  the  history  of  ancient  times  we  re- 
mark periods  when  gold  was  accumulated 
in  great  abundance.  The  reign  of  Solo- 
mon was  apparently  the  first  of  these  pe- 
riods, and  that  Hebrew  King  selected  in 
a  single  year  six  hundred  and  three-score 
and  six  talents,  (1  Kings  10:14,  etc.,) 
which  we  may  conjecture  to  amount  in 
our  money  to  about  £300,000.  The  ships 
of  the  King  also  brought  from  Ophir  450 
talents  of  gold,  or  £190,800.  His  throne 
was  of  ivory,  overlaid  with  the  best  gold; 


all  his  drinking-vessels  were  of  gold,  and 
all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon  were  of  pure  gold  ;  none  toere  of 
silver:  it  was  nothing  a<^ounted  of  in  the 
days  of  Solomon,  and  the  King  made  sil- 
ver to  be  as  stones  «;i  Jerusalem. 

Ninus,  the  founder  of  Nineveh,  and 
Semiramis,  the  founder  of  Babylon,  had 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver.  The  wealth 
of  Crcesus,  who  lived  about  640  years  be- 
fore Christ,  is  proverbial,  and  the  presents 
which  he  made  to  the  temple  of  Delphi 
amounted  to  4000  talents  of  silver  and 
270  talents  of  gold,  nearly  equal  to 
£3,000,000  sterlmg,  if  our  notions  of  the 
value  of  the  ancient  talent  be  correct.  In 
a  story  of  Herodotus,  Pythias  is  men- 
tioned as  entertaining  Aerxes  and  his 
whole  army,  and  as  stating  that  be  was 
possessed  of  money  which  is  estimated  at 
£3,600,000.  In  the  time  of  Rolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Appian, 
the  Egyptian  treasury  contained  no  less 
than  £178,000,000.  This  was  obtuned 
by  collecting  with  an  armed  force  all  the 
sUver  and  gold  of  the  people. 

The  wealth  of  the  Romans  was  im- 
mense, as  may  be  inferred  from  some  \at 
torical  incidents.  When  Csesarwas  killed 
in  the  ides  of  March,  Anthony  owed 
£320,000,  which  he  paid  before*  the  Kal- 
ends of  April  out  of  the  public  money,  and 
squandered  (according  to  Adams)  more 
than  £5,600,000.  CaBsar  himseli^  befiura 
he  set  out  for  Spain,  was  in  debt  to  the 
extent  of  £2,01 8,000.  Lentnlus  possessed 
£3,229,166.  Claudius,  a  freedman,  savd 
£2,500,000.  Augustus  obtained  from  the 
testamentary  dispositions  of  his  friends 
(some  people  wiU  leave  their  fortunes  to 
their  Sovereigns^  no  less  than  £82,291,6M 
sterling.  Tiberius  left  at  his  death  the 
enormous  sum  of  £21,796,875,  wMcb  Ca- 
ligula is  said  to  have  squandered  in  a 
single  year.  Vespasian  estimated  at  hb 
accession  that  the  money  which  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Commonwealth  required 
was  £322,916,000.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  wealth  of  the  world  Vf 
pcared  to  flow  into  the  treasuries  of  Ronwii 
Avhon  the  production  of  gold  from  the 
Roman  mines  in  lUyria  and  Spain  sudden- 
ly ceased,  and  for  a  long  period  the  worid 
received  no  new  accession  of  metallic 
wealth.  Jacob,  .in  his  History  of  th$  Prt- 
cious  Metals,  has  computed  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Roman  £m[ure 
for  several  years,  and  shows  the  rate  of 
diminution  to  which  the  enormous*  wealth 
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of  the  Augustan  period  was  subject.  The 
highest  amounts  are  as  follows : 

AJ).  Amount. 

14 £858,000,000 

50  322,200,000 

122 259,182,000 

194  209,987,420 

286  163,749,804 

410 107,436,924 

The  decline  had  reached,  in  the  year  806, 
to  the  sum  of  £83,674,266. 

It  is  singular  that  no  Grecian  or  Ro- 
man, nor,  in  fact,  any  ancient  writer, 
should  have  left  us  a  treatise  on  the  mines 
or  sources  of  the  precious  metals  to  the 
ancients.  The  absence  of  such  a  treatise 
is  felt  the  more  when  we  attempt  to  real- 
ize the  vast  accumulations  just  mentioned. 
Although  we  have  a  Columella  De  Re 
HtMticd^  and  a  Vitruvius  on  Architecture, 
yet  we  have  no  author  De  He  MetaUicd^ 
nor  do  we  read  of  any  such  author.  Some 
notices  in  Pliny's  Natural  History^  and  a 
few  scattered  sentences  in  Herodotus  and 
others,  are  all  we  have  appertaining  to 
the  subject.  Would  that  some  idle  man 
of  the  Roman  Empire  had  devoted  him- 
self to  so  interesting  a  topic ;  and  that 
Horace,  instead  of  sipping  his  Chian  or 
Falernian  wines,  or  Martial,  instead  of 
(penning  silly  epigrams,  had  given  to  all 
time  a  serviceable  treatise  upon  it  1  As 
it  is,  the  only  writer  on  the  Grecian  me- 
.tallio  wealth  is  a  modem  German,  Boeekh, 
who,  to  his  Public  Economy  ofAthenSj 
has  added  a  learned  dissertation  on  the 
silver  mines  of  Laurion,  in  which  he  has 
investigated  the  subject  with  great  cri- 
tical skill. 

There  were  gold  mines  in  Thrace  and 
the  island  of  Thasus.  Thesaaly  produced 
ores  which  were  rich  in  gold.  The 
supplies  of  Solomon  were  derived  from 
Ophir,*  thought  to  be  the  modem  Sofcda 
in  Africa.  FaUas  describes  the  remains 
of  vety  ancient  mines,  (perhaps  of  the 
Scythians,)  and  Lepechin  and  Gmelin  vi- 
sited those  remams  of  very  early  mining 
works  on  the  eastem  borders  of  the  Ural 
mountains.  That  gold  region  still  yields 
some  amount  of  the  metal.  It  is  evident 
that  much  gold  was  procured  from  the 
mines  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia    These,  like 

*  Where  Ophir  was,  has  puzzled  many  geo- 
graphers to  say.  Huet  and  Bnioe  hare  placed  it  at 
Sofcdoy  South  Africa.  Some  seek  it  in  Uie  land  of 
Yemen,  whose  capital  is  Sophar,  or  Taphar.  Calmet 
places  it  in  Amonio^  at  the  head  of  the  EaphntoB. 


those  of  the  Uralian  chain,  afforded  a 
copper  which  yielded  gold,  and  which  the 
Amcans  knew  how  to  separate.  Belzoni 
proves  that  a  very  extensive  tract  had 
been  worked  in  the  Sahara  mountains. 
The  Pharaohs  derived  their  wealth  from 
these  sources  at  the  expense  of  much 
human  suffering  and  loss  of  life.  Mr. 
Jacob  infers  that  not  less  than  £6,000,000 
sterling  of  the  precious  metals  were  de- 
rived n*om  these  mines,  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  this  must  have  been  gold. 
Croesus  may  have  derived  gold  from  the 
auriferous  sands  of  the  river  Pactolus  in 
Lydia. 

The  Romans  obtained  their  supplies  of 
precious  metals  from  various  sources ;  and 
m  fiEtct  monopolized  as  much  of  the  mining 
produce  of  the  world  as  they  could. 
Some  of  their  -sources  were  Upper  Italy, 
the  province  of  Aosta,  the  Noric  Alps, 
and  Illyria.  Anciently  Spfdn  yielded  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  her  quicksilver  served  to  refine. 
According  to  Pliny,  the  Asturias,  Galicia, 
and  Lusitania  yielded  £20,000  of  gold 
annually.  Silver  of  the  best  quality  was 
found  m  still  greater  quantities  in  that 
country.  Both  the  Carthagenians  and 
the  Romans  appear  to  have  derived  im- 
mense supplies  from  Spain.  It  is  said 
that  the  single  mine  of  Belbel  yielded  to 
Hannibal  £300  aday ;  and  we  learn  from 
Strabo,  that  after  Spain  had  been  reduced 
to  complete  subjection  by  the  Romans, 
these  proud  conquerors  drew  from  it 
upwards  of  £110,000  of  silver  in  the 
space  of  nine  years,  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  £12,400  annually.  Polybius  speaks 
of  the  Sliver  mines  in  Spain  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Carthago  Nova,  which 
yielded  every  day  25,000  drachmas  to  the 
Roman  oerarium  ;  and  Pliny  mentions,  as 
amongst  the  most  productive  mines  be- 
longing to  the  Roman  Republic,  rich 
gold  mines  near  A<]^uileia,  a  town  of  Icti- 
muli,  near  Vercelli,  m  which  25,000  men 
were  constantly  employed.* 

When  a  new  world  was  opened  to  us 
by  the  discovery 4)f  America,  m  1492,  new 
sources  of  the  precious  metals  were  also 
presented.  From  the  year  1492  to  1500, 
America  furnished  to  £urope  gold  and 
silver  to  the  value  of  £52,000.  In  1602, 
Orlando  dispatched  about  £70,000;  but 


♦Pliny's  "Natural History,"  33:  4.  The  number 
of  men  employed  must  be  overstated ;  at  least,  if 
they  wore  empkf\f9d  in  mhuog. 
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most  of  his  ships  were  wrecked,  and  little 
of  the  wealth  reached  Spain.  Up  to 
1619,  the  annual  produce  of  American 
gold  was  never  greater  than  £52,000. 
At  this  period  Cortez  acquired  Mexico, 
and  he  obtained  at  Chalco  presents 
amounting  to  £70,000  sterling.  When 
Montezuma  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Spain,  he  paid  £66,000  in  gold  into  the 
chest  of  the  army ;  and  Bemal  Diaz  re- 
ports that,  on  taking  Tenochtitlan,  £80,000 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Pi- 
zarro  landed  in  Peru  in  1527,  and  in  the 
twenty  years  which  elapsed  between  that 
time  and  the  discovery  of  the  mineral 
wealth'  of  Potosi,  America  forwarded  to 
Spain  £630,000  of  gold  every  year.  Thus 
the  produce  of  gold  in  the  sixty-three 
years  which  followed  the  discovery  of 
America,  amounted  to  £l'7,058,000  ster- 
ling. Mr.  Jacob  has  calculated  that  the 
total  gold  and  silver  coin  in  Europe,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1699,  was  in  value 
caual  to  £130,000,000.  The  entire  supply 
of  gold  for  Europe  during  the  century 
from  1600  to  1700  was  obtained  from 
America,and  amounted,  in  the  one  hundred 
years  to  £337,600,000  of  precious  metals. 
Of  this  amount  £33,000,000  were  sent  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  India,  and  China ; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  £60,000,000  of 
gold  were  employed  in  decorating  churches, 
and  generally  for  ornamental  purposes.  If 
£34,000,000  be  allowed  for  the  loss  by 
wear  of  money,  etc.,  then  the  amount  of 
coined  money  in  Europe  in  1699  was 
£297,000,000  sterling. 

During  the  sixteenth  oentur}',  the 
supply  of  gold  and  silver  was  still  mainly 
derived  from  the  Americas ;  the  great 
Mexican  mine  of  Valenciana  producing 
£125,000  sterling  ^;cr  aii^ium  for  forty 
years,  and  the  district  of  Zaccatccas  adding 
largely  to  the  amount:  these  sources  were, 
however,  rapidly  failing  toward  the  end 
of  the  century.  A  detailed  list  of  those 
supplies  is  given  by  Humboldt,  in  periods 
of  ten  years  from  1700  to  1809.  The 
total  product  for  the  Avhole  time  of  110 
years  was  £304,039,783.  Such  is  the  sum 
of  exact  returns  from  the  several  mints. 
But  to  this  must  be  added  the  gold  and 
silver  of  Mexico  which  did  not  pay  duty, 
and  i^assed  into  other  channels,  equal  to 
£68,000,000.  The  total  amount  would 
thus  be  for  110  years,  £364,847,739.  Tliis 
would  give  an  animal  average  product  of 
£3,316,706.  Furthermore,  we  must  add 
to  the  total  amount  from  Mexico,  as  just 


stated,  the  gross  amount  from  Pern,  Co- 
lumbia,Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  which  was 
(for  the  same  period)  £273,293,366.  This 
again  would,  if  increased  by  the  amount 
of  the  contraband  trading, viz.,£68,228,839, 
amount  to  more  than  £340,000,000.  Thus, 
then,  the  gross  product  of  the  Americas 
from  1700  to  1809,  inclusive,  would  stand 
thus: 

From  Mexican  mines £864,847,789 

From  Peru,  Columbia,  Chili,  and 

Buenos  Ayres 278,298,856 

Add  for  contraband 68,828,889 

Total  from  Spanish  America. .   £706,464,484 
Total  from  Portuguese  America       80,000,000 

Grand  total  from  the  Americas  £786,404^484 


The  gold-dust  of  Africa,  with  the  gold 
and  silver  of  Europe,  may  be  estimated 
at  the  annual  value  of  £900,000.  The 
annual  value  of  the  precious  metak 
from  Spanish  and  Portugaese  Ameriioa 
heing  about  £7,000,000,  (accordiDg  to  the 
above  view,)  the  annual  increase  of  the 
wealth  of  Europe,  during  the  last  ccntOTT, 
was  at  the  rate  of  £8,000,000,  as  neai^ 
as  we  can  arrive  at  it. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  estimate  the 
produce  of  the  precious  metals  since  1810; 
but,  from  the  calculations  of  M^Cullocfa, 
who  relies  on  the  authority  of  Hnmboldt, 
we  may  estimate  the  annual  prodnoe  of  the" 
American  mines  as  equaling  £8,700,000. 
In  1840,  the  American  mines  were  esti- 
mated to  yield  a  produce  equal  to 
£5,600,000  per  annmti. 

As  we  have  thus  arrived  at  our  own 
days,  let  us  turn  aside  for  a  time  from 
mere  statistical  statements,  and,  before 
we  return  to  figures,  look  at  the  geolo^ 
cal  occurrence  and  geographical  <ustribit 
tion  of  gold. 

Gold  is  found,  as  to  geological  position, 
in  the  primary  groups  of  rocks,  including 
the  "transition  strata"  of  earlier  writers; 
which,  as  they  contain  the  oldest  organic 
remains,  have  been  recently  denominated 
"  palajozoic."  This  series  constitutes  the 
dorsal  spine  of  the  great  mountain  chains 
of  both  the  Old  and  New  World.  There 
are,  however,  vast  regions,  amounting, 
perliaps,  to  three  fourths  of  all  known 
lands,  where  no  such  rocks  appear.  Bb&- 
perieuce  has  shown  that  it  is  only  in  the 
palaeozoic  group  of  rocks,  as  above  defined, 
(including    certain    associated    igneous 
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rocks,)  that  gold  has  been  found  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  pay  for  working.  All 
the  vein-stones,  or  rock  masses,  from 
which  much  gold  has  been  derived, 
(whether  by  natural  catastrophes  or  by 
human  endeavor,)  belong  to  the  primary 
and  transition  gi'oups,  and  especially  to 
those  portions  of  them  which  have  been 
modified  by  the  eruption  of  matter  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  or  at  a  very  elevated  tem- 
l>erature.  It  is  now  thought  that  the 
gold-bearing  rocks  are  not  confined  to 
particular  geographical  zones,  as  formerly 
supposed ;  but  they  are  found  protruding 
more  or  less  as  meridional  bands  in  all 
countries  where  the  primaryseries  of  rocks 
is  visible  and  prominent. 

Where  primaeval  breakers,  waves,  and 
currents  acted  on  the  rocks  containing 
gold,  whether  it  were  disseminated  through 
the  mass  of  the  rock,  or  confined  to  the 
quartz  veins  traversing  it,  fragments  of  the 
auriferous  rock  would  be  detached  equally 
with  other  pieces.  Such  fragments,  either 
slightly  worn,  or  altogether  broken  and 
ground  down,  would  afterward  be  found 
in  the  drift-clays,  sands,  and  gravels,  and 
would  in  all  probability  be  much  richer 
ia  gold  than  the  actual  gold-bearing  rocks 
tRSfaiselves.  A  current  of  water  having 
sufficient  force  to  bear  down  sand,  or 
pebbles  of  quartz,  or  any  other  roek  of 
perhaps  2^  specific  gravitv,  might  not  be 
able  to  move  along  associated  fragments 
of  gold,  which  metal  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1 8  or  1 9.  Moving  water  has,  therefore, 
formerly  effiscted  upon  the  auriferous 
rocks  that  which  the  miner  would  now 
effect,  namely,  has  broken  them  up  into 
fragments,  swept  away  the  lighter  par- 
ticles, and  left  tne  gold  behind. 

Rivers  are  great  natural  cradles^  (to 
use  a  digger's  term,)  sweeping  off  all  tne 
lighter  and  finer  particles  at  once,  the 
heavier  ones  remaming  lodged  against 
any  natural  impediments,  or  being  left 
where  the  current  slackened  in  force  or 
velocity.  These  are  the  reasons  why  the 
auriferous  drift  may  become  richer  in 
gold  than  the  mass  of  the  rock  from 
which  it  is  derived ;  and  there  are  other 
reasons,  also,  why  the  auriferous  drift  of 
a  country,  first  deposited  after  the  forma- 
tion of  gold,  should  be  richer  than  any 
subsequent  one. 

In  considering  the  action  of  currents 
and  rivers,  we  discover  the  caQses  of  the 
condition  of  gold  in  alluvium.  Very  large 
fragments  of  gold,  or  even  of  quartz,  or 


other  rock  containing  much  gold,  would 
not  be  carried  far  by  any  imaginable 
stream  of  water.  The  discovery  there- 
fore, of  the  larger  pieces  of  gold,  named 
nuggetSj  is  equivalent  to  the  discovery  of 
the  neighboring  parent  site ;  when  we  find 
the  one,  we  can  not  be  far  from  the  other, 
even  though  we  cannot  penetrate  to  its 
depths.  On  the  contrary,  gold  dust,  in 
scales  or  spangles  of  the  metal,  may  be 
transported  to  considerable  distances. 
From  such  differences  may  arise  a  fairly 
equable  distribution  of  gold  over  large 
spaces  of  drift ;  for  the  waters,  which  had 
power  enough  to  move  the  large  frag- 
ments a  few  hundred  yards,  would  carry 
the  smaller  ones  some  miles  away.  In  the 
former  case,  rich  lumps  would  be  deposit- 
ed sparingly  here  and  there ;  in  the  other, 
scales  and  spangles  would  be  scattered 
like  broadcast  seed  from  the  sower,  and 
cast  equally  over  the  widO'  spaces  where 
the  currents  began  to  lose  their  force  and 
speed.  When  we  find  gold  in  the  sands 
of  rivers,  we  must  not  conclude  that  it 
was  detached  from  the  rock  by  the  actual 
water  of  those  rivers.  It  may  have  been 
thus  detached  to  a  small  extent,  but  ri- 
vers would  scarcely  be  able  to  abrade 
many  auriferous  spots  in  these  beds  of 
rock.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  look 
still  further  back  to  the  older  drifts,  which 
would  be  naturally  accumulated  in  the 
lowest  hollows  and  depressions  of  the  sur- 
face of  rocks,  or  in  the  preexisting  val- 
leys ;  and  as  the  rivers  of  a  country  na- 
turally follow  the  same  course,  it  is  from 
these  loose  and  incoherent  materials  that 
a  river  derives  its  store  of  gold.  We 
may  presume  that  a  river  which  traverses 
a  country  of  auriferous  drift  by  its  action 
resifts  and  reasserts  the  materials  that 
have  once  been  sifted  by  the  waters  in 
which  the  drift  was  formed,  carrying  for- 
ward all  the  matters  that  &I1  into  it,  but 
soon  depositing  the  heavier  matters,  and 
sweeping  off  all  the  lighter  particles  into 
distant  and  lower  regions. 

K  wo  stand  upon  a  hill  in  our  own 
country,  and  glance  at  the  windings  of 
some  subjacent  river,  we  observe  that,  as 
it  winds  through  the  valley,  it  attacks 
first  one  bank  and  then  another,  eating 
into  the  base  of  a  cliff  where  the  full  force 
of  the  current  rolls  against  it,  and  causing 
the  continual  fall  of  small  portions  of  it 
into  the  water,  and  then  depositing  them 
below,  in  places  where  the  current  is 
checked  by  some  impediment.    It  is  thus 
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that  sand  banks  and  silted  banks  are 
formed ;  and  it  is  thus  that  we  may  be 
led  to  examine  the  proper  places  in  river- 
courses  for  gold  dust.  First  the  search 
should  be  made  in  the  inside  curve  of  the 
river's  bend,  where  sand  banks  and  spits 
are  accumulating,  or  wherever  the  force 
of  the  current  is  checked,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  transported  materials  are 
deposited.  Next,  where  a  river  has  cut 
down  through  the  drift  to  the  solid 
rock  below,  especially  if  hard  jutting 
ribs  of  rock  stretch  across  it,  as  is  often 
the  case,  gold  is  most  likely  to  be  dropped 
in  the  upper  side,  and  in  the  holes  and 
crevices  of  these  rocky  bars  where  they 
check  the  force  of  the  stream,  and  catch 
any  heavy  matters  that  might  be  rolled 
along  at  its  bottom.  If  a  digger  can  turn 
the  bed  of  a  river,  such  a  miner's  ma- 
nceuvre  at  the  right  spot,  where  there  are 
several  natural  bars,  ("  elects,")  or  where 
there  are  holes  in  the  rock  for  the  gold  to 
drop  into,  is  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  the 
accumulated  results  of  centuries  of  natural 
gold  washings.* 

The  drift  deposit  of  gold  is  thus  seen  to 
be  far  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  fine 
sands,  which  arc  even  now  annually  brought 
down  by  rivers,  and  which  do  contidn 
gold  in  workable  quantities.  As  regards 
age,  there  are  three  stages  in  the  aurifer- 
ous accumulations:  1.  The  age  of  the 
formation  of  goldf  in  rocks,  as  quartz ; 
2.  The  deposition  in  the  ancient  drift 
derived  from  these  rocks;  and,  ;?.  The 
more  modem  and  existing  drift  ings  in 
river  sands,  found  upon  the  surface.  The 
second  may  be  found  under  a  cover  con- 
sisting of  soil,  peat,  and  sand,  or  gravel, 
the  thickness  of  which  varies  from  one  to 
seventy  feet.  Seventy  feet  is,  indeed,  the 
greatest  thickness  of  cover  yet  met  with 
in  the  Russian  gold  stream-works  at 
Krestowosdwischeusk  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. An  Australian  lecturer  thus  de- 
scribes the  deposits  at  the  Ballarat  digg- 
ings :  "  On  the  surface  of  the  earth  was 
turf  in  a  layer  of  about  a  foot  thick,  below 
which  was  a  layer  of  rich  black  alluvial 
soil,  and  below  that  gray  clay;  below  that 
again  was  a  description  of  red  gravel, 
which  was  sometimes  very  good,  then 
red  or  yellow  clay  in  which  gold  was 

♦  From  the  "  Obaervations"  of  J.  B.  Jukee,  Esq., 
who  visited  Aurtralia. 

f  There  are  geologrical  reasons  for  tbinkiDg  that 
gold  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  compared,  at 
least,  with  tin,  copper,  lead,  etc. 


found;  and  then  a  stratum,  varying  in 
thickness,  of  clay  streaked  with  vanooi 
colors,  and  scarcely  worth  working.  The 
next  stratum  was  of  hard,  white  pipe-olar, 
which  was  a  decided  barrier.  Immedi- 
ately above  it,  however,  was  a  thin  layer 
of  chocolate-colored  clay,  tough  and 
soapy:  this,  the  celebrated  ^blue  clay,' 
was  very  rich."  The  ground  in  which  the 
diggings  were  situated  was  a  sloping 
bank.  The  blue  clay  is  found  near  die 
sur^ce  on  the  brow  of  the  hiU,  that  ia,  al 
the  depth  of  a  foot ;  but  it  is  sometimee 
necessary  to  dig  twenty  feet  before  reach- 
ing it. 

Again,  Mr.  Latrobe,  cx-Gtovemor  of 
Victoria,  describes  the  Ballarat  diggings 
as  carried  on  through :  1.  Red  fermgmoiu 
eai*th  and  gravel;  2.  Streaked  yoUowiah 
and  red  clay ;  3.  Quartz  gravels  of  mode- 
rate size;  4.  Large  quartz  pebbles  and 
boulders,  masses  of  ironstone  set  in  very 
compact  clay,  hard  to  work ;  6.  Bine  and 
white  clay;  6.  Pipe-clay.  He  also  ob- 
serves, that  in  some  workinffs  the  pipe- 
clay may  be  reached  at  the  depth  often 
or  twelve  feet ;  in  others,  not  at  thirty 
and  upward.  These  are  popolar  describ- 
ers;  but  recently  some  geologically-in- 
structed persons  have  inspected  these  de- 
posits, and  from  one  of  them  we  learn 
such  particulars  as  lead  to  the  following 
arrangement  of  the  alluvial  deposits  in  a 
more  scientific  form.  They  may  be  thus 
displayed  as  to  geological  cnronolog^ : 


I.  Deposits  older 
than  basalt 


II.  Newer  tjian 
basalt 


A.  Before  the  eruption  of 

basalt  and  the  bearing 
beds  of  basalt-bonldeni 
which  are  called  *^char- 

riagcp." 

B.  ContcmporaneoQS  witk 

charriages  of  baiodt- 
boulders. 

C.  Newer    beds    covering 

the  basalt-booIderSiMl 
older  than  the  f&rm^ 
tion  of  the  existing  Ht 
leya 


The  source  of  the  gold  appears  to  be 
undefined  succession  of  clay  slates  and  argit 
laceo^renaceo-micaceoosslateSy  seeminriy 
interstratified,  as  regards  their  strike,  win 
quartz  veins  of  all  sizes,  which  form  the 
matrix  of  the  gold.  The  basalt  hems  in 
the  gold  district  on  the  east  and  the  weat 
like  an  iron  frame-work;  it  is  a  rook  of 
evidently  igneous  origin,  and  has  often 
been  poured  out  or  upward  in  a  moltea 
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state,  into  or  over  other  strata.  Its  mag- 
nificent pillar-like  appearance  is  well  known 
at  the  Giants'  Causeway  and  at  Staffa. 
A  vast  mass  of  basaltic  rock  has  been 
fused  forth  in  parts  of  Durham  and. near 
Dudley,  as  well  as  in  the  neighborhogd  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  discoveiy  of  the  great  gold-fields  of 
Australia  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
fruit  of  analogical  reasoning  applied  to 
geology.  Sir  R.  I.  Murchmson,  in  his 
Address  to  the  Geographical  Society  in 
1844,  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  the 
great  eastern  chain  of  Australia  being 
auriferous,  basing  his  suggestions  upon 
his  knowledge  of  the  auriferous  chain  of 
the  Russian  Ural  Mountains,  and  his  ex- 
amination of  Australian  specimens,  maps, 
and  sections.  This  suggestion  having 
found  its  way  to  the  Australian  journals, 
a  Mr.  Smith  was  induced,  in  the  year 
1849,  to  search  for  gold,  and  he  found  it. 
He  sent  the  gold  to  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, and  ofiered  to  disclose  its  locality 
upon  receiving  £500.  The  Gx)vemor  not 
placing  full  faith  in  his  statement,  and 
remembering  that  all  is  not  gold  that 
gutters,  declined  to  grant  the  required 
sum,  but  offered,  if  Mr.  Smith  would 
name  the  locality,  and  the  discovery  were 
found  to  be  really  valuable,  to  reward  him 
accordingly.  Mr.  Smith,  doubtless  think- 
ing his  secret  pefectly  secure,  did  not 
accept  this  offer.  But  two  men  can  rea- 
son analogically  as  well  as  one ;  and  a 
Mr.  Hargreaves,  who  arrived  with  the 
benefit  and  prestige  of  his  Californian  ex- 
perience, re-made  the  discovery,  and  ob- 
tained a  reward  from  the  Grovemment 
upon  their  own  conditions. 

This  first  discovery  was  made  near 
small  streams  which  run  from  the  northern 
fiank  of  the  Corrobalas  down  to  the  Mac- 
quarie ;  the  gold  being  found  in  the  sand 
and  gravel  accumulate  especially  on  the 
inside  of  the  bends  of  the  brook,  and  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  water-courses, 
where  the  stream  of  each  would  be  often 
checked  by  the  other.  Being  coarse  gold, 
its  parent  site  was  at  no  great  distance, 
and  probably  in  the  quartz  veins  travers- 
ing tne  metamorphic  rooks  of  the  Corro- 
biSas.  The  Government  geologist  reported 
on  the  truth  of  the  discovery,  and  shortly 
after  found  gold  in  several  other  localities, 
especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Turon. 
This  was  a  much  wider  and  more  open 
valley,  and  the  gold  accordingly  was 
much  finer,  occuring  in  small  scales  and 


flakes.  It  was,  however,  more  regularly 
and  equally  distributed  through  the  soil. 
At  the  head  of  the  Turon  river,  among 
the  dark  glens  and  gullies  in  which  it 
collects  its  head  waters,  in  the  flanks  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  the  gold  became 
coarser,  occurring  in  laige  lumps  or  nug- 
gets ;  but  these  were  more  sparingly  dis- 
tributed. These  facts  are  proofs  of  the 
correctness  of  the  theoretic  description, 
given  above,  of  the  original  deposition  of 
the  gold.  Ignorance  was,  of  course,  dis- 
played in  some  of  the  local  descriptions  of 
the  gold.  It  was  said,  for  example,  to 
have  been  evidently  in  "a  state  of  fusion," 
which  it  could  scarcely  have  been ;  but 
from  having  been  deposited  in  small  holes 
and  crevices  of  the  quartz  rock,  and  after- 
ward rolled,  and  perhaps  partially  dis- 
colored on  the  surface,  it  might  assume 
some  such  form  and  appearance  as  melted 
fragments  of  lead.  This,  we  think,  was 
the  case,  from  our  inspection,  m  this 
country,  of  a  large  collection  of  nuggets. 
In  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  map  appended  to  a 
Parliamentary  Paper,  we  see  the  aurife- 
rous spots  tinted  in  yellow.  They  occur 
at  intervals  along  the  flanks  of  the  great 
eastern  chain,  or  on  its  lateral  spurs  and 
subordinate  ranges,  through  an  extent  of 
country  about  one  thousand  miles  in 
length.  Several  spots  in  various  parts 
might  be  named,  but  the  mere  name 
would  convey  no  information.  Some  of 
them,  as  Ballarat,  and  Mount  Alexander, 
and  Mount  Blackwood,  north-west  of 
Port  Phillip,  have  become  well  known. 
The  geological  fiicts  are  important.  In 
every  one  of  these  localities  granite  and 
metamorphic*  rocks  occur,  and  quartz  veins 
are  frequently  spoken  o£  In  scarcely 
any  of  them  do  we  find  mention  made  of 
the  gold  being  seen  in  the  actual  rock ; 
but  in  the  drift-clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  or 
lying  loose  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  famous  mass,  called 
"  the  hundredweight  of  gold,"  found  by 
Dr.  Kerr,  north  of  Bathurst;  but  it  is 
described  as  a  block  of  quartz  highly  au- 
riferous, lying  among  a  lot  of  other  loose 
blocks,  and  evidently  derived  fi-om  a  broad 
quartz  vein  running  up  the  hill  behind 

*  *  ifetoTTiorp/iicfocks  consist  of.  a  stratified  division 
of  what  used  to  be  called  '^primaiy  locks."  Thej 
are  highly,  crystalline,  such  as  gnctetnd  mica  schist^ 
and  are  named  "metamorphic,"  because  they  have 
been  altered  by  the  influence  of  volcanic  heat  and 
other  subterraneous  causes,  under  pressure.  The 
action,  however,  is  matter  of  discosBion. 
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them.  No  conceivable  current  of  water 
could  have  carried  such  a  mass  far  from 
its  original  site. 

Turning  to  California,  wo  find  the  auri- 
ferous deposits  there  existing  under  the 
same  geological  conditions,  varied  only  by 
local  peculiarities  which  do  not  affect  the 
general  characteiistics.  Respecting  its 
future  and  ultimate  produce  of  gold,  it 
has  been  thought  that  the  metal  is  too 
richly  sprinkled  to  promise  any  very  long 
continuance  of  an  abundant  yield ;  for  it 
has  been  found  by  miners  to  be  almost  a 
law,  that  ore  too  highly  concentrated  in 
any  given  locality  of  lodes  and  veins,  is, 
in  the  long  run,  much  less  profitable  than 
when  broadly  and  widely  diffused  through- 
out a  mass  of  rock.  Hence  other  regions, 
whose  gold  is  disseminated  through  moun- 
tain masses,  may  aftbrd  a  supply  for  ages 
to  come,  long  after  the  rich  gravel  troughs 
of  California  shall  have  been  exliausted. 
Yet  even  this  supposition  may  prove,  like 
so  many  others  on  the  gold  regions,  un- 
founded. 

There  is,  as  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  has 
noticed,  this  remarkable  geographical  fea- 
ture connected  with  the  mineral  pheno- 
mena of  California :  all  the  great  quanti- 
ties of  gold  have  been  derived  from  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  localities  in  that  portion 
of  the  western  fiauk  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
which  assumes  a  north  north-westerly  di- 
rection from  that  parallel  to  the  meridian 
it  had  before  followed,  between  SI""  30' 
north  latitude.  By  reference  to  the  map 
of  Fremont,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
center  of  this  Avestward  deflection  is 
directly  opposite  to  where  the  extremity 
of  an  east  and  west  ridge  impinges  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  is  associated  with  the 
protuberance  which  alone  has  proved  to 
be  so  eminently  auriferous  in  all  the  long 
chain  of  mountains  ranging  from  the  eter- 
nal snows  of  Russian  America,  to  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  Chili.  It  is  possible  that  the 
intersection  of  ridges  may  account  for  a 
great  local  development  of  metal,  just  as 
in  mining  practice  at  home  and  abroad  it 
is  found  that  the  richest  branches  of  mine- 
ral veins  are  often  detected  at  their  inter- 
sections. Some  great  laws  of  this  kind, 
obscure  and  almost  beyond  our  search, 
may  govern  the  thread-like  veins  of  metal 
in  the  "  lodes,"  and  the  enormous  moim- 
tain  masses  of  primary  rocks  that  course 
and  cross  the  earth  Uke  gigantic  ribs. 

We  may  now  glance  at  the  gold  tracts 
of  Russia,  chiefly  situated  in  the  Ural 


Mountains.  These  have  proved  very 
rich  in  gold.  In  the  five  years  from  1847 
to  1851  inclusive,  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  raised  in  Russia  has  amounted  to  a 
weight  of  296,932  pounds  troy.  Taking 
the  produce  of  1851  from  Ennan's 
Archives,  we  find  that  the  Russian  works 
yielded  64,932  pounds  troy  of  gold.  Sir 
R.  Murchison  is  disposed  to  consider  that 
the  yield  of  gold  in  Russia  at  the  present 
time  is  nearly  equal  to  £3,000,000  per 
annum.  Let  us  speak  of  one  locality  in 
particular,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  gold 
mine,  viz.,  Beresov.  The  mines  there  are 
said  to  have  yielded,  during  the  century 
previous  to  1841,  about  24,500  pouncb 
avoirdupois  of  gold,  worth  £1,500,000, 
and  obtained  from  about  a  million  of  tons 
of  ore  stuff;  but  this  amount  is  inferior  to 
the  recent  and  present  rate  of  yield  of 
gold  from  these  mines;  for  some  beds 
were  discovered  in  1823  which,  during 
one  year,  yielded  gold  to  the  amount  of 
262  poods.  Erman,  who  visited  the  place 
some  years  since,  says :  "  Upon  leaving  the 
woods,  Ave  first  obser\'^ed  an  infinity  ofcon- 
ical  heaps  of  mining  rubbish  overspread- 
hig  the  entire  of  the  open  plain.  These 
are  owing  to  the  difiiculties  enoonntered 
in  draining  the  mines.  The  ore  is  pretty 
equally  distributed  as  low  as  the  sham 
penetrate.  We  entered  a  mine,  the  shaft 
of  which  was  105  feet  deep,  but  strook 
into  a  gallery  about  half-way  down,  in 
which  people  were  at  work.  The  sur- 
rounding fonnation  was  soft,  white,  de- 
composing gneiss,  studded  with  bright 
veins  of  quartz  and  quantities  of  silvery 
talc.  Brown  spots  of  crumbling  iron 
pyrites  are  strewed  through  it ;  but  the 
large  crystals  of  brown  ironstone  are  only 
met  with  where  the  quartz  is  deposited  in 
narrow  and  tortuous  streaks  and  veins. 
It  is  from  both  sides  of  the  hard  white 
lines  that  the  entire  iron  ore  is  collected 
containing  the  gold,  partly  dispersed  in 
line  plates,  and  partly  accumulated  in 
lines  and  filaments  like  wire.  The  ore  has 
to  be  followed  in  every  direction,  till  it 
runs  itself  out  in  the  rock ;  for  there  is  no 
uniformity  in  the  range  of  the  veins.** 
Wo  have,  in  this  case,  a  kind  of  aurifi^ 
ous  deposit  difterent  from  those  already 
mentioned,  viz.,  gold  combined  with 
pyrites,  and  disseminated  in  a  vein  of 
quartz.  Auriferous  pyrites  is  not  unfre- 
quent  in  several  countries,  and  occurs  rar 
tner  abundantly  in  our  own,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, at  Alston  Moor,  in  Cumberland.    It 
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appears  to  be  doubtftil  whether  in  every 
instance  the  gold  exists  in  pyrites  in  mi- 
nute metalic  particles,  or  whether,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  it  may  not  be  pre- 
sent in  combination  with  sulphur.  A  piece 
of  this  kind  of  ore  would  present  to  the 
reader  no  external  indication  of  the  pre- 
cious met^  and  can  only  be  known  by 
chemical  analysis :  when  once  known  by 
analysis,  the  outward  appearances  may  be 
recognized  in  other  specimens,  and  the  in- 
ference would  b^  that  they  might  also 
contain  gold.  To  find  auriferous  pyrites 
is,  however,  by  no  means  equivalent  to 
finding  gold.  Any  one  may  take  his  fill 
of  this  ore  from  the  vein  called  the  "  Back- 
bone," near  Alston,  Cumberland  ;  but  he 
would  probably  have  to  expend  a  sover- 
eign in  extracting  from  it  sixteen  shillings' 
worth  of  gold. 

There  arc  several  chances  against  the 
possessor  of  the  ore ;  for  an  ordinary 
practical  assayer  may  be  misled  into  unin- 
tentional mistakes ;  and  all  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  contained  gold.  Especial 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  samphng.of 
gold  ores,  where  the  precious  metal  is  ir- 
regularly diffused  through  the  mass  in 
particles  of  very  different  size :  for  minute 
errors  in  sampling  will  be  greatly  multi- 
plied when  the  quantity  of  gold  per  ton  is 
calculated  from  the  assaying  of  five  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  grains  of  ore.  A  few 
pounds  spent,  in  the  first  instance,  in  ob- 
taining assays  from  the  first  practical  che- 
mists, would  have  prevented  the  subse- 
quent loss  of  hundreds  and  thousands  in 
abortive  gold  mining,  and  the  verification 
of  a  dictum  of  Mr.  Punch :  "  Most  Golden 
Calves,  when  thi-own  into  the  crucible  of 
Time,  turn  out  to  be  no  better  than  Pigs 
of  Lead." 

Such  being  the  principle  forms  and 
combinations  in  which  gold  occurs,  it  may 
be  possible  to  form  an  approximate  idea 
of  its  geographical  distribution,  founded 
upon  its  mineralogical  conditions.  If  we 
can  obtain  or  form  a  geological  map  of 
any  country,  we  can  see  how  far  its  pa- 
IsBozoic  rocks  and  newer  tertiaries  extend 
over  it,  if  at  all.  If  absent,  in  all  proba- 
bility gold  is  absent ;  if  present,  gold  may 
be  found  in  some  portions  where  those 
rocks  and  beds  prevail.  But,  as  already 
noticed,  that  the  rocks  should  be  meta- 
morphic  or  mineralized  seems  to  be  as 
necessary  as  that  they  should  be  old.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  countries 
which  were  necessarily  to  give  laws  and  I 


civilization  to  the  anofent  world — ^viz.. 
Lower  Egypt,  Greece  Proper,  Italy,  etc., 
— should  all  alike  have  been  destitute  of 
gold  procurable  from  their  own  soil,  aris- 
ing  from  the  geological  cause  that  those 
countries  contain  no  mineralized  old  rocks. 
It  would  be  a  curious  geological  problem 
to  ascertain  why  the  older  rocks,  when 
mineralized,  are  preeminently  auriferous ; 
but  the  solution  of  such  a  problem  is  far 
beyond  our  present  knowledge,  which  has 
only  recently  arrived  at  an  apprehension 
of  the  geological  conditions  of  gold.  In 
pursuance,  however,  of  our  previous  re- 
mark, Italy,  south  of  the  Po,  contains 
scarcely  any  stratum  older  than  secondary- 
limestone,  and  is  totally  destitute  of  gold, 
unless  a  part  of  Calabria  be  an  exception. 
But  in  proceeding  to  Sardinia  and  Corsi- 
ca, where  Silurian  and  crystalline  rocks 
are  found,  there  we  find  that  gold  mines 
have  been  worked  JBt  early  ages. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  a  Gold  Map  of  the  world  might  be 
attempted,  even  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge.  Such  a  map  has  been  at^ 
tempted  by  Adolph  Erman,*  though  we 
have  not  been  able  to  inspect  it.  From 
Sir.  R.  I.  Murchison  we  learn,  that  the 
constructor  of  this  map  marks  in  it  seven- 
ty-seven tracts  in  which  gold  has  been 
worked,  or  is  known  still  to  exist ;  and 
shows,  in  contradiction  to  the  old  received 
opinion,  how  greatly  it  predominates  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Such  a  map 
might  be  made  interesting  by  the  employ- 
ment of  some  degrees  of  shading,  to  mdi- 
cate  the  comparative  richness  of  the  vari- 
ous tracts,  and  their  rate  of  exhaustion. 
In  a  few  paragraphs  we  may  glance  at  the 
districts  which  would  be  included  in  a 
gold  map  of  the  world. 

Gold  abounds  in  Asia,  and  the  deposits 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains  are  very 
rich.  A  piece  of  gold  was  found  there  in 
1826,  weighing  twenty-three  pounds, 
along  with  other  pieces  weighing  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  each,  together  with 
the  bones  of  elephants.  The  diluvium  is 
all  ferruginous.  In  this  region  a  large 
(]^uantity  of  gold  was  accumulated  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  by  the  Gothic  tribe  of 
the  Massagetae,  and  must  have  become  an 
important  source  of  wealth  and  luxury  to 
the  Greeks.  We  may  place  the  locality 
of  this  wealth  between  the  53d  and  56th 

♦  Geographische  Verbreitung  des  Goldes.    Berlin, 
1848. 
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degrees  of  latitude.  More  to  the  east,  a 
region  as  large  as  France  has  lately  been 
discovered  with  a  soil  rich  in  gold  dust, 
resting  in  rocks  which  contain  it.  The 
treasures  in  that  part  of  the  Altaic  chain 
called  the  Gold  Mountains  were  discovered 
in  1834,  forming  a  mountain  knot  near- 
ly as  large  as  England,  and  from  this  a 
o^reat  quantity  of  gold  has  been  extracted. 
There  is  a  region  of  gold  sand,  not  exact- 
ly known,  but  associated  with  the  fabu- 
lous story  of  gold-collecting  ants.*  This 
region  is  probably  situated  within  a  more 
southern  latitude  of  35**  or  37%  either  in 
the  Thibetian  highlands,  east  of  the  Polar 
chain,  or  northward  toward  the  desert  of 
Gobi,  which  has  likewise  been  described 
as  an  auriferous  district  by  an  accurate 
Chinese  observer  who  lived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century.  We  know, 
too,  that  gold  is  found  in  Tibet,  in  the 
Chinese  province  of  Yun-nan,  and  abun- 
dantly in  the  mountains  of  the  Indo-Chi- 
nese peninsula,  in  Japan,  and  in  Borneo  ; 
in  which  latter  island  it  occurs  near  the 
surface  in  six  different  places.  In  the  ex- 
tensive continent  of  India,  gold  seems 
to  be  most  common  in  the  kingdom  of 
Siam. 

In  Africa,  gold  has  been  found  from  the 
earliest  periods.  The  modem  town  of 
Tripoli  is  built  upon  a  rock  washed  upon 
two  sides  by  the  sea,  and  southward  and 
westward  it  has  a  large  sandy  plain.  The 
people  may  be  said  to  walk  upon  gold. 
The  precious  ore  is  siHcd  from  the  sand 
on  the  sea-shore,  but  it  is  said  that  whole 
.veins  of  this  metal  are  found  inlaid  on  the 
approach  to  Fezzan.  In  the  mountains  of 
Atlas  and  Morocco  there  are  numerous 
iron  mines,  and  some  gold  and  silver 
mines,  not  permitted  to  be  touched.  Tim- 
buctoo,  the  African  El  Dorado,  the  Cel- 
led el  Tibbrj  i.  e.,  "  Land  of  Gold,"  is  the 
great  market  where  all  the  Kafilas  from 
the  north-east  meet  those  of  the  south- 
west, and  though  itself  producing  no  gold, 
is  the  great  market  for  it.  To  the  south 
of  Kajaaga,  and  east  of  Bondou,  is  the 
country  of  Bambouk,t  the  Peru  of  West- 
em  Africa,  from  which  the  greater  part 

♦  A  passage  has  been  recently  discovered  in  the 
Mahabkaratta,  in  which  the  ant*gold  is  mentioned. 
Humboldt,  Iiowover,  collected  shining  grains  of  hya- 
lite, (a  species  of  quartz,)  brought  together  in  heaps 
by  ants  in  the  Mexican  highlands,  in  basaltic  dis- 
tricts. 

f  Not  marked  in  some  popular  Atlases,  but  al- 
ways in  the  best  maps. 


of  the  gold  that  finds  its  way  to  the  coast 
is  obtamed.  It  lies  ten  leases  south  ot 
the  Senegal.  The  gold  diggmgs  of  Bam- 
bouk  are  said  (our  authority  is  Mr.  Wy  Ide) 
to  extend  over  10,000  square  miles.  The 
indolent  natives,  half  a  million  in  nnm- 
ber,  leave  imcultivated  the  most  fertile 
lands  in  order  to  unite  in  villages  near  the 
gold  mines.  These  are  national  property, 
and  the  gold  washing  is  carried  on  during 
eight  months  of  dry  weather,  and  ceases 
when  the  rainy  season  commences.  The 
richest  mine  is  that  of  Natakou.  At 
three  quarters  of  a  league  west  is  a  small 
insulated  round-topped  hill,  three  hundred 
feet  high,  the  whole  of  which  is  an  alluvi- 
al formation,  with  a  quantity  of  sand,  pul- 
verized emery,  grains  of  iron  ore,  and  gold 
in  lumps,  grains,  and  spangles.  There  is 
not  a  cubic  foot  of  this  hill  the  soil  of 
which  is  not  loaded  with  gold.  The  natives 
have  perforated  the  hill  in  all  directions 
with  pits  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty 
feet  deep.  The  deeper  they  go,  the.  more 
abundant  is  the  gold.  There  are  1200 
such  pits,  formed  with  a  gentle  slope  and 
steps  for  descending  ;  but  as  the  sides  are 
not  planked,  they  frequently  &II  in,  and 
bury  the  laborers.  A  traveler  states  that 
the  Negroes  literally  believe  that  riches 
grow  in  hell,  and  that  the  maker  of  all 
this  gold  is  the  devil — certainlv  a  very 
unsound  creed,  though  indioatmg  very 
clearly  the  evil  influences  of  eold  in  those 
remote  regions.  Bambouk  furnishes  the 
greatest  part  of  the  gold  sold  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa,  as  well  as  much 
of  that  which  is  brought  to  Morocco,  Feip 
and  Algiers,  and  to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 
Another  region  of  Africa  where  gold  is 
abundant,  lies  on  the  south-east  coast,  be- 
tween 15**  and  22'  of  south  latitude,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  Madagascar,  lliere, 
gold  is  found  not  only  in  sand,  but  in  veinSi 
and  thereabouts  some  place  the  ancienl 
Ophir.  Nearer  to  the  Equator,  and  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  continent,  the 
Gold  Coast  supplied  the  Portuguese,  moA 
aflerwards  the  Dutch,  with  immense  trefr 
surcs  in  gold.  Dr.  Livingston  menticMis 
that  he  found  grains  of  gold,  and  gold  dis- 
tricts hitherto  unknown  may  be  discovered 
in  Africa. 

America  is  abundantly  stored  with  gold 
by  nature.  It  is  chiefly  collected  in  the 
alluvial  soil,  and  in  the  beds  of  livers,  and 
sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  it  is  obtained 
from  veins.  In  Mexico  the  gold  is  chiefly 
found  in  its  numerous  silver  veins,    J^ 
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the  rivers  in  the  province  of  the  Caraccas, 
about  10"  north  of  the  Equator,  furnish 
gold.  In  the  Spanish  part  of  America 
gold  is  obtainea  in  the  alluvial  soil  in 
Chili,  and  also  in  the  province  of  Choco, 
where  it  is  more  abundant ;  but  in  Peru  it 
has  been  extracted  from  veins  of  unctuous 
quartz,  marked  with  ferruginous  spots. 
In  the  Vice-Royalty  of  La  Plata,  some 
thirty  mines  or  pits  have  been  named  from 
which  gold  has  been  obtained.  The  whole 
ridge  of  the  Cordilleras,  from  the  town 
of  La  Paz  to  Sicasica,  abounds  in  ores 
containing  gold.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  a  projecting  portion  rtf  the 
rock  (an  argillacean  schistus)  fell  down, 
and  from  tins  stone  masses  of  pure  gold, 
weighing  from  two  to  fifty  pounds,  were 
detached.  In  the  Brazils,  gold  is  found 
almost  everywhere  along  the  foot  of  the 
immense  chain  of  mountains  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  extend- 
ing from  6"  to  30"  of  south  latitude.  The 
washings  of  Minas  Geraes  Jiave  been  very 

Productive.*  The  vicinity  of  the  Rio  das 
lortes  (the  River  of  Death)  eveiywhere 
attests  the  extensive  search  formerly  made 
for  gold  there,  and  the  proftision  of  pre- 
cious metals  found  upon  the  surface.  All 
the  banks  of  the  stream  are  ftirrowed  out, 
the  whole  of  the  vegetable  mold  has 
been  washed  away,  and  nothing  remains 
but  a  red  earth,  cut  into  square  channels 
like  troughs,  with  a  narrow  ridge  be- 
tween. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  gold  has 
been  collected  in  North  Carolina.  The 
gold  region  -of  the  United  States  is  a 
metalliferous  belt,  extending  in  a  south- 
west direction  through  the  States  of  Vir- 
S'nia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
eorgia.  Its  length  is  about  six  hundred 
miles,  and  it  has  a  mean  breadth,  from  its 
southern  to  its  northern  edge,  of  about 
eightjr  miles.  In  every  part  of  this  exten- 
sive hne,  native  gold  is  met  with  in  allu- 
vial deposits  and  in  various  streams,  while 
the  contiguous  rocky  strata  abound  in 
quartz  ore  veins  more  or  less  auriferous. 
Of  California  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  also  of  the  ancient  productiveness  of 
Spain.  We  can  only  name  Hungary  and 
Transylvania.  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz 
were  noted  for  auriferous  sands,  and  for 
gold  accompanied  by  silver,  lead,  and  iron 
pyrites,  in  quartz. 


♦  Now  wo  loam  that  the  annual  labor  of  a  slaye 
produces  only  about  £4. 


We  have  left  the  Australian  gold  fields 
to  the  last.  They  require  special  atten- 
tion, and  are,  of  course,  the  most  interest- 
ing to  Englishmen.  The  geological  condi- 
tions which  have  originated  and  governed 
these  and  other  auriferous  drifts  we 
have  previously  illustrated,  and  our  pre- 
sent question  is  as  to  their  extent  and 
area,  and  their  probable  yield  of  gold. 
iSo  reliable  information  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  several  gold  fields  has  been  yet 
presented  as  a  whole.  The  vague  and 
marvelous  accounts  of  newspaper  corre^ 
spondents  do  not  seem  entitled  to  mucb 
credit,  as  every  man  who  does  not  make 
a  survey  draws  upon  his  imagination. 
Commissioners  have  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  condition  oi  the  gold  dig- 
gers, and  from  them  we  gather  some  few 
facts  respecting  the  mines  and  the  mining 
prospects.  One  State  document  has, 
however,  appeared,  and  has  been  quoted 
in  the  Australian  papers,  which  come  to 
our  hands  while  we  are  writing. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  Victoria 
Legislative  Council,  appointed  to  consider 
and  recommend  the  best  mode  of  develop- 
ing the  mineral  resources  of  the  colony, 
have  now  given  their  Report  to  the  pub- 
lic. From  this  we  learn,  that  gold  dig- 
ging is  not  by  any  means  the  profitable 
employment  it  was  supposed  to  be.  Sta- 
tistics represent  that,  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  there  were  100,000  miners,  either 
engaged  in  actual  mining,  or  searching 
for  new  diggings,  upon  the  gold  fields  ot 
Victoria.  The  estimated  yield  of  gold 
that  year  was  £12,600,000  sterling,  and 
therefore  the  earnings  of  each  man  were 
not  more  eight  shillings  per  day — some- 
thing less  than  a  day-Jaborer's  wages  in 
the  neighboring  colony — ^to  say  nothing 
of  the  uncertainties  attending  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  gold-digger,  which  are  great. 
The  method  of  digging  is  wholly  un- 
scientific, much  of  the  gold  is  lost  in 
manipulation,  and  the  chance  of  gain  is 
so  unequal,  that  while  a  few  persons  may 
gain  fortunes,  the  great  majority  are  earn- 
ing only  a  bare  livelihood. 

The  probability  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Victoria  gold  fields  has  been  much 
discussed ;  but  this  Committee  publishes 
a  very  sangume  opinion  in  favor  of  their 
continued  richness  for  no  less  a  period 
than  2240  years.  The  statistics  given  to 
establish  this  view  are  those  of  M.  Brache, 
who  is  considered  a  reliable  authority. 
He  estimates  the  auriferous  lands  of  the 
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colon7tobo20,000aqaareiniles,iiicladiiig  We  find  that  M.  Chevalier,  v^ithont 
200  square  miles  of  quartz  recfa.  He  com-  giving  particulars,  estimates  the  total  im- 
putes that  there  are  about  20,650,000,000  ports  of  gold  from  Australia  and  CaiifoT' 
tons  of  quartz,  which  would  take  100,000  nia  into  Europe  to  be  £106,000,000, 
miners  300  years  to  work  up.  The  value  which  (as  some  considerable  imports  were 
of  these,  estimated  at  £1  per  ton,  would  mada  from  California  before  1851)  may  be 
give  the  enormous  yield  of  £62,000,000  taken  as  nearly  agreeing  with  the  above  es- 
sterling  per  annum;  allowing  10,000  tiraatc,  and  as  probably  founded  upon  H. 
companicg,  of  10  men  each,  to  quarry  and  The  gold  fields  of  California  were  dis- 
crush 24  tons  a  day.  The  alluvial  lands  covered  in  1848.  In  1844,thetotalofgold 
are  further  estimated  at  20,444,000,000  and  silver  in  the  United  States  was  (ao- 
cubic  yards;  and  if  worked  up  by  100,000  cording  to  a  newly-issued  State  Paper) 
miners,  at  the  rate  of  90,000,000  cubic  estimated  at  100,000,000  dollars.  TTie 
yards  per  aimum,  they  would  occupy  imports  and  receipts  of  bullion  at  the 
2240  years  in  ezhansting  their  treasures.  Mint,  from  American  mines,  (after  dedact- 
The  grand  total  of  the  estimated  auri-  ing  the  exports  to  September  30th,  1S56,) 
ferous  wealth  of  the  colony  is  put  down  have  added  at  least  160,000,000  dollan 
at  £26,783,000,000  steriine.  Well-di-  to  the  amount  of  gold  and  mlver  in  the 
reeled  surveys,  and  useful  geological  United  States ;  without  taking  into  ao- 
inveatigations,  are  strongly  urged  as  es-  count  the  amount  brought  in  by  eml- 
sential  to  the  best  development  of  these  grants  and  returning  travelers,  or  the 
immense  auriferous  accumulations.  amounts  so  taken  out,  or  used  in  mann- 

Kow,  if  due  reliance  can  be  placed  on  factures. 

the  above  estimate,  there  is  still  a  glorious  These  great  amounts  are,  we  beUere, 

and  golden  future  for  the  Australian  dig-  beyond  the  expectations  and  prophedea 

gings.     Of  the  returns  already  made,  we  of  the  highest  authorities  a  few  years  ago. 

can  write  from  a  search  into  Parliamentary  A  highly  respected  Government  officer, 

Papers,  which  afford  the  following  particu-  who  has,  more  than  any  other  such  gen- 

lars  of  exports  of  gold  from  New  South  tleman,  devoted  himself  to  statistics,  de- 

Walcs  and  Victoria  diggings : —  dared  in  a  lecture,  published  in  1853,  *'  It 

___^ has  been  cstimatea  that  £23,000,000  of 

gold  and  silver  will  be  added  to  oor  store 

of  precious  metals  this  year.  This  appean 

ag.  to  bo  one  of  the  cxatnrerated  statement! 

"g SS  •"ingoutof  thofoc?of  tie  d.,.     W. 

jggg 8664000  '^^'^  "^  receive  more  than  £11,000,000 

1854!!!!!!  8'255!ooo  fr"™  ^^^  United  States,  California  and 

1855 lllsoalooo  Australia;  and  if  we  receive  £3,000,000 

more  from  all  the  other  sources  of  sapply, 
The  aggregate    receipts  for  the   five  it  will  be  as  much  as  we  may  expect. 
years,   from    both    districts,    amount   to  Many  former  sources  of  supply  are  init 
£41,B30,696;  of  which  £7,032,141    came  ofi",  and  the  probability  is,  that  W8  shall 
from  New  South  Wales,  and  £34,830,696  not  receive  nearly  so  large  a  quantity."  R 
from  Victoria.     It  appears  that  all  of  this  seems,  then,  that  those  who  stand  higheat, 
vast  amount,  except  about  two  millions,  as  authorities,  can  only  form  mere  con- 
was  brought  direct  to  this  country.  jccturcs — whichtheeventmaysoon&lni^. 
We  shall  now  include  the  yield  of  the  The  AustralLtn  and  Califomiao  amoDDti 
California  gold  fields  with  the  Australian,  are,  indeed,  most  remarkable.      If  onlj 
for  the  same  five  years,  and  present  the  twenty  millions  per  annum  be    added 
whole  in  one  view :  to  our  stores  of  gold,  from  these  soarcea 
collectively,  and  if  other  gold  fields  yield, 
TiBLD  OP  AusTUALiA  ASB  CAtiFOBNiA.  [„  ^j^^  fg„  instanccs,  tbe  mmal    or  io- 
Tmm.                                            vtioe  Marling,  creasing  quantities,   one  would  imagine 

1^^' ^^^?^'?5!'*  some  monetary  changea  must  ensoe, 

}|5| la'wfi'ooo  ^"  instructive  talle  has   been   com- 

1854  !!!!!!!!!!!!!! 22'638'ii00  P"^^'^  ^y  ^-  Chevalier,  in  which  he  ahowa 

I855!!!!!!!!!!. !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  3l|42l!ooo  the.  produce  of  gold  from  various  conn- 

1 — 1 —  tries,  in  1 846,  two  years  before  the  great 

£103,040,000  discoveries  of  gold  in  California,  and  in 
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1850,  two  years  after;   adding  also  the 
produce  of  silver.    The  following  extract 


of  a  portion  of  this  table  will  be  interest- 
ing: 


Califomia 

Mexico  

Peru 

Total,  North  and^ 
South  America,  > 
from  6»  sources  ) 


Prodoce  of  Gold  and  Silver  In  1846. 


Gold. 


SllTer. 


Total 


249,768 
96,241 


8,467,020  8,706,778 
1,000,688 1,096,824 


Produce  of  Gold  and  Silrer  in  1850. 


Gold. 


Silyer. 


TotaL 


12,000,000 
882,901 


62,088 
6,883,888 


96,2411,000,688 


12,062,088 
5,766,284 
1,096,824 


1,801,6605,261,619  6,563,179 


18,841,989  7,259,824  20,601,818 


It  thus  appears,  that  the  product  of 
gold  from  Califomia,  for  1850,  was  not 
much  less  than  the  total  product  of  North 
and  South  America  for  that  year.  For 
that  same  year,  the  product  of  gold  from 
Russia  was  £4,175,860 ;  the  largest  of  the 
other  countries  ^erward  named.  It 
follows,  then,  that  all  the  gold  produce  of 
the  auriferous  districts  of  the  world  is 
(taken  singly,  country  by  country)  little, 
compared  with  the  produce  severally  of 
Australia  and  Califomia.  If  Victoria  alone 
can  fumish  ten  or  twelve  millions  per  an- 
num^  the  aggr^ate  increase  of  gold  in 
the  world  must  soon  be  immense. 

We  fear  that  few  persons  who  have 
concerned  themselves  with  this  subject 
have  reflected*  upon  the  singular  proof 
which  it  affords  of  Providential  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  In  those  far  distant 
wastes,  stores  of  gold  have  been  forming 
and  accumulating  for  ages,  unnoticed  by 
the  eye  of  avaricious  man.  Always  ready 
to  yield  their  treasures,  those  districts 
have  been  as  safe  as  if  they  had  been 
locked  up  and  barred,  or  as  if  mountains 
of  inaccessible  height  had  stood  watch  and 
ward  over  them.  Just,  however,  when 
the  commerce  of  the  world  was  extending 
wider  and  wider ;  when  science  and  enter- 
prise had  established  speedy  intercommu- 
nications betwixt  distant  lands ;  when 
nations  became  over-crowded  and  over- 
peopled; when  bread  was  becoming  a 
scarce  thing  to  the  half  famished ;  wnen 
thousands  were  pinched  and  parched,  the 

Sold  fields  of  Cabfomia,  and,  shortly  after, 
lose  of  Australia,  were  discovered.    Why 
not  before  ?    Not  for  want  of  scientific 


men  or  knowledge ;  not  for  want  of  ad- 
venturous travelers;  but  because,  mani- 
festly, had  they  been  long  previously  dis- 
covered, the  emigrative  enterprise  of 
nations  had  not  then  received  its  heaven- 
directed  impulse.  The  coincidence  of  the 
pressure  at  home  and  the  discoveries 
abroad  is  the  remarkable  thing ;  and  such 
almost  unobserved  coincidences  are  con- 
stantly affording  to  the  wise  and  good 
new  indications  of  a  Providential  govern- 
ment. We  think,  too,  that  a  proof  of 
benevolent  design  might  be  drawn  from 
the  way  in  which  gold  is  disposed  and 
distributed;  not  only  in  time^  as  to  its 
discovery  by  man,  but  in  space  also.  It 
is  not  the  exclusive  treasure  of  any  coun- 
try. Does  it  not  strike  the  reader  as 
remarkable,  that  a  metal,  obviously  so 
serviceable  to  man,  is  yet  so  distributed, 
in  at  least  seventy-seven  tracts  of  country ; 
that,  whilst  it  appears  to  be  the  subject  of 
a  particular  set  of  geological  conditions, 
it  is  nevertheless  sown  broadcast  over  the 
earth  ?  Precious  as  it  is,  yet  it  is  not  too 
rare ;  rare  enough  to  prevent  it  becoming 
an  unvalued  thing;  common  enough  to 
permit  of  its  continual  use.  It  would  al- 
most seem  as  if  the  Great  Creator  had 
designed  this  metal  to  occupy  the  place 
it  does  in  man's  civilized  life ;  for  it  can 
not  be  exhausted,  and  if  ever  the  present 
great  gold  fields  should  cease  to  yield 
abundantly,  doubtless  others  will  be  dis- 
covered, or  other  means  of  extracting  gold 
from  sources  at  present  unremimerative 
would  be  devised.  While  it  can  not  be 
exhausted,  owing  to  its  abundance,  so 
likewise  it  appears  as  if  it  could  not  be 
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extracted  too  rapidly.  It  b  disseminated 
in  minute  grains,  over  vast  tracts  of  sand, 
and  clay,  and  rock ;  and  so  disseminated, 
that  some  considerable  labor  is  necessary 
to  separate  it.  No  man,  tlierefore,  can 
sit  down  and  steal,  as  it  were,  more  than 
his  share  from  the  natural  repositories. 
This  opinion  is  remarkably  corroborated 
by  the  information  above  recorded,  as  to 
the  equalized  rate  of  earnings  at  the  gold 
diggings.  In  the  main,  and  in  the  course 
of  time,  inequalities  cease ;  and  notwith- 
standing a  few  fortunate  finders  of  masses 
and  rich  spots  may  become  suddenly  en- 
riched, yet  it  seems  to  be  impossible  that 
this  should  be  otherwise  than  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  Individuals  can  not 
draw  large  cheques  on  Nature's  gold- 
bank  ;  if  they  do,  the  answer  of  Nature 
generally  is,  ''No  effects."  She  is  her 
own  best  banker,  aud,  by  the  diffusion  of 
lier  gold  in  sands  and  streams,  contrives 
always  to  keep  due  '^  Metallic  BeBerves," 
as  a  financier  would  say.  Though  half 
the  world  should  run  upon  her  for  gold 
at  one  time,  her  bank  would  not  break ; 
she  has  means  of  preservation  which  none 
could  defeat. 

Among  these  are  the  operations  pre- 
liminary to  the  procurement  of  gold,  even 
when  it  is  under  our  feet.  These  neces- 
sary preliminaries  check  avarice  and  in- 
terpose delay.  They  may  be  arranged 
under  three  heads:  1,  The  toaahing ; 
2,  the  trituration,  or  reduction  in  size; 
and,  3,  the  separation  of  the  useful  from 
the  waste. 

1.  The  washing  of  gold  may  proceed 
from  the  simple  gold-washer's  bowl  (or 
"  vanning  dish")  up  to  higher  machinery. 
The  bowl  is  constructed  of  hard,  close- 
grained  wood,  and  is  circular  in  Brazil, 
and  oval  in  parts  of  Transylvania  and 
Hungary;  the  size  varying  from  three 
feet  in  diameter  to  small  ovals  of  afoot  in 
length,  as  used  in  Mexico.  Sometimes 
this  bowl  is  used  for  washing  auriferous 
alluvium,  but  more  commonly  as  a  moans 
of  assaying,  or  for  the  pm'pose  of  still 
further  cleansing  and  separatmg  the  parti- 
cles of  gold,  as  they  are  brought  from 
some  other  of  the  concentrating  processes. 
The  settlement  and  separation  of  the  gold 
is  partly  assisted  by  striking  one  end  of 
the  full  bowl,  afler  it  hsis  been  shaken 
from  side  to  side  and  circularly,  so  as  to 
arrest  the  course  of  the  particles  for  a 
moment;  and,  finally,  several  different 
layers  or  lines  of  nuneral  matter  may  be 


dbtinguished  from  one  another,  the  f^Id 
occupying  the  lower  position.  The  Gyp- 
sies m  Iransylvania  employ  simple  con- 
trivances for  gold  washing.  A  board  of 
six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  and  with  a 
number  of  notches  or  grooves  cut  across 
it,  is  placed  in  an  inchned  position,  or  a 
similar  board  is  covered  with  rough  cloths, 
or  two  or  three  shorter  grooved  boards 
are  placed  in  a  sieve,  and  the  auriferous 
sand,  mingled  with  water,  is  made  to  floir 
evenly  downward  from  the  top,  whibt 
the  metallic  particles,  caught  in  the 
grooves,  or  in  the  cloths,  are  afterward^ 
concentrated  in  the  separating  bowl.  ^Skm^ 
sands  of  the  Rhine  contain,  in  a  part  oflts 
course,  gold  in  small  proportions,  and  a 
similar  mode  of  washing  is  practiced  then 
By  various  simple  arrangements,  a  pr6pipr 
assortment  of  sizes  of  ores  nay  do  6I> 
tained,  but  at  a  considerable  outlay  tpr 
wages,  as  a  boy  must  be  placed  at  each  of 
the  fi^ratings  and  sieves  usually  em[>1oyed, 
to  pick  over  the  coarse  stones  which  re- 
fuse to  pass  through  his  particular  sieve. 
To  save  the  outlay  for  wages,  different 
means  of  effecting  the  same  object,  with 
less  manual  labor,  nave  been  adopted ;  as, 
for  example,  inclined  cylindrical  sieres, 
employed  in  some  of  the  Russian  gold 
washings,  set  in  revolution  by  an  axis,  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  constant  now  of  water, 
allowing  the  small  material  to  pass  through 
into  a  sloping  table  beneath,  but  pouring 
out  the  large  stones  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
cylinder.  To  suit  thick  and  tenacious 
deposits,  circular  sieves  are  employed,  in 
some  of  the  large  Russiancnachines,  where 
the  earth  is  continually  worked  up  with 
traveling-knives.  It  is  evident  that  a 
very  different  amount  of  labor  and  sldD 
will  be  required  for  ores,  or  '^  stuflb,**  as 
they  come  from  different  localities ;  and 
the  modes  of  application  will  likewise  vary, 
from  a  mere  fall  of  water,  of  a  few  inches 
in  height,  under  which  the  fragments  are 
moved  to  and  fro,  to  a  variety  of  aparatna, 
such  as  we  have  alluded  to,  in  wUoh 
manual  labor  is  greatly  saved,  and  hj 
which  either  a  simple  or  compound  sort- 
ing is  simultaneously  effected.  Much, 
too,  will  depend  on  the  comparative  rioh- 
ness  or  poverty  of  the  auriferous  depoata 
themselves.  The  poorer  deposits  require 
finer  washmg. 

2.  As  to  trituration — so  necessary  and 
costly  in  the  mmes  of  some  metala,  M 
copper,  tin,  and  lead — ^Nature  herself  baa^ 
performed  the  task  in  the  case  of  alluvial  * 
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gold.    She  has,  long  ages  ago,  abraded 
the  highest  and  richest  parts  of  the  veins 
in  the  gold-bearing  rocks,  and  so  tritur- 
ated and  washed  the  precious  contents, 
that  the  human  "  streamer"  of  gold  merely 
completes  what  she  has  more  than  half 
effected.     It  is  different,  however,  in  the 
case  of  quartz  containing  gold ;  here  the 
same  course  must  be  pursued  as  in  the 
tnturation  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  etc.,  in 
several  veins  ^  and  these  quartz  deposits 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  Nature's 
aitmerous  reserves — ^her  uncoined  bullion. 
The  simplest  method  of  trituration  is  to 
bndse  and  break  down  the  ore  by  hand, 
with  a  heavy  flat  piece  of  cast  or  wrought 
iron,  attached  to  a  short  handle,  and  known 
in  mining  districts  as  a  hucker ;  but  in 
most  cases  a  crusher,  or  grinder^  must 
be  employed.    These  are  machines  best 
known  in  England,  and  to  be  seen  at  work 
in  complicated  forms  at  the  lead  mines  of 
the  North  of  England,  in  simpler  forms 
in  Cornwall  and  W  ales.    The  princijjle  is 
that  of  a  pair  of  rollers  of  thict  cast-iron, 
almost  in  contact,  and  revolving  towards 
the  space  between  them  into  which  the 
ore  is  thrown.    They  are  worked  by  steam 
or   water-power,  more  rarely  by  wind- 
mills, or  on  a  smiall  scale  by  horse-power, 
or  by  hand.    Every  one  who  looks  over 
the  advertisements  of  the  journals  of  the 
day,  must  observe  how  many  wonderful 
quartz-crushers  are,  or  have  been,  adver- 
tised for  California  and  Australia;   and 
one  eager  inventor  is  weekly  assuring  us, 
that  by  his  quartz-crusher  an  infant  may 
crush — we  forget  how  much  a  day.    Un- 
happy race  of  mfiints,  if  the  coral  and  the 
rattle  are  to  be  abandoned  for  the  quartz - 
crusher!     We  have  seen  somethmg  of 
crushers  in  various  forms,  from  BercStn's 
American  hemispheres  (only  a  year  or  two 
ago  most  popular)   to  later  inventions. 
We  have  seen  Berdan's  crusher  operate 
upon  a  Cornish  oxide  of  iron,  named 
gossan^  and  produce  certain  grains  of  gold 
in  a  few  minutes ;  and  we  Imd  wonderful 
siccounts  from  Cornwall  and  Devon  of 
large  stores  of  auriferous  gossan.     Gossan- 
crushing  companies  sprang  up,  and  shares 
were  at  a  premium ;  and  one  of  our  own 
friends  became  rich  (by  anticipation)  in 
the  possession  of  auriferous  gossan  on  her 
Devon  estate.    These  things  we  have  had 
and  heard  within  the  last  five  years.    But 
where  and  what  are  they  now  ?     Simply 
crushed,  without  the  crushing  machines ! 
In  truth,  all  these  sodden  di^veries  and 
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announcements  are  only  illusory  to  the 
unwary  and  unscientific.  The  knowledge 
of  a  few  facts  would  dispel  the  illusions. 
In  California  ifhas  been  found  that  a  vein 
of  auriferous  quartz,  to  be  remimerative, 
should  yield  at  least  £7,  6s.  of  gold  per 
ton  of  quartz ;  but  of  all  the  quartz-crush- 
ing machines  set  up  in  California,  scarcely 
more  than  one-third  (we  conjecture)  are 
used  for  mines  which  are  yielding  for  any 
lengthened  period  as  much  as  £6  per  ton. 
We  should  add,  that  M.  Chevaher  and 
others  are  far  more  sanguine  th^m  we  our- 
selves are  in  respect  of  quartz-crushing ; 
but  with  reference  to  gossan-crushing  in 
England,  th^  cost  vastly  exoeeds  the 
gain. 

3.  The  separatiofi  embraces  the  most 
difficult  set  of  processes  in  the  preparation 
of  ores.  The  sole  principle,  guiding  us 
through  all,  is  the  difference  of  specific 
gravity  between  the  valuable  and  the 
worthleM  substances;  the  heavier  the 
metal  we  propose  to  separate,  and  the 
lighter  the  waste,  the  more  readily  and 
completely  will  the  operation  be  effected. 
The  action  of  the  numerous  contrivances 
adopted  depends  either  on  the  suspension 
of  the  fragments  in  water,  and  the  conse- 
quent fall  of  the  heaviest  to  the  bottom ; 
or  in  the  flow  of  a  stream  of  water  down 
an  inclined  plane,  depositing  the  heavier 
partides  first,  and  carrying  the  lightest 
away  with  it  to  the  lower  end  of  the  plane. 
Among  these  is  the  cradle  introduced 
from  Virginia  and  Carolina  into  California, 
and  thence  to  Australia.  It  is  mounted 
on  rockers,  so  that,  by  means  of  a  handle, 
it  may  be  swayed  to  and  fro.  The  length 
is  divided  into  partitions,  the  contents  of 
each  of  which  are  afterward  concentrated 
separately  in  a  bowl.  Much  manual  labor 
is  required  for  the  cradle ;  and,  in  most 
instances,  the  loss  of  fine  gold  is  very 
great.  Already,  in  California,  some  of 
the  sand  has  been  operated  upon  a  second, 
and  even  a  third  time,  with  advantage. 

Various  kinds  of  machines  have  been 
invented  and  tried  one  after  another  at 
the  Russian  gold  steam-works;  and  one 
or  more  have  been  found  very  effective. 
A  Siberian  machine  is  able  to  operate  on 
two  himdred  tons  of  stuff  a  day,  with  the 
labor  of  eight  horses,  twenty  men,  and  six 
boys,  including  ten  men  for  remo\'ing  the 
waste,  if  in  a  level  country :  it  is,  how- 
ever, rather  too  complicated  for  general 
use. 

The  above-noticed  apparatus  will  turn 
24 
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out  the  gold  still  flo  much  mixed  with 
other  substances,  (as  magnetic  iron,  py- 
rites, et<;.,)  that  it  requires  to  be  further 
j)urified.  For  this  purpose  an  uncovered 
table  or  frame  is  used,  (in  Siberia,)  which 
is  divided  uito  an  upper  and  lower  part 
by  a  lath  nailed  across  the  bottom ;  and 
the  workmen  standing  upon  it  mixes  the 
sand  with  water,  and  gently  moves  it 
against  the  current  '^vith  a  wooden  hoe  or 
rake  {colrake,)  The  gold  thus  arranges 
itself  chiefly  near  the  head-board  of  the 
frame ;  and  when  a  certain  amount  is  de- 
})osited,  he  rakes  it  vdtli  his  hoe  so  as  to 
di-aw  the  waste  particles  over  the  lath, 
without  disturbing  the  richer  deposit. 
This  process,  with  variations,  being  re- 
})cated,  the  resulting  gold  dust  may  be 
dried,  and  freed  from  any  remammg  mag- 
netic iron  by  a  magnet. 

It  is  surprising  how  very  poor  ores  can 
he  made  profitable  by  adequate  skill  in  the 
above  process.  Certain  ores  at  Schem- 
nitz,  in  Hungary,  have  to  be  broken  from 
the  solid  veins,  at  depths  extending  to 
200  fathoms  (1200  feet.)  The  total  quan- 
tity 8tafn2)ed  (by  stamps  like  huge  pestles 
in  mortars)  was,  in  1842,  about  40,000 
tons,  and  the  average  of  the  useful  metals 
extracted  from  fifly  tons  was :  gold,  3  oz. ; 
auriferous  silver,  3 J  fibs. ;  lead,  8^  cwt. ;  the 
ratio  of  gold  to  the  other  materials  being 
here  only  as  one  part  to  half  a  million.  In 
another  mine  (Siglisberg)  the  ratio  of  gold 
was  one  part  in  760,000 ;  and  of  aurifer- 
ous silver,  one  part  m  24,000. 

From  Eraian's  Visit  to  the  Siberian 
mines,  we  learn  that  the  ores  of  Beresov 
yield  about  ^ 7 ivT  of  their  weight  of  metal, 
and  give  not  more  than  T(r?i(r?nr  ^^  ^^^ 
lirst  washing.  In  other  Siberian  gold  dis- 
tricts the  produce  was  tttt^ttt  of  gold ; 
and  in  some  rich  beds,  ^V^tti  ^.nd  to'^t  o^ 
gold.  These  instances  will  show  the  dif- 
ferent proportions  fordifterent  countries 
and  mines.  The  sand  of  any  river  mav 
be  considered  worth  washing  for  gold,  if 
it  will  yield  twenty-four  grains  of  gold  per 
cwt.  of  sand. 

Let  us  obtain  a  glimpse  of  affairs  as 
they  are  in  active  operation  at  the  Victo- 
ria diggings,  afforded  to  us  by  Mr.  How- 
itt,  who  visited  Spring  Creek  in  1862. 
Speaking  of  these  diggings,  our  traveler 
observes : 

**  No  language  can  describe  the  scene  of  chaos 
where  they  principally  are.  The  creek,  that  is, 
a  considerable  brook,  is  diverted  from  its  course ; 
and  all  the  bed  of  the  old  course  is  dug  up ; 


then  each  side  of  the  creek  is  dug  up,  and  holes 
sunk  as  close  to  each  other  as  they  can  possihlT' 
be,  80  as  to  leave  room  for  the  earth  that  is 
tlirown  out.  These  holes  are  some  round,  some 
square,  and  some  no  shape  at  all,  the  sides  hay- 
ing fallen  in  as  fast  as  they  are  dug  out,  Thej 
are,  in  fact  pits  and  wells,  and  shiipeleBS  yawn- 
ing gulfe,  fh)m  ten  to  thirty  feet  d^p.  Out  of 
these  the  earth  has  to  be  drawn  up  in  buckcti^ 
and  some  wind  them  up  with  windlasses  TtaMj 
constructed  out  of  the  wood  that  grows  about ; 
and  others  haul  it  up  with  blocks  and  pulleySi 
The  diggers  generally  ascend  and  descend  by  a 
rope  fastened  to  a  post  above,  and  by  holea  fir 
their  feet  in  the  side  of  the  pit 

**  Many  of  these  holes  are  filled,  or  nearly 
with  water  filtering  from  the  creek.  It  is  ^ 
as  ink,  and  has  a  ^nch  as  of  a  tan-yard, 
from  the  bark  with  which  they  line  the  sidea  ii 
their  holes.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  hnlne^ 
these  heaps  of  clay  and  gravel,  and  this  eteiM^ 
the  diggers  are  working  away  thic^  as  ants  m 
an  ant-hill.  You  may  imagme  the  labor  of  ell 
this,  and  especially  of  keeping  down  these  sub- 
terranean deluges  of  Stygun  water  . 

The 

course  of  the  creek  is  lined  with  other  diggan 
washing  out  their  gold.  There  are  whole  towu, 
almost  miles,  of  puddling-tubs  and  cradles  at 
work.  The  earth  containing  the  gold  is  throws 
into  the  puddling-tubs,  (half-hogsheads,)  and 
stirred  about  with  water  to  dissolve  the  bard 
lumps,  when  it  is  put  through  the  cradle,  and 
then  washed  out  in  tin  dishes.  It  is  a  scene  of 
great  bustle  and  animation.  We  saw  aoma 
parties  who  had  washed  oat  in  the  eoune  ef 
the  day  1  lb.  weight  of  gold,  others  6  or  6  ol; 
and  most  of  them  had  some  golden  resulta" 

Mr.  Howitt  elsewhere  says : 

**  If  any  one  at  home  asks  you  whether  ha 
sludl  go  to  the  Australian  dig^gs.  advise  him 
first  to  go  and  dig  a  coal-pit;  then  woxk  a 
month  at  a  stone-quarry ;  next  sink  a  well  in 
the  wettest  place  he  can  find,  of  at  least  fifty 
feet  deep ;  and,  finally,  clear  out  a  space  of  six- 
teen feet  square  of  a  bog  twenty  feet  deep :  if 
after  that  he  still  has  a  fi^cy  lor  the  gold-fleUh^ 
let  him  come,*'  etc. 

When  so  great  a  sensation  was  ooa^ 
sioned  by  the  announcement  of  the  di^ 
covery  of  the  Califomian  and  Aastraliaii 
gold  fields,  numerous  specnlative  coio- 
panies  began  to  arise.  In  1852  and  1808 
these  projects  were  most  numerons  and 
most  public :  thirty  or  forty  compaoias 
were  advertised,  having  a  nominal  capital 
in  the  aggregate  of  about  four  or  five  mil- 
lions sterling.  Shares  were  conTenieat. 
(£1  each,)  prospectuses  tempting  and 
glowing ;  you  had  only  to  pay  £1,  and  to 
expect  at  least  a  doaen.    Amr  aJl,  how- 
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ever,  the  sum  actually  sunk  did  not,  we 
believe,  greatly  exceed  a  miUion  and  a 
half  sterling — no  insignificant  sum,  espe- 
cially when  some  of  the  shares  were  rigg- 
ed to  as  much  as  100,  200,  and  300  jyer 
cent,  premium.  Large  dealings  in  these 
fictions  led  to  large  personal  losses.  The 
history  of  these  schemes  is  one  unvarying 
record  of  failure.  Only  one  of  them,  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertjun,  paid  dividend. 
Had  the  money  beenfairly  expended,  some 
gold  might  have  been  got ;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  schemes  were  flimsy  and  un- 
reliable, and  were  developments  of  the 
spirit  of  speculation,  a  repetition  of  the 
railway  joba^  and  utterly  unworthy  of 
credit.  Let  us  hope  they  will  never  be 
again  attempted.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  real  nature  of  auriferous  deposits,  and 
with  the  great  difficulty  in  making  dis- 
tant quartz-crushing  remunerative,  wiU, 
we  trust,  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
earned  gold,  and  prevent  them  from 
throwing  away  the  possessed  for  the  un- 
acquired and  uncertain. 

With  a  word  or  two  on  gold  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  we  must  conclude. 
As  we  have  in  many  parts  of  our  own  is- 
land favorable  geological  conditions  for 
gold,  so  we  have  gold  itself.  About  the 
year  1796,  considerable  excitement  was 
produced  by  the  discovery  of  some  large 
specimens  of  native  gold  in  alluvial  soil,  m 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  Irelond.  Gold  to 
the  value  of  £3675  has  been  obtamed, 
but  the  cost  of  the  labor  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  that  sum  considerably.  One  of 
the  masses  weighed  twenty-two  ounces. 
We  have  visited  the  gold  locality  of 
Wicklow,  but  scarcely  a  quilUull  can  now 
be  obtained  for  the  manufiicture  of  small 
jewelry. 

In  Scotland,  a  considerably  quantity  of 
gold  was  procured  in  the  Lead  Hills  in 
the  days  oi  James  IV.  and  James  V. ;  in 
the  reign  of  the  latter  the  amount  was 


said  to  be  worth  £300,000.  In  another 
locality  the  Scotch  explorers  found,  we 
are  told,  a  piece  of  thirty  ounces'  weight. 
Kin^  James  VI.  expended  about  £3,000 
eterhng,  (a  large  sum  in  his  day,)  in 
searching  for  gold  on  Carnwath  Moor, 
but  he  only  obtauied  about  three  ounces, 
worth  nearly  £12.  We  also  find  that 
some  £20,000  was  expended  in  the  Lead 
Hills  to  obtahi  less  than  £5,000. 

In  Cornwall,  small  quantities  of  gold 
have  been  picked  up  from  the  earliest 
times,  particularly  in  the  alluvial  tin 
works.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  III.,  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred miners  were  employed  in  the  gold 
works  of  Combmaitin,  in  DevonshiJre.  A 
year  or  two  ago,  as  noticed  above,  a  kind 
of  mania  lasted  for  a  short  time  in  rela- 
tion to  the  extraction  of  gold  from  an 
ochreous  oxide  of  iron,  (gossan,)  abundant 
in  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Little  or  no- 
thing has  been  heard  of  gold  from  these 
sources,  but  some  works  have  been  relin- 
quished with  enormous  loss. 

The  gold  of  Merionethshire  and  some 
other  parts  of  Wales  has  alternately  raised 
and  falsified  the  hopes  of  many.  A  speci- 
men of  Welsh  gold-rock  in  the  British 
Museum  seems  very  rich ;  but  few  specu- 
lators in  these  things  appear  to  be  aware 
of  the  very  obvious  truth,  as  we  should 
think,  that  one  rich  specimen  of  gold 
proves  little  more  than  is  contained  in  it- 
self. There  may  not  be  many  like  it  in 
the  vicinity.  A  friend  of  ours  had  a  speci- 
men of  this  kind — and  from  Wales,  we  be- 
lieve— ^lately  put  into  his  hand  by  a  mi- 
neralogist, who  remarked,  "  This  identical 
specimen  has  already  ruined  three  or  four 
companies."  For  ourselves,  we  have 
very  small  expectations  of  the  present 
profitable  working  of  any  gold-rock,  so 
called,  in  our  own  islands — at  least,  on 
any  large  scale.  Recent  information  has 
confirmed  our  views. 
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"TiMC  was,"  says  a  recent  writer, 
"  when  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  any 
one  who  showed  pictures  of  men  and 
scenes  that  neither  pencil,  brush,  nor  hand 
had  touched ;  and  if,  in  defense,  it  had 
been  asserted  that  the  sun  itself  had  traced 
them,  the  tortures  of  the  rack  would  have 
been  had  in  requisition  to  force  the  in- 
ventor to  confess  himself  a  wizard,  and 
to  tell  his  terms  of  compact  with  the 
devil ;  and  even  in  our  own  time,  though 
we  have  passed  from  the  demonism,"  there 
is  still  something  mysterious  and  awful 
associated  with  the  term  science  in  the 
minds  of  many.  It  is  regarded  as  some- 
thing  which  can  be  successfully  prosecuted 
only  by  those  who  spend  a  kind  of  monk- 
ish life  among  books  and  instruments,  in 
the  cloistered  halls  of  a  university.  Many 
men  regard  it  as  that  which,  because  of 
its  wondrous  revelations,  they  are  bound 
to  respect  and  admire,  but  wliich  they 
need  never  hope  to  understand;  since 
none  but  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
most  finished  education,  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  scientific  taste,  and  who  are 
j)laced  in  peculiarly  favorable  circum- 
stances, can  prosecute  it  successfully. 

This  opinion,  though  common,  is  erro- 
neous ;  for,  whilst  it  is  true  that  men  in 
tlie  circumstances  imagined  have  been  or- 
naments of  science,  and  by  their  research- 
es into  the  arcana  of  nature  have  im- 
mensely increased  the  stores  of  human 
knowledge,  and  conferred  incalculable 
benefits  on  their  race,  it  is  equally  true 
that  there  have  been  men  who  possessed 
none  of  these  advantages,  but  who,  while 
contending  with  the  privations  and  hard- 
ships incident  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  toil, 
have  successfully  prosecuted  the  study  of 
science,  and  risen  to  the  highest  eminence 
as  j)hilosophers.  Dolland  was  a  Spital- 
Helds  weaver,  and  the  elder  Ilerschell 
was  once  a  blacksmith.  What  is  science ! 
It  is  knowledge — knowledge  reduced  to 
a  system ;  that  is,  arranged  in  a  regular 
order,  so  as  to  be  conveniently  taught, 


easily  remembered,  and  readily  applied. 
Now,  science  thus  defined  is  patent  to  all 
men — ^to  the  workman  at  his  forge  or  his 
loom,  as  well  as  to  the  prince  in  his  pa- 
lace. The  humble  artisan  may  be  innii- 
enced  with  a  thirst  for  its  acquisition,  as 
well  as  the  most  dignified  and  noble,  and 
may,  from  the  sources  which  are  aronnd 
him,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  wonders. 
Being  possessed  of  fewer  fiusilities,  he  may 
not  acquire  it  so  rapidly ;  but  if  possessed 
of  a  reflecting  and  inquiring  mind,  he 
may,  from  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by 
the  very  humblest  m  our  country,  arise, 
like  many  before  him,  to  no  mean  emi- 
nence as  a  scholar  and  philosopher,  and 
may  by  his  discoveries,  like  another  Watt, 
become  a  benefactor  of  the  hunan  race. 
Although  the  fundamentsd  lessons  of  soir 
ence  may  to  many,  at  first  sight,  wear  a 
forbidden  aspect,  because  to  understand 
them  requires  an  efibrt  of  the  mind,  some- 
what, though  certainly  not  much,  greatei' 
than  is  requisite  for  imderstanding  more 
ordinary  matters ;  yet  it  is  pleasing  to  re- 
flect that,  in  consequence  of  the  increas- 
ing enlightenment  of  the  age,  and  the 
now  general  teaching  of  the  elements  <rf 
science  in  our  schools,  its  study  is  regard- 
ed as  less  formidable.  The  false  impres- 
sions in  regard  to  it  are  fast  dying  away, 
and  a  taste  for  scientific  inyestigation  is 
being  diflused  among  all  classes  of  the 
community.  Thousands  in  all  ranks  of 
life  have  tasted  the  gratification  whioh 
her  investigations  can  impart ;  and  feeling 
not  only  that  the  possession  of  knowledge 
gives  power,  but  that  the  acquisition  of 
it  confers  an  exquisite  and  elevating  plea- 
sure, are  studying  eagerly  her  wondrous 
revelations,  and  adding  by  their  discover- 
ies to  her  already  multituoinous  treasnres. 
Many  valuable  papers  on  scientific  sub- 
jects are  furnished  to  our  journals  by 
working  men.  Some  of  them  are  study- 
ing in  the  intervals  of  labor  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  many  of  them  are  con* 
structuig  as  an  amusement  philosophioal 
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instrimtGnts  of  the  highest  class.  Wc  I 
have  seen  Bpccula  of  nine,  and  even  twelve  | 
inches  diameter,  and  achromatic  lenses  of  i 
fonr  and  six  inches  aperture,  constructed  , 
by  workin"  men.  These  tilings  are  hope- 
fnl  in  the  lughest  degree,  ancT  lead  us  to 
belicTO  that  such  tastes  and  pursuits  will 
spread,  and  tend  powerfully  to  wean , 
many  of  our  artisans  from  those  degrad- ' 
ing  and  demoralizing  habits  by  which,  un- ; 
fortunately,  too  many  of  them  are  distin- 
guished. They  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
time  is  approachbg  when  the  wondrous 
works  of  the  Creator  will  be  investigated, 
not  merely,  as  hitherto,  by  comparative- 
ly few  inquirers,  but  by  thonsands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  earnest  and  accom- 

Slished  students ;  and  consequently  every 
ay,  through  their  researches,  new  illus- 
trations of  His  wisdom,  power,  and  love 
will  be  obtained.  Already,  in  consequence  ' 
of  the  taste  which  exists  for  science,  and  . 
the  greater  acquaintance  with  its  teach- 
ings which  prevails,  any  scientific  discov- 1 
ery  produces  a  greater  impression  upon 
the  public  mind  than  it  would  formerly  i 
have  done ;  and  not  only  bo,  but  it  con-  j 
fers  a  lar  larger  measure  of  public  good. 
If  it  is  a  discovery  which  irom  its  nature 
is  calculated  to  be  of  practical  benefit,  ao 
soon  as  it  is  made  known,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  able  and  accomplished  minds 
whioh  hasten  to  contemplate  it  in  all  its 
relations  and  aspects,  and  to  educe  from 
it  the  practical  benefits  it  is  calculated  to 
bestow  upon  society.  If  from  its  nature 
it  be  of  comparatively  small  practical  ad- 
vantage, that  little  IS  speedily  secured, 
and  pkasure  and  benefit  of  no  mean  kind 
are  obttdned,  by  the  amount  of  mind 
which  is  exercised  and  strengthened  by 
the  investigation,  and  ao  qualified  for 
higher  and,  it  may  be,  more  important  re- 
searches. An  invention,  though  not  in 
itself  of  great  importance,  by  setting 
many  minds  to  reason  and  inquire  in  a 
particular  direction,  has  often  led  to  the 
most  important  and  valuable  discoveries. 
The  Stereoscope,  the  subject  of  this  pa- 
per, more  than  any  other  scientific  instru- 
ment, is  calculated  to  foster  this  growing 
love  of  science  in  the  publio  mind,  since 
its  wondrous  illusions,  its  life-like  cre- 
ations, are  calculated  to  confer  pleasure  on 
men  of  every  class  and  character.  Many, 
in  order  to  master  its  principle  of  opera- 
tion, have  been  led  intothe  most  recondite 
branches  of  optical  science,  and  by  their 
researches    have    acquired   an   jntimate 


knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  vision. 
Its  invention,  and  tne  ^cuHsions  which 
have  arisen  in  regard  to  it,  have  done 
more  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  external  objects  are  per- 
ceived by  the  mind,  than  any  other  dis- 
covery in  modem  times.  Its  practical  ap- 
Elications  liave  not  only  been  perceived 
y  theoretical  writers,  but  have  been 
seized  upon  by  earnest  and  practical  men, 
and  are  now  carried  out  on  a  stupendous 
^cale.  So  generally  is  it  now  employed 
over  the  world,  that  it  has  been  estmaated 
that  upward  of  half  a  million  of  these  in- 
struments are  in  use,  imparting  instruc- 
tion and  amusement  to  men  in  all  ranks 
and  conditions  in  life.  One  commercial 
company,  the  London  Stereoscopic  Com- 
pany, has  already  produced  upward  of 
100,000  binocular  slides,  by  which  almost 
every  thing  grand  and  beautiful  in  the 
world  is  brought  to  our  firesides : 

"  Phott^raphers  are  now  employed  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  i^  producing  pictures  for  the 
instrument— among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum — on  the  glaciers  and  in  the  vol- 
leys of  Switzerland— ■«mong  the  public  monu- 
ments in  tho  Old  and  the  New  World — lunid 
the  shipping  of  our  commercial  harbors — in  the 
museums  of  ancient  and  modem  life — in  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  domestic  circle — and 
among  those  scenes  of  the  picturesque  and  the 
sublime  which  are  so  aflfectiocately  associated 
with  the  recollection  of  our  early  days,  ap^ 
amid  which,  even  at  the  close  of  life,  were^^W»' 
with  loftier  sentdments  and  nobler  vlfirMdtfP* 
tho  youth  of  our  being,  which,  in  the  worlds}^ 
the  future,  is  to  ho  the  commencement  of  a 
longer  and  a  happier  ezisteuce."* 


The  Stereoscope  is  the  invention 
Professor  Wheatstonc,  and  was  first 
scribed  by  him  in  "A  Memoir  on  some  re- 
markable and  hitherto  unobserved  Phe- 
nomena of  Binocular  Vision."  Mr. 
Wheatstone  afterward  communicated  an 
important  paper  on  "  The  Physiology 
Vision,"  to  the  British  Associatiou  at 
Newcastle,  and  exhibited  his  instrument, 
which  he  called  a  Stereoscope,  (from 
arepeog,  solid,  and  ojoiretv,  to  see,)  by 
which  he  united  two  dissimilar  pictures 
of  solid  bodies,  and  thus  reproduced,  as  it 
were,  the  bodies  themselves.  At  the  tima 
he  exhibited  his  instrument,  Mr.  Wheat- 
stone  beheved  that  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
images  of  a  solid  seen  by  each  eye  was  a 
feet  which  had  hitherto  been  unobserved, 

•  "  The  Stereoscope,"  bj  Sir  David  Brewster. 
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and  was,  consequently,  a  new  discovery. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
this  truth  was  known  and  published  by 
ancient  mathematicians.  Euclid  knew  it 
more  than  2000  years  ago,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  twenty-sixth,  twenty-seventh, 
and  twenty-eighth  Theorems  of  his  Trear 
tise  on  Optics.  Galen,  the  celebrated 
physician,  not  only  knew  the  fact,  but 
shows  by  diagrams  the  manner  in  which 
we  see  a  body  when  we  look  at  it  with 
both  eyes,  and  with  each  eye  alternately. 
Baptista  Porta,  the  Neapolitan  philoso- 
pher— Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  united  in 
a  remarkable  degree  a  knowledge  of  art 
and  of  science  —  Francis  Aguillon,  or 
Aguillonius,  a  learned  Jesuit — and  others 
among  the  ancients,  not  only  knew  the 
fact  of  the  dissimilarity,  but  in  their  en- 
deavors to  explain  how  two  dissimilar 
pictures,  when  united,  did  not  give  a  con- 
fused and  indistinct  picture,  were  fre- 
quently within  a  hairbreadth  of  the  the- 
ory of  the  stereoscope,  and  the  truth. 
Mr.  Harris,  Dr.  Smith,  and  Dr.  Porter- 
field,  in  recent  times,  had  attentively 
studied  the  subject  of  Binocular  vision, 
and  were  intimately  acqn^ted  with  the 
fact  of  the  dissimilarity  of  the  pictures 
formed  in  the  right  and  left  eyes.  But 
the  gentleman  who  made  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  Mr.  Wheatstone's  discovery 
was  Mr.  Elliot,  now  teacher  of  mathema- 
tics in  Edinburgh.  Having  been  led  to 
study  the  subject  of  Binocular  vision,  in 
order  to  prepare  an  essay  for  the  Logic 
class  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  "  on 
the  means  by  which  we  obtain  our  know- 
ledge of  distance  by  the  eye,"  that  gen- 
tleman, so  early  as  1823,  became  aware 
that  the  relief  of  solid  bodies  was  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  the  dissimilai*  pic- 
tures of  them.  In  1 830,  Mr.  Elliot,  ignor- 
ant of  Mr.  Whcatstone's  discovery,  pre- 
pared two  dissimilar  pictures  of  a  land- 
scape, one  as  seen  by  the  right  eye,  and 
the  other  as  seen  by  the  left.  Placing 
them  at  the  end  of  a  box  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  squinting  at  them  from  the 
other  end,  the  pictures  were  united,  and 
the  effect  of  difterent  distances  and  of  so- 
lidity was  obtained.  This  simT)le  stereo- 
scope was  shown  to  several  scientific 
friends,  but  as  photography  did  not  exist, 
and  no  method  was  known  of  producing 
good  binocular  i:)ictures,  the  contrivance 
was  deemed  by  ilr.  Elliot  one  that  would 
not  be  very  popular,  and  was  carried  no 
fiirther.    When    aware  of  Mr.  Wheat- 


stone's  discovery,  Mr.  Elliot  made  known 
the  result  of  his  previous  investigationB, 
without  any  intention  of  depriving  Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone  of  the  credit  which 
was  justly  due  to  him,  but  merely  as  a 
curious  piece  of  scientific  history. 

When  Mr.  Wheatstone  read  his  paper, 
and  exhibited  his  instrument,  before  the 
British  Association  at  Newcastle,  Sir  John 
Herschell  characterized  the  discovory  as 
^^one  of  the  most  curious  and  beautifiil 
for  its  simplicity  in  the  entire  range  of 
experimental  optics."  As  may  be  snp- 
posed,  a  discussion  of  great  interest  to<»: 
place,  in  which  Sir  David  Brewster  and 
Professor  Whewell  took  part.  Mr. 
Wheatstone,  in  his  paper,  endeavored  to 
explain  the  rationale  of  the  operation  of 
his  uistrument,  by  supposing  that  the  re- 
tina in  the  human  eve  was  possessed  ot 
the  power  of  forcing  mto  coafescenoe  jmc- 
tures  and  drawings  of  considerable  dis- 
similarity. In  this  opinion  he  was  joined 
by  Dr.  Whewell,  who  held,  that  in  nnit- 
ing  or  causing  to  coalesce  into  a  single 
resultant  impression  two  lines  of  unequal 
lengths,  the  retina  had  the  power  either 
of  contracting  the  longest,  or  lengthemng 
the  shortest — ^a  supposition  in  every  way 
extraordinary.  On  the  other  hand,  8ir 
David  Brewster  argued  that  the  attribut- 
ing of  such  power  to  the  retina  was  alto* 
gether  unnecessary,  as  the  most  sati^u)- 
tory  explanation  of  all  the  stereoscopic 
phenomena  was  obtained  by  the  law  of 
visible  direction.  Without  entering  upon 
the  interesting  but  somewhat  abstmse 
controversy  which  ensued  between  these 
philosophers,  we  may  state  that  the  view 
of  Sir  David  Brewster  then  stated  has 
been  fully  borne  out ;  and  the  law  of  visi- 
ble direction  is  almost  miiversally  allowed 
to  explain  the  striking  and  beaut&d  eflEeots 
which  are  produced  by  the  stereoscope. 
The  philosophy  of  the  stereoscope  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  most  able  phy- 
siologists and  metaphysicians — such  as 
Buccke,  Voldman,  Morer,  Tourtoal,  etc ; 
and  the  fact  is  now  established,  that  we 
have  the  impression  of  solidity  when  we 
look  at  properly  united  pictures  of  a  solid, 
because  we  see  precisely  what  we  would 
have  seen  if  we  had  looked  at  the  solid  it- 
self. 

The  origmal  instrument  of  Ptofisssor 
Wheatstone  consisted  of  two  jdane  mir- 
rors set  at  right  angles  to  each  other  upon 
the  middle  ot  a  board,  and  joined  togetner 
by  their^  common  edge.    The  geomeUioal 
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figares  or  drawings  are  placed  on  adjost- 
ing  supports  at  the  extremities  of  the 
board,  and  the  instrument  is  used  by  plac- 
ing the  face  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
mirrors,  when  the  reflected  images  are 
seen  one  by  each  eye.  By  a  slight  adjust- 
ment of  the  pannels  on  which  the  pictures 
are  placed,  the  images  can  be  made  to 
unite  or  coincide  at  the  intersection  of  the 
optic  axes,  and  so  produce  the  stereosco- 
pic effect.  The  figures  to  which  Profeissor 
Wheatstone  applied  his  instrument  were 
pairs  of  outline  representations  of  objects 
of  three  dimensions — such  as  a  cube,  a 
cone,  or  the  frustrum  of  a  square  pyramid. 
These  were  employed  without  shading  or 
coloring,  lest  it  might  have  been  imagined 
that  the  effect  was  in  any  way  dependent 
on  these  circumstances.  Photography  be- 
ing then  unable  to  supply  such  pictures  as 
were  requisite,  the  instrument  ot  the  learn- 
ed professor  never  attracted  much  notice. 
As  the  stereoscope  of  Professor  Wheat- 
stone  could  not  be  used  conveniently,  was 
&r  from  portable,  and  required  consideiv 
able  nicety  of  adjustment,  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster was  led,  in  1848,  to  construct  one  on 
an  essentially  different  principle,  viz.,  by 
refraction.  It  is  extremely  ample  in 
principle,  and  satis&ctory  in  its  perform- 
ance. It  has  been  called  by  its  distin- 
guished mventor  the  Lenticular  Stereo- 
scope, from  its  bein^  composed  of  a  con- 
vex lens  of  five  or  six  inches  focus,  such 
as  the  lens  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  which  is 
cut  through  the  middle,  and  mounted  in 
a  box,  with  the  thick  edges  outermost, 
and  two  and  a  half  inches  apart.  The 
operation  of  the  instrument,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  pictures  are  displaced, 
may  be  easily  illustrated  by  a  simple  ex- 
periment. If  such  semi-lenses  as  we  have 
described  be  held  by  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  each  hand,  and  we  look  through  them 
with  both  eyes  at  two  wafers  laid  upon  a 
piece  of  white  paper  about  two  and  a  half 
mches  apart,  two  kna^s  of  the  wafers 
will  be  seen;  by  tummg  either  of  the 
semi-lenses,  we  will  perceive  that  the 
image  of  the  wafer  opposite  to  it  is  dis- 
placed; by  continuing  to  turn,  we  per- 
ceive that  we  have  the  power  of  making 
the  two  images  advance  to,  or  retire  from 
each  other ;  and  can,  when  the  lenses  are 
in  a  certain  position,  make  the  one  image 
exactly  lie  upon  and  cover  the  image  of 
the  other.  When  this  result  is  accom- 
plished, it  will  be  found  that  the  two  diame- 
ters of  bisection  are  outermost,  which  is 


consequently  the  position  of  the  lenses  of 
the  stereoscope.  A  stereoscope,  it  is 
manifest,  therefore,  is  nothing  more  than 
an  instrument  whu^  enables  ns  to  squint 
without  effort  or  inconvenience,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  many,  by  a  little 
practice,  can  witness  the  stereoscopic  effect 
from  binocular  pictures,  simply  by  uniting 
them  with  their  eyes,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  squinting. 

The  form  which  has  been  given  to  the 
Lenticular  Stereoscope  by  its  distinguisjied 
inventor  is  exceedingly  simple  and  ele- 
gant, and  need  not  be  particularly  des- 
cribed, as  every  one  is  familiar  with  it.  It 
consists  of  a  pyramidal  box,  blackened  in- 
side, and  havmg  a  lid  or  door  in  one  of  its 
sides  for  the  admission  of  light  when  re- 
quired. The  lenses  are  mounted  in  short 
tubes,  which  are  fastened  in  the  top 
of  the  box,  and  can  be  slightly  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  to  suit  the  eyes 
of  different  observers.  The  tubes  can 
also  be  drawn  out,  or  pushed  in,  for  the 
adjustment  of  focus.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  box  there  is  «  groove,  into  which  the 
sides  containing  the  binocular  pictures  are 
placed.  The  flner  instruments  have  a 
transparent  bottom  for  viewing  slides  seen 
by  transmitted  light.  Stereoscopes  of  the 
form  described  are  now  made  in  prodi- 
gious numbers,  of  all  kinds  of  matenals-^ 
wood,  papier  mache,  brass,  tin-plate,  etc., 
and  may  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from 
half  a  crown  to  five  or  six  guineas. 

Sir  David  Brewster  has  invented  several 
other  stereoscopes,  which  are  of  consider- 
able practical  utility,  though  all  of  them 
are  inferior  to  that  described. 

1st.  The  Tubular  Reflecting  Stereo- 
scope, which  is  essentially  the  instrument 
of  Professor  Wheatstone,  with  small  met- 
allic specula  instead  of  the  large  glass 
mirrors  employed  by  the  professor. 

2d.  The  Single  Reflectmg  Stereoscope, 
adapted  only  for  symmetrical  figures,  in 
which  we  look  at  the  drawing  with  one 
eye,  and  at  its  inverted  image  reflected 
from  a  plane  mirror  with  the  other. 

dd.  The  Double  Reflecting  Stereo- 
scope, which  is  the  former  instrument  in 
a  duplex  form. 

4th.  The  Total  Reflection  Steri^scope, 
an  extremely  ingenious  instrument,  and 
possessed  of  valuable  properties,  since  by 
one  diagram  or  picture  of  a  solid,  the  otJier 
diagram  or  picture,  which  is  to  be  com- 
bined with  it,  is  created  by  total  reflection 
from  the  base  of  a  prism. 
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6th.  The  Single  Prism  Stereoscope,  in 
which  one  eye  looks  directly  at  the  pic- 
ture opposite  to  it,  while  the  other,  look- 
ing through  the  prism,  has  its  picture 
made  to  lap  upon  or  coalesce  with  the 
first,  and  to  produce  the  effect. 

As  wo  have  already  stated,  the  eyes 
themselves  fonn  a  stereoscope  to  those 
who  have  the  power  of  converging  their 
axes  to  points  nearer  than  the  objects  they 
contemplate,  or,  in  other  words,  of  squint- 
ing. It  is  obvious  that  by  applying  short 
telescopes  to  the  eyes,  and  converging 
their  axes  to  a  point  nearer  than  the  ob- 
jects surveyed,  a  stereoscope  is  produced. 
This  form  has  also  been  suggested  by  Sir 
David  Brewster.  The  telescopes  may  be 
made  either  with  convex  or  concave  eye- 
lenses,  and  need  not  exceed  a  couple  of 
inches  in  length.  Telescopic  Stereoscopes 
have  recently  been  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Bry- 
son.  Optician,  Edinburgh,  on  the  piinciple 
recommended  by  Sir  David,  in  an  exceed- 
ingly ingenious  and  useful  fonn.  The 
joint  by  which  the  telescopes  are  united, 
and  which  is  Mr.  Bryson's  invention,  can 
be  elongated  or  contracted  in  azimuth,  so 
as  to  suit  the  distance  between  the  eyes 
of  different  individuals,  and  it  can  at  the 
same  time  allow  the  axes  of  the  telescopes 
to  be  directed  to  any  point.  If  two  bi- 
nocular pictures  of  large  size  be  placed 
before  an  obsei'ver  at  the  distance  of  five 
or  six  feet,  and  be  surveyed  by  this  instru- 
ment, the  observer  requires  only  to  adjust 
the  axis  of  each  telescope  till  the  image  of 
tlie  one  picture  coincides  or  coales<!es  with 
that  of  the  other,  when  the  effect  is  com- 
plete. When  the  transparent  slides  now 
produced  are  placed  in  a  couple  of  magic 
lanterns,  and  immensely  magnified  on  a 
white  wall  or  screen,  and  then  miited  with 
the  telescopic  stereoscope,  the  effect,  we 
believe,  Ls  charming  beyond  all  description. 
So  exquisite  are  many  of  the  pictures,  that 
they  admit  of  being  magnified  at  least 
fifty  diameters,  and  when  united  with  this 
amplification  are,  we  are  told,  strikingly 
grand  and  beautiful.  We  liave  little 
doubt  of  this  instrument  coming  into  gen- 
eral use,  since  it  enables  us  to  unite  with 
ease  pictures  of  any  size.  The  only  other 
of  the  many  forms  invented  by  Sir  David 
Brewster  which  we  need  notice  is,  the 
Microscopic  Stereoscope,  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  inventor,  "  is  admirably  fit- 
ted for  its  application  to  small  and  micro- 
scopic objects,  and  may  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.''    It  is  simply  a  Lenticular  Ste- 


reoscope, the  lenses  of  which  are  of  very 
short  focus. 

Several  other  forms  of  the  stereoscope 
have  been  recommended,  which  are  not 
in  any  way  particularly  worthy  of  notice, 
as  they  are  all  modifications  oi  the  instru- 
ment of  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  possess 
no  advantage  either  in  form  or  arrange- 
ment over  that  which  he  at  first  produced. 
None  of  them  has  ever  come  into  general 
use,  while  the  original  instrument  has 
found  its  way  into  every  comer  of  the 
globe,  and  in  its  simple  elegance  of  form 
IS  already  stereotyped  on  the  human  mind. 

Since  the  invention  of  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, various  kinds  of  stereoscopes  have 
been  proposed  and  constructed.  Instead 
of  semi-lenses,  prisms  of  small  angle  have 
been  employed,  which  of  course  displace 
the  pictures.  This,  however,  can  hardly 
be  called  an  invention,  since  the  semi- 
lenses  of  Sir  David  are  nothing  else  than 
prisms,  which,  while  they  displace  the 
pictures,  at  the  same  time  magnify  then% 
— a  property  which  we  shall  see  to  be 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  perfection 
of  the  illusion  produced  by  the  instru- 
ment. 

A  gentleman  in  Dundee,  Mr.  £  Soott, 
has  recently  patented  an  instrument  which 
he  alleges  to  be  superior  in  its  perform- 
ance to  that  of  Sir  David  Brewster; 
but  how  it  can  possibly  bo  superior  is  a 
problem  we  must  leave  for  Mr.  Scott 
himself  to  solve,  as  the  two  instruments 
arc  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same. 
Instead  of  employing  semi-lenses  or  quadr 
rants,  IMr.  Scott  employs' two  entire  lenses 
of  two  inches  diameter,  which  have  their 
centers  placed  more  than  two  and  a  half 
inches  apart.  In  this  position  they  dia- 
})lace  the  pictures  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  the  semi-lenses  of  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, when  their  diameters  of  bisection 
are  outermost ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the 
employment  of  entire  lenses  serves  no 
other  purpose  than  to  increase  the  price 
of  the  instrument,  since  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  lens,  held  near  the  eye,  can  be 
seen  through  at  once.  Sir  David,  in  his 
instrument,  employs  only  the  portion  ne- 
cessary ;  Mr.  Scott  retains  the  unnecessary 
part,  and  calls  his  retention  of  it  a  new 
mvention !  By  employing  quadrants  of  a 
lens,  one  lens  can  make  two  complete 
stereoscopes  of  precisely  the  same  rocus, 
frequently  a  great  advantage  ;  while  Mr. 
Scott,  from  two  complete  lenses,  produces 
only  one  instrument. 
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Before  proceeding  to  point  out  the 
educational  and  artistic  applications  of 
the  stereoscope,  we  shall  give  a  very  brief 
and  popular  description  of  the  principle 
of  its  operation.  To  do  so,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  general  structure  of  the 
eye,  and  the  laws  of  vision  hj  which  we 
see  objects  in  the  position  which  they  oc- 
cupy. The  human  eye  is  an  organ  by 
which  a  small  but  perfect  picture  of  an 
external  object  is  formed  upon  its  inner 
posterior  surface,  which  picture  is  per- 
ceived by  the  mind  in  a  way  that  never 
has  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  ex- 
plained. All  visible  objects  radiate,  or 
throw  out  in  all  directions  particles  or 
rays  of  light,  by  means  of  which  we  see 
them  directly,  by  the  images  of  them 
formed  in  the  eye.  Now  it  has  been 
proved  by  acurate  experiments,  that  in 
whatever  direction  a  ray^  falls  upon  the 
retina,  it  gives  us  the  vision  of  the  point 
from  which  it  proceeded,  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  retina  at  the  point 
on  which  it  falls.  This  is  called  the  law 
of  visible  direction. 

Another  important  feict  connected  with 
the  theory  of  vision  is,  that  when  we  look 
at  an  object  we  can  only  see  one  point  of 
it  distinctly  at  any  instant,  namely,  when 
the  focus  of  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  the 
vision  of  that  point,  and  it^  image  is 
formed  on  the  pgint  of  distinct  vision  on 
the  retina.  But  although  we  can  only  see 
one  point  distinctly  at  any  given  instant, 
we  can,  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  obtain 
the  most  correct  knowledge  of  the  form 
and  color  of  an  object.  This  is  done  by 
the  eye  with  almost  infinite  rapidity  run- 
ning over  the  different  points  which  com- 
pose the  object,  and  conveying  a  clear  and 
definite  impression  of  each  to  the  mind. 
There  is  no  finer  proof  of  the  admirable 
mechanism  of  the  human  eye  than  this 
fact  which  we  have  stated.  So  admira- 
bly is  it  adjusted,  so  rapid  are  its  motions, 
that  it  runs  over  many  thousand  points  of 
an  object,  such  as  the  surface  of  a  shilling 
— ^has  a  distinct  motion  on  its  axis,  and 
movement  of  its  lens  for  each  point,  forms 
many  thousand  pictures  of  the  successive 
points  for  the  contemplation  of  the  mind, 
and  all  in  a  space,  of  time  so  short  that  it 
seems  instantaneous.  But  although  we 
see  with  one  eye  the  direction  in  which 
any  object  or  point  of  an  object  is  situated, 
we  do  not  see  its  position,  or  the  distance 
from  the  eye  at  which  it  is  placed.  In 
monocular  vision,  we  learn  from  experi- 


ence to  estimate  all  distances,  but  particu- 
larly great  ones,  by  various  means,  called 
the  criteria  of  distances — ^such  as  the  in- 
terposition of  different  objects,  the  varia- 
tion in  the  apparent  magnitude  of  known 
objects,  the  intensity  of  color,  the  distinct- 
ness of  outline,  etc.  It  is  only  with  both 
eyes  that  we  can  estimate,  with  accuracy, 
the  distance  of  objects  not  far  from  us. 
This  fact  maybe  proved  by  any  one  attempt- 
ing, with  one  eye  shut,  to  snuff  a  candle, 
when  the  odds  might  be  taken  as  ten  to 
one  against  his  doing  it.  If  a  small  point 
of  light  be  introduced  into  a  dark  room 
by  another  person,  we  have  no  correct 
conception  of  its  distance  from  us.  This 
fact  of  the  inability  of  one  eye  to  judge 
correctly*  C|f  distance,  enables  us  to  under- 
stand why  a  painting  or  a  photograph,  or 
any  representation  on  a  flat  surface,  is  best 
seen  with  one  eye.  In  the  painting,  dif- 
ferent parts  are  hitendcd  to  represent 
objects  at  different  distances ;  now,  as  the 
one  eye  can  not  judge  correctly  of  dis- 
tance, the  geometrical  perspective,  the 
chiaroscuro,  etc.,  give  a  beautiful  illusion, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  apparent  solidity, 
making  the  different  parts  seem  at  dis- 
tances. 

These  facts  connected  with  the  physi- 
ology of  vision  prepare  us  for  understand- 
ing how  the  beautiful  and  startling  effects 
of  the  stereoscope  are  produced.  We 
have,  in  treating  of  the  history  of  the 
stereoscope,  stated  what  every  one  must 
feel  to  be  true,  that,  in  the  binocular 
vision  of  objects,  each  eye  sees  a  different 
picture  of  the  same  object.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  we  do  not  see  objects  double  ? 
Simply  in  consequence  of  the  law  of  visi- 
ble direction.  The  axis  of  each  eye  is  di- 
rected to  the  same  point,  and  consequently 
the  image  formed  by  one  eye  exactly  lies 
upon,  and  covers  the  image  formed  by 
the  other,  and  hence  a  single  impression 
is  obtained.  The  following  illustration 
wiU  make  plain  this  important  optical  law. 
If  a  person,  seated  in  a  dark  room,  direct 
his  eyes  to  a  small  hole  in  the  window- 
shutter,  an  image  of  the  small  luminous 
aperture  will  be  formed  in  each  eye,  but 
only  one  hole  will  be  seen,  because  the 
axis  of  both  eyes  are  directed  to  the  same 
point,  namely,  the  hole ;  at  which  the 
lines  of  visible  direction  cross  each  other, 
and  at  which  the  image  formed  by  one 
eye  exactly  covers  the  image  formed  by 
the  other — giving  a  single  impression.  If 
the  axis  of  one  eye  be  sutered  by  pressing 
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the  eye-ball  with  the  finger,  immediately 
two  images  will  be  seen.  If  a  man  had  a 
thousand  eyes  instead  of  two,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  this  law,  although  a  thousand 
images  were  formed,  only  one  object 
could  be  seen.  Now,  when  with  both  eyes 
we  look  at  any  object — say  a  shilling — ^the 
axis  of  both  eyes  are  directed  to  a  point 
on  its  suriacc,  which  point  is  seen  singly, 
in  consequence  of  the  law  of  visible  direc- 
tion. Tiie  mind  liaving  examined  it,  the 
eyes  are  directed  to  another  and  another 
point,  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  till  the 
most  correct  impression  in  regard  to  the 
whole  surface  is  obtained.  The  most  im- 
portant advantage  which  we  derive  from 
the  use  of  both  eyes  is  to  enable  us,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  to  see  distance,  or  a  third 
dimension  in  space.  This  power  of  form- 
ing the  most  correct  ideas  of  distance  is 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  \dsion  with  one  eye, 
the  result  of  experience,  or  by  means  of 
the  criteria  referred  to,  but  is  unquestion- 
ably in  consequence  of  the  successive  coii- 
vergency  of  the  optic  axes  to  points  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  us. 

If,  therefore,  two  plane  pictures  of  a  solid 
object  are  prepared,  one  as  seen  by  the 
right  eye  and  the  other  as  seen  by  the 
left,  and  their  images  are  united,  or  made 
to  coalesce,  by  squinting,  or  by  the  stereo- 
scope ;  it  is  obvious  that  when  we  look  at 
them  with  both  eyes,  the  mind  surveys 
the  successive  points  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  it  would  have  done  if  with  both 
eyes  we  had  looked  at  the  solid  itself,  and 
consequently  the  most  perfect  idea  of  re- 
lief is  obtained. 

Every  one  who  has  looked  at  proper 
dissimilar  pictures  through  a  good  stereo- 
scope, must  have  been  struck  with  the 
perfection  of  the  illusion.  The  idea  of  a 
flat  surface  only  being  before  us  is  utterly 
annihilated,  every  object  is  felt  to  be  be- 
fore us  in  all  the  roundness  and  solidity 
of  nature  and  of  truth.  It  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  that  the  pictures  to  be 
combined  in  the  stereoscope  should  be 
perfect  in  tlieir  delineation,  and  properly 
oissimilar.  But  for  the  invention  of  pho- 
tography, these  desiderata  could  not  have 
been  obtained,  and  the  stereoscope  could 
never  have  been  of  great  practic^  value, 
smco  no  artist  could  have  produced  pic- 
tures sufficiently  perfect  to  produce  the 
wondrous  effect.  The  'simultaneous  in- 
vention of  photography  and  the  stereo- 
scope must,  therefore,  bo  regarded  as  a 
circumstance  in  the  highest  degree  for- 


tunate. Photography  having  now  reached 
a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  pictures 
possessed  of  the  greatest  beauty  can  now 
be  readily  produced  by  the  exquisite 
pencil  of  Nature  herself.  It  is,  however, 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  the  only 
method  by  which  absolutely  perfect  stereo- 
8co])ic  pictures  can  be  produced  has  not 
been  generally  adopted.  Photographio 
artists  have  sacrificed  every  thing  like 
truthfulness  and  accuracy  to  rapidity  of 
execution.  It  is  obvious  that  a  lens  of 
large  aperture  and  short  focus  wiU  im- 
print a  picture  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  a  lens  of  equal  focus  but  of  small 
aperture.  Now  artists  have  dung  perti- 
naciously to  the  employment  of  large 
lenses,  simply  on  account  of  their  rapidity, 
and  the  clearness  of  the  pictures  they  pro- 
duce, although  it  has  been  demonstrated 
again  and  again,  that  large  apertures  can 
not  possibly  give  accurate  representations 
of  "the  human  &ce  divine"  or  of  any 
thing  else.  Sir  David  Brewster  has  shown 
that  a  lens  of  three  inches  aperture  gives 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
dissimilar  pictures  of  a  sitter,  which  are  M 
huddled  and  jumbled  together  in  the 
monstrosity  which  it  produces.  When 
lenses  of  nine,  twelve,  and  thirteen  inches 
aperture  are  employed  in  photography, 
can  we  wonder  that  people  are  disap- 
pointed Tv4th  the  hideoiis  representations 
which  are  handed  them,  or  be  surprised 
at  the  numbers  of  photographio  fiuliircs 
wo  daily  witness  ?  Nature  points  out  to 
us  the  simple  rule  which,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  art,  ought  to  be  followed.  From 
infancy  we  have  seen  every  object  through 
an  aperture  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  the 
diameter  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  such 
ought  therefore  to  be  the  aperture  of  the 
lens  employed  in  taking  all  photographic 
pictures ;  for  this  plain  and  palpable  rea- 
son, that  if  we  employ  a  larger  aperture, 
it  produces  not  such  a  picture  as  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  see,  but  such  a  pic- 
ture as  we  would  have  seen  if  possessed 
of  a  monstrous  eye  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  lens  employed : 

**  Photography/^  says  Sir  David  Brewster, 
*^can  not  therefore  even  approximate  to  perfec- 
tion till  the  artist  works  with  a  camera  fur- 
nished with  a  single  quarter  of  an  inch  lens  of 
rock  crystal,  or,  what  experience  may  find  bet- 
ter, with  an  achromatic  lens  of  the  same  aper- 
ture. And  we  may  state  with  equal  confidence, 
that  the  photographer  who  has  the  stgacity  to 
perceive  the  defects  of  his  instrument^  the  hon* 
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esty  to  avow  li,  ftQd  the  skill  to  remedy  tiiem 
by  the  applicatiops  of  modem  science,  will  take 
a  place  as  high  in  photographic  portraiture  as  a 
Reynolds  or  a  Lawrence  in  the  sister  art" 

If  one  picture  be  imperfect  from  the 
oaose  we  have  stated,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  stereoscopic  union  of  two  such  pic- 
tures will  not  give  a  pleasing  or  natural 
result.  The  errors  can  only  be  increased 
by  the  coalescence  in  the  resultant  image. 
When,  however,  dissimilar  pictures  taken 
with  proper  lenses,  and  at  the  proper  angle, 
are  combined  in  a  good  instrument,  the 
effect  is  absolutely  wonderful.  The  illu^ 
sion  is  so  complete  that  the  observer  feels 
certain  that  he  is  not  looking  at  a  flat  sur- 
&ce,  but  at  a  living  man  or  an  actual 
scene,  in  which  the  different  dimensions 
in  space  are  given  with  inimitable  fidelity. 
A  smgle  glance  through  a  good  instru- 
ment at  a  picture  taken  as  we  have  de- 
sciibed,  will  disgust  him  eVer  after  with 
the  rubbish  wluch  is  common^  sold  as 
stereoscopic  slides,  and  which  are  filled 
with  all  manner  of  exaggerations. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  in 
the  production  of  stereoscopic  pictures  is 
taking  them  properly  dissimilar.  Here 
also  great  exaggeration  and  error  have 
crept  into  general  use,  from  a  desire  to 
produce  startling  effects.  Here  also  nar 
ture  has  given  us  the  rule  which  ought  to 
be  adopted.  The  separation  she  employs 
in  giving  the  solidity  and  relief  whidi  we 
witness  when  we  contemplate  the  objects 
around  us,  is  two  and  a  half  inches,  the 
distance  between  the  human  eyes.  Now  if 
we  want  to  reproduce  such  a  picture  when 
look  into  the  stereoscope,  as  we  would 
have  seen  had  we  stood  on  the  spat  where 
the  picture  was  taken,  we  must  employed 
such  a  separation  between  the  centers  of 
the  lenses.  It  is  obvious  that  any  separa- 
tion, greater  or  less,  will  produce  an  ex- 
aggeration, of  a  positive  or  negative  kind. 
By  increasing  the  sejparation,  the  relief  is 
exaggerated,  and  in  many  subjects  a 
startling  effect  is  produced ;  but  all  such 
exaggerations  are  utterly  inadmissible  in 
any  thins  like  art.  Some  artists  of  the 
higher  class  employ  a  separation  of  two 
and  a  half  inches  for  portraits,  or  objects 
taken  within  eight  or  ten  feet  distance, 
but  employ  a  greater  separation  for 
landscai^s,  and  ^l  distant  objects.  Al- 
though in  the  latter  case  the  error  is 
so  flight  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  better  to 


follow  rigidly  the  rule  which  nature  points 
out. 

The  instrument  by  which  the  best  stereo- 
scopic pictures  is  produced  is  the  Binocu- 
lar Camera  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  which 
consists  of  a  single  box,  with  lenses  of  the 
same  aperture  and  focus  jdaced  in  it,  at 
two  and  a  half  inches  apart ;  so  that  the 
pictures  are  taken  at  the  same  time  with 
the  same  intensity  of  lights  and  shadows, 
and  at  the  proper  angle  of  separation. 
To  secure  the  lenses  bemg  precisely  simi- 
lar, Sir  David  bisects  a  lens  of  rock  crystal 
or  a  small  achromatic,  and  having  cut  the 
semi-lenses  into  circles,  mounts  them  in 
the  camera  as  separate  lenses.  When 
^topped  down  to  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
aperture,  such  an  instrument  produces 
bmocular  pictures  in  which  the  most  rigid 
examination  can  not  discern  any  error. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  applica- 
tions of  the  stereoscope. 

There  are  few  philosophical  instruments 
which  are  calculated  to  be  of  greater 
practical  value  than  the  stereoscope,  or 
which  can  afford  a  purer  or  more  rational 
{Measure  to  the  mind.  The  telescope  and 
microscope  open  up  to  us  worlds  of  sur- 
passing grandeur  and  beauty,  the  one 
showing  us  the  boundlessness  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  other  mifolding  to  our 
view  the  infinite  richness  and  variety  of 
the  works  of  the  Creator.  But  these 
wonderful  instruments,  from  their  nature, 
as  well  as  from  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  their  construction,  can  afford  pleasure 
and  instruction  to  but  a  comparative  few. 
It  is  only  the  enthusiast  in  astronomy  who 
has  patience  to  watch  night  afler  night  in 
our  treacherous  climate,  and  who  has  be- 
sides a  first-rate  instrument  at  his  com- 
mand, who  can  hope  to  be  rewarded  with 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  wondrous 
celestial  phenomena.  And  it  is  only  the 
man  whose  wealth  enables  him  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  an  expensive  compound 
microscope,  or  who  can  afford  to  purchase 
diamond  or  sapphire  lenses,  who  can  suc- 
cessfully prosecute  researches  into  the 
domains  of  the  microscope.  The  stereo- 
scope, however,  is  an  instrument  which 
any  person  of  moderate  mechanical  skill 
can  construct  for  himself  in  a  few  hours, 
or  which  can  be  purchased  for  a  few 
shillings,  and  whicn,  in  its  rudest  and 
simplest  form,  will  perform  almost  as  well 
as  the  most  beautifril  and  finished  instru- 
ment which  art  can  produce,  or  luxury 
demand.     From  this  ouxumstance  it  is  an 
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instrament  calculated  to  afford  instruction 
and  delight  to  all  classes. 

The  peasant  in  his  humble  cottage,  who 
has  heard  of  the  wondrous  monuments  of 
antiquity,  and  whose  mind  soars  above 
his  condition,  but  who,  by  stem  necessity, 
is  chained  to  the  soil  on  which  he  was 
born,  can  by  the  savings  of  a  few  days, 
through  the  wonderful  power  of  this  little 
instrument,  cause  the  monuments  of 
Egypt,  and  Assyria,  and  Greece,  and 
Rome,  as  well  as  the  labors  of  the  most 
eminent  sculptors  from  Praxiteles  to  Ca- 
nova,  to  stand  before  him,  and  can  drink 
into  his  soul  the  feeling  and  the  beauty 
which  they  so  eminently  express.  Though 
his  life  may  have  been  spent  in  a  dreary 
morass,  or  on  the  side  of  a  lonely  hill,  the 
richest  combinations  of  wood  and  water, 
and  mountain,  and  sky,  scenes  of  surpass- 
ing beauty  in  his  own  or  in  other  lands, 
which  he  can  never  hope  to  see,  can  be 
made  to  pass  before  him,  instilling  into 
his  mind  the  most  glowing  conceptions  of 
the  beneficence  and  power  of  the  Creator 
of  all  things.  The  peer  in  his  elegant 
saloons,  and  surrounded  by  every  luxury, 
can  recall  the  impressions  he  received, 
when,  in  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  early 
manhood,  he  wandered  to  other  lands  in 
search  of  instruction  and  pleasure.  The 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  classic  ruins  of  Italy, 
and  Greece,  and  Egypt,  may  successfully 
arise  before  his  view  with  little  less  than 
their  former  truthfulness  and  reality.  The 
poor  student,  bom  with  a  feeling  tor  art, 
but  who,  like  many  before  him,  had  to 
endure  the  greatest  privations,  and  strug- 
gle with  the  greatest  difficulties  ere  he 
could  command  the  means  to  study  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  the  study  of 
which  he  felt  to  be  indispensable  to  his 
success,  can  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  by 
the  creations  of  the  stereoscope,  have  his 
taste  corrected,  his  feeling  for  art  refined, 
and  can  hope,  by  diligence  and  study,  to 
arrive  far  more  speedily  at  success  in  his 
profession.  The  classical  student,  too, 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  literature  of  Greece  or  Rome,  but 
whose  circumstances  utterly  preclude  the 
idea  of  his  ever  visiting  the  scenes  amid 
which  the  men  whose  works  he  studies 
thought  and  spake,  can  gaze  in  his  study 
on  the  Forum  or  the  Acropolis ;  he  can 
raise  up,  as  if  by  a  magician's  power,  the 
very  localities  in  which  Demosthenes 
thundered  and  Plato  taught.  Their  lan- 
guage will    consequently   acquire    fresh 


force,  and  their  metaphom  greater  beaa- 
ty.  His  philological  difficmties  will  di- 
minish, critical  perplexities  will  become 
fewer,  and  fresh  interest  and  zest  in  his 
studies  will  be  acquired. 

Although  the  stereoscope  is  only  a  new 
instrument,  having  been  invented  some 
nineteen  years  ago,  and  although  it  has  as 
yet  been  applied  to  but  few  practical  pur- 
poses, it  requires  a  very  limited  know- 
ledge of  its  capabilities,  and  still  less  imar 
gination,  to  foresee  the  many  practical 
purposes  to  which  it  will  speedily  be  ap- 
plied. As  an  educational  instrument,  we 
conceive  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overstate 
its  advantages.  The  intelligent  teacher 
who  aims  at  something  more  than  impart- 
ing to  his  pupils  a  dry  detail  of  &cts,  who 
mi^cs  it  his  endeavor  to  educate  the  mind 
and  develop  the  affections  of  his  interest* 
ing  charge,  will  at  once  feel  that  by  this 
instrument  he  can  not*  only  afford  high 
gratification,  but,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
vey instruction  which  no  description,  how* 
ever  elaborate  or  eloquent,  could  impart. 
Let  us  suppose  such  a  teacher  to  be  read- 
ing with  his  pupils  Livy's  beantifid  de- 
scription of  the  battle  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Carthagenians  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lake  Thrasymene ;  should  he,  by 
the  stereoscope  in  any  of  its  forms,  cause 
that  beautiful  spot,  still  unchanged  in  its 
grand  features,  to  stand  out  before  them 
in  all  its  headlands  and  bays,  and  with  its 
charming  perspectives;  could  he  point 
out  the  spot  where  the  Carthagenians  lay 
concealed  among  the  rocks  and  crevices, 
and  whence  they  at  length  rushed  with 
resistless  force  upon  the  surprised  legions, 
hurling  them  into  the  deep  and  sollen 
lake,  the  scene  of  that  momentous  battle, 
having  been  actually  witnessed,  wonld 
never  be  forgotten.  It  would  ever  arise 
clearly  and  tangibly  before  the  mental 
view,  suggesting  the  touching  and  beau- 
tiful words  in  which  the  aocom]dished  his- 
torian relates  the  disgrace  of  ms  country. 
Every  scene  interesting  in  the  history  of 
our  own  or  of  other  countries  could  be 
made  to  arise  in  all  the  vividness  of  reali- 
ty before  the  young  and  ingenuoos  mind, 
indelibly  fixing  on  the  memory  the  inci- 
dents with  which  they  are  associated,  and 
imparting  impressions  of  the  most  correct 
and  truthful  nature.  Every  one  interest- 
ed in  the  education  of  youth  must,  when 
visiting  educational  establishments  of  no 
mean  pretensions,  have  been  sorry  to  wit- 
ness the  miserable  daubs,  or  rather  the 
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gross  cariooiiir^  of  nature,  which  are  43as- 
pended  arotmd  their  walls,  for  the  osten- 
sible purpose  ofimparting  instruction  in 
astronomy,  zoology,  or  botany.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  planet  Jupiter  re- 
presented as  a  large  globe,  painted  blue 
with  red  belts.  The  various  races  of  the 
animal  kingdom  are  represented  in  colors 
which  nature  never  gave  them,  and  with 
limbs  so  proportioned  and  arranged,  that 
their  names  under  them  are  indispensably 
necessary,  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  crea- 
tures they  are  intended  to  represent. 
Now  such  pictures,  instead  of  doing  good, 
are  positively  detrimental,  for  their  con- 
stant exhibition  before  the  young  and 
sensitive  mind  impresses  upon  it  errone- 
ous and  ridiculous  ideas,  which  man^ 
years  of  experience,  and  many  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  the  living  reality,  can  scarce^ 
ly  efface.  Pictures  adapted  for  the  stereo- 
scope, painted  by  the  solar  ray  with  in- 
conceivable delicacy  and  fidelity,  can  be 
taken  &om  the  living  plants  and  animals, 
which,  when  combined  by  the  stereo- 
scope, would  make  them  stand  out  before 
the  pupils  as  if  alive,  and  with  the  most 
correct  proportion  and  perspective  of 
every  part.  The  graceful  and  beautiful 
curves  of  nature,  portrayed  by  her  own 
exquisite  hand,  would  convey  not  only 
deep  and  abiding  impressions,  but  would 
awaken  becoming  emotions  of  wonder 
and  adoration  for  the  Divine  architect. 
A  portfolio  containing  illustrations  of  bot- 
any, zoology,  and  geology  could  be  fur- 
nished (and  we  have  no  doubt  will  speed- 
ily be  Inmished)  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense,  which  would  be  of  immense 
practical  value  in  our  educational  estab- 
lishments. 

There  is  one  class  of  schools — schools 
of  design — recently  established  in  this 
country,  which  have  already  exerted  a 
sensible  influence  on  our  arts  and  manu- 
factures, and  which  are  destined  to  exert 
a  yet  greater  in  refining  the  national  taste, 
by  surrounding  us  with  beautiful  forms, 
not  only  in  works  of  art,  but  even  in  the 
most  ordinary  domestic  implements,  in 
which  it  is  evident  the  stereoscope  is  of 
the  greatest  value,  and  must  lead  to  a 
new  and  improved  method  of  tuition.  In 
such  schools  of  design  the  taste  of  the 
student  is  cultivated,  and  a  correct  feel- 
ing for  art  is  endeavored  to  be  instilled, 
by  his  copying  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  desism  in  ancient  and  in  mo- 


mentary difficulties,  and  having  acquired 
a  correct  taste,  the  student  is  required  to 
express,  by  various  forms  and  combina- 
tions, those  ideas  of  simplicity  or  beauty 
which  his  mind  can  conceive.  To  secure 
the  objects  which  such  excellent  institu- 
tions are  designed  to  gain,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  student  be  furnished  with  models 
of  the  highest  excellence,  but  these  to  a 
limited  extent  only  can  be  placed  at  his 
disposal.  He  can  not  visit  Greece  or  Ita- 
ly, he  can  not  enter  the  halls  and  galler- 
ies of  our  nobles,  or  visit  the  various 
museums  in  which  many  valuable  speci- 
mens are  to  be  found.  He  must  be  con- 
tent with  drawings  and  modelings,  many 
of  them  of  great  excellence,  but  necessa- 
rily inferior  to  the  originals.  The  stereo- 
scope is  eminently  qualified  to  supply 
what  is  wanted  in  such  institutions.  By 
it,  and  at  a  comparatively  trivial  expense, 
the  finest  works  of  art  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  can  be  accumulated  in  each  of 
these  institutions,  not  indeed  in  their  ac- 
tuality, but  in  a  manner  of  &r  greater 
practical  utility  than  if  the  richest  trea- 
sures of  art  were  assembled  in  one  school. 
The  student  can  study,  with  perfect  lei- 
sure and  convenience,  the  reahties  stand- 
ing out  before  him  in  all  their  perfection 
and  beauty.  The  temple,  the  statue,  the 
landscape,  can  be  studied,  not  from  the 
drawings  of  masters  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence, but  from  the  infinitely  perfect 
drawings  of  Nature  herself;  made,  when 
combined  by  the  stereoscope,  to  stand 
out  in  the  most  perfect  relief  and  per- 
spective in  every  part.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  a  single  portfolio  could,  at  a  small 
expense,  be  filled  with  stereoscopic  slides, 
which  would  be  of  equal,  or  rather  of 
greater,  value  to  the  student  of  such  in- 
stitutions, than  a  collection  of  works  of 
aft  which  it  would  require  miUions  to 
purchase,  and  the  largest  building  m  ex- 
istence  to  contam. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  of  the 
stereoscope  to  the  student  of  art  is,  the 
property  it  possesses  of  presenting  for  his 
study  a  more  perfect  image  in  ail  its 
roundness,  and  solidity,  and  detail,  than 
he  could  witness  though  the  original  ob- 
ject were  before  him.  This  property  of 
the  instrument  is  one  of  its  greatest  excel- 
lences, and  can  be  taken  advantage  of  for 
the  minute  and  careful  study  of  objects 
which,  from  their  nature  6t  position,  are  in- 
accessible.   It  is  calculated  to  bring  to 


dem  times.      Hating  conquered  the  ele-   light  beauties  which,  though  they  exist, 
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have  never  been  seen.  Statnes,  orna- 
mental friezes,  with  many  kinds  of  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  elevated  to  an  im- 
mense height  from  the  ground,  and  which 
could  only  be  studied  by  the  erection  of 
scaffolding,  are  brought  in  all  their  per- 
fection before  the  eye  of  the  artist.  A 
number  of  views  of  the  Sydenham  Palace 
have  been  published,  in  which,  though 
but  about  two  and  a  half  inches  square,  the 
vast  extent  of  the  building,  every  column, 
girder,  and  article  exhibited,  can  be  seen 
standing  out  in  its  place,  and  with  as  per- 
fect solidity  and  distinctness  as  does  the 
palace  itself,  and  the  object  it  contains. 
It  seems  no  picture  wliich  we  contemplate, 
but  a  model,  inimitable  in  its  wonderful 
accuracy  and  coniprehensiveness  of  detail. 
This  wonderfiil  eflfect  is  owing  to  the  fiict, 
that  instead  of  seeing  the  object  itself^  wo 
see  a  miniature  model  of  it  brought  close 
to  the  eyes — ^a  model  not  only  perfect  in 
every  detail,  but  every  part  of  which  is 
brought  within  the  distance  influenced  by 
the  angle  of  the  eyes — so  that  the  images 
surveyed  actually  surpasses  the  reality. 
Hitherto,  colossal  works  of  art  could  only 
be  represented — ^first,  at  such  a  distance  as 
enabled  the  eye  to  embrace  the  whole  ob- 
ject, and  discover  its  proportions;  and 
then  by  studying  the  component  parts  at 
such  a  distance  as  that  they  could  be  dis- 
tinctly observed.  If  the  artist  desired  to 
study  the  great  Egyptian  Temple  at  Den- 
derah,  or  the  Parthenon,  or  the  "winged- 
buUs  from  Nineveh,  he  had  to  retire  to 
such  a  distance  as  enabled  him  to  see  the 
great  outline — the  proportions  of  the 
whole — a  distance  which  rendered  the 
minuter  parts  of  the  edifice,  or  of  the 
statue,  hivisible.  After  making  his  draw- 
ings afar  off,  he  had  to  approach  to  such 
a  distance  as  rendered  visible  the  larger 
ornaments,  and  make  his  drawings  at  this 
point  also.  He  required  to  approach  still 
nearer,  that  the  inscription  or  figures, 
with  the  delicate  carvings,  might  be  seen 
and  re[)resented.  After  these  frequent 
drawhigs,  lie  had  to  content  himself  with 
one  or  two  examples  of  the  multi&rious 
details.  Such  drawings,  even  although 
taken  by  the  most  accomplished  artists, 
and  even  although  we  could  suppose  them 
perfect,  (which  they  are  not,)  do  not  con- 
tain all  that  is  required  for  the  perfect 
study  of  such  worlcs;  for  they  do  not 
show  the  relation  that  subsists  between 
the  ornamental  parts  and  the  whole. 
They  are  merely  pictures  at  different  dis- 


tances, at  no  one  of  which  a  perfect  Tiew 
of  the  object  can  be  obtained ;  whereas, 
by  the  coalescence  of  the  images  from 
properly-taken  stereoscopic  pictures^  a 
more  perfect  image  is  formed  for  the  mind 
to  contemplate,  than  can  be  witnessed  by 
the  eye  at  any  given  point.  It  is  firom 
this  circumstance  that  the  Fepresentation 
of  an  object  in  the  stereoscope  must  al« 
ways  be  superior  to  the  most  exqainte 
calotype  picture  which  can  be  obtained. 
The  calotype  is  a  picture  of  the  object  as 
seen  by  one  eye  from  the  point  where  it 
is  taken ;  whereas,  the  stereoscopic  {Hc> 
ture  is  as  if  it  had  been  seen  by  two  eyes 
considerably  separated  from  each  other. 
It  must,  therefore,  exhibit  a  greater  nam- 
ber  of  parts  of  the  object,  be  possessed  of 
superior  brightness,  and  show  the  propor- 
tions with  greater  beauty  and  fidelity. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  domain  of  art 
that  the  highest  advantages  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  stereoscope.  In  literature 
also  it  may  be  expected  to  be  of  high 
practical  value.  The  student  of  antiqui- 
ties can  obtain  the  most  perfect  represent- 
ations of  the  various  monumental  inscrip- 
tions of  his  own  or  other  countries,  and  can 
study  them  at  leisure.  It  may  be  said  that 
such  representations  can  be  obtained  by 
photographic  pictures,  and  that  stereoscop- 
ic pictures  are  not  necessary.  Bat  photo- 
graphic pictures,  however  excellent,  are 
utterly  inadequate  in  many  cases  to  ena- 
ble the  archaeologist  to  prosecute  his  re- 
searches. Suppose  the  subject  of  his  in- 
vestigations should  be  the  monumental 
stones  of  the  earliest  Christian  epoch, 
which  are  found  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Scotland,  in  which  the  s3rmbols  and  in- 
scriptions are  frequently  so  much  efikoed 
by  the  action  of  the  elements  on  the  soft 
}>orous  stone  of  that  part  of  the  country; 
a  photographic  picture,  however  shaurp 
and  clear,  could  not  serve  the  students 
end,  because  the  elevations  and  depres- 
sions are  so  small,  that  the  picture  woidd 
not  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
guide  the  mind  to  a  correct  idea  of  the 
fonns  and  symbols  portrayed.  Berades, 
the  figures  are  reversed,  a  oircamstanee 
which  might  lead  the  student  (if  no  pho- 
tographer) astray.  In  the  stereoscope, 
the  object  stands  out  before  the  observer 
in  all  its  actuality ;  he  sees  it  as  dbtinctlj 
as  if  the  real  stone  were  before  him. 
Every  elevation  and  depression,  however 
slight,  is  given  with  perfect  truth,  and  he 
can  trace  the  various  forms,  and  adopt 
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his  conclusions  in  regard  to  them,  with 
the  most  perfect  confidence  that  he  can 
not  possibly  be  deceived  by  any  appear- 
ances occasioned  by  the  light  idling  in  a 
particular  direction,  which  assurance  he 
could  not  possess  by  looking  at  a  photo- 
graphic picture,  however  excellent.  Had 
the  French  consul,  who  found  the  first 
Assyrian  monument  in  the  mound  of 
Kouyinjik,  been  possessed  of  a  Binocular 
camera,  and  had  ho  taken  pictures  of  the 
interesting  slab,  which  with  immense  la- 
bor he  had  dug  from  the  rubbi^  in  which 
it  had  lain  for  ages,  that  memorial  of  a 
mighty  people  might  have  been  preserved 
for  ever,  and  its  inscriptions  might  have 
been  read  by  our  future  scholars.  As  it 
was,  he  could  only  make  a  rude  drawing 
of  little  practical  value,  and  then  witness 
with  regret  its  rapid  dissolution.  The 
slab,  consisting  of  time  which  had  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  absorbed 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  quick- 
ly crumbled  to  pieces.  Layard,  in  his 
most  interesting  researches,  could  also 
have  preserved  many  beautiful  specimens 
of  Assyrian  art,  which,  being  multiplied 
and  scattered  over  Europe,  would  nave 
been  more  eflfectually  preserved  than 
though  the  originals  could  have  been  sent 
to  our  National  Museum.  Some  of  those 
which  have,  alasl  perished  for  ever, 
might,  like  the  Rosetta-stone,  have  given 
some  scholar  the  key  to  the  whole.  The 
multitudinous  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  the 
inscriptions  in  the  fiving  rock  in  the  Wa- 
dies  of  Arabia,  and  the  strange  cuneiform 
characters  of  Babylon  and  Nmeveh,  with 
all  the  treasures  of  their  art,  might  be 
])reserved  from  the  injuries  of  time,  and 
t'rom  the  ravages  of  barbarous  men,  and 
could  be  simultaneously  studied  by  the 
learned  throughout  the  world. 

By  the  stereoscope  we  have  preserved 
to  us  (and  probably  for  ever)  one  great 
fact,  which,  having  existed,  has  passed 
away — the  Crystal  Falace  of  1^851.  It  is 
preserved  to  us  by  the  Stereoscope  in  a 
much  more  perfect  form  than  by  the 
beautiful  drawings  which  were  made  at 
the  time  by  our  artists ;  for,  as  a  whole, 
or  in  its  different  parts,  it  is  seen  to  stand 
out  before  us  almost  as  vividly  and  truth- 
fully as  when,  with  all  the  world,  we  has- 
tened to  contemplate  it ;  so  that  by  the 
wonderful  power  which,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  lies  concealed  in  these  stereoscopic 
slides,  our  descendants  in  the  next,  and 
in  succeeding  centuries,  will  receive  al- 


most the  same  impression  as  we  did,  when 
gaadng  on  its  wonders.  In  1861,  the 
stereoscope  was  a  new  instrument,  its 
wonderful  properties  were  not  fully  under- 
stood or  appreciated,  and  the  slides  which 
were  then  produced  were  not  such  as  could 
be  made  now.  The  still  greater  Crystal 
Palace  which  has  arisen  mm  the  ruins  of 
the  former  has  been  taken  by  skillful  ar- 
tists; and  their  pictures,  when  seen  in 
the  stereoscope,  cause  those  who  witness 
them  to  hold  up  their  hands  in  wonder 
and  amazement,  and  to  give  utterance  to 
expressions  of  surprise  and  delight.  Af- 
ter it,  too,  like  all  earthly  things,  has 
passed  away,  it  will  exist  in  these  pictures 
for  the  gratification  and  instruction  of 
future  ages. 

To  the  physical  sciences,  the  stereoscope 
has  already  made  many  valuable  contri- 
butions. By  it  the  architect  can  superin- 
tend the  progress  of  an  edifice,  seated  in 
his  office,  and  give  directions  to  his  work- 
men, though  hundreds  of  miles  from  them. 
The  geologist  can  obtain  the  most  perfect 
idea  of  the  position  of  the  strata,  and 
other  circumstances,  in  which  any  inter- 
esting relic  of  a  former  world  has  been 
found.  The  botanist  can  obtain  the  most 
correct  conceptions  of  some  rare  or  curi- 
ous plant  foimd  in  some  distant  countiy. 
And  the  geographer, 

"  Without  the  danger  and  fatigues  of  travel, 
can  scan  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  globe, 
not  in  the  fantastic  or  deceitful  images  of  a  hur- 
ried pencil,  but  in  the  very  picture  which 
would  have  been  formed  on  his  own  retina  were 
he  magically  transported  to  the  scene.  The  gi- 
gantic outlme  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Andes 
will  stand  self-depicted  before  him ;  the  Niagara 
will  pour  out  before  him  in  panoramic  grandeur 
her  mighty  cataract  of  waters ;  while  the  flam- 
ing volcano  will  toss  into  the  air  before  him  her 
clouds  of  dust  and  her  blazing  fragments.** 

In  the  domestic  circle,  how  much 
pleasure  is  this  beautiful  and  wonder- 
ful instrument  calculated  to  afford  I  The 
father,  whose  thoughts  often  turn  to  his 
darling  boy,  the  pillar  of  his  house  and 
the  inheritor  of  his  name,  and  who, 
prompted  by  the  calls  of  duty  and  of  pa- 
triotism,'has  gone  forth  as  tne  defender 
of  his  country's  liberty,  can  see  the  loved 
object  of  his  affections  as  when  he  stood 
before  him  in  the  fullness  of  his  youthful 
beauty  and  strength.  The  mother  can 
gaze  upon  the  image  of  her  lovely  daugh- 
ter, as  she  was  wont  to  stand  before  her 
in  aU  tbe  charms  of  opening  womuihood. 
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ere  disease,  like  "  a  worm  i'  the  bud,"  had 
preyed  on  the  dimpled  cheek,  and  death 
entered  her  dwelling,  and  robbed  her  of 
her  earthly  treasure.  The  dutiful  son  can 
gaze  with  a  feeling  of  holy  awe  upon  the 
lather,  sitting  before  him  as  when  alive,  in 
the  mellow  beauty  of  ripening  age ;  and  as 
he  gazes  upon  the  well-remembered  fea- 
tures, and  recollections  come  thronging 
upon  his  mind,  he  will  lay  down  the  instru- 
ment, feeling,  perliaps,  that  the  lessons  of 
piety,  instilled  by  the  beloved  lips,  have 
been  more  deeply  impressed  upon  his 
heart.  By  its  instrumentality,  a  father  or 
brother  in  India  can  know  the  changes 
which  time  is  making  on  the  circle  at 
home,  and  as  he  looks  on  the  loved  ones, 
he  can  feel  the  ties,  which  time  and  dis- 
tance were  relaxing  become  stronger. 

In  the  social  circle,  how  delightfiil,  how 
rational,  the  amusement  which  the  stereo- 
scope can  aftbrd !  How  different  from  the 
shitls  which  are  often  resorted  to  for  kill- 
ing time  I     The  grandest  productions  of 
nature  and  art  can  be  exhibited  by  the 
intelligent  host  to  his  wondering  guests, ; 
imparting,  at  the  same  time,  valuable  in- ' 
struction,  and  elevated  and  exquisite  plea-  i 
sure.    He  can  show  them  | 

"  The  hallowed  remains  which  faith  has  con- 1 
secratcd  in  the  land  of  Palestine,  the  scene  . 
of  our  Saviours  youth,  and  pilgrimage,  and  | 
miracles — the  endeared  spots  where  He  drew 


His  first  and  His  latest  breath.  TheJiills  and 
valleys  of  the  Holy  City — the  giant  flanks  of 
Horeb,  and  the  awe-inspiring  peaks  of  Mount  Si- 
nai, he  can  display  to  the  Christianas  eye  in  the 
deep  lines  of  truUi,  and  they  will  appeal  to  his 
heart  with  all  the  powerful  associations  of  an 
immortal  interest  With  feelings  more  subdued 
will  the  antiquaryi  and  the  architect  study  the 
fragments  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Grecian,  and 
Roman  grandeur — the  pyramids,  the  temples, 
the  aqueducts,  and  the  ooelisks  of  former  ages. 
Every  stone,  every  inscription,  will  exhibit  to 
them  its  outiine  and  its  story.  The  gray  moes 
will  lift  its  hoary  frond,  and  the  fading  hiero- 
glyphics will  utter  their  faltering  voice,  and  tell 
their  mysterious  tale.  The  fields  of  ancient 
and  of  modem  warfare  will  unfold  themselves 
to  the  soldier's  eye  in  faithful  perspective  and 
unerring  outline;  while,  in  his  &ncy,  reani- 
mated squadrons  will  again  form  on  the  plains 
of  Marathon,  and  occupy  the  gorge  of  Ther- 
mopylaj." 

The  instrument  we  have  thus  briefly 
described,  and  the  applications  of  whum 
are  just  beginning  t6  oe  understoodi,  has 
added  not  a  little  to  the  already  world- 
wide fame  of  Sir  David  Brewster.  We 
trust  that  it  is  not  the  last  he  will  give  to 
the  world,  but  that  his  mind,  which  still 
retains  all  the  vigor  and  buoyancy  of 
his  early  youth,  will  ctiscover  many 
others,  which  will  condnce,  like  all  the 
labors  of  his  active  life,  to  increase  the 
civilization  and  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
raen. 


From  tho  LeLsnro  Ilour. 
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While  the  gentlemen  of  England  sit  at 
rase  in  their  homes,  repose  on  downy  beds, 
or  move  about  in  luxurious  style  ujion  the 
rail  —  passing  rapidly  over  streams, 
marshes,  and  moors,  'i^'ithout  inconveni- 
ence— compassing  hill  and  valley  with  no 
perceptible  change  of  level,  there  arc  fel- 
low-countrymen, gentlemen  by  birth  and 
education,  who  have  none  of  these  accom- 


modations for  stationary  life  and  transit* 
No  home  is  known  for  months  together, 
sometimes  for  years ;  and  no  facilities  for 
locomotion  are  enjoyed  beyond  their  own 
feet,  with  now  and  then  a  canoe,  an  oft- 
jaded  steed,  or  a  bullock-wagon,  though 
immense  distances  are  accomplished,  over 
plains  of  uutracked  sand,  or  through  wilds 
savage  in  appearance,  difficult  in  reality. 
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and  dangerous  from  their  brute  or  hnman 
inhabitants.  Allusion  is  of  coarse  made 
to  those  who  are  out  on  exploring  tours 
in  various  countries  beyond  the  bounds  of 
cultivated  society — some  actuated  by  the 
love  of  enterprise,  others  by  that  of  science, 
and  others  inspired  with  the  noble  ambi- 
tion of  becommg  the  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion and  religion  to  barbarian  races.  One 
of  the  most  adventurous,  meritorious,  and 
successful  of  the  latter  class  is  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  the  scene  of  whose 
joumeyings — Africa — ^has  so  long  excited 
the  curiosity  of  Europeans,  invited  at- 
tempts at  exploration,  and  still  remains 
with  a  vast  extent  of  its  area  which  can 
only  be  represented  by  a  vacant  space 
upon  our  maps.  We  have  hitherto  inten- 
tionally reframed  from  reference  to  his  re- 
markable enterprise,  the  importance  of 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-esti- 
mate, deeming  a  sober  and  comprehensive 
examination  of  it  preferable  to  a  hurried 
notice. 

The  great  continent  beyond  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  very  existence  of 
which  was  not  known  to  the  civilized 
world  four  centuries  ago,  has  been  tra- 
versed from  the  icy  borders  of  the  Polar 
Ocean  to  the  volcanic  cones  of  the  Land 
of  Fire ;  and  from  the  range  of  the  buffalo 
on  the  grassy  prairies  of  the  Missouri,  to 
the  realm  of  the  condor  on  the  snow-clad 
head  of  Chimborazo.  But  Africa — so 
comparatively  contiguous — so  grand  in 
history,  with  a  name  which  has  been 
stamped  for  ages  upon  its  page — ^the  cra- 
dle of  the  Jewish  legislator,  and  the  asy- 
lum of  the  infant  Saviour — ^the  scene  of 
Greek  and  Roman  prowess  under  an  Alex- 
ander, a  Scipio,  and  a  Caesar — the  prime 
emporium  of  oriental  commerce  after  the 
fall  of  Tyre,  and  the  great  repository  of 
literature  under  the  Ptolemies — is  still  in 
its  interior  regions  beyond  the  bounds  of 
geographical  knowledge,  a  land  of  mys- 
tery to  the  white  man,  with  millions  of 
square  miles  of  territory  which  his  foot 
has  never  pressed,  nor  his  eye  seen. 

It  is  curious  to  connect  this  ignorance 
of  the  near  and  approachable,  with  our 
knowledge  of  the  distant  and  inaccessible. 
Though  separated  from  the  lunar  world 
by  a  vast  extent  of  celestial  spaoe  which 
mortals  can  never  pass,  reliable  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  respecting  the  con- 
tour and  sceneryof  the  far-away  orb.  We 
are  certain  that  it  is  not  a  steppe-like  re- 
gion, but  diversified  with  mountains,  crags, 
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plains,  ffullies,  and  abysses — ^that  stupen- 
dous heights  rise  with  the  abruptness  of 
vertical  walls,  and  stretch  away  in  im- 
mense curvilmear  chains  upon  its  surfece. 
We  are  even  approximately  acquainted 
with  the  diameter  of  the  circular  inclo- 
sures,  the  altitude  of  the  bounding  ram- 
parts, can  follow  the  tapering  elongation 
of  their  shadows,  and  mark  the  simlight 
resting  upon  the  towering  peaks,  while 
the  valleys  at  their  base  are  immersed  in 
the  gloom  of  sunset.  But  though  thus 
famiUar  with  definite  features  in  the  re- 
mote and  unapproachable  domains  of  na- 
ture, we  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
physiognomy  of  an  intertropical  portion 
of  our  Home-Earth — whether  it  spreads 
out  as  a  sandy  desert  and  stony  plain, 
abandoned  to  the  ostrich  aiid  the  simoon, 
or  has  grand  elevations  mingling  with  the , 
clouds,  skirted  with  lovely  valleys,  flow- 
ing waters,  and  luxuriant  forests.  The 
case  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  our  own 
ships  have  sailed  along  the  shores  of  the 
mysterious  region  for  three  hundred  years, 
while  a  portion  of  the  northern  coast-line 
is  daily  overlooked  by  a  British  garrison 
on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  strips  of 
land  in  the  west  and  south  have  long 
formed  a  part  of  our  colonial  empire. 

Attempts  have  not  been  wanting  to 
solve  the  problem  of  Central  Africa ;  and 
the  solution  approaches.  They  revive 
painftd  reminiscences — ^the  memory  of 
gallant-hearted  men  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  task  of  exploration,  which,  in 
such  a  region,  requires  the  courage  of  a 
lion  and  the  endurance  of  a  camel.  The 
names  of  John  Ledyard,  Frederick  Home- 
man,  Dr.  Walter  Oudney,  Captaiil  Clap- 
perton.  Major  Denham,  tfohn  Richardson, 
and  Dr.  Overweg,  occur  in  the  list  of  those 
who  have  fallen  victims  either  to  the  cli- 
mate or  the  hardships  of  their  pilgrimage* 
But  a  more  melancholy  enumeration  may 
be  made.  Major  Houghton  perished,  or 
was  murdered,  in  the  basin  of  the  Gambia. 
The  truly  admirable  Mungo  Park  was 
killed  in  an  attack  of  the  natives,  at  a  difii- 
cult  passage  of  the  Niger.  The  same  fate 
befel  Richard  Lander  in  the  lower  course 
of  the  river.  Major  LaiQg  was  foully 
slain  in  his  tent,  at  a  halting-place  in  the 
Sahara.  John  Davidson  was  assassinated 
soon  after  pasaing  the  fringe  of  the  desert. 
Dr.  Cowan  and  Captain  Donovan  disap- 
peared in  the  wilas  of  Southern  Africa, 
no  doubt  by  violence,  while  attempting  to 
penetrate  to  the  Portuguese  settlements 
25 
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on  the  east  coast,  successfully  reached  by 
Dr.  Livingston.*  As  this  is  the  region 
which  will  be  henceforth  under  notice, 
some  preliminary  observations  mav  be  in- 
dulged, referring  to  its  geographical,  na- 
tural, and  religious  history. 

The  grand  altar-like  mountain,  generally 
capped  with  clouds,  which  overlooks  Cape 
Town  and  Table  Bay,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa,  was  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese  under  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
in  the  year  1486.  Owing ^to  the  terrible 
storms  encountered  in  its  neighborhood, 
he  denominated  the  cape,  TormentosOy  a 
name  which  his  sovereign  changed  to  that 
of  Cdbo  de  Boa  Esperaza^  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  as  of  better  augury.  Ten  years 
later,  Yasco-da-Gaina  passed  round  the 
southemly  projection  of  the  continent,  and 
opened  the  maritime  highway  to  the  shores 
of  India.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  two 
commanders  of  the  English  East-India 
Company  formally  took  possession  of  the 
country,  but  no  attempt  was  then  made 
to  found  a  settlement.  In  1650,  it  was 
colonized  by  the  Dutch,  and  remained  in 
their  hands  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
during  which  time  the  boers  or  farmers 
spread  themselves  in  the  interior.  In 
1796,  the  dependency  was  captured  by  a 
British  armament.  After  bemg  restored 
to  the  Dutch  in  1802,  it  was  retaken  by 
the  British  in  1806,  and  permanently  an- 
nexed to  the  empire. 

The  tropic  of  Capricorn  may  bo  re- 
garded as  the  line  of  division  between 
Central  and  Southern  Africa.  At  this 
point  the  contment  extends  east  and  west 
about  1300  miles,  and  stretches  nearly  700 
miles  southward  to  the  Cape.  This  re- 
gion includes  very  varied  scenes,  but  has 
not  been  by  any  means  fully  explored. 
There  are  mountainous  ranges,  visited  at 
their  summits  with  keen  frosts  and  heavy 
snow-falls,  the  gorges  of  which  are  river- 
beds, fringed  and  largely  overgrown  with 
gigantic  reeds  and  creepers ;  splendid  for- 
ests of  the  stately  and  park-like  acacia,  in 
the  branches  of  which  the  social  gross- 
beaks  chiefly  rear  their  interesting  and 
singular  nests;  monotonous  sand-plains, 
upon  which  the  sun  glows  hotly,  stretch- 
ing out  to  an  apparently  interminable  ex- 
tent, with  only  a  thin  sprinkling  of  grasses, 


*  While  these  pages  are  passing  through  the 
prcBS,  inti^liigcnco  has  l>ecn  received  of  the  assossin- 
atioQ  of  Dr.  Vogel,  in  the  country  eastward  of  Lake 
Ohad. 


and  no  trees,  but  a  few  dark-green  mimo- 
sas struggling  along  the  narrow  and  often 
dry  water-courses;  and  levels ''e<]^ually 
vast,  but  more  stony  and  wildly  sterile, 

"  A  region  of  drought,  where  no  river  glidei^ 
Nor  rippling  bi7>ok  with  oaiar'd  udcs; 
Where  sedgy  pool,  nor  bubbling  founts 
Nor  tree,  nor  cloud,  nor  misty  mount 
Appears  to  refVesh  the  aching  eye, 
But  barren  earth,  and  the  burning  sky, 
And  the  blank  horizon  round  and  round." 

But  even  where  the  desolation  is  most 
complete,  the  traveler  may  be  brought  to 
a  stand,  as  was  Gordon  Camming,  by  the 
exquisite  air-plant,  with  its  bright  sdEurlet 
hues,  growing  in  the  crevice  of  a  granite 
block.  ^^  In  the  heat  of  the  chase,**  saini 
the  modem  Nimrod,  ^^I  paused,  spell- 
bound, to  contemplate  with  admiration  its 
fascinating  beauty." 

Thimied  as  the  animal  races  have  been 
by  the  white  man's  rifle,  and  scared  north- 
ward by  bis  advance  from  the  south,  the 
large  quadrupeds  —  zebras,  gnus,  gems- 
boks,  quaggas,  steinboks,  elands,  and  gi* 
rafles — ^are  found  in  prodi^ous  nnmben, 
especially  toward  the  tropic,  and  may  be 
encountered  migrating  in  vast  swarms,  in- 
discriminately mingled  with  troops  of 
ostriches  in  company,  when  severe  dronglit 
compels  them  to  quit  their  costonmry 
haunts  in  search  of  pasture. 

"  Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  bush-boy  alone  by  my  aide ; 
Away,  away,  fh>m  the  dwellings  of  men, 
By  the  wild  deer*8  haunt  and  Se  biifiklo*8  fjie^\ 
By  TallejTs  remote,  where  the  orihi  play% 
Where  the  gnu,  the  gazeUe,  and  tne  hartebewk 

graze, 
And  the  gcmsbok  and  eland  unhunted  redine^ 
By  the-skirts  of  gray  ibrests  o'erhung  with  WU 

vine. 

"Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  bush-boy  aJone  by  mj  side  \    '  \ 
O'er  the  brown  karroo,  where  the  bleattng  tKj  ^ 
Of  the  springbok's  fawn  sounds  plaintive^,' 
Where  the  zebra  wantonly  tosses  his  nanie 
As  he  scours  with  his  troop  o'or  ibm* 

plain. 
And  the  timorous  guagbra's  whilttng  M^^ 
Is  heard  by  the  fountain  at  fiUl  of  day, 
And  the  fleet-footed  ostrich  over  the  w 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  trayela  In 


The  formidable  classes  also  mnster  in  ^ 
force  on  advancing  northerly  fitnT  the 
long-settled  distriots — lions,  leowrdii 
hyenas,  rhinoceroses,  elejAuute,  and  hut 
faloes,  with  hippopotami  and  erooodilsti 
Not  less  prominent  amoiig  ti^.  perila  of 
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the  wilderness  are  the  deadly  puff-adders 
and  cobras.  Nor  must  troops  of  enormous 
baboons  be  forgotten,  grinning  and  grunt- 
ing, ready  and  able,  in  a  few  minutes,  to 
hug  and  scratch  the  life  out  of  the  un- 
lucky intruder  into  their  domain,  who  is 
mad  enough  single-handed  to  offer  them 
exasperation.  Still,  the  risk  in  traveling 
is  not  so  great  as  might  be  imagined, 
where  proper  caution  is  exercised  by  an 
exploring  party  efficiently  equipped.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  constant  vigilance 
in  the  case  of  numbers;  and  hence  the 
fatal  casualities  have  not  been  few,  while 
the  hair-breadth  escapes  are  many,  in  the 
records  of  African  adventure.  The  great 
hazard  and  misery  connected  with  jour- 
neying arise  from  causes  which  are  not 
apparently  formidable — exposure  to  the 
heats  by  day  and  the  chills  by  night,  with 
precarious  supplies  of  absolute  necessities ; 
and  myriads  of  insects,  some  of  which,  as 
the  bush-tick,  take  up  their  quaiters  be- 
neath the  sliin,  and  produce  intolerable 
irritation  till  they  are  dislodged. 

Remarkably  does  animal  life  vary  as  to 
the-  scale  on  which  it  is  exhibited — from 
the  tiny  black  mouse,  scarcely  weighing  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  to  the  old  bull-elephant 
of  two  tons.  Enormouslv,  to  Europeans, 
it  appears  developed  in  the  donder  paade, 
or  monster  toad,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  foot  in 
breadth  —  the  fine  gentleman  of  the 
marshes.  This  toady,  quite  a  buck,  flaunts 
the  gayest  colors,  showing  himself  with  a 
spotted  green  back,  set  off  by  a  yellow 
belly,  and  further  variegated  with  a  pair 
of  large  red  eyes,  which  the  Caffres  say 
spit  fire,  perhaps  "  in  a  fine  frenzy  roll- 
ing." Bu^  however  glaring  the  outward 
adornment,  the  voice  is  not  soft  and  woo- 
ing, but  a  most  discordant  croak.  Report 
also  states  that  a  poisonous  fliud  is  ejected, 
and  tales  are  told  of  its  deadly  effects. 
Yet,  as  this  has  not  been  ceitainly  verified, 
that  we  are  aware  of,  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  may  be  awarded  to  the  smart  alder- 
manic  batrachian.  But  by  &kr  the  most 
extraording  object,  owing  to  its  mysteri- 
ous power — ^the  tsetse-fly — ^is  encountered 
on  approaching  the  tropic,  though  its 
range  is  chiefly  beyond  it.  This  insect, 
small  and  insignificant  in  appearance,  not 
so  large  as  our  meat-fly,  though  with 
longer  wings,  is  armed  with  a  poison  equal 
to  that  of  the  most  deadly  reptile,  and  is 
one  of  the  greatest  scourges  to  which  the 
traveler  is   exposed.    On  man,   indeed, 


its  bite  has  no  effect,  more  than  that  of  a 
flea ;  but  the  domesticated  animals,  horses, 
cattle  and  dogs,  it  surely  kills.  The 
strangest  circumstance  is,  that  all  the  wild 
(]^uadrupeds,  however  analogous  to  its  vic- 
tims, as  the  zebras,  buffiiloes,  and  jackaOs, 
either  bear  its  bite  with  perfect  impunity, 
or  are  not  attacked  at  all,  as  thev  feed  un- 
disturbed in  the  localities  of  the  insect. 
The  problem  is  at  present  perfectly  inex- 
plicable, what  quality  exists  in  domestica- 
tion which  renders  domestic  animals  ob- 
noxious to  the  poison  ?  and  why  should 
man  escape  its  evil  influences,  being  the 
most  domestic  of  all  creatures  ? 

Travelei-s  have  lost  all  their  draught- 
oxen  and  horses  by  the  tsetse,  and  have 
thus  not  only  had  their  journey  marred, 
but  their  personal  safety  endangered  from 
the  want  of  means  of  conveyance.  Gor- 
don Gumming  was  in  this  way  completely 
stranded  in  the  wilderness,  and  was  in- 
debted for  his  rescue  to  the  timely  arrival 
of  assistance  from  Dr.  Livingston,  who 
heard  of  his  predicament.  The  bold 
hunter  referred  to  thus  described  the 
effects  of  the  fly-bite:  "One  of  my 
steeds,"  says  he,  "  died  of  the  tsetse.  The 
head  and  body  of  the  poor  animal  swelled 
up  in  a  most  distressing  manner ;  his  eyes 
were  so  swollen  that  he  could  not  see ; 
and  in  darkness  he  neighed  for  his  com- 
rades who  stood  feeding  beside  him."  In 
some  instances,  death  takes  place  soon 
after  the  bite  is  inflicted ;  but  more  gener- 
ally, it  produces  emaciation,  blindness,  and 
the  animal  perishes  of  exhaustion.  The 
destructive  pest  ia  never  or  rarely  found 
in  the  open  country,  but  frequents  hills, 
where  there  are  bushes  or  reeds.  It  is 
fortunately  confined  to  particular  spots, 
and  is  never  known  to  quit  its  haunts ;  so 
that  cattle  may  graze  securely  on  one  side 
of  a  river,  while  the  opposite  bank  swarms 
with  the  insect.  The  natives  know  the 
localities,  and  carefully  avoid  exposing 
their  stock  to  them.  The  case  of  the 
tsetse-fly  reminds  us  of  the  poisonous  bug 
of  Miana,  in  Persia.  This  diminutive 
plague  is  not  known  apart  firom  the  town 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  only 
causes  ordinary  annoyance  to  the  natives. 
But  its  bite  is  mortal  to  strangers,  some- 
times producing  speedy  deatn,  though 
more  commonly  a  fatal  wasting  of  the 
frame  results.  The  Russian  embassy  of 
1817,  having  occasion  to  pass  Miana,pitched 
their  tents  three  miles  from  it,  on  account 
of  the  terrible  bugs. 
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More  than  four-score  years  elapsed,  after 
the   colonization    of  South  Atrica  com- 
menced, before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
evangelize  the  natives.    At  last,  in  1736, 
a    ]m)ravian    missionary,    good   George 
Schmidt,  wended  his  way  to  the  Cape,  and 
established  himself  at  no  great  distance 
from  it,  in  the  interior.    This  was  in  Ba- 
vian's  Klooi^  the  "  Glen  of  Baboons,"  a 
name  which  was  superseded  by  that  of 
Genadendal,  the  "  Vale  of  Grace,"  which 
is  still  retained.    Here  he  addressed  the 
Gospel  to  the  Hottentots  through  the 
medium  of  an  interpreter,  founded  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  built 
.himself  a  house,-  planted  an  orchard,  and 
labored  for  seven  years,  till  circumstances 
compelled  him  to  return  to  Europe.    Half 
a  century  passed  away  before  the  mission 
was  resumed,  when  three  brethren  of  the 
same  communion  visited  the  spot.    They 
found  the  house  in  mius ;  yet  the  fruit- 
trees  were  flourishing,  and  afemale  convert 
survived,  in    age    and    feebleness,   who 
through  fifty  long  years  had  preserved  the 
Xew    Testament    presented  to    her   by 
Schmidt.    One  of  his  pear-trees  remains  to 
this  day  in  the  Vale  of  Grace.    Dr.  Van- 
derkemp  and  his  coadjutors  followed  in 
1799,  and  carried  the  truth  into  Caffre- 
land  and  the  Bushmen  country.    This  re- 
ference to  the  beginnings  of  the  Gospel 
must  suffice.    We  have  no  space  to  sketch 
the  extended  missionary  operations  of  our 
own  coimtymen,  carried  on  with  a  resolu- 
tion and  faith  which  reminds  one  of  apos- 
tolic times,  and  blessed  with  signal  suc- 
cess.    The  reader  must  pass  on  with  us  to 
Kuruman,  the  missionary  metropolis  of  a 
race   of  Bechuanas,  situated  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  beyond  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  the  Capo  colony,  founded 
by  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Moifat  of  the 
London  Society,  in  the  year  1 823. 

A  copious  fountain  is  a  thing  of  joy  in 
.  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  a  cloud  may 
.  not  be  seen  for  months,  and  twelve  months 
pass  away  without  a  shower.  Such  a  re- 
gion is  the  one  occupied  by  the  Bechuanas. 
The  early  missionaries  had  to  trudge  for 
miles  to  obtain  water  for  their  daily  use, 
.jiivl  send  their  heavy  linen  a  hundred 
miles  to  be  washecL  But  such  a  fountain 
gushes  tear  the  Kuruman  station,  pure 
and  wlidksomc,  issuing  from  cavities  in  a 
rugged  limestone  rock.  It  fonns  one  of  the 
sources  of  iir  stream  which,  after  a  course  of 
some  ten  miles,  is  lost  by  evaporation  and 
absorption,  itijts  bed,  but  formerly  flowed 


into  the  Orange  river.    Near  the  fountain 
lies  interred  Mr.  Kok,  one  of  the  first 
Dutch  missionaries  in  the  country,  who, 
disheartened  by  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, took  to  sheep-fanning,  and  was  mur- 
dered by  two  aggrieved  natives  in  his  serv- 
ice, while  lookmg  after  his  flocks.     Slowly 
the  premises  of  the  station  arose,   its 
founders  working  with  their  own  hands, 
as    carpenters,    masons,    thatchers,    and 
smiths,  in  the  midst  of  many  troubles. 
They  consist  of  a  chapel,  built  of  limestone, 
thatched  with  reeds  and  straw,  completed 
in  1839  ;  comfortable  cottage  residences; 
a  school-house,  smithery,  and  other  oflioes, 
with  walled  and  well-stocked  gardens.    A 
broad  grass-walk  divides  the  premises  on 
the  one  hand  from  the  gardens  on  the 
other ;  and  round  the  latter  runs  a  range 
of  lofty  trees,  resembling  the  Babylonian 
willow.  A  pleasant-looking  place  is  Kuru- 
man.   For  upwards  of  twenty  years  it  has 
been  a  center  of  light  in  a  higid  of  dark- 
ness, while  often  kindly  mentioned  by  way- 
worn scientific  and  gentlemen  travelers, 
Mr.  Methuen,  Dr.   Andrew  Smith,  and 
others,  for  the  Clvistian  hospitality  of  its 
inmates.    At  this  spot  Mrs.  Livingston, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Moflat,  was  nurtured ; 
and  here  arrived  in,  1841,  Dr.  lividgston, 
who  has  opened  from  this  Starting-point  a 
new  world  to  the  knowledge  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

David  Livingston  was  bom  in  the  year 
1813,  at  Blantyre,  a  village  in  the  n^^- 
borhood  of  Glasgow,  where  his  &ther, 
Neil  Livingston,  now  deceased,  and  Hi 
mother,  Agnes  Hunter,  who  still  sorvivai, 
long  resided  previous  to  their  marriage. 
In  youth,  he  exhibited  the  marks  of  a  re- 
solute and  vigorous  characfter.;  and  the 
parents  were  frequently  congratulated 
upon  the  promising  conduct  of  their  mnl^ 
A  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in  a  eo^ 
ton-factory,  and  the  remainaer  in  attend!^'* 
ing  classes,  both  literary  and  medioaly'ajk 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  Mach  wasliL 
interested  in  the  latter  study,  arid  Btt^C, 
encouragement  was  given  him  to  prosteoHK  ■ 
it,  as  under  ordinary  drcumstances  woidv> 
have  led  to  his  establishment  as  a  praetlM 
tioner  in  his  native  country.  But  the  pvp^ 
pose  had  been  previously  formed  to  A- 
vote  himself  to  the  cause  of  missions;  and 
in  the  year  1837  he  offered  his  services  to 
the  London  llkGssionarv  Society.  This 
offer  bein^  accepted,  he  oontmued  his 
studies,  both  ministeriid  and  medical,  under 
its  auspices;  obtained  his  mediolf  dylema ; 
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was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  to  South 
Africa ;  and  sailed  early  in  1841  for  his 
destined  sphere  of  labor,  in  the  ship 
"  George."  In  the  April  of  that  year,  the 
missionary  landed  at  Port  Elizabeth,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Algoa  Bay,  with  a  brave 
heart  and  high  objects  in  view,  though 
little  appreciating  at  that  time  the  penis 
and  fiitigue  to  be  encountered  in  penetrat- 
ing the  unknown  lands  of  a  region  "whose 
soil  is  fire,  and  wind  a  flame."  Dangers 
from  exposure  to  intense  heat,  from  length 
of  way,  from  hostile  and  treacherous  na- 
tives, from  wild  animals  and  venomous 
snakes,  from  starvation,  from  the  dire  tor- 
ment of  thirst,  from  miasmatic  swamps, 
and  from  disease,  in  various  forms,  have 
been  confronted  by  this  remarkable  man, 
with  a  fearlessness  which  provokes  admir- 
ation, and  with  a  success  in  which  the 
blessing  of  Providence  upon  his  mission  is 
signally  apparent.  From  the  coast.  Dr. 
Livingston  proceeded  to  Kuruman. 

After  spending  three  months  at  Kuru- 
man, devoted  to  preliminary  inquiries, 
Dr.  Livingston  entered  actively  upon  his 
mission,  and  commenced  that  career  of 
perilous  enterpise  in  which  his  fiice  has 
been  farrowed  with  hardsliips,  and  black- 
ened by  e3q;K>6ure  to  the  fierce  sun  of 
tropical  latitudes.  From  the  first,  he 
contemplated  gazing  upon  earth  and  sky 
which  no  European  had  ever  seen,  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  races  to  whom  it 
nad  not  previously  been  conveyed.  To 
qualify  himself  for  this  task,  he  sought  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  language 
of  the  natives  —  the  soft,  mellifluous, 
Italian-like  tongue  of  the  Bechuanas — 
spoken  by  the  numerous  sections  of  the 
nation,  scattered  over  a  vast  range  of 
country,  extending  from  the  borders  of 
the  Orange  river  far  into  intertropical 
Africa.  With  this  object  in  view,  he 
separated  from  civilized  society  to  dwell 
among  them;  boldly  pushed  his  way 
northward  to  the  Bamangv^ato  dwelling 
under  the  tropic ;  founded  a  station  with 
another  tribe,  at  Mabotsa,  on  returning  to 
the  south,  to  which  he  brought  a  mission- 
ary from  Kuruman  in  1843;  and,  having 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  MofiEat,  he 
took  up  his  own  residence,  in  1845,  with 
Sichele,  the  chief  of  the  Bakwains. 

These  tribes,  and  many  others  known 
by  difiTerent  names,  are  essentially  the 
same  people  —  Bechuanas — formed  into 
separate  communities,  independent  of  each 
other,  dwelling  in  towns  and  villageB, 


under  the  govemtnent  of  hereditary  rulers. 
Though  descended  from  the  same  stock  as 
the  Caifres,  they  have  an  inferior  physical 
development,  and  are  by  no  means  so 
courageous.    While  larg^  despotic,  the 
chiefs  submit  important  a&irs  to  the  de- 
cision   of  an  aristocracy,   composed    of 
elders  and  braves,  who  are  summoned  to 
a  kind  of  open-air  parliament,  and  who 
not  unfrequently  overrule  the  will  of  their 
superior.    This  is  especially  the  case  if  he 
shows  any  tendency  to  grow  fat,  as  this 
symptom  is  esteemed  an  infallible  indica- 
tion that  cares  of  state  little  oppress  him  ; 
and,  not  content  with  seeing  that  he  has 
a  "  liean  and  hungry  look,"  they  will  some- 
times handle  him  to  gain  perfect  satisfac- 
tion.   It  is  curious  to  find,  in  other  parts 
of  the  continent,  that  obesity  is  reverenced 
aA  the   right   royal   condition;   and  the 
chief  is  regarded  as  a  model  potentate, 
"  every  inch  a  king,"  in  proportion  as  he 
waddles  like  a  duck,  or  grunts  like  a  pig, 
from  overpowering  coq^ulence.    Only  the 
Bechuanas  of  the  south  have  yet  come 
within  the  sphere  of  improving  European 
influences.    Those  who  are  beyond  it,  like 
their  brethren  formerly  in  similar  circum- 
stances, are  the  wildest  savages,  inveter- 
ate thieves,  the  dupes  of  rain-makers,  but 
occasionally    their    butchers,   when    the 
wizards  have  raised  high  expectations  of 
showers  which  the  heavens  refuse  to  ftil- 
fill.     So  far  from  being  given  to  idolatry, 
not  the  least  trace  of  it  is  found  among 
them,  for  no  notion  is  entertained  of  any 
superior  being;    and    no    distinction  is 
known  between  man  and  brute,  except 
that  man  may  be  the  greater  rogue  of  the 
two.       They    stretch    northward,    with 
their  dingy  brown  complexion,  beautified 
with  grease  and  red  ochre,  to  ebon-co- 
lored races,  black  and  bright  as  jet,  the 
true  negroes,  with  whom  they  intermin- 
gle.     With  tribes  of  these  two    great 
families  of  our  species.  Dr.  Livingston  was 
chiefly  in  contact  in  his  travels ;  and  to  the 
latter,  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to 
refer. 

Having  completely  won  the  confidence 
of  Sichele,  at  the  head  of  the  Bakwains, 
he  became  the  steadfast  friend  of  his 
teacher,  a  very  useftil  ally,  and  a  truly  en- 
lightened man.  Occupying  an  unfavor- 
able locality,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
water,  the  chief  was  induced  to  remove 
his  people,  in  1 847,  to  Kolenbeng,  which 
then  became  the  most  advanced  mission- 
post  in  the  central  part  of  South  Africa, 
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and  was  the  starting-point  of  Dr.  Living- 
ston on  his  first  great  excurstions.  It  de- 
^*erve8  remark,  that,  prior  to  the  com- 
menoement  of  these  apostolic  expeditions, 
ho  had  made  seven  journeys,  each  of 
which,  going  and  returning,  was  at  least 
six  hundred  miles,  and  had  thus  passed 
over  more  than  four  thousand  miles  of  bar- 
baric ground  without  being  known  to  the 
world  as  a  traveler  at  all.  Two  circum- 
stances mainly  led  him  to  determine  upon 
the  attempt  to  open  country  to  the  north- 
ward of  his  station.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  felt  it  a  duty  to  extend  evangelic 
effort  to  the  benighted  inhabitants  of 
the  interior ;  on  the  other,  he  wished  to 
secure  a  retreat  for  the  chief  and  tribe 
with  whom  he  resided,  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  upon  them  on  the  Trans- Vaal  Dutch 
boers.  These  men — a  sturdy,  brutal,  and 
rapacious  class,  altogether  independent  of 
the  British  government — constitute  a  free 
republic.  They  compel  the  natives  within 
reach  to  do  their  bidding,  assemble  in  for- 
midable bodies  from  their  homesteads  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the  refractory, 
and  are  inveterably  hostile  to  the  passage 
of  finyflish  missionaries  to  the  north,  lest 
English  traders  should  follow  in  their 
track,  and  take  the  traffic  in  ivory  out  of 
their  hands. 

FIRST  AND   SECOND  JOURNEYS. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  the  ru- 
mor of  a  great  lake  in  the  interior  of 
Southern  Africa  reached  the  ears  of  Eu- 
ropeans ;  but  as  no  information  respecting 
it  of  a  trustworthy  nature  could  be  ob- 
tained, its  existence  remained  doubtful. 
The  rumor  grew  stronger  with  the  north- 
eriy  progress  of  discovery.  Still,  travel- 
ers and  hunters  in  vain  expended  their 
energies  and  resources  in  attempts  to  as- 
certain the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  report ; 
and  in  Mr.  Moffat's  map,  of  1842,  the 
lake  figures  as  an  undetennined  natural 
feature  of  the  country.  The  failures 
were  caused  by  the  Kalaliari  desert — th6 
Sahara  of  the  South — which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  cross,  owing  to  the  want  of 
water ;  but  the  happy  thought  occurred 
to  Dr.  Livhigston,  tliat,  by  skirting  the 
terrible  wilderness  on  the  eastern  side,  in- 
stead of  attempting  the  direct  passage,  he 
might  solve  the  geographical  problem  by 
a  circuitous  route,  and  remove  the  vaU 
from  a  fertile  and  populous  region,  if  an 
extensive  fresh- water  expanse  really  exist- 


ed. Accordingly,  accompanied  by  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Oswell,  gentlemen  travelers, 
with  wagons,  bullocks,  and  a  retinae  of 
native  attendants,  he  started  on  the  expe- 
dition. Mr.  Oswell,  in  the  service  of  the 
Enst-India  Company,  at  present  in  Lon- 
don, had  a  narrow  escape  from  leaving 
his  bones  to  bleach  on  the  pl^s  of 
Africa ;  for  more  than  once  he  was  within 
an  inch  of  being  impaled  by  the  murder- 
ous horn  of  the  white  rhinoceros,  hard  as 
iron,  and  sharp  as  a  razor.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  mounted  on  a  favorite  hunter, 
the  rhinoceros  charged  him,  while  the 
horse,  as  if  paralyzed  with  terror,  reftised 
to  obey  the  bridle.  Lowering  his  head, 
and  then  thrusting  it  upward,  the  huge 
beast  struck  his  horn  through  the  body  of 
the  animal,  with  such  a  ferce  that  the 
rider  felt  its  point  jerk  him  on  the  saddle, 
and  both  steed  and  rider  performed  a 
complete  somersault  in  the  air.  The  horse 
was  of  course  killed,  but,  fortnnatelv  for 
Mr.  Oswell,  the  rhinoceros  walked  off 
without  taking  advantage  of  his  prostrate 
condition. 

The  party  left  Kolobeng  on  the  first  of 
June,  1849.  "  I  do  not  wish,"  wrote  the 
explorer,  "  to  convey  hopes  of  speedily 
effecting  any  great  work  threueh  my  own 
instrumentality ;  but  I  hope  to  oe  permit- 
ed  to  labor,  as  long  as  I  hve,  beyond  the 
line  of  other  men's  things,  and  plant  the 
seed  of  the  Gospel  where  others  have  not 
planted,  though  every  excursion  for  that 
purpose  will  involve  separation  from  my 
fanuly  for  periods  of  four  or  five  months." 
This  was  a  noble  aspiration,  and  noUy 
has  its  sincerity  been  illustrated,  the  sepa> 
ration  from  home,  wife,  children,  and 
countrymen  having  been  undergone  for 
years,  instead  of  months.  For  three  hmi- 
dred  miles  the  route  lay  through  a  dreary 
and  sterile  region,  where  the  |)rinci|Mil 
vegetation  consisted  of  "  wait-A-bit" 
thorns,  and  no  water  could  be  obtained 
for  successive  days,  causing  intense  dis- 
tress to  the  travelers  and  their  cattle. 
After  proceeding  in  a  northerly  direetioD 
for  upwards  of  a  month,  they  emerged 
from  this  arid  waste,  and  found  them- 
selves, on  the  4th  of  July,  on  the  banks 
of  a  fine  and  stately  river — the  Zoaga — 
fiowing  to  the  eastward.  Abroad  belt  of 
reeds  and  rushes  fringed  the  stream,  with 
timber  and  fhiit  trees,  among  which  the 
enormous  baobob,  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet  round  the  stem,  reared  its  head  above 
the  highest  giant  of  the  forest, 
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beautifnl  parasitical  plants  and  creepers 
hung  in  festoons  among  the  brancnes. 
Here  and  there  limestone  rocks  formed 
the  margin,  rendering  the  scenery  charm- 
ing, and  reviving  in  the  mind  of  the 
Scotchman  the  remembrance  of  his  native 
Clyde.  Learning  from  inhabitants  on  its 
borders  that  the  river  issued  from  a  dis- 
tant lake,  the  adventurers  ascended  its 
course,  and,  after  a  passage  of  about  three 
hundred  miles,  following  the  windings, 
early  in  August  they  joyfully^  beheld  the 
oft-reported  and  long-mystenous  expanse, 
brilliantly  reflecting  from  its  surface  the 
bright  sky  of  Africa. 

The  lake  is  known  locally  by  a  variety 
of  names,  as  Inghdhe^  the  "  giraffe,"  Noka 
ea  Mokoridriy "  lake  of  boats,"  and  Ngami, 
"  the  waters,"  the  last  of  which  has  been 
adopted  by  geographers.  Though  not  so 
large  as  at  first  represented,  it  is  a  fine 
sheet  of  water,  pernaps  seventy  miles  in 
circuit,  considerably  contracted  in  the  mid- 
dle, so  as  to  resemble,  according  to  some 
early  native  descriptions,  the  snape  of  a 
pair  of  spectacles.  Its  feeders  are  chiefly 
at  the  north-western  extremity,  while  the 
Zouga  is  the  outlet,  which,  after  a  long 
course,  is  lost  in  an  immense  marsh,  or 
sand-flat,  a  perfect  sea  of  reeds,  haunted 
by  vast  herds  of  buffaloes.  Both  the  lake 
and  its  rivers  are  subject  to  vast  Ranges 
of  level,  the  cause  of  which  is  quite  ob- 
scure, as  it  appears  to  be  independent  of 
the  seasons.  The  natives  speak  of  the 
waters  retiring  daily  to  "  feed,"  of  course 
coming  back  after  their  meal;  and  our 
explorers  observed  a  rise  of  several  feet  in 
the  river,  which  could  not  be  the  effect  of 
the  rains,  as  it  was  the  dry  season,  and  the 
stream  was  beautifully  clear.  Numbers 
of  hippopotami,  crocodiles,  and  aquatic 
birds  wer.e  seen  in  connection  with  the 
waters ;  and  the  country  literally  swarmed 
with  large  wild  animals.  Not  less  than 
nine  hundred  elephants  were  killed  in  the 
course  of  three  years,  after  hunters  and 
traders  from  the  south  entered  it,  some  of 
whom  made  large  profits  by  the  sale  of 
ivory  at  the  Cape.  Since  the  introduction 
of  fire-arms,  these  quadrupeds  have  rapidly 
decreased,  and  what  remains  are  shy  and 
wary. 

The  aborigines  of  the  lake-region,  the 
Bayeiye,  seem  to  be  "the  Friends"  of  the 
African  body  politic.  They  never  fight, 
but  submit  themselves  quietly  to  the  do- 
mination of  every  conquering  power,  and 
are  now  subject  to  a  tribe  of  Bechoanas, 


to  whom  they  stand  in  much  the  same  re- 
lation as  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  their  Nor- 
man lords.  According  to  their  own  ac- 
count, their  fore&thers  once  tried  their 
hands  at  fighting,  but  their  bows  broke 
in  the  using,  and  since  that*  time  the 
practice  has  been  abandoned.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  new  field  for  the  missionary, 
the  geographer,  the  naturalist,  and  the 
trader,  excited  no  little  interest  in  the 
civilized  world;  and,  appropriately,  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London 
awarded  to  Dr.  Livingston  one  half  of  the 
royal  premium  for  the  year,  in  the  shape 
of  a  chronometer  watch.  Fain  would  he 
have  gone  farther  north,  especially  on 
learning  that  he  was  only  about  ten  days' 
journey  from  Sebitoane  chief  of  the  Mako- 
lolo,  of  whom  he  had  previously  heard  as 
anxious  to  be  brought  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  white  men.  But  as  the 
means  of  advancing  at  that  time  were 
wanting,  the  party  retraced  their  steps  to 
Kolobeng. 

In  April  of  the  following  year,  1860,  the 
lake-region  was  revisited,  with  the  view  of 
penetrating  to  the  indicated  country  be- 
yond it.  Mrs.  Livingston  accompanied 
her  husband  on  this  journey,  with  their 
young  children^  «id  Sichele,  the  Bakwain 
chief.  But  the  prevalence  of  marsh-fever 
and  the  destructive  fly  compelled  them  to 
return  without  accomplishing  their  prime 
object. 

THIRD  JOURNEY, 

Having  carefully  prepared  for  another 
effort,  Dr.  Livingston,  again  accompanied 
by  his  family,  and  also  by  Mr.  Oswell, 
who  had  been  in  the  interval  to  the  Cape, 
started  from  Kolobeng  in  the  early  part 
of  1851.  Aftier  crossmg  the  Zouga,  a 
northerly  course  led  them  to  some  great 
superficial  depressions  or  "salt-pans," 
coated  with  saline  incrustations,  and  con- 
taining springs  of  brackish  water.  Bend- 
ing round  to  the  north-west,  a  well-wood- 
ed limestone  region  was  traversed,  then  a 
dismal  swamp,  and  finally,  having  struck 
on  the  large  river  Chobe,  its  channel  con- 
ducted the  travelers  to  Linyanti,  the  capi- 
tal of  Makalolo,  and  residence  of  Sabitaon6. 
The  chief  was  manifestly  delighted  at  the 
visit.  Being  a  Bechnana  fi*om  the  south, 
little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  commu- 
nicating with  him.  By  the  fire,  before 
dawn,  he  recounted  the  reverses  and  ad- 
ventures of  a  somewhat  lengthened  career. 
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For  nearly  thirty  years  he  had  been  at 
war,  chiefly  with  the  Matabele,  the  people 
of  the  renowned  and  terrible  Moselekatse. 
This  man,  visited  by  Mr.  Moflfat  m  1830, 
rose  from  being  an  obscore  marauder  to 
become  the  Napoleon  of  the  Desert,  and 
was  familiarly  known  to  his  subjects  as  the 
Elephant  and  the  Lion's  Paw,  in  allusion 
to  his  prowess  and  ferocity.  "  lie  dipped 
his  sword  in  blood,  and  wrote  his  name 
on  lands  and  cities  desolate."  After 
crushing  many  powerful  tribes,  he  con- 
quered Sebitoane,  who  became  a  fugitive, 
and  fled,  with  a  remnant  of  his  tribe,  from 
the  skirts  of  the  Kalahari  desert,  to  the 
fastnesses  of  the  northern  rivers.  Though 
inferior  in  point  of  numbers  to  the  abori- 
gines of  the  country,  the  refugees  gained 
for  themselves  both  political  and  moral 
ascendancy  over  the  natives ;  and  thus  the 
2\Iakalolo  consisted  of  a  mixed  race  of 
dusky  expatriated  Bechuanas,  lords  of  the 
territory,  with  jet-black  negroes  the  bidk 
of  tlie  i)opulation. 

Perhaps  an  eye  to  his  own  safety  from 
his  old  foes  the  Matebele,  who  pressed  on 
his  southern  border,  had  led  Sebitoane 
to  be  anxious  for  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans. However  this  may  be,  he  only 
lived  to  see  the  desire  of  his  heart  accom- 
plished, and  no  more.  The  chief  attended 
two  religious  sevices  conducted  by  his 
guest  the  day  after  his  arrival — the  first 
and  last  at  which  he  was  destined  to  be 
]>rescnt,  for  immediately  afterward  lie  was 
seizod  with  pneimionia,  and  hi  a  fortnight 
expired.  This  event,  and  apparently  ca- 
lamitous, proved  no  real  disadvantage,  for 
his  son  and  successor,  Sekeletu,  was  simi- 
larly disposed  to  his  father ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, tliough  the  wildest  savages,  were 
kind  in  the  extreme  to  strangers,  accord- 
ing to  their  views  of  kindness. 

The  country  which  had  now  been  en- 
tered, presented  a  totally  different  aspect 
to  any  that  had  yet  been  traversed.  It 
was  a  vast  level,  nch  and  fertile,  intersect- 
ed with  numberless  streams,  and  hence 
called,  m  the  language  of  the  natives, 
"rivers  iipon  rivers."  The  Chobe  was 
found  to  flow  into  a  miun  channel  to  the 
eastward — a  grand  trunk  river — which, 
as  afterward  traced,  finds  its  way  under 
various  names,  the  Leambye,  Secheke,  and 
Zambesi,  to  the  Mozambique  Channel  and 
the  Indmn  Ocean.  On  first  visiting  its 
banks  at  the  end  of  a  remarkably  dry 
soiison,  it  presented  a  very  large  volume 
of  water,  about    a  quarter  of  mile  in 


breadth;  and  though  the  banks  were 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  evidence 
appeared  of  an  annual  overflow  to  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  miles  from  them.  "  When 
the  wind  blows,"  says  Dr.  Livingston, 
'^  waves  of  considerable  sizo  rise  on  its 
surfiice,  and  accidents  frequently  ocour  in 
crossing.  It  was  quite  calm  when  I  went 
over  in  the  morning ;  but  as  the  time  ibr 
taking  an  altitude  of  the  sun  approached, 
the  waves  were  runmng  so  high  that  it 
was  only  by  great  persuasion  I  could  in- 
duce the  people  to  paddle  me  back  agmn." 
But  though  a  fine  region,  with  a  large 
population  of  blacks,  it  was  evidently  nn- 
smtable  for  the  permanent  residence  of 
Europeans,  owing  to  the  periodical  inun- 
dations and  consequently  malarious  cli- 
mate. Impressed  with  tlus  conviction,  yet 
bent  upon  bringing  the  newly-discovered 
races  within  the  pale  of  Christian  efTort, 
the  intrepid  missionary  returned  with  his 
companions  to  Kolobeng,  and  determined 
upon  sendhig  liis  wife  and  children  to  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  devote  himself  to  a  more 
extensive  scheme  of  exploration  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tribes  in  the  fiir  interior. 

With  a  left  arm  that  wanted  "  mend- 
hig,"  having  been  broken  in  a  struggle 
>vith  a  lion  which  he  had  shot,  and  with 
an  aflection  of  the  throat  that  required 
skillful  treatment.  Dr.  Livingston  accom- 
paniecPhis  family  to  Cape  Town,  took 
leave  of  them,  and  returned  northward, 
lie  designed  first  to  nmke  a  bold  plunge 
into  the  heart  of  Central  Africa,  then 
turn  westward  to  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments on  the  coast,  and  open  a  new  route 
from  the  ocean  to  the  interior,  which 
might  possibly  prove  shoiter  and  easier 
than  the  one  from  the  Cape.  His  journey 
southward  was  arranged  by  a  merciful 
Providence.  While  prosecuting  it,  the 
Dutch  bocrs  attacked  Kolobehg,  killed 
sixty  of  the  Bakwains,  destroyed  the  mis- 
sion premises,  and  expressed  their  disap- 
pointment at  not  capturinff  the  nusaon- 
ary,  but  vowed  to  have  his  life.  Meeting 
with  Sichele,  the  injured  chio^  on  ap- 
proachuig  Kuruman,  and  asking  him 
where  he  was  going,  ho  replied,  "  I  am 
going  to  Queen  Victoria."  He  endea- 
vored to  dissuade  him  from  the  projecti 
stating  that  he  would  have  no  one  to  in- 
terpret for  him.  "  Well,"  said  he,  *'  if  I 
do  go  to  the  Queen,  will  she  not  listen 
to  me  ?"  Having  of  course  replied  in  the 
aflirmative  :  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I'll  ^," 
He  proceeded  to  the  Cape  with  the  view 
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of  reaching  England,  but  failed  to  obtain 
a  passage. 

FOUBTH   JOUBNEY. 

Attended  on  this  occasion  only  by  na- 
tives, Dr.  Livingston  started  from  Kuru- 
man,  taking  with  bim  in  a  bullock-wagon 
a  pontoon-boat  brought  from  the  Cape. 
Before^ the  close  of  the  year  1862,  he  had 
regained  his  former  position,  but  reached 
it  through  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
The  whole  face  of  external  nature  was 
changed.  On  his  last  visit,  the  waters 
were  at  their  lowest  level.  Now  the 
streams  were  at  the  highest  point,  and 
country  was  deluged.  In  addition  to 
this  difficulty,  sudden  illness  disabled  the 
whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  the 
leader  and  one  lad.  He  was  obliged^ 
therefore,  to  proceed  in  advance  with  this 
lad,  in  order  to  obtain  help  to  bring  along 
the  invalids  and  the  wagon.  Embark- 
ing in  the  pontoon  on  the  mundation,  they 
passed  over  miles  of  flooded  lands,  in 
search  of  the  Chobe,  and  at  last  discovered 
it  tumbling  along,  ailer  having  climbed  a 
high  tree  to  look  out.  But  to  reach  the 
stream  required  no  ordinary  toil  and  en- 
durance. A  broad  chevaux-de-frise  pre- 
sented itself  of  Nature's  workmanship, 
consisting  of  tall  papyrus  reeds,  and  fla^s, 
growing  out  of  the  water,  the  whole  m- 
laced  with  a  convolvulus  kind  of  creeper. 
Having  broke  through  this  barrier  with 
great  labor,  dragging  the  pontoon  after 
them,  a  "  horrid  sort  of  grass  "  was  en- 
countered, six  feet  high,  with  serrated 
edges,  which  cut  the  hands  cruelly,  and 
made  havoc  with  strong  moleskin  gar- 
ments. Three  days  and  nights  were 
spent,  constantly  wet  up  to  the  middle, 
in  getting  through  this  miserable  jungle. 
After  launching  on  the  river,  it  soon  car- 
ried them  down  to  a  village  of  the  Mako- 
lolo,  to  whom  it  seemed  as  if  the  white 
man  had  fallen  from  the  clouds,  so  unap- 
proachable did  they  consider  themselves 
from  the  state  of  the  streams ;  and  yet  he 
had  come  as  if  "  riding  on  a  hippopotamus," 
alluding  to  the  pontoon.  The  necessary 
force  was  speedily  dispatched  to  bring 
along  the  party  left  benind. 

A  welcome  reception  awaited  Dr.  Living- 
ston at  Linyanti,  on  his  second  visit,  both 
from  the  chief  Sekeletu  and  his  subjects. 
Their  imaginations  were  excited  by  the 
thought  of  possessing  the  wonderful  things 
of  the  Europeans,  some  of  which  they 


saw,  in  the  shape  of  clothing,  arms,  and 
wagons,  while  of  others  they  heard  ex- 
aggerated accounts  from  the  Kuruman 
people.  Though  eager  to  pass  on,  the 
chief  was  as  anxious  to  detain  his  visitor, 
so  that  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  July, 
1 853,  that  any  advance  was  made.  Start- 
ing from  Seknose,  on  the  Zambesi,  an  ex- 
perimental trip  was  made  up  the  river,  in 
the  long  narrow  canoes  of  the  natives, 
which  they  rowed  rapidly  against  a  strong 
current.  Thirty-three  canoes,  manned  by 
a  hundred  and  sixty  men,  formed  the  ex- 
.pedition.  They  found  the  stream  often 
more  than  a  mile  broad,  adorned  with 
numerous  islands,  which,  as  well  as  the 
banks,  were  covered  with  forests  of  banyan- 
like trees,  above  which  towered  the  date- 
palm,  and  the  feathery  foliage  of  the  lofty 
Palmyra  palm.  Amid  scenery  of  this  de- 
scription, the  river,  known  in.this  part  of 
its  course  under  the  name  of  the  Leambyc, 
was  ascended  to  Nariel,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Barotse.  These  people — a  race  of  in- 
dustrious blacks — occupy  the  country  for 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  north  to 
south,  lying  between  two  ranges  of  hills, 
and  raise  large  crops  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce in  the  intervening  valley.  As  a 
protection  from  the  inundations,  artificial 
mounds  are  raised  above  high- water  mark, 
upon  which  they  place  their  villages  and 
pasture  their  cattle.  Upon  the  retirement 
of  the  waters,  the  uncultivated  ground  is 
covered  with  rank  grasses,  an  inch  round 
and  twelve  feet  high,  while,  with  the 
scantiest  husbandry,  quantities  of  grain 
are  raised  on  the  cleared  soil. 

Often  as  the  profusion  of  animal  life 
had  been  remarked  by  the  traveler,  he 
was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  herds  of 
large  game  in  this  region;  and,  never 
having  heard  the  soimd  of  a  rifle,  they 
were  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  presence 
of  man.  Cowper's  lines  were  remembered, 
and  felt  to  present  a  life-like  picture : 

*^  The  beasto  that  roam  ov^  the  plain, 
My  forn  with  indifference  see  ;         « 
Thev  are  so  unacquainted  with  man, 
Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me." 

One  evening  eightv  buffaloes,  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  African  quadrupeds,  when 
under  irritation,  slowly  defiled  before 
the  camp  fire,  and  the  lion's  roar  was 
heard  in  close  proximity.  At  such  times, 
when  those  occupations  which  divert  the 
mind  were  over  for  the  day,  the  wanderer 
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must  have  felt  powerfully  the  isolation  of 
his  position,  cut  off  completely  from  the 
communion  of  the  civilized  world,  all  kin- 
dred spirits  hundreds  of  miles  away,  alone 
in  the  midst  of  savages.  Though  his 
companions  were  most  eager  to  serve  him, 
yet,  as  barbarians,  they  could  not  under- 
stand a  civilized  and  ChrLstian  man,  and 
inadvertently  tried  his  patience  to  the  ut- 
most by  the  savagery  of  their  revels  and 
usages.  But  a  conviction  of  being  in  the 
path  of  duty,  which  never  wavered  for  a 
moment,  brought  freshly  to  remembrance 
in  the  time  of  need  the  consolins:  thought, 
*'  Yet  I  am  not  alone  ;  for  the  Father  is 
with  me." 

From  this  preliminary  examination  of 
the  river  and  the  country  to  the  north- 
ward. Dr.  Livingston  returned  to  Lin- 
yanti,  and  having  sent  back  the  party 
from  Kuruman  to  that  station,  he  set  out 
again  toward  the  north,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  accompanied  by  twenty-seven 
native  attendants.  Proceeding  as  on  the 
recent  trip,  progress  was  rapid  and  easy, 
so  long  as  river-navigation  was  available ; 
but  it  became  as  slow  and  toilsome  when 
gliding  over  the  waters  had  to  be  ex- 
changed for  trudging  on  foot,  or  a  ride 
on  the  back  of  a  bullock.  Three  hundred 
miles  were  made  in  this  uncomfortable 
manner,  while  heavy  showers  fell,  as  it 
proved  to  be  the  rainy  season,  and  the 
drenched  wayfarers  had  to  wade  through 
flooded  plains,  subsisting  almost  entirely 
upon  the  manioc  root,  the  chief  component 
of  which  is  starch.  Fever  aud  dysentery 
impaired  the  strength  and  wasted  the 
frame  of  the  explorer,  yet  he  manfully 
struggled  with  untoward  incidents,  and 
found  his  followers  perfectly  patient  under 
them,  ready  to  endure  every  thing  with 
him  to  the  last  extremity.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  latitude  of  12",  he  shifted  his 
course  from  north  to  north-west,  in  order 
to  strike  the  city  of  Loando  on  the  coast, 
the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  province  of 
Angola,  about  eight  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant. 

Soon  after  entering  upon  this  new  di- 
rection, the  sorest  troubles  and  greatest 
dangers  of  the  pilgrimage  were  experi- 
enced. On  approaching  the  bounds  of 
civilization,  the  extremes  of  barbarism 
were  encountered ;  for  the  native  tribes, 
depraved  by  the  slave-trade,  received  the 
advancing  party  as  a  spoil  and  a  prey. 
They  offered  no  food,  except  at  an  enor- 
mous price;   they  allowea    no  passage 


through  their  villages  witliout  exacting  a 
heavy  fine ;  they  availed  themselves  of 
the  meanest  pretexts  to  extort  a  present^ 
and  swords  and  spears  were  brandished 
to  enforce  submission  to  their  rapacity. 
But  for  a  firm,  yet  calm  bearing,  and  the 
care  of  Providence,  the  traveler  would 
have  lost  his  life.  As  it  was,  he  had  to 
to  part  with  every  thing,  and  was  in  ex- 
treme distress,  when  happily  a  far-inland 
Portuguese  colonist  was  met  with,  by 
whose  assistance  he  reached  Cassange. 
From  this  point  all  his  wants  were  liber- 
ally supplied  by  the  colonial  authorities, 
and  the  partv  entered  Loando  in  May, 
1854,  where  Isir,  Gabriel,  her  Majesty's 
arbitrator — ^the  only  Englishman  m  the 
place  —  hospitably  *  accommodated  Dr, 
Livingston.  "  I  shall  never  forget,"  says 
he,  "  the  delicious  pleasure  of  lying  down 
on  his  bed,  after  sleeping  six  months  on 
the  ground."  The  astonishment  of  his 
twenty-seven  faithful  attendants  on  be- 
holding the  city,  the  sea,  the  cruisers  in 
the  harbor,  and  the  novel  objects  of  civil- 
ized life  may  readily  be  imagined.  They 
were  duly  reported  on  returning  to  their 
countrymen  in  the  interior,  and  have 
since  formed  the  topic  of  many  a  tale  to 
wondering  groups  on  the  banks  of  their 
native  rivers.  "  Our  fathers,"  swd  they, 
"told  us  that  the  world  had  no  end.  But 
they  were  wrong ;  for,  as  we  traveled  on, 
all  at  once  wo  came  to  the  world^s  end, 
and  the  world  said  to  us,  *  I'm  done — 
there's  no  more  of  me — ^there's  nothing 
but  sea.' " 

St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  the  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  colony  of  Angola,  a  maritime 
town  of  some  eight  thousand  inhabitants, 
was  founded  in  the  year  16V8.  The  pro- 
vince extends  a  considerable  distance  in- 
land ;  Cnssange,  one  of  the  principal  set- 
tlements, being  about  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast.  But  some  of  the  colo- 
nists have  a  much  more  interior  location, 
far  indeed  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Por- 
tuguese government,  residing  at  solitarj 
posts,  called  feiraSj  or  fairs,  occasional^ 
visited  as  trading  stations  by  the  native 
tribes.  Yet  it  was  not  until  the  adven- 
turous journey  of  Dr.  Livingston,  that  any 
direct  path  was  opened  between  the  cen- 
ter of  the  continent  and  the  seaboard; 
and  his  experience  of  danger  and  difficul- 
ty on  the  way  rendered  it  sufficiendy 
manifest  that  his  track  is  not  at  present 
an  available  route.  So  enfeebled  was  ha 
by  disease,  and  so  exhausted  by  hardship^ 
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as  to  be  unable,  toward  the  close  of  the 
journey,  to  sit  upon  his  ox  for  more  than 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time ;  and  a  long  con- 
finement from  serious  illness  awaited  him 
at  Loanda,  which,  at  one  period,  seemed 
likely  either  to  prove  fatal,  or  to  incapaci- 
tate him  for  further  onerous  labors.  Hap- 
pily, by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  rest, 
the  care  of  friends,  and  restoration  to  the 
comforts  and  amenities  of  civilized  life, 
his  vigorous  constitution  rallied;  and 
once  more,  the  task  of  finding  a  conveni- 
ent highway  into  Central  Afnca,  in  a  new 
direction,  absorbed  his  thoughts,  and  he 
addressed  himself  to  it  wiUi  dallntless 
courage  and  indefatigable  industiy. 

While  the  traveler  was  invalided,  his 
companions  from  the  interior  were  busily 
employed  in  making  acquaintance  with 
the  wonders  of  civilization,  and  obtaining 
some  of  its  novelties  to  carry  back  to  their 
native  wilds.  Soon  after  entering  the 
Portuguese  province,  they  had  been  told 
by  the  negroes  of  every  village  in  their 
way,  that  the  "  white  man  was  taking 
them  to  the  sea,  and  would  sell  them  aU 
on  board  a  ship,  to  be  fattened  and  eat- 
en." Though  not  reallv  mistrustful  of 
their  leader,  who  had  shown  himself  so 
much  their  friend,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  this  suggestion,  often  repeated,  to  feil 
in  exciting  uneasy  feelings.  Hence,  with 
no  little  terror  they  gazed  for  the  first 
time  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean, 
and  saw  the  floating  castles  on  its  bosom 
— so  huge  and  strange  to  men  whose  ex- 
perience of  navigation  had  been  confined 
to  paddling  in  rude  canoes  over  inland 
streams.  On  being  persuaded  to  go  on 
board  one  of  the  British  cruisers,  their 
fears  were  speedily  dissipated  by  the 
kindness  with  which  they  were  received 
by  officers  and  men ;  and  upon  becoming 
convinced  that  they  were  the  countrymen 
of  Dr.  Livingston,  their  admiration  of  the 
latter  knew  no  bounds.  While  his  high 
motives  were  far  beyond  the  range  of 
their  comprehension,  yet  these  simple 
children  of  nature  could  now  fully  appre- 
ciate his  magnanimous  disinterestedness 
in  having  visited  such  an  inferior  race — 
brought  them  forth  from  the  land  of  their 
fitthers  to  behold  on  sea  atid  shore  the 
marvels  with  which  he  was  perfectly  fa- 
miliar— sharing  their  lot  on  the  long  pil- 
grimage, and  enduring  without  a  mur- 
mur its  privations.  Their  respect  and 
gratitude  were  expressed  in  an  almost 
idolatrous  manner;  and  he  was  obliged 


promptly  to  check  its  manifestations.  In 
order  to  procure  articles  to  carry  to  their 
countrymen,  they  hired  themselves  for 
wages  to  unload  a  collier  at  the  port, 
worked  at  coal-heaving  for  a  month,  and 
were  beyond  measure  astonished  at  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  "  stones  Jhat  bum" 
m  the  hold  of  the  vessel. 

With  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  the  news 
of  the  traveler's  emergence  from  the 
terra  incognita  of  Africa  was  received  in 
England;  for  it  would  have  occasioned 
no  surprise  had  intelligence  arrived  of 
some  fatal  casualty  having  befallen  him, 
or  had  he  been  added  to  the  number  of 
those  who  have  disappeared  mysteriously 
in  countries  drear  and  strange,  surely 
pepshing,  but  under  circumstances  as  to 
time,  place,  and  manner,  which  have 
never  been  fully  ascertained.  His  friends, 
in  anticipation  of  the  journey,  had  trem- 
bled for  his  safety,  specially  on  the  ground 
of  his  going  alone.  He  well  knew  their 
fears ;  and  as  no  letters  awaited  him  at 
Loanda,  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  acted 
upon  the  presumption  that  he  would 
never  reach  the  place.  Postal  misadven- 
tures, occasioning  brief  intervals  of  anxi- 
ety and  vexation,  are  among  the  every- 
day incidents  of  life ;  but  after  a  separa- 
tion of  two  years  from  home  and  kinared, 
the  phrase,  "  no  letters,"  involves  a  tax 
upon  feeling  which  we  can  not  pretend  to 
gauge.  This  was  not  the  only  mishap 
which  befel  the  correspondence  of  the 
far-away  wanderer.  His  own  dispatches 
atid  maps  from  Loanda  were  lost  in  the 
wreck  of  the  "Forerunner"  off  the  island 
of  Madeira ;  and  Mr.  Moffat  had  the  mor- 
tification of  overtaking  letters,  papers, 
and  parcels,  while  on  a  journey  to  the 
north-east  from  Kuruman,  which,  accord- 
ing to  prearrangement  with  his  son-in- 
law,  he  had  been  sending  after  him  into 
the  interior  for  more  than  eighteen 
months.  They  had  been  detained  by  a 
chief  who  was  under  promise  to  forward 
them  on  the  way  to  Linyanti,  and  who 
stated,  after  grinning  and  laughing  at  re- 
monstrance, that  he  meant  to  keep  all  he 
could  get,  till  Livingston  himself  came 
with  a  nandsome  reward  to  redeem  the 
articles. 

The  hejrt  of  the  continent  had  now 
been  traversed  fi'om  the  south  extremity 
to  within  9^  of  the  equator,  passing 
through  about  25°  of  latitude.  In  hon- 
or of  this  arduous  service,  the  University 
of  Glasgow  conferred  upon  the  explorer 
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the  degree  of  L.L.D. ;  and  in  its  botanical  ! 
garden,  plants  are  now  flourisliing  raised  | 
from  roots  and  seeds  sent  home  by  him, 
one  specimen  of  which  is  said  to  belong 
to  an  entirely  new  genus.  The  Royal 
Geographical  Society  also  awarded  to  him 
the  Queen's  Gold  Medal — the  highest  dis- 
tinction fci  its  power  to  confer — ^which 
Dr.  Tidman  received  as  his  representar 
tive  from  the  hand  of  the  President,  the 
late  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  The  latter,  in 
presenting  it,  appropriately  remarked: 
"  Within  these  two  days,  a  volume  in  the 
Portuguese  language  has  been  placed  in 
my  hands,  the  record  of  a  Portuguese  ex- 
pedition to  African  exploration  from  the 
east  coast.  I  advert  to  it  to  point  out 
the  contrast  between  the  two.  Colonel 
Monteiro  was  the  leader  of  a  small  aAay 
— some  twenty  Portuguese  soldiers,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Caffres.  I  find 
in  the  volume  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  armed  and  discij^lined  force  was 
abused  to  any  purpose  of  outrage  or  op- 
pression ;  but  still  the  contrast  is  as  strifc- 
ing  between  such  military  aiTay  and  the 
solitary  grandeur  of  the  missionary's  pro- 
gress, as  it  is  between  the  actual  achieve- 
ments of  the  two— between  the  rough 
knowledge  obtained  by  the  Portuguese 
of  some  three  hundred  leagues  of  new 
country,  and  the  scientific  precision  with 
which  the  unarmed  and  unassisted  Eng- 
lishman has  lefl  his  mark  on  so  many  im- 
portant stations,  of  regions  hitherto  a 
blank,  over  which  our  associate,  Mr.  Ar- 
rowsmith,  has  sighed  in  vain." 

Though  naturally  anxious  to  see  his  na- 
tive laud  and  rejom  his  fiimily.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston felt  bound  to  decline  the  favor- 
able opportunity  of  doing  so  from  the 
Portuguese  port,  subordinating  private 
feeling  to  the  demands  of  public  duty, 
lie  had  to  conduct  back  to  their  far-off 
homes  the  twenty-seven  confiding  natives 
who  had  attended  his  footsteps  ;  and  the 
prime  object  of  his  expedition — that  of 
discovering  a  practicable  route  for  Chris- 
tianity and  commerce  between  the  ulte- 
rior and  the  coast,  with  a  salubrious  dis- 
trict for  a  mission-station — had  not  been 
eifocted.  lie  resolved,  therefore,  to  re- 
trace his  course  to  Linyanti,  and  follow 
from  thence  the  channel  of  the  Zambesi 
to  Quilimane,  one  of  the  Portuguese  ports 
on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  Africa. 
"  I  return,"  wrote  he,  "  b'ecause  I  feel  that 
the  work  to  which  I  set  myself  is  only  half 
accomplished.    Tlie  way  out  to  the  east- 


em  coast  may  be  less  difficult  than  I  have 
found  that  to  the  west.  If  I  succeed,  we 
shall  at  least  have  a  choice.  I  intend,  Qod 
helping  me,  to  go  doAvu  the  Zambesi  or 
Leambye  to  Quilimane."  This  was 
sketching  for  himself  a  journey  of  more 
than  two  thousand  miles,  completely  across 
the  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Upon  his  intention  being 
made  known,  the  Count  de  Levradio,  Por 
tuguese  embassador  in  London,  undertook 
the  charge  of  letters  from  his  friends,  with 
a  view  to  their  safe  transmission  to  Quili- 
mane ;  and  her  Majesty's  goyemment  ^s- 
patched  orders  to  the  commanders  of 
cruisers  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  for  the  heroic  mis- 
sionary. 

FIFTH   JOURNBY. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1844, 
Dr.  Livingston  girded  himself  for  his 
great  undertaking,  and  bade  ferewell  to 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  aided 
in  every  possible  way  by  the  authorities 
of  Angola,  the  merchants  of  the  capital, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony;  and  re- 
turned the  favor,  while  journeying  throuffh 
the  province,  by  correcting  its  maps  in 
various  particulars,  fixing  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  important  places,  while  cast- 
ing an  observant  eye  upon  the  pursmts 
and  condition  of  the  people,  chiefly  blacks 
and  half-breeds.  Our  "readers  will  re- 
member the  poet's  reference  to  the 
"  groves  of  Angola,"  and  to  the  dismal 
deeds  there  connected  with  the  luxoii- 
ance  of  tropical  nature  : 

*'  From  tho  thicket  the  man-hunter  sprang^ 
My  cries  echoed  loud  through  the  air ; 
There  was  fury  and  ^vrath  on  Us  ton^^; 
lie  was  deaf  to  tho  voice  of  deqMtf." 

The  abominable  slave-trade  is  stUl  carried 
on  in  Angola.  But  the  traveler,  unce 
returning  to  this  country,  has  borne 
refreshuig  testimony  to  the  &ct  that,  in 
comparison  with  former  times,  the  traffic 
is  so  dinnuished,  as  to  be  commonly 
spoken  of  in  the  past,  instead  of  the  pre- 
sent tense.  Owing  to  the  activity  of  our 
cruisers,  stationed  along  the  coast  to  pre- 
vent exportation  to  the  transatlantic  mar- 
kets, the  foreign  slave-trade  has  been 
rendered  too  dangerous  and  unprofitable 
for  merchants  to  pursue  it,  many  of  whom 
have  turned  from  slave-dcaliuff  to  coffee- 
growing.    It  is  pleasant  to  leam,  upon 
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the  same  authority,  that  the  English  name  ! 
has  penetrated  a  long  way  into  the  Afri- 
can interior,  and  that  we  are  known  there 
as  the  "  tribe  that  likes  the  black  man." 

The  fifth  and  last  journey,  now  t6  be 
noticed — ^the  most  extraordinary  trip — 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  fairly 
about  the  beginning  of  February,  1865, 
when  Dr.  Livingston  left  Cassange ;  ^and 
including  stoppages  at  Nariel,  Linyanti, 
and  Tete,  it  extended  over  a  period  of 
sixteen  months,  terminating  at  Quilimane 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1866.  The  former 
part  of  it,  lying  over  old  ground,  may  be 
summarily  dispatched. 

Upon  encountering  the  tribes  beyond 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  demoralizea  by 
contact  with  them,  but  independent  of 
their  control,  the  same  inhospitable  treat- 
ment was  experienced  as  on  the  previous 
occasion ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  sore 
trial  to  the  temper  to  deal  with  them, 
making  the  most  extortionate  demands  as 
to  the  price  of  food,  or  for  the  means  of 
crossing  a  stream,  or  for  the  simple  per- 
mission to  pass  on,  and  get  out  of  their 
abominable  neighborhood.  Sorrowfully 
also  must  the  European  have  seen  his 
native  attendants  stripped  of  the  fruit  of 
their  hard-won  earnings  at  Loanda  to 
satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  miscreants. 
Yet  they  made  the  sacrifice  without  a 
inurmur ;  and  subsequently,  in  all  reports 
respecting  the  expedition,  public  and, 
private,  uniformly  expressed  themselves 
m  the  kindest  terms  toward  their  leader. 
All  inhospitality  ceased  upon  entering  the 
country  of  the  unsophisticated  African. 
The  party  now  found  themselves  at  home, 
were  received  with  enthusiasm  in  the 
villages  through  which  they  passed,  and 
wanted  for  nothing  the  people  had  to  give. 
From  Nariel,  in  August,  a  brief  letter  to 
Mr.  Gabriel,  at  Loanda,  forwarded  by  a 
native  trader,  informed  him :  "  My  men 
are  all  in  high  spirits,  and  quite  prepared 
for  another  trip,  although,  as  we  have 
had  to  sell  almost  every  thing  for  food, 
they  have  but  little  to  show  after  their  lon^ 
absence  from  home."  Having  constructed 
canoes,  they  embarked  upon  the  Leambye ; 
and  with  a  powerful  current  in  their  fa- 
vor, were  rapidly  carried  down  toward 
Linyanti,  where  they  arrived  at  the  close 
of  the  following  month.  Sekeletu,  the 
chief,  received  them  T^dth  every  demon- 
stration of  delight ;  and  the  Makololo  wel- 
comed their  traveled  contrymen  as  the 
wise  men  of  the  nation.    They  had  visited 


the  land  of  the  Wasungay  or  wise  men, 
the  term  applied  throughout  Southern 
Africa  in  one  form  or  another  to  the 
whites ;  and  the  tale  of  their  adventures 
has  since,  doubtless,  formed  the  staple  of 
many  a  "  long  yam "  on  the  banks  of 
their  rivefs. 

Refreshed  by  a  few  weeks*  halt,  and 
duly  prepared  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
journey.  Dr.  Livingston  started  for  the 
East-African  coast  toward  the  close  of 
October,  attended  by  upward  of  a  hundred 
natives,  picked  out  of  a  large  batch  of  vo- 
lunteers, who  were  anxious  to  place  them- 
selves imder  his  guidance.  He  proposed 
to  follow  generally  the  course  of  the 
Zambesi,  proceeding  along  the  northern 
bMik ;  and  we  have  to  attend  him  to  an 
island  in  the  river,  in  the  most  southerly 
part  of  its  channel,  where  one  of  the  most 
welcome  incidents  awaited  him  that  could 
possibly  befal  the  traveler.  The  spot  in 
question  is  a  few  miles  above  the  Mosio- 
tunya  Falls.  A  notice  of  the  event  in- 
volves a  digression  respecting  the  move- 
ments of  a  relative,  Mr.  Moffiat. 

Anxious  to  have  supplies  forwarded  to 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Moffat  hoped  to  accom- 

Slish  this  object  through  tne  agency  of 
loselakatse,  the  chief  of  the  Matabele, 
who-  has  been  proviously  named  lord  of 
the  territory  extending  to  the  south  bank 
of  the  Zambesi.  Accordingly,  he  left 
Kuruman  with  the  supplies,  and  reached 
the  town  of  the  chief,  situated  some  four 
hundred  miles  to  the  north-east,  starting 
about  the  time  that  Dr.  Livingston  had 
arrived  at  Loanda.  Nearly  a  quarter  of 
.  century  had  elapsed  since  his  former  visit 
to  the  powerful  barbarian.  He  found  him 
changed  in  appearance — an  old  and  dis- 
eased man — ^but  still  unchanged  in  cha- 
racter, as  martial  and  despotic  as  ever,  the 
terror  of  his  subjects,  ruling  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  reverenced  by  them  as 
the  "  lion  of  lions,"  the  "  king  of  kings," 
the  *'  man-eater,"  and  "  god  of  cattle  and 
men."  Among  other  titles  ignorantly 
applied  to  him  by  his  parasites,  that  of 
schdm  slegfU  is  recorded — words  caught 
from  the  Datch  boers,  answering  in  their 
meaning  to  "great  rascal,"  which  the 
Dutchmen  liberally  bestow  upon  his  im- 
perial highness.  Strange  to  say,  the 
tyrant,  surrounded  with  his  armed  myr- 
midons, was  pliant  as  a  child  to  the  wishes 
of  Mr.  Moffat. '  Twenty  men  under  an 
officer  were  sent  off  to  the  Zambesi,  carry- 
ing  seventeen  packages  for  Dr.  Livingston. 
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Upon  roaching  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  this  Matabcle  escort  communicated 
with  the  Makololo  on  the  opposite  bank, 
in  order  to  surrender  their  charge  into 
their  hands.  But  apprehending  treachery 
from  their  deadly  enemies,  the  latter  de- 
clined to  cross ;  and  the  Matabele  retired, 
leaving  the  packages  by  the  side  of  the 
stream.  They  were  then  removed  by 
the  Makololo  to  the  island  in  the  river; 
and  more  than  twelve  months  afterward, 
there  they  were  found  by  the  traveler,  to 
his  unspeakable  comfort  and  delight.  Not 
a  package  had  been  opened ;  and  having 
been  screened  from  the  weather,  not  an 
article  was  damaged.  This  is,  perhaps, 
no  proof  of  honesty  on  the  part  of  the 
custodians,  who  might  be  restrained  by 
some  fear  of  witchcraft  from  meddling 
with  the  property. 

At  this  point  the  party  left  the  river, 
to  avoid  a  rocky  country  and  hills  infested 
by  the  tsetse.  But  bewre  diverging.  Dr. 
Livingston  visited  the  Mosiotunya  Falls, 
and  saw  the  most  striking  spectacle  he  had 
ever  beheld — a  cataract  of  a  perfectly 
unique  kind.  Tlie  Zambesi,  about  a 
thousand  yards  broad,  is  liere  suddenly 
compressed  between  the  walls  of  a  basaltic 
cleft,  and  precipitates  itself  upward  of  a 
hundred  feet  into  a  trough  or  basin  little 
more  than  twenty  yards  wide.  It  raves 
for  some  distance  through  a  narrow 
channel,  and  gradually  recovers  expan- 
sion on  escaping  from  its  rocky  prison. 
Though  seen  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, as  the  stream  was  at  its  lowest 
level,  the  sight  was  sublime,  and  satisfied 
the  observer  of  its  extraordinary  gran- 
deur aft«r  the  periodical  rains.  The 
spray  and  roar  of  the  cataract,  seen  and 
heard  for  miles,  originated  the  designation 
Mosiotunya — "  smoke-resounding  "  Falls. 

Soon  after  rejoining  the  river,  the  ex- 
plorer was  rewarded  for  all  his  toils  and 
sufferings.     This  was  by  the  discovery  of 
a   highland    region,   free    from    tangled 
woods  and  reedy  pestilential    marshes, 
with  a  fertile   soil   carpeted  with   short 
grass,  stretching  away  to  the  eastward 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Kafue  with 
the  Zambesi.     Filled  with   thankfulness, ; 
and  elate  with  hope  at  having  found  a  sa- 1 
lubrious  locality  adapted  to  the  site  of  a  ( 
mission-station,  he  pursued  his  way,  meet-  j 
ing  with  uniform  Kindness  from  the  na- ; 
tives,  and   experiencing  no   difficulty  in 
8uj)plying  his  jiarty  with  food.     Though 
daily  rations  for  a  hundred  and  fourteen 


men,  hungry  travelers  too,  involved  no 
trifling  consumption  of  provender,  there 
was  game  everywhere  at  hand  in  abund- 
ance. Zebras  supplied  roast  beef;  gi- 
raflTes,  fillets  of  veal ;  antelopes,  haunches 
of  venison ;  and  if  African  pork  or  bacon 
was  wanted,  there  was  plenty  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  portly  hippopotafnug. 
Countless  multitudes  of  tue  beautiful 
spring-bok  were  seen  scouring  the  pkuns. 
"  I  could  form  no  idea  of  the  nnmoer  of 
these  lovely  animals  I  saw  in  actual  mi- 
gration. I  can  compare  them  to  locusts 
alone ;  for  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
they  appeared  a  tremulous  mass,  some- 
times in  sprinklings,  and  at  other  times  in 
dense  crowds,  upon  a  plain  six  or  seven 
miles  long  by  three  or  four  broad."  As 
for  elepliants,  they  were  so  thick  upon  the 
ground,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
that  the  travelers  had  often  to  shout  to 
them  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  first  traces  of  Europeans  were  en- 
countered at  Zumbo,  an  island  at  the 
junction  of  the  Loangua  with  the  Zam- 
besi ;  but  they  were  the  ruins  merely  of 
a  town  long  deserted.  This  was  the 
farthest  point  from  the  coast  ever  reached 
by  the  Portuguese  in  light  canoes.  On 
approaching  their  present  settlements, 
great  difficulties  were  experienced.  The 
natives  had  to  be  avoided,  being  ferocious 
marauders ;  all  the  oxen  were  killed  by 
the  tsetse ;  no  canoes  could  be  procured ; 
and  over  a  country  covered  with  shingle 
and  shrubs.  Dr.  Livingston  had  to  trudge 
on  foot,  while  the  heat  was  excessive. 
When  within  eight  miles  of  Tete,  where 
lu3  was  sure  of  a  hospitable  reception,  he 
was  so  completely  overcome  as  to  be 
unable  to  move  a  step  fiirther.  For- 
tunately, while  lyin^  on  the  ground,  the 
governor.  Major  Sicard,  hearing  of  hu 
proximity,  sent  out  to  him  the  ^^nuM^erials 
of  a  civilized  breakfast ; "  and  thus  re- 
freshed, he  entered  the  town  on  the 
morning  of  March  the  2d,  1856. 

Though  once  more  within  the  sphere  of 
civilizecT  life,  he  was  still  three  hundred 
miles  away  from  the  coast ;  and  as  it  was 
the  season  of  the  year  when  the  interven- 
ing delta  of  the  Zambesi  is  specially  un- 
healthv,  he  awaited  its  termination  at 
Tete,  Ichidly  entertained  by  the  governor. 
In  this  town  Dr.  Livingston  finally  left 
the  band  of  fiiithful  natives  who  had  ao- 
companied  him  from  the  interior,  under 
promise,  if  spared  in  life,  to  return  to 
them  uk  the  course  of  the  present 
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a  pledge  which  he  is  now  on  the  eve  of 
fulfilling.  He  felt  no  difficulty  in  leaving 
them  to  their  own  resources ;  for  besides 
being  capital  hunters,  they  were  indus- 
trious men,  with  friendly  Foituguese  at 
hand  to  help  them  in  case  of  need.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  port  of  Quilimane  on  the 
26th  of  May,  after  an  interval,  H.M.S. 
"  Frolic"  hove  in  sight,  which  conveyed 
him  to  the  Mauritius,  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land. A  most  melancholy  incident  marked 
his  arrival  at  the  British  colony.  Deeming 
it  desirable  that  one  of  his  native  atten- 
dants should  see  England,  and  report  of  it 
to  his  countrymen  m  Central  Africa,  as 
an  eye-witness  of  its  wonders,  he  had 
'  selected  at  Tete  the  most  apparently  eli- 


gible for  the  purpose,  who  descended  with 
him  to  Qailimane.  The  sight  of  the  sea, 
then  tossed  by  a  tempest,  and  of  the  ship 
of  war,  filled  the  poor  Makololo  with 
amazement ;  and  on  embarking  in  a  boat 
to  gain  the  vessel,  he  turned  to  Dr.  Li- 
vingston, with  a  look  of  intense  excite- 
ment, and  said,  "  Is  this  the  way  you  go  ?" 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  surprise 
and  alarm  occasioned  by  a  first  contact 
with  such  novelties  shook  to  derangement 
the  mind  of  the  imtutored  native.  He 
made,  however,  the  passage  of  the  Mau- 
ritius ;  but  on  entering  the  harbor  of  St. 
Louis,  he  no  sooner  saw  a  steamer  in  mo- 
tion than  he  rushed  overboard  and 
perished. 


^  ^ «   >  ^  »■ 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  INUNDATIONS  IN  PRANCE. 


Lyons,  the  second  city  in  France,  and 
the  seat  of  the  celebrated  manu&cture  of 
silks,  is  built  principally  upon  a  tongue  of 
•  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Saone  with  the  Rhone,  a  situation  of  great 
advantage  commercially,  as  it  afl^rds  the 
facility  of  water  communication  both  with 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic ;  but, 
from  the  low  level  upon  which  most  of  the 
oity  stands,  and  from  the  rapid,  and  often 
swollen  currents  of  the  river%  it  has  fre- 
quently been  the  scene  of  most  terrible 
inundations.  Embankments  have  been 
formed  at  various  points  to  guard  the 
city  fi'9m  its  watery  toes ;  but  though  use- 
ful in  restraining  any  or<^ary  rise,  they 
are  totally  inadequate  to  protect  the  low- 
er parts  of  the  place  from  the  powerful 
floods  which  occasionally  overwhelm  the 
unprepared  inhabitants,  causing  such  loss 


of  life  and  property  as  can  scarcely  be  im- 
agined by  people  at  a  distance.  Lyons 
has,  however,  even  a  more  terrible  ele- 
ment than  even  the  angry  waters  running 
through  her  streets.  In  1794,  when  Col- 
let d'Herbois  and  his  terrorist  associates 
held  their  tribunal  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
the  executions  were  so  numerous  that  hu- 
man blood  was  poured  forth  like  water, 
and  with  its  crimson  current  flooded  the 
Place  des  Terreaux.  So  horrible  was  the 
sight,  that  the  agents  of  the  Convention, 
fearing  lest  the  inhabitants  should  rise, 
gave  up  the  guillotine  as  too  much  ex- 
posed, and  too  tardjr  for  their  vengeance ; 
they  transported  their  prisoners  across 
the  Rhone,  and  in  the  open  fields  on  the 
left  bank  of  that  rivef,  with  no  hearts  near 
them  that  felt  one  touch  of  pity,  were  the 
helpless  victims  slowly  mowed  down  by 
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discharges  of  grapo  and  canister,  and 
scenes  were  enacted,  which  gave  to  Lyons 
a  preeminence  of  suffering,  even  amongst 
the  many  ill-fated  cities  of  France. 

But  the  open  fields  whicli  witnessed 
these  guilty  deeds  are  open  fields  no  more. 
Though  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  confined  to  the  narrow  tongue 
of  land  between  the  two  rivers,  and  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Saone,  comprising 
the  suburbs  of  St.  Croix  and  Fourvieres, 
it  has,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  extended  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  and  the  populous  and  state- 
ly districts  of  Les  Brotteaux  and  La  Guil- 
lotin  are  connected  with  the  parent  city 
by  several  handsome  bridges.  The  fau- 
bourg of  Les  Brotteaux  is  built  upon  the 
very  ground  on  which  the  revolutionary 
massacres  took  place,  the  memory  of 
which  it  preserves  m  a  monumental  chapel, 
erected  at  the  end  of  a  street  called  the 
"Avenue  des  Martyrs."  Stately  buildings 
are  arising  on  all  sides,  but,  as  in  the  city 
itself,  the  more  retired  streets  are  narrow 
and  dirty,  with  tall  houses  on  cither  hand, 
making  perpetual  twilight,  containing 
family  above  family  in  their  eight,  nine, 
or  ten  flats,  until  an  almost  incredible  popu- 
lation dwells  upon  a  very  small  superficial 
space  of  ground. 

The  sun  was  setting  one  evening  during 
the  last  week  in  May,  1856.  Heavy  rains 
had  poured  down  hopelessly  the  whole 
day,  and  the  sky  was  dark  and  lowering, 
except  in  the  west,  where  the  glorious 
orb  had  broken  through  the  clouds,  after 
many  struggles,  to  throw  his  welcome 
light  upon  the  city  for  a  few  mmutes.  His 
rays  were  but  feeble,  for  the  same  relent- 
less rain  which  liad  just  ceased  had  pre- 
vailed for  many  days,  and  the  very  atmos- 
phere seemed  saturated.  New-bom  rivu- 
lets ran  down  the  narrow  streets,  finding 
their  way  to  the  great  swollen,  yellow 
Rhone,  which  coursed  along  with  accel- 
erated speed  to  its  ocean  home.  But,  as 
butterflies  come  forth  to  the  summer  sun, 
so  did  the  gay  inhabitants  of  Lyons  pour 
forth  to  enjoy  for  a  short  time  the  fresh 
air  unmixed  with  rain,  and  the  streets 
were  crowded.  Amongst  the  many  foot- 
passengers  who  were  crossing  the  Point 
Morand,  was  a  young  soldier,  walking 
briskly  in  the  direction  of  Les  Brotteaux. 
His  regimentals  were  faded  and  worn, 
having  evidently  seen  hard  service.  His 
face  was  simbumt,  but  a  pleasant  one 
withal,  to  look  at,  and  the  smiling  mouth, 


just  overshadowed  bjr  a  juvenfle  mous- 
tache, and  the  sparkhng,  intelligent  eyes, 
seemed  to  say  that  he — ^Victor  Chapereau 
— was  in  high  good  humor  with  hiniself 
and  all  the  world.  And  certainly,  if  anr 
one  had  reason  to  be  happy  and  thankfiil, 
it  was  he ;  for  he  had  just  returned  in  hon- 
or and  safety  froni  the  Crimea,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  Les  Brotteaux  to  see  Ca- 
therine Mercier,  who,  four  years  before, 
when  he  left  Lyons,  had  almost  promised 
to  be  his  bride. 

Victor  Chapereau  was  the  son  of  a  sol- 
dier who  was  Killed  in  the  riots  of  the  rilk 
weavers  at  Lyons,  in  1834.  His  mother, 
previous  to  her  marriage,  had  been  femme- 
de-chambre  in  a  nobleman's  family  in  the 
country,  and  when  she  was  left  a  widow, 
with  an  infant  in  arms,  her  former  mi^ 
tress  showed  her  great  kindness,  estab- 
lished her  as  a  "  lingere  "*  in  the  suburb 
of  Fourvieres,  introducing  her  to  the  no- 
tice of  several  infiuential  families  in  the 
neighborhood.  ,Jeannie's  industry  and 
skill  procured  her  plenty  of  customers, 
and  she  was  thus  enabled  not  only  to  sap- 

Eort  her  child  honestly,  but  also  to  give 
im  the  advantage  of  a  good  education. 
When  Victor  reached  the  aee  of  fifteen, 
nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  that  he 
must  be  a  soldier,  as  his  &ther  had  been 
before  him ;  and  after  many  a  stmggle, 
and  much  secret  grief,  his  mother  gave 
her  consent.  To  lose  her  cheerfhl  com- 
panion, her  bright  and  beloved  boy,  was 
a  hard  trial  to  the  poor  woman,  but  she 
bore  it  with  true  resignation,  and  instead  of 
folding  her  hands  in  despair,  only  worked 
the  more  diligently  that  she  might  lay 
by  a  store  for  her  only  child.  For  three 
years  she  saw  him  frequently,  as  his  regi- 
ment was  stationed  at  Lyons,  or  in  some 
neighboring  place ;  but  after  that  time  it 
was  sent  to  Marseilles ;  and  when,  in  two 
years,  the  war  broke  out  with  Rossiai  she 
received  a  hasty  line  from  Victor,  to  say 
that  he  was  to  embark  that  day  ibr  the 
Crhnea,  without  the  opportunity  of  bid- 
ding her  farewell.  It  was  indeed  with  an 
anxious  and  lo^'ing  heart  that  the  poor 
mother  joined  her  prajrers  to  the  manv 
strong  supplications  which  rose  from  all 
parts  of  the  land  for  the  safety  of  loved 
ones  who  were  fighting  in  the  far-off  EasL 
Occasionally  she  heard  from  her  son,  who 
wrote  whetfever  he  had  time;  but  some* 


*  Llng^re.    One  who  makes  and   gets  up  all 
kinds  of  fine  linen. 
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times  the  letters  werq  lost,  and  sometimes 
they  were  written  on  the  eve  of  an  as- 
sault, and  then  came  the  sickening  sus- 
pense as  to  the  result.  But  at  last  all 
France  rang  with  the  glad  tidings  that 
Sebastopol  was  taken — ^taken,  however, 
with  such  a  loss  of  life,  that  many  a  wi- 
dow and  orphan  were  the  fruits  of  all  the 
glory;  and  Jeannie  knew  that  Victor's 
regiment  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  rush 
up  the  death-hill  of  the  Malakoff,  and  she 
dreaded  the  post,  lest,  instead  of  the  bold 
writing  of  her  son,  it  should'  brine  her  a 
cold  official  letter,  to  tell  her  that  her 
only  child  had  followed  his  &ther  to  a 
soldier's  grave. 

But  a  happier  fate  was  in  store  for  her ; 
she  received  a  letter  from  Victor  full  of 
wondering  thankfulness  that  he  had  been 
spared,  when  his  companions  on  both 
sides  were  moved  down  m  their  desperate 
rush  upon  the  Malakoff;  and  the  mother 
read  with  pride  that  he  had  been  one  of 
the  first  to  enter  the  fort,  which  had  pro- 
cured for  him  the  special  notice  of  his 
commanding  officer.  Some  months  after, 
when  the  welcome  peace  was  proclaimed, 
Jeannie  set  herseli  to  work,  to  prepare 
the  house  for  his  return ;  and,  early  in  the 
afternoon  on  which  our  story  commences, 
as  she  was  kneeling  down  on  the  floor, 
arranging  some  linen  which  she  had  just 
irone^  in  a  basket,  she  felt  two  hands  laid 
-upon  her  shoulders,  and  starting  up,  found 
herself  in  the  arms  of  her  soldier  son. 
Four  years  absence  had  altered  him 
much ;  the  slight  boy  was  become  a  firm 
and  active  man,  and  the  Eastern  climate 
had  browned  his  fair  skin ;  but  there  was 
the  same  bright,  honest  expression,  and 
the  same  lovmg  heart,  and  the  mother 
reioiced  indeed  to  find  him  unchanged  in 
all  but  personfd  appeamnce. 

"Home  looks  veiy  comfortable  after 
the  trenches,**  said  Victor,  as  he  glanced 
round  the  neat  room,  with  its  bright 
stone,  white  walls,  and  well-cared-for  rar- 
niture;  "that  old  press,  and  the  little 
table  look  to  me  like  particular  friends, 
and  here  is  actually  my  own  &vorite  chair 
ready  for  me.  But  what  a  superb  new 
cushion  it  has !  whj^,  mother,  I  saw  noth- 
ing prettier  than  this  in  the  Turkish  bazaar 
at  Constantinople." 

"  It  was  made  by  Catherine  Mercier's 
nimble  fingers,**  answered  she,  "in  pre- 
paration for  your  return." 

This  piece  of  information  was  evidently 
very  gratifying  to  the  young  man,  for  he 
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regarded  the  cushion  more  carefully  and 
tenderly,  and  as  he  bent  over  the  em- 
broidered fiowers,  said,  in  a  low  voice : 
"How  is  Catherine,  mother?" 

"  Blooming  as  a  rose,  and  brisk  as  a 
marmotte.  Every  Sunday  she  comes 
across  in  time  to  accompany  me  to  mass, 
and  then  she  spends  the  rest  of  the  day 
here.  "In  winter,  Pierre  comes  to  fetch 
his  daughter  home,  but  in  summer  we  go 
to  the  Promenade,  and  afterward  I  sup 
with  them.'* 

"And  do  you  think  she  remembers  me  ?" 
asked  Victor. 

"  Pray  do  you  think,"  said  his  mother, 
smiling,  "  that  the  prettiest  girl  in  Lyons, 
who  might  have  been  married  well  twenty 
times,  would  come  and  spend  all  her 
Sundays  and  fete-days  with  a  stupid  old 
woman,  if  that  old  woman  had  not  a 
certain  absent  soldier  son  ?" 

•Victor  laughed  as  he  seized  his  bright 
little  mother  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her 
again  and  again.  **  Ah !  but  you  know," 
said  he,  "  that  she  was  a  sad  flirt  four 
years  ago,  and  I  have  always  heard  that 
such  a  disease  increases  with  age.** 

"VTell,  you  must  remember  that  Cathe- 
rine lost  ner  mother  when  she  was  an 
infiint,  and  has  been  her  father's  spoiled 
child;  besides,  she  has  many  admirers, 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  a  young  girl's 
head  should  be  somewhat  turned  by  all 
the  flattery  she  has  received.  Why,  I 
have  even  been  told  that  her  father's 
employer,  the  rich  M.  Lubin,  would  give 
his  right  hand,  to  say  nothing  of  half  his 
fortune,  to  marry  her." 

"And  what  does  Catherine  say  to  such 
a  magnificent  proposal?"  asked  Victor, 
with  a  clouded  brow. 

"It  is  said  that  she  does  not  care  a  pin  for 
him ;  but  he  will  persist  in  being  at  the 
house  every  day,  and  is  her  very  shadow,^ 
and  there  is  no  knowing  what  persever- 
ance might  not  have  done  if  her  fiivored 
lover  had  not  returned  to  claim  her ;  but 
with  all  her  little  follies,  Catherine  is  true 
at  heart;  she  is  an  excellent  daughter,  an4 
will  be  a  good  wife." 

"And  how  does  Pierre  get  on — ^is  he 
still  a  journeyman  weaver  ?" 

"Oh,  no;  he  is  become  a  chef  d'atelier, 
lives  au  troisieme  in  the  same  house  where 
he  formerly  lived  au  neuvieme,  has  the 
whole  flat  to  himself  and  his  looms,  em- 
ploys several  men  under  him,  and  is 
reputed  to  be  the  most  skillful  weaver  in 
I  Lyons." 
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'^  Mother,  I  sec  the  rain  has  ceased  ;  I 
think,  if  you  will  give  me  something  to 
eat,  I  will  just  go  across  to  the  Merciers 
to-night.  1  shml  soon  return,  but  I  don't 
think  I  shall  sleep  tilllliave  seen  Catherine. 
What  weather  it  is,"  added  he,  going  to  the 
window,  and  looking  upon  the  drenched 
world  without,  "  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
raining  for  a  month." 

^^  We  have  had  ten  days'  incessant  rain, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  are  flooded; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  have  fine 
weather  soon,  or  I  am  afraid  the  rivers 
will  be  rising  much  higher." 

Bustling  about,  she  soon  prepared  a 
meal  for  her  son,  and  when  it  was  dis- 
patched, she  sent  him  forth  with  many  in- 
junctions to  return  in  good  time.  "For," 
said  she,  "  I  shall  be  afraid  it's  a  dream 
that  you  are  at  homo  again,  until  I  see 
you  back." 

Crossing  the  Saonc,  Victor  passed 
through  the  crowded  streets  of  Lyons, 
and  leaving  the  Place  des  Terreaux,  he 
reached  the  Point  Morand.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  he 
bent  over  the  parapet  for  a  moment. 
"Strange!"  said  he  to  himself,  "I  well 
remember  a  curious  stone  carved  like  a 
dog's  head,  which  projected   from  that 

fier  many  feet  above  the  water,  and  now 
can  not  see  it ;  the  rise  must  be  high  in- 
deed." 

Upon  reaching  the  other  side,  he  passed 
through  the  more  stately  streets,  to  the 
quarter  of  La  Petite  Californie,  which  is 
situated  to  the  East  of  Les  Brotteaux, 
and  turning  into  a  narrow  street,  he 
stopped  at  the  general  entrance  of  the 
third  house  on  the  left-hand  side.  Like 
most  of  the  houses  in  Lyons,  it  was  con- 
structed of  wooden  framing  filled  in  with 
bricks,  and  consisted  of  nine  flats,  which 
rose  in  dizzy  height,  though  some  of  the 
neighboring  tenements  were  even  higher. 
So  densely  populat<)d  was  the  street,  that, 
though  erected  within  the  last  forty  years, 
the  houses  had  a  stained  look,  as  if  they 
had  borne  the  wear  and  tear  of  many 
generations.  Ascending  the  general  stair- 
case, the  young  soldier  stopped  at  a  door 
au  troisiemc,  and  tapping  ligntly,  he  lifted 
the  latch,  and  entered  a  spacious  room. 

Largo  Iocs  of  wood  were  blazing  mer- 
rily upon  tne  hearth-stone,  for  the  con- 
tinued wet  weather  rendered  a  fire  an 
indispensable  comfort,  notwithstanding 
the  late  season.  The  apartment  was  like- 
wise lighted  by  lamps,  and  at  a  table  in 


one  comer  sat  two  men,  with  papers  and 
patterns  spread  out  before  them,  the  one 
writing  from  the  other's  dictation.  The 
elder  of  the  two  was  dressed  in  the  ordi- 
nary garb  of  a  superior  Lyonese  weaver, 
but  his  companion  evidently  belonged  to 
a  very  different  class.  His  coat  was  made 
of  the  finest  material,  cut  in  the  extremity 
of  the  fashion,  he  wore  a  richlv-embroidered 
waistcoat,  and  his  valuable  nngs,  numerous 
gold  chains,and  diamond  breast-pin  testified 
to  the  wealth  of  the  wearer,  if  not  to  his 
tnste;  and  Victor  at  once  decided  that  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  his  rival,  M.  Lubin. 
But  the  glance  was  momentary,  for  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  arranging  a  table  for 
supper,  was  Catherine  Mercier. 

If  Victor  had  carried  away  with  him  a 
pleasant  impression  of  her — ^i^  daring  the 
last  few  months,  he  had  been  picturing  to 
himself  what  he  should  find  her  after  Sour 
years'  absence,  and  had  painted  his  imagin- 
ary portrait  in  lover's  colors,  be  was  not 
destined  to  bo  disappointed  in  her  appear- 
ance. Rather  under  the  middle  height, 
her  figure,  though  slight,  was  beaatirolly 
rounded,  and  shown  off  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage by  her  perfectly-fitting  dress. 
Her  features  were  regular  and  ffood,  her 
dark-brown  eyes  were  shaded  by  lashes 
of  a  darker  hue,  but  it  was  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  coimtenance  that  Catherine 
Mercier's  chief  attraction  lay.  There  was 
not  one  emotion,  from  the  deep  tenderness 
of  a  true  woman  to  the  veriest  misohief  of 
an  arch  coquette,  that  did  not  oocasionany 
assert  its  right  to  play  over  her  features^ 
changing  them  as  the  shadows  of  the  erer- 
var}ing  clouds  alter  a  sunny  landscape. 
When  Victor  entered,  she  tamed  her 
head  toward  him,  and  her  first  recoffni- 
tion  was  all  tliat  he  could  dedre ;  ner 
face  lighted  up,  ai^d  she  sprang  forward 
to  meet  him  with  a  delighted  ezdamation; 
but  suddenly,  partly  from  shyness^  V^T 
because  she  felt  that  M.  Lubin's  attention 
had  been  attracted,  and  that  great  man 
was  watching  her  ii-ith  his  fishy  eyes,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  from  a  feminine,  bnt  not 
very  amiable  desire  to  tease  her  lover, 
she  drew  back  and,  giving  him  her  handi 
said,  coldly : 

^'So,  Maitre  Victor,  yoti  are  come  home 
at  last." 

''Victor!"  exclaimed  her  father,  who 
had  been  too  much  engrossed  with  his 
writing  to  hear  the  door  open,  "  Victor 
Chapereau,  welcome,  my  brave  fUlowl  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  yoa  safe  b«6k  again; 
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we  have  not  been  a  little  anxious  about 
you,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  he,  advancing, 
and  embracing  the  young  solder  heartily. 
"  He  is  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  ours, 
M.  Lubin,"  added  he,  turning  to  that  gen- 
'  tleman,  "and  we  .have  known  him  ever 
since  he  was  a  boy." 

M.  Lubin  bowed  very  coldly,  a  young 
soldier  in  faded  regimentals  was  not  in- 
teresting to  him;  besides,  he  saw,  with 
true  instinct,  that  Victor  was  a  rival, 
and  therefore  he  felt  hostile  to  him  at 
once. 

"  Come,  we  will  all  sit  down  to  supper 
ttow,"  said  Pierre.  "M.  Lubin,  allow  me 
to  have  the  honor  of  assisting  you — an 
excellent  omelette  I  can  assure  yon; 
^Catherine's  fingers  are  as  successful  in 
the  production  of  made  dishes  as  in  em- 
broidery." 

"Any  thing  made  by  Mademoiselle 
Catherine  must  be,  like  herself,  charm- 
ing," said  he,  with  a  complimentary  bow. 

Catherine  replied  with  some  lively  badi- 
n^e,  and  she  and  M.  Lubin  kept  up  an 
animated  conversation  during  supper,  to 
which,  it  mnst  be  confessed,  the  otner  two 
did  not  conUibnte.  Victor  was  seated  near 
Pierre,  and  numberless  were  the  questions 
the  kind-hearted  old  man  asked  him  re- 
specting all  that  he  had  seen  in  the  East, 
to  which  he  replied  rather  absently,  for 
his  eyes  were  following  Catherine's  every 
movement,  and  marking  with  jealous  ire 
the  officious  attentions  of  the  rich  mer- 
chant, which  seemed  to  him  favorably 
received.  "  Ah  I"  thought  he,  "  M.  Lubin 
may  be  as  stout  and  as  selfish  as  needs  be, 
bat  women  are  bo  bewitched  by  rich(S 
fine  clothes,  and  flattery,  that  a  poor 
soldier  like  me  has  no  chance."  At  last 
M.  Lubin,  excited  by  affability  to  which 
he  was  not  accustomed,  gave  vent  to  his 
dislike  to  Victor  in  sarcastic  speeches 
directed  at  him,  and  which  were  the 
harder  to  bear,  as  they  often  called  forth 
Catherine's  merry  laugh.  Victor  was 
fagged  and  depressed,  and  rose  to  go. 

"  Do  not  go  yet,  my  ffood  fellow,"  said 
Pierre ;  "  I  have  not  lieard  about  the 
Malakoff." 

"  I  promised  my  mother  that  I  would 
be  at  home  in  gooa  time.  I  only  arrived 
in  Lyons  this  afternoon,  and  she  begged 
that  I  would  not  stay  long." 

"But  it  is  so  early,"  said  Catherine, 
whose  conscience  was  stinging  her,  as  she 
looked  at  his  sad  face,  "  do  stay." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  can  not ;  I 


promised  to  leave  at  nine,  and  I  must  keep 
my  word," 

"Oh  I  certainly,"  said  Catherine,  hastily, 
"  pray  do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the  way 
to  do  me  a  little  favor;"  and  with  an  offend- 
ed air  she  turned  away,  and  began  taking 
the  things  from  the  table. 

Victor  bit  his  lip.  M.  Lubin  smiled 
spitefully ;  and  Pierre,  who  was  blind  to 
all  that  was  going  on,  bade  him  good 
night,  after  affectionately  entreating  him 
to  come<  agsdn  soon.  The  young  man 
bowed  haughtily  to  M.  Lubin,  then  went 
close  to  Catherine  and  held  out  his  hand, 
looking  gravelj^  and  sadly  in  her  fiice. 
Now,  if  Catherine  had  given  way  to  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  she  would  have 
thrown  her  arms  round  his  neck,  con- 
fessed herself  a  little  goose,  said  that  she 
admired  and  loved  him,  and  that  never 
had  M.  Lubin  been  so  hateful  to  her  as 
this  evening,  and  thus  sent  him  away 
happy ;  but  strong  as  the  inclination  was, 
it  was  combated  by  a  spice  of  coquettish 
pride ;  so  she  merely  shook  hands  coldly, 
and  said,  "  I  suppose  you  will  honor  us 
with  your  company  again  soon  ?" 

"  Not  unless  our  meeting  is  likely  to 
be  a  happier  one  than  this  has  been," 
said  he,  nastily,  and  at  once  left  the 
room. 

We  all  know  how  bitter  it  is  when  we 
return  after  a  long  absence,  full  of  antici- 
pation of  our  first  meeting  with  those  we 
love,  to  find  ourselves  awakened  from  our 
pleasant  dreams  by  some  cold  and  disap- 
pointing reality.  Often  our  hearts  are  too 
full  to  utter  the  many  tender  speeches  we 
have,  as  it  were,  been  conning  over,  and 
often  those  we  meet,  perhaps  from  the 
same  cause,  do  not  at  first  welcome  us  so 
warmly  as  our  yearning  love  has  expected, 
and  thus  these  meetings  are  generally  sad 
ones.  So  poor  Victor  felt,  as  he  left  La 
Petite  Califomie,  and  struck  toward 
home.  If  he  had  not  heard  the  reports 
about  M.  Lubin,  it  is  probable  he  would 
not  have  heeded  Catherine's  coldness; 
but  the  slight  suspicion  which  his  convers- 
ation with  his  mother  aroused  had  ran- 
kled in  his  mind,  and  thus  he  had  been  too 
watchful,  too  ripe  to  take  oftense,  which 
had  rendered  his  manner  cold  and  con- 
strained. But  he  was  too  much  hurt  to 
examine  how  far  he  was  himself  to  blame ; 
for,  as  Coleridge  says : 

"To  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain  ;*' 
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so  he  dashed  on,  regardless  of  every  thing 
l)nt  his  own  bitter  thoughts.  Had  he 
been  less  engrossed,  he  would  have  ob- 
sor\'cd  much  around  him  to  raise  alarm. 
Already  had  the  Rhone  risen  several  feet 
suice  he  had  crossed  it  eai'lier  in  the  even- 
ing, and,  when  he  reentered  Lyons,  the 
streets  were  unusually  thronged  with 
people,  some  transporting  iiirniturc  and 
goods  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  town, 
which  were  flooded,  others  collecting  in 
nhivering  groups  under  arches  of  any  pro- 
jecting eaves  which  afforded  shelter 
against  the  pitiless  rain,  which  wf\s  again 
pouring  down.  In  some  streets  near  the 
Saone,  Victor  splashed  in  water  up  to  his 
knees,  but  even  this  foiled  to  arouse  his 
attention.  Ascending  the  steep  hill,  he 
roached  home  drenched  to  the  skin,  and 
his  mother  at  once  perceived  that  he  had 
])een  wounded  instead  of  ple^ised  by  his 
visit .  But  avoiding  any  pamful  questions, 
she  only  tried  by  every  loving  attention 
to  soothe  and  comfort  him.  She  per- 
suaded him  to  go  to  bed,  and  made  nim 
some  hot  coffee ;  and  when  he  had  drank 
it,  she  left  him  to  the  sleep  he  so  greatly 
required.  He  had  been  so  anxious  to 
reach  home  that  he  had  not  slept  for  three 
nights,  and  was  completely  exhausted. 
Even  his  restless  misery  could  not  keep 
him  awake ;  for,  after  tossing  about  for  a 
short  time,  tired  nature  asserted  her  claim, 
and  sealed  his  senses  in  a  blessed  forget- 
i'ulness. 

He  was  awakened  ere  it  was  light  the 
next  morning  by  his  mother,  who  was 
obliged  to  shake  him  by  the  shoulder  to 
rouse  him  from  his  heavy  sleep. 

"  Why,  mother,"  said  he,  rubbing  his 
<»yes,  "  what  on  earth  do  you  want  me  to 
irot  up  for  ?  it  is  not  light  yet.  I  thought 
I  was  to  sleep  till  noon." 

"  My  son,  the  floods  are  out,  the  Rhone 
has  risen  fearfully,  and  is  still  rising ;  they 
say  La  Petite  Califomie  is  under  water  to 
the  second  story.  Pierre  Mercier,  who 
cnme  across  last  night  with  M.  Lnbin,  to 
be  ready  for  some  orders  in  the  morning, 
was  attempting  to  return  home,  when  a 
piece  of  timber  fell  upon  him  and  broke 
his  leg.  They  carried  him  to  his  sister's 
house  near  here,  and  he  has  sent  this  note 
to  you." 

Victor  jumped  up,  and  was  putting 
on  his  clothes;  he  took  the  crumbled 
piece  of  pai>er,  and  read  the  following 
note : 

"My  brave  friend — I-#a  Petite  Califomie 


is  flooded ;    I  am  disabled.    Save    my 
daughter,  if  it  is  not  ev^i  now  too  late. 

"Pierre  Mebcisr." 

It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  eq^uip  the 
ready  soldier ;  his  mother  made  lum  take 
some  food  to  eat  as  he  went  along. 

"You  will  need  all  your  strength,'*  said 
she,  "  and  you  must  eat  for  my  sake.*' 

He  knelt  down  for  an  instant  as  he  used 
to  do  when  a  little  boy — 

"  Bless  mo,  my  motner,  ere  I  go  forth," 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  head,  and 
with  a  choked  voice  said : 

"  God  preserve  you,  my  own  beloved 
son." 

He  rose,  took  her  in  his  arms,  gave  her 
one  long,  long,  loving  embrace — ^feeling  it 
might  be  his  last — ^and  then  he  sped  awa^ 
upon  his  perilous  enterprise. 

Descending  the  hill  of  Fourvieres,  "^eh 
tor  saw  in  the  faint  liffht  a  terrible  jmn6^ 
rama  of  destruction  before  hinu  Both 
rivers  were  rushing  madly  along,  studded 
with  spoils  of  their  expanded  and  resiat^ 
less  waters.  The  Rhone,  especially,  he 
observed,  was  dotted  over  with  the  ob- 
jects which  were  being  cairied  away;  and 
fearing  lest,  indeed,  he  was  too  late,  he 
dashed  recklessly  on.  In  bis  passege 
through  the  city,  he  had  nearar  and 
stronger  evidence  of  the  eictent  of  the  in- 
undations. Though  ho  chose  the  higher 
parts,  as  less  likdy  to  impede  his  head- 
long career,  he  had  ever  and  anon  glimpsee 
of  streets  in  which  the  water  was  nudung 
like  a  river,  where  whole  houses  were 
crumbling  down;  where  the  roofii  were 
crowded  with  refugees  firom  the  risuiff 
floods ;  where  boats  were  passmg  to  and 
fro,  and  hastily  constmcted  rafts,  laden 
with  women  and  children  just  rescaed, 
some  even  in  their  night-clothes,  were 
slowly  moving  to  some  place  of  shelter. 
In  his  path  were  groups  who  had  been 
landed — children  wailing  and  calling  hi 
heart-rending  accents  for  their  parente ; 
mothers  rushing  wildly  about  seeking  for 
their  lost  children,  and  refusing  to  he  com- 
forted. Others  were  sitting  down  m 
hopeless  despair,  having  seen  those  diej 
loved  best  crushed  in  some  quick  nun,  or 
carried  away  by  the  raging  waters. 

Victor  sickened  at  the  sight  of  sndh 
misery,  and  dashed  across  the  nearest 
bridge.  On  the  other  side  he  seised  a 
small  boat,  and  getting  a  soldier  to  hdp 
him,  they  transported  it  through 
streets  which  were  protected  by 
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bankment,  and  then  launched  it  on  the 
flood.  Victor  found  that  the  rapid  cur- 
rent was  in  his  fiivor;  he  stood  in  the 
prow,  guiding  the  boat  with  a  pole,  and 
guarding  it  from  the  various  obstacles 
which  were  floating  about.  A  turn  or 
two  more  would  bring  them  in  sight  of 
Catherine's  dwelling,  but  a  cross  current 
met  him,  and  he  had  a  serious  struggle  to 
prevent  its  carrying  him  away ;  but,  by 
a  strong  effort  he  turned  the  boat  round 
the  right  comer,  and  then,  O  heavens! 
how  fearful  was  the  scene  that  burst  upon 
his  sight ! 

The  water  which  was  bearing  him  on, 
was  up  to  the  third  story,  and  was  rapid- 
ly  risiSg ;  but  there  was  a  greater  da/ger 
attending  Catherine  than  the  angiy  flood. 
The  two  first  houses  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  street,  sapped  irom  their  founda- 
tions, had  fiiUen  m  one  great  crash,  whilst 
the  next,  being  the  one  m  which  the  Mer- 
ciers  dwelt,  was  swaying  to  and  fi*o  with 
every  impulse  of  the  fierce  tide,  and 
seemed  as  if,  in  one  instant,  it  would  fol- 
low its  companions.  Victor  saw  all  this, 
though  still  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
also  observed  that  Catherine  was.  at  the 
window  just  above  the  water,  alone,  and 
clasping  her  hands  as  if  for  aid. 

W  ith  desperate  strokes  he  sent  his  boat 
forward,  reckless  of  the  broken  boards, 
pieces  of  furniture,  and  animals  which 
were  thronging  in  his  course.  As  he 
neared  the  place  of  danger,  he  came  upon 
a  side  street,  which  rose  above  the  water, 
and  on  which  were  assembled  a  consider- 
able number  of  people  watching  the  fall- 
ing house.  There  were  boats  moored 
near,  in  which  they  had  brought  off  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants;  but  Catherine 
had  been  aroused  too  late,  and  did  not 
come  to  the  window  till  they  had  steered 
off.  Just  afterward,  the  other  houses  fell, 
and  now  no  one  would  come  to  rescue  the 
helpless  girL  Amidst  the  group  was  M. 
Lubin  on  horseback,  vainly  urgmg  the 
boatmen  to  make  the  attempt. 

^^  Ten  thousand  francs  to  any  one  who 
will  save  Catherine  Mercier,"  cried  he. 

There  was  not  a  movement,  and  the  sad 
looks  of  the  boatmen  betokened  how  des- 
perate the  case  was. 

"Twenty  thousand — forty  thousand 
shall  it  be,"  cried  he. 

Still  no  one  stirred — ^life  was  dearer  to 
them  than  money. 

"  Young  man,"  roared  the  frantic  mer- 
chant, as  Victor's  boat  shot  past ;  ^^  half 


of  my  fortune  shall  you  have  if  you  save 
that  girl." 

"  Beware,"  cried  an  old  sailor,  "  it  will 
be  certain  death." 

Victor  turned  his  pale  fiice  for  one  in- 
stant, and  shouted, 

"  Money  can  not  save  her,  M.  Lubin ; 
perhaps  true  love  may." 

A  murmur  of  applause  burst  from  the 
crowd. 

"  Here,  my  brave  fellow,"  cried  the  old 
sailor,  throwing  a  rope  into  the  boat, 
"tie  that  fast;  we  shall  pull  you  back 
more  quickly  than  you  can  row,  and  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost;  may  God  speed 
you." 

Victor  siezed  the  rope,  and  knotted  it 
to  a  seat ;  gave  one  desperate  stroke,  and 
his  boat,  released  from  some  stones  which 
had  stopped  it,  shot  under  the  yawning 
shadow  of  the  trembling  house. 

Catherine  had  given  up  all  hope.  Life  is 
very  sweet  to  the  young ;  and  it  wa^  with 
an  agonized  heart  that  she  had  watched  the 
boatmen — ^had  seen  M.  Lubin's  fruitless 
gesticulations,  and  felt  that  no  human 
aid  was  to  be  procured.  All  the  events 
of  her  past  life  fltished  across  her  mind, 
and  bitter  was  her  penitence  for  every 
folly  which  had  looked  so  little  till  seen 
under  the  shadow  of  death.  She  felt 
that  she  could  meet  her  fate  more  calmly 
if  she  could  have  said  one  word  to  Victor 
— ^but  where  was  he?  A  sudden  and 
more  violent  movement  of  the  house,  con- 
vinced her  that  the  time  was  short,  and 
shutting  her  eyes,  she  knelt  down  and 
commended  herself  to  God. 

A  strong  hand  laid  upon  her  shoulder 
called  her  back  to  life,  and  starting  up, 
she  saw  her  lover  standing  in  the  boat, 
keeping  it  close  to  the  Avindow  by  leaning 
his  whole  weight  upon  the  siU. 

"  Quick,  qmck,".  cried  he,  "jump  into 
the  boat.  God  grant  that  it  may  not  be 
too  late." 

She  sprang  lightly  down;  Victor 
pushed  away  from  the  house ;  the  boat- 
men, who  were  watching  the  scene  with 
breathless  attention,  tightened  the  rope, 
and  drew  them  rapidly  back.  Scarcely 
were  tliey  at  a  safe  distance,  when  the 
whole  building  fell  with  a  terrible  crash, 
and  confused  heaps  of  timbers  and  bricks, 
round  which  the  water  hissed  and  foamed, 
were  all  the  remains  of  what  had  so  lately 
been  her  home.  Catherine  shuddered 
and  hid  her  face.  Victor,  who  till  tlus  in- 
stant had  been  silent,  his  compressed  lii)s 
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and  frowning  brow  alono  testifying  his 
«lecp  anxiety,  exclaimed, 

"Thank  God !  we  arc  safe !" 

They  were  drawn  to  the  bank,  and 
landed  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  spectators. 
When  M.  Lubin  saw  that  Catherine  was 
t)ut  of  danger,  saved  by  his  hated  rival, 
lie  pulled  his  hat  over  his  brows,  and 
spurred  his  horse  away  from  the  spot. 
Victor,  having  thanked  the  boatmen 
warmly  for  their  sympathy  and  help,  took 
the  poor  girl  upon  his  arm,  and  winding 
his  way  by  the  more  protected  streets  of 
Les  Brotteaux,  got  safe  across  one  of  the 
bridges  which  yet  remained  nnflooded. 

But  danger  still  held  her  naked  sword 
above  their  heads.  Now  they  were  ob- 
liged to  fly  from  falling  houses,  as  they 
passed  in  a  boat  through  some  of  the 
flooded  streets.  Then,  as  they  pursued 
their  way  on  foot,  they  met  a  fierce  cur- 
rent forcuig  its  way  in  a  new  channel. 
Now  they  had  to  tread  a  terror-stricken 
crowd,  so  dense  and  reckless  that  it  re- 
({uired  all  Victor's  strength  to  guard  his 
companion  from  being  crushed.  Misery 
and  confusion  were  on  every  side — muti- 
lated suflerers  were  being  carried  on 
stretchers  to  the  hospitals,  and  sounds  of 
grief  and  wild  despair  rang  in  their  ears. 
At  last,  weary,  faint,  and  drenched,  Vic^ 
tor  led  the  poor  girl  to  her  aunt's  house, 
and  without  waiting  to  allow  her  to  speak 
one  word  of  the  love  and  gratitude  which 
her  full  heart  was  struggling  to  express, 
he  lefk  her.  And  so  the  cloud  still  rested 
between  them. 

Pierre  welcomed  his  daughter  with 
deep  emotion ;  he  had  scarcely  hoped  to 
see  her  again,  and  received  her  almost  as 
one  given  hun  back  from  the  dead.  His 
leg  had  been  set,  and  Catherine  found 
him  as  comfortable  as  under  the  circum- 
stances could  be  expected.  Again  and 
again  he  made  her  relate  the  tale  of  her 
danger  and  her  rescue,  and  the  warm 
praises  he  uttered  of  Victor's  bravery 
were  as  music  to  her  ears. 

The  young  soldier  had  gone  at  once  to 
his  mother's  home,  to  relieve  her  fears, 
and  get  some  necessary  food,  but  he 
would  not  stay  to  rest. 

"  No,  mother,"  said  he,  "  I  have  saved 
Catherine,  and  her  life  has  been  granted 
to  our  prayers;  there  are  thousands  of 
helpless  women  and  children  in  danger 
and  distress,  and  in  very  gratitude  I  must 
go  and  do  ray  best  to  succor  them." 
Three  days  and  nights  did  he  labor 


amongst  the  suffering  population  of  his 
native  city.  Where  danger  was  the  great- 
est-, and  misery  the  deepest,  there  was 
Victor,  battling  with  the  floods,  helping 
those  who  seemed  to  have  none  to  nelp 
them ;  cheering  the  iearfril,  repressing  the 
selfish.  And  awful  wore  the  scenes 
through  which  he  passed ;  streets  in  the 
most  denselv  populated  parts  of  Lyons 
were  floodea,  ana  in  many  instances  the 
houses  washed  down,  oftentimes  carrying 
in  their  ruins  their  wretched  inhabitants. 
Boats  containing  the  rescued  were  dashed 
to  pieces  by  the  debris  which  were  being 
carried  about  by  the  raging  waters ;  ana 
those  who  had  just  begun  to  taste  the 
sweetness  of  hope,  were,  with  heart-rend- 
ing shrieks,  hurled  to  their  death.  Ceme- 
teries were  flooded,  and  the  graves  torn 
up  gave  forth  their  dead,  whose  bodies, 
in  every  stage  of  decay,  floated  in  ghastly 
guise  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  Even 
with  the  blessed  consciousness  of  doing 
his  best  to  lessen  the  suffering,  Victor's 
heart  sickened  within  him. 

lie  had  not  slept  the  whole  time ;  he 
only  occasionally  ran  home  to  assure  his 
anxious  mother  of  his  safety,  and  take 
some  necessary  food.  Bat  the  fourth 
evening  he  walked  wearily  in. 

"Mother,  dear,  I  ought  to  be  prond 
and  happy,  but  somehow,''  sud  he  pot- 
ting his  hand  to  his  head,  "  I  do  not  seem 
to  care  for  any  thing.  The  Emperor  has 
been  down  to  Lyons;  I  had  jnst  been 
getting  some  poor  woman  out  of  a  totter- 
ing house  when  I  was  called  by  a  g^tle- 
man,  and  obeying  the  summons,  I  fband 
myself  in  the  presence  of  his  Majesty, 
who  was  standmg  in  the  midst  of  the 
floods  half-way  up  to  his  waist  in  watei^ 
and  by  his  side  was  my  commanding^  o£ 
fleer,  and  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  tife 
Emperor;  and  then  his  Majesty  oalkd 
me  to  him,  and  decorated  me  with  tha 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  for  what 
he  called  my  gallantry  in  saving  the 
^^  inofidis.^^*  And  he  mrther  said,  that 
hearing  of  my  conduct  at  the  MalakoflE^ 
he  would  give  me  a  commission ;  and  so 
your  son,  dearest  mother,  will  be  lient^ 
nant  Chapereau,"  said  he,  smiling;  ^bvt 
somehow  I  do  not  seem  to  care  for  it  as 
much  as  I  ought  to  do.  My  head  is  so 
bad,''  added  he,  throwing  himself  on  the ' 
ground,  and  laying  his  head  in  his  motliei*B 
lap,  *^I  feel  as  if  I  had  no  strengtli  left." 


*  loondi*— Sufllbren  from  on  inundstloB. 
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She  put  her  hand  upon  his  head,  it  was 
burning  hot;  she  felt  his  pulse,  it  was 
beating  wildly.  She  saw  at  once  what 
was  the  matter— over-fatigue,  sorrow  of 
mind,  the  dreadful  scenes  he  had  passed 
through,  and  the  constant  exposure  to 
wet  and  cold,  had  been  too  much  for 
him  to  bear;  and  her  gallant  son — her 
only  child — was  stricken  with  a  deadly 
fever. 

When  Catherine  called  an  hour  after- 
ward, she  found  the  anxious  mother 
listening  to  the  minute  directions  of  a 
physician,  who  said  that  it  was  a  very 
serious  case.  Though  Jeannie  was  rather 
disposed  to  be  angry  with  her,  the  sight 
of  Catherine's  misery,  when  she  heard  of 
Victor's  illness,  and  found  that  he  was 
already  unconscious,  touched  her  heart ; 
and  of  her  own  accord  she  asked  the  poor 
girl  to  come  and  help  her  to  nurse  nim, 
knowing  that  it  was  what  she  was  long- 
ing to  do.  Catherine  thanldully  agreed 
to  do  so,  and  went  home  to  tell  her  lather 
of  this  new  call  upon  her  time.  He  was 
progressing  favorably,  was  in  no  danger, 
and  having  his  sister  to  wait  upon  him,  he 
warmly  approved  of  his  daughter's  going 
to  nurse  her  brave  preserver. 

It  is  very  sad  to  watch  by*  the  sick-bed 
of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  youth  and 
strength — ^to  see  the  body  helpless  as  a 
little  child — ^the  hands  vainly  endeavoring 
to  grasp  anything — ^the  restless  head  that 
tosses  from  side  to  side — ^the  parched  lips. 
But  it  is  sadder  &r  when  the  patient  is 
one  whom  we  love  best  upon  earth — 
when  on  the  issue  depends  our  happiness 
or  our  bitterest  sorrow.  Very  silent  was 
that  sick  room — ^few  were  their  words, 
but  constant  were  their  prayers.  By 
turns,  Jeannie  and  Catherme  sat  up  at 
night ;  and  it  was  a  slight  consolation  to 
the  latter  to  try  by  every  loving  care  to 
deaden  the  bitter  thoughts  wmch  were 
thronging  in  her  mind,  and  which,  when 
she  feared  he  might  die  without  hearing 
her  confeipon  of  folly,  and  speaking  one 
word  of  ibrgiveness,  were  well-nigh  in- 
sapjportable.  Day  succeeded  day,  and 
still  the  unconscious  invalid  tossed  to  and 
fro,  every  hour  becoming  weaker;  yet 
the  fever  did  not  abate. 

At  last  the  night  of  the  crisis  came, 
Victor  had  &llen  into  a  heavy  sleep — 
that  sleep  which,  when  ended,  might 
reveal  the  worst.  Catherine  had  retired 
from  the  bed,  lest,  on  first  waking,  the 
right  of  her  might  startle  him;  Jeannie 


knelt  by  her  son.  As  the  morning  dawned 
he  opened  his  eyes,  and  said, 

"  if  other,  where  am  I  ?" 

Oh  I  the  joy  of  that  voice  ;  it  was  his 
own  accent,  though  weak  and  trembling. 
She  gave  him  some  nourishment,  and  with 
a  few  loving  words  he  fell  asleep  again. 
The  danger  was  passed — ^her  son  was 
spared. 

Catherine  continued  in  her  office  of 
nurse,  for  he  was  very  much  reduced, 
and  required  constant  care,  and  though 
all  excitement  was  strictly  forbidden,  and 
he  was  scarcely  allowed  to  speak,  it 
seemed  to  do  him  good  to  watch  her  as 
as  she  moved  lightly  about  the  room. 

One  afternoon  when  he  had  recovered 
a  little  strength,  he  was  sitting  propped 
up  bv  piUows.  The  window  was  open, 
and  tne  fresh  spring  air  was  blowing  in, 
while  the  warm  sunshine  illumined  the 
room.  Catherine  was  arranging  a  bou- 
quet of  flowers  which  she  had  just  brought 
in,  when  Victor  called  her  to  him,  and 
said, 

^^  Catherine,  I  fear  this  sick-room  is  but 
a  dull  place  for  you.  I  shall  tell  my  mo- 
ther to  invite  M.  Lubin  to  spend  the  even- 
ing here  to  cheer  you." 

"Do  not  be  cruel,  Victor;  M,  Lubin 
is  nothing  to  me.  Did  he  save  my 
life?" 

"And  the  fiict  of  my  having  had  that 
great  happiness  is  to  wei^h  down  the 
scale  even  against  M.  Lubm  and  all  his 
advantages." 

"Certainly,  if  the  scale  had  not  been 
weighed  down  long  before  by  something 
else." 

"  And  what  was  that  something  else  ?" 
cried  he,  drawing  her  toward  him,  "  what 
wonderful  thing  could  out-balance  M. 
Lubin — ^his  fashion,  his  fortune,  his  jewel- 
nr— the  carriage  he  would  provide  you, 
the  rich  dresses  you  would  be  enabled  to 
buy — what  was  it  ?" 

She  looked  into  his  eager  face,  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears,  and  with  a  trem- 
bling voice,  as  she  laid  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder,  she  said — 

"Forgive  all  my  folly,  Victor,  for  it 
was — ^iove." 

"My  own  Catherine,"  whispered  he, 
"  we  have  been  in  great  danger,  and  yet 
we  have  been  spared  to  each  other.  The 
rain  has  ceased  from  the  earth,  and  the 
clouds  have  passed  away.  Oh!  let  no 
more  shadows  ever  come  again  between 
thee  and  me." 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Among  the  many  lovely  hamlets  of 
"  merrie  Enghind,"  commend  us  to  Wood- 
thorpe !  Its  veiy  name  is  suggestive  of 
rural  beauty  and  tranquillity,  and  never 
was  name  better  merited.  It  occupies  a 
sequestered  nook  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  districts  of 
Yorkshire.  It  is  accessible  from  the  pub- 
lic road  only  by  a  narrow  lane,  but,  in 
"  leafy  June,"  what  sylvan  loveliness  does 
that  narrow  lane  exhibit !  On  one  side 
it  is  overshadowed  bjr  huge  walnut-trees, 
the  growth  of  centuries;  on  the  other,  it 
is  bounded  by  a  lofty  hedge  of  hawthorn, 
beneath  which  spnng  up  innumerable 
violets,  which  yield  their  fragrant  greet- 
ing to  the  passing  wayfarer.  Beneath 
the  umbrageous  canopy  of  the  walnut-trees 
runs  a  low  wall  of  extreme  antiquity,  (for 
it  is  entirely  covered  with  mosses  and 
lichens,)  and  over  it  (for  it  is  scarcely 
three  feet  in  height)  one  may  look  iar 
into  the  wood  beyond,  or  contemplate  a 
sparkling  rivulet,  which  murmurs  awav 
within  its  lonely  recesses,  and  at  length 
passes  the  lane  beneath  a  Gothic  bridge, 
and  so  hastens  away  to  join  the  greater 
stream  in  the  valley  below.  Woodthorpe, 
to  which  this  lane  leads,  is  an  ancient  as 
well  as  sequestered  place,  and  contains 
not  a  few  remnants  or  the  olden  time.  Its 
venerable  parish  church — an  edifice  of  the 
"decorated  Gothic"  style — was  once  an 
appendage  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Bolton ; 
its  almshouse,  founded  by  some  pious  soul 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  is  a  quaint, 
ivy-mantled  edifice ;  and  its  vicarage — in 
every  thing  a  meet  abode  for  the  mes- 
senger of  peace — ^is  touched  with  the 
same  old-world  aspect.  Even  the  dozen 
of  cottages  of  which  our  hamlet  is  com- 
posed are  so  many  antique  studies  for  an 
artist's  pencil ;  their  thatch,  their  walls, 


thoir  latticed  windows,  all  affiird  unequi- 
vocal symptoms  of  old  age ;  yet  of  toat 
old  a^e,  wnich  Cicero  so  highly  admiree, 
in  which  there  is  something  of  youth— -m 
quo  est  aliquid  juventutia — for  they  are 
all  either  rose-embowered  or  covered  with 
clustering  honeysuckle,  and  their  little 
gardens,  visible  over  low  mos^-orownad 
walls,  are  full  of  marigolds  and  stook,  and 
wall-flower  and  sweet-pea,  as  if  nature, 
ever  youthful,  would  fiun  oast  the  charm 
of  rejuvenescence  over  the  fi;ail  and  per- 
ishing work  of  human  hands. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  a  lovely  day 
in  June  that  a  traveling-carriage,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  whose  jaded  appearance 
indicated  that  they  had  perfonned  a  long 
journey,  turned  from  the  highway  into 
the  sequestered  lane  we  have  referred  tos. 
The  vehicle  was  covered  with  traTeBi^- 
boxes,  of  various  shapes  and  kinds,  and 
on  the  rumble  was  a  female  servant,  whom 
fatigue  had  evidently  overpowered,  and 
who  was  &st  asleep.  The  carriage  had 
come  from  the  nearest  railway  statioiii 
some  twenty  miles  off,  with  the  Bamo 
horscK,  it  having  been  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  others  by  the  way.  Its  interior 
Y^as  occupied  by  two  sister%  both  youngs 
and,  although  differing  firomi  eaoh  other 
in  some  respects,  possessing  no  Bmall  d^ 
grce  of  personal  charms.  They  had  oomo 
all  the  way  from  the  great  metropoliii  and 
were  evidently  wearied  wkh^n.-Ionga 
journey.  As  the  carriage  tuiped  into  the 
lane,  one  of  the  young  ladiea  addvamed 
her  companion. 

^^  We  must  be  near  our  destination  nofW^ 
Gertrude,"  she  said,  vrith  a  tone  of  weaii* 
uess,  lookmg  at  her  watoh.  ^' We  haro 
been  three  hours  upon  thia  interminahio 
road!  Heigh-ho  I  1  am  really  very  tired. 
But  where  are  we  going  now  ?  Oh  I  I 
presume  this  lane  must  be  the  approadi 
to  the  maoflion  of  our  piimitiTe  auntu*'    • 
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^'  I  dare  say  it  is,  Elizabeth,  bat  we  shall 
soon  know,"  replied  the  younger  of  the 
two  sisters,  letting  down  the  carriage  win- 
dow. "Ah!"  she  continued,  "what  a 
pretty  road!  Do  look  at  those  lovely 
hawthorns  in  full  blossom !  Well,  I  must 
say,  if  Woodthorpe  be  any  thing  like  the 
promise  which  this  quiet  lane  gives,  I 
shall  not  wonder  that  Aunt  Hs^ey  is 
happy  in  her  seclusion." 

" Vooh !  nonsense,  Gertrude,"  was  the 
reply,  uttered  with  something  not  unlike 
petulance.  "  How  can  you  tal£  so  ?  What 
conceivable  happiness  can  there  be  in  such 
u  condition?  No  balls,  no  theater,  no- 
thing, absolutely  nothing!  Why,  one 
might  as  well  be  a  vegetable,  as  live  in 
such  dismal  tranquillity.  I  really  wonder 
at  you !" 

"  O  Elizabeth !"  was  the  only  reply  to 
tliis  rhapsody;  but  it  was  uttered- in  a 
sweet,  deprecating  tone  of  voice. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  carriage 
liad  passed  through  the  hamlet,  to  the 
vast  wonderment  of  its  simple  inhabit- 
ants, and  entered  a  gateway  leading  into 
a  fine  avenue,  and,  after  a  drive  across  a 
beautifiilly-kept,  as  well  as  extendve  lawn, 
pulled  up  at  the  door  of  "  Woodthorpe 
Hall." 

"  What  an  unexpected  pleasure !  And 
you  have  really  come  to  see  me  at  last !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Hartley,  after  cordially 
welcommg  her  fair  relatives. 

"  Indeed  we  have,  dear  aimt,"  said  Ger- 
trude Warburton;  "and  I  am  sure  we 
should  have  been  glad  had  we  been  able 
to  do  so  before.  But  how  well  you  look 
after  so  long  a  time.  It  is  quite  an  age 
since  we  saw  you  last." 

"  A  long  time,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Hart- 
ley, smiling;  "no  less  than  some  six 
years !  And  what  an  alteration  that '  long 
time'  has  made  in  both  of  you,  my  dear 
girls.  You  were  both  quite  children  when 
last  I  saw  you.  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
have  known  you,  had  we  met  by  accident. 
But  where  is  papa  ?  You  have  not  tra- 
veled alone  surely  ?" 

The  young  ladies  explained  that  it  had 
been  necessary  for  them  to  do  so,  as  their 
father  could  not  possibly  accompany  them, 
referring  Mrs.  Hartley-for  particulars  to  a 
letter  which  they  presentea  to  her.  Leav- 
ing the  ladies  ^  the  various  and  innumer- 
able mutual  iti^uiries  and  explanations 
incident  to  the  occasion  of  such  a  meetr 
ing,  we  must  now  jpresent  our  readers 
with  a  few  retrospective  observations  re- 


quisite to  the  comprehension  of  the  course 
of  this  narrative. 

Woodthorpe  Hall— or  the  "  Old  Hall," 
as  the  villagers  were  wont  to  call  it — 
was  the  manor-house  of  the  fine  estate 
that  lay  around  it.  The  late  proprietor, 
Mr.  Hartley,  had  left  it  as  the  residence 
of  his  widow,  who,  possessed  of  a  com- 
fortable jointure,  in  addition  to  the  inte- 
rest of  a  large  fortune  of  her  own,  had 
continued  to  reside  there.  She  had  no 
&milv,  and,  although  still  in  the  prime 
of  liie,  she  preferred,  to  all  those  scenes 
of  gayety  she  was  so  well  fitted  to  adorn, 
the  rural  quiet  of  her  beautiful  residence, 
whore  she  devoted  her  whole  time  to  the 
labor  of  doing  good.  There  was  not  a 
cottage  within  many  a  mile  of  the  bene- 
volent lady's  abode  the  inmates  of  which 
had  not,  in  soihe  way  or  other,  been  bene- 
fited by  her  ready  and  active  benevolence. 
Her  two  nieces,  Elizabeth  and  Gertrude, 
were  the  daughters  of  her  only  brother, 
Mr.  Warburton.  He  had  married  an 
heiress  of  large  fortune  and  aristocratic 
connections,  but  had  not  long  enjoyed  the 
happiness  of  domestic  life,  his  wife  having 
died  a  few  years  after  his  marriage,  leav- 
ing the  two  infants  to  his  charge.  From 
the  period  of  his  becoming  a  widower, 
Mrs.  Hartley  had  seen  but  little  of  her 
brother.  He  had  sought  relief  from  the 
bitter  sorrow  his  bereavement  occasioned 
by  plunging  into  the  gayest  society  of  the 
metropolis,  and  this  was  foreign  to  Mrs. 
Hartley's  inclinations.  She  had  seen  her 
beautiful  nieces  but  oncQ  during  a  visit 
some  years  prior  to  the  time  we  are  now 
referring  to ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  de- 
light that  she  beheld  them  again  on  their 
visit  to  Woodthorpe — a  visit  of  which  she 
had,  to  her  surprise,  received  no  intimi^ 
tion. 

Elizabeth  and  Gertrude  Warburton 
were  eighteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
respectively.  They  had  received  an  ex- 
cellent education ;  they  possessed  a  large 
share  of  personal  attractions ;  they  were 
both  naturally  amiable ;  but  they  had  not 
been  brought  up  under  the  care  of  a 
mother;  their  fiither  was  almost  always 
from  home ;  they  were,  moreover,  heiresses, 
and  thus  there  were  many  circumstances 
calculated  to  render  them  proud  ^  and 
wayward.  Mrs.  Hartley  had  consider- 
able suspicion  of  this,  and  had  learned 
to  regard  Elizabeth  especially  an  enfant 

The  letter  which  her  nieces  presented 
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to  her  from  her  brother  conveyed  to  her 
some  information  of  a  most  serious  and 

Sainful  kind.  She  learned  from  it  that 
Ir.  Warburton's  a^irs  had  become  much 
embarrassed,  and  it  had  become  necessary 
for  hina  to  accept  of  a  foreign  appoint- 
ment, which  his  interest  with  the  govern- 
ment had  enabled  him  to  procure.  He 
was  obliged,  he  stated,  to  leave  England 
without  delay,  and,  in  so  doing,  he  left 
his  daughters  to  Mrs.  Ebrtiey's  care,  con- 
fident tnat  her  affection  would  supply  to 
them,  in  a  great  measure,  the  loss  conse- 
quent on  the  painful  condition  of  his  af- 
fairs, and  would  make  up  to  them  for  his 
own  absence.  The  letter  contauied  many 
expressions  of  deep  regret  at  the  unhappy 
turn  his  affairs  had  taken,  and  concluded 
with  the  hope,  rather  faintly  uttered,  that 
neither  Mrs.  Hartley's  fortune,  which  had 
remained  in  his  hands,  nor  the  fortunes  of 
the  two  sisters,  which  they  inherited  from 
their  mother,  but  which  had  also  been 
left  in  his  charge,  would  be  found  to  suffer 
by  his  own  private  difficulties. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  tidings  communicated  by  Mr.  War- 
burton's  letter  appeared  to  his  sister  to 
be  of  so  much  moment,  that,  on  the  day 
after  her  nieces  had  arrived  at  Wood- 
thorpe,  she  took  an  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing with  them  on  the  subject.  She  was 
not  surprised  to  find  them  entirely  recon- 
ciled to  their  fis^ther's  departure,  and  that 
they  only  regrettied  the  loss  of  the  gay 
society  to  mmich  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed. 

"  We  have  seen  wo  little  of  papa  for 
many  a  day,"  said  Elizabeth  Warburton, 
^^  that  his  absence  will  scarcely  make  any 
difference ;  but — ^but — ^I  confess 
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"  Pray,  do  not  hesitate,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Hartley,  with  a  smile ;  ^^  I  can  guess 
what  you  are  about  to  add.'' 

"You  know,  aunt,"  continued  the  young 
lady,  "  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  see 
a  good  deal  of  company,  to  go  to  places, 
and  so  forth,  and  you  know  that  our  ex- 
pectations entitle  us  to  something  of  the 
kind,  so  that ^" 

"I  am  fully  aware  of  it,  my  dear  Eliza- 
beth," observed  Mrs.  Hartley ;  "  but  you 
must,  I  am  sure,  admit  that  whatever 
you  may,  as  you  say,  be  entitled  to,  your 
happiness  is  your  papa's  primary  consi- 
deration." 


"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  the  young  lady, 
with  a  tone  which  to  Mrs.  Hartley's  asto- 
nished ears  sounded  like  that  of  vexation  ; 
"  but  how  our  happiness  can  be  of  such 
moment,  I  am  unable  to  perceive,  unless 
it  consist  in  our  being  buned  alive  in  this 
old  place,  with  the  view  of  a  wide  com- 
mon, and  a  few  miserable  cottag^es,  to 
take  up  oar  attention." 

"O  Elizabeth!"  said  Gertrude,  in  a 
soft,  deprecating  voice ;  "  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
lovely  place,  and  for  my  part ^»* 

"  For  your  part,"  interrupted  her  sister, 
somewhat  pettbhly,  "  you  like  it  of  all 
things.  On,  to  be  snrel  you  are  so  ro- 
mantic. Nothing  but  woods,  and  fields, 
and  meadows,  and  rivers  for  yon.  Yon 
must  be  gratified  now,  I  am  sure  I" 

"My  dear  girls,"  observed  Mrs. Hartley, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  her  nieoc^s 
petulance,  ^^  you  have  both  been  hitherto 
entirely  unaccustomed  to  a  country  life. 
You  can  not  be  expected  to  pronounce  a 
very  accurate  judgment  on  the  subject. 
I  must  beg  you  to  withhold  joxur  opinions 
till  you  have  had  some  experience.  Mean- 
time, give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  oom- 
Sany.  I  am  going  to  the  village,  and  the 
istance  is  very  short." 

The  young  ladies  cheerfully  complied 
with  their  aunt's  request.  The  day^ras 
charming,  and  the  lane  leading  to  ike  . 
hamlet  would  have  delighted  any  admirer 
of  rural  scenery.  It  was  almost  wholly 
overshadowed  by  trees,  which  on  one  stoe 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  noble  paik- 
around  the  ''Old  Hall."  The  roots,  U 
some  instances,  cr^pt  over  the  pathway^ 
and  the  huge  trunks  were  covered  wiUk 
moss  and  many-colored  lichens.  The  lane 
itself,  rarely  used  except  by  foot-passen- 
gers, was  nearly  overgrown  with  grass, 
and  on  one  side  a  sloping  bank  was  covered 
with  wild  flowers.  Ghertrude  was  enehanted 
with  the  q^uiet  beauty  of  the  place,  bat  her 
sister  exhibited  no  disposition  to  admirs 
the  charms  of  nature  so  lavishly  q>read 
around  her.  On  arriving  at  the  hanilet» 
Mrs.  Hartley,  who  had  ^en  endeaToring 
to  interest  and  amuse  her  young  friendap 
stopped  before  the  gate  of  one  of  the 
pretty  cottages  already  referred  to,  anA 
stated  that  ^e  was  about  to  visit  one  of 
her  pensioners,  a  poor  woman,  who  had 
long  suffered  from  ill-health,  and  who 
required  the  sympathy  of  her  neij^bors-^ 
inviting  her  nieces,  at  the  same  timei  ta 
accompany  her. 

^'  No,  I  thank  yon,  aunt,**  replied 
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beth,  with  considerable  haughtiness  of 
manner. 

"  Well,  Gertrude,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley, 
"what  sav  you?  Will  you  not  come 
in?" 

"  I  prefer  remaining  with  Elizabeth,  if 
you  please,"  said  Gertrude,  with  some 
hesitation. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley;  "I 
shall  not  keep  you  long  waiting." 

Daring  Mrs.  Hartley's  absence,  the 
young  ladies  walked  slowly  along  the 
lane,  at  first  in  silence,  and  at  length 
Elizabeth  addressed  her  sister. 

"I  am  sure,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  vex- 
ation, "papa  could  not  have  considered 
the  situation  we  should  be  placed  in  here, 
and  that  for  nobody  knows  how  long. 
Only  think,  Gertrude,  of  the  dullness  of 
the  place !  And  to  be  asked,  too,  to  visit 
the  sick  and  the  poor  f  I  shall  at  once 
write  to  papa  on  the  subject." 

"Perhaps  papa  did  not  consider  all 
these  things,"  observed  Gertrude ;  "  but 
vou  know,  Elizabeth,  it  is  very  good  and 
kind  of  aunt  to  do  what  she  can  for  the 
poor.  I  think  we  should  have  gone  into 
the  cottage  with  her.  I  wish  you  had  not 
refused  so  abruptly." 

"  It  is  all  very  well  for  old  people  to 
occupy  themselves  with  such  things,  and 
all  verv  kind,  I  dare  say,"  said  her  sister, 
"  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  from  us. 
Besides,  I  can  not  bear  to  see  people  who 
are  poor  and  wretched ;  it  makes  me  Dl. 
But  here  comes  the  old  lady ;  she  has  cer- 
tainly not  detained  us  long." 

Mrs.  Hartley  advanced  toward  her 
nieces,  with  a  face  beaming  with  cheerful- 
ness and  benevolence. 

"  The  poor  woman  is  better  to-day,"  she 
said.  "  I  am  sure,  had  you  accompanied 
me,  you  would  have  been  charmed  with 
the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  her  dwell- 
ing. I  shall  now  show  you  a  delightful 
path  which  leads  toward  the  Hall,  after 
passing  through  the  wood,  and  along  the 
bank  of  the  river." 

Mrs.  Hartley  had  observed  with  some 
pain  the  reluctance  of  her  nieces  to  accom- 
pany her  into  the  poor  woman's  house, 
but  her  good  sense  led  her  to  refrain  from 
any  immediate  reference  to  the  subject. 
Finding,  however,  that  her  companions 
were  more  than  usually  silent  during  the 
walk,  she  took  occasion  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  such  as  would  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  senti- 
ments. 


"  Look  at  that  charming  view,"  she  said, 
as  they  arrived  at  an  eminence  command- 
ing an  extensive  prospect.  "  How  lovely 
are  those  distant  fields,  with  the  river 
shining  in  the  sun  I  How  picturesque ! 
What  a  blessing  is  the  gift  of  health, 
which  enables  us  to  contemplate  such  a 
scene  I" 

"Lovely  indeed!"  replied  Gertrude, 
with  enthusiasm ;  "  what  a  charming  pic- 
ture it  would  make,  with  that  distant  spire 
peeping  from  among  the  trees !  " 

"  What  an  affliction  it  is,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Hartley,  "  to  be  deprived  of  the  enjoy- 
ment which  the  fresh  air  and  scenery  like 
this  aflford !  The  poor  creature  whom  I 
have  just  been  visiting  has  been  confined 
to  her  bed  for  several  years."  The  young 
ladies  were  silent,  and  their  aunt  continued : 
"  You  know  we  are  all  alike  exposed  to 
the  evils  and  sorrows  incident  to  life,  and 
one  of  the  best  modes  of  preparing  for 
them  is  to  learn  how  to  sympathize  with 
those  who  suffer.  You  have  not  been  ac- 
customed, I  perceive,  to  visit  the  poor.  I 
trust  you  will  learn  to  do  so." 

"  We  are  not  ill-natured,  I  hope,"  an- 
swered Elizabeth,  with  some  degree  of 
hauteur.  "When  in  London,  we  have 
often  given  our  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the 
destitute,  but  as  to  visiting  their  houses, 
it  is  a  very  different  thing ;  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  clergyman." 

"True,  it  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Hartley; 
"  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  possession 
of  the  means  of  doing  good  by  our  own 
personal  exertions  lays  as  under  a  solemn 
obligation  to  make  the  attempt.  More- 
over, the  greatest  enjoyment  wmoh  wealth 
and  prosperity  bestow  is  undoubtedly  that 
of  showing  kindness  and  doing  good  to 
others.  It  is,  indeed,  &r  '  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.' " 

"  But  at  our  age,  you  know,  aunt,  we 
are  really  not  to  be  called  on  to  go  into 
disagreeable  scenes,  and  expose  ourselves 
to  disease,"  observed  Elizabeth. 

"  Whatever  our  age  be,"  returned  her 
aimt,  "  we  are  called  upon  to  do  good  to 
those  less  favorably  situated  than  our- 
selves. I  am  not  aware  that  the  precepts 
of  divine  truth  have  limited  the  practice 
of  charity  to  any  period  of  Ufe.  As  to 
^  disagreeable  scenes,'  it  is  certainly  pdn- 
ful  to  see  others  suffer ;  but  by  practice 
this  pain  is  less  and  less  felt;  while  the 
habit  of  expressing  sympathy  by  acts  of 
kindness  constitutes  a  perpetual  source 
of  personal  happiness  to  those  who  have 
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attained  it.  As  to  the  exposure  to  dis- 
ease of  which  you  speak,  it  is  certainly 
not  our  duty  willtuUy  to  rush  into  danger ; 
but  such  danger  very  rarely  occurs,  so 
rarely,  indeed,  that  it  can  not  form  any 
excuse  for  our  neglect  of  a  sacred  duty. 
But  I  do  not  mean  to  read  you  a  lecture 
my  dear  girls.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
yet  think  with  me  on  this  subject." 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  at  Woodthorpe 
Hall  without  some  incident  calculated  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  sisters  to  the 
practical  exemplification  of  the  virtue  of 
charity.  Mrs.  Hartley,  however,  found 
her  nieces,  and  particularly  Elizabeth,  by 
no  means  apt  pupils.  Neither  of  them, 
indeed,  could  be  said  to  be  unamiable,  and 
Gertrude,  in  particular,  exhibited  much 
sweetness  of  disi>osition,  but  they  were 
both  the  spoiled  children  of  fortune,  and 
had  learned  to  give  way  to  the  instinct 
which  causes  us  to  shrink  from  witnessing 
scenes  of  wretchedness.  The  Sunday- 
school,  carried  on  by  the  excellent  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  was  a  great  object  of 
Mrs.  Hartley's  care,  and  she  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  enlist  her  nieces  in  the  cause, 
and  this  not  because  they  were  deficient 
in  religious  sentiments,  but  from  the  same 
reluctance  which  operated  against  their 
active  charity  to  tno  poor.  The  good 
lady,  nevertheless,  trusted  that  in  due 
time  her  own  example,  and  the  kindly 
feelings  of  her  nieces,  would  overcome 
their  scruples,  and  render  them  willing 
coadjutors  in  her  work  and  labor  of  love. 

Thus  three  months  elapsed,  when  an 
event  took  place  which  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  little  house- 
hold at  Woodthorpe  Hall.  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton  had  visited  the  Hall  prior  to  his  de- 
parture from  England,  ana  had  taken  an 
affectionate  leave  of  his  daughters  and  his 
sister.  The  first  intelligence  they  received, 
after  his  departure,  plunged  them  in  the 
deepest  afiiiction.  Mr.  Warburton  had 
taken  ill  soon  after  leaving  the  country, 
and,  notwithstanding  every  efibrt,  the 
malady  had  proved  &tal.  We  shidl  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  grief  of  Mrs. 
Hartley,  whose  affection  for  her  brother 
was  ardent  in  the  extreme ;  nor  shall  we 
endeavor  to  depict  the  sorrow  of  his 
bereaved  daughters.  The  melancholy  in- 
telligence, however,  was  speedily  followed 
by  information  which  could  hardly  fisdl 
to  aggravate  the  affliction.  The  solicitor 
who  had  charge  of  the  family  business 
wrote  to  Mrs,  Hartley y  stating  that  Mr. 


Warburton's  affairs  were  in  irretrievable 
confusion,  and  that  the  large  fortunes  the 
young  ladies  were  to  possess  had  been  en- 
tirely dissipated  by  his  abortive  efforts  to 
recover  the  losses  he  had  sustained.  Her 
brother's  property  had  been  burdened 
with  a  large  sum  left  to  Mrs.  Hartley  by 
her  father,  but  great  fears  were  enter- 
tained lest  that  sum  also  should  be  en- 
tirely lost — the  sale  of  the  estates  being 
barely  capable  of  covering  the  numerous 
debts  which  had  from  time  to  time  been 
incurred. 

Under  these  painful  oircumstances,  Ifrs. 
Hartley  found  a  change  in  her  arrange- 
ments absolutely  indispensable,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  was  possible  to  speak  to  them 
of  business,  after  the  great-  calamity  which 
had  occurred,  she  thought  it  proper  to 
converse  with  her  nieces  as  to  oer  future 
plans.  She  told  them  that  the  loss  of  so 
large  a  part  of  her  means  rendered  it 
wholly  impossible  to  keep  up  her  nsnal 
establishment,  and  that  she  lutd  resolved 
to  dispose  of  her  carriages  and  horses,  to 
let  her  residence,  and  to  retire  to  a  dis- 
tance, in  order  to  live  in  a  manner  suited 
to  her  altered  condition.  She  endeavored 
at  the  same  time  to  encourage  her  nieces, 
who  were  overwhelmed  at  the  thought  of 
the  terrible  consequences  of  their  &thei*B 
prodigality,  by  assuring  them  that  happi- 
ness did  not  depend  upon  the  possesion 
of  wealth,  and  that  they  should  still  have 
what  was  amply  sufiicient  for  all  the  com- 
forts of  life.  Mrs.  Hartley  was  ranarkp 
able  for  decision  of  character;  and  no 
sooner  did  she  perceive  the  line  of  duty 
to  be  adopted,  than  slie  took  measnres 
to  perform  what  was  necessary,  withoot 
delay, 

^^  Our  arrangements  will  be  easily  and 
quickly  made,  mjr  dear  ^rls,"  she  said, 
addressing  her  nieces  with  the  ntmoat 
tenderness;  ^^but  we  shall  have  tine 
enough,  before  leaving  Woodthorpe,  to 
receive  the  visitor  in  whose  arrivm  wa 
take  so  much  interest." 

A  sudden  blush  suffused  the  oomite- 
nance  of  Gertrude  Warburton  as  her  annt 
said  tills,  and  she  vainly  endeavored  to 
conceal  her  emotion,  by  turning  to  tbs 
bookcase  as  if  in  searoh  of  a  volame. 

^^  It  is  next  week  that  Sir  Uonel  is  tb 
come,"  said  Elizabeth.  "  Poor  Sir  Lionalt 
he,  too,  has  lost  a  father." 

Gertrude  could  now  no  longer  eontoal.^ 
herself,  and  burst  into  tears.    '^Foi 
me,  dear  aunt,"  she  said,  with  a 
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voice ;  "  you  know  how  intimate  we  have 
been  ;  bat  I  can  not,  I  will  not,  see  Lionel. 
Every  thing  is  now  changed — our  relations 
are  all  different  — " 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  child,"  said 
Mrs.  Hartley.  "  We  are  indeed  reduced 
from  a  position  of  wealth  to  one  of  com- 
parative poverty,  but  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken in  the  character  of  Sir  Lionel  Lyd- 
<j^ate,  if  the  circumstance  makes  the  slight- 
est alteration  in  his  sentiments  toward  us. 
I  must  beg  you  to  remember  that  we  are 
in  no  way  to  blame  for  the  occurrences 
which  have  taken  place;  and  although, 
instead  of  being  rich  heiresses,  you  are 
now  portionless,  the  native  qualities  of 
your  hearts  have  not  been  carried  away 
with  your  fortunes,  aad  you  may  be  as 
happy  as  ever — ^perhaps  even  happier." 

Gertrude  looked  up  through  her  tears, 
and  said,  "Perhaps  we  may.  But,  dear 
aunt,  do  arrange  so  as  to  leave  Wood- 
thorp  within  a  week.  Or  wiito  to  Sir 
Lionel — ^probably  he  is  unaware  of  what 
iias  taken  place — and  explain  matters  to 
liim;  but  do  let  us  avoid  this  visit — at 
least  at  present." 

"What  say  you  to  this,  Elizabeth?" 
said  Mrs.  Hartley,  appealing  to  the  elder 
sister. 

''  I  must  say,"  observed  Miss  Warbur- 
ton,  "that  I  am  quite  inclined  to  side 
with  Gertrude.  Yes,  upon  the  whole,  it 
\nll  be  better." 

After  some  further  conversation,  it  was 
arranged  that  Mrs.  Hartley  should  write 
to  Sir  Lionel  Lydgate,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
received  the  day  before,  stating  that  she 
and  her  nieces  were  about  to  leave  home 
for  some  time,  owing  to  circumstances 
arising  from  Mr.  Warburton's  death,  and 
expressing  her  regret  at  being  obliged  to 
ask  him  to  prospone  his  intended  visit. 

Sir  Lionel  had  but  recently  entered  on 
the  possession  of  his  patrimonial  estates, 
lie  was  a  young  man  of  great  amiability 
and  excellence  of  character.  He  was  a 
few  years  older  than  either  of  her  nieces, 
and,  as  the  son  of  her  old  friend.  Sir 
llargrave  Lydgate,  Mrs.  Hartley  had  al- 
ways rejoiced  at  the  intimacy  between 
him  and  the  two  sisters.  But  a  new  light 
now  dawned  upon  her,  and  she  discovered 
— ^not  without  anxiety  and  pain — ^that  the 
young  baronet  was  the  object,  to  Ger- 
trude Warburton,  of  an  affection  much 
warmer  than  that  of  mere  youthful  friend- 
ship. 

At  first  she  felt  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 


comprehend  why  her  niece  so  earnestly 
desired  to  avoid  meeting  with  Sir  Lionel ; 
but,  on  considering  the  matter,  she  per- 
ceived that  the  desire  was  traceable  to  the 
same  sentiment  of  pride,  the  operation  of 
which  on  the  minds  of  her  young  relatives 
she  had  ahready  so  often  deplored.  On 
the  supposition  that  a  mutual  affection 
subsistea  between  Gertrude  and  Sir  Lion- 
el, Mrs.  Hartley  now  perceived  that  she 
might,  in  her  altered  circumstances,  shrink 
from  affording  any  encouragement  to  her 
lover,  and  that,  too,  from  motives  of  deli- 
cacy, lest  it  should  seem  that  she  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  predilection.  It  appeared 
to  her,  indeed,  that  her  niece  was  some- 
what too  sensitive  on  the  subject ;  but,  al- 
together, it  seemed  to  her  desirable  to 
put  the  mutual  affection  she  presumed  to 
subsist  to  the  test  of  a  little  time  and 
difficulty,  which,  after  all,  she  felt  assured 
would  tend  to  the  good  of  both  parties. 
Mrs.  Hartley  therefore  acceded  to  the 
wishes  of  her  young  relatives.  Wood- 
thorpe  was  let  to  a  neighboring  family  of 
distinction,  who  were  about  to  make  some 
extensive  alterations  on  their  own  man- 
sion ;  by  the  aid  of  her  agent,  a  residence 
was  secured  in  a  secluded  district  on  the 
Welsh  coast,  and  Mrs.  Hartley,  with  many 
tears,  bade  farewell  to  her  abode,  taking 
care  to  provide,  as  far  as  her  reduced  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  for  the  comfort  of 
her  various  pensioners.  In  order  to  se* 
cure  uninterrupted  privacy  in  her  retire- 
ment, until  the  settlement  of  her  brother's 
and  her  own  affairs  should  be  completed, 
she  thought  it  desirable  to  conceal  from 
her  acquaintances  the  place  of  her  future 
abode,  and  she  arranged  that  even  her 
letters  should  be  sent  to  the  care  of  her 
solicitor,  by  whom  they  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  her  hands. 


OHAPT£B  ni. 

The  district  in  which  Mrs.  Hartley  had 
thus  fixed  her  residence  was  beautiful  in 
the  extreme.  The  cottage  was  within  a 
mile  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  vil- 
lages on  the  Welsh  coast ;  it  was  separa- 
ted from  the  beach  only  by  a  single  field ; 
a  sparkling  river  fiowed  into  the  sea  at  a 
little  distance ;  behind  it  was  an  extensive 
wood;  and  from  a  neighboring  height, 
close  to  the  sea-shore,  on  which  were  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress,  a  magnificent 
view  could  be  obtained,  not  only  to  sea- 
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ward,  but  toward  the  Welsh  mountains. 
Mrs.  Hartley  could  not  but  feel  very 
acutely  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  circumstances,  but  her  sound 
sense,  and  her  sterling,  but  unostentatious 
piety,  checked  every  disposition  to  mur- 
mur or  repine,  while  her  tender  interest 
in  her  fair  nieces  prevented  her  from  ex- 
hibiting that  sadness,  which,  in  her  con- 
dition, would  have  been  so  pardonable^ 
lest  by  so  doing  she  should  depress  their 
spirits  more  than  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected sorrows  and  vicissitudes  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  rendered  un- 
avoidable. 

It  is  the  happy  peculiarity  of  youth, 
that  nothing  but  great  and  irremediable 
evils  produce  permanent  depreasion ;  and 
before  a  year  had  elapsed,  Mrs.  Hartley 
had  the  satis&ction  to  find  that  the  course 
she  had  taken  had  been  accompanied  with 
great  advantage.  Thrown  so  completely 
upon  their  own  resources,  no  longer  ob- 
taining from  others  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, the  sisters  found  that  happiness  was 
by  no  means  incompatible  with  retirement 
from  the  world,  and  that  it  was  much 
more  within  their  own  reach  than  in  their 
former  circumstances  they  coald  have  be- 
lieved it  to  be.  Elizabeth,  who  had  been 
no  admirer  of  rural  scenery,  now  took  an 
enthusiastic  delight  in  it,  dervoting  herself 
to  the  art  of  painting,  while  her  sister 
cultivated  har  iine  taste  for  music,  which, 
in  more  prosperous  times,  she  looked  upon 
with  indifference.  But  the  change  in 
their  circumstances  produced  a  still  more 
important  alteration  in  their  sentiments. 
Although  exposed  to  no  privation — ^fbr 
their  aunt's  income,  although  not  large, 
was  adequate  to  their  wants — still,  their 
descent  from  a  state  of  opulence  to  com- 
parative poverty  might,  relative  to  them, 
be  termed  adversity,  and  it  did  not  fail 
to  produce  important  effects.  The  ex- 
penence  of  evil  ourselves  is  a  great  source 
of  pity  for  others ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
among  the  poor  their  exists — ^to  their 
honor  be  it  spoken — a  far  larger  amount 
of  mutual  sympathy  for  each  other's  woes 
than  among  those  whose  circumstances 
place  them  beyond  the  jreach  of  adversity. 
This  truth  was  exemplified  in  the  instance 
we  refer  to.  The  two  sisters,  who  had 
been  unaccustomed  to  works  of  charity, 
devoted  themselves,  with  humble  but 
earnest  solicitude,  to  the  performance  of 
many  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence  to 
their  poorer  neighbors,  and  gladly  joined 


their  aunt  in  her  various  benevolent  pro- 
jects, so  far  an  their  now  limited  means 
permitted  them.  Thus  the  trials  of  life 
proved  to  them  the  source  of  moral  beaa-  . 
ty,  which  added  immeasurably  to  their 
personal  charms ;  and  Mrs.  Hartley,  rejoio- 
mg  in  the  change  which  had  thus  occnnredf 
felt  inclined  to  think  that  the  price  at 
which  it  had  been  purchased  was  not  too 
costly. 

During  the  year  which  had  paaacd  rince 
her  departure  from  Woodtnorpe,  Mrs. 
Hartley  had  received  her  oorrespondence 
through  her  solicitor,  in  acoordance  with 
the  arrangement  already  mentioned. 
Among  her  letters  were  several  from  Sir 
Lionel  Lydgate.  The  baronet  had,  it  ap- 
peared, visited  their  former  reudence,  and 
tiad  vainly  endeavored  to  discover  their 
present  abode.  In  his  letters,  he  earnest- 
ly besought  Mrs.  Hartley  to  furnish  Mm 
with  her  address.  He  stated,  in  delicate 
terms,  that  he  was  aware  of  the  ciroom- 
stances  which  had  induced  her  to  remove 
from  Yorkshire,  and  which  he  j^reatljr  de- 
plored; and  he  referred  to  his  lon^  ac- 
quaintance with  her  nieces,  and  the  fnend- 
snip  so  long  existing  between  their  fami- 
lies, as  a  reason  wherefore  she  shoald  per- 
mit him  to  pay  his  respects  to  her  and  the 
young  ladies  in  person.  G^ertmde,  too, 
had  received  a  letter  from  Kr  Lioiiel, 
couched  in  still  warmer  and  more  eamett 
terms.  All  this,  it  can  not  be  denied  oonld 
hardly  fail  to  prove  gratifying,  for  it  a^ 
forded  no  inconsiderable  presumption 
that,  notwithstanding  the  reverses  they 
had  experienced,  the  sentiments  of  at 
least  kindness  and  friendship  which  Sir 
Lionel  had  always  expressed  had  under- 
gone no  alteration.  Their  aflkirs,  how- 
ever, were  still  in  an  unsettled  and  unsa- 
tisfactory state,  owing  to  the  proverbial 
tardiness  of  legal  matters ;  and,  after  dae 
deliberation,  Mrs.  Hartley  had  written  in 
reply,  expressing  her  regret  thal^  owing 
to  the  painful  circumstanoes  which  had 
taken  place,  she  could  not,  ibr  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  accede  to  Sir  Lionel's  wisnes. 

During  the  spring  of  the  year  after  Mrs. 
Hartley  had  taKcn  up  her  abode  at  "  the 
Cottage,''  as  her  residence  was  called,  an 
incident  took  place  which,  as  we  shall  seOi 
produced  important  results.  Wandering, 
one  charming  evening,  to  the  rains  of  the 
fortress  alrc^y  alluded  to,  to  einoy  a 
view  of  a  magnificent  sunset,  the  laaiee 
perceived  an  artist  busily  enfi^ed  in  nsak- 
mg  a  sketch  of  the  place.    This  maetinig  ^ ' 
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led  to  an  acquaintanco  with  the  stranger 
whose  name,  it  appeared,  was  Morgan, 
and  who  had  been  residing  for  some 
weeks  in  the  village,  occupied  in  the  en- 
thusiastic pursuit  of  his  favorite  art.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  not  only  eminently  gifted  by 
nature,  being  remarkably  prepossessing  in 
appearance,  but  highly  educated.  He 
had  been  at  Oxford;  he  had  been  abroad; 
he  was  posseflsed  of  musical  as  well  as 
artistic  sKill,  and  his  manners  were  amia- 
ble and  agreeable  in  a  high  degree.  So 
much  was  Mrs.  Hartley  taken  with  him, 
that  it  was  with  the  highest  satisfaction 
she  agreed  that  Miss  Warburton  should 
receive  some  instructions  in  drawing 
which  Mr.  Morgan  proposed  to  give,  and 
which,  from  his  great  proficiency,  she  felt 
assured  would  greatly  add  to  the  skill  her 
niece  had  already  attained.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  led  to  consequences  which 
the  good  lady  did  not  anticipate.    The 

Eursuit  of  their  delightful  ait  led  the 
ur  sisters  and  the  accomplished  stranger 
among  the  loveliest  scenery  in  their 
vicinity — the  lonely  sea-shore,  the  shady 
woods,  the  time-worn  ruins.  It  led  to  an 
interchange  of  thought  and  sentiment;  and 
ere  they  were  aware  of  it,  Mr.  Morgan 
and  Miss  Warburton  had  begun  to  reeard 
each  other  with  a  degree  of  interest  which 
each  found  to  be  equally  irresistible.  This 
result  was  not  miraculous.  Both  were 
young,  amiable,  and  highly  intelligent;  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed 
were  somewhat  romantic,  and  altogether 
such  as  were  calculated  to  give  birth  to, 
and  to  foster,  the  tender  emotions  of  the 
heart.  Week  after  week  passed  rapidly 
away;  Mr.  Morgan  continued  to  post- 
pone his  departure,  and  he  at  last  became 
almost  a  permanent  inmate  of  '^  the  Cot- 
tage." Mrs.  Hartley  soon  suspected  the 
state  of  matters;  ana  a  little  conversation 
with  her  niece  quickly  converted  the  bob* 
picion  into  certainty.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, without  deep  anxiety  that  she  made 
the  discovery  that  the  amiable  stranger 
was  the  object  of  Elizabeth's  affection ; 
for,  however  otherwise  acceptable  he 
might  be,  his  birth,  his  jirospects,  his 
history,  were  all  in  a  certain  dcKree  in- 
volved in  mystery ;  and,  as  her  mece  ad- 
mitted, he  had  said  nothing  that  betrayed 
an  affection  for  her,  such  as  that  which, 
she  could  not  deny,  she  had  learned  to 
regard  him.  Time  wore  on,  till  spring 
was  at  length  merging  into  summer.  Air. 
Morgan,  who  had  prolonged  his  residence 


in  the  village  much  beyond  the  period  he 
had  originally  intended,  had  at  length 
fixed  the  day  of  his  departure.  The  in- 
telligence was  received  oy  his  fisiir  friends 
at  the  Cottage  in  silence,  for  they  felt  a 
natural  delicacv  in  saying  how  much  they 
must  necessarily  feel  and  regret  the  loss 
of  his  society,  knowing  that  they  had  no 
claim  to  urge  as  a  reason  for  his  prolonged 
stay, 

*'  I  can  not  describe  to  you,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Hartley,''  said  Mr.  Morgan,  ^^how 
deeply  I  regret  the  necessity  which  com- 
pels me  to  go  to  London." 

"I  assure  you  we  shall  all  miss  you  very 
much,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley. 

"  You  will  soon  forget  us,  I  dare  say," 
said  Gertmde,  with  a  smile,  ^^amid  the 
bustle  of  the  g^eat  city." 

"  No,  no ;  never  I"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
have  never  spent  happier  days  than  those 
I  have  passed  here.  I  shall  soon  return  ; 
the  matters  I  have  to  attend  to  will  be 
speedily  settled.  But  come,  this  is  my 
last  evening;  shall  we  not  complete  the 
sketch  of  the  old  manor-house?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Warburton,  who  had 
been  hitherto  silent;  ^^I  should  like  to 
do  so  very  much.  My  sketch  requires  a 
few  touches  only,  to  render  it  tolerably 
perfect." 

As  she  spoke,  she  arose;  and,  having  at- 
tired herself  for  the  projected  walk,  she 
and  Mr.  Morgan  set  forth  alone,  neither 
Mrs.  Hartley  nor  Gertrude  being  inclined 
to  accompany  them. 

The  manor-house  referred  to  had  been 
the  family  residence  of  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietor of  an  estate  which  extended  for 
many  miles  along  the  coast,  and  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  ladies  had 
frequently  visited  it,  attracted  not  only 
by  the  delightful  walks  which  led  to  it 
through  the  woods,  but  by  the  quaint  and 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  mansion 
Itself.  It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  which  fell  into  the  sea  near  the 
Cottage,  from  which  it  was  distant  about 
a  mile.  It  was  built  in  the  Elizabethan 
style  of  domestic  architecture,  and  was 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  park,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  ancient  trees.  The 
house,  however,  had  been  long  untenanted ; 
the  present  owner  of  the  poperty  having 
lost  his  parents  when  a  mere  infant,  and 
having  been  brought  up  by  his  relations  in 
the  south  of  England. 

Mr.  Morgan  and  his  &ir  companion 
sauntered  dowly  along  the  path  which 
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led  through  tho  wood  toward  the  old 
manor-house,  the  sketch  of  which  it  was 
their  object  to  complete.  Their  convers- 
ation was  less  animated  than  usual,  for 
both  felt  deeply  their  approaching  separa- 
tion. Morgan  started  various  topics,  but 
neither  seemed  to  be  able  to  pursue  any 
lengthened  discussion. 

^^  How  strange  it  is,''  said  Elizabeth, 
"  that  the  o>\Tier  of  this  noble  property 
should  never  visit  it,  and  should  leave  his 
numerous  tenantry  to  the  care  of  a  mere 
agent !" 

"Certainly  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Morgan; 
"  but  you  know  he  is  said  to  be  young. 
Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  not  many  years 
since  he  attained  his  majority;  and,  more- 
over, he  has  been  so  much  abroad,  that 
perhaps  he  prefers  a  foreign  residence." 

"  That  would  be  but  indiiferent  taste," 
replied  Miss  Warburton.  "  What  higher 
happiness  than  to  reside  here,  in  so  beau- 
tiful a  district,  and  with  such  obvious  ap- 
pliances and  means  of  usefulness." 

"  Let  us  hope  that  such  advantages  may 
not  be  willfully  thrown  away,"  added  Mr. 
Morgan. 

On  arriving  at  the  old  house,  an  unusual 
degree  of  activity  seemed  to  prevail  in  its 
neighborhood,  which  excited  Miss  War- 
burton's  surprise;  and,  meeting  the  old 
gate-keeper,  Mr.  Morgan  inquired  the  rea- 
son of  it.  He  was  informed  that  orders 
had  been  received  by  the  agent  of  Sir 
Frank  Ludlow  to  fit  up  the  house,  which 
was  to  be  immediately  furnished ;  and  it 
was  expected  the  baronet  would  soon 
make  it  his  pennanent  residence.  The 
old  man,  however,  thought  it  strange  that 
Sir  Frank  had  never  paid  a  visit  to  his 
patrimonial  mansion ;  but  he  supposed  it 
would  not  be  long  before  he  came  among 
them. 

"  I  hope  it  will  not,"  said  Mr.  Morgan. 
"  I  am  sure  he  would  be  well  received  by 
his  tenantry.  But  come,  Miss  Warbur- 
ton," he  added;  "we  must  finish  our 
drawing." 

Elizabeth  seated  liersclf  on  the  trunk  of 
a  fallen  tree,  wliich  was  the  point  from 
which  the  drawing  had  been  taken ;  and, 
opening  her  sketch-book,  began  her  work. 
Ttits,  however,  was  no  easy  task.  Her 
mind  was  entirely  predccupied.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan seated  himself^  beside  her,  and  pointed 
out  some  defects.  Here,  a  deeper  shade 
was  required;  there,  some  hardness  on  tho 
outline  must  be  removed;  and  then  the 
foreground  required  to  be  worked  np — 


but  the  whole  business  was  merely  me- 
chanical, so  far  as  the  fiur  artist  was  oon* 
cemed.  At  length  she  could  not  endure 
the  irksomeneas  of  a  task  in  which  ehf 
felt  so  little  interest,  and  declared  that 
she  was  tired  of  it,  and  that  it  would  dv 
venr  well. 

They  resumed  their  walk,  wanderii^ 
away  into  the  woods,  through  ndiioh  the 
setting  sun  was  now  caatmg  his  rays. 
The  branches,  covered  with  the  new  green 
leaves  of  spring,  Avere  waving  gently  in 
the  soft  breath  of  the  west  wind;  and  the 
pleasant  whispering  of  the  leaves  mingled 
with  the  murmur  of  the  sea^  as  the  waves 
broke  upon  tho  beach  beneath  the  wood. 
The  lovers  (for  such  they  were)  wandered 
on  toward  the  Cottage,  each  absorbed  in 
thought ;  and  whether  it  was  the  bean^ 
of  the  scene  around  them,  breathing  as  it 
did  of  hope  and  happiness,  or  wheuier  it 
was  the  solitude  of  the  place,  or  whether 
it  was  the  near  approach  of  the  hour  when 
they  were  to  part,  we  can  not  say;  but  Mr. 
Morgan  whispered  to  his  £ur  companion 
sentiments  which  found  a  ready  echo  in 
her  own  heart.  Ho  told  her  in  impa^ 
sioned  terms  how  he  loved  her;  how  she 
alone  could  render  him  happy :  how  he 
had  long  wished  to  say  so,  and  nad  been 
checked  by  tho  fear  lest  it  should  be 
deemed  presumptuous.  He  spoke  of  hay- 
ing good  prospects ;  and  begged,  with  all 
the  ardor  of  sincere  affection,  to  be  al- 
lowed at  least  to  hope  that  one  day  he 
might  call  her  his  own  Elizabeth.  To  all 
the  fervid  eloquence  with  which  the 
artist  pleaded  his  cause,  there  was  hot  a 
brief  reply — a  reply  &intly  spoken:  it  was 
but  one  Uttle  monosyllable — bat  brief  aa 
it  was,  and  faintly  as  it  was  uttered,  it  eon* 
tained  for  the  enraptured  hearer  a  whole 
volume,  and  filled  him  with  joy. 

O  Love!  how  wonderfal  is  thjchymie 
power!  It  is  thy  provinoe  to  touch  eyerf 
thing  on  which  thou  lookest  with  bean^; 
nay,  even  to  fill  with  yimons  of  loydiBen 
the  soul  in  which  thou  takest  np  thine 
abode !  This  was  exemplified  in  EIuaAodi 
Warburton.  Never  till  Morgan  had  oon- 
fesscd  his  love  for  her,  had  she  been  awave 
of  the  depth  of  her  regard  for  him ;  and 
now  that  she  was  assured  of  his  afleedim, 
she  felt  possessed  of  some  priceless  trea- 
sure, which  filled  her  with  a  deep  and 
silent  joy,  and  suffused  every  object  with 
the  roseate  tints  of  hope. 

Mr.  Morgan  called  next  day.  ESiaalMtli, 
who  had  seen  him  approaohingi  qi4tted 
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the  little  drawing-r<k>m,  from  some  in- 
stinctive sentiment,  we  know  not  what, 
and  he  was  ushered  in.  Mrs.  Hartley  was 
alone.  After  some  commons-place  conver- 
sation, Mr.  Morgan  begged  she  would  al- 
low him  to  mention  a  subject  in  which  he 
felt  deeply  interested.  He  told  the  ^ood 
lady  of  nis  love  for  her  beautiful  niece ; 

rke  of  the  presumption  he  exhibited  in 
s  dechuring  his  affection ;  and  pleaded 
his  cause  with  the  most  impassioned 
earnestness.  A  long,  and  to  the  parties 
a  most  interesting,  conversation  ensued, 
in  which  Mrs.  Hartley  expressed  the 
highest  confidence  iu  the  principles  of  her 
visitor ;  and  although  he  was  aware  that 
he  was  still  much  of  a  stranger  to  her,  he 
felt  unspeakably  gratified  by  the  thorough 
trust  in  his  honor  which  the  lady  evinced. 
In  a  word,  he  received  the  highest  en- 
couragement. Mrs.  Hartley  had  become 
fully  aware  of  Elizabeth's  sentiments,  and 
she  felt  it  would  be  cruel  to  oppose  a 
barrier  to  what  might  be  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  her  niece's  happiness.  She  there- 
fore accepted  the  youthful  artist  as  the 
accredited  suitor  for  Elizabeth's  hand, 
onl^  stipulating  that  both  should  patiently 
wait  tilHiveumBtances  enabled  them  to  be 
unitecL  To  this  Mr.  Morgan  gladly  as- 
sented, and  soon  after  bade  a  tender  adieu 
to  the  occupants  of  Uie  Cottage. 


CHAPTBR  IV. 

Fbom  the  coast  of  Wales  and  its  pic- 
turesque scenerv,  we  must  now  conduct 
our  readers  to  the  metropolis,  an4  into  a 
private  dining-room  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal hotels,  where  two  gentlemen---8ir 
Lionel  Lydgate  and  Sir  Frands  Ludlow — 
who  had  been  coUege  companions  at  Ox- 
ford, but  had  not  met  for  two  years,  were 
seated  at  table,  discussing,  over  a  glass  of 
wine,  a  variety  of  interestmg  topics.  Their 
college  days,  their  present  occupations, 
and  their  future  plans,  were  all  reviewed 
in  a  manner  which  evinced  that  a  cordial 
intimacy  subsisted  between  the  compan- 
ions. 

*^  And  you  are  tired  of  the  Continent  at 
last,  Ludlow  ?  "  said  Sir  Lionel  ^^  I  scarcely 
expected,  I  must  confess,  that  your  ad- 
miration of  the  sunny  skies  of  Ituy  would 
have  been  so  short-lived.'^ 

^^  A  touch  of  the  mcUadie  dupays^  per- 
haps," said  Sir  Francis  Ludlow,  witn  a 
smile.    ^'  After  all,  there  is  nothing  lik^ 
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old  England.  Why,  the  truth  is,  I  am 
very  much  disposed  to  settle  down  as  a 
quiet  country  gentleman." 

* '  Well  done ! "  was  the  reply.  "  I  am 
heartily  glad  of  your  resolution.  The 
truth  18,  I  myself^  if  not  quite  wearied 
with  France,  am  at  least  tired  of  London 
and  London  life,  and  have  been  long 
tempted  to  adopt  your  plan — if  plan  it 
be — ^to  go  and  Eve  among  my  tenantry, 
like  the  ^fine  old  English  gentleman  id 
of  the  olden  time.'" 

^^  I  am  fitting  up  my  old  house  in  Wales 
already,"  observed  Sir  Francis ;  "  so  you 
see,  my  boy,  I  am  actually  making  some 
arrangements.  The  &ct  is,  you  must 
make  a  run  down  with  me,  and  give  me 
your  advice  oh  some  points  of  detail.  I 
can  promise  you  some  shooting,  yon 
know." 

"Most  happy!  But  I  say,  Ludlow," 
returned  his  companion,  ''  do  you  really 
mean  to  become  a  hermit  ?  How  on 
earth  are  you  to  spend  your  time,  so  com- 
pletely isolated  from  society?  " 

"  My  good  fellow,"  replied  Sir  Francis, 
*'  there  is  no  necessity  to  suppose  a  con- 
dition so  very  desolate.  You  know  my 
tastes;  I  have  a  capital  library ;  some  fine 
pictures ;  and  I  am  myself  given  some- 
what to  the  study  and  practice  of  art,  so 
that,  with  an  occasional  visit  to  London, 
I  shall,  I  dare  say,  do  tolerably  well." 

"I  suspect  there  may  be  more  in  all 
this  than  meets  the  ear,"  observed  the 
other,  archly.  "  You  had  better  make  a 
merit  of  necessity,  and  confess  it  at 
once." 

"  Well !  well !  replied  Sir  Francis, 
laughing,  "I  suppose  I  must.  I  have 
then  the  prospect  in  view  of  being  made 
*  the  happiest  of  men.'  " 

"  I  congratulate  yon  with  all  my  heart," 
said  Sir  Lionel.  "  But  come,  you  must 
not  be  permitted  to  make  an  imperfect 
confession,  my  dear  fellow.  Let  us  have 
a  bit  of  this  romance  of  yours.  Knowing 
yon  as  I  do,  J  feel  certain  there  is  some 
romance  in  the  affiur ! " 

"  Why,  the  truth  is,"  replied  Sir  Fran- 
cis, after  a  hearty  laugh,  "  I  dare  say  there 
is  some  romance  in  it,  as  you  suppose,  but 
you  must  excuse  my  being  somewhat 
close  at  present.  I  must  beg  you  to  exer- 
cise your  patience,  and  I  promise  you  shall 
be  fully  satisfied  with  the  result." 

"  Well — ^well,  we   e^U   say  no  more 
about  it  at  present,  since  you  will  have 
it  so,"  added  Sir  Lionel.     "  Now  I  thmk 
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I  am  bound  to  be  at  least  as  candid  as 
yourself.  What  if  I  make  a  similar  con- 
fession ?" 

"Excellent!"  exclaimed  Sir  Francis. 
"  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
intend  to  marry?  Eh?  All  settled — 
eh?" 

"  Yes  I — yes !  all  settled,  I  assure  you ; 
but  I  am  not  to  be  entrapped  into  any 
further  revelation,"  was  the  rejoinder, 
"  but  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  unfold  to  you 
the  mystery." 

It  was  eventually  arranged  by  the  two 
friends  that  they  should  journey  together 
to  Wales,  Sir  Lionel  having  promised  to 
give  his  advice  upon  some  matters  as  to 
the  mansion-house  on  Sir  Francis  Lud- 
low's property,  to  which  reference  has  al- 
ready been  made,  as  situated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mrs.  Hartley's  abode, 
and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  fitting 
up  for  the  reception  of  its  owner.  Some 
months  had  already  elapsed  since  the  in- 
cidents occurred  at  the  Cottage  in  Wales, 
which  we  have  related  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  During  that  period  occurrences 
had  taken  place  of  considerable  moment 
to  Mrs.  Hartley  and  her  nieces.  Certain 
legal  arrangements,  which  the  confusion 
in  the  affairs  of  the  late  Mr.  Warburton 
had  rendered  necessary,  had  been  com- 
pleted. It  was  found  that  the  fortunes 
of  both  the  young  ladies  had  been  en- 
tirely dissipated,  but  Mrs.  Hartley's  own 
property,  which  had  been  more  firmly 
secured  to  her  than  she  had  been  aware, 
liad  remained  intact ;  and  thus  all  imme- 
diate cause  of  anxiety  was  entirely  re- 
moved, and  that  lady  already  contemplat- 
ed a  return,  at  no  distant  period,  to  her 
favourite  Woodthorpe.  Meantime  it  was 
obvious  to  her  that  a  vast  improvement, 
as  already  mentioned,  had  taken  place  in 
the  sentimentsof  her  nieces;  both  of  whom 
had  cordially  joined  her  in  all  those  works 
of  charity  and  beneficence,  which  had 
been  to  herself  a  source  of  such  unmingled 
satisfiiction.  Mrs.  Haitley  had  been  un- 
able to  resist  the  importunities  of  Sir 
Lionel  Lydgatc,  from  wnom  her  residence 
had  been  so  long  eflfectually  concealed, 
and  the  youthful  baronet  had  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Cottage,  and  found  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  persuade  Mrs.  Hartley  to  con- 
sent to  his  nuirriago  with  Gertrude,  for 
whom  his  early  smection  had  suffered 
neither  change  nor  diminution.  Mean- 
time, also,  Elizabeth  had  been  in  constant 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Morgan,  and  had 


received  the  happy  intelligence  that  his 
affairs  were  so  prosperous  that  he  would 
shortly  return  to  Wales  and  claim  the 
fulfillment  of  those  promises  which  he  de- 
clared constituted  the  happiness  of  his 
life. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  the 
month  of  August.  Sir  Lionel  Lydgate  had 
accompanied  his  friend,  Sir  Franina  Lud- 
low, to  his  house,  where  he  had  arrived 
in  the  morning,  and  he  was  seated  in  the 
pretty  drawing-room  of  the  Cottaee,  dis- 
cus^ng  with  Mrs.  Hartley,  in  the  absence 
of  the  two  sisters,  some  important  pre- 
liminaries relating  to  his  approaching 
marriage.  Gertrude  and  Elisabeth  had 
proceeded  to  the  village,  on  some  mission 
of  benevolence,  which  their  aunt  had 
devised  possibly,  it  may  be,  to  have  a 
private  conference  with  Sir  Lionel. 

^^  I  can  not  conceal  from  yon,  my  dear 
Sir  Lionel,"  she  said,  ^'that  I  am  not 
without  anxiety  regarding  thb  ungolar 
engagement  which  has  been  made  with 
Mr.  Morgan.  What  you  yourself  said  on 
the  occasion  of  your  former  visit  has  not 
had  the  effect,  as  you  may  suppose,  of 
tranquilizing  my  mind.  The  truth  is,  that 
amiable  and  excellent  as  the  yoUkig  maa 
is,  he  is  really  a  stranger  to  us.  It  is 
right  I  should  have  your  opinion  on  this 
subject,  regarding  you,  as  I  now  do,  as  a 
member  of  my  own  fiimily." 

^^  Certainly,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Sir 
Lionel.  ^'  Now,  to  speak  candidly — and 
I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  doing  so — it 
docs  appear  to  me  that  you  were  some- 
what unguarded,  perhaps  somewhat  pre- 
cipitate, in  so  readily  giving  your  sanotion 
to  the  pretensions  ot  one  of  whom  yon 
knew  so  little." 

''  That  I  quite  admit,"  said  Mn.  Hart- 
ley,  ^'  and  I  am  very  much  vexed  about  it. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  original  evil  lay  in 
exposing  Elizabeth  to  the  danger  of  fonn- 
ing  an  affection  for  a  stran^^.  SubBe- 
quently,  I  had  but  little  choice ;  and,  in 
point  of  fiict,  I  really  entertain  the  very 
nighest  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  and 
have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  he  is  not 
only  tenderly  attached  to  Elizabeth,  bnt 
that  he  is  eminently  qualified  to  make 
her  happy." 

^^  I  am  sure  he  must  be  a  happy  man, 
whoever  he  is,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  '^  to  poa- 
sess  the  power  of  gaining  so  favorable  an 
opinion  irom  you.  One  thing  is  plain 
enough,  that  the  attachment  is  a  moat 
disinterested  one,  and  that  cironikistaaoo 
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affords  good  ground  for  believing  in  its 
depth  and  sincerity." 

"Most  assuredly  it  is,'*  rejoined  Mrs. 
Hartley ;  "  as  for  ourselves,  we  have — or 
rather  1  myself  have — been  perfectly 
unsophisticated ;  and,  to  do  Mr.  Morgan 
justice,  he  said  he  was  an  artist  entertain- 
ing those  hopes  which  his  enthusiasm  for 
his  beautiful  art  inspired.  I  took  care, 
too,  that  he  should  be  fully  aware  that 
my  niece  had  not  one  farthing  of  her  own, 
and  that  I  myself  was  scarcely  in  a  better 
condition,  feut  you  must  really  give  me 
your  advice  and  assistance." 

*'  You  may  command  both  most  readi- 
ly," said  Sir  Lionel ;  "  but  what  can  I 
do?" 

"  The  truth  is,  I  wish  you  to  institute 
some  suitable  inquiries  in  London  about 
Mr.  Morgan,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley.  "  You 
need  not  mention  this  wish  of  mine  to 
Elizabeth ;  but  for  my  own  satisfaction  I 
really  must  know  something  about  connec- 
tions, prospects,  and  so  forth ;  you  under- 
stand me  ?" 

"  Oh  I  I  can  do  that  easily  enough,"  was 
the  repljr ;  "  but  do  you  not  expect  Mr. 
Morgan  m  a  day  or  two  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Hartley  ;  "  as  I  men- 
tioned to  you  already,  he  writes  that  he 
will  be  here  probably  to-morrow.  Now 
you  know  you  are  quite  entitled  to  speak 
with  him  when  he  arives." 
.  "  I  shall  certainly  do  so,"  replied  Sir 
Lionel ;  "  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  better 
to  delay  communicating  with  my  agent  on 
the  subject  till  I  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty." 

"  My  dear  Sir  Lionel,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Hartley,  "  he  has  written  for  mv  consent 
to  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  which 
he  wishes  to  take  place  soon;  and,  in 
fact,  he  is  to  ask  the  dear  girl  to  fix  the 
day." 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  rejoined  the  baronet ; 
"  these  poets  and  artists  are  always  san- 

fuine;  but  we  must  act  with  caution, 
ray,  what  reply  have  you  given  I" 
"  Oh  !  nothing  yet.  Mr.  Morgan  is,  as 
he  says,  to  have  my  answer  and  dear 
Elizabeth's  from  our  own  lips,  so  that  I 
have  not  written.  But  here  are  the  girls. 
Do  let  what  I  have  said  be  perfectly  confi- 
dential." 

The  young  ladies  now  returned  from 
their  benevolent  mission.  The  evening 
passed  away  in  the  most  delightfnl  man- 
ner, and  Sir  Lionel  took  his  departure  at 
a  late  hour,  and  wended  his  way  through 


the  wood  toward  the  abode  of  hid  fneu<)«^ 
Sir  Francis  Ludlow,  stating  that  he  woold  * 
call  early  next  day  to  escort  the  ladies  to 
the  Hall,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  their 
distinguished  neighbor,  and  welcome  him 
to  his  patrimonial  seat.  This  Mrs.  Hart- 
ley and  her  nieces,  after  some  little  per- 
suasion, agreed  to  do,  with  the  greater 
willingness,  as  they  intended,  in  a  few 
days,  to  take  their  departure  to  York- 
shire. 

CUAFTBB   V. 

Next  day.  Sir  Lionel  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Cottage,  and  the  ladies  accom- 
panied him  to  the  manor-house.  They 
nad  not  visited  it  for  some  weeks,  but 
they  had  not  ceased  to  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  improvements  which  had 
been  made,  both  around  it  and  on  its  in- 
terior. As  they  drew  near  the  house,  they 
were  surprised  at  the  alteration  which  so 
short  a  period  had  effected.  The  work- 
men had  all  disappeared ;  the  timber,  the 
mortar,  the  workmen's  tools,  were  all 
cleared  away ;  every  thing  was  in  order. 
The  party  were  shown  by  a  footman  into 
a  magnificent  drawing-room,  newly  and 
elegantly  furnished  ^nth  every  thing  that 
wealth  and  good  taste  could  procure  or 
suggest.  Sir  Francis,  they  were  informed, 
was  busily  engaged  inspecting  some  work 
in  the  garden,  but  would  return  very 
shoitly.  Meantime,  Sir  Lionel  and  his 
fair  companions  made  the  tour  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  admired  the  charm- 
ing view  from  the  great  southern  win- 
dow. 

"Look  here,  Elizabeth!"  exclaimed 
Oertmde,  with  a  voice  of  extreme  surprise ; 
"surely  these  are  your  sketches!"  and 
she  pointed  to  some  water-color  draw- 
ings m  rich  frames  hangiuj^  on  the  walls. 

The  amazement  of  Miss  Warburton 
was  extreme,  as  she  recognized  the  draw- 
ings she  had  made  under  Mr.  Morgan's 
instruction,  and  beheld  also  others,  the 
work  of  the  artist  himself.  She  looked  to 
Sir  Lionel  for  an  explanation,  who  was 
heartily  laughing  at  the  expression  of  com- 
plete bewilderment  which  he  saw  in  her 
beautiful  countenance,  when  suddenly  the 
door  opened,  and  the  artist  himself  en- 
tered the  apartment.  Elizabeth  uttered 
a  scream  ot  joy,  and,  forgetful  of  every 
thing  but  the  object  of  her  affection,  dart- 
ed toward  him,  and  received  a  tender 
embrace. 
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"  My  dear  Mrs.  Hartley,"  B^dSrLionel, 
after  the  Indies  had  welcomed  theu-  unex- 
pected viaitor,  "  allow  me  to  solve  a  little 
mystery,  hy  introducing  to  you  your  old 
Ihcnd  and  inine,  not  as  Mr.  Morgan,  the 
unknown  artist,  but  as  Sir  Francia  Lud- 
low." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  raadaii^"  aaid 
Sir  Franciii,  now  no  longer  Mr.  Morgan ; 
"  I  liavc  practiced  somewhat  unintention- 
ally a  little  piece  of  deception.  Listen  to 
me  for  one  moment !"  And  seating  him- 
tielf  on  a  sofa  bcsiilc  Miss  Wnrburton,  who 
had  burst  into  tears,  he  took  her  hand  in 
his,  and  contioued.  "'  On  returning  from 
Italy,  a  short  time  before  I  had  the  happi- 
ness to  niiike  your  acquaiutanoe,  I  became 
aware  that  the  condition  of  my  tenantry 
had  become,  in  some  respects,  veryuncom- 
fortable  during  my  long  minority,  and  I 
resolved  to  inquire  into  their  state  per- 
sonally. I  waa  wholly  unknown  to  any 
of  them,  and  it  occurred  io  me  as  desir- 
able to  virit  my  property  in  Wales  under 
an  assumed  name,  in  order  that  I  mi^ht 
obtain  accurate  information.  Adoptmg 
my  mother's  name,  therefore,  I  took  up 
my  abode  in  your  vicinity,  amusing  my- 
self during  my  leisure  in  making  some 
sketches,  and  thns  I  bad  the  happmeas  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  you.  You 
know  the  rest.  As  a  poor  artist,  a  total 
stranger  to  yon  and  my  dear  Elizabeth, 
you  received  mo  with  a  degree  of  kindness 
I  shall  never  forget ;  and  Elizabeth  be- 
stowed on  me  the  priceless  treasure  of  her 
lovo.  I  will  not  oonceal  from  you  that  I 
waa  unspeakably  charmed  with  the  confid- 
ence you  reposed  in  me^  and  that  it  was 
to  me  all  the  more  invaluable,  because 
yon  knew  me  but  as  a  poor,  and  periiaps 
friendless,  artist,  and  not  as  the  owner  of 
these  lands.  I  did  not  undeceive  you ; 
and  for  this  I  agtun  entreat  your  forgive- 
ness. I  wished  to  enjoy  for  awhile  the 
delight  of  knowing  that  I  was  beloved  for 
my  own  Bake.  I  wished,  too,  to  prepare 
for  yon  this  sarpriso.  I  knew  nothing  at 
the  time  of  my  Iriend  Sir  Lionel's  ao- 
<|nuntance  with  you ;  but  I  need  not  say 


how  much  this  cnhanoea  the  delight  I  now 
feel." 

Never  was  there  a  happier  party  tfaaa 
that  which  now  met  in  the  old  manor- 
house.  Every  thing  was  satiafiictorilv  ex- 
plained ;  and,  as  may  be  presumed,  Mn. 
Hartley  revoked  the  eommiadoD  she  ha^ 
eiven  to  Sir  Lionel  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
the  unknown  artist  in  London. 

We  DOW  transfer  the  scene  of  onr  ston 
to  Woodthorpe.  A  month  after  Uua 
happy  meeting,  a  couple  of  oarriages-and- 
four  stood  at  tiie  entrance  of  the  OU  Hall ; 
the  postillions  were  decorated  with  v)ut« 
&vors ;  the  bell  of  the  fine  old  church  of 
the  village  was  ringing  a  merry  peal,  fi>r 
Mrs.  Hartley's  bcantiml  neices  Lad  jut 
pronounced  their  nuptial  vows  within  the 
walls  of  the  venerable  building ;  the  villu- 
ers  at  Woodthorpe  were  decked  oot  in 
all  their  humble  finery ;  and  there  was  a 
general  rejoicing  on  the  gdad  ocoaaioii 
which  restored  to  them  Uieir  bdoTcd 
benefactress,  and  beheld  the  happy  erflltfi 
which  had  taken  place  in  her  luaiiy.  At. 
length  the  bridal  party  broke  up,  and  M ../ 
the  afternoon  sun  of  a  fine  October  dM  " 
was  shedding  his  beams  on  the  old  woom. 
surrounding  Woodthorpe  Hall,  the  happj 
couples  entered  their  caniwes,  amid  ut 
loud  congratulations  of  t£e  flsaemUed 
villagers,  the  vehicles  dashed  down  ths 
avenue  through  the  picturesque  hamlat 
and  the  shady  lane  which  led  mm  it,  md 
bore  away  vie  two  baroneta  and  tbairi  / 
lovelv  brides,  no  one  know  whither,  lacfy' 
ing  the  good  Mrs.  Hartley  half  blind  vlp. 
tears. 

A  few  years  rolled  away,  and  W< 

thorpe  ceased  to  be  the  solitary  plat 

so  long  had  been.  Youthful  visitors  h^ 
gan  to  frequent  the  abode  of  their  grand- 
aunt,  and  were  taught  by  their  napfqr 
mothers,  Lady  Gertrude  and  Lady  £&iik 
beth,  to  love  and  revere  the  veneiMlt  ifr 
lative  whose  preoepta  and  exmn^  Mt' 
beautifully  illustrated  the  duty  of  ba- 
nefioence,  and  whose  hapjunesa  ooi 
in  the  only  true  luxury — that  of 
good. 
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AN   INTERVIEW   WITH   THE   SHAH   OF   PERSIA. 


At  a  time  when  Persia  occupies  the  at- 
tention of  the  political  world,  the  follow- 
ing narrative,  bv  Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter, 
wm  be  found  interesting  in  connection 
with,  and  Dlustration  of,  the  striking  por- 
trait of  the  Shah,  which  was  painted  and 
engraved  originally  for  the  royal  fitmily 
of  England,  and  now  reSngraved  by  Mr. 
Sartain  for  the  Eclectic  Magadne, 

^^The  palace  showed  a  spacious  area, 
shaded  with  trees  and  intersected  by 
water.  In  the  center  stood  the  splendid 
edifice,  where  his  Majesty  was  to  sit  to  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  his  subjects.  We 
were  led  toward  the  southern  aspect  of 
this  place,  the  grand  saloon  fronting  that 
way,  where  the  ceremony  of  royal  present- 
ation was  to  bo  performed,  and  were 
carefully  stationed  at  the  point  deemed 
best  for  sceinj^  and  hearing  tnc  great  king. 
Before  his  l^jesty  appeared,  I  had  time 
to  observe  the  disposition  of  the  scene  in 
which  this  illustrious  personage  was  to 
act  BO  conspicuous  a  part. 

^Rows  of  hi^h  poplars  and  of  other 
trees  divide  this  immense  court,  or  rather 
garden,  into  several  avenues.  That  which 
roDB  along  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  the 
widest,  inclosing  a  narrow  piece  of  still 
water,  stretching  from  end  to  end,'&id 
animated  here  and  there  with  a  few  little 
J0ia  d^eau^  the  margins  of  which  were 
spread  with  oranges,  pears,  apples,  grapes, 
and  dried  fruit,  all  heaped  on  plates,  set 
close  together  like  a  ehain.  Another  slip 
of  water  faced  diagonaUv  the  front  of  the 
palace,  and  its  fountains  being  more  direct 
m  the  view  of  the  monarch,  were  of  a 
greater  ma^ificence  and  power,  shooting 
up  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet — a 
sublimity  of  hydraulic  art  which  the  Per- 
sians suppose  can  not  be  equaled  in  any 
other  country.  Along  the  marble  edges 
of  the  canal  and  fountains  were  also  placed 
fruits  of  every  description,  in  pyramids ; 
and  between  each  elevated  range  of  plates, 
with  these  their  glowing  contents,  stood 
vases  filled  with  fiowers,  of  a  beautiful 


fabric,  in  wax,  that  seemed  to  want 
nothing  of  nature  but  its  perfume.  In  u 
line,  beyond  these,  was  set  a  regular  row 
of  the  nnest  china  bowls,  filled  with  sher- 
bet. In  the  parallel  files,  down  the  sides 
of  the  wide  central  avenue,  stood  the 
khans  and  other  Persians  of  rank,  arrayed 
in  their  most  costly  attire,  of  gold  and 
silver  brocade,  some  of  them  wearing  in 
addition  the  royal  khelat^  which  usually 
consists  of  a  pelisse  lined  with  fine  furs, 
and  covered  with  the  richest  embroidery, 
their  heads  bound  with  cashmere  shawk 
of  ever  color  and  value. 

"The  royal  procession  made  its  ap- 
pearance. First,  the  elder  sons  of  the 
king  entered,  at  the  side  on  which  we 
stood.  Abbas  Meerza  taking  the  Icfl  of 
the  whole,  which  brought  him  to  the 
right  of  the  throne.  His  brothers  fol- 
lowed, till  they  nearly  closed  upon  us. 
Directly  opposite  to  this  elder  rank  of 
princes,  all  gromi  to  manhood,  their 
younger  brothers  arranged  themselves  on 
the  other  side  of  the  transverse  water. 
They  were  all  superbly  habited  in  the 
richest  brocade  vests  and  shawl-girdles, 
from  the  folds  of  which  glittered  the  jew- 
eled hilts  of  their  daggers.  Each  wore  a 
robe  of  gold  stuff,  lined  and  deeply  col- 
lared with  the  most  delicate  sables,  mlling 
a  little  below  the  shoulder,  and  reaching 
to  the  calf  of  their  leg.  Around  their 
black  caps  they  also  had  wound  the  finest 
shawls.  Every  one  of  them,  fi-om  the 
eldest  to  the  youngest,  wore  bracelets  of 
the  most  brilliant  rubies  and  emeralds, 
just  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

"At  some  distance  near  the  front  of 
the  palace,  appeared  another  range  of 
highly  revered  personages — mollahs,  as- 
trologers, and  otner  sages  of  this  land  of 
the  east— clothed  in  their  more  sombre 
garments  of  religion  and  philosophy. 
There  was  no  noise,  no  bustle  of  any  kmd ; 
every  person  standing  quietly  in  his  place, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  monarch.  At 
last,  the  sudden  discharge  of  the  swivels 
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from  the  camel  corps  without,  with  the 
clang  of  trumpets,  and  I  know  not  what 
congregation  of  uproarious  sounds  beside, 
announced  that  his  Majesty  had  entered 
tlie  gate  of  the  citadel.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  part  of  the  clamor  was  the 
appalling  roar  of  two  huge  elephants, 
trained  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
this  note  of  the  especial  movements  of  the 
great  king. 

*'  He  entered  the  saloon  from  the  left, 
and  advanced  to  the  front  of  it,  with  an 
air  and  step  which  belonged  entirely  to  a 
Bovereign.  I  never  before  had  beheld 
any  thing  like  such  perfect  majesty ;  and 
he  seated  himself  on  his  throne  with  the 
same  indescribable,  unaffected  dignity. 
Had  there  been  any  assumption  m  his 
manner,  I  could  not  have  been  so  im- 
pressed. He  was  one  blaze  of  jewels, 
which  dazzled  the  sight  on  first  looking 
at  him ;  but  the  details  of  his  dress  were 
these :  A  lofty  tiara  of  three  elevations 
was  on  his  bead,  which  shape  appears  to 
have  been  long  peculiar  to  the  crown  of 
the  great  king.  It  was  entirely  composed 
of  thickly-set  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies, 
and  emeralds,  so  exquisitely  disposed  as 
to  form  a  mixture  of  the  most  oeautiful 
(M)lors  in  the  brilliant  light  reflected  from 
its  surface.  Several  black  feathers,  like 
the  heron  plume,  were  intermixed  with 
the  resplendent  aigrettes  of  this  truly  im- 
perial diadem,  whose  bending  points  were 
finished  with  pear-formed  pearls  of  an  im- 
mense size.  The  vesture  was  of  gold  tis- 
sue, nearly  covered  with  a  similar  dispo- 
sition of  jewelry;  and  crossing  the 
shoulders  were  two  strings  of  pearls,  pro- 
bably the  largest  in  the  world.  I  call  his 
dress  a  vesture,  because  it  sat  close  to  his 
person,  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of 
the  waist,  showing  a  shape  as  noble  as  his 
air.  At  that  point  it  devolved  downward 
in  loose  drapery,  like  the  usual  Persian 
garment,  and  was  of  the  same  costly  ma- 
terials with  the  vest.  But  for  splendor, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  broad  oracelet 
round  his  arms,  and  the  belt  which  en- 
circled his  waist;  they  actually  blazed 
like  fire  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  met 
them ;  and  when  we  know  the  names  de- 
rived from  such  excessive  lustre,  we  can 
not  be  surj^rised  at  seeing  such  an  effect. 
The  jeweled  band  on  the  right  arm  was 
called  '  the  mountain  of  light,'  and  that 
on  the  left  'the  sea  of  light.' 

"  The  throne  was  of  pure  white  marble, 
raised  a  few  steps  from  the  ground,  and 


carpeted  with  shawls  and  cloth  of  gold, 
on  which  the  king  sat  in  the  fiuhion  of  his 
country,  his  back  supported  by  a  largre 
cushion.  While  the  great  king  was  ajp^ 
proaching  his  throne,  the  whole  assembij 
continued  bowing  their  heads  to  the 
ground,  till  he  had  taken  his  plaoe.  A 
dead  silence  had  ensued.  In  the  midst  of 
this  solemn  stillness,  while  all  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  bright  object  before  them,  a 
sort  of  volley  of  words,  bursting  at  one 
impulse  from  the  mouths  of  the  mollahs 
and  astrologers,  made  me  start,  and  inter- 
rupted my  gaze.  This  strange  oratory 
was  a  kind  or  heraldic  cnmneration  of  the 
great  king's  titles,  dominions,  and  glorious 
acts,  with  an  appropriate  panegyric  on  bis 
courage,  liberality,  and  extended  power. 
When  this  was  ended,  all  heads  still  bow- 
ing to  the  ground,  and  the  air  had  ceased 
to  vibrate  with  the  somids,  there  was  s 
pause  for  about  half  a  minute,  and  then 
his  majesty  spoke.  The  effect  was  even 
more  startling  than  the  sudden  bursting 
forth  of  the  mollahs ;  for  this  was  like  a 
voice  from  the  tombs — so  deep,  so  hollow, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  penetratingly 
loud.  Having  thus  address^  his  people, 
he  looked  toward  the  British  charge 
dPaffaire^y  with  whom  I  stood,  and  then 
we  moved  forward  to  the  front  of  the 
throne.  The  same  awfiil  Toioe,  though  in 
a  lowered  tone,  spoke  to  him,  and  honored 
me  with  a  gracious  weloome  to  his  domin- 
ions. After  his  Majesty  had  put  a  ft#* 
questions  to  me,  and  re<ieived  my  anawei%. 
we  fell  back  in  our  places,  and  were  in- 
stantly served  with  Dowls  of  most  d6& 
cious  sherbet,  which  very  grateful  refreeh-,' 
ment  was  followed  bjr  an  attendant  me- 
senting  to  us  a  large  silver  taj^  on  wnieb  ^ 
lay  a  heap  of  smafi  ooin,  <^MIa^MAK»  ^* 
the  same  metal,  mixed  with  a  fiMfjPKiM 
of  gold.  I  imitated  my  friend  in  authlM 
ceremonies,  and  held  out  boA  i^y  haada 
to  be  filled  with  the  royal  largees^  wbidi, 
with  no  little  diflbndty,  we  psssed  throv|^ 
our  fidstal  trappings  into  our  pooketa.. 

''When  the  rest  of  the  gratnlalofy 
compliments  of  the  day  had  been  ottered 
between  the  monarch  and  his  assembled 
nobles,  the  chief  executioner,  our  former 
herald,  gave  us  the  signal  that  all  was  Oiver 
for  that  morning.  We  then  retired,  as  we 
came,  under  his  auspices;  but,  if  posaibla, 
with  still  more  pressure  and  heat  than  we 
had  battled  through  on  our  approaoh." 

Hero  the  thought  occurs,  that  if  Drail 
human  glory — the  glory  of  a  man  tiuit 
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shall  di6|  arrayed  in  vestures  wrought  by 
man's  toil— can  thus  strike  and  overpower 
the  sense,  what  must  it  be  to  witness  ^^  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  Grod  and 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ?"  It  was, 
doubtless,  the  consciousness  of  the  strong 
impression  which  even  human  glory  may 
make  which  caused  the  ancient  belief 
that  no  man  could  look  upon  the  Divine 
glory,  and  yet  live.  So  wnen,  in  the  year 
that  king  IJzziah  died,  the  prophet  ^'  saw 
the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  t)p>one,  high  and 
lifted  up,"  and  heard  the  hovering  seraph- 
im cry  one  unto  another:  "Holy,  holy, 
holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts :  the  whole  earth 
is  full  of  his  glory  1"  be  at  once  cried  out : 
"  Woe  is  mel  for  I  am  undone ;  because 
I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in 


the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips :  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  Uie  King,  the  Lord 
of  hosts."  But  when  a  seraph  had 
touched  his  lips  with  a  live  coal  from 
the  altar,  and  said :  "  Lo,  this  hath  touched 
thy  lips ;  and  thine  iniquity  is  taken  away, 
and  thy  sin  purged,"  he  beheld  that  glori- 
ous vision  undisturbed.  So  shaU  all  who 
believe  the  Gtospel,  redeemed  by  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  the  Lamb  of  Gh)d,  and 
sanctified  by  the  gracious  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  behold,  with  undazzied 
and  admiring  eye,  that  unutterable  glorv 
in  which  our  Iiord  abides,  and  in  which 
he    shall  reappear — that  glory  a    mere 

§Umpse  of  which  struck  the  persecuting 
aul,  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  blinded  to 
the  ground* 


^^» 


CAN   YOU   AFFORD   TO   MARRYt 


AoMBBBPONDBNT  signing  himself  '*  The- 
Ofdmstoc^  oedled  attention  vein^  properly 
a  d$f  or  two  ago  to  another  side  of  that 
Unlbrtaiiate  subject  which  we  have  lately 
diMMined.  We  pointed  put  a  mistake  in 
<mr  system  with  respect  to  young  women 
— an  important  derect  in  their  training. 
But  there  are  men  as  weU  as  women  m 
the  w<Mrld«  Is  everything  right  in  our 
mtem  as  r^purds  its  effect  upon  men  f 
We  say  in  our  syst^n.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  natural  passion  is  strong,  and 
that  it  never  will  completely  obey  reason 
and  conscience  on  this  subject  as  long  as 
the  worid  lasts.  But,  over  and  above 
nature,  is  there  not  sometfiing  in  our  sys- 
tem, in  our  conventional  standard  of  what 
is  necessary  to  support  married  Ufe,  which 
throws  enormous  and  gnAvStUnm  hin- 
drances in  the  wa^  of  mamage,  and  so 
g'ves  a  great  gratmtous  stinuihui  to  vice  ? 
o  we  not  mue  difficulties  toot  oonMlves 
here,  even  where  nature  makea  luniei  tad 
create  by  our  system  a  huge  miis  of  arti- 
ficial temptation  which  n^  new.  have 


I  existed  ?  It  is  thoaght  impossible  in  a 
I  large  class  of  society  now  to  marry  unless 
jovi  have  £1,000  or  £1,600  a-year.  This 
IS  considered  the  rule.  A  person  who 
dares  to  contemplate  this  step  upon  a 
more  scanty  basis  b  told  that  he  does  so 
on  his  own  responsibility.  The  collective 
wisdom  of  society  is  against  him.  The 
horrors  of  poverty  are  l^fore  him,  fiimine 
stares  him  in  the  fiu)e,  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  he,  his  wife,  and  family  will  all  be 
a  burden  upon  their  friends.  In  &ct,  it  is 
wrong,  plamly  wrong,  a  positive  sin,  to 
marry  upon  less ;  you  are  seeking  your 
own  selfish  happiness  at  the  expense  of  the 
comfort,  and  probably  the  purse,  of  vonr 
relations,  on  whom  you  will  very  likely 
have  to  fall  back  soon,  and  to  whom,  at 
any  rate,  it  will  be  a  positive  pain  to  see 
vou  struggling  on  in  a  wretched  way, 
hardly  keeping  your  head  above  water, 
and,  in  met,  having  only— dreadful  to 
think  of  !•— enough  to  eat,  and  drink,  and 
be  merry  with.  ^In  studied  language  yon 
are  tpid  ^hat  yon  mnat  consult  your  pott- 
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tion  in  society  in  taking  this  step,  that 
you  are  accustomed  to  a  certain  style  of 
living,  and  that  yon  must  not  think  of 
being  liappy  without  it. 

Now,  we  arc  not  going  to  cry  up  "love 
in  a  cottage;*'  w^e  know  that  a  certain 
income  is  necessary  for  comfort  and  hap- 
jiiness.  But,  wlien  a  whole  class  is  com- 
pletely scared  from  marriage  by  maxims 
of  this  kind,  we  must  draw  the  distinction 
between  a  natural  and  a  conventional 
standard  of  what  a  married  man  requires. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  happiness  that  a 
man  should  live  in  a  house  near  the  Parks, 
or  that  he  should  even  keep  a  man-ser- 
vant or  a  Brougham,  or  that  he  should 
ride  in  Rotten-row,  or  that  he  should  rush 
down  with  his  family  every  three  months 
by  railway  to  Brighton,  or  Hastings,  or 
Dover,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  We 
assert  this  with  confidence.  Our  oppo- 
nents have  a  vast  array  of  social  authori- 
ties on  their  side  of  the  question.  They 
can  bring  an  imposing  muster  of  cluD 
sages ;  they  can  quote  conventional  rules 
and  dicta  from  the  oracles  of  Piccadilly, 
Pall-mall  and  St.  James's  street.  We,  too, 
are  not  wholly  without  maxims  and  saws 
on  our  side  of  the  question  with  respect 
to  what  constitutes  humxm  happiness,  for 
we  have  at  our  command  the  collective 
experience  which  has  spoken,  from  the 
days  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  to  Dr.  John- 
son, and  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon 
to  the  Proverbs  of  Martin  Tupper. 

But  conventional  maxims  and  authori- 
ties would  not  have  so  much  infiuence  as 
they  have  upon  our  young  men  on  this 
subject  were  there  not  something  to  aid 
them  in  the  attractions  of  the  bachelor 
life  itself.  A  man  is  asked  out  ten  times 
as  much  before  he  is  married  as  he  is 
afterward.  That  is  a  great  difference, 
and  the  man  of  30,  who  has  enjoyed  three 
or  four  years  of  exuberant  hospitality,  has 
felt  his  value  as  a  convenient  member  of 
the  social  system,  and  that,  as  an  unen- 
cumbered man,  he  is  in  great  request,  is 
rather  loth  to  exchange  the  importance 
and  rank  of  the  young  bachelor  for  the 
homely  position  of  the  married  man.  How 
pleasant  it  is  to  receive  several  notes  of 
invitation  every  post,  to  be  asked  to  a 
great  many  more  places  than  yon  can  go 
to !  What  a  sense  of  social  dignity  rises 
at  the  thought  I  All  the  world  going 
after  yon  and  humbly  soliciting  your  coun- 
tenance, while  yon  have  only  to  pick  the 
best  oat  of  die  number  for  your  patronage, 


and  to  endure  the  bore  of  accepting  their 
attentions !  All  this  is  very  pleasant.  It 
is  true  that  amid  all  the  glory  and  gayety 
of  the  bachelor  life  the  heart  will  oocaaioii- 
ally  betray  a  gentle  sadness,  and  a  sigh 
will  escape  as  a  vision  of  a  home  and  that 
which  it  implies  crosses  the  mind  of  oar 
much-solicited  young  bachelor.  Bat  he 
shakes  it  off,  and  rushes  into  the  blaze  of 
society  again.  If  he  is  not  really  married, 
he  can  at  any  rate  console  himself  with 
being  married  in  imagination,  or,  as  the 
schouLstic  phrase  was,  in  patentid^  to  twen- 
ty young  ladies,  and  twenty  fiesh  ones 
every  day.  What  is  marriage  to  each  a 
person  as  this  but  monasticism  ?  It  is  re- 
tirement to  a  cloister,  to  a  hermitage  in 
the  desert,  and  a  cell  in  the  rook. 

But,  whichever  of  these  causes  has  most 
share  in  the  undue  postponement  of  mar- 
riage by  a  large  class  among  us — whether 
it  IS  that  young  men  are  nightened  by 
the  imposing  show  of  conventional  an- 
thorities  and  the  prophecies  of  poverty 
that  they  hear  on  all  sides,  or  whether  it 
is  that  they  want  to  enjoy  lonser  the  free- 
dom and  popularity  of  the  bachelor  estate, 
the  result  is  the  same  in  either  case.  A 
great  law  of  Providence  can  not  be  ne- 
glected with  impunity,  and  this  undue,  ar- 
tificial, and  unnatural  postponement  of 
marriage  ends  in  a  great  blot  upon  oar 
social  system.  Vice  is  the  result,  and 
vice  creates  a  class  of  victims  to  indolge 
it.  If  Providence  has  ordained  .that  man 
should  not  live  alone,  and  if  conventional 
maxims  or  mere  empty  fashion  andr  As 
artificial  attractions  of  society,  lead  fa 
overlooking,  or  superseding,  or  tamjiering 
with  this  law,  the  neglect  of  a  Fhmdei^ 
tial  law  will  surely  avenge  itself  m  aodal 
disease  and  corruption  m  one  or. other 
part  of  the  system.  It  is  not,  then,  be- 
cause we  wish  for  a  moment  to  enoonrafla 
imorovidcnt  marrages,  bat  becaose  we 
feel  convinced  that  our  modem  oantkm 
here  has  outstepped  all  reasonable  limits^ 
has  become  extravagant,  has,  from  being 
a  dictate  of  natural  common  sense,  beooma 
a  mere  conventional  and  artificial  role,  the 
voice  of  empty  fiishion,  and  a  gratnitona 
hindrance  to  social  happiness  and  the  d»> 
signs  of  Providence,  that  we  eall  seriona 
attention  to  the  subject. 

The  fear  of  poverty  has  become  mov- 
bid,  and  men  cry  out  not  only  before  thej 
are  hurt,  but  before  there  is  any  manon 
able  prospect  of  it.    They  mosti  aae  i^ 
married  life  a  perfectly  " 
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undisturbed  vista  of  the  amplest  pecuni- 
ary resources  before  they  will  enter  upon 
it.  They  forget  that  married  men  can 
uiork^  and  that  marriage  is  a  stimulus  to 
work^and  ag^  and  again  elicits  those 
latent  activities  of  mind  which  produce 
not  only  competency,  but  affluence.  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  two  great  lawyers. 
Lord  Gottenham  formed  in  early  life  the 
resolution  not  to  marry  till  his  practice 
was  £4,000  a-year,  and  he  married  at 
forty.    Lord  Eldon  married  upon  nothing 


at  twenty-one.  We  do  not  recommend 
the  latter  case  for  general  adoption,  but 
the  two  examples  taken  togetner  show 
how  absurd  it  is  to  lay  down  such  strin- 
gent rules  as  are  now  fiishionable  on  the 
subject  of  marriage.  The  issue  is  the 
same,  under  the  most  opposite  circum- 
stances, because  both  men  were  workers, 
^d  Lord  Oottenham  was  not  aided 
by  his  late  marriage,  and  Lord  Eldon 
was  certunly  not  impeded  by  his  early 
oue. 


■»  • 


LADY       FRANKLIN'S      PLANS. 


Thb  plan  of  Lady  Franklin's  Arctic 
Expedition  is  now  arranged.  A  glance 
at  any  recent  map  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions shows  that  nearly  the  whole  area 
east  and  west  of  the  outlet  of  the  Fish 
River  has  been  swept  by  Government 
searching  expeditions.  Apart,  then,  from 
the  &ot  that  the  Esquimaux  reports 
point  to  a  very  limited  locality  where  the 
great  Arctic  mastery  lies  concealed,  we 
are  warranted  m  hoping  that  a  search, 
within  an  area  embracing  not  more  than 
370  miles  of  coast,  nmy  be  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  the  iirtbus  and  Terror, 
Capt.  M'Glintock  proposes  to  make  his 
way  down  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  and 
thence  through  Beliefs  Strait  to  the  field 
of  search ;  or,  should  the  ice  permit,  to 
proceed  direct  to  it  by  going  down  Peel 
Sound,  which  he  has  good  reasons  for 
believing  to  be  a  strait.  If  prevented  by 
the  ice  from  passmg  through  Bellot's 
Strait,  or  going  down  Peel's  Sound,  he 
will  abandon  the  idea  of  taking  his  ship 
throuffh  these  channels,  and,  leaving  her 
in  s^ty  in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  will 
proceed  to  search  for  the  Unbnu  vcA 
Terror  by  sledging  parties,  so  successfully 
used  in  the  late  Ezj)edition,  in  conducting 
which  Cu>t.  MKyhntock  partionlaily  dis- 
tinguished liimiel£ 


We  regret  to  say,  that  a  strong  memo- 
rial, recently  transmitted  from  the  United 
States,  praying  our  Admiralty  to  send  the 
Hesohite  out  on  a  final  searching  expedi- 
tion, has  fitiled  to  arouse  official  sympathy 
with  a  cause  now  stirring  all  England. 
This  is  the  more  surprising  as  the  work 
which  remains  to  be  done  is  extremely 
small,  and  Arctic  experience. shows  that 
the  probable  risk  is  slight.  The  rate  of 
mortality  of  all  the  Arctic  Expeditions 
since  1818  ^exclusive  of  that  of  the  missing 
Expedition)  is  less  than  1^  per  cenU  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  therefore,  as  the  oracle  of 
the  Admiralty,  has  no  foundation  for  say- 
ing that  ^*  he  does  not  feel  justified  in  ex- 
posing to  the  risks  inseparable  from  su^ 
explorations  the  lives  of  further  officers 
and  men."  Previous  searchiuff  expedi- 
tions, which  were  necessarily  ^s^mtched 
to  unknown  regions,  have,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  singmarl^  fortunate  in  regard 
to  the  G^ight  mortality,  and  the  proposed 
Expedition,  which  will  have  the  aavantage 
of  being  within  easy  reach  of  the  large 
depots  of  stores  and  provisions  at  Beechey 
Island  and  Port  Leopold,  will  certainly 
not  be  attended  with  greater  risk  than 
those  which  have  preceded  it.  Great 
scientific  interest  attaches,  moreover,  to 
Lady  Franklin's  final  searoh,  as  it  will  be 
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carried  on  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
North  Magnetic  Pole.  Let  us  then  hope 
that  the  appeal  of  Lady  Franklin  will  meet 
a  ready  response.  "  I  have  cherished  the 
hope,"  says  Lady  Franklin,  in  her  letter 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  "  in  common  with 
others,  that  we  are  not  waiting  in  vain. 
Should,  however,  that  decision  unfortun- 
ately throw  upon  me  the  responsibility 
and  the  cost  of  sending  out  a  vessel  my- 
self, I  beg  to  assure  your  lordship  that  I 
shall  not  shrink  either  from  that  weighty 
responsibility,  or  from  the  sacrifice  of  my 
entire  available  fortune,  for  the  purpose, 
supported  as  I  am  in  my  convictions  by 
such  high  authorities  as  those  whose  opin- 
ions are  on  record  in  your  lordship^s  hands, 
and  by  the  hearty  sympathy  of  many 
more."     "  Surely,  then,  I  may  plead  that 


j  a  careful  search  be  made  for  any  possible 
survivor ;  that  the  bones  of  the  dead  be 
sought  for ;  that  their  buried  records  be 
unearthed,  or  recovered  fi*om  the  haads 
of  the  Esquimaux ;  and  above  all,  that 
their  last  written  words,  so  precious  to 
their  bereaved  fiunilies  and  friends,  be 
saved  from  destmction.  A  mission  bo 
sacred  is  worthy  of  a  Grovemment  which 
has  grudged  and  spared  nothing  for  its 
heroic  solders  and  sailors  in  other  fields  of 
warfare,  and  will  surely  be  approved  by 
our  gracious  queen,  who  overlooks  none 
of  her  loyal  subjects,  suffering  and  dyine 
for  their  country's  honor."  "This  find 
and  exhausting  search  is  all  I  seek  in 
behalf  of  the  first  and  only  martyrs  to 
Arctic  discovery  in  modem  times,  and  it 
is  all  I  ever  intend  to  ask." 


<  m*    >#i  • 


LOOKING      AND      LEAPING. 


It  was  a  bitterly  cold  winter's  evening, 
and  our  little  party  nestled  closer  and  closer 
round  the  blazing  fire.  No  one  felt  in- 
clined for  reading ;  we  all  declared  we  were 
by  far  too  cozy  for  that ;  and  all  seemed 
too  happy  to  talk,  or  felt  too  much  real  joy 
at  heart  to  laugh.  So  the  question  was 
started,  as  we  rubbed  our  hands  before 
the  fire,  and  gave  a  pretty  little  shudder 
now  and  then,  "  What  shall  we  do  ?"  A 
mixed  party  of  old  and  young,  of  both 
sexes,  must  necessarily  bo  rather  varied 
in  tastes  and  inclinations,  and  ours  proved 
no  exception ;  so  it  was  not  till  some  time 
had  elapsed  that  wo  all  agreed  in  one 
thing,  to  submit  onr  several  plans  to  the 
patriarch  of  our  circle,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  aloof  from  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Simpson  smiled  at  our  appeal,  and 
bent  his  dear  old  silvered  head  to  listen 
to  our  suggestions  as,  one  by  one,  they 
were  urged  on  him  by  their  ardent  pro- 
posers. At  last  it  was  agreed  that  a  game 
of  proverbs  should  be  played,  with  this 


improvement,  that  the  proverbs  shoidd 
furnish  us  matter  for  useml  and  entertain- 
ing talk  rather  than  for  idle  qaestions. 
Accordingly,  proverbs  and  names  were 
written  on  slips  of  card,  and  the  great  de- 
light and,  in  some  cases,  relief:  "Look 
before  you  leap"  came  forth  with  Mr. 
Simpson's  name.  Never  shall  I  foi^t  the 
venerable  old  gentleman,  as,  raisms  his 
head,  and  collecting  his  thoughts  ror  a 
minute,  he  began : 

"  My  dear  young  friends,  }t  is  strange 
that  Providence  has  ^ven  me  this  litue 
duty  to-night?  Truly  in  my  lifetime  I 
have  seen  many  a  leap  and  some  fi^w  looks. 
The  pleasures  of  a  green  memory  ahnosit 
repay  the  other  disadvantages  of  age,  and 
make  one  bless  God  for  beuig  one  of  Ui 
sheaves  near  harvest-time.  Let  ns  look 
into  the  subject  a  little" — mentally,!  8«i^ 
pose,  for  our  expositor  took  off  Ida  wfB^ 
tacles :  "it  seems  to  divide  mankind  into 
three  classes — those  who  eontinasfiir  kick 
and  never  leap ;  those  who  ki^Mptortr 
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look ;  and  the  few  who  look  well  and  often 
before  they  leap. 

"  He  who  leaps  before  he  looks  often 
involuntarily  looks  back  after^  and  then, 
just  in  time  to  be  too  late,  sees  his  own 
folly  and  feels  its  effects.  The  rash  and 
inconsiderate,  if  they  have  any  feelings  at 
all,  are  always  habitual,  and,  what  is  worse, 
useless  penitents.  The  die  is  cast ;  they 
have  taken  an  irrevocable  step,  and  that 
without  thought.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see 
a  man  grieving  without  hope  for  an  event 
which  a  momentary  glance  beforehand 
might  have  obviated. 

'^  Equally  bad  is  the  part  of  those  who 
are  for  ever  looking,  but  never  leaping. 
Going  to  perform  some  tremendous  feat, 
thinking  on  some  uiheard-of  exploit,  they 
spend  life  like  Johnson's  famous  character, 
'  fearing  to  go  forward  lest  he  should  go 
wrong.'  Alas,  for  the  instabUity  and  in- 
decision of  human  nature!  Leaping  in 
this  life,  my  friends,  is  quite  as  necessary 
as  looking ;  we  must : 

'  Act  in  the  living  present ; 
Heart  within,  and  God  overhead.' 

Death  will  at  last  surprise  these  do- 
nothings,  and  then  they  will  see  how 
worthless  an  exbtence  of  mere  looking  is. 
They  have  been  the  world's  lumber,  use- 
less to  themselves,  and  a  stumbling-block 
in  other  people's  way." 

"  But  the  third  set,  Mr.  Simpson  ?  don't 
be  so  dismal,  please." 

**Well,  the  third  set  certamly  does 
brighten  the  picture,  which  makes  me  re- 


gret the  deeper  that  there  are  not  more 
of  them.  The  man  who  looks  carefully, 
deliberately,  and,  above  all,  oonscientious- 
ly  before  he  leaps,  will  preserve  himself 
ft-om  numerous  troubles,  and  will  afford  a 
valuable  example  to  the  world  around 
him.  I  do  not  refer  to  a  mere  worldly- 
wise  glance  about  him,  bat  to  the  habit  of 
weighing  his  future  actions  by  the  only 
standard  of  right — God's  revealed  will. 
That  man  who  ponders  the  influence,  for 
good  or  evil,  of  his  doings,  and  invokes 
his  Maker's  blessing  upon  them,  will 
spend  a  happy  life ;  and  when  called  to 
take  a  solemn  look  at  the  dread  leap  of 
death  before  him — when  preparing  ear- 
nestly and  prayerfully  for  the  great  chance 
that  is  ever  impending,  guided  by  God^s 
good's  Spirit,  he  can  not  but  experience  a 
safe  and  happy  transition  into  the  eternal 
world. 

*^  Our  proverb  reconunends  a  medium 
course  between  rashness  and  over-caution. 
It  pictures  neither  the  character  of  the 
man  who  rushes  at  a  chasm,  and  despeiv 
ately  flings  himself  over  or  down  it ;  nor 
yet  him  who  swings  his  body  to  and  fro 
on  the  brink,  who  ponders  and  intends, 
intends  and  ponders,  till  the  curtain  of 
night  falls,  and  he  finds  himself  not  an 
inch  nearer  his  destination  than  he  wa^  at 
sunrise ;  but  it  pictures  the  man  who  looks 
thoughtfully,  measures  distance  and  force, 
and  leaps  with  a  brave  heart  and  steady 
eye. 

^^  Remember,  my  friends,  the  leaping ; 
but  above  all  things,  never  forget  the 
looking.'* 


•  ^ » 


Dimensions  op  thb  American  Lakes. 
— ^The  latest  measurements  of  these  fresh 
water  seas  are  as  follows:  The  greatest 
length  of  Lake  Superior  is  335  miles ;  the 
greatest  breadth  is  160  miles ;  mean  depth, 
988  feet ;  elevation,  627  feet ;  area,  23,000 
square  miles.  The  greatest  length  of 
Lake  Michigan  is  360  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth,  108  miles ;  mean  depth,  900  feet ; 
elevation,  687  ftojt;  area,  23,000  square 
miles.  ^The  grestettlength  of  Lake  Huron 
is  200  mileB;  the  greatest  breadth  is  160 


miles;  mean  depth,  800  feet;  elevation, 
474  feet ;  area,  20,000  souare  miles.  The 
greatest  length  of  Lake  Erie  is  250  miles ; 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  80  miles ;  its  mean 
depth,  200  feet ;  elevation,  555  feet ;  area, 
6000  square  miles.  The  greatest  length 
of  Lake  Ontario  is  180  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  65  mUes;  its  mean  depth  is 
500  feet ;  elevation,  262  feet ;  area,  6000 
square  miles.  The  total  length  of  all  five 
is  1584  miles,  covering  an  area  altogether 
of  upward  of  90,000  square  miles. 
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THE      SHAH      OF      PERSIA. 


Thb  present  number  of  our  journal  is 
embellished  with  a  portrsdt  of  his  Majesty, 
the  Shah  of  Persia.  It  was  origmally 
painted  and  engraved  for  the  royal  &mily 
of  England.  Mr.  Sartaln  has  copied  it 
very  accurately  and  beautifully,  n*om  a 
London  print.  Ho  appears  on  a  state 
occasion,  wearing  his  triple  crown,  radi- 
ant and  sparkling  with  precious  gems 
and  innumerable  diamonds  of  the  purest 
water,  and  of  immense  value,  which  blaze 
around  his  neck,  shoulders,  and  arms ; 
thus  exhibiting  and  illustrating  the  splen- 
dor of  orienttu  magnificence.  As  an  ori- 
ental monarch,  over  the  empire  of  Persia, 
and  recently  at  war  with  England,  whose 
embassador  was  received,  a  few  months 
since,  with  great  consideration  at  the  im- 
perial court  of  France,  his  portrait  in  the 
splendor  of  Eastern  costume  is  an  object 
of  interest  and  curiosity,  with  which  we 
trust  our  readers  will  be  pleased.  We 
only  add  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
this  illustrious  personage. 

The  present  Sovereign,  Mohammed 
Nassr-ed-din-Shah,  ascended  the  throne 
in  April,  1849.  He  was  then  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  lived  away  from  the 
court  with  one  of  his  uncles,  the  governor 
of  Tabriz.  He  succeded  to  the  throne  in 
virtue  of  his  being  the  nearest  of  kin 
in  the  collateral  line  of  the  celebrated 
Feth  ali-Shah,  or  Baba-khan.  Nassr-ed- 
din-Shah  is  the  fourth  sovereign  of  the 
Turcoman  dynasty  of  the  Kadjars,  the 
origin  of  whom  is  curious.  The  dynasty 
whicli  preceded  that  of  the  Kadjars  was 
founded  in  the  following  manner :  Under 
the  reign  of  the  Sophis  tnere  lived  a  camel- 
driver  whose  bravery  procured  for  him 
the  obedience  of  a  number  of  his  compan- 
ions, who  formed  themselves  into  a  band, 
and  under  his  direction  crowned  several 
most  successful  expeditions  with  the  con- 
quest of  the  province  of.Khorasan.  Their 
leader.  Nadir,  usurped  the  throne  of  Persia 
on  the  death  of  Abas  IH.,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  Shah,  or  Sovere- 
ign of  Persia.    Nadir  Shah  brought  under 


subjection  Candahar,  Gabnl,  and  Bevenl 
provinces  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  He  wis 
killed,  in  1 747,  by  his  first  lieateaaot,  whose 
eyes  he  had  the  intention  of  jratting  ont 
His  successor,  Thamasp-Konh  Khan  IL, 
reigned  only  a  few  vearB.  Feaifnl  dis- 
orders broke  out  at  nia  death  in  Persi^ 
and  several  pretenders  to  the  throne  arosa 
Amongst  these  was  a  member  of  the  tribe 
of  Kadjars,  which  signifies  fh^tivei^ 
named  Mohammed  Aucan-Khan,  vrho 
conquered  Mazandaran  and  other  proyin- 
ces,  and  captured  Ispahan ;  he  was  on  the 
point  of  conquering  all  Persia  when  he 
fell  into  the  hands  ofa  rival,  who  beheaded 
him  in  1758.  His  son,  Aga  Mohammed 
Khan,  succeeded  in  proclaiming  himself 
Shah  of  Persia,  in  1794,  and  he  founded 
the  present  dynasty.  Since  1705,  the 
Court  of  Persia  resides  at  Teheran;  foim- 
erly  Ispahan  had  been  the  oapital  of  the 
kingdom.  In  summer  the  court  is  driven 
away  from  Teheran  by  the  heat,  and  en- 
camps from  June  1  to  September  30  at 
the  foot  of  the  Elboorz  mountainSi  in  the 
valley  of  Goolahek.  The  embassadon 
and  ^reat  authorities,  with  the  richest 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  accompany  the 
court,  and  form  a  magnificent  canvai 
town.  The  present  Shah  is  of  a  Terr 
mild  disposition,  and  is  deeply  attached 
to  liis  mother,  who  governs  his  private 
household.  She  is  only  about  forty  yean 
of  age,  and  is  still  very  b^autifm.  She 
has  for  a  secretary  a  French  woman,  who 
married,  in  Paris,  a  Persian  nobleman, 
and  accompanied  her  husband  to  lua  na- 
tive home,  after  having  embraeed  his  re- 
ligion. The  Shah  has  flv^  children,  to 
whom  he  is  greatly  attached.  His  ridesi 
son  died  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Thk  Persian  Embassador  in  Paris. — 
His  Excellency  Feronkh  Khan,  embssss 
dor  for  Persia,  reoeiveda  public  audienoe.oa 
the  24th  from  the  Emperor,  in  the  throne- 
room  at  the  Tuileries,  and  presented  the 
letters  accrediting  him  to  his  inmrial 
Migesty,  /f 
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Feroukh  Khan,  after  having  presented 
to  their  Majesties  the  persons  attached  to 
his  suit,  handed  to  the  Emperor,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign, 
the  Royal  Order  of  Persia,  and  presents 
for  the  Empress  and  the  Imperial  Prince. 

The  embassador  wore  a  magnificent 
cashmere  gown,  trimmed  with  for,  and 
ornamented  with  diamond  clasps,  white 
kerseymere  pantaloons  with  gold  stripes, 
and  the  Astrakan  cap.  Two  of  his  suite 
wore  the  same  costume.  The  rest  were 
in  military  uniform. 

The  Times  correspondent,  speaking  of 
the  embassador,  8l|^8 :  ^'He  promises  to 
be  the  admited  of  all  admirers,  and  to 
completely  eflSu^e  the  traces  left  in  our 
memories  by  the  maiestio  proportions  of 
Count  Orloff  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
diamonds.  In  personal  advantages,  Fer- 
oukh Khan  may  fairly  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  other  foreign  diplomatists.  He 
appears  to  be  a  man  about  forty  years  of 
age,  or  a  little  more.  He  wears  a  beard, 
b^k  and  rich,  such  as  few  diplomatic 
chins  could  grow,  and  which  excites  the 
envy  and  despair  of  the  unfledged  nUachSs 
of  the  older  missions,  who  gaze  on  him 
with  admiration.    His  eyes  are  black  and 


piercing,  and  his  figure  graceful.  Among 
those  who  accompany  him  are  said  to  be 
two  cousins  of  the  Sovereign  of  Persia ; 
and  they  wear  a  white  scarf  over  their 
rich  uniibrms,  no  doubt  as  a  Am,  of  their 
being  '  bom  in  the  purple  diamber.' " 
The  embassador  was,  doubtless,  ignorant 
of  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  and  in  the  indifference  for  show 
and  splendor  which  characterizes  our  court- 
iers, otherwise  he  would  not  have  come 
laden,  as  he  is  said  to  be,  with  many  and 
rich  gifts.  He  has  brought,  it  seems,  a 
whole  cargo  of  Cashmere  shawls  and  other 
such  articles  for  presents,  so  that  among  an 
influential  portion  of  the  Persian  popula- 
tion his  beaux  yeux  are  not  the  only  charms 
which  will  insure  him  a  welcome.  Among 
his  attaches  are  one  or  two  literary  gentle«> 
men.  It  would  be  curious  to  hear  their 
opinions  of  men  and  things  in  this  capital  of 
European  civilization,  and  we  may  yet  be 
gratified  with  another  series  of  "  Persian 
letters,"  surpassing  in  interest  the  genuine 
correspondence  which  bears  the  name  of 
Montesquieu.  We  have  an  Usbeck  and  a 
Ricon  on  the  spot,  and  they  must  have  left 
many  a  Roustan  and  an  Ibben  in  Teheran, 
to  whom  they  can  conflde  their  thoughts. 
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List  to  the  song  of  tho  momitain  stream, 
From  itB  old  rocky  chamb^  spriDging ; 
Hailing  the  earliest  morning  gleam, 
With  its  fh>licing— 8paik]ing--6lnging! 
'*  Oh  I  'tis  a  glorious  thing  to  bound 

Through  a  world  of  such  wondrous  beauty; 
The  flowers  are  breathing  sweet  odors  around, 
And  hark  1  the  old  woods  with  gay  music  resound : 
Pleasure  is  glancing; 
Sunbeams  are  dancing, 
life  is  a  boon,  and  enjoyment  a  dutyf* 

List  to  the  song  of  the  mountain  stream, 
As  its  murmurs  are  gently  swelling, 

Bounding  along  with  its  noontide  thone^ 
Of  the  glory  of  labor  telling. 
"  1*11  water  the  land,  and  oool  the  brecce^ 
And  set  tho  yoang  gnai-bladiefl  growiof ; 


III  creep  round  the  roots  of  the  old  oak-trees. 
And  call  to  the  cattle  their  thirst  to  i^pease. 

Lambs  shall  come  skipping, 

Birds  shall  stoop  sipping; 
All  shall  be  glad  for  my  pure  Ikapid  flowing." 

List  to  the  song  of  the  mountain  stream, 

As  it  rolls  with  its  hearing  motion, 
Calmly  reflecting  the  sun*s  last  befun. 
Ere  it  loses  itself  in  the  ocean. 
*'  No  mOTO  through  the  beautBbl  Tale  Til  wend ; 
I  have  finished  life's  ohang^^Etil  story; 
Peacefully—- thankfhlly  seeking  tho  end, 
Where,  with  the  main,  my  small  tribute  shall 
blend, 

Mingling — not  dying; 
Smiling — not  sighing, 
Singing  fer  eT«r  Hia  grwtnaM  «id  s^ocj.*^ 
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LITERARY      MISCELLANIES. 

The  AMEmcAir  Biooraphical  Dictionart.    Con-  what  connected  view  of  preachers  and  preaclifaig 
taining  an  Account  of  the  Lives,  Gliaracter,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy. 
Writings  of  the  most  Eminent  Persons  deceased  in  The  whole  plan  and  purpose  of  this  and  the  two 
North  America,  from  its  First  Settlement.    By  preceding  volumes  was  well  conceived  and  admin- 
William  Allen,   D.D.     Third   edition.     Boston:  bly  executed,  in  good  tasto,  judgment,  and  skill,  pro- 
Published  by  John  P.  Jewett  &  Company ;  Cleve-  senting  as  they  do,  in  one  connected  and  oonaecatm 
land,  Ohio :  Henry  P.  B.  Jewett.    1857.    Pp.  905.  view,  the  history  and  character  of  pulpit  eloquence^ 
^ .   .             ,     « .              ,  ,          ,         .     ,  preachers,  and  preaching,  through  many  ages  and 
This  IS  a  work  of  immense  labor  and  great  value,  centuries,  down  to  the  present  time.     The  pulpit 
placing  in  one  volume,  and  within  reach,  as  it  does,  ^nd  its  appropriate  themes  inflnKely  aarpav  all 
such  an  amount  of  biographical  information  concern-  ^^i^^^  j^  ^heir  interest  and  importanoe  to  hunaB 
ing  American  celebrities.                , .       ^  well-being,  and  therefore  audi  vohimeB  as  this  and 
Tlie  work  contains  the  biographies  of  over  six  -^^  predecessors  can  hardly  M  of  a  cordial  roceptioa 
thousand  revon  hundred  eminent  deceased  Amen-  ^^^  ^uo  appreciation  by  all  lovers  of  sacred  elo- 
cans,  including  statesmen,  wamors,  patnots,  poets,  Quonce.    They  will  form  a  rich  addition   to  the 
clergymen,    lawyers,    physicians,    merchants,  me-  ^brary  of  the  Christian,  or  the  OhriaUan  student 
chanics,  and  others  distinguished  in  the  various  ^nd  will  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  and  standard 
walks  of  life.     The  compiler  in  his  preface,  says :  ^^^^^^  ^  ^n  ^hoioe  collections.    We  bespeak  for  it 
}.^^.  ^'■"^^  ^^  ^^.™y  book^  tliat  It  IS  my  own  labor  ^^  extensive  sale.    The  work  is  embellSfaed  with 
of  half  a  century,  during  which  period,  I  have  been  ^^^,^^01  portrai^  and  the  letter-press  is  in  the  vsnsl 
gleaning  from  the  wide  field  of  American  history,  ^^  g^  j^  ^f  ^^e  publisher, 
and  fh)m  an  immense  multitude  of  journals,  papers, 

and  memorials  of  the  dead,  aided  also  by  the  contri-  Wilet  A  Halsted  have  published  "  Thoaghi% 
bution  of  facts  from  the  friends  of  the  dccoisod.  I  Feelings,  and  Fancies,"  by  C.  Nestell  Bovee^  very 
have  introduced  many  anecdotes;  for  they  often  com-  elegantly  gotten-up  in  square  duodecimo 's^le^  and 
bine  useful  and  important  instruction  with  amuse-  bound  in  blue  and  gold.  In  the  preface,  the  antbop 
mont.  I  have  attempted  truly  to  describe  all  cha-  informs  us,  that  "  This  book  is  the  result  of  a  habi^ 
ractcrs ;  and,  in  following  the  pathway  of  truth,  I  early  adopted  by  its  author,  and  long  adhered  to^  of 
have  not  invested  men  with  excellencies  that  do  not  jotting  down,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasions  served 
belong  to  thom,  nor  regarded  with  equal  favor  con-  and  convenience  permitted,  such  impressions  deemed 
tradictory  systems  of  faith  and  irreconcilable  priuci-  worthy  to  bo  noted  as  occurred  to  him  in  the  inter- 
ples  of  conduct  As  an  honest  man,  not  deprived  vals  of  active  professional  business.  It  is  now  pro- 
of intelligence  nor  void  of  benevolence,  I  have,  as  I  sented  to  the  public,  with  somewhat  of  the  hopo^bst 
think,  known  how  to  censure,  as  well  as  praise. ...  ho  may  be  able,  later  in  life,  partly  through  the  sof- 
Intelligent  patriotic  inquirers  concerning  the  lives  of  gestions  of  friends,  and  in  part  fVom  the  addition  of  new 
their  predecessors  may  here  obtain  the  information  matter,  and  the  excision  of  portions  ofthe  old,  to  main 
which,  unaided  by  this  book,  it  might  be  impossible  it  ultimately  worthy  of  a  more  enduring  favor  then 
for  them  to  procure ;  and  which  they  certainly  will  he  is  entitled  to  expect  for  it  in  its  present  form." 
not  find  in  the  books,  whether  called  dictionaries  or 

cyclopedins,  containmg  abridgments  of  my  condensed  ^-  Appleton  &  Co.  have  published,  in  threo  duo- 
biography."  decimo  volumes,  an  English  translation  of  Alphonss 

de  Lamartine's  "History  of  Turkey."  In  the  pre&os 

Pulpit  Eix)quenob  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  are  given  the  titles  of  over  thirty  historical  worki 

Containing  Discourses  of  eminent  livmg  Ministers  consulted  by  the  author,  who  further  says  in  hii 

in  Europe  and  America,  with  Sketches,  Biogrnph-  preface,  that  "  The  study,  in  the  localities  as  well  ss 

ical  and  Descriptive.    By  Kev.  Henry  C.  Fish,  in  books,  of  the  things  of  the  East,  whiofa  have 

With  an  Introductory  Ei^say,  by  Edwards  A.  Park,  charmed,  without  intention  of  writing  thte  hiataij, 

D.D.,  Abbott  Professor  in  Andovcr  Theological  over  ten  years  of  our  life,  and  which,  In  tamiUariung 

Seminary.     8va,  pp.  815.     M.  W.  Dodd.  us  with  tho^e  delicious  countries,  have  inspired  us 

We  welcome  this  additional  yolunio  to  the  great  irj'°''!'Xn1i'';v.^li.^i^h„^^^  ^'^J^l^  "iSf 

treaeurti-houso  of  sacred  literature.    Wo  could Lve  ^,K°°  ^^^rt^n^w'    S^^SSs^  SS 

almost  wished  that  it  had  been  numbered  Vol.  III.  ^u.^'^f.'^J!,'!,''  rt!^,^ta'h«^"J?iteJ?S 

of  80  admirable  a  work,  instead  of  on  isolated  sup-  7'^^}°  ?."?"^  ^flnS  thlTSlMW  ^^.^ 

plem«,tary  volume  as  H  purports  to  be,  though  iti  ^^^'^Vro^^'^^.i^i,'^  ^ 

tn  entire  unity  with  the  two  preo^.ng  volume..  ^^^^^^^  tliatU  poetic,  buttKSect"    rhTmml 

Its  aim  aiKl  object  w  wel  expressed  by  tl.o  compUor,  „      ,       ,        bSJj  ^  „ew  editiSa  of  the  "AmSl. 

who  says:  "  tho  publuation  ot  this  volume  completes  ^„^    ,   P   . ^  „  containi.^  MmwoSTiidKi 

the  origmal  design  of  tho  "Histobv  and  Repositort  ~1^  ;„—„„„„„,.  \^rZ.^JZZAZ^Mryt^ 

OK  POLPIT  ELOQUENCE."    That  design  was,  in  brieC  ^?i!S^I^T„^^^  ?  °f  ^ISSS?  '^^^ 

to  treasure  up  tho  acknowledged  ma8tbhpikcb9  of  ??':*SK?^,1JIS^^^^^^^    The  work  h 

the  great  pulpit  orators  of  other  ages,  and,  by  means  ^P"*""*  uiustrateo. 

of  historical  sketches  of  preaching,  and  biographical  Irox  CllUBCnra  IK  thb  IfnBOPOLa.— The  Im 

and  critical  notices  of  eminent  men,  and  the  intro-  clmrches  recently  elected  in  London  ue  Ibund  to 

duction  of  their  discourses,  to  furnish  a  view  of  tho  answer  creiy  purpose  for  wlUch  they  were  deaigneA 

Christian  pulpit,  in  all  ages  and  countries.    The  There  are  now  five  of  them,  one  in  each  of  the  ftl> 

two   preceding   volumes,    reaching   back   to   the  lowing  distriets:  Xennington,  Kentidi  Town,  Vmi^' 

earliest  of  the  "fitthei%"  brought  forward  a  some-  ington  Botti^  Sfc  Geoige'a  Kae^  and  BaBoNny.   Tte 
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Holloway  church  oost  £1000,  and  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 700  people.  The  Rev.  J.  Rodgere 
describes  it  as  "  a  most  comfortable  place  of  wor- 
ship, well  ventilated,  warm  fai  winter,  cool  in  sum- 
mer," and  adds,  "  that  it  can  be  easily  taken  down 
when  no  longer  needed  in  the  district/'  It  is  90 
feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high,  lined  with 
wood,  wiiich  is  covered  with  canvas,  and  papered. 
The  same  clergyman  remarks  that  these  churches 
ore  exactly  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the 
day  in  respect  to  church  accommodation. 

How  TO  Impart  Odor  to  Flowers. — Every 
day  man  is  extending  his  empire  over  external  na- 
ture. Flowers,  more  especially,  spring  at  his  bidding, 
in  forms  and  colors  so  much  richer  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  original  type,  that  he  might  almost  boast 
them  for  his  own.  He  has  now  gone  a  step  further: 
he  has  acquired  the  art  of  imparting  odor  to  the  most 
scentless—thus  constraining  those  beautiful  things 
to  delight  the  sense  of  smell  as  well  as  sight  A 
florist  of  Aricia,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Emporio 
Raliano,  has  made  completely  raoceesftil  experiments 
of  this  kind  in  heaping  over  the  roots  of  flowers  an 
odoriferous  compost,  and  thus  producing  the  required 
ijcent.  By  means,  for  instance,  of  a  decoction  of 
roses,  he  has  given  to  the  rhododendron  the  perfect 
odor  of  the  rose.  "  To  insure  success,  however,  the 
seeds  themselves  of  the  plant  to  which  it  is  desired 
to  impart  fragrance  should  bo  acted  upon.  Let  them 
be  immersed  for  two  or  three  days  in  any  essence 
that  may  be  preferred,  and  then  thoroughly  dry  them 
in  the  shade,  and  shortly  after  sow  them.  This 
operation  is  to  give  scent  to  those  plants  which  have 
none  whatever.  But  if  it  is  required  to  substitute 
one  scent  for  another  natural  to  the  plant,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  double  or  triple  the  quantity  of  the  essence ; 
and  besides  preparing  the  seed,  it  will  be  well  to 
modify  the  nutritive  substance.  In  order  to  retain 
the  perfume,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  moist- 
ening with  the  odorous  substance  several  days  dur- 
ing the  spring-season,  for  two  or  three  consecutive 
years.  Fragrance  may  be  given  at  the  will  of  the 
horticulturist  to  any  plant  or  tree,  by  boring  a  hole 
from  one  side  of  the  stem  to  the  other,  or  through 
the  roots,  and  introducing  the  odoriferous  ingredients 
into  the  hole." 

School  of  Parliamentary  Eloquence. — Among 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  congregation  on  Sunday  morning 
were  the  Duchess  of  St  Alban's,  Lady  Coote,  Lady 
Craven,  Lady  Mowbray,  Mr.  Baron  Bramwcll,  and 
between  sixty  and  seventy  members  of  Parliament. 
The  Rev.  gentleman  preached  from  Hebrews  4  :  9, 
**  There  remaineth,  therefbre,  a  rest  to  the  people 
of  God."  Respecting  this  young  Baptist  minister 
the  Patriot  says :  "  His  success  is  indicative  of  two 
important  things,  in  both  of  which  Congregational- 
ists,  especially,  ought  to  r^oice:  1.  Th&t  the 
same  sensitiveness  of  the  popular  mhid  to  power- 
ful preaching  which  was  present  in  the  days  of 
Bunyan,  Whiteficld,  and  Wesley,  still  lives  among 
our  countrymen.  2.  That  the  great  body  of  the 
laity  still  prefer  the  savor  of  sound  doctrine.  For, 
it  will  soon  be  evident,  whether  to  those  who  read 
or  to  those  who  hear  Mr.  Spaigeocs  tlwt^  young 
as  he  is,  he  has  drank  deeply,  and  ttiU  Miks^ 
first  at  the  pure  spring  of  revealed  truth;  and  tfaon, 
that  he  delights  himself  in  the  study  of  the  elder 
Puritan  and  Nonconformist  divines.  His  theologj 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Usher  and  BonyaiL  impol- 
luted  by  the  muddy  waters  of  (Gorman  pb^kMopby 
or  German  neology." — London  Paper, 


An  important  work  is  now  in  course  of  publication 
at  Gratz.  It  is  a  complete  history  of  tho  literature 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  contains  notices  of  fh>m 
sixty  to  seventy  thousand  worka  There  are  two 
hundred  alone  on  the  origin  and  rise  of  tho  Houso 
of  Hapsburg.  The  author.  Dr.  Schmidt,  has  visited 
all  the  important  public  and  private  libraries  of  the 
kingdom  to  make  this  valuable  history  as  complete 
as  possible.  The  first  volume,  which  alone  has  as 
yet  appeared,  reaches  down  to  the  time  of  Cliarles 
tho  Fifth,  and  the  second  volume,  which  is  shortly 
expected,  is  to  commence  with  his  reign. 

Monster  Drum. — Amongst  other  appliances  which 
have  been  sought  to  augment  the  musical  effects  at 
tho  approaching  Handel  festival  (at  the  Sydenham 
Palace)  is  a  monster  drum,  the  largest  of  its  kind,  as 
we  are  informed,  that  has  been  constructed.  The 
committee  having  heard  that  a  skin  fit  for  a  drum- 
head, of  unparalleled  size,  was  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Distin,  the  musical  instrument  maker,  at  onco 
commissioned  its  construction,  more  as  an  experiment 
than  with  any  certain  conviction  of  its  utility  in  tho 
orchestra.  The  result  exceeds  their  most  sanguine 
expectations.  The  tone  is  full  and  resounding,  and 
more  resembles  that  of  a  deep  bourdon  organ  pipe, 
both  in  equality  and  continuance,  than  that  generally 
obtained  from  an  instrument  of  percussion.  The 
vibration  continues  after  the  drum  has  been  struck 
for  nearly  a  minute,  and  for  a  longer  period  its 
pulsations  are  distinctly  perceptible  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. The  diameter  is  between  six  and  seven 
feet,  the  fitune  is  said  to  contain  300  pieces  of  ma- 
hogany, adroitly  joined  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to 
secure  strength  and  fireedom  ih>m  warping.  Tho 
instrument  is  as  much  under  tuning  control  as  a 
smaller  drum.  It  more  resembles  a  tambourine  in 
its  external  form  than  an  ordinary  drum,  having  but 
one  head,  this  form  being  said  to  allow  grater  fVee- 
dom  of  vibration.  The  maker  is  Mr.  Distin,  of  Mel- 
bourne street — London  paper. 

Russian  Post-Office  Espionage. — ^It  may  be 
assumed  confidently  that  every  letter  before  it  leaves 
the  Boarian  Post-Office,  if  it  be  not  stamped  with 
the  seal  of  a  well-known  and  unsuspected  house,  or 
marked  with  the  name  of  an  unsuspected  person  as 
the  writer,  will  infollibly  be  opened  and  read.  Tho 
process  observed  is  this :  Where  the  impression  of 
the  seal  is  bold,  it  is  laid  on  a  piece  of  soft  metal,  and 
a  sharp  blow  administered  to  it  from  the  front  Bide 
of  the  letter  with  a  mallet;  the  wax  is  broken  into 
fiagments  and  dust,  but  the  impression  remains  sunk 
in  intaglio  on  the  metal,  which  thus  forms  a  die, 
with  an  effigy  that  is  a  perfect  counterpart  of  the 
writer's  seal,  ready  for  use.  A  letter  fastened  with 
a  wafer  previous  to  sealing  it  gives  a  good  deal  more 
trouble ;  in  this  case  a  fine  jet  of  gas  is  directed  by 
means  of  a  blow-pipo  against  the  wax  in  a  circle  all 
round  tiie  wafer  and  the  impression,  and  the  wax 
being  molted  and  tho  paper  being  burnt  through  in 
that  circular  lino,  there  is  no  fUrther  impediment  to  ' 
the  letter  being  opened,  while  the  impression  remains, 
uninjured  on  tho  back.  When  the  latter  has  been 
read  and  closed  again,  the  gas  jet  is  again  put  in 
requisition  to  fill  up  the  perforation  of  the  wax  hfi  *"*, 
ftistog  the  neighboring  parts,  and  the  whole  aeal 
kjoks  as  if  nothing  had  oappened  it  This  system 
of  letter  espionage  is  carried  on  still  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  under  the  old  rigime  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas. 
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Tt  has  boen  determined  to  separate  the  office  of 
Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  Cologne  from  another  situ- 
ation wliich  lias  been  hitlierto  hold  with  it,  and  to 
appoint  to  the  post  a  man  of  high  literary  charac- 
ter, whoso  duty  will  bo,  not  merely  to  be  answer- 
able for  the  siifety  of  the  records  intrusted  to  him, 
but  to  prepare  for  publication  the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  of  tho  manuscripts.  The  archives  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Cologne  are  replete  with  historical 
interest,  and  arc  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  the 
old  German  records.  There  aro  already  several 
candidates  for  tlie  office,  of  high  literary  reputation, 
in  the  field,  amongst  tho  best  known  of  whom,  are 
Herr  Miiller  of  Konigswinter,  and  Dr.  Springer  of 
Bonn. 

The  Natural  History  Society  of  Canada  have 
determined  upon  rcpublisliing,  under  a  committee 
of  scientific  members,  tho  "Canadian  Naturalist  and 
(reologist"  The  first  number  of  the  new  volume  has 
just  been  received  in  England,  and  will  be  continued 
regularly  to  subscribers  every  alternate  month. 

The  Correspondence  of  tho  Emperor  Charles  YI. 
(Charles  III.  of  Spain)  has  recently  been  published, 
and  conveys  new  and  valuable  information  respcctp 
ing  the  war  of  tho  Spanish  Succession. 

The  Death- Watch. — Tliis  name  evidently  has  its 
origin  from  dork  and  superstitious  times.  It  is  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  a  diminutive  beetle,  the 
little  creature  that  perforates  the  round  holes  in  old 
worm-eaten  furniture  and  wood-work.  "  The  tidy- 
ing," sa^-s  an  eminent  naturalist,  "is  produced  by 
striking  its  head  against  the  wood,"  in  the  progress 
of  these  perforations;  and  how  yet  often  has  it  struck 
terror  in  tho  minds  of  tho  attendants  of  the  sick, 
and,  from  communicating  the  omen  to  the  patient, 
the  skill  of  the  physician  has  been  completely  baffled? 
Even  yet,  in  isolated  rural  districts,  the  belief  that  it 
is  the  harbinger  of  death  remains  unshaken. 

Last  Words  of  Maria  Theresa. — ^To  her  son 
Joseph,  who  was  persuading  her  to  try  and  sleep, 
she  said,  "  Josei^  when  God  is  calling,  who  dares 
Bleep  7" 

Teaching  the  £te. — The  great  majority  of  man- 
kind do  not  and  can  not  see  one  fraction  of  what 
they  might  see.  "  None  aro  so  blind  as  those  that 
will  not  see,"  is  as  true  of  phjrsical  as  moral  vision. 
By  neglect  and  carelessness  we  have  made  ouraelTes 
unable  to  discern  hundred  of  things  which  are  before 
us  to  be  seen.  A  powcrfhl  modem  writer  has 
summed  this  up  in  one  pregnant  sentence :  "  The  eye 
sees  what  it  brings  the  power  to  see."  How  true 
is  this  I  The  sailor  on  the  look-out  can  see  a  ship 
where  tho  landsman  sees  nothing;  the  Esquimaux 
can  distinguish  a  white  fox  amidst  the  white  snow ; 
the  American  backwoodsman  will  fire  a  rifle  ball  so 
as  to  strike  a  nut  out  of  tho  mouth  of  a  squirrel 
without  hurting  it;  tho  Red  Indian  boys  hold  Uieir 
hands  up  as  marks  to  each  other,  certain  tliat  tho 
unerring  arrow  will  be  shot  between  the  spread-out 
flngers ;  the  astronomer  can  see  a  star  in  tho  sky, 
when  to  others  the  blue  expanse  is  unbroken ;  the 
shepherd  can  distinguish  tho  fiioe  of  every  sheep  in 
his  flock ;  the  mosaic  worker  can  detect  distincocnui 
of  color  where  others  see  none ;  and  multitndea  of 
additional  examples  might  bo  given  of  what  educa-  < 
tion  does  for  the  eye.  ! 


A  LmsRART  ANnQURT.—- Among  tho  literary 
treasures  in  Durham  Cathedral,  is  a  book  with  tlie 
cover  executed  in  needle-work  by  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart,  niece  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  died  a  lunatio 
in  the  Tower.  She  was  a  well-edooated  woman, 
and  worked  the  cover  to  show  her  respect  for  Greek 
and  Hebrew  learning.  Her  handiwork  is  now  e 
little  tattered,  and  one  day  a  lady-visitor  to  the 
cathedral,  being  admitted  to  the  library,  with  a 
young  woman's  kindness  and  love  of  neatness,  oflfered 
to  "  mend  the  cover" — on  offer  which,  of  course, 
was  dediued. 

The  Ikseot  World.— Professor  Agassizsaya,  that 
more  than  a  lifetime  would  be  necessary  to  enumer- 
ate the  various  species  of  insects  and  describe  their 
appearance.  Meiger,  a  German,  collected  and  d^ 
scribed  six  hundrad  species  of  flies,  which  he  od* 
looted  in  a  district  of  ton  miles  circumferenoc.  There 
have  been  collected  in  Europe  twenty  thousand 
species  of  insects  preying  on  wheat  In  Berlin,  two 
professors  are  engaged  in  collecting,  observing^  and 
describing  insects  and  their  liabits^  and  already  have 
published  five  large  volumes  upon  the  insects  whioh 
attack  forest  trees. 

Industrial  Appltoations  or  Casxqb  Oil. — ^IL 
Bonis,  a  French  chemist,  has  made  some  important 
discoveries  respecting  castor  oil,  especially  when  il 
is  found  that  a  piece  of  ground  in  Algiera  will  yield 
three  times  as  much  castor  oil  as  olive  oil,  and  twice 
as  much  as  palm  oil ;  and  that  his  investigations  will 
enable  castor  oil  to  bo  aralied  to  industrial  puipQses» 
to  which  it  was  not  applicable  formoiir.  By  distil- 
ling castor  oil  upon  ooooentrated  potash,  the  sebaeie 
add  and  caprylic  alcohol  are  extrscted  as  sepamte 
products,  which  may  be  turned  to  good  acooont 
The  aebadc  acid,  having  a  high  moUing-pointi  mi^ 
be  employed  instead  of  stearic  add  in  Uie  mann&iy 
ture  of  candles;  and  if  it  be  mixed  with  stearic  aoid, 
the  hardness  and  quality  of  the  candles  are  grsally 
improved,  and  in  appearance  they  resemble  pone- 
lain.  It  is  possible  to  use  caprylic  alcohol  in  all  tiw 
purposes  to  which  ordinary  alcohol  is  pnt^  partion- 
larly  in  illumination,  and  in  the  oompositkm  of  ▼nr- 
nishes ;  and  from  it  certain  compound  ethers  maj  be 
derived,  of  remarkable  odor,  similar  to  those  wbUi 
are  at  present  Urgcly  used  in  commeroep*—  ifaf fc»l 
Times. 

The  "  Quartoriy  Review"  contains  an  anecdote  of 
Lord  Baglan,  when  his  arm  was  amputated.  Hie 
authority  is  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Prinoei  we 
aro  told,  used  to  recount  that  not  e  word  annoonoad 
the  entry  of  a  new  patient,  nor  was  he  consdoiu  of 
the  presonco  of  Lord  Baglui  (then  Lord  F.  SomoneO 
till  no  heard  him  call  out  in  the  usual  way :  "Hallo  I 
don*t  carry  away  that  arm  till  I  have  taken  oflT  mj 
ring."  Neither  the  wound  nor  the  operatkn  had 
extorted  a  groan  from  die  wounded  soldier. 


Bees. — A  swarm  of  bees  in  the  natural  state 
tains  from  10,000  to  20,000  of  the  insects^  whilot  is 
hives  they  number  from  30,000  to  40,000.  In  • 
square  fix>t  of  honeycomb  there  are  about  9000  odb. 
A  queen-bee  lays  her  eggs  fi)r  50  or  60  oooseootifo 
day%  laying  about  500  diuly.  It  takes  three  d^ntto 
hatch  each  egg.  In  one  season  a  single 
hatches  about  100,000  bees.  It  takes  5000 
weigh  a  pound.. 
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PROGRBSS:      ITS     LAW     AND     CAUSE.* 


Toe  current  conception  of  ProgreBS  is  i 
somewhat  shitting  and  indefinite.  Some-  j 
times  it  comprehends  litUo  more  thou 
simple  growth —  aa  of  a  nation  in  the  num- , 
ber  of  its  numbcra,  and  the  extent  of 
territory  over  which  it  has  spread.  Some- 
times it  has  reference  to  quantity  of  ma- 
terial products — as  when  the  advance  of' 
agriculture  and  manufactures  is  the  topic. 
Sometimes  the  superior  quality  of  tliese 
products  is  contemplated ;  and  sometimes 
the  new  or  improved  appliances  by  which 
they  arc  produced.  When,  again,  we 
speak  of  moral  or  intellectual  progress,  we 
refer  to  the  state  of  the  individual  or  peo- 
ple exhibiting  it;  whilst,  when  the  pro- 
gress of  Knowledge,  of  Science,  of  Art,  is 
commented  upon,  we  have  in  view  certain 


•  Oaraoa:  a  Sketch  of  a  Phytictd  Dacn'plian  of 
OuVaivene.  By  Alexauaer  von  Humboldt.  Trans- 
loted  from  the  Gonrnn,  bj  E.  C.  Otte.  4  toU. 
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Hun  B.  Carpenter.  M.D.,  F.K..S.,  F.Q.a  Foortii 
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abstract  results  of  human  thought  or 
action.  Xot  only,  however,  is  the  current 
conception  of  Progress  more  or  less  vague, 
bat  it  is  in  great  measure  erroneous.  It 
takes  in  not  so  much  the  reality  of  Pro- 
gress as  its  accompaniments — not  so  much 
the  substance  as  the  shadow-  That  pro- 
gress in  intelligence  which  lakes  place 
during  the  evolution  of  the  child  into  the 
man,  or  the  savage  into  the  philosopher, 
is  commonly  regarded  as  consisting  in  th« 
greater  number  of  facts  known  and  laws 
understood :  whereas  the  actual  progrew 
consists  in  those  internal  modifications  of 
which  this  increased  knowledge  is  the  ex- 
pression. Social  progress  is  supposed  to 
consist  in  the  produce  of  a  greater  qmui- 
lity  and  variety  of  the  articles  rc<]iii/ed 
for  the  satisfaction  of  men's  wants,  m  tiie 
increasing  security  of  person  and  propertv, 
in  the  widening  freedom  of  action  enjoyed ; 
whereas,  rightly  understood,  social  pro- 
gress consists  in  those  changes  of  struo- 
ture  in  the  social  organism  which  have 
entailed  these  consequences.  The  car- 
rent  conception  isaleleologicalone.  The 
phenomena  are  contemplated  solely  aa 
bcanng  on  human  happiness.  Only  those 
changes  are  held  to  couatitnte  progreoi 
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which    directly    or    indirectly    tend    to    of  Man iifiict ares,  of  Commerce,  of  Lan- 
hoighten  human  happiness.    And  they  are    guago,  Literature,  Science,  Art,  this  same 


thought  to  constitute  progress  simply  he- 
cause  they  tend  to  heighten  human  happi- 
ness.   But  rightly  to  understand  Progress, 


evolution  of  the  simple  into  the  com- 
plex, through  a  process  of  oontinaous 
diiferentMition,  holds  throughout.     From 


we  must  inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  the  earliest  traceable  cosmical  changes 
these  chamros,  considered  apart  from  our  !  down  to  the  latest  results  of  civilization, 
interests.  Ceasing,  for  example,  to  regjird  ■  we  shall  find  that  the  transformation  of 
the  successive  geological  modifications  the  homogeneous  into  the  heterogeneous 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  Earth,  as  is  that  in  which  Progress  essentially  con- 
modifications  that  nave  gradually  fitted  it  i  sists, 

for  the  habitation  of  Man,  and  as  therefore  With  the  view  of  showing  that  if  the 
a  geological  progress,  we  must  seek  to  de-  i  Nebular  Hypothesis  be  true,  the  srcnesis 
termine  the  character  common  to  these  of  the  solar  system  supplies  one  iilustra- 
moditie^itions — the  law  to  which  they  all  '  tion  of  this  law ;  let  us  assume  that  the 
conform.  And  similarly  in  every  other  case,  matter  of  which  the  sun  and  planets  con- 
Leaving  out  of  sight  concomitants  and  I  sist  once  existed  in  a  diffused  form  ;  and 
beneficial  consequences,  let  us  ask  what  that  from  the  gravitation  of  its  atoms 
Progress  is  in  itself.  :  there   resulted  a  gradual   concentration. 

In  respect  to  that  progress  which  indi-  !  By  the  hypothesis,  the  solar  sytem,  in  its 
vidual  organisms  display  in  the  course  of  nascent  state,  existed  as  an  indefinitely 
their  evolution,  this  question  has  been  an-  I  extended  and  near-ly  homogeneous  medium 
swered  by  the  Germans.  The  investiga-  — a  medium  almost  homogeneous  in  den- 
tions  of  Wolff,  (ioethe,  and  Von  Baer,  i  sity,  in  temperature,  and  in  other  physical 
have  established  the  truth  that  the  series  attributes.  The  first  advance  towards 
of  changes  gone  through  during  the  de-  ;  consolidation  resulted  in  a  difiTerentiation 
velopment  of  a  seed  in  a  tree,  or  an  ovum  j  between  the  occupied  space  which  the 
into  an  animal,  constitute  an  advance  from  nebulous  mass  still  tilled,  and  the  unocou- 
homogeneity  of  structure  to  heterogeneity  i  pied  space  M'hich  it  previously  filled. 
of  structure.  In  its  primary  stage,  everjr  There  simultaneously  resulted  a  contrast 
eerm  consists  of  a  substance  that  is  uni-  \  in  density  and  a  contrast  in  temperature, 
S)rm  throughout,  both  in  texture  and  between  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of 
chemical  composition.  The  first  step  in  i  this  mass.  And  at  the  same  time  there 
its  development  is  the  appearance  of  a  \  arose  throughout  it  rotatory  movementSy 
difference  between  two  parts  of  this  sub-  !  whose  velocities  varied  according  to  their 
stance;  or,  as  the  phenomenon  is  described  I  distances  from  its  center.  These  differ- 
in  physiological  language — a  different  ia-  I  entiations  increased  in  number  and  degree 
tion.  Each  of  these  differentiated  divisions  until  there  was  evolved  the  organised 
presently  begins  itself  to  exhibit  some  I  group  of  sun,  planets,  and  satellites,  which 
contrjkst  of  parts ;  and  by  and  by  these  we  now  know — a  group  which  presents 
secondary  differentiations  become  as  de-  j  numerous  contrasts  of  structure  and  action 
■finite  as  the  original  one.  This  [)rocess  is  '  among  its  members.  There  are  the  im- 
continuously  repeated — is  simultaneously  I  mense  contrasts  between  the  sun  and  the 
^oing  on  in  all  parts  of  the  growing  em- 1  planets,  in  bulk  and  in  weight ;  as  wdl 
bryo  ;  and  by  endless  multiplication  of  i  as  the  subordinate  contrasts  hetwcsen  one 
these  differentiations  there  is  ultimately  |  planet  and  another,  and  between  the 
produced  that  complex  combination  of  [)lanets  ami  their  satellites.  There  is  the 
tissues  and  organs  constituting  the  adult  I  similarly  marked  contrast  between  the 
animal  or  plant.  This  is  the  course  of  as  almost  stationary,  and  the  planetsii 
evolution  followed  by  all  organisms  what-  moving  round  him  with  great  ve]o<»ty; 
ever.  It  is  settled  beyond  dispute  that  whilst  there  are  the  secondary  contrasts 
organic  progress  consists  in  a  chaTige  from  !  between  the  velocities  and  periods  of  the 
the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous.       several  planets,  and  between  their  umple 

Now,  we  propose  in  the  first  place  to  revolutions  and  the  double  ones  of  their 
show,  that  this  law  of  organic  progress  satellites,  which  have  to  move  round  their 
Is  the  law  of  all  progress.  Whether  it  be  primaries  whilst  moving  round  the  son. 
in  the  development  of  the  Earth,  in  the  de-   There  is  the  yet  further  strong^  oontnat 


velopment  of  Life  upon  its  surface,  in  the 
development  of  Society,  of  Government, 


between  the  sun  and  the  planets  in  respeol 
of  temperature ;  and  there  is  reaaon  to 
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suppose  that  the  planets  and  satellites 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  proper 
heat,  as  well  as  in  the  heat  they  receive 
from  the  sun.  When  we  bear  in  mind 
that,  in  addition  to  these  various  con- 
trasts, the  planets  and  satellites  also  differ 
in  respect  to  their  distances  from  each 
other  and  their  primary;  in  respect  to 
the  inclinations  of  their  orbits,  the  in- 
clinations of  their  axes,  their  times 
of  rotation  on  their  axes,  their  specific 
gravities,  and  their  physical  constitutions ; 
wo  see  what  a  high  degree  of  heterogeneity 
the  solar  system  exhibits,  when  compared 
with  the  almost  complete  homogeneity  of 
tho  nebulous  mass  out  of  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated. 

Passing  from  this  hypothetical  illustra- 
tion, which  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth  without  prejudice  to  the  general 
argument,  let  us  descend  to  a  more  cer- 
tain order  of  evidence.  It  is  now  gener- 
ally agreed  among  geologists  that  the 
Earth  was  at  first  a  mass  of  molten  matter ; 
and  that  it  is  still  fluid  and  incandescent 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  beneath  its 
surface.  Originally,  then,  it  was  homo- 
geneous in  consistence,  and,  in  virtue  of 
the  circulation  that  takes  place  in  heated 
fluids,  must  have  been  comparativelv 
homogeneous  in  temperature  ;  and  it 
must  have  been  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere consisting  partly  of  the  elements  of 
air  and  water,  and  partly  of  those  various 
other  elements  which  assume  a  gaseous 
form  at  high  temperatures.  That  slow 
cooling  by  radiation,  which  is  still  going 
on  at  an  inappreciable  rate,  and  which, 
though  originally  far  more  rapid  than  now, 
necessarily  reqmred  an  immense  time  to 
produce  any  decided  change,  must  ulti- 
mately have  resulted  in  the  solidification 
of  the  portion  most  able  to  part  with  its 
heat — namely,  the  surface.  In  the  thin 
crust  thus  formed  we  have  the  first  marked 
differentiation.  A  still  further  cooling,  a 
consequent  thickening  of  this  crust,  and 
an  accompanying  deposition  of  all  solidifi- 
able  elements  contained  in  the  atmosphere, 
must  ultimately  have  been  followed  by 
the  condensation  of  the  water  previously 
existing  in  a  gaseous  state.  A  second 
marked  differentiation  must  thus  have 
arisen:  and  as  the  condensation  must  have 
tak«n  place  on  the  coolest  parts  of  the 
surface — namely,  about  the  poles — there 
must  simultaneously  have  resulted  the 
first  geographical  distinction  of  parts.  To 
these  illustrations  of  inoreaaing  heterogen- 


ity,   which,  though    deduced   from    the 
known  laws  of  matter,  will  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  hypothetical.  Geo- 
logy adds  an  extensive  series  that  have 
been  inductively  established.     Its  investi- 
gations   show  that  the  Earth  has  been 
continually  becoming  more  heterogeneous, 
in  virtue  of  the  multiplication  of  the  strata 
constituting  its  crust ;  further,  that  it  has 
been  becoming  more  heterogeneous  in  re- 
spect of  the  composition  of  these  strata, 
the  latter  of  which,  as  being  formed  from 
the  detritus  of  the  older  ones,  are  many 
of  them  rendered  highly  complex  by  the 
mixture  of  materials  they  contain ;  that 
the  heterogeneity  has  been  further  in- 
creased by  the  action  of  the  Earth's  still 
molton  nucleus  upon  its  envelope,  whence 
have  resulted  not  only  a  great  variety  of 
igneous  rocks,  but  the  tilting  up  of  sedi- 
mentary strata  at  all  angles,  the  formation 
of  faults  and  metallic  veins,  the  produc- 
tion of  endless  dislocations  and  irregulari- 
ties.    Yet  again,  geologists  teach  us  that 
the  Earth's  surfiice  has  been  becoming 
more  varied  in  elevation — that  the  most 
ancient  mountain  systems  are  the  smallest, 
and  the  Andes  and  Himalayas  the  most 
modern ;  whilst  in  all  probability  there 
have  been  corresponding  changes  in  the 
bed  of  the  ocean.     As  a  consequence  of 
these  ceaseless  differentiations,  we  nojiv 
find  that  no  considerable  portion  of  the 
Earth's  exposed  surface  is  like  any  other 
portion,   either  in   contour,   in   geologic 
structure,  or  in  chemical  composition;  and 
that  in  most  parts  it  changes,  from  mile 
to  mile,  in  all  these  characteristics.    More- 
over, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
has  been  simultaneously  going  on  a  gra- 
dual differentiation  of  climates.     As  fast 
as  the  Earth  cooled  and  its  crust  solidified, 
there  arose  appreciable  differences  in  tem- 
perature between  those  parts  of  its  surface 
most  exposed  to  the  sun  and  those  less 
exposed.     Gradually,  as  the  cooling  pro- 
gressed, these  differences  became  more 
pronounced;  until  there  finally  resulted 
those  marked  contrasts  between  regions 
of  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  regions  where 
winter  and  summer  alternately  reign  for 
periods  varying  according  to  the  latitude, 
and  regions  where  summer  follows  summer 
with  scarcely  an  appreciable  variation.    At 
the  same  time,  the  successive  elevations 
and  subsidences  of  different  portions  of 
the  Eaith's  crust,  tending  as  they  have 
done  to  the  present  irregular  distribution 
of  land  and  sea,  have  entailed  yarious 
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modifications  of  climate  beyond  those  de- 
pendent on  latitude  ;  while  a  yet  fiirther 
series  of  such  modifications  have  been 
produced  by  increasin<j^  differences  of  ele- 
vation in  the  land,  which  have  in  sundry 
places  brought  arctic,  temperate,  and  tro- 
pical climates  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
ejich  other.  And  the  general  result  of 
these  changes  is,  that  not  only  has  every 
extensive  region  its  own  meteorologic 
conditions,  but  that  every  locality  in 
each  region  differs  more  or  less  from 
others  in  those  conditions,  as  in  its  struc- 
ture, its  contour,  its  soil.  Thus,  between 
our  exisung  Earth,  the  phenomena  of 
whose  varied  crust  neither  geographers, 
geologists,  mineralogists,  nor  meteorolo- 
gists have  yet  enumerated,  and  the  molten 
globe  out  of  which  it  was  evolved,  the 
contrast  in  heterogeneity  is  sufficiently 
strikhig. 

When  from  the  Earth  itself  we  turn  to 
the  planets  and  animals  that  have  lived,  or 
still  live,  uix)n  its  surface,  we  find  our- 
selves in  some  difficulty  from  lack  of  facts. 
That  every  existing  organism  has  been 
developed  out  of  the  simple  into  the  com- 
plex, is  indeed  the  first  established  truth 
of  all ;  and  that  every  organism  that  has 
existed  was  similarly  developed,  is  an  in- 
ference which  no  physiologist  will  for  a 
moment  hesitate  to  draw.     But  when  we 
pass  from  hidividual  forms  of  life  to  Life 
m  general,  and  inquire  whether  the  same 
law  is  seen  in  the  ensemble  of  its  manifesta- 
tions— whether  modem  plants  and  animals 
are  of  more  heterogeneous  structure  than 
ancient  ones,   and   whether  the   Earth's 
present  Flora  an/l  Fauna  are  more  hetero- 
geneous than  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the 
past — we  find  evidence  so  fragmentary, 
that  every  conclusion  is  open  to  dispute. 
Two  thirds  of  the  earth's  surface  being 
covered  by  water  ;  a  great  part  of  the  ex- 
posed  land  being  inaccessible  to,  or  un- 
traveled  by,  the  geologist;   the  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  having  been  scarce- 
ly more  than  glanced  at ;  and  even  the 
most  famiHar  portions,  as  England,  having 
been  so  imperfectly  explored  tluit  a  new 
series   of  strata  has  been  added  within 
these  four  years — it  is  manifestly  im))Ossi- 
ble  for  us  to  say  with  any  certainty  what 
creatures  have,  and  what  have  not,  exist- 
ed at  any  particular  period.     Considering 
the   perishable   nature   of   many   of  the 
lower  organic  forms,  the  metamorphosis 
of  many  se<liuientary  strata,  and  the  gaps 
that  occur  among  the  rest,  we  shall  see 


further  reason  for  distrusting  our  deduc- 
tions.    On  the  one  hand,  the  repeated 
discovery  of  the  vertebrate  remains  in 
strata    previously    supposed  to    contain 
none — of  reptiles  where  only  fish   were 
thought  to  exist — of  mammals  where  it 
was  believed  there   were    no    creatures 
higher  than   reptiles  —  renders  it    daily 
more  manifest  now  small  is  the  value  of 
negative  evidence.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  worthlessness  of  the  assumption  that 
we  have  discovered  the  earliest,  or  any- 
thing like  the  earliest,  organic  remains,  is 
becoming  equally  clear.     That  the  oldest 
kno^\^l    sedimentary    rocks    have    been 
greatly  changed  by  igneous  action,  and 
tliat  still   older   ones  have  been  totally 
transtbnned  by  it,  is  becoming  undeniable. 
And  the  fact  that  sedimentary  strata,  ear- 
lier than  any  we  know,  have  been  melted 
up,  being  admitted,  it  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  can  not  say  how  far  back 
in  time  this  destruction  of  sedimentary 
strata  has  been  going  on.    Thus  it  be- 
comes manifest  that  the  title  JPakeozoiCj 
as  applied  to  the  earliest  known  fossilifer- 
ous  strata,  involves  a  petitio  principii  ; 
and  that,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, only  the  last  few  chapters  of  the 
Earth's  biological  history  may  have  come 
down  to  us.     On  neither  side,  therefore, 
is  the  evidence  conclusive.    Nevertheless 
we  can  not  but  think  tliat,  scanty  as  they 
are,  the  facts,  viewed  hi  their  ettseffMe^ 
tend  to  show  both  that  the  more  hetero- 
geneous organisms  have  been  evolved  in 
the  later  geolog^ic  periods,  and  that  Life 
in  general  has  been  more  hetcrogeneously 
manifested  as  time  has  advanced.     Let  as 
take,  in  illustration,  the  one  case  of  the 
rertthrata.  The  earliest  known  vertebrate 
remains  are  those  of  fishes ;  and  fishes  are 
the  honiogeneous  of  the  vertebrata.  Later 
and    more    heterogeneous    are    reptiles. 
Later  still,  and  more  heterogeneous  still, 
are  mammals  and  birds.    If  it  be  said,  as 
it  ma^^  fairly  be  said,  that  the  Palteoioic 
deposits,  not  being  estuary  deposits,  are 
not  likelv  to  contain  the  remains  of  terres- 
trial  vertebrata,  which  may  neverthelefls 
have  existed  at  that  era,  we  reply  that  we 
are  merely  ]>ointing  to  the  leading  fiusts, 
such  as  the}/  are.    13ut  to  avoid  any  such 
criticism,  let  us  take  the  mammalian  Bub- 
division  only.    The  earliest  known  renuuns 
of  manmials  are  those  of  small  marsupials, 
which  are  the  lowest  of  the  mamraaliaa 
tvpe;  whilst,  conversely,  the  higbeat  of 
the  mammalian  type — ^Man— is  tfie  moat 
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recent.  The  evidence  that  the  vertebrate 
fauna,  as  a  whole,  has  become  more 
heterogeneous,  is  considerably  stronger. 
To  the  argument  that  tlie  vertebrate 
fauna  of  the  Palaeozoic  period,  consisting, 
as  far  as  we  know,  entirely  of  iishes,  was 
less  heterogeneous  than  the  modern  ver- 
tebrate fauna,  which  includes  reptiles, 
birds,  and  mammals  of  multitudinous 
genera,  it  may  be  replied,  as  before,  that 
estuary  deposits  of  the  Palaeozoic  period, 
could  we  find  them,  might  contain  other 
orders  of  vertebrata.  But  no  such  reply 
can  be  made  to  the  argument  that, 
whereas  the  marine  vertebrata  of  the 
Palaeozoic  period  consisted  entirely  of 
cartilaginous  fishes,  the  marine  vertebrata 
of  later  periods  include  numerous  genera 
of  osseous  fishes  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
later  marine  vertebrate  faunas  are  more 
heterogeneous  than  the  oldest  known  one. 
Nor,  again,  can  any  such  reply  be  made 
to  the  ftict  that  there  are  far  more  nume- 
rous orders  and  genera  of  mammalian  re- 
mains in  the  tertiary  formations  than  in 
the  secondary  formations.  Did  we  wish 
merely  to  make  out  the  best  case,  we 
might  dwell  upon  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Car- 
penter, who  says,  that  "  the  general  facts 
of  Palaeontology  appear  to  sanction  the 
belief,  that  the  same  plan  may  be  traced 
out  in  what  may  be  called  t/ie  (/enteral  life 
of  the  globe^  as  in  the  individual  life  of 
every  one  of  the  forms  of  organized  being 
which  now  people  it."  Or  we  may  cite, 
as  decisive,  the  judgment  of  Professoi' 
Owen,  who  holds  that  the  earlier  examples 
of  each  group  of  creatures  severally  de- 
parted less  widely  from  archetypal  gener- 
ality than  the  later  ones — were  severally 
less  unlike  the  fundamental  form  common 
to  the  group  as  a  whole ;  that  is  to  say — 
constituted  a  less  heterogeneous  group  of 
creatures ;  and  who  further  upholds  the 
doctrine  of  a  biological  progression.  But 
in  deference  to  an  authority  for  whom  we 
have  the  higliest  respect,  who  considers 
that  the  evidence  at  present  obtained 
does  not  justify  a  verdict  either  way,  we 
are  content  to  leave  the  question  open. 

Whether  an  advance  from  the  homoge- 
neous to  the  heterogeneous  is  or  is  not 
displayed  in  the  biological  history  of  the 
^dobe,  it  is  clearly  enough  displaved  in 
the  progress  of  the  latest  and  most  hetero- 
geneous creature — man.  It  is  alike  true 
that,  during  the  period  in  which  the 
earth  has  been  peopled,  the  human  organ- 
ism   has   become   more    heterogeneous 


among  the  civilized  divisions  of  the 
species  ;  and  that  the  species,  as  a  whole, 
has  becn^  growing  more  heterogeneous  in . 
virtue  of  the  multiplication  of  races  and 
the  differentiation  of  these  races  from  each 
other.  In  proof  of  the  first  of  these  posi- 
tions, we  may  cite  the  fact  that,  in  the 
relative  development  of  the  limbs,  the 
civilized  man  departs  more  widely  from 
the  general  type  of  the  placental  mamma- 
lia than  do  the  lower  human  races. 
Whilst  often  possessing  well-developed 
body  and  arms,  the  papuan  has  extremely 
small  legs :  reminding  us  in  this  respect  of 
the  quadrumana,  in  which  there  is  no 
great  contrast  in  size  between  the  hind 
and  fore  limbs.  But  in  the  European,  the 
greater  length  and  massiveness  of  the  legs 
has  become  very  marked — the  fore  and 
hind  limbs  are  relatively  more  heteroge- 
neous. Again,  in  the  greater  ratio  which 
the  cranial  bones  bear  to  the  facial  bones, 
we  may  see  the  same  truth.  Among  the 
vertebrata  in  general,  progress  is  marked 
by  an  increasing  heterogeneity  in  the  ver- 
tebral column,  and  more  especially  in  the 
vertebrsB  constituting  the  skull ;  the  higher 
forms  being  distinguished  by  thcr  relative- 
ly larger  size  of  the  bones  which  cover 
the  brain,  and  the  relatively  smaller  size 
of  those  which  cover  the  jaws,  etc.  Now, 
this  characteristic,  which  is  more  marked 
in  man  than  in  any  other  creature,  is  more 
marked  in  the  European  than  in  the 
savage.  Judging  from  the  greater  extent 
and  variety  of  faculty  he  exhibits,  we  may 
infer  that  the  civilized  man  has  also  a 
more  complex  or  heterogeneous  nervous 
system  than  the  uncivilized  man :  and  in- 
deed the  fact  is  in  part  visible  in  the  in- 
creased ratio  which  his  cerebrum  bears  to 
the  subjacent  ganglia.  If  farther  elucidsh 
tion  be  needed,  we  may  find  it  in  every  nur- 
sery. The  infant  European  haa  sundry 
marked  points  of  resemblance  to  the  lower 
human  races ;  as  in  the  flatness,  of  the  alae 
of  the  nose,  the  depression  of  itabrii}ge,the 
divergence  and  forward  opening  of  the 
nostrils,  the  form  of  the  lips,  the  absence 
of  a  frontal  sinus,  the  width  between  the 
eyes,  the  smallness  of  the  legs.  Now,  as 
the  developmental  process  by  which  these 
characteristics  are  changed  into  those  of 
the  adult  European  is  a  continuation  of 
that  change  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous  exhibited  during  the  pre- 
vious evolution  of  the  embryo,  which 
every  physiologist  will  admit,  it  follows 
that  the  parallel  developmental  process,  by 
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which  the  like  characteristics  of  the  bar- 
barous races  have  been  changed  into 
those  of  the  civilized  races,  has  also  been 
a  continuation  of  the  change*  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous.  The 
truth  of  the  second  position — that  man- 
kind, as  a  whole,  have  become  more 
heterogeneous — is  so  obvious  as  scarcely 
to  need  illustration.  Every  work  on 
Ethnology,  by  its  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions of  i^ces,  bears  testimony  to  it. 
Even  were  we  to  admit  the  hypothesis 
that  mankind  originated  from  several 
separate  stocks,  it  would  still  remain  true, 
that  as,  from  each  of  these  stocks,  there 
have  sprung  many  now  widely  different 
tribes,  which  are  proved  by  philological 
evidence  to  have  had  a  common  ongin, 
the  race,  as  a  whole,  is  far  less  homoge- 
neous than  it  was  at  first.  Add  to  which, 
that  we  have,  in  the  Anglo-Americans,  an 
example  of  a  new  variety  arising  within 
these  few  generations ;  and  that,  if  we 
may  trust  to  the  descriptions  of  observers, 
we  are  likelv  soon  to  have  another  such 
example  in  Australia. 
,  Oh  passing  from  humanity  under  its 
individual  form  to  humanity  as  socially 
embodied,  we  find  the  general  law  still 
more  variously  exemplified.  The  change 
from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogene- 
ous is  displayed  equally  in  the  evolution 
of  civilization  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  pro- 
gress of  every  tribe  or  nation ;  and  is"  still 
going  on  with  increasing  rapidity.  As 
we  see  in  still  existing  barbarous  tribes, 
society  in  its  first  and  lowest  form  is  a 
homogeneous  aggregation  of  individuals 
having  like  powers  and  performing  like 
functions:  the  only  marked  differentiation 
of  function  being  that  which  accompanies 
difference  of  sex.  Every  man  is  warrior, 
hunter,  fisherman,  toolmaker,  builder; 
every  woman  performs  the  same  drudge- 
ries; every  family  is  self-sufficing,  and, 
save  for  jmrposes  of  aggression  and  de- 
fense, might  as  well  live  apart  from  the 
rest.  Very  early,  however,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  social  evolution,  we  find  an  mci- 
pient  differentiation  between  the  govern- 
ing and  the  governed.  Some  kind  of 
chieftainship  seems  almost  coordinate  with 
the  first  advance  from  the  state  of  separate 
vandering  families  to  that  of  a  nomadic 
tribe.  The  authority  of  the  strongest 
makes  itself  felt  among  a  body  of  savages 
as  in  a  herd  of  animals,  or  a  posse  of 
schoolboys.  At  first,  however,  it  is  inde- 
finite, uncertain — is  shared  by  others  of 


scarcely  inferior  power,  and  is  nnac(;om- 
panied  by  any  difference  in  occupation  or 
style  of  living:  the  first  ruler  kills  his  own 
game,  makes  his  own  weapons,  builds  his 
own  hut,  and,  economically  considered, 
does  not  differ  from  others  of  his  tribe. 
Gradually,  as  the  tribe  progresses,  the 
contrast  between  the  governing  and  the 
governed  grows  more  marked.  Supremo 
power  becomes  hereditary  in  one  family  ; 
the  head  of  that  family  ceasing  to  provide 
for  his  own  wants,  is  served  by  others ; 
and  he  begins  to  assume  the  sole  office  of 
ruling.  At  the  same,  time  there  haJj  been 
arising  a  coordinate  species  of  govern- 
ment— that  of  Religion.  As  all  ancient 
records  and  traditions  prove,  the  earliest 
rulers  are  regarded  as  divine  personages. 
The  maxims  and  commands  they  uttered 
during  their  lives  are  held  sacred  after 
their  deaths,  and  are  enforced  by  their 
divinely-descended  successors;  who  in 
their  turns  are  promoted  to  the  pantheon 
of  the  race,  there  to  be  worshiped  and 
propitiated  along  with  their  predecessors : 
the  most  ancient  of  whom  is  the  supreme 
god,  and  the  rest  subordinate  gods.  For  a 
long  time  these  connate  forms  of  govern- 
ment— civil  and  religious — continue  closely 
associated.  For  many  generations  the  king 
continues  to  be  the  chief  priest,  and  the 
priesthood  to  be  members  of  the  royal  race. 
For  many  ages,  religious  law  contmues  to 
contain  more  or  less  of  civil  regulation,  and 
civil  law  to  possess  more  or  less  of  religi- 
ous sanction  ;  and  even  among  the  most 
advanced  civilized  nations  these  two  con- 
trolling agencies  are  by  no  means  com- 
pletely differentiated  from  each  other. 
Having  a  common  root  with  these,  and 
becommg  gradually  separate  from  them, 
we  find  vet  another  controlling  agency 
— that  of  manners  or  ceremonial  usages. 
All  titles  of  honor  are  originally  the  names- 
of  the  god-king ;  aflerward,  of  Gk>d  and 
the  king ;  still  later,  of  persons  of  high 
rank  ;  and  finally  come,  some  of  them,  to 
be  used  between  man  and  man.  All 
forms  of  complimentary  address  were 
primarily  the  expressions  of  submission 
from  prisoners  to  their  conqneror,  or  from 
subjects  to  their  ruler,  either  human  or 
divme — expressions  that  were  afterward 
used  to  propitiate  subordinate  authorities, 
and  gradually  descended  into  ordinary 
intercourse.  All  mode  of  salutation  were 
originally  obeisances  made  before  the 
monarch,  and  used  in  worship  of  him  after 
his  death.    Presently  others  of  the  god- 
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descended  race  were  similarly  sainted; 
and  by  degrees,  some  of  the  salutations 
have  become  the  due  of  all.*  Thus,  no 
sooner  does  the  originally  homogeneous 
social  mass  become  definitely  differentiated 
into  the  governed  and  the  governing  parts, 
than  this  last  exhibits  an  incipient  diffe- 
rentiation into  religous  and  secular — 
Church  and  State;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  begins  to  be  differentiated 
from  both  that  less  concrete  species  of 
government  which  rules  the  daily  inter- 
course of  individuals — a  species  of  govern- 
ment which,  as  we  may  see  in  heralds' 
colleges,  in  books  of  the  peerage,  in  mas- 
ters of  ceremonies,  is  not  without  a  cer- 
tain embodiment  of  its  own.  Each  of 
these  is  itself  subject  to  successive  differ- 
entiations. In  the  course  of  ages,  there 
arises,  as  among  ourselves,  a  highly  com- 
plex political  organization  of  monarch, 
ministers,  lords  and  commons,  with  their 
subordinate  administrative  departments, 
courts  of  justice,  revenue  offices,  etc.,  sup- 
plemented in  the  provinces  by  municipal 
governments,  county  governments,  parish 
or  union  governments — all  of  them  more 
or  less  elaborated.  By  its  side  there 
grows  up  a  highly  complex  religious  or- 
ganization, with  its  various  grades  of  offi- 
cials, from  archbishops  down  to  sextons, 
its  colleges,  convocations,  ecclesiastical 
courts,  etc. ;  to  all  which  must  be  added 
the  ever-multiplying  independent  sects, 
each  with  its  general  and  local  authorities. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  developed 
a  highly  complex  aggregation  of  customs, 
manners,  and  temporary  fashions,  enforced 
by  society  at  large,  and  serving  to  control 
those  minor  transactions  between  man 
and  man  which  are  not  regulated  by  civil 
and  religious  law.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  ever-increasing  hetero- 
geneity in  the  governmental  appliances  of 
each  nation  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
increating  heterogeneity  in  the  govern- 
mental appliances  of  different  nations :  all 
of  which  are  more  or  less  unlike  in  their 
political  systems  and  legislation,  in  their 
creeds  and  religious  institutions,  in  their 
customs  and  ceremonial  usages. 

Simultaneously,  there  has  been  going  on 
a  second  differentiation  of  a  still  more 
&mi1iar  kind ;  that,  namely,  by  which  the 
mass    of  the    community    has    become 


*  For  detailed  proof  of  these  assertions,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  an  article  on  Manners  and  Fashionj  pub- 
liihed  in  No.  X.  of  this  Journal,  for  April,  1S54. 


segregated  into  distinct  classes  and  orders 
of  workers.  While  the  governing  part 
has  been  undergoing  the  complex  develop- 
ment above  described,  the  governed  part 
has  been  undergoing  an  equally  complex 
development,  which  has  resulted  in  that 
minute  division  of  labor  characterizing 
advanced  nations.  It  is  needless  to  trace 
out  this  progress  from  its  first  stages,  up 
through  the  caste  divisions  of  the  East 
and  the  incorporated  guilds  of  Europe, 
to  the  elaborate  producing  and  distribut- 
ing organization  existing  among  ourselves. 
Political  economists  have  made  familiar 
to  all  the  evolution  which,  beginning 
with  a  tribe  whose  members  severally 
perform  the  same  actions  for  himself 
ends  with  a  civilized  community  whose 
members  severally  perform  different  ac- 
tions for  each  other ;  and  they  have 
further  explained  the  evolution  through 
which  the  solitary  producer  of  any  one 
commodity  is  transformed  into  a  coin- 
bination  of  producers  who,  united  imder 
a  master,  take  separate  parts  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  commodity.  But  there  , 
are  yet  other  and  higher  phases  of  this 
advance  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous  in  the  industrial  structure 
of  the  social  organism.  Long  after  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  the 
division  of  labor  among  different  classes 
of  workers,  there  is  still  little  or  no  divi- 
sion of  labor  among  the  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  communtity:  the  nation 
continues  comparatively  homogeneous 
in  the  respect  that  in  each  district  the 
same  occupations  are  pursued.  But 
when  roads  and  other  means  of  transit 
become  numerous  and  good,  the  different 
districts  begin  to  assume  different  funo- 
tions,  and  to  become  mutually  dependent. 
The  calico  manfucture  locates  itself  in  this 
country,  the  woollen-cloth  manufacture 
in  that;  silks  are  produced  here,  lace 
there ;  stockings  in  one  place,  shoes  in 
another ;  pottery,  hardware,  cutlery,  come 
to  have  their  special  towns;  and  ulti- 
mately every  locality  becomes  more  or 
less  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the 
leading  occupation  carried  on  in  it.  Nay, 
more,  this  subdivision  of  functions  shows 
itself  not  only  among  different  nations. 
That  exchange  of  commodities  which 
free-trade  promises  so  greatly  to  increase, 
will  ultimately  have  the  effect  of  specializ- 
ing, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  in- 
dustry of  each  people.  So  that  beginning 
with  a  barbarous  tribe,  almost  if  not  quite 
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homogeneous  in  the  functions  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  progress  has  been,  and  still  is, 
toward  an  economic  aggregation  of  tlie 
whole  human  race,  growing  ever  more 
heterogeneous  in  respect  of  the  separate 
functions  assumed  by  separate  nations, 
the  separate  functions  assumed  by  the 
local  sections  of  each  nation,  the  separate 
functions  assumed  by  the  many  kinds  of 
makers  and  traders  in  each  town,  and  the 
separate  functions  assumed  by  the  workers 
united  in  producing  each  commodity. 

Not  only  is  the  law  thus  clearly  exem- 
plified in  the  evolution  of  the  social  or- 
ganism, but  it  is  exemplified  'with  equal 
clearness  in  the  evolution  of  all  products 
of  human  thought  and  action ;  whether 
concrete  or  abstract,  real  or  ideal.  Let 
us  take  Language  as  our  first  illustration. 

The  lowest  form  of  language  is  the 
exclamation  by  which  an  entire  idea  is 
vaguely  conveyed  through  a  single  sound ; 
is  among  the  lower  animals.  That  human 
language  ever  consisted  solely  of  exclama- 
tions, and  so  was  strictly  homogeneous  in 
jespect  of  its  parts  of  speech,  we  have  no 
evidence.  But  that  language  can  be 
traced  down  to  a  form  in  which  nouns 
and  verbs  are  its  only  elements,  is  an 
established  fact.  In  the  gradual  multipli- 
cation of  parts  of  speech  out  of  these 
primary  ones — in  the  differentiation  of 
verbs  into  active  and  passive,  of  nouns 
into  abstract  and  concrete — in  the  rise  of 
distinctions  of  mood,  tense,  person,  of 
number  and  case — in  the  formation  of 
auxiliary  verbs,  of  adjectives,  adverbs, 
pronouns,  i)repositions,  articles — in  the 
evolution  of  those  orders,  genera,  species, 
and  varieties  of  parts  of  speech  by  which 
civilized  races  express  minute  modifica- 
tions of  meaning — we  see  a  change  from 
the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous. 
And  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
it  is  more  especially  in  virtue  of  having 
carried  this  subdivision  of  function  to  a 
greater  extent  and  completeness,  that  the 
English  language  is  superior  to  all  o there. 
Another  phase  under  which  we  may  con- 
template the  development  of  language  is 
the  differentiation  of  words  of  allied  mean- 
ings. Philology  early  disclosed  the  truth 
that  in  all  languages  words  maybe  grouped 
into  families  having  a  common  ancestry. 
An  aboriginal  name,  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  each  of  an  extensive  and  ill-de- 
fined class  of  things  or  actions,  presently 
undergoes  modifications  by  which  the 
chief  divisions  of  the  olass  are  expressed. 


These  several  names,  springing  from  the 
primitive  root,  themselves  become  the 
parents  of  other  names  still  further  modi- 
fied. And  by  the  aid  of  those  systematic 
modes  which  presently  arise,  of  making 
derivatives  and  forming  compound  terms 
expressing  still  smaller  distinctions  and 
qualifications,  there  is  ultimately  developed 
a  tribe  of  words  so  heterogeneous  in  cha- 
racter and  meaning,  that  to  the  uninitiated 
it  seems  incredible  they  should  have  had 
a  common  origin.  Meanwhile,  from  other 
roots  there  are  being  evolved  other  such 
tribes,  until  there  results  a  language  of 
some  sixty  thousand  or  more  unlike 
words,  signifying  as  many  unlike  objects, 
qualities,  acts.  Yet  another  way  in  which 
language  in  general  exhibits  advance  from 
the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous, 
is  in  the  multiplication  of  languages. 
Whether,  as  Max  Mtiller  and  ^unsen 
think,  all  languages  have  grown  from  one 
stock,  or  whether,  as  some  philologists 
say,  they  have  grown  from  two  or  more 
stocks,  it  is  cleftr  that  since  large  families 
of  languages,  as  the  Indo-European,  are 
of  one  parentage,  they  have  become  dis- 
tinct through  a  process  of  continuous  di- 
vergence. The  same  diffusion  over  the 
earth's  surface  which  has  led  to  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  race,  has  simultaneously 
led  to  a  differentiation  of  their  speech : 
a  truth  which  we  see  further  illustrated  in 
each  nation  by  the  peculiarities  of  dialect 
found  in  separate  districts.  Thus  the 
progress  of  Language  conforms  to  the 
general  law  alike  in  the  evolution  of  lan- 
guages, in  the  evolution  of  families  of 
words,  and  in  the  evolution  of  parts  of 
speech. 

On  passing  from  spoken  to  written  lan- 
guage, we  come  upon  several  classes  of 
facts,  all  having  similar  implications. 
Written  language  is  connate  with  Painting 
and  Sculpture  ;  and,  at  first,  all  three  are 
appendages  of  Architecture,  and  have  a 
direct  connection  with  the  primary  form 
of  all  government  —  the  Theocratic. 
Merely  notuig  by  the  way  the  fact  that 
sundry  wild  races  as,  for  example,  the 
Australians  and  the  tribes  of  South  Africa 
are  given  to  depicting  personages  and 
events  upon  the  walls  of  oaves,  which  are 
probably  regarded  as  sacred  places,  let  us 
pass  to  the  cuse  of  the  Egyptians.  Among 
them,  as  also  among  the  Assyrians,  we 
find  mural  paintings  used  to  decorate  the 
temple  of  tne  god  and  the  palace  of  the 
king,  (which  were  indeed  originally  iden- 
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tical;)  and  as  such  they  were  govern- 
mental appliances  in  the  same  sense  that 
state-pageants  and  religious  feasts  were. 
Further,  they  were  governmental  ap- 
pliances in  virtue  of  representing  the 
worship  of  the  god,  the  triumphs  of  the 
god-king,  the  submission  of  subjects,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  rebellious.  And 
yet  again  they  were  governmental,  as 
being  .the  products  of  an  art  reverenced 
by  the  people  as  a  sacred  mysterv.  From 
the  habitual  use  of  this  pictorial  repre- 
sentation there  naturally  grew  up  the 
but  slightly  modified  practice  of  pic- 
ture-writing— a  practice  which  was  found 
still  extant  among  the  Mexicans  at 
the  time  they  were  discovered.  By  a 
process  of  abbreviation,  analogous  to  that 
which  has  been  abundantlv  exemplified 
in  our  own  written  and  spoken  language, 
the  most  familiar  of  these  pictured  figures 
were  successively  simplified  ;  and  ultima- 
tely there  grew  up  a  system  of  symbols, 
most  of  which  had  but  a  distant  resem- 
blance to  the  things  for  which  they  stood. 
The  interference  that  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  Egyptians  were  thus  evolved  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  picture-writ- 
ing of  the  Mexicans  was  found  to  have 
given  birth  to  a  like  family  of  ideographic 
K>rms;  and  among  them,  as  among  the 
Egyptians,  these  had  been  partiallv  dif- 
ferentiated into  the  kuriological  or  imita- 
tive, and  the  tropical  or  symbolic :  which 
were,  however,  used  together  in  the  same 
record.  In  Egypt,  written  language  un- 
derwent a  further  differentiation ;  whence 
resulted  the  hieratic  and  the  ^nstologror 
phic  or  enchorial :  both  of  which  can  be 
clearly  affiliated  upon  the  original  hierog- 
lyphic. At  the  same  time,  we  find  that, 
lor  the  expression  of  proper  names  which 
could  not  De  otherwise  conveyed,  phonetic 
symbols  were  employed ;  and  though  it 
is  alleged  that  the  Egyptians  never  ac- 
tually achieved  complete  alphabetic  writ- 
ing, yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
these  phonetic  symbols,  occasionally  used 
in  aid  of  their  ideographic  ones,  were  the 
germs  out  of  which  alphabetic  writing 
grew.  Once  having  become  separate 
&om  hieroglyphics,  suphabetic  writing  it- 
self underwent  numerous  differentiations 
— ^multiplied  alphabets  were  produced ; 
between  most  of  which,  however,  more  or 
less  connection  can  still  be  traced.  Aitd 
in  each  civilized  nation  there  has  now 
grown  up,  for  the  representation  of  one 
Bet.  of  sounds,  several  sets  of  written  signs 


used  for  distin ct  purposes.  Finally,  through 
a  yet  more  important  differentiation,  came 
printing;  which,  uniform  in  kind  as  it 
was  at  first,  has  since  become  multi- 
form. 

While  written  language  was  passing 
through  its  earlier  stages  of  development, 
the  mural  decoration  which  formed  its 
root  was  being  differentiated  into  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture.  The  gods,  kings,  men, 
and  animals  represented,  were  originally 
marked  by  indented  outlines  and  colored. 
In  most  cases  these  outlines  were  of  such 
depth,  and  the  object  they  circumscribed 
so  far  rounded  and  marked  out  in  its  lead- 
ing parts,  as  to  form  a  species  of  work 
intermediate  between  intaglio  and  bas- 
relief.  In  other  cases,  we  see  an  advance 
upon  this :  the  raised  spaces  between  the 
figures  being  chiseled  off,  and  the  figures 
themselves  appropriately  tinted,  a  painted 
bas-relief  was  produced.  The  restored 
Assyrian  architecture  at  Sydenham  exhi- 
bits this  style  of  art  earned  to  greater 
perfection — ^the  persons  and  things  repre- 
sented, though  still  barbarously  colored, 
are  carved  out  with  more  truth  and  in 
the  winged  lions  and  bulls  used  for  the 
angels  of  gateways,  we  may  see  a  con- 
siderable advance  toward  a  completely 
sculptured  figure  ;  which  nevertheless,  is 
still  colored,  and  still  forms  part  of  the 
building.  But  while  in  Assyria  the  pro- 
duction of  a  statue  proper  seems  to  have 
been  little,  if  at  all,  attempted,  we  may 
trace  in  Egyptian  art  the  gradual  separa- 
tion of  the  sculptured  figure  from  the 
wall.  A  walk  through  the  collection  in 
the  British  Museuem  will  clearly  show 
this :  while  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  afford 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  evident 
traces  which  the  independent  statues  bear 
of  their  derivation  from  bas-relief:  seeing 
that  nearly  all  of  them  not  only  display 
that  union  of  the  limbs  with  the  body 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  bas-relief^ 
but  have  the  back  of  the  statue  united 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  block  which 
stands  in  place  of  the  original  wall. 
Greece  repeated  the  leading  stages  of  this 
progress.  As  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  these 
twin  arts  were  at  first  united  with  their 
parent  Architecture,  and  were  the  aids  of 
Religion  and  Government.  On  the  friezes 
of  Greek  temples  we  see  colored  bas-reliefs 
representing  sacrifices,  battles,  proces- 
sions, games — all  in  some  sort  religious. 
On  the  pediments  we  see  painted  sculp- 
tures more  or  less  united  with  the  tym- 
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panum,  and  having  for  subjects  the 
triumphs  of  gods  or  heroes.  Even  when  we 
come  to  statues  that  are  definitely  sepa- 
rated from  the  buildings  to  which  they 
pertain,  we  still  find  them  colored ;  and 
only  in  the  later  periods  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion does  differentiation  of  sculpture  from 
painting  appear  to  have  become  complete. 
In  Christian  art,  we  may  clearly  trace  a 
parallel  re-genesis.  All  early  paintings 
and  sculptures  throughout  Europe  were 
religious  in  subject — represented  Christs, 
Crucifixions,  Virgins,  Holy  Families,  apos- 
tles, saints.  They  formed  integral  parts 
of  church  architecture,  and  were  among 
the  means  of  exciting  worship;  as  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  they  still  are. 
Moreover,  the  early  sculptures  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  of  Virgins,  of  saints,  were 
colored :  and  it  needs  but  to  call  to  mind 
the  painted  Madonnas  and  crucifixes  still 
abundant  in  Continental  churches  and 
highways,  to  perceive  the  significant  fiict 
that  painting  and  sculpture  continue  in 
closest  connection  with  each  other,  where 
they  continue  in  closest  connection  with 
their  parent.  Even  when  Christian  sculp- 
ture was  pretty  clearly  differentiated  from 
painting,  it  was  still  religious  and  govern- 
mental in  its  subjects — was  used  for  tombs 
in  churches  and  statues  of  kings :  while, 
at  the  same  time  painting,  where  not 
purely  ecclesiastical,  was  applied  to  the 
decoration  of  palaces,  and  besides  repre- 
senting royal  personages,  occupied  itself 
almost  wholly  with  sacred  legends.  Only 
in  quite  recent  times  have  painting  and 
sculpture  become  entirely  secular  arts. 
Only  within  these  few  centuiies  has  paint- 
ing been  divided  into  historical,  landscape, 
marine,  architectural,  genre,  animal,  still- 
life,  etc. ;  and  sculpture  grown  heterogene- 
ous in  respect  of  the  variety  of  real  and 
ideal  subjects  with  which  it  occupies  it- 
self. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  then,  we  find  it  no 
less  true,  that  all  forms  of  written  lan- 
guage, of  painting,  and  of  sculpture,  have 
a  common  root  m  the  politico-religious 
decorations  of  ancient  temples  and  palaces. 
Little  resemblance  as  they  now  have,  the 
bust  that  stands  on  the  console,  the  land- 
scape that  hangs  against  the  wall,  and  the 
copy  of  the  Times  lying  upon  the  table, 
are  remotely  akin,  not  only  in  nature, 
but  by  extraction.  The  brazen  face 
of  the  knocker  which  the  postman 
has  just  lifted,  is  related  not  only 
to  the  woodcuts  of  the  Illustrated  XtOf^ 


don  News  which  he  is  delivering,  but  to 
the  characters  of  the  biilet-doux  which 
accompanies  it.  Between  the  painted 
window,  the  prayer-book  on  which  its 
light  falls,  and  the  adjacent  monument, 
there  is  consanguinity.  The  efiigies  on 
our  coins,  the  signs  over  shops,  the  figures 
that  fill  every  ledger,  the  coat  of  arms 
outside  the  carriage  panel,  and  the  pla- 
cards inside  the  omnibus,  are,  in  common 
with  polls,  blue-books,  paper-hangings, 
lineally  descend  from  the  rude  sculpture- 
paintings  in  which  the  Egyptians  repre- 
sented the  triumphs  and  worship  of  their 
god-kings.  Perhaps  no  example  can  be 
given  which  more  vividly  illustrates  the 
multiplicity  and  heterogeneity  of  the  pro- 
ducts that  in  course  of  time  may  arise  by 
successive  differentiations  from  a  common 
stock. 

Before  passing  to  other  classes  of  facts, 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  evolution 
of  the  homogeneous  into  the  heterogene- 
ous is  displayed  not  only  in  the  differentia- 
tion of  Painting  and  Sculpture  from  Archi- 
tecture  and  from  each  other,  and  in  the  in- 
creased variety  and  spccialtv  of  the  sub- 
jects they  embody,  but  it  is  further  shown 
in  the  structure  of  each  separate  work. 
A  modem  picture  or  statue  is  &r  more 
heterogeneous  in  its  constitution  than  an 
ancient  one.  An  Egyptian  sculpture-fresco 
represents  all  its  figures  as  one  plane — 
that  is,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye ; 
and  so  is  less  heterogeneous  than  a  paint- 
ing that  represents  them  at  various  dis- 
tances from  the  eye.  It  exhibits  all  ob- 
jects as  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of 
light ;  and  so  is  less  heterogenous  than  a 
painting  which  exhibits  its  different  ob- 
jects and  different  parts  of  each  object  as  in 
different  degrees  of  light.  It  uses  scarce- 
ly any  but  the  primary  colors,  and  these 
in  their  full  intensity ;  and  so  is  leas  hete- 
rogeneous than  a  painting  which,  intro- 
ducing the  primary  colors  but  8pa]in|rly, 
employs  an  endless  variety  of  intermediate 
tints,  each  of  heterogeneous  compoution, 
and  differing  from  the  others  not  only  in 
quality,  but  in  intensity.  Moreover,  we 
see  in  these  aboriginal  works  a  great  uni- 
formity of  conception.  The  same  arrange- 
ment of  figures  is  continually  represented 
— the  same  actions,  attitudes,  &ces,  dresses. 
In  Egypt,  the  modes  of  representation 
were  so  fixed  that  it  was  sacrilege  to  in^- 
troduce  a  novelty ;  and  indeed  it  could 
have  been  only  in  virtue  of  a  fixed  mode 
of  representation  that  a  system  of  hiero- 
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glyphics  became  possible.  •  The  Assyrian 
bas-reliefs  display  parallel  characters. 
Deities,  kings,  attendants,  winged-figures, 
and  animals,  arc  severally  depicted  in  like 
positions,  holding  like  implements,  doing 
like  things,  and  with  like  expression  or 
non-expression  of  face.  If  a  palm  grove 
is  introduced,  all  the  trees  are  of  the  same 
height,  have  the  same  number  of  leaves, 
and  are  equidistant.  When  water  is  re- 
presented, each  wave  is  a  counterpart  of 
the  rest;  and  the  fish,  almost  always 
of  one  kind,  are  evenly  distributed  over 
the  surface.  The  beards  of  the  kings,  the 
gods,  and  the  winged-figures,  ere  every- 
where similar;  as  are  the  manes  of  the 
lions,  and  equally  so  those  of  the  horses. 
Hair  is  represented  throughout  by  one 
one  form  of  curl.  The  king's  beard  is  quite 
architecturally  built  up  of  compound  tiers 
of  uniform  colors,  alt  em  ating  with  twisted 
tiers  placed  in  a  transverse  direction,  and 
arranged  with  perfect  regularity ;  and  the 
terminal  tufts  of  the  bulls'  tails  are  repre- 
sented in  exactly  the  same  manner.  With- 
out tracing  out  the  like  traits  in  early 
Christian  art,  in  which,  though  less  strik- 
ing, they  are  still  visible,  the  advance  in 
heterogeneity  will  be  sufficiently  mani- 
fest on  remembering  that  in  the  pictures 
of  our  own  day  the  composition  is  end- 
lessly varied ;  the  attitudes,  faces,  ex- 
pressions unlike ;  the  subordinate  objects 
different  in  size,  form,  position,  texture ; 
and  more  or  less  of  contrast  even  in  the 
smallest  details.  Or,  if  we  compare  an 
Egyptian  statue,  seated  bolt  upright  on  a 
block,  with  hands  on  knees,  fingers  out- 
spread and  parallel,  eyes  looking  straight 
forward,  and  the  two  sides  perfectly  sym- 
metrical in  every  particular,  with  a  statue 
of  the  advanced  Greek  or  the  modem 
school,  which  is  asymmetrical  in  respect 
of  the  position  of  the  head,  the  body,  the 
limbs,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  dress, 
appendages,  and  its  relations  to  neighbor- 
ing objects,  we  shall  see  the  change  from 
the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous 
olearly  manifested. 

The  coordinate  origin  and  gradual  dif- 
ferentiation of  poetry,  music,  and  dancing, 
supply  a  series  of  facts  of  analogous  cha- 
racter. Rhvthm  in  speech,  riiythm  in 
sound,  and  rnythm  in  motion  were,  in  the 
beginning,  but  different  elementB  of  the 
same  thing,  and  have  only  ia  prooess  of 
time  become  separate  things.^  Among 
various  existing  barbarous  tribes  we  find 
them  still  united.    The  dances  of  savages 


are  accompanied  by  some  kind  of  monoto- 
nous chant,  the  cLipping  of  hands,  the  strik- 
ing of  rude  instruments :  there  are  measured 
movements,  measured  words,  and  mea- 
sured tones;  and  the  whole  ceremony, 
usually  having  reference  to  war  or  sacri- 
•fice,  is  of  governmental  character.  In  the 
early  records  of  the  historic  races  we  simi- 
larly find  these  three  forms  of  metrical  ac- 
tion united  in  religious  festivals.  In  the 
Hebrew  writings,  we  read  that  the 
triumphal  ode  composed  by  Moses  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Egyptians  was  sung  to  an 
accompaniment  ot  dancing  and  timbrels. 
The  Israelites  danced  and  sung  '^  at  the  in- 
auguration of  the  golden  calf.  And  as  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  this  representa- 
tion of  the  Deity  was  borrowed  from  the 
mysteries  of  Apis,  it  is  probable  that  the 
dancing  was  copied  from  that  of  the 
Egyptians  on  these  occasions."  There 
was  an  annual  dance  in  Shiloh  on  the  sa- 
cred festival ;  and  David  danced  before 
the  ark.  Again,  in  Greece,  the  like  rela- 
tion is  everywhere  seen :  the  original  typo 
being  there,  as  probably  in  other  cases,  a 
simultaneous  chanting  and  mimetic  repre- 
sentation of  the  life  and  adventures  of  the 
god.  The  Spartan  dances  were  accompa- 
nied by  hymns  and  songs ;  and  in  general 
the  Greeks  had  "  no  festivals  or  religious 
assemblies  but  what  were  accompanied 
with  songs  and  dances" — ^both  of  them 
being  forms  of  worship  used  before  the 
altars.  Among  the  Romans,  too,  there 
were  sacred  dances :  the  Salian  and  Luper- 
calian  being  named  as  of  that  kind.  And 
even  in  Christian  countries,  as  at  Limoges, 
in  comparatively  recent  times,  the  people 
have  danced  in  the  choir  in  honor  of  a 
saint.  The  incipient  separation  of  these 
once  united  arts  from  each  other  and  from 
religion,  was  early  visible  in  Greece. 
Probably  diverging  from  dances,  partly 
religious  partly  warlike,  as  the  Coryban- 
tian,  came  the  war  dances  proper,  of 
which  there  were  various  kinds ;  and  from 
these  resulted  secular  dances.  Meanwhile, 
music  and  poetry,  though  still  united,  came 
to  have  an  existence  separate  from  danc- 
ing. The  aboriginal  Greek  poems,  reli- 
gious in  their  subject  matter,  were  not  re- 
cited, but  chanted ;  and  though  at  first 
the  chant  of  the  poet  was  accompanied 
by  the  dance  of  the  chorus,  it  ultimately 
grew  into  independence.  Later  still, 
when  the  poem  nad  been  differentiated 
into  epic  and  lyric — when  it  became  the 
custom  to  sing  the  lyric  and  recite  the 
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epic — poetry  proper  was  bom.  As  du- 
ruicr  tlic  same  period  musical  instruments 
were  being  multiplied,  we  may  presume 
tjiat  music  came  to  have  an  existence 
apart  from  words.  And  both  of  them 
were  simultaneously  assuming  other  forms 
besides  the  religious.  Facts  having  like* 
im])lications  might  be  cited  from  the  his- 
tories of  later  times  and  peoples :  as  the 
practices  of  our  own  early  minstrels,  who 
sang  to  the  harp  heroic  narratives  versified 
by  themselves  to  music  of  their  own  com- 
position :  thus  uniting  the  now  separate 
offices  of  poet,  composer,  vocalist,  and  in- 
strumentalist. But,  without  further  illus- 
tration, the  common  origin  and  gradual 
diiferentiation  •  of  dancing,  poetry,  and 
music  would  sufficiently  manifest. 

The  advance  from  the  homogeneous  to 
the  heterogeneous  is  displayed  not  only  in 
the  floi)aration  of  these  arts  from  each 
other  and  from  religion,  but  also  in  the 
multij»lied  differentiations  which  each  of 
them  afterward  undergoes.  Not  to  dwell 
upon  the  numberless  kinds  of  dancing  that 
have,  in  course  of  time,  come  into  use — 
and  not  to  occupy  space  in  detailing  the 
progress  of  poetry,  as  seen  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  forms  of  meter,  of 
rhyme,  and  of  general  organization — let 
us  confine  our  attention  to  music  as  a  type 
of  the  group.  As  argued  by  Dr.  Bnrney, 
and  as  implied  by  the  customs  of  still  ex- 
tant barbarous  races,  the  first  musical  in- 
struments were,  without  doubt,  percussive 
— sticks,  calabashes,  tom-toms — and  were 
used  simplv  to  mark  the  time  of  the 
dance ;  and  in  this  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  sound,  we  see  music  in  its  most 
homogeneous  form.  The  Egyptians  had 
a  lyre  with  three  strings ;  the  early  lyre 
of  the  Greeks  had  four,  constituting  their 
tctrachord ;  in  course  of  some  centuries, 
lyres  of  some  seven  or  eight  strings  were 
employed ;  and,  by  the  expiration  of  a 
thousand  years,  they  had  advanced  to 
their  "great  system"  of  the  double  oc- 
tave ;  through  all  which  changes  there  of 
course  arose  a  greater  heterogeneity  of 
melody.  Simultaneously,  there  came  into 
use  the  different  modes — ^Dorian,  Ionian, 
PInygian,  ^olian,  and  Lydian — answer- 
ing to  our  keys  :  and  of  these  there  were 
ultimately  fifteen.  As  yet,  however, 
there  was  but  little  heterogeneity  in  the 
time  of  their  music.  Instrumental  music 
during  this  period  being  merely  the  ac- 
companiment of  vocal  music,  and  vocal 
music  being  completely  subordinated  to 


words — ^the  singer  being  also  the  poet, 
chanting  his  own  compositions  and  making 
the  lengths  of  his  notes  agree  with  the 
feet  of  liis  verses — there  necessarily  re- 
sulted a  tiresome  uniformity  of  measure, 
which,  as  Dr.  Burney  says,  "  no  resources 
of  melody  could  disguise."  Lacking  the 
comi)lex  rhythm  obtained  by  our  equal 
bars  and  unequal  notes,  the  only  rhythm 
was  that  produced  by  the  quantity  of  the 
syllables,  and  was  of  necessity  compara- 
tively monotonous.  And  further,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  chant  thus  resulting, 
being  like  recitative,  was  much  less  clearly 
differentiated  from  ordinary  speech  than 
is  our  modem  song.  Nevertheless,  in 
virtue  of  the  extended  range  of  notes  in 
use,  the  variety  of  modes,  the  occasional 
variations  of  time  consequent  on  changes 
of  meter,  and  the  multiplication  of  instru- 
ments, music  had,  toward  the  close  of 
Greek  civilization,  attained  to  considerable 
heterogeneity — ^not  indeed  as  compared 
with  that  which  preceded  it.  As  yet, 
however,  there  existed  nothuig  but 
melody :  harmony  was  unkuo^Ti.  It  was 
not  until  Christian  church-music  had 
reached  some  development,  that  music  in 
parts  was  evolved ;  and  then  it  came  into 
existence  through  a  very  unobtrusive  dif- 
ferentiation. Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  con- 
ceive d  priori  how  the  advance  from 
melody  to  harmony  could  take  place  with- 
out a  sudden  leap,  it  is  none**  the  less  true 
that  it  did  so.  The  circumstance  which 
prepared  the  way  for  it,  was  the  employ- 
ment of  two  choirs  singing  alternately  the 
same  air.  Afterward  it  became  the  prac- 
tice— ^vcry  possibly  first  suggested  oy  a 
mistake — ^for  the  second  choir  to  com- 
mence before  the  first  had  ceased ;  tbns 
producing  a  fugue :  and  with  the  simple 
airs  then  in  use,  a  harmonious  fiigae 
might  not  improbably  thus  result.  The 
idea  having  once  been  given,  the  compos- 
ing of  airs  productive  of  fa^  harmony 
would  naturally  grow  up,  as  in  some  way 
it  did  grow  up,  out  of  this  alternate  choir- 
singing.  And  from  the  fugue  to  concerted 
music  of  two,  three,  four,  and  more  parts, 
the  transition  was  easy.  Without  tracing 
in  detail  the  increasing  complexity  that 
resulted  from  introducing  notes  of  various 
lengths,  from  the  multiplication  of  keya, 
from  the  use  of  accidentals,  from  varieties 
of  time,  and  so  forth,  it  needs  but  to  con- 
trast music  as  it  is,  with  music  as  it  was, 
to  see  how  immense  is  the  increase  of 
heterogeneity.    We  see  this  i^  looking  at 
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music  in  its  ensemble^  we  enumerate  its  | 
many  diflFereut  genera  and  species — if  we 
consider  the  divisions  into  vocal,  instru- 
mental, and  mixed ;  and  their  subdivisions 
into  different  music  for  diflierent  voices  and 
different  instruments :  if  we  observe  the 
many  forms  of  sacred  music,  from  the  simple 
hymn,  the  chant,  the  canon,  motet,  anthem, 
etc.,  up  to  the  oratorio ;  and  the  still  more 
numerous  forms  of  secular  music,  from  the 
ballad  up  to  the  serenata,  from  the  instru- 
mental solo  up  to  the  symphony.  Again, 
the  same  thing  is  seen  on  comparing  anv 
one  sample  of  aboriginal  music  with 
a  sample  of  modern  music — evep  an  or- 
dinary song  for  the  piano  ;  which  we  find 
to  be  relatively  highly  heterogeneous,  not 
only  .in  respect  of  the  varieties  of  pitch 
and  length  of  the  notes,  the  number  of 
different  notes  sounding  at  the  same  in- 
stant in  company  with  the  voice,  and  the 
variations  of  strength  with  which  they  are 
sounded  and  sung,  but  in  respect  of  the 
changes  of  key,  the  changes  of  time,  the 
changes  of  tirnbre  of  the  voice,  and  the 
many  other  modifications  of  expression. 
While  between  the  old  monotonous  dance- 
chant  and  a  grand  opera  of  our  own  day, 
with  its  en<Sess  orchestral  complexities 
and  vocal  combinations,  the  contrast  in 
heterogeneity  is  so  extreme  that  it  seems 
•  scarcely  credible  that  the  one  should 
have  been  the  ancestor  of  the  other. 

Were  they  needed,  manv  further  illus- 
trations might  be  cited.  Going  back  to 
the  early  time  when  the  deeds  of  the  god- 
king,  chanted  and  mimetically  represented 
in  dances  round  his  altar,  were  further 
narrated  in  picture-writings  on  the  walls 
of  temples  and  palaces,  and  so  constituted 
a  rude  literature,  we  might  trace  the 
development  of  literature  through  phases 
in  which,  as  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  it 
presented,  in  one  work,  theology,  cosmo- 
gony, history,  biography,  civil  law,  ethics, 
poetry ;  through  other  phases  in  which, 
as  in  the  Iliad,  the  religious,  martial,  his- 
torical, the  epic,  dramatic,  and  lyric  ele- 
ments are  similarly  commingled ;  down  to 
its  present  heterogeneous  development,  in 
which  its  divisions  and  subdivisions  are  so 
numerous  and  varied  as  to  defy  complete 
classification.  Or  we  might  trace  out  the 
evolution  of  science ;  beginning  with  the 
era  in  which  it  Was  not  yet  differentiated 
from  art,  and  was,  in  union  with  art,  the 
handmaid  of  religion ;  passing  through  the 
era  in  which  the  sciences  were  so  few  and 
rudimentary,  as  to  be  simultaneously  cul- 


tivated by  the  same  philosophers;  and 
ending  with  the  era  in  which  the  genera 
and  species  are  so  numerous  that  few  can 
enumerate  them,  and  no  one  can  adequate- 
ly grasp  even  one  genus.  Or  we  might 
do  the  like  with  architecture,  with  the 
drama,  with  dress.  But  doubtless  the 
reader  is  already  weary  of  illustrations ; 
and  our  promise  has  been  amply  fulfilled. 
We  believe  we  have  shown,  beyond  ques- 
tion, that  that  which  the  German  physiolo- 
gists have  found  to  be  the  law  of  organic 
development  is  the  law  of  all  develop- 
ment. The  advance  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex,  through  a  process  of  succes- 
sive differentiations,  is  seen  alike  in  the 
earliest  changes  of  the  universe  to  which 
we  can  reason  our  way  back,  and  in  the 
earliest  changes  which  we  can  inductively 
establish  ;  it  is  seen  in  the  geologic  and 
climatic  evolution  of  the  earth,  and  of 
every  single  organism  on  its  surface  ;  it  is 
seen  in  the  evolution  of  humanity,  whether 
contemplated  in  the  civilized  individual, 
or  in  the  aggregation  of  races ;  it  is  seen 
in  the  evolution  of  society,  in  respect  both 
of  its  political  and  economical  organiza- 
tion ;  and  it  is  seen  in  the  evolution  of  all 
those  endless  concrete  and  abstract  pro- 
ducts of  human  activity  which  constitute 
the  environment  of  our  daily  life.  From 
the  remotest  past  which  science  can 
fathom,  down  to  the  novelties  of  yester- 
day, that  in  which  progress  essentially 
consists  is  the  transformation  of  the  homo- 
geneous into  the  heterogeneous. 

And  now,  from  this  uniformity  of  pro- 
cedure, may  we  not  infer  some  fundament- 
al necessity  whence  it  results  ?  May  we 
not  rationally  seek  for  some  all-pervading 
principle  which  determines  this  aU-pervad- 
ing  process  of  things  ?  Does  not  the  uni- 
versality of  the  law  imply  a  universal 
cause  f 

That  we  can  fathom  such  cause,  nou- 
menally  considered,  is  not  to  be  supposed. 
To  do  this  would  be  to  solve  that  ulti- 
mate mystery  which  must  ever  transcend 
human  intelligence.  But  it  still  may  be 
possible  for  us  to  reduce  the  law  of  all 
Progress,  above  established,  from  the 
conation  of  an  empirical  generalization 
to  the  condition  of  a  rational  generaliza- 
tion. Just  as  it  was  possible  to  interpret 
Kepler's  laws  as  necessary  consequences , 
of  the  law  of  gravitation ;  so  it  may  be 
possible  to  interpret  this  law  of  Progress, 
m  its  multiform  manifestations,  as  the 
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necessary  consequence  of  some  similarly 
universal  principle.  As  gravitation  was 
assignable  as  the  cause  of  each  of  the 
groups  of  phenomena  which  Kepler  for- 
mulated ;  so  may  some  equally  simple  at- 
tribute of  things  be  assignable  as  the 
cause  of  each  of  the  groups  of  phenomena 
formulated  in  the  foregoing  pages.  We 
may  be  able  to  affiliate  all  these  varied 
and  complex  evolutions  of  the  homogene- 
ous into  the  heterogeneous,  upon  certain 
simple  facts  of  immediate  experience, 
which,  in  virtue  of  endless  repetition,  we 
regard  as  necessary. 

The  probability  of  a  common  cause^ 
and  the  possibility  of  formulating  it,  be- 
ing granted,  it  will  be  well,  before  going 
further,  to  consider  what  must  be  the 
general  characteristics  of  such  cause,  and 
in  what  direction  we  ought  to  look  for  it. 
We  can  with  certainty  predict  that  it  has 
a  high  degree  of  generality ;  seeing  that 
it  is  common  to  such  infinitely  vaned  phe- 
nomena: just  in  proportion  to  the  univer- 
sality of  its  application  must  be  the  ab- 
stractness  of  its  character.  We  need  not 
expect  to  see  in  it  an  obvious  solution  of 
this  or  that  form  of  Progress ;  because  it 
equally  refers  to  forms  of  Progress  bear- 
ing little  apparent  resemblance  to  them  ; 
its  association  with  multiform  orders  of 
foots,  involves  its  dissociation  from  any 
particular  order  of  facts.  Being  that 
which  determines  Progress  of  every  Kind — 
astrbnoniic,  geologic,  organic,  ethnologic, 
social,  economic,  artistic,  etc. — it  must  be 
concerned  with  some  fundamental  attri- 
bute possessed  in  common  by  all  these ; 
and  must  be  expressible  in  terms  of  this 
fundamental  attribute.  The  only  obvious 
respect  in  which  all  kinds  of  Progress  are 
alike,  is,  that  they  are  modes  of  chwtge  ; 
and  hence,  in  some  characteristic  of 
changes  in  general,  the  desired  solution 
will  probably  be  found.  We  may  su8}>ect 
a  priori  that  in  some  law  of  change  lies 
the  explanation  of  this  universal  transform- 
ation of  the  homogeneous  into  the  hete- 
rogeneous. 

Thus  much  premised,  we  pass  at  once 
to  the  statement  of  the  law,  which  is 
this :  JEcery  active  force  produces  more 
than  one  change — every  cause  produces 
more  than  one  effect. 

Before  this  law  can  be  duly  comprehend- 
ed, a  few  examples  must  be  contemplated. 
When  we  strike  one  body  against  another, 
that  which  we  usually  regard  as  the  effect 
is  a  change  of  position  or  motion  in  one 


or  both  bodies.  But  a  moment's  thought 
shows  us  that  this  is  a  careless  and  very 
incomplete  view  of  the  matter.  Besides 
the  visible  mechanical  result,  sound  is 
produced ;  or,  to  speak  accurately — a  vi- 
bration in  one  or  both  bodies,  and  in  the 
surrounding  air :  and  under  some  circum- 
stances we  call  this  the  effect.  Moreover,  the 
air  has  not  only  been  made  to  vibrate,  but 
has  had  sundry  currents  c«aused  in  it  by 
the  transit  of  tne  bodies.  Further,  there 
is  a  disarrangement  of  the  particles  of  the 
two  bodies  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
point  of  collision ;  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  a  visible  condensation.  Yet 
more,  this  condensation  is  accompanied 
bv  the  evolution  of  a  certain  amount  of 
heat.  In  some  cases  a  spark — that  is, 
light — results,  from  the  incandescence  of 
a  portion  struck  off;  and  sometimes  this 
incandescence  is  associated  with  chemical 
combination.  Thus,  by  the  original  me- 
chanical force  expanded  in  the  collision, 
at  least  five,  and  oflen  more,  different 
kinds  of  changes  have  been  produced. 
Take,  again,  tlie  lighting  of  a  candle. 
Primaiily,  this  is  a  chemical  change  con- 
sequent on  a  rise  of  temperature.  The 
process  of  combination  having  once  been 
set  going  by  extraneoua  heat,  there  is  a 
continued  evolution  of  carbonic  acid, 
water,  etc. — in  itself  a  result  more  com- 
plex than  the  extraneous  heat  that  first 
caused  it.  But  accompanying  this  pro- 
cess of  combination  there  is  a  production 
of  heat ;  there  is  a  production  of  light ; 
there  is  an  ascending  column  of  hot  gases 
generated  ;  there  are  currents  est<ablishcd 
in  the  surrounding  air.  Moreover,  the 
decomposition  of  one  force  into  many 
forces  does  not  end  here :  each  of  the  se- 
veral changes  produced  becomes  the  pa- 
rent of  further  changes.  The  carbonic 
acid  ^ven  off  will  by  and  by  enter  into 
combination  with  some  base;  or  under 
the  influence  of  sunshine  give  np  its  car> 
bon  to  the  leaf  of  a  plant.  The  water 
will  modify  the  hygrometrio  condition  of 
the  surrounding  air ;  or,  if  the  current  of 
hot  gjises  containing  it  come  against  a 
cold  body,  will  be  condensed:  altering 
the  temperature,  and  perhaps  the  chemi- 
QA\\  state,  of  the  surface  it  covers.  The 
heat  evolved  melts  the  subjacent  tallow, 
and  expands  the  neighbormg  air.  The 
light,  falling  on  various  substances,  calls 
forth  from  them  reactions  by  which  it  is 
modified  ;  and  so  various  colors  are  pro- 
duced.   Similarly  even  with  these  seuon- 
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dary  actions,  which  may  be  traced  out 
into  ever-multiplying  ramifications,  until 
they  become  too  minute  to  be  appreciat- 
ed. And  thus  it  is  with  all  changes  what- 
ever. No  case  can  be  named  in  which 
an  active  force  does  not  evolve  forces  of 
several  kinds,  and  each  of  these,  other 
groups  of  forces.  Universally  the  effect 
IS  more  complex  than  the  cause. 

Doubtless  the  reader  already  foresees 
the  course  of  our  argument.  This  multi- 
plication of  results,  which  is  displayed  in 
every  event  of  to-day,  has  been  going  on 
from  the  beginning,  and  is  true  of  the 
grandest  phenomena  of  the  universe  as  of 
the  most  insignificant.  From  the  law 
that  every  active  force  produces  more 
thivn  one  change,  it  is  an  inevitable  corol- 
lary, that  throughout  all  time  there  has 
been  an  ever-growing  complication  of 
things.  Starting  with  the  ultimate  fact 
that  every  cause  produces  more  than  one 
effect,  we  may  readily  see  that  through- 
out creation  there  must  necessarily  have 
gone  on,  and  must  still  go  on,  a  never- 
ceasing  transformation  of  the  homogene- 
ous into  the  heterogeneous.  But  let  us 
trace  out  this  truth  in  detail. 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  it  as 
more  than  a  speculation,  though  a  highly 
probable  one,  let  us  agiiin  commence  with 
the  evolution  of  the  solar  system  out  of  a 
nebulous  medium.*  From  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  atoms  of  a  diffused  mass 
whose  form  is  unsymmetrical,  there  re- 
sults not  only  condensation  but  rotation 
— gravitation  simultaneously  generates 
both  the  centripetal  and  the  centrifugal 
forces.  While  the  condensation  and  tlie 
rate  of  rotation  are  progressively  increas- 
ing, the  approximation  of  the  atoms 
necessarily  generates  a  progressively  in- 
oreasing  temperature.  As  this  tempera- 
ture rises  to  incandescence,  light  begins 
to  be  evolved ;  and  ultimately  there  re- 
sults a  revolving  sphere  of  fluid  matter  ra- 
diating intense  beat  and  light — a  sun. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  high  tangential  ve- 
locity, and  consequent  centrifugal  force 
acquired  by  the  peripheral  portions  of  the 


*  The  idea  that  the  Nebular  Tlypothesis  has  been 
disproved  beoauae  what  were  thouglit  to  bo  exist- 
ing ncbuLe  have  been  resolved  into  clusters  of  stars, 
Is  almost  beneath  notice.  A  priori  it  was  highly 
improbable,  if  not  impossible,  thut  nebulous  masses 
V  should  still  remain  uncoiidenscd,  while  others  have 
been  condensed  millions  of  years  ago. 


condensing  nebulous  mass,  the  periodical 
detachment  of  rotating  rings  is  a  necessa- 
ry result;  and  that,  from  the  breaking 
up  of  these  nebulous  rings,  there  must 
arise  masses  which,  in  the  coui*se  of  their 
condensation,  repeat  the  actions  of  the  pa- 
rent mass,  and  so  produce  planets  and 
their  satellites — an  inference  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  still  extant  rings  of  Saturn. 
Shouhl  it  hereafter  be  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated that  planets  and  satellites 
were  thus  generated,  a  striking  illustra- 
tion will  be  afforded  of  the  highly  hetero- 
geneous effects  resulting  from  the  prima- 
ry homogeneous  cause ;  but  it  will  suffi- 
ciently serve  our  present  purpose  to  point 
to  the  fact,  that  from  the  mutual  attraction 
of  the  particles  of  an  irregular  nebulous 
mass  there  result  condensation,  rotation, 
heat,  and  light. 

It  follows  as  a  corollary  from  the  nebu- 
lar hypothesis,  that  the  earth  must  ongin- 
ally  have  been  in  a  state  of  incandescence ; 
and  whether  the  n'^bular  hypothesis  be 
true  or  not,  this  original  incandescence  of 
the  earth  is  now  inductively  established — 
or,  if  not  established,  at  least  rendered  so 
highly  probable  that  it  is  a  generally  ad- 
mitted geological  doctrine.  Let  us  look 
first  at  the  astronomiciU  attributes  of  this 
once  molten  globe.  From  its  rotation 
there  result  the  oblatenessof  its  form,  the 
alternations  of  day  and  night,  and  (under 
the  influence  of  the  moon)  the  tides,  aque- 
ous and  atmospheric.  From  the  inclina- 
tion of  its  axis  of  rotation,  there  result  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  many 
differences  of  the  seasons,  both  simuha- 
neous  and  successive,  that  pervade  its  sur- 
face. Thus  the  multiplication  of  effects  is 
obvious.  Several  of  the  differentiations 
consequent  on  the  gradual  cooling  of  the 
earth  have  been  already  noticed  —  as  the 
formation  of  a  crust,  the  solidification  of 
sublimed  elements,  the  precipitation  of 
water,  etc.  —  and  we  here  again  refer  to 
them  merely  to  point  out  that  they  are 
simultaneous  results  of  the  one  cause — 
diminishing  temperature.  Let  us  now, 
however,  observe  the  multiplied  changes 
subsequently  arising  from  the  continuance 
of  this  one  cause.  The  cooling  of  the 
earth  necessarily  involves  its  contraction. 
Hence  the  solid  crust  first  formed  is  pre- 
sently too  large  for  the  shrinking  nucleus ; 
and  as  it  can  not  support  itself,  mevitably 
follows  the  nucleus.  But  a  spheroidal  en- 
velope can  not  sink  down  mto  contact 
with  a  smaller  internal  spheroid,  without 
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undergoing  disruption :  it  must  run  into 
wrinkles  as  the  rind  of  an  apple  does  when 
the  bulk  of  its  interior  decresises  from 
evaporation.  As  the  cooling  progresses 
and  the  envelope  thickens,  the  ndges  con- 
sequent on  these  contractions  necessarily 
become  greater,  rising  ultimately  into 
hills  and  mountains;  and  the  later  sys- 
tems of  mountains  thus  produced  must 
not  only  be  higher,  as  we  mid  them  to  be, 
but  they  must  be  longer,  as  we  also  find 
them  to  be.  Thus,  leaving  out  of  view 
other  modifying  forces,  we  see  what  im- 
mense heterogeneity  of  surface  has  re- 
sulted from  the  one  cause,  loss  of  heat — a 
heterogeneity  which  the  telescope  shows 
us  to  be  paralleled  on  the  face  of  the 
moon,  where  aqueous  and  atmospheric 
agencies  have  been  absent.  But  we  have 
yet  to  notice  another  species  of  heteroge- 
neity of  sur£ice  similarly  and  simultaneous- 
ly caused.  While  the  earth's  crust  was 
still  thhi,  the  ridges  consequent  on  its 
contraction  must  not  only  have  been 
small,  but  the  spaces  between  these  ridges 
must  have  rested  with  great  evenness 
upon  the  subjacent  liquid  spheroid ;  and 
the  water  in  those  artic  and  antartic  re- 
gions, in  which  it  first  condensed,  must 
have  been  evenly  distributed.  But  as  fast 
as  the  crust  grew  thicker,  and  gained  cor- 
responding strength,  the  lines  of  fracture 
from  time  to  time  caused  in  it,  must  have 
occurred  at  greater  distances  apart ;  the 
intermediate  surfaces  must  have  followed 
the  contracting  nucleus  with  loss  uniform- 
ity ;  and  there  must  have  resulted  larger 
areas  of  land  and  water.  If  any  one,  after 
wrapping  up  an  orange  in  wet  tissue  paper, 
and  observing  not  only  how  comparative- 
ly small  are  the  wrinkles,  but  how  evenly 
the  intervening  spaces  lie  upon  the  surface 
of  the  orange,  will  then  wrap  it  up  in 
thick  cartridge-paper,  and  note  both  the 
greater  height  of  the  ridges  and  the  much 
larger  spaces  throughout  which  the  paper 
does  not  touch  the  orange,  he  will  be  aole 
to  realizp  the  fact  that,  as  the  earth's 
solid  envelope  grew  thicker,  the  areas  of 
elevation  and  depression  must  have  be- 
come greater.  In  place  of  islands  more 
or  less  homogeneously  scattered  over  an 
all-embracing  sea,  there  must  have  gradu- 
ally arisen  heterogeneous  arrangements  of 
continent  and  ocean,  such  as  we  now 
know.  Yet  further,  this  double  change 
in  the  extent  and  in  the  elevation  of  the 
exposed  lands,  involved  yet  another  spe- 
cies of  heterogeneity  —  that  of  coast-line. 


A  tolerably  even  sui-face  raised  out  of  the 
ocean  nmst  have  a  simple,  regular  sea- 
margin  ;  but  a  surface  varied  by  table- 
lands and  intersected  by  mountain-chains 
of  different  heights  must,  when  raised  out 
of  the  ocean,  have  an  outline  extremely 
irregular,  both  in  its  leading  features  and 
in  its  details.  Thus  we  see  how  enormous 
is  the  accumulation  of  geological  and 
geographical  results  slowly  brought  about 
by  the  one  cause  —  contraction  of  the 
earth. 

When  we  pass  from  the  agency  which 
geologists  term  igneous  to  aqueous  and 
atmospheric  agencies,  we  see  the  like  ever- 
growing complications  of  effects.     The 
denuding  actions  of  air  and  water  have, 
from  the  beginning,  been  modifying  every 
ex])osed  surface;  everywhere  simultane- 
ously producing  many  different  changes. 
Oxidation,  heat,  wind,  frost,  rain,  glaciers, 
rivers,  tides,  waves,  have  been  unceasmg- 
ly  producing  disintegration;   varying  in 
kind  and  amount  according  to  local  cir- 
cumstances.    Acting  upon  a  simple  tract 
of  granite,  they  here  work  scarcely  an  ap- 
preciable effect;  there  cause  exfoliations 
of  the  surface,  and  a  consequent  accumu- 
lation of  debris  and  boulders ;   and  else- 
where, after  decomposing    the  feldspar 
into  a  white  clay,  carry  away  this  and  the 
accompanying  quartz  and  mica,  and  de- 
posit them  in  separate  beds,  fluviatile  and 
marine.     When  the  exposed  land  consists 
of  several  different  fonnations,  sediment- 
ary and  igneous,  the  denudation  produces 
changes  proportionably  more  heterogene- 
ous.    The  formations  being  disintegrable 
in  different  degrees,  an  increased  irregu- 
larity of  surfiice  is  produced.     The  areas 
drained  by  different  rivers  being  different- 
ly constituted,  these  rivers  carry  dpwTi  to 
the  sea  different  combinations  of  ingre- 
dients ;  and  so  sundry  new  strata  of  dis- 
tinct composition  are  formed.     And  here 
indeed  we  maj  see  very  simply  iilustrated 
the  truth,  which  we  shall  presently  have  - 
to  trace  out  in  its  more  complex  manifest- 
ations, that  in  propoilion  to  the  hetcro^ 
neity  of  the  ooject  or  objects  on  which 
any  force  expends  itself  is  the  heteroge- 
neity of  the  results.    A  continent  of  com- 
plex structure,  exposing  numerous  strata 
irregularly  distributed,  rused  to  various 
Icvek,  tilted  up  at  all  angles,  must,  under 
the  same  denuding  influences,  give  origin 
to  immensely  multiplied  results :  each  dis- 
trict must  be  differently  modified;  caoh 
river  must  carry  down  a  different  land  of 
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detritus ;  each  deposit  must  be  differently 
distributed  by  the  involved  currents,  tidal 
and  other,  which  wash  the  contorted 
shores ;  and  this  multiplication  of  results 
must  manifestly  be  greatest  where  the 
CQmplexity  of  the  surface  is  greatest. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  here  to  trace 
in  detail  the  genesis  of  those  endless  com- 
plications described  by  Geology  and  Phy- 
sical Geography:  else  we  might  show 
how  the  general  truth,  that  every  active 
force  produces  more  than  one  change,  is 
exemplified  in  the  highly  involved  flow  of 
the  tides,  in  the  ocean  currents,  in  the 
winds,  in  the  distribution  of  rain,  in  the 
distribution  of  heat,  and  so  forth.  But 
not  to  dwell  upon  these,  let  us,  for  the 
fuller  elucidation  of  this  truth  in  relation 
to  the  inorganic  world,  consider  what 
would  be  the  consequences  of  some  ex- 
tensive cosmical  revolution — say  the  sub- 
sidence of  Central  America.  The  imme- 
diate results  of  the  disturbance  would 
themselves  be  sufficiently  complex.  Be- 
sides the  numberless  dislocations  of  strata, 
the  ejections  of  igneous  matter,  the  pro- 
pagation of  earthquake  vibrations  thou- 
sands of  miles  around,  the  loud  explosions, 
and  the  escape  of  gases ;  there  would  be 
the  rush  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
to  supply  the  vacant  space,  the  subsequent 
recoil  of  enormous  waves  which  would 
traverse  both  these  oceans  and  produce 
myriads  of  changes  along  their  shores, 
the  corresponding  atmospheric  waves 
complicated  by  the  currents  surrounding 
each  volcanic  vent,  and  the  extensive 
electrical  discharges  with  which  such  dis- 
turbances are  accompanied.  But  these 
temporary  effects  would  be  insignificant 
compared  with  the  permanent  ones.  The 
complex  currents  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  would  be  altered  in  direction 
and  amount.  The  distribution  of  heat 
achieved  by  these  ocean  currents  would  be 
different  from  what  it  is.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  isothermal  lines,  not  only  on 
the  neighboring  continents,  but  even 
throughout  Europe,  would  be  changed. 
The  tides  would  flow  differently  from 
what  they  do  now.  There  would  be  more 
or  less  modification  of  the  winds  in  their 
periods,  strengths,  qualities.  Ridn  would 
fall  scarcely  any  where  at  the  same  times 
and  in  the  same  quantities  as  at  present. 
In  short,  the  meteorogical  conditions  thou- 
sands of  miles  off,  on  all  sides,  would  be 
more  or  less  revolutionized.  Thus,  with- 
oat  taking  into  account  the  infinitude  of 
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modifications  which  these  changes  of  cli- 
mate would  produce  upon  the  flora  and 
fauna,  both  of  land  and  sea,  the  reader 
will  sufficiently  realize  the  inmiense  hete- 
rogeneity of  the  results  wrought  out  by 
one  force,  when  that  force  expends  itself 
upon  a  previously  complicated  area ;  and 
he  will  readily  draw  the  unavoidable 
corollary,  that  from  the  beginning  the 
complication  has  advanced  at  an  increas- 
ing rate. 

Before  going  on  to  show  how  organic 
progress  also  aepends  upon  the  universal 
law  that  every  force  produces  more  than 
one  change,  we  have  to  notice  the  mani- 
festation of  this  law  in  yet  another  species 
of  inorganic  progress — ^namely,  chemical. 
The  same  general  causes  that  have  wrought 
out  the  heterogeneity  of  the  Earth,  ]^y- 
sically  considered,  have  simultaneously 
wrought  out  its  chemical  heterogeneity.  • 
Without  dwelling  upon  the  general  fact 
that  the  forces  whicn  have  been  increas- 
ing the  variety  and  complexity  of  geolo- 
gical formations,  have,  at  the  same  time, 
been  bringing  into  contact  elements  not 
previously  exposed  to  each  other  under 
conditions  &vorable  to  union,  and  so  have 
been  adding  to  the  number  of  chemical 
compounds,  let  us  pass  to  the  more  im- 
portant complications  that  have  resulted 
from  the  cooling  of  the  Earth.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  at  an  extreme 
heat  the  elements  can  not  exist  in  com- 
bination at  all.  Even  under  such  heat  as 
can  be  artificially  produced,  some  ex- 
tremely powerful  affinities  vield,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  oxygen  for  hydrogen ;  and 
the  great  majority  of  chemical  compounds 
are  decomposed  at  much  lower  tempera- 
tures. But  without  insisting  upon  the 
highly  probable  inference,  that  when  the 
Earth  was  in  its  first  state  of  incandes- 
cence there  were  no  chemical  combina- 
tions at  all,  it  will  suffice  our  purpose  to 
point  to  the  unquestionable  fact  tnat  thq 
compounds  that  can  exist  at  the  highest 
temperatures,  and  which  must,  therefore, 
have  been  the  first  to  make  their  appear- 
ance as  the  Earth  cooled,  are  those  of  the 
simplest  constitutions.  The  protoxides — 
including  under  that  head  the  alkalies, 
earths,  eto. — are,  as  a  class,  the  most  stable 
compounds  we  know :  most  of  them  re- 
sisting decomposition  by  any  heat  we  can 
generate.  These,  consisting  severally  of 
one  atom  of  each  component  element,  are 
combinations  of  the  simplest  order — are 
but  one  degree  less  homogeneous  than  the 
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elements  themselves.  More  heterogene- 
ous than  these,  less  stable,  and  therefore 
later  in  the  Earth's  history,  are  the  dent- 
oxides,  tritoxides,  peroxides,  etc. ;  in 
which  two,  three,  fonr,  or  more  atoms  of 
oxygen  are  united  with  one  atom  of  metal 
or  other  element.  Higher  than  these  in 
heterogeneity  are  the  hydrates ;  in  which 
an  oxide  of  hydrogen,  united  with  an 
oxide  of  some  other  element,  forms  a 
combination  whose  atoms  severally  con- 
tain at  least  four  ultimate  atoms  of  three 
different  kinds.  Yet  more  heterogeneous, 
and  less  stable  still,  are  the  salts ;  which 
present  us  with  compound  atoms  each 
made  up  of  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  ten, 
twelve,  or  more  atoms,  of  three,  if  not 
niore,  kinds.  Then  there  are  the  hydrated 
salts,  of  a  yet  greater  heterogeneity,  which 
undergo  partial  decomposition  at  much 
lower  temperatures.  After  them  come 
the  further-complicated  supersalts  and 
double  salts,  havmg  a  stability  again  de- 
creased; and  so  throughout.^  Without 
entering  into  qualifications  for  which  we 
lack  space,  we  believe  no  chemist  will 
deny  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  these  inor- 
gamc  combinations  that,  otJier  things 
equals  the  stability  decreases  as  the  com- 
plexity increases.  And  then  when  we 
pass  to  the  compounds  of  organic  chem- 
istry, we  find  this  general  law  still  further 
exemplified :  we  find  much  greater  com- 
plexity and  much  less  stability.  An  atom 
of  albumen,  for  instance,  consists  of  482 
ultimate  atoms  of  five  different  kinds. 
Fibrine,  still  more  intricate  in  constitution, 
contains,  in  each  atom,  298  atoms  of  car- 
bon, 49  of  nitrogen,  2  of  sulphur,  228  of 
hydrogen,  and  92  of  oxygen — in  all,  660 
atoms ;  or,  more  strictly  speaking— equi- 
valents. And  these  two  substances  are 
so  unstable  as  to  decompose  at  quite  or- 
dinary temperatures;  as  that  to  which 
the  outside  of  a  joint  of  roast-meat  is 
exposed.  Thus  it  becomes  manifest  that 
the  present  chemical  heterogeneity  of  the 
Earth's  surface  has  arisen  by  degrees,  as 
the  progressive  refrigeration  has  per- 
mitted ;  and  that  it  has  exhibited  itself  in 
three  forms — ^first,  in  the  multiplication 
of  chemical  compounds;  second,  in  the 
greater  number  of  different  elements  con- 
tained in  the  more  modem  of  these  com- 
pounds; and  third,  in  the  higher  and 
more  varied  multiples  in  which  these  more 
numerous  elements  combine. 

To  say  that  this  advance  in  chemical 
heterogeneity  is  due  to  the  one  cause,  | 


diminution  of  the  Earth's  temperature, 
would  be  to  say  too  much  ;  for  it  is  clear 
that  aqueous  and  atmospheric  agencies 
have  been  concerned ;  and,  further,  that 
the  afiinities  of  the  elements  themselves 
are  implied.  The  cause  has  all  along  been 
a  composite  one :  the  cooling  of  the  Earth 
having  been  simply  the  most  general  of 
the  concurrent  causes,  or  assemblage  of 
conditions.  And  here,  indeed,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  in  the  several  classes  of 
facts  already  dealt  with  (excepting  per- 
haps the  first,)  and  still  more  in  those  with 
which  we  shall  presently  deal,  the  causes 
are  more  or  less  compound ;  as  indeed  are 
nearly  all  causes  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Scarcely  any  change  can  with 
logical  accuracy  be  wholly  ascribed  to  one 
agency,  to  the  neglect  of  the  permanent 
or  temporary  conmtions  under  which  only 
this  agency  produces  the  change.  But  as 
it  does  not  materially  affect  our  argument, 
we  prefer,  for  simplicity's  sake,  to  use 
throughout  the  popular  mode  of  expres- 
sion. Perhaps  it  will  be  further  objected, 
that  to  assign  loss  of  heat  as  the  cause  of 
any  changes,  is  to  attribute  these  changes 
not  to  a  force,  but  the  absence  of  a  force. 
And  this  is  true.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
changes  should  be  attributed  to  that  force, 
or  those  forces,  which  come  into  action 
when  the  antagonist  force  is  withdrawn. 
But  though  there  is  an  inaccuracy  in  say- 
ing that  the  freezing  of  water  is  due  to 
the  loss  of  its  heat,  no  practical  error 
arises  from  it ;  nor  will  a  parallel  laxity  of 
expression  vitiate  our  statements  respect- 
ing the  multiplification  of  effects.  Indeed, 
the  objection  serves  but  to  draw  attention 
to  the  general  fact,  that  not  only  does  the 
exertion  of  a  force  produce  more  than 
one  change,  but  the  withdrawal  of  a  force 
produces  more  than  one  change.  And 
this  suggests  that  perhaps  the  most  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  general  principle 
would  be  its  most  abstract  statement — 
every  change  is  followed  by  more  than 
one  other  change. 

Returning  to  the  thread  of  oar  exposi- 
tion, we  have  next  to  trace  oat,  in  organic 
progress,  this  same  all-pervading  princi- 
ple. And  here,  where  the  eToIution  of 
the  homogeneous  into  the  heterogeneoas 
was  first  observed,  the  production  of 
many  changes  by  one  cause  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  demonstrate.  The  development 
of  a  seed  into  a  plant,  or  an  ovum  into  an 
animal,  is  so  graduaJ,  while  the  foroes 
which  determine  it  are  so  involred,  and 
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at  the  same  time  so  anobtrusive,  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  detect  that  multi- 
plication of  effects  which  is  elsewhere  so 
obvious.  Nevertheless,  guided  by  indi- 
rect evidence,  we  may  pretty  safely  reach 
the  conclusion  that  here,  too,  the  law  holds. 
Observe,  first,  how  numerous  are  the 
effects  which  any  marked  change  will 
produce  upon  an  adult  organism — ^a  human 
being,  for  instance.  An  alarmipg  sound 
or  sight,  besides  the  immediate  impres- 
sions on  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  nerves, 
may  produce  a  muscular  start,  a  scream, 
a  distortion  of  the  face,  a  trembling  con- 
sequent upon  a  general  relaxation,  a  burst 
of  perspiration^  an  excited  action  of  the 
heart,  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  brain,  fol- 
lowed, possibly,  by  arrest  of  the  heart's 
action  by  syncope ;  and  if  the  system  be 
feeble,  an  indisposition,  with  its  long  train 
of  complicated  symptoms,  may  set  in. 
Similarly  in  cases  of  disease.  A  minute 
portion  of  the  small-pox  virus  introduced 
mto  the  system  will,  in  a  severe  case, 
cause,  during  the  first  stage,  rigors,  heat 
of  skin,  accelerated  pulse,  furred  tongue, 
lobs  of  apatite,  thirst,  epigastric  uneasi- 
ness, vomiting,  headache,  pidns  in  the 
back  and  limbs,  muscular  weakness,  con- 
vulsions, delirium,  etc;  in  the  second 
stage,  cutaneous  eruption,  itching,  tingl- 
ing, sore  throat,  swelled  fauces,  salivation, 
cough,  hoarseness,  dyspnoea,  etc. ;  and  in 
the  third  stage,  cedematous  inflammations, 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  diarrhoea,  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  brain,  ophthalmia,  erysipelas, 
etc. :  each  of  which  enumerated  symptoms 
is  itself  more  or  less  complex.  Medicines, 
special  foods,  better  air,  might  in  like 
manner  be  instanced  as  producing  multi- 
plied results.  Now  it  needs  only  to  consi- 
sider  that  the  heterogeneity  of  change 
thus  wrought  by  a  simple  force  upon  an 
adult  organism  will  be,  m  part,  parallel  in 
an  embryo  organism  to  understand  how 
here  also  the  evolution  of  the  homogene- 
ous into  the  heterogeneous  may  be  conse- 
quent upon  the  production  oif  many  effects 
by  one  cause.  The  external  heat  and 
other  agencies  which  determine  the  first 
complications  of  the  germ  may,  by  acting 
upon  these,  superinduce  further  complica- 
tions upon  these  still  higher  and  more 
numerous  ones ;  and  so  on  continually — 
each  organ  as  it  is  developed,  serving  by 
its  actions  and  reactions  upon  the  rest,  to 
initiate  further  complexities.  The  first 
pulsatfons  of  the  fcetal  heart  must  simul- 
taneously affect  the  nutrition  of  all  the 


tissues.  The  growth  of  each  tissue,  in- 
volving as  it  doas  the  abstraction  from  the 
blood  of  special  proportions  of  elements, 
must  modiQr  the  constitution  of  the  blood ; 
and  so  must  modify  the  nutrition  of  all 
the  other  tissues.  The  action  of  the  heart, 
implying  as  it  does  a  certain  waste,  neces- 
sitates tne  addition  to  the  blood  of  effete 
matters,  which  must  infiuence  the  rest  of 
the  system,  and  perhaps,  as  some  think, 
themselves  determine  the  formation  of 
excretory  organs.  The  nervous  connec- 
tions established  among  the  viscera  must 
further  multiply  their  mutual  influences : 
and  so  continually.  Indeed,  we  may  find 
a  priori  reason  to  think  that  the  evolution 
proceeds  after  this  manner.  For  since  it 
IS  now  known  that  no  germ,  animal  or 
vegetable,  contains  the  slightest  rudiment, 
trace,  or  indication  of  the  future  organ- 
ism— ^now  that  the  mircroscope  has  shown 
us  that  the  process  first  set  up,  in  every 
fertilized  germ,  is  a  process  of  repeated 
spontaneous  fissions  ending  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  mass  of  seemingly  homogeneous 
cells,  not  one  of  which  exnibits  any  special 
character ;  there  seems  no  alternative  but 
to  suppose  that  the  incipent  or  partial  or- 
ganization at  any  moment  subsisting  in  a 
growing  embryo,  is  itself  transformed  by 
environing  influences  into  the  succeeding 
phase  of  organization,  and  this  into  the 
next,  until,  through  ever-increasing  com- 
plexities, the  ultimate  form  is  reached. 
Thus,  though  the  subtility  of  the  forces 
and  the  slowness  of  the  results  render  it 
impossible  for  us  directly  to  show  that 
the  successive  stages  of  increasing  hetero- 
geneity, through  which  every  growing 
embryo  passes,  are  severally  consequent 
upon  the  production  of  many  changes  by 
one  force,  yet,  indirectly^  we  have  strong 
evidence  that  they  are  so.  We  have  ob- 
served how  multitudinous  are  the  effects 
which  one  cause  may  generate  in  an  adult 
organism ;  the  abstract  necessity  that  an 
analogous  multiplication  of  effects  must 
happen  in  the  unfolding  organism,  we  have 
contemplated  in  sundry  illustrative  cases ; 
and  we  have  seen  that,  structureless  as 
every  germ  originally  is,  the  development 
of  an  organism  out  of  it  is  otherwise  in- 
comprehensible. Not  indeed  that  we  are 
thus  enabled  really  to  explain  the  produc- 
tion of  any  plant  or  animal.  We  are  still 
in  the  dark  respecting  those  mysterious 
properties  in  virtue  of  which  the  germ, 
when  subjected  to  fit  influences,  under- 
goes the  special  changes  initiating  the 
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series  of  developmental  transformations. 
All  which  we  aim  to  show  is,  that  given 
a  germ  possessing  these  mysterious  pro- 
perties, the  evolution  of  a  heterogeneous 
organism  from  it  probably  depends  upon 
that  multiplication  of  effects  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  the  cause  of  progress  in 
general,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  traced  it. 

When  leaving  the  development  of  sin- 
gle plants  and  animals,  we  pass  to  that  of 
the  earth's  flora  and  fauna,  the  course  of 
our  argument  again  becomes  clear  and 
simple.    Though,  as  was  admitted  in  the 
first  part  of  this  article,  the  fragmentary 
facts  of  palajontology  at  present  accumu- 
lated, do  not  clearly  warrant  us  in  saying 
that,  in  the  lapse  of  geologic  time,  there 
have  been  evolved  more  heterogeneous 
individual  organisms,  and  more  heteroge- 
neous assemblages  of  organisms,  yet  we 
shall  now  see  that  there  mitst  ever  have 
been  a  tendency  toward  these  results. 
We  shall  find  that  the  production  of  many 
effects  by  one  cause,  which,  as. already 
shown,  has  been  all  along  increasing  the 
physical  heterogeneity  of  the  earth,  has 
farther  involved  an  increasing  heteroge- 
neity in  its  flora  and  fauna,  individually 
and   collectively.      An    illustration    will 
make  this  clear.    Suppose  that  by  a  suc- 
cession of  upheavals,  occurring,  as  they 
are  now  known  to  do,  at  long  intervals, 
the  East  India  Archipelago  were  to  be 
step    by  step,   raised  into  a  continent, 
and  a  chain  of  mountains  formed  along 
the    axis    of    elevation.      By    the    first 
of  these   changes,   the  plants    and    ani- 
mals inhabiting  Borneo,  Siunatra,   New- 
Guinea,  and  the  rest,  would  be  subiected 
to  slightly  modified   sets  of  conditions. 
The  climate  in  general  would  be  altered 
in  temperature,  in  humidity,  and  in  its 
periodical  variations  ;  whilst  the  local  dif- 
ferences   would    be    multiplied.      These 
modifications  would  affect,  perhaps  inap- 
preciably, the  entire  flora  and  fauna  of 
the  region.    The  change  of  level  would 
produce  additional  modifications ;  varying 
in  different  species,  and  also  in  different 
members  of  the  same  species,  according  to 
their  proximity  to  the  axis  of  elevation. 
Certain  kinds  of  plants,  growing  only  on 
the  sea-shore  in  special  localities,  might 
disappear  entirely.     Others,  living  only  in 
swamps  of  a  certain  humidity,  would,  if 
they  survived  at  all,  probably  undergo 
visible  changes  of  appearance.      While 
still  greater  alterations  would  occur  in  the 
plants  gradually  spreading  over  the  lands 


newly  raised  above  the  sea.    The  animals 
and  insects  living  upon  these  modified 
plants,  would  themselves  be,  in  some  de- 
gree, modified  by  change  of  food,    as 
well  as  by  change  of  clunate;   and  the 
modification    would    be    more    marked 
where,  from  the  dwindling  or  disappear- 
ance of  one  species  of  plant,  an  allied  spe- 
cies was  eaten.    In  the  lapse  of  many 
generations  arising  before  the  next  up- 
heaval, the  sensilne  or  insensible  altera- 
tion thus  produced  in  each  species  would 
become  orgamzed  —  there  would  be  a 
more  or  less  complete  adaptation  to  the 
new    conditions.     The    next    upheaval 
would    superinduce    additional    organic 
changes,  involving  more  distinct  diverg- 
ences from  the  primary  structures:  and 
so  repeatedly.  But,  now,  let  it  be  observed 
that  the  revolution  thus  resulting  would 
not  be  a  substitution  of  a  thousand  more 
or  less  modified  species  for  the  thousand 
original  species ;  out  in  place  of  the  thou- 
sand original  species  there  would  arise 
several  thousand  species,  or  varieties,  or 
changed  forms.    Each  species  being  ^s- 
tributed  over  an  area  of  some  extent,  and 
tending  continually  to  colonize  the  new 
area  exposed,  its  different  members  would 
be  subject  to  different  sets  of  changes. 
Plants  and  animals  spreading  toward  the 
equator  would  not  be  affected  in  the  same 
way    with    others    spreading    from    it. 
Those  spreading  toward  the  new  shores 
would  undergo  changes  unlike  the  changes 
undergone  by  those  spreading  into  the 
mountains.    Thus,  each  original  race  of 
organisms  that  survived  would  become 
the  root  from  which  diverged    several 
races,  differing  more  or  less  from  it  and 
from  each  other ;  and  while  some  of  these 
might  subsequently  disappear,  probably 
more  than  one  would  survive  mto  the 
next  geologic  period :  the  very  dispersion 
itself  increasing  the  chances  of  Borvival. 
Not  only  would  there  be  thus  caused  cer- 
tain modifications  consequent  on  change 
of  physical  conditions  and  kind  of  nutri- 
ment, but  also,  in  some  cases,  other  modi- 
fications   consequent    npon    change    of 
habits.    The  fiiuna  of  each  island,  peopling, 
step  by  step,  the  newly  elevated  tracts, 
would  eventually  come  in  contact  with  the 
faunas  of  other  islands ;  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  other  fitunas  would  differ  more 
or  less  from  any  creatures  before  seen. 
Herbivores  meeting  with  new  beasts  of 
prey,  would,  in  some  cases,  be  led  into 
modes  of  defense  or  escape  somewhat  di^ 
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fering  from  those  previously  used;  and 
simultaneously,  the  beasts  of  prey  would 
modify  their  modes  of  pursuit  and  at- 
tack. We  know  that,  when  circumstances 
demand  it,  such  changes  of  habit  do 
take  place  in  animals ;  and  we  know 
that  if  the  new  habits  become  the  domi- 
nant ones,  they  must  eventually  in  some 
degree  alter  the  organization.  Observe 
now,  however,  a  rarther  consequence. 
The  process  involves  not  simply  a  tendency 
towards  the  differentiation  of  each  race  of 
organisms  into  several  races;  but  it  in- 
volves a  tendency  to  the  occasional  pro- 
duction of  a  somewhat  higher  organism. 
These  divergent  varieties  of  any  species 
which  have  been  caused  by  fresh  physical 
conditions  and  habits  of  life,  will  exhibit 
changes  quite  indefinite  in  kind  and  de- 
gree ;  and  changes  that  do  not  necessarily 
constitute  an  advance.  Probably  in  most 
cases  the  modified  type  will  neither  be 
more  nor  less  heterogeneous  than  the 
original  one.  In  some  cases,  the  habits 
of  hfe  adopted  being  simpler  than  before, 
a  less  heterogeneous  structure  will  result ; 
there  will  be  a  retrogradation.  But  it 
mvst  now  and  then  occur,  that  some 
divergent  branch  of  a  species,  falling  into 
circumstances  which  give  it  somewhat 
more  complex  experiences,  and  demand 
actions  somewhat  more  involved,  wiQ 
have  certain  of  its  organs  further  differen- 
tiated in  proportionately  small  degrees — 
will  become  slightly  heterogeneous.  Thus, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  there  will 
from  time  to  time  arise  an  increased 
heterogeneity  both  of  the  earth's  flora  and 
&una,  and  of  individual  races  included  in 
them.  Omitting  detailed  explanations, 
and  allowing  for  the  qualifications  which 
can  not  here  be  specified,  we  think  it  is 
clear  that  the  geological  mutations  have 
all  along  tended  to  complicate  the  forms 
of  life,  whether  regarded  separately  or 
collectively.  The  same  general  causes 
which  have  determined  the  evolution  of 
the  earth's  crust  from  the  simple  into  the 
complex,  have  simultaneously  deter- 
mined a  parallel  evolution  of  the  life  upon 
its  surface.  In  this  case,  as  in  previous 
ones,  we  see  that  the  transformation  of 
the  homogeneous  into  the  heterogeneous 
is  consequent  upon  the  universal  princi- 
ple, that  every  active  force  produces 
more  than  one  change. 

The  deduction  which  we  have  here 
drawn  from  the  established  truths  of  geo- 
logy and  the  general  laws  of  life  gains  im- 


mensely in  weight  on  finding  it  to  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  an  induction  drawn 
from  direct  experience.  Just  that  diverg- 
ence of  many  races  from  one  race,  whicli 
we  inferred  must  have  been  continually 
occurring  during  geologic  time,  we  know 
to  have  taken  place  during  the  pre-histo- 
ric  and  historic  periods,  in  man  and  domes- 
tic animals.  And  just  that  multiplication 
of  effects  which  we  concluded  must  have 
produced  the  first,  we  see  has  produced 
the  last.  Single  causes,  as  famme,  pres- 
sure of  population,  war,  have  periodically 
led  to  further  dispersions  of  mankind  and 
of  dependent  creatures :  each  such  disper- 
sion initiating  new  modifications,  new 
varieties  of  type.  Whether  all  the  human 
races  be  or  be  not  derived  from  one  stock, 
philological  evidence  makes  it  clear  that 
whole  groups  of  races,  now  easily  distin- 
guishable from  each  other,  were  origin- 
ally one  race — that  the  diffusion  of  one 
race  in  sundry  directions  into  different 
climates  and  conditions  of  existence,  has 
simultaneously  produced  many  modified 
forms  of  it.  Similarly  with  domestic 
animals.  Though  in  some  cases — as  that 
of  dogs — community  of  origin  will  perhaps 
be  disputed,  yet  in  other  cases — as  that  of 
the  sheep  or  the  cattle  of  our  country — 
it  will  not  be  questioned  that  local  differ- 
ences of  climate,  food,  and  treatment, 
have  transformed  one  original  breed  into 
numerous  breeds,  now  become  so  far 
distinct  as  to  produce  unstable,  hybrids. 
Moreover,  through  the  complication 
of  flowing  from  single  causes,  we  here 
find,  what  we  before  inferred,  not  oilly  an  in- 
crease of  general  heterogeneity  but  also  of 
special  heterogeneity.  While  of  the  di- 
vergent divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
human  race,  many  have  undergone  modi- 
fications of  detail  not  constituting  an  ad- 
vance ;  while  in  some  the  type  may  have 
degraded ;  in  others,  it  has  become  decided- 
ly more  heterogeneous.  The  civilized  Eu- 
ropean departs  more  widely  from  the  verte- 
brate archetype  than  does  the  savage. 
Thus,  both  the  law  and  the  cause  of  pro- 
gress, which,  from  lack  of  evidence,  can  be 
but  hypothetically  substantiated  in  respect 
of  the  earlier  forms  of  life  on  our  globe,  can 
be  actually  substantiated  in  respect  of  the 
latest  forms. 

If  the  advance  of  man  toward  greater 
heterojj^eneity  is  traceable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  many  effects  by  one  cause,  still 
more  clearly  may  the  advance  of  society 
toward  greater  heterogeneity  be  similarly 
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explained.  Consider  the  growth  of  an  in- 
dustrial organization.  TVnen,  as  must  oc- 
casionally happen,  some  individual  of  a 
tribe  displays  unusual  aptitude  for  making 
a  particular  article  for  general  use — a  wea- 

Eon,  for  instance — which  was  before  made 
y  each  man  for  himself  there  arises  an  in- 
evitable tendency  toward  the  differentia- 
tion of  that  individual  into  a  maker  of 
such  article.  His  companions — ^warriors 
and  hunters  all  of  them — severally  feel  the 
importance  of  having  the  best  weapons 
that  can  be  made ;  and  are  therefore  cer- 
tain to  offer  strong  inducements  to  the 
skilled  individual  to  make  weapons  for 
them.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  having  not 
only  unusual  faculty,  but  an  unusual  liking 
for  making  such  weapons,  (the  talent  and 
the  desire  for  any  special  occupation  being 
usually  associated,)  is  predisposed  to  iut 
fill  these  commissions  on  the  offer  of  an 
adequate  reward ;  especially  as  his  love 
of  distinction  is  also  gratified.  This  first 
specialization  of  fimction,  once  commenced, 
tends  ever  to  become  more  decided.  On 
the  side  of  the  weapon-maker,  continued 
practice  gives  increased  skill — ^increased 
superiority  to  his  products ;  on  the  side  of 
his  clients,  cessation  of  practice  entails  de- 
creased sloU.  Thus  the  influences  that  de- 
termine this  division  of  labor  grow  strong- 
er in  both  ways ;  and  the  incipient 
heterogeneity  is,  on  the  average  of  cases, 
likely  to  become  permanent  for  that 
generation,  if  no  longer.  Observe  now, 
however,  that  this  process  not  only  dif- 
ferentiates the  social  mass  into  two  parts, 
the  one  monopolizing,  or  almost  monopo- 
lizing, the  performance  of  a  certain  func- 
tion, and  the  other  having  lost  the  habit, 
and  in  some  measure  the  power,  of  per- 
forming that  function ;  but  it  tends  to  ini- 
tiate other  differentiations.  The  advance 
we  have  described  implies  the  introduc- 
tion of  barter — the  maker  of  weapons  has, 
on  each  occasion,  to  be  paid  in  such  other 
articles  as  he  agrees  to  take  in  exchange. 
But  he  will  not  habitually  take  in  exchange 
one  kind  of  article,  but  many  kinds.  He 
does  not  want  mats  only,  or  skins,  or  fish- 
ing gear,  but  he  wants  all  these ;  and  on 
each  occasion  will  bargain  for  the  particu- 
lar articles  he  most  needs.  What  follows  ? 
If  among  the  several  members  of  the 
tribe  there  exist  any  slight  differences  of 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  these  various 
things,  as  there  are  almost  sure  to  do,  the 
weapon-maker  will  take  from  each  one 
the  thmg  which  that  one  excels  in  making ; 


wiU  exchange  for  mats  with'  him  whose 
mats  are  superior,  and  wiU  bargain  for 
fishing-gear  of  whoever  has  the  best  But 
he  who  nas  bartered  away  his  mats  or  his 
fisEing-gear,  must  make  other  mats  or 
fishing-gear  for  himself;  and  in  so  doing 
must,  in  some  degree,  further  develop  his 
aptitude.  Thus  it  necessarily  results  that 
the  small  spedalities  of  faculty  possessed 
by  various  members  of  the  tribe  will  tend 
to  become  more  decided.  If  such  trans- 
actions are  fix)m  time  to  time  repeated, 
the  increased  specializations  may  become 
appreciable.  And  whether  or  not  there 
ensues  a  distinct  differentiation  of  one  or 
more  other  individuals  into  makers  of  par- 
ticular articles,  it  is  clear  that  incipient 
differentiations  take  place  throughout  the 
tribe:  the  one  original  cause  produces 
not  only  the  first  dusu  effect,  but  a  number 
of  secondary  dual  effects  analogous  in 
kind,  but  minor  in  degree,  l^is  process, 
of  which  traces  may  be  seen  among  groups 
of  schoolboys,  can  not  well  produce  any 
permanent  effects  in  an  unsettled  tribe ; 
out  where  there  grows  up  a  fixed  and 
multiplying  community,  these  differentia- 
tions become  established,  and  increase 
with  each  generation.  A  larger  popula- 
tion, involving  a  greater  demand  for  every 
commodity,  intensifies  the  functional  ac- 
tivity of  each  specialized  person  or  class ; 
and  this  renders  the  specialization  more 
definite  where  it  already  exists,  and  es- 
tablishes it  where  it  is  but  incipient.  By 
increasing  the  pressure  on  the  means  of 
subsistence,  a  larger  population  again  aug- 
ments these  results ;  seeing  that  each  per- 
son is  forced  more  and  more  to  coimne 
himself  to  that  which  he  can  do  best,  and 
by  which  he  can  gain  most.  This  indus- 
trial progress,  &cilitating  future  prodno- 
tion,  opens  the  way  for  a  further  growth 
of  population,  which  re&cts  as  befere :  in 
all  which  the  multiplication  of  effects  is 
manifest.  Presently,  under  these  same 
stimuli,  new  occupations  arise.  Compet- 
ing workers,  ever  aiming  to  produce  im- 
proved articles,  occasionally  cuscover  bet- 
ter processes  or  raw  materials.  In  wea- 
pons and  cutting  tools,  the  substitution  of 
oronze  for  stone  entails  it  upon  him  who 
first  makes  it  a  great  increase  of  demand — 
so  great  an  increase  that  hejpresently  finds 
all  his  time  occupied  in  manng  bronze  for 
the  articles  ho  sells,  and  is  obliged  to  depute 
the  fashioning  of  these  articles  to  others: 
and,  eventually,  the  making  of  bronze, 
thus  gradually  differentiated  firom  a  pre* 
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existing  occnpation,  becomes  an  occupa- 
tion by  itsel£  But  now  mark  the  rami- 
fied changes  which  follow  this  change. 
Bronze  soon  replaces  stone,  not  only  in 
the  particular  articles  in  which  it  w^  first 
used,  but  in  many  others — in  artns,  tools, 
and  utensils  of  various  kinds ;  and  so  af- 
fects the  manufacture  of  these  thin^. 
Further,  it  affects  the  processes  which 
these  uten^s  subserve,  and  the  resulting 
products  —  modifies  buildings,  carvings, 
dress,  personal  decorations.  Yet,  agam, 
it  initiates  sundry  manufactures,  which 
were  before  impossible,  from  lack  of  a 
material  fit  for  the  requisite  tools.  And 
all  the  alterations  react  on  the  people — 
increase  their  manipulative  skUl,  their  in- 
telligence, their  comfort  —  refine  their 
habits  and  tastes.  Thus  the  evolution  of 
a  homogeneous  society  into  a  heterogene- 
ous one  is  very  clearly  consequent  on  the 
general  principle,  that  many  effects  are 
produced  by  one  cause. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  out 
this  process  in  its  higher  complications ; 
else  might  we  shew  how  the  localization 
of  special  industries  in  special  parts  of  a 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  minute  subdivi- 
sion of  Labor  in  the  production  of  each 
commodity,  are  similarly  determined. 
Or,  turning  to  a  somewhat  different  or- 
der of  illustrations,  we  might  dwell  on  the 
multudinous  changes  —  material,  intel- 
lectual, moral  —  caused  by  printing ;  or 
the  further  extensive  series  of  changes 
wrought  by  gunpowder.  But  leaving  the 
intermediate  phases  of  social  development, 
let  us  take  a  few  illustrations  from  its 
most  recent  and  its  passing  phases.  To 
trace  out  the  effects  of  steam-power  in  its 
manifold  applications  to  mimng,  naviga- 
tion, and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  would 
caiTy  us  into  unmanageable  detail.  Let 
us  confine  ourselves  to  the  latest  embodi- 
ment of  steam-power — ^the  locomotive  en- 
gine. This,  as  the  proximate  cause  of  our 
railway  system,  has  changed  the  face  of 
the  country,  the  course  of  trade,  and  the 
habits  of  the  people.  Consider,  first,  the 
complicated  sets  of  changes  that  j)recede 
the  making  of  every  railway — ^their  provi- 
sional arrangements,  the  meetings,  tne  re- 
gistration, the  tri^l  section,  the  parliament- 
ary survey,  the  lithographed  plans,  the 
books  of  reference,  the  local  deposits  and 
notices,  the  application  to  Parliament,  the 
passing  Stanoine-Orders  Committee,  the 
first,  second,  and  third  readings :  each  of 
which  brief  heads  indicates  a  multiplicity 


of  transactions,  and  the  development  of 
sundry  occupations — ^as  those  of  engineers, 
surveyors,  lithographers,  parliamentary 
agents,  share-brokers ;  and  the  creation  of 
sundry  others — as  those  of  traflSc-takers, 
reference-takers.  Consider,  next,  the  yet 
more  marked  changes  implied  in  railway 
construction  —  the  cuttings,  embankings, 
tunnclings,  diversions  of  roads;  the 
building  of  bridges  and  stations;  the  lay- 
ing down  of  baSast,  sleepers,  and  rails ; 
the  making  of  engines,  tenders,  carriages, 
and  wagons:  vmich  processes,  acting 
upon  numerous  trades,  increase  the  im- 
portation of  timber,  the  quarrying  of 
stone,  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  mining 
of  coal,  the  burning  of  bricks ;  institute  a 
variety  of  special  manu&ctures  weekly  ad- 
vertised in  the  Railway  Times;  and, 
finally,  open  the  way  to  sundry  new  occu- 
pations, as  those  of  drivers,  stokers,  clean- 
ers, plate-layers,  etc.,  etc.  And  then  con- 
sider the  changes,  more  numerous  and  in- 
volved still,  which  railways  in  action 
produce  upon  the  community  at  large.  • 
The  organization  of  every  business  is  more 
or  less  modified :  fiicility  of  communica- 
tion makes  it  better  to  do  directly  what 
was  before  done  by  proxy;  agencies 
are  established  where  previously  they 
would  not  have  paid ;  goods  are  obtained 
from  distant  wholesale  houses  instead  of 
near  retail  ones;  and  commodities  are 
used  which  distance  previously  rendered 
inaccessible.  Again,  the  rapidity  and 
small  cost  of  carriage  tend  to  specialize 
more  than  ever  the  mdustries  of  different 
districts — to  confine  each  manufacture  to 
the.  parts  in  which,  from  local  advantages, 
it  can  be  best  carried  on.  Further,  the 
diminished  carriage  facilitating  distribu- 
tion, equalizes  prices,  and  also,  on  the 
average,  lowers  prices:  thus  bringing 
sundry  articles  witnin  the  means  of  those 
before  unable  to  buy  them,  and  so  in- 
creasing their  comforts  and  improving 
their  habits.  At  the  same  time  the  prac- 
tice of  traveling  is  immensely  extended. 
Classes  who  never  before  thought  of  it 
take  annual  trips  to  the  sea,  visit  their 
distant  relations,  make  tours ;  and  so  we 
are  benefited  in  body,  feelings,  and  intel- 
lect. Moreover,  the  more  prompt  trans- 
mission of  letters  and  of  news  produces 
frirther  changes — ^makes  the  pulse  of  the 
nation  faster.  Yet  more,  there  arises  an 
extensive  dissemination  of  cheap  litera- 
ture through  railway  book-stalls,  and  of 
advertisements  in  railway  carriages :  both 
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of  them  aiding  ulterior  progress.  And  all 
the  innumerable  changes  here  briefly  indi- 
cated are  consequent  on  the  invention  of 
the  locomotive  engine.  The  social  or- 
ganism has  been  rendered  more  heteroge- 
neous in  virtue  of  the  various  new  occu- 
pations introduced,  and  the  many  old 
ones  further  specialized ;  prices  in  every 
place  have  been  altered  ;  each  trader  has, 
more  or  less,  modified  his  way  of  doing 
business;  and  almost  every  member  of 
the  community  has  been  affected  in  his 
actions,  thoughts,  emotions. 

Illustrations  to  the  same  eflect  might  be 
indefinitely  accumulated.  That  every  in- 
fluence brought  to  bear  upon  society 
works  multiplied  eflects;  and  that  in- 
crease of  heterogeneity  is  a  consequence 
of  this  multiplication  of  effects ;  may  be 
seen  in  the  history  of  every  trade,  every 
custom,  every  belief.  But  it  is  needless 
to  give  any  additional  evidence  of  this. 
The  only  further  fact  demanding  notice, 
is,  that  we  here  see  still  more  clearly  than 
'ever,  the  truth  before  pointed  out,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  area  on  which  any 
force  expends  itself  becomes  heterogene- 
ous, the  results  are  in  a  still  higher  degree 
multiplied  in  number  and  kind.  While 
among  the  primitive  tribes  to  whom  it 
was  first  known,  caoutchouc  initiated  but 
few  changes,  among  ourselves  the  changes 
have  been  so  many  and  varied  that  the 
history  of  them  occupies  a  volume.*  Upon 
the  small,  homogeneous  community  in- 
habiting one  of  the  Hebrides,  the  electric 
telegraph  would  produce,  were  it  used, 
scarcely  any  results ;  but  in  En^jland  the 
result  it  produces  are  multitudinous. 
The  comparatively  simple  organization 
under  which  our  ancestors  lived  five  cen- 
turies ago  could  have  undergone  but  few 
modifications  from  an  event  like  the  recent 
one  at  Canton ;  but  now,  the  legislative 
decision  respecting  it  sets  up  many  hun- 
dred of  complex  modifications,  each  of 
which  will  be  the  parent  of  numerous  fu- 
ture ones. 

Space  permitting,  we  could  willingly 
have  pursued  the  argument  in  relation  to 
all  the  subtler  results  of  civilization.  As 
before,  we  showed  that  the  law  of  progress 
to  which  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds 
conform,  is  also  conformed  to  bv  language, 
sculpture,  music,  etc. ;  so  might  we  here 


♦  "Personal  Narrative  of  the  Origin  of  tbe  Caout- 
chouc, or  India-Rubber  Manufacture  in  England.*' 
By  Thomas  Hancock. 


show  that  the  cause  which  we  have  hith- 
erto found  to  determine  progress  holds  in 
these  cases  also.  We  could  demonstrate 
in  detail  how,  in  science,  an  advance  in 
one  division  presently  advances  other  di- 
visions—  how  astronomy  has  been  im- 
mensely developed  through  discoveries  in 
optics,  whilst  other  optical  discoveries 
have  initiated  microscopic  anatomy,  and 
greatly  aided  the  growth  of  physiology — 
how  chemistry  has  simultaneously  opened 
the  way  to  advance  in  our  knowledge  of 
electricity,  magnetism,  biology,  geology-^ 
how  electricity  has  reacted  on  chemistry 
and  magnetism,  developed  our  views  of 
light  and  heat,  and  disclosed  sundry 
laws  of  nervous  action.  In  literature, 
the  same  truth  might  be  exhibted  in 
the  manifold  effects  resulting  from  the 
primitive  mystery-play,  not  omy  as  origin- 
ating the  modem  arama,  but  as  affecting 
through  it  other  kinds  of  poetry  and  fic- 
tion ;  or  in  the  continually  multiplied 
forms  of  periodical  literature  that  nave 
descended  from  the  first  newspaper,  and 
which  have  severally  acted  and  re&cted  on 
other  forms  of  literature  and  on  each 
other.  The  influence  which  a  new  school 
of  painting — ^as  that  of  the  pre-Raffaelites 
— exercises  upon  other  schools ;  the  hints 
which  all  kinds  of  pictorial  art  are  deriv- 
ing from  photography ;  the  complex  re- 
sults of  new  critical  doctrines,  as  those  of 
Mr.  Ruskin,  might  severally  be  dwelt 
upon  as  disj^aying  the  like  multiplication 
of  effects.  jBut  it  would  needlessly  tax 
the  reader's  patience  to  pursue,  in  their 
many  ramifications,  these  various  changes; 
here  become  so  involved  and  subtle  as  to 
be  followed  out  with  some  difficulty. 

Without  further  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence, we  venture  to  think  our  case  is 
made  out.  The  many  imperfeotions  of 
statement  which  brevity  has  neceasitated, 
do  not,  we  believe,  militate  against  the 
truth  of  the  propositions  enunciated.  The 
qualifications  here  and  there  demanded 
would  not,  if  made,  affect  the  inferences. 
Though  in  one  instance,  in  which  sufficient 
evidence  is  not  attainable,  we  have  been 
unable  to  show  that  the  law  of  progress 
applies ;  yet  there  is  high  probability  that 
the  same  generalization  holds  which  holds 
throughout  the  rest  of  creation.  Though, 
in  tracing  the  ^nesis  of  progress,  we  have 
frecjuently  spoken  of  very  complex  causes 
as  if  they  were  simple  ones,  it  still  re- 
mains true  that  such  causes  are  &r  less 
complex  than  their  results.    Detailed  eri- 
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ticisms  can  not  affect  our  main  position. 
Endless  facts  go  to  show  that  every  kind 
of  progress  is  from  the  homogeneous  to 
the  heterogeneous ;  and  that  it  is  so  be- 
cause each  change  is  followed  by  many 
changes.  And  it  is  significant  that 
where  the  facts  are  most  accessible  and 
abundant,  there  are  these  truths  most  ma- 
nifest. 

However,  to  avoid  committing  our- 
selves to  more  than  is  yet  proved,  we 
must  be  content  with  saying  that  such  are 
the  law  and  the  cause  of  all  progress  that 
is  known  to  us.  Should  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis ever  be  established,  then  it  will 
become  manifest  that  the  universe  at 
large,  like  every  organism,  was  once  ho- 
mogeneous ;  that  as  a  whole,  and  in  every 
detail,  it  has  unceasingly  progressed 
toward  greater  heterogeneity ;  and  that 
its  heterogeneity  is  still  increasing.  It 
will  be  seen  that  as  in  each  phenomenon 
of  to-day,  so  from  the  beginning,  the  de- 
composition of  every  expended  force  into 
several  forces  has  been  perpetually  pro- 
ducing a  higher  complication;  that  the 
increase  of  heterogeneity  so  brought 
about  is  still  going  on,  and  must  continue 
to  go  on ;  and  that  thus  progress  is  not 
an  accident,  not  a  thing  within  human 
control,  but  a  beneficent  necessity. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  on  the  on- 
tological  bearings  of  our  argument.  Pro- 
bably not  a  few  will  conclude  that  here  is 
an  attempted  solution  of  the  great  ques- 
tions with  which  philosophy  m  all  ages 
has  perplexed  itself.  Let  none  thus  de- 
ceive themselves.  Only^  such  as  know  not 
the  scope  and  the  limits  of  science  can 
fitll  into  so  grave  an  error.  After  all  that 
has  been  said,  the  ultimate  mystery  of 
things  remains  just  as  it  was.  The  explsr 
nation  of  that  which  is  explicable  does 
but  bring  out  into  greater  clearness  the 
inexplicableness  of  that  which  remains  be- 
hind. However  we  may  succeed  in  re- 
ducing the  equation  to  its  lowest  terms,  We 
are  not  thereby  enabled  to  determine  the 
unknown  quantity:  on  the  contrary,  it 
only  becomes  more  manifest  that  the  un- 
known quantity  can  never  be  found.  We 
feel  ever  more  and  more  certain  that  fear- 
less inquiry  tends  continually  to  give  a 
firmer  basis  to  all  true  religion.  The 
timid  sectarian,  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  obliged  to  abandon  one  by 
one  the  superstitions  of  his  ancestors,  and 
daily  finding  sundry  of  bis  cherished  be- 


liefi  more  and  more  shaken,  secretly  fears 
that  all  things  may  some  day  be  explain- 
ed ;  and  has  a  corresponding  dread  of 
science :  thus  evincing  the  profoundest  of 
all  infidelity  —  the  fear  lest  the  truth  be 
bad.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sincere  man 
of  science,  content  fearlessly  to  follow 
wherever  the  evidence  leads  him,  becomes 
by  each  new  inquiry  more  convinced  that 
the  universe  is  an  insoluble  problem. 
Alike  in  the  external  and  the  internal 
worlds,  he  sees  himself  in  the  midst  of 
perpetual  changes,  of  which  he  can  dis- 
cover neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 
If,  tracing  back  the  genesis  of  things,  he 
allows  himself  to  entertain  the  still  un- 
proved hypothesis  that  all  matter  once  ex- 
isted in  a  diffused  form,  he  finds  it  utter- 
ly impossible  to  conceive  how  this  came  to 
be  so ;  and  equally,  if  he  speculates  on  the 
ftiture,  he  can  assign  no  limit  to  the  grand 
succession  of  phenomena  ever  evolving 
themselves  before  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  looks  inward,  he  perceives  that 
both  terminations  of  the  thread  of  con- 
sciousness are  beyond  his  grasp :  he  can 
not  remember  wnen  or  how  conscious- 
ness commenced,  and  he  can  not  examme 
the  consciousness  that  at  any  moment 
exists;  for  only  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness that  is  already  past  can  become  the 
object  of  thought,  and  never  one  which  is 
passing.  When,  again,  he  turns  from  the 
succession  of  phenomena,  external  or  in- 
ternal, to  their  essential  nature,  he  is 
equally  at  fault.  Though  he  may  succeed 
in  resolving  all  properties  of  objects  into 
manifestations  of  force,  he  is  not  thereby 
enabled  to  realize  what  force  is;  but  finds, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  more  he  thinks 
about  it  the  more  he  is  baffled.  Similar- 
ly, though  analysis  of  mental  actions  may 
finally  bring  him  down  to  sensations  as  the 
original  materials  out  of  which  all  thought 
is  woven,  he  is  none  the  forwarder ;  for  he 
can  not  in  the  least  comprehend  sensation 
—can  not  even  conceive  how  sensation  is 
possible.  Inward  and  outward  things  he 
thus  discovers  to  be  alike  inscrutable  in 
their  ultimate  genesis  and  nature.  He 
sees  that  the  materialist  and  spiritualist 
controversy  is  a  mere  war  of  words ;  the 
disputants  being  equally  absurd — each  be- 
lieving he  understands  that  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  human  being  to  under- 
stand. In  all  directions  his  investigations 
eventually  bring  him  face  to  face  with  the 
unknowable;  and  he  ever  more  clearly 
perceives  it  to  be  the  imknowable.    He 
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learns  at  once  the  greatness  and  the  little- 
ness of  human  intellect — ^its  power  in  deal- 
ing with  all  that  comes  within  the  range 
of  experience ;  its  importance  in  dealing 
with  all  that  transcends  experience.  He 
feels,  with  a  vividness  which  no  others 


can,  the  utter  incomprehensibleness  of  the 
simplest  fact,  considered  in  itself.  He 
alone  truly  sees  that  absolute  knowledge 
is  impossible.  He  alone  knows  that  under 
all  things  there  lies  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery. 


■*-* 


From  the  Dnblin  UniTersity  Magazine. 


WHEWELL'S  HISTORY  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  IN  ENGLAND.' 


Wb  have  heard  of  a  voung  officer  in 
country-quarters,  who,  feeling  his  time 
hang  heavy  upon  his  hands,  took  down 
Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  or  Sermons  to 
read.  Having  devoted  to  his  task  the 
time  between  a  late  dinner  and  tea,  our 
philosopher  flung  down  the  volume  with 
disgust,  observing  that  it  was  "dow," 
and  that  he  did  not  think  that  there  was 
much  in  it  after  all.  The  heading  of  this 
article  may  induce  our  fairer  or  younger 
readers  to  class  us  with  that  hopeful  young 
gentleman.  We  are  quietly  inviting  the 
myriad  admirers  of  our  Maga  to  discuss 
the  moralists  of  England,  in  the  witching 
and  dreamy  post-prandial  hour,  when  a 
periodical  is  so  often  taken  up.  We  are 
pitching  a  ton  of  lead  upon  the  elastic 
lightness  of  Mr.  Lever,  upon  the  exquisite 
pathos  and  subtle  satire  of  Mr.  Jerrold. 
Dr.  Whewell's  writing  is  hardly  so  enter- 
taining as  the  "  Fortunes  of  Glencore," 
or  so  full  of  brilliant  contrast  as  "  Some- 
body and  Nobody." 

We  can  assure  our  readers,  however, 
that  we  shall  tr^at  of  moral  philosophy 
rather  under  the  form  of  literature  than 
of  philosophy.    And  here  we  shall  con- 

*  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  England.  By  William  Whewell,  D.D.,  Master 
of  Triolty  College,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  London :  John 
W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand ;  Cambridge :  John 
Deighton.    1852. 


fine  ourselves  within  very  narrow  limits. 
We  had,  perhaps,  proposed  to  ourselves 
to  follow  our  author  through  the  succes- 
sive eras  of  English  mora£ty.  But  we 
soon  felt  the  hopelessness  of  attempting 
an  outline  which  to  the  initiated  would 
appear  contemptibly  meagre ;  to  the  unini- 
tiated, hopelessly  obscure.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  therefore,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  a  species  of  literary  re- 
view of  three  eminent  writers  on  morality 
who  flourished  in  the  17th  centniy,  their 
principal  writings  ranging  between  the 
years  1625  and  1651.  These  writers  are 
Hugo  Grotius,  (whose  great  influence  upon 
English  theology  and  morality  entitles 
him  to  a  place  in  a  review  of  English 
moral  philosophy,)  Robert  Sanderson, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Thomas  HobbeSi 
the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury.  We  se- 
lect these  three,  because  in  uieir  works 
we  find  the  seminal  principles  of  those 
moral  speculations  which  blossomed  out 
so  richly  in  Shaftesbury,  Hnteheson,  and 
Butler,  in  Locke  and  Paley — ^the  wool 
which  was  spun  out  into  varymg  textures, 
according  to  the  fancy  or  necessity  of  suc- 
cessive generations.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  prove  that  these  abstract  speculations 
have  not  been,  and  are  not  likely  to  be, 
without  the  most  important  practical 
effect  upon  our  position  as  members  of  a 
civilized  community,  and  even  of  a  Christ- 
ian Church.    But  we  owe  Dr.  Whewell 
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the  courtesy  of  a  special  notice  at  the 
outset. 

I.  The  name  of  Whewell  must  ever  be 
mentioned  with  respect  and  gratitude  in 
any  history  of  moral  philosophy  that  may 
hereafter  be  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. To  him  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge owes  her  Moral  Science  Tripos. 
In  the  multifarious  range  of  his  author- 
ship—including theology,  the  higher  mar 
thematics,  mechanics,  architecture,  the 
theory  of  education,  and,  it  is  whispered, 
conundrums,  charades,  elegant  original 
and  translated  verses,  and  essays  upon 
Chinese  music! ^ve  included  one  of  the 
most  complete  systems  of  morality  and 
polity  in  any  language ;  a  volume  of  lec- 
tures on  Systematic  Moralitv ;  two  selec- 
tions from  Bishop  Butler's  Sermons,  with 
prefaces ;  an  edition  of  Mackintosh ;  of 
Sanderson, -De  Ohligatione  ConscienticB  ; 
and,  finally,  one  of  Urotius,  De  Jure  Belli 
et  Pads,  It  is  no  light  achievement^  no 
inconsiderable  service,  to  have  superseded 
the  low  morality  of  Paley  for  one  of  a 
finer  texture.  Shall  we  be  considered  un- 
grateful for  these  eminent  services  if  we 
say  that  they  are  not  without  some  inter- 
mixture of  alloy  ? 

Dr.  Whewell's  style  is  rather  disagree- 
ably egotistical  and  dogmatic.  He  writes 
as  he  might  be  supposed  to  lecture 
some  over-musical  undergraduate,  whose 
French-horn  or  flute  should  too  rudely 
disturb  the  learned  echoes  of  Trinity,  and 
to  whom  he  should  declaim,  ore  rotundOy 
how,  "  if  the  college  were  to  continue  as 
as  a  college,  and  rules  as  rules,"  he  must 
in&llibly  be  rusticated.  It  is  very  provok- 
ing to  be  told  so  often  that  he  has  arrived 
at  conclusions  more  satisfactory  than  those 
of  preceding  moralists.  Our  eminent 
author  is  something  wanting  in  imaginar 
tion ;  and  when  his  style  swells  into  the 
rhetorical  grandeur,  we  can  fisincy  the 
sneer  which  plays  upon  the  lips  of  the 
fiwtidious  Greek.  We  have,  in  one  pas- 
sage of  the  work  now  under  review,  a 
comparison  between '^ the Lockeian  theory, 
rushmg  on  before  the  prosperous  wind, 
with  expanded  sails  and  flying  colors,  and 
the  system  of  Cud  worth,  ill-suited  for  such 
a  rivalry."  Then  follows  much  about  the 
"  surrounding  flo^d,  ever  ready  to  whelm 
such  adventurers  in  its  unfathomable 
depths,"  and  "the  intellectual  globe," 
and  "  navigators  rejoicing  together  in  the 
bright  sunshine  of  the  unknown  Islands  of 
the  Blest,  which  they  sought  so  long  in 


mist  and  twilight,  ever  mistaking  each 
other,  and  missing  of  (?)  their  aims." 
The  whole  passage  is  aoout  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  "  King  Cambyses'  vein" 
which  we  remember.  This  want  of  ima- 
gination has  led  the  Professor  into  one 
curious  and  enormous  mistake.  In  the 
"  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue," 
Butler  says  of  conscience,  "  whether  it  be 
considered  as  a  sentiment  of  the  under- 
standing, or  a  perception  of  the  heart." 
Surely  the  meaning  is  obvious.  The 
Bishop  alludes  to  the  mingled  phenomena 
of  conscience,  partly  intellectual,  partly 
moral : 

"bred 
In  the  heart  and  in  the  head." 

• 

Exactly  parallel  is  the  psychology  of 
Scripture :  "  the  thoughts  of  many  hlarts^^ 
the  eyes  of  your  understanding,"  (literally, 
"  the  eyes  of  your  hearty^"*)  are  just  f'  the 
sentiment  of  the  understanding,  the  per- 
ception of  the  heart."  But  Dr.  Whewell 
cannot  understand  this,  and  takes  credit 
to  himself  for  altering  a  long-standing 
misprint ;  and  so  it  appears  in  his  edition 
of  the  "  Sermons,"  in  this  flat,  not  to  say 
unmeaning  shape,  "a  sentiment  of  the 
heart,  or  a  perception  of  the  understand- 
ing." 

There  is  a  graver  feult,  as  we  conceive, 
about  Dr.  Whewell's  morality.  It  is  too 
systematic.  It  exhibits  the  geometric 
spirit  rather  than  the  "  esprit  de  finessed 
This  is  the  fault  of  your  matter-of-fact 
Englishman,  when  he  becomes  a  theologian 
or  a  moralist.  We  can  not,  indeed,  agree 
with  Tholuck,  when  he  says  that  Bishop 
Butler  speaks  of  the  moral  government  of 
the  universe  as  he  would  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  London  police-court.  But  the 
learned  and  excellent  Waterland  describes 
and  classifies  the  secrets  of  sacramental 
grace  as  one  would  label  the  drawers  of  a 
cabinet.  The  road  to  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, in  some  of  our  standard  divines,  is 
not  a  wonderful  path,  irradiated  with 
supernatural  light,  and  with  shadows  of 
mystery  chequering  its  fullest  sunshine, 
but  a  straight  macadamized  highway. 
They  forget  that  to  comprehend  the  coun- 
sels of  the  Eternal,  the  finite  mind  must 
be  expended  into  infinity,  or  the  Infinite 
be  contracted  to  the  finite.  So  in  pro- 
phecy. Your  Englishman  insists  on  a 
map  of  the  new  heavens,  a  plan  of  the 
new  earth,  a  Pinnock's  Catecnism  of  the 
Apocalyptic  Dates,  a  Chart  of  the  River  of 
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the  Life,  a  Bradshaw  of  the  celestial  king- 
dom. He  must  be  satisfied  how  they 
who  have,  "  every  one  of  them,  harps  and 
golden  vials  full  of  odors,"  can  manage 
to  strike  the  instruments  while  they  hold 
the  vials ;  forgetting  that  he  is  in  a  region 
where  nothing  is  sharp  or  defined,  but  all 
floating  in  a  sunlit  mist.  So  in  morality. 
He  must  have  just  so  many  virtues  and 
duties,  so  many  rights  and  obligations, 
and  no  more.  And  he  is  as  impatient  of 
any  less  definite  numerical  arrangement 
as  if  you  suggested  to  him  that  he  should 
start  on  a  journey  with  an  ill-packed  car- 
pet-bag, or  pursue  his  weary  path  through 
life  with  confused  or  inadequate  concep- 
tion of  the  number  of  his  smrts.  Yet  it 
leema  to  us  that  moral  systems  are  suspi- 
rnoiu  just  in  proportion  as  they  "  gender 
acquiescence"  in  the  vulgar,  by  their  "  as- 
sumption of  universal  knowledge."  Every 
moral  system  should  leave  a  chair  vacant 
for  the  unknown,  a  margin  on  the  page 
for  the  unclassified.  When  the  astrono- 
mer surveys  the  heavens  through  his  glass, 
he  requires  a  line  to  divide  the  enormous 
map  which  is  expanded  before  him.  None 
suits  his  purpose  so  well  as  a  single  thread 
of  the  spider's  web.  And  this  slight  line, 
with  the  light  of  a  lamp  thrown  upon  it, 
looks  like  a  great  golden  band  sundering 
the  heavens  into  compartments.  Such  a 
spider's  web  is  the  moralist's  system,  or 
point  of  view — ^most  valuable  and  indis- 
pensable for  his  survey ;  but  he  must  not 
mistake  it  for  an  integral  part  of  the  won- 
•  derful  worlds  upon  which  he  is  gazing. 
Surely  Dr.  Whe well's  pentagonal  morali- 
ty— his  five  elements  of  our  nature,  five 
classes  of  rights,  five  virtues,  five  branches 
of  the  general  trunk  of  morality,  and  we 
know  not  what  other  fives — postulates  its 
own  failure.  It  is  a  sort  of  Philistine 
superstition,  reproducing  the  five  golden 
emerods,  the  five  golden  mice,  the  five 
lords,  the  five  cities. 

II.  We  now  proceed  with  our  literary 
review  of  those  three  writers  whom  we 
specified  at  the  outset. 

Dr.  Whewell  well  points  out  that  the 
causistry  of  the  Roman  Church  was  the 
precursor  of  moral  philosophy.  Causistry, 
according  to  him,  is  the  doctrine  of  cases 
of  conscience — that  is,  cases  in  which  an 
apparent  conflict  of  duties  renders  it  ne- 
cessary to  eliminate  all  but  purely  moral 
elements  from  the  matter  in  question. 
Causistry  was  based  upon  authority,  and 
dealt  in  a  multiplicity  of  details.    It  is  the 


nature  of  every  such  system  to  split  into 
a  thousand  subtle  questionings.    Thus,  in 
the  Mussulman  code,  no  less  than  75,000 
traditional  precepts  have  been  promul- 
gated.   Under  the  title  of  Dharmashastra, 
the  Hindoos  place   all  their  authorized 
works  on  law  and  jurisprudence,  personal, 
domestic,  and  public,  civil  and  sacred. 
Every  act  of  human  life  connected  with 
every  individual  man,  and  every  relation 
of  society,  they  profess  to  regulate  by 
divine  institution.      The  Dharmashastra 
of  Christendom  was  subverted  by  the  Re- 
formation.   Moral  theology  was  the  tran- 
sition state  between  causistry  and  moral 
pbilosophv.    It  still  remains  on  the  dusty 
shelves  of  our  libraries.    We  can  see  it, 
^  quaint  and  subtle  as  it  is,  in  the  stiff  sym- 
metric outlines,  in  the  interminable  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  of  some  of  the  elder 
Reformed  divines.    It  took  the  pulpit  in 
rufl*  and  gown,  and  shook  the  sand-glass  in 
the  &ce  of  the  wearied  auditory.     When 
it  had  graduated  in  (reneva,  it  loved  to 
expatiate  on  those  tremendous  themes — 
the  will  and  the  power  of  God ;  and 
when  the  heart  of  man  sank  (quailing  be- 
fore the  conclusions  of  his  intellect,  it 
took  refuge  in  a  cloud  of  words,  through 
which  it  still  flattered  itself  that  it  saw  a 
benevolent  Deity.      It  taught  that  the 
predetermined  vessel  of  wrath  stood  forth 
m  a  twofold  capacity.    He  was  a  creature 
of  God  in  whom  there  was  some  remnant 
of  the  divine  image ;  he  was  also  a  sinner. 
God  hates  sinful  creatures  so  &r  as  they 
are  sinful,  and  loves  them  so  &r  as  they 
are  creatures.     This  hatred  answers  to 
volition^  this  love  to  vdleity  in  man ;  and 
the  latter  is  nothing  else  than  the  natural 
afiection  of  God  to  His  natural  oreatures, 
even  to  those  who  shall  be  lost,  by  which 
He  would  wish  that  they  should  not  perish, 
if  it  might  be  so  in  consistence  with  His 
justice ;  and  of  this  naturalaffection  Scrip 
ture  speaks,  when  it  says  that  Grod  will 
have  all  men  to  be  saved.    The  logic  of 
love  and  of  our  moral  nature  soon  rends 
these  cobwebs  of  the  schools ;  to  say  that 
this  velleity  or  natural  affection  is  weaker 
than  this  volition^  is  simply  to  say  that 
God's  hate  is  stronger  than  His  love.    It 
is  but  just  to  say  that  while  these  distinc- 
tions between  the  Diviq^  vetkity  and  the 
Divine    volition   are    utterly   forgotten, 
moral  theology  is  the  quarry  from  which 
are  hewn  some  of  the  stones  whidi,  when 
shaped  and  polished,  look  best  in  our 
modem  sennons.    Causistry,  after  leaying 
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the  Romish  confessional  and  the  Protest- 
ant pulpit,  brought  out  into  the  light  of 
general  principles  and  transfigured  mto  a 
philosophy,  becomes  mopal  science. 

The  JProlegomena  to  the  great  work  of 
Grotius,  De  Jure  BeUi  et  Pacts,  contains, 
says  Mackintosh,  the  most  clear  and  au- 
thentic statement  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  morals  in  Christendom,  after  the 
close  of  the  schools,  and  before  the  writ- 
mgs  of  Hobbes  had  given  rise  to  those 
ethical  controversies  which  more  peculiarly 
belong  to  modern  times.'*  His  philoso- 
phy is  based  on  our  social  nature.  In 
Sanderson,  (who  is  utterly  overlooked  by 
Mackintosh  and  Stewart,)  we  have  the 
theory  of  conscience,  not  indeed  laid  out 
in  the  shape  which  the  advance  of  moral 
and  psychological  science  afterward  re- 
quired. In  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  we 
have  the  first  circles  made  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters  of  morality,  which  have  kept 
widening  on  ever  since  ;  we  have  also  the 
method  which  has  since  been  impressed 
upon  these  studies.  In  Grotius  and  San- 
derson, we  have  the  echoes  of  the  past ; 
in  Hobbes,  the  voices  of  the  ftiture.  In 
the  study  of  these  writers,  we  have  ob- 
tained the  key  to  the  history  of  moral 
philosophy  in  England. 

The  Dedication  of  the  great  work  of 
Grotius  to  Louis  XHI.  is  a  specimen  of 
the  most  splendid  flattery.  He  hands  the 
monarch  a  bumper  of  the  heady  cham- 
pa^e,  in  the  deucate  glass  of  his  fine  La- 
tinity.  At  last  he  ventures  to  say  of 
France:  "When  heaven  shall  have  pro- 
moted your  majesty  to  that  kingdom 
which  alone  is  better  than  your  own." 
This  is  but  a  little  behind  the  frightftd  au- 
dacity of  Lacardaire,  who,  at  a  conference 
in  Notre  Dame,  ventured  to  predict  that 
redeemed  Frenchmen  would  be  of  the 
highest  rank  of  the  redeemed,  and  per- 
haps distinguished  by  some  peculiar  re- 
cognizance. Of  a  truth,  kings  of  those 
days  enjoyed  that  which  Sir  Epicure  Mam- 
mon anticipated  in  the  possession  of  the 
philosopher's  stone : 

"  My  flatterers 
Shall  be  the  pure  and  gravest  of  divines 
That  I  can  get  for  money." 

The  ends  of  the  Prolegomena  are  first, 
to  prove  that  jus  exists ;  secondly,  that  it 
exists  in  war.  Under  the  fest  head,  in 
order  to  give  definiteness  and  personality 
to  the  objections  against  the  existence  of 


jus,  Grotius  introduces  Cameades.  This 
philosopher — ^the  third  founder  of  the  new 
academy — ^was  sent  from  Athens  to  Rome, 
and  disputed  of  justice  before  Galba,  and 
Cato  the  censor,  arguing  for  it  one  day, 
against  it  the  next.  His  arguments 
against  it  were :  "  that  the  powerftd  have 
contrived  it  for  their  own  advantage ; 
that  law  and  morality  are  various  in  various 
places,  that  men,  like  all  other  animals,  are 
borne  by  a  resistless  impulse  to  their  own 
utilities  alone ;  that,  therefore,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  justice,  or  that,  if  there  be,  it 
is  but  a  specious  name  for  folly."  Thus 
a  dreary  and  hideous  divorce  is  made  be- 
tween wisdom  and  goodness,  whereas  wis- 
dom is  goodness  with  a  thoughtful  tee, 
and  goodness  is  but  regenerated  wMMb 
Upon  the  arguments  of  Grotivi'  w% 
need  not  dwell  at  length.  But  theraJs 
one  portion  of  his  answer  which  the  moral 
student  should  careftdly  note.  Simple 
and  common-place  as  it  may  sound,  it  had 
never  before  been  so  precisely  stated ;  or, 
at  least,  never  before  been  so  lucidly 
developed  into  its  eonse<][uences.  Man  is 
an  animal,  different  in  kmd  from  others. 
He  has  social  afTections,  an  appetite  for 
society,  ordered  and  intellectual,  with  his 
fellow  men.  He  has  speech,  a  peculiar 
social  instrument.  The  veriest  hermit,  in 
his  sectary  musings  against  society,  is 
compelled  to  exercise  the  faculty  which 
proclaims  him  to  be  a  member  of  society. 
Establish  this  matter  of  fact  with  regard 
to  man's  constitution — ^that  he  is  as  truly 
a  social  as  he  is  a  selfish  being — and  we 
have  at  once  the  basis  of  jus,  strictly  so 
so  called — security  to  the  property  of 
others,  restitution,  reparation,  obligation 
of  promises,  punishment  of  offenses  against 
society.  For,  be  it  remembered,  the 
punishment  of  vices  destructive  to  society, 
as  being  so,  is  necessary  to  its  very  exist- 
ence, and  is  ''  therefore  as  natural  as  so- 
ciety," according  to  Butler ;  and  the  ma- 
gistrate deals  with  transgression  as  crime, 
not  sin — as  socially  prejudicial,  not  mo- 
rally enormous.  Mark,  then,  the  train  of 
consequences.  The  obligation  of  com- 
pacts is  founded  on  this  natural  ^*i^.  Civil 
society  is  founded  upon  the  obligation  of 
compacts.  Therefore,  in  the  last  analysis, 
it  is  based  upon  natural  jus.  The  great 
branch  of  justice  grows  greenly  from  the 
living  stock  of  human  nature,  and  has  its 
sap  running  down  through  every  fibre  of 
its  minutest  leaf  The  Founder  and 
Builder  of  man's  nature  has  so  constituted 
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him  that,  without  any  selfish  or  utilitarian 
aim  whatever,  he  has  an  irresistible  ten- 
dency to  society.  We  can  not  see  how 
this  doctrine  deserves  the  patronizing 
sneer  of  Mackintosh  about  its  "  prudence 
and  purity,  laxity  and  confusion." 

We  must  follow  the  speculations  of  Gro- 
tius  into  two  of  their  practical  results,  al- 
though they  rather  belong  to  the  last  di- 
vision of  our  subject. 

As  Grotius  rises  from  the  conception  of 
our  social  nature  to  the  conception  of  so- 
ciety and  of  a  state,  so,  from  the  concep- 
tion of  the  state,  he  rises  to  that  of  the 
family  or  community  of  states.  To  this 
great  universal  society  the  law  of  nations 
bears  the  same  relation  which  civil  law 
bears  to  one  particular  commonwealth. 
It  was,  indeed,  basely  and  stupidly  con- 
tended by  some,  that  justice  is  not  re- 
quired in  a  nation  or  its  rulers,  however 
necessary  for  individuals.  But  Grotius 
replies  that  there  is  no  state  which  does 
not  need  alliance  with  others,  and  if  alli- 
ance, then  jus.  And  if  no  community  can 
permanently  exist  without  this,  neither 
can  the  greatest  of  all.  The  chief  causes 
of  his  undertaking  his  work  were  an  ob- 
servation of  the  readiness  of  men  to  make 
war,  and  of  their  savageness  in  conducting 
it ;  and  the  hope  of  laying  down  princi- 
ples which  should  be  received,  at  least 
tacitly,  by  all  civilized  nations. 

That  glorious  enterprise  of  exalted  hu- 
manity has  not  been  unsuccessftd.  It  is 
now  admitted  that  the  law  of  nations  is 
founded  upon  the  principle  so  well  ex- 
pressed by  Montesquieu,  "  That  in  peace 
nations  ought  to  do  each  other  the  great- 
est good ;  in  war,  the  least  evil  consistent 
with  their  necessary  interests."  Here  is 
the  principle  which  is  the  master-key  to 
the  chief  treaties  of  modern  Europe,  which 
runs,  like  a  golden  thread,  even  through 
the  dark  tissue  of  the  web  of  the  history 
of  war.  It  is  now  admitted,  with  Burke, 
that  "  Justice  is  itself  the  great  standing 
policy  of  civil  society ;  and  that  any  emi- 
nent departure  from  it,  under  any  circum- 
stances, lies  under  the  suspicion  of  being 
no  policy  at  all."  Hence,  in  war  itself,  the 
profound  moral  feeling  that  we  are  men, 
engaged  in  a  great  act  of  stem  necessity, 
not  maddened  devils,  not  brutes  giving 
full  swing  to  a  brutal  desperation,  or  to  a 
not  less  brutal  cunning.  If  before  Sebas- 
topol  itself  the  roar  of  artillery  was  ever 
and  anon  exchanged  for  a  truce,  which 
might  weU  be  called  a  truce  of  God,  that 


either  party  might  bury  with  Christian 
burial  the  shattered  corpses  which  were 
left  in  the  fiery  track  of  war — ^if  the  rude 
cross,  hurriedly  carved  in  such  intervals, 
rises  through  the  lank  grass  and  thickly 
studded  anemones  of  the  luxuriant  soil — 
if  the  hospital,  over  which  the  yellow  flag 
floated  to  mark  that  it  was  the  asylum  of 
the  wounded,  was,  in  the  intention  of  the 
besiegers,  as  safe  from  the  fire  which 
surged  and  roared  around,  like  the  spring- 
tide of  hell,  as  if  it  had  been  the  pavilion 
of  the  English  queen — ^if  the  non-combat- 
tants  who  lay  upon  the  field  were  compara- 
tively safe,  and  the  savage  who  spared 
them  not  was  considered  by  his  own  com- 
rades worthy  of  the  death  of  a  ferocious 
dog — ^if  any  direct  promise  or  covenant, 
made  between  the  enemies,  was  observed 
as  the  promise  of  a  gentleman  with  the 
faith  of  a  Christian—^  this  was  due  to 
recognized  laws.  The  genius  of  the  poet 
personifies  war : 

« 

"  Lo  f  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
His  blood-red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sun, 
With  death-bolts  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  eye  that  scorches  all  it  ^ares  upon." 

To  Grotius  and  to  his  school  we  owe  it 
that  this  picture  may  occasionally  be 
drawn  in  less  terriffic  colors.  We  have 
occasionally  seen  the  giant  drop  the  bolt, 
even  when  he  could  have  launcned  it  with 
the  deadliest  eflect.  There  is  sometimes 
a  touch  of  pity  which  makes  him  raise 
that  fiery  hand  to  wipe  away  a  natural 
tear.  And  if  it  be  too  much  to  hope  that 
this  weary  earth  shall  ever  cease  to  sound 
with  the  tramp  of  armies,  at  least  we  may 
hope  to  find  the  asperities  of  war  gradu- 
ally softened ;  we  may  hope  that  nations 
will  learn  the  lesson  contained  in  that 
single  touch,  in  which  the  Incarnate  Wis- 
dom of  God  alludes  to  the  Roman  lemons, 
"  He  sent  forth  His  armies."  The  Huns 
and  Vandals ;  the  hosts  of  Napoleon  and 
of  Nicholas,  arc,  in  a  sense,  the  armies  of 
God.  Their  captain  is  the  captain  of  the 
Lord's  host ;  they  march  to  the  music  of 
heaven;  they  charge  to  a  trumpet-blast 
that  is  blown  upon  the  eternal  hills ;  thev 
obey  a  word  of  command,  which,  though 
unheard  by  their  ears,  sways  the  rockine 
and  the  reeling  of  the  battle.  "  The  book 
of  the  wars  of  the  Lord"  is  the  motto  of 
modem  history,  as  truly  as  of  the  Hebrew 
history,  though  the  sun  shall  never  again 
stand  still,  nor  the  hailstone  assist  the 
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avenging  sword.    With  this  high  com- 
mission of  the  Christian  soldier,  licensed 
drunkenness  and  ravishing  are  utterly  in- 
consistent.   One  injury  at  least  there  ie, 
inflicted  upon  non-combatants  in  a  cap- 
tured city  by  the  usage  of  Christendom, 
so  hideous  and  so  unmanly,  that  every 
man  who  has  a  wife,  a  sister,  or  a  mother, 
recoils  in  horror  from  the  contemplation 
of  it.    In  that  preeminently  wicked  book, 
Don  Juan,  there  are  some  things  which 
we  can  palliate,  if  not  excuse.    We  can 
half  forgive  the  dreamy  voluptuousness  of 
the  scene  where  the  yellow  moon  lights 
the  bower  of  Juan,  for  the  delicious  verses 
that  mingle  an  almost  religious  sentiment 
with  the  evening  hour;  we  can  pardon 
the  passionate  Haide^,  as  she  lies  with  her 
marble  face  and  jet-black  tresses  in  the 
light  of  the  Grecian  summer;   and  the 
tear  that  the  boy  sheds  over  "  the  beauty 
of  the  Cyclades"  may  tend  to  wash  away 
some  of  the  filth  which  has  &llen  upon  his 
soul,  as  he  tracks  the  career  of  Juan.     But 
who  can  forgive  the  fiendish  imbelief  in 
female  puritv — ^the  brutal  sympathy  with 
triumphant  lust  which  prompted  the  de- 
scription of  the  horrors  that  followed  the 
storming  of  Ismail?*    Arnold,  in  latter 
days,  has   spoken  with    noble   severity 
of  the  license  to  which  we  allude — ^a  h- 
cense,  be  it  remembered,  which,  at  Bada- 
joz  and  elsewhere,  has  stamped  on  the 
British  soldier  the  infamous  brand  of  ruf- 
fianism.   Grotius  speaks  of  this  in  few  but 
weighty  words:  "It  pertains  neither  to 
security  nor  to  punishment^  and,  there- 
fore, ought  no  more  to  escape  without 
condign    chastisement    in  war    than   in 
peace."    This  we  may  expect  to  see  one 
one  day  classed  with  the  poisoned  foun- 
tain, and  the  lie,  and  the  murder  of  pri- 
soners.   We  have  heard  on  credible  au- 


♦  We  can  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting  these 
lines,  which  have  never  before  been  published.  They 
were  written  by  the  late  Samuel  Rogers  in  a  volume 
of  Byron,  which  we  happened  to  obwrve  in  a  private 
collection. 

"  When  I  beheld  thee,  light  and  gay, 
The  idol  of  the  passing  day ; 
The  fs^A  of  fools  who  never  knew 
The  worth  of  him  they  cringed  to — 
When  I  beheld  thee,  proud  and  young, 
Despise  the  tribute  due  thy  song^ 
While  thy  high  spirit  kept  away 
Sages  from  converse,  souls  astray — 
When  nature  showed  the  bitter  mhid, 
Fraught  with  ill-will  to  all  mankind, 
I  wept  that  genius  had  been  given 
To  one  who  &U8  could  lead  so  far  from  heaven  I^' 


thority  that  the  great  Duke  had  a  strong 
feeling  on  this  subject.  Indeed,  his  wish 
to  spare  the  inhabitants  of  an  invaded 
country  from  outrage  once  led  to  a  sin- 
gular tragedy,  which  was  related  to  us 
by  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  it.  When  the  English  army  marched 
into  France,  in  1814,  an  order  was  given 
that  pillage  or  violence  should  be  imme- 
diately punished  by  hanging  the  culprit. 
In  the  knapsack  of  a  sergeant,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Peninsula, 
there  was  found  some  valuable  lace,  which 
had  been  taken  from  a  Frenchwoman. 
The  provost-marshal  seized  the  Sergeant ; 
the  captain  of  his  company  went  to  Lord 
Wellington  and  implored  the  man's  life — 
Lord  Wellington  was  inexorable.  The 
shock  to  the  officer  was  so  severe  that,  he 
sickened  and  died,  as  he  himself  said,  ''of 
a  broken  heart." 

To  these  we  may  add  another  instance, 
which  has  occurred  almost  while  we  arc 
tracing  these  lines.  The  scene  is  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  night  of  Mon- 
dav,  March  2d,  1867.  The  strangers' 
gallery  is  crowded  even  to  suffocation ; 
the  dresses  of  the  ladies  show  like  the 
wings  of  butterflies,  or  the  gaudy  leaves 
of  tulips  under  glass,  from  behind  their 
barriers.  The  house  is  crowded  with 
flushed  and  eager  &ces.  Speech  after 
speech  awakes  the  rolling  thunder  of  the 
opposition  cheers.  But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  British  manliness  of 
Lord  John  Russell — ^the  oily  smoothness 
of  Sir  James  Graham — ^the  flowing,  yet 
polished  readiness  of  Mr.  Gladstone — the 
compressed  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Sidney  Her- 
bert, which  rolled  up  a  mile  of  argument 
in  the  compass  of  a  lady's  ring,  and  every 
sentence  oi  which  had  a  sting  in  its  tail — 

Produced  a  deeper  impression  upon  the 
ouse  than  the  address  of  Dr.  Robert 
Phillimore.  No  political  or  party  hits 
pointed  his  periods ;  one  allusion,  indeed, 
there  was  to  the  bishops,  which  drew 
down  loud  and  continued  cheering.  But 
the  staple  of  his  argument  was  drawn  from 
the  law  of  nations;  the  distinction  be- 
tween reprised  and  war — ^the  assertion 
that,  while  there  was  a  difference  as  to 
comity  between  Christian  and  Heathen 
nations,  China  could  yet  claim  to  be  dealt 
with  upon  principles  of  international  law 
— the  appeal  to  Montesquieu  and  Bacon 
told  powerfully  upon  the  house. 

This  topic  may  appear  to  have  carried 
us  fkr  from  our  course.    But  we  were 
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anxious  to  show  that  morality  has  been 
carried  from  the  library  to  the  camp,  the 
court,  and  the  congress.  The  speculations 
of  Grotius  and  his  successors  have  not 
been  imprisoned  in  musty  volumes ;  they 
are  still  upon  occasions  the  watchwords  of 
high  ministers  of  state,  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
Drouhyn  de  L'Huys,  and  Nesselrode.  It 
has  been  said  by  rough  soldiers,  with  a 
pardonable  sentiment  of  exaggeration,  that 
the  shadow  of  Florence  Ni^tingale,  flit- 
ting through  the  ward  of  the  hospital  with 
her  lamp  in  her  hand,  fell  upon  their  beds 
like  the  shadow  of  a  passing  angel.  Does 
not  the'shadow  of  old  Hugo  fall  upon  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  war  with  an  analo- 
gous effect  ? 

We  must  notice  a  second  important  re- 
sult of  the  speculations  of  Grotius.  We 
can  hardly  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  the  clearness  and  force  with  which  he 
pronounces  against  rdigiovs  wars.  He 
decides  the  sole  case  where  religion  can 
be  made  a  casus  belli  to  be  that  where 
Christians  are  persecuted,  not  merely  be- 
ing Christians,  but  as  being  Christians. 
At  our  stage  of  progress,  we  can  scarcely 
estimate  the  difficulty  which  there  must 
have  been  at  that  date  in  grasping  this 
principle  strongly. 

With  these  enlightened  views,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  contrast  the  sentiments  of  a 
contemporary  writer — a  Jesuit,  who  was 
professor,  first  at  Louvain,  afterwards  in 
the  Roman  College — Cornelius  a  Lapide. 
The  preface  to  his  commentary  on  the 
Twelve  Prophets  is  not  the  sober  compo- 
sition of  a  [Biblical  critic,  of  a  Hammond 
or  Hengstenberg,  a  Tholuck  or  Alford. 
It  is  a  modern  prose  song  of  Deborah ;  it 
is  written  as  with  the  sword-point  of  the 
Maccabees.  The  glories  of  JPope  Urban, 
on  whoso  monument  was  inscribed,  "Au- 
thor expeditionis  in  infideles" — the  taking 
of  Jerusalem  by  Godfrey — ^the  holy  trio, 
Eugeuius  lU.,  King  Louis,  and  Saint  Ber- 
nard, are  commemorated  by  him.  He 
softly  laments  that  the  saintly  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  the  author  of  those  sermons  on 
the  Song  of  Songs,  which  are  echoes  of 
the  voice  of  "  the  dove  that  is  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks,"  burning  love-hymns  to  Him 
that  "  feedeth  among  the  lillies,"  was  con- 
lined  by  the  sovereign  pontiff  to  the 
sacerdotal  trumpet.  "And  would,"  he 
says,  "  that  even  from  the  halls  of  heaven, 
Saint  Bernard  would  again  make  the 
trumpet  peal  in  the  ears  of  the  faithful." 
We  have  visions  of  the  princes  of  Catholic 


Christendom,  and  especially  of  the  heir  of 
Saint  Louis,  turning  their  arms  from  the 
Saracens  to  the  heretics;  we  have  the 
burning  words  of  Catherine  of  Sienna,  the 
Saviour's  spouse,  who  had  been  borne  on 
angels'  pimons  over  the  dark  blue  sea — 
she  wakes  from  her  ecstatic  dream  of  vir- 
gins and  saints,  crowned  with  silver 
fillies  in  Paradise,  and  of  One  mightier 
and  purer  far  than  any  in  that  great  array, 
betrothing  her  to  Himself  and  looking  on 
her  with  awfrd  love,  while  a  storm  of 
golden  hallelujahs  swept  from  all  the  harps 
of  heaven — to  urge  Urban  VI.  to  prevail 
upon  faithful  kings  that  they  should  com- 
pose their  differences,  and  make  common 
cause  against  the  foes  of  Christ.  Then 
we  have  the  shouts  of  Lepanto ;  we  have 
the  prospect  of  the  world  made  one  fold, 
after  the  subjugation  of  Mohammedanism, 
(upon  the  expiration  of  its  millennium,) 
with  its  twin  sisters — paganism  and 
heresy ;  we  have  the  mixture  of  the  wild 
watchwords  of  military  enthusiasm,  with 
the  holy  accents  of  David,  Isaiah,  and  St. 
John ;  we  have  the  adoration  of  the  eter- 
nal Trinity  and  the  Virgin  Mother,  traced 
with  the  same  ink  which  had  just  written 
a  summons  to  the  bloodiest  of  wars ;  we 
have  the  Christian  priest  and  theologian, 
with  the  spirit  of  Samson  and  the  Macca- 
bees throbbing  under  his  stole  and  sur- 
plice. All  this  forms  the  most  extraor- 
dinary mixture  which  we  have  ever  en- 
countered. In  Grotius  and  Cornelius, 
writing  at  the  same  time,  one  can  hardly 
avoid  seeing  the  representatives  of  the 
Reformed  and  Roman  Ethical  schools. 

One  word  more  of  Grotius  before  we 
part  from  him.  In  his  address  to  the 
princes  and  free  people  of  Christendom, 
prefixed  to  the  treatise  entitled  ^^Mare 
Liberum,"  he  speaks  in  a  lofty  strain  of 
the  punishment  of  those  who  violated  the 
rights  of  nations.  He  reminds  them  that 
there  are  two  punishments  which  they 
can  not  escape,  "co/i^cien/iam  cuiqne  suam, 
et  famam  sive  existimationem  ddiencofn.^^ 
The  former  element  had  often  before 
pointed  the  moral  of  common-place  inveo- 
tive  or  warning.  But  it  will  be  remarked 
how  definitely  he  brings  out  another  ele- 
ment. He  does  not  leave  &me  to  the 
vague  and  faint  generality  of  the  current 
opinion  of  posterity ;  he  means  that  pub- 
lic opinion  of  a  man's  own  contemporaries 
which,  by  the  constitution  of  our  own 
nature,  is  a  punishment  only  second  to  the 
reproaches   of  conscience.     Hence   the 
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power  of  the  press;  many  men  would 
rather  be  quietly  hanged  than  afford  a 
subject  for  a  "  glasher"  or  a  "  tickler"  in 
the  Times,  But  in  the  suam  cuique 
and  cUienam^  Grotius  emphasizes  the  social 
and  the  rightly-selfish  part  of  our  nature. 
#  And  it  is  striking  that  the  philosopher 
who  was  the  first  to  contemplate  steadily, 
and  to  express  distinctly  the  great  fiict  of 
our  appetitio  societcUiSy  should  have  been 
among  the  first  to  appeal  so  pointedly  and 
emphatically  to  that  of  which  we  now 
hear  so  much— pubUo  opinion. 

m.  Having  found  in  Grotius  a  view  of 
human  nature  which  recognizes  man's 
sociality  as  the  fundamental  truth  of  mor- 
ality and  law,  we  should  look  at  the  great 
ethical  work  of  Sanderson,  in  order  to 
gain  some  conception  of  the  &rthest  ad- 
vance made  by  the  morality  of  conscience, 
previous  to  the  rise  of  the  distinctively 
modem  school  of  ethics. 

To  theologians,  Robert  Sanderson, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  known  as  the  author 
of  some  admirable  sermons,  of  the  Preface 
to  the  Prayer  Book^ — we  are  afraid,  since 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Procter's  accurate 
work  on  the  Prayer  Book,  we  can  not 
*  add  of  the  General  Thanksgiving.  The 
logician  will  probably  recognize  him  as 
the  author  of  a  treatise  of  much  learning 
and  acuteness.  To  the  general  reader  he 
may  be  better  known  by  that  exquisite 
life  which  "  gentle  Isaac  Walton"  has  be- 
queathed as  a  legacy  to  our  language. 
Well  writes  Wordsworth : 

**  There  are  no  colors  in  the  fairest  sky 
So  fair  as  these ;  the  feather  whence  the  pen 
Was  shaped,  that  traced  the  lives  of  these  good 

men, 
Dropped  from  an  angers  wing ;  with  moistened 

eye 
We  read  of  fidth  and  purest  charity 
In  statesman,  priest,  and  humble  citizen. 
Methinks  their  very  names  shine  still  and 

bright; 
Apart  like  glow-worms  in  ajiunuoor-night, 

Or  seen,  like  stars  onfMtAf^ 

Satellites  burning  in  a  lucid  rii;^, 

Around  meek  Walton's  heavenly  memory  I" 

By  the  moralist,  Sanderson  is  chiefly  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  Lectures  on 
the  Obligation  of  Conscience,  delivered  at 
Oxford  in  1646.  These,  as  we  have  seen, 
have  exercised  a  marked  influence  upon 
Dr.  Whewell's  system  of  morality,  imA 
are,  we  believe,  at  the  present  momont 
read  in  the  Cambridge  Moral  Science 
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Tripos.    They    were    delivered    in    the 
Divinity  School  at  Oxford.    As  the  visit- 
or at  this  day  lionizes  that  fairest  of  Eng- 
lish cities,  he  will  doubtless  walk  down 
the  old  lane,  with  the  great  chestnut-tree 
hanging  its  ivory-white  cones  of  blossom 
over  the  dark  wall  of  the  garden  of  Exeter 
College ;  he  will  turn  the  comer ;  he  will 
wheel  round  for  some  moments  to  admire 
the  contrast  between  the  Radcliffe,  like  a 
dark  leviathian  ship  of  stone,  and  the 
spire  of  St.  Mary's,  like  a  fairy  mast  of 
marble,  tapering  up  to  the  blue  summer 
sky ;  he  will  enter  the  quadrangle  of  the 
schools.    If  it  be  the  time  of  public  ex- 
amination, he  wiU  find  all  bustle  and  move- 
ment.   But  the  stir  and  progress  of  years 
hardly  yet  have  flung  a  wave  over  the 
threshold  of  the  old  divinity-school,    A 
place  of  undusted  cushions,  and  groined 
roofe  foil  of  echoes,  of  pulpits  and  benches 
only  fit  for  ghosts  to  preach  from  and 
ghosts  to  listen  on,  and  damp  sepulchral 
smells — a  spot  where  every  thing  speaks  of 
the  past,  and  too  little  of  the  present  or  of 
the  future !    It  is  not  qo  difficult  to  recall 
the  scene  which  was  passing  there  in  those 
days.    The  reader  is  a  book  speaking, 
the  book  is  a  mute  reader.    But  the  uni- 
formity of  a  continuous  discourse  is  often 
somewhat  languid.    The  concatenation  of 
uniformly-constructed  sentences  provokes 
to  sleep.    Of  the  reader  on  this  occasion 
it  was  said,  that  "the  best  sermons  in 
the  world  were  never  preached;"   and 
his  sole  attempt  at  extemporaneous  dis- 
course was  closed  by  his  saying,  in  a  little 
village  church  to  Dr.  Hammond :  "  Good 
doctor,  by  Heaven's  help  I  have  once 
preached  without  my  papers ;  but,  good 
doctor,  by  Heaven's  help  without  my 
papers  I  will  never  preacn  again  I"    So 
on  went  that  calm,  grave  Professor  of 
Divinity — a  sounder  and  riper  divine  his 
university  and  his  Church  have  never  bred 
— with  his  quiet,   unimpassioned  voice ; 
the  stem  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth, 
during  the  delivery  of  some  of  these  pre- 
lections, striding  outside,  and  humming 
their  surly  hymns.    Yet  the  lectures  made 
a  considerable  impression  even  at  that 
time,  when  (to  use  words  once  recited  in 
the  Sheldonian  Theater)  Oxford's 

"  Groves  were  lull  of  warlike  stirs, 
The  student^s  heart  was  with  the  meny  spears, 
Or  keeping  measure  to  the  clanking  spurs 
Of  Rupert^s  cavaliers." 

Sanderson  has   two    great   merits — a 
30 
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wonderfiil  mastery  of  the  technicalities  of 
the  school  logic,  and  sound  good  sense. 
The  former  sometimes,  perhaps,  leads  him 
away;  at  least,  it  perplexes  the  modem 
student.  The  latter  fails  him  when  he 
<:^cts  upon  the  defense  of  established 
usages,  which  he  maintains  with  the  first 
weapon  that  comes  to  hand,  be  it  bad  or 
good.  For  instance,  in  defending  advow- 
sons,  he  attempts  to  convince  those  who 
asserted  the  people's  consent  to  the  pas- 
toral call  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  by 
arguing  that  advo  wsons  have  been  secured 
to  patrons  by  parliament,  that  is,  the  full 
consent  of  the  people.  We  must  here 
briefly  state  what  Sanderson  has  to  say  of 
conscience.  He  remarks  that  the  word  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  Aear^ 
or  spirit  appearing  instead.  He  investi- 
gates the  meaning  of  the  term.  The  con 
implies  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  plu- 
rahtypf  subjects,  or  of  a  plurality  of  objects. 
If  the  former,  conscience  signifies  a  joint 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  God  and  the 
moral  agent.  If  the  latter,  it  indicates 
the  junction  of  knowledge  to  knowledge 
— the  knowledge  of  the  universal  princi- 
ple to  that  of  the  special  fact,  by  applying 
the  former  to  the  latter.  He  then  defines 
conscience,  pursuing  the  analytic  method ; 
giving  out  his  definition  like  a  theorem, 
and  discussing  and  establishing  it  point 
by  point.  "  Conscience  is  a  habit,  or 
faculty  of  the  practical  intellect,  whereby 
the  mind  doth,  by  discourse  of  reason, 
apply  the  light  that  is  in  it  to  its  own 
particular  moral  acts." 

IV.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
writings  of  Hobbes  have  been  much 
studied  by  some  of  those  who  have  un- 
dertaken to  criticize  them.  Indeed,  a  cer- 
tain set  of  sayings  have  become  current 
about  him,  which  every  one  repeats  upon 
occasion.  Thus  even  M.  Cousin  says: 
"  Ilobbes  does  not  invoke  revelation,"  an 
assertion  which  may  be  tested  by  any  one 
who  opens  his  w^orks  at  random.  Thus 
again  the  authority  of  Mackintosh  has 
made  it  fashionable  to  speak  of  him  as  an 
eminent  inst.ance  of  "  one  of  the  late 
writers,  and  late  learners?'*  The  truth  is, 
that  he  began  Latin  and  Greek  at  six^ 
went  to  a  grammar-school  at  eighty  and 
translated  the  Medea  of  Euripides  into 
Latin  verse  before  he  was  matriculated 
at  Oxford,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  recommended 
as  tutor  to  Lord  Cavendish.  It  would  cer- 
tainly appear  that  he  suspended  his  classic- 


al studies  for  a  season ;  but  on  returning 
from  the  Continent  he  resumed  them ;  and 
to  him  we  owe  the  Latin  version  of  some 
of  Lord  Bacon's  writings.  Hobbes,  in- 
deed, always  affected  an  ignorance  of 
books,  saying,  that  if  he  had  read  as  much 
as  other  men,  he  had  been  as  pudding- 
headed  and  as  dull  of  wit  as  they.  Arch- 
bishop Tenison,  however,  clearly  traced 
those  political  speculations  of  his,  Vhich 
have  been  considered  most  audaciously 
original,  to  the  original,  to  the  oration  of 
Euphemus  the  Athenian,  in  the  sixUi 
book  of  Thucydides,  of  which  Hobbes 
himself  had  published  a  translation.  So 
true  is  Ben  Jonson's  saying,  that  "  some, 
by  a  cunninff  protestation  against  all  read- 
ing, and  false  venditation  of  their  own 
naturals,  think  to  direct  the  sagacity  of 
their  readers  from  themselves,  and  cool 
the  scent  of  their  own  fox-like  thefts." 

The  name  of  Hobbes  is,  un^nestionably, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  m  the  annius 
of  mental  and  moral  phUosophy.  The 
influence  which  he  exercised  is  marked 
by  the  few  complimentary  addresses  which 
were  offered  to  him  by  some  of  his  bolder 
admirers.  It  was  felt  that  a  new  Prome- 
theus had,  indeed,  arisen — ^that  a  first 
advance  towards  a  satisfactory  mental 
analysis  had,  at  last,  been  made — that  a 
glass  had  been  fitted  to  the  hnman  breast, 
through  which  that  maryelous  ominiza- 
tion  might  be  traced,  each  thread  ofwhose 
intricate  woof  is  the  living  link  that  knits 
the  mysterious  whole  to  reason,  to  virtue, 
to  society,  to  God.  Mr.  Bathurst,  a  young 
M.A.  of  Trinity,  afterward  Dean  of  Batl^ 
expressed  all  this  in  some  fine  Latin  lines, 
a  very  few  of  which  we  shall  quote : 

**  Nee  si  fencstram  pcctori  humanse  suam 
Aptassct  ipse  Momus,  inspiceret.magifl — 
Consulter  audax,  et  Promethei  potius 
Facinoiis  anima  1 — 

Divinum  est  opus 
Mentem  ereire — ^proximum  huic,  ostendere.** 

Cowley  exhausted  his  imperial  fancy  on 
so  inviting  a  theme.  Men,  he  said,  were 
turning  over  and  over  an  effete  soil  with 
fruitless  assiduity.  They  were  like  trea- 
sure hunters,  searching  with  divinins- 
wands  among  the  dead,  while  rich  fields 
were  lying  round  them  which  only  re- 
quired common  sense  and  common  indna- 
try  to  reward  them  with  the  richest  har- 
vests. Rifling  08  he  goes,  he  hails  Hobbes 
as  the 
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'*  Great  Columbus  of  the  golden  land 
Of  new  philosophies.    Tb  j  leam'd  America  is 
Not  only  first  found  out  by  thee 
And  rudely  left  to  future  mdustry, 
But  thy  eloquence  and  thy  wit, 
Have  planted,  peopled,  buUt,  and  cirilized  it!" 

Of  Sheffield's  verses  Mackintosh  con- 
temptuously observes,  "  One  line  is  good 
enough  to  be  quoted,"  Old  Sam  Johnson, 
with  some  justice,  remarks  that,  apSrt 
from  the  prestige  of  the  strawberry-leaves, 
he  is  "  a  writer  that  sometimes  cUmmers, 
but  rarely  shines ;  feebly  laborious,  and 
:it  best  but  pretty."  Yet  his  description 
of  Hobbes'  English  we  take  the  liberty  of 
considering  to  be  exceedingly  happy : 

'*  Such  a  choice,  yet  unaffected  style. 
As  must  both  knowledge  and  delight  impart. 
The  force  of  reason  with  the  flowers  of  art. 
Clear  as  a  beautiful  transparent  skin, 
Which  never  hides  the  blood,  yet  holds  it  in ; 
Like  a  delicious  stream  it  ever  ran, 
As  smooth  as  woman,  but  as  strong  as  man.^' 

We  may  be  allowed  to  wish  that  Hobbes 
had  had  his  Boswell.  The  friend  of  Bacon, 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Mersenne,  Galileo, 
Descartes,  Gassendi,  Harvey,  Selden,  and 
Cowley,  can  have  been  no  common  man. 
The  caustic  irritable  old  fellow,  impatient 
of  contradiction — puffing  up  the  nearest 
hill,  or  running  up  and  down  the  noble 
galleries  of  Chatsworth,  while  ancesters  of 
"Russell  and  Co.,"  gartered  and  doub- 
leted,  with  feathered  hats  and  high-heeled 
shoes,  and  high-bom  ladies,  fresh  fi*om 
the  brush  of  Lely,  looked  down  with  as- 
tonishment on  the  gambols  of  the  plebeian 
philosopher,  trying  to  expel  moisture  by 
a  breathing  sweat,  devouring  his  simple 
dinner  'at  twelve,  and  sitting  down  to 
study  with  barred  windows,  and  tables 
covered  with  tobacco-pipes,  hurrying  out 
of  church  before  prayers  were  .ended,  to 
escape  the  sermon,  saying ;  ^  Tile  parsons 
can  teach  me  nothing,'*  weold  make  a 
remarkable  picture.  It  aiighti  perhaps, 
partly  dispel  the  painfdTmuireasion  of 
gigantic  powers  perverted,  and  a  life  pro- 
longed without  repentance  or  serious 
thought.  It  is  some  comfort  to  know  that 
in  an  illness,  supposed  to  be  fatal,  afber 
stoutly  declining  the  kind  offers  of  Father 
Mersenne,  ho  was  visited  by  the  pious 
Bisliop  Cosin,  and  that  he  became  a 
habitual  communicant.  Let  us  remember 
this,  as  we  stand  by  the  grave  in  the  aisle 
of  the  little  church  of  Hault-Haoknell, 


where  the  aching  head  of  the  philosopher 
of  Malmesbury  reposes. 

Let  us  give  a  brief  and  rapid,  but  we 
hope  not  inaccurate  sketch  of  some  of 
Hobbes'  doctrines. 

His  view  of  9ur  intellectual  nature  seems 
to  be  this.  The  steps  of  our  knowledge 
are  four.  We  have  such  and  such  con- 
ceptions^  gained  from  material  objects 
through  the  senses.  We  christen  these 
conceptions,  or,  rather,  name  the  things 
of  which  they  are  conceptions.  We  jom 
these  names  so  as  to  form  true  proposi- 
tions. We  join  those  propositions  in  such 
manner  that  they  be  conclusive. 

Thus  our  knowledge  is  a  pyramid,  of 
which  sense  is  the.  base,  science  the  apex. 
It  may  appear  to  be  a  starry-pointing 
pyramid,  raised  by  the  spirit  of  man.  We 
do  not  pause  to  dbow  that  the  names  of 
cause^  time^  number^  space^  and  others,  the 
august  er  names  of  virtue,  duty,  conscience, 
God,  can  not  be  painted  upon  its  walls 
with  pigments  which  are  so  imperfectly 
compounded.  But  we  do  ask,  is  it  built 
for  immorta^ty  ?  The  base  is  constructed 
solely  of  a  perishable  material,  whose  par- 
ticles are  in  a  continual  flux,  which  wastes 
with  the  cold  of  winter,  and  melts  with 
the  summer  suns ;  which  is  shaken  by  the 
volcanic  passions  of  youth,  and  covered 
with  the  dreary  snow  of  old  age,  shrink- 
ing into 

**  The  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon, 
Sans  eye,  sans  tooth,  sans  taste,  sans  eyery 
thing;" 

and  which  at  last  crumbles  away  into 
slime  and  dust.  '^  Faugh,  it  stinks !"  As 
we  read  the  speculations  of  Hobbes  and 
the  ultra-sensualist  school,  we  see  over 
their  pyramid  of  science  that  "  the  light 
is  darkened  in  the  heavens  thereof"  and 
that  there  are  "  darkness  and  sorrow"  in 
the  land  around  it.  We  see  an  intellec- 
tual being  that  exchanges  its  freedom  for 
the  chains  of  fatalism,  a  moral  nature 
without  dignity,  a  heaven  without  a  God. 
Where  sh:Ul  be  the  thoughts  that  wander 
through  eternity,  when  that  which  renders 
thought  possible  is  withdrawn  ?  Where 
shall  this  fabric  be  found  when  death  has 
battered  the  walls,  and  shaken  the  founda- 
tions of  the  house  of  clay  ?  A  palpable 
mist  of  rottenness,  and  darkness  of  anni- 
hilation  gather  round  this  pyramid  of 
science. 
We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  of 
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Hobbes'  way  of  resolving  all  our  passions 
into  selfish  affections.  Thus  pity,  as  every 
student  of  Butler  so  well  remembers,  is 
"  the  conception  of  future  calamity  to  our- 
selves from  the  sense  of  another's  calam- 
ity." Laughter  is  "  the  sudden  concep- 
tion of  our  own  eminence  by  comparison 
with  another's  inferiority  or  absurdity,  or 
our  own  at  a  former  period."  Weeping 
is  a  sudden  conception  of  defect.  The 
tears  that  burst  from  the  eyes  of  recon- 
ciled friends  are  the  fountains  through 
which  nature  pours  her  regrets  for  frus- 
trated revenge.  Charity  is  the  pleasing 
conception  of  exuberant  power,  which 
not  only  compasses  our  own  desires,  but 
is  able  to  assist  others.  The  bestowal  of 
charity  on  strangers  is  not  properly  chari- 
ty, but  contract  to  purchase  friendship,  or 
fear  to  purchase  peace. 

Hobbes'  mental  philosophy  is  a  struct- 
ure built  upon  one  principle — that  concep- 
tion is  derived  from  sense,  and  passion 
from  conception.  His  moral  and  political 
philoBophy  also  rises  from  one  principle — 
*'  Men  are  by  nature  in  a  state  of  war." 
To  desire  this  state  is  a  self-contradiction 
in  a  reasonable  being.  Hence  the  primary 
law  of  sociality,  to  observe  the  rules 
which  keep  us  in  peace.  But  another 
primary  law  of  our  nature  is  pure,  un- 
mixed selfishness.  From  these  two  ele- 
ments virtue  is  framed.  To  bo  virtuous 
is  to  be  sociable  to  those  who  will  be  so,  to 
be  formidable  to  those  who  will  not — a 
definition  which  would  make  a  turn  for 
conviviality  and  pugilism  a  sign  of  the 
virtuous  man. 

Hobbes  proceeds  to  strengthen  his  posi- 
tion by  Scripture.  It  is  needless  to  follow 
him  here.  But,  strange  to  say,  not  Ori- 
gen,  or  a  media)val  preacher  in  his  most 
mysticizing  vein,  not  Vitringa  when  he 
refers  Isaiah  to  the  Dutch  Remonstrants, 
not  Ephraim  Macbriar  in  his  application 
of  Ezekiel  to  Claverhouse  and  the  Covenant, 
are  more  fanciful,  or  more  inconsequential. 
Thus  that  his  "  law  of  nature"  is  unalter- 
able, is  intimated  by  this,  that  "  the  priest- 
hood of  Melchizedec  is  everlasting !" 

But  the  structure  reared  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  "  the  state  of  nature"  is  not  yet 
complete.  The  hands  which  laid  in  Eng- 
land the  foundation  of  the  house  of  scien- 
tific sensualism  did  not  finish  it.  But  of 
the  other  house  of  social  and  political 
science,  Hobbes  himself  brought  forth  the 
head-stone,  and  that  head-stone,  slavery  I 

The  appearance  of  Hobbes  and  Descartes 


simultaneously  is  of  great  importance. 
Though  the  former  was  the  leader  of  the 
ultra-sensualist,  the  latter  of  the  ultra- 
idealist  school,  the  soldier  of  Britany  and 
the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  mark  the 
progress  of  thought  which  was  leaving  its 
aebateable  ground^  and  taking  its  stand 
on  the  soil  of  modem  philosophy.  Hobbes, 
though  one  great  end  of  his  philosophy 
^as  to  defend  ancient  errors  m  govern- 
ment, did  so  by  weapons  which  were 
destined  to  overthrow  the  ancient,  and 
hasten  on  the  new.  Every  civil  war  is 
emphatically  a  war  of  ideas.  The  English 
civil  war  was  the  struggle  between  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages  and  that  of 
modem  civilization.  In  Hobbes,  a  cava- 
lier, we  find  the  principles  which  embody 
the  new  drawn  to  a  conclusion  which  em- 
bodies the  old,  even  to  extravagance.  The 
hands  are  Esau's  hands,  but  the  voice  is 
Jacob's  voice,  and  the  spirit  of  olden 
times  might  well  doubt  whether  it  should 
not  curse  him  who  presented  himself  for 
a  son. 

Perhaps  we  may  liken  the  philosophy 
of  Hobbes  to  the  Pool  Hole  Cave  neaV 
Buxton,  as  described  by  himself  at  such 
length  in  his  &vorite  Latin  poem,  enti- 
tled "The  Wonders  of  the  PeA."  As  the 
traveler  enters  it,  after  his  ascent,  he 
seems  to  be  introduced  into  a  habitation, 
human  at  once  in  its  homeliness  and  its 
magnificence.  Flitches  of  bacon  seems  to 
be  suspended  from  a  roof,  which  is  illu- 
minated with  the  many-colored  play,  with 
the  starry  cressets  of  its  stalactites.  All, 
however,  is  merely  an  imitation  in  stone 
of  familiar  objects,  a  lustrous  mockery  of 
human  workmanship.  The  scintiliating 
spars  that  hang  over  one's  heads;  the 
gigantic  flitch;  the  grotesque  fignire  of 
the  blind  old  man,  cowering  down  with 
his  gaunt  elbows  upon  the  unheaving 
coverlet  of  the  bed ;  are  all  but  stone. 
The  very  drop  of  dew,  that  seems  to  be 
wrung  from  the  rock,  is  in  process  of  pe- 
trifaction. 

But  if  Hobbes  plays  an  important  part 
in  moral  philosophy,  chiefly  because  he  is 
the  devil's  advocate  who  ventures  to  as- 
sert monstrous  plausibilities  which  true 
moralists  have  taxed  their  wits  to  an- 
swer ;  it  is  right  to  say  that  he  has  unin- 
tentionally done  the  morality  of  oon- 
science  eminent  service.  For  the  know- 
ledge of  our  nature  he  refers  as  to  the 
"Know  thyself."  It  is  his  glory,  like 
that  of  Socrates,  to  have  put  a  method 
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into  the  modem  world,  or  at  least,  into 
modem  England — ^to  have  laid  downjp^y- 
ckology  as  the  basis  of  all  true  metaphys- 
ics. ^^  For  the  similitude  of  my  thoughts 
and  passions  to  another  man's  (says  Hob- 
bes)  I  must  look  into  myself,  and  consi- 
der what  I  do,  and  on  what  grounds; 
when  I  think,  fear,  hope;  thus  I  shall 
know  what  are  the  thoughts  and  passions 
of  other  men  upon  the  like  occasions." 
Again,  ''Men  may  read  one  another  if 
they  will  take  the  pains,  and  that  by 
nosce  teipsumJ*^  There  are  two  modes  of 
arming  analogically  to  the  principles  of 
actions;  one  founded  upon  psychology, 
the  other  upon  a  guess  firom  the  action  to 
the  motive.  It  is  the  province  of  art  to 
correct  the  unoertamty  of  experience  by 
the  certainty  of  laws ;  the  first  mode  is  as 
superior  to  the  last  as  the  stability  of  art 
to  the  instability  of  a  random  sagacity. 
It  was  this  method  which  laid  the  pre- 
mises of  morality  deep  and  strong ;  and 
overthrew,  ultimately,  every  conclusion 
which  Hobbes  had  drawn  from  it. 

We  can  not  proceed  further  upon  this 
track.  An  attempt  to  crowd  other  theo- 
ries into  our  narrow  limits  could  only 
produce  confusion.  For,  in  this  science, 
theory  presses  upon  theory,  as  wave 
shoulders  wave.  The  student  at  first  ap- 
pears to  himself  to  be  walking  in  a  dream- 
land, tenanted  with  mcongruous  shapes, 
and  haunted  by  discordant  voices.  '^  Boni- 
form  faculty,"  "  moral  sense,"  "  moral  ap- 
proving and  disapproving  fiw5ulty,"  "  prin- 
ciple of  reflection,"  are  the  watchwords  of 
one  side ;  "utility,"  "  consequences  of  ac- 
tions," "transference  of  approval  from 
end  to  means,"  "  greatest  happiness  prin- 
dple,"  are  the  watchwords  or  the  other. 
The  laced  ruffles  and  the  peach-colored 
breeches  of  the  infidel  Shaftesbury  com- 
bine in  some  strange  way  to  make  up  one 
figure  with  the  8^ovel-hat  and  broaa-bot- 
tomed  wig  of  good  Bishop  Butler ;  the 
pale  face,  lit  up  with  a  sacred  glow,  as 
the  chant  swells  through  the  aisles  of  Dur- 
ham, seems  inezplic^lv  to  look  on  us 
from  the  pages  oi  the  nusihionable  author 
of  "the  Characteristics"  and  "the  Mis- 
cellanies," 

"Justly  vain 
Of  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane.'* 

The  shrewd,  earthly  brow  of  canny  Da- 
vid Hume  hangs  over  the  visionary  eye 
of  Berkeley,  gazing  by  &ith  into  uie  m- 


visible ;  like  Mr.  Scadder  in  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit,  who  has  two  sides  to  his  fece — one 

food,  the  other  villainous  in  the  extreme, 
eremy  Bentham,  accompanying  the  Hon. 
Miss  Pratt  on  the  violin  in  the  splendid 
drawing-room  of  Bowood,  goes  masquer- 
ading m  Dr.  Parley's  academic  gown. 
Or  we  may  illustrate  the  first  feelings  of 
the  moral  student  by  a  comparison.  We 
have  read  of  a  beautiful  old  experiment, 
the  Palingenesis.  There  is  placed  before 
the  eyes  a  vase  of  transparent  crystal, 
which  appears  to  contain  nothing  but 
water,  with  a  sediment  of  ashes.  But, 
upon  the  application  of  heat,  the  particles 
of  the  ashes  move  in  wavy  lines  of  the 
most  delicate  tints,  until  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  flower  is  produced — a  fidry  crea- 
tion, which,  when  the  heat  is  withdrawn, 
collapses  as  <}uickly  as  it  has  blossomed. 
Something  m  this  way  the  successive 
theories  of  virtue  and  duty  seem  to  the 
student  to  be  but  the  ingemous  playthings 
of  superior  intellects — ^which  have  no  sub- 
stantial shapes  and  no  permanent  oolors 
— ^whioh  are  excited  by  the  warm  toiich 
of  genius,  and,  when  that  is  removed,  8u1>- 
side  into  a  worthless  sediment. 

Yet  even  what  we  have  now  written 
may  give  the  student  a  hint  for  arrange- 
ment. Take  Hobbes'  lanthom  in  hand ; 
we  mean  not  his  odious  conclusions,  but 
his  principle  that  all  questions  of  the  kind 
resolve  themselves  into  one  of  psychologi- 
cal &ct.  Indeed  the  science  of  morals 
(so  far  as  it  excludes  the  consideration  of 
the  Divine  Will  and  of  Revelation)  might 
more  properly  be  termed,  "  moral  psy- 
chology." We  may  develope  the  doct- 
rine of  Grotius  into  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  "  passions  or  appetites,  whose 
primary  use  and  intention  is  the  good 
of  society."  We  may  improve  and  ex- 
pand Sanderson's  statement  of  conscience 
oy  the  help  of  Butler  and  of  Whewell. 
We  may  describe  moralists  by  this.  The 
one  school  declares  that  right  and  wrong 
are  positive  qualities,  discernible  by  a  pe- 
culiar fiiculty ;  that  without  such  a  facul- 
ty we  could  no  more  create  the  idea  of 
moral  good  or  evil,  than  we  could  create 
a  particle  of  matter.  The  other  school 
denies  this,  and  makes  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  to  lie,  not  in  the 
acts  themselves,  but  their  consequences, 
according  as  they  finally  lead  to  a  greater 
amount  of  happiness  or  misery,  {Measure 
or  pain. 

V .  From  the  earlier  literature  of  mo- 
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rality,  we  hasten  on  to  its  general  practi- 
cal results. 

We  have  little  sympathy  with  that 
spirit  which  is  perpetually  asking,  "Of 
what  use  are  such  and  such  studies?" 
Subtleties  which  do  not  improve  the 
breed  of  bullocks  or  the  growth  of  turnips, 
which  do  not  teach  us  how  the  "  ox  tal- 
lows in  the  cawl  or  on  the  kidneys,"  of- 
ten rub  off  the  rust  of  ignorance  from  the 
mind,  and  sharpen  it  for  battle  which  we 
have  all  to  wage.  The  Soldan,  who 
could  cut  with  his  Damascan  blade  the 
cushion  that  he  threw  into  the  air,  might 
seem  to  be  wasting  good  cloth  and  pre- 
cious time  in  practicing  such  a  feat ;  but 
we  suspect  that  the  spectator  of  his  dex- 
terity felt  that  Saladin,  in  learning  to 
cleave  a  cushion,  had  learned  to  cleave  a 
helmet,  with  a  head  in  it.  Morality  has 
had  its  results  upon  character  and  domes- 
tic virtue.  Take  two  ladies,  Madame 
Dudeffand  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague.  The  Frenchwoman  writes  of 
Helvetius,  who  resolved  all  the  determin- 
ing motives  of  our  actions  into  selfishness : 
"  The  success  of  his  book  is  not  surpris- 
ing ;  he  is  the  man  who  has  told  the  se- 
cret of  the  world,"  Lady  Mary  writes 
to  a  great  lady  at  home  of  some  curious 
practices  in  the  high  society  of  Vienna — 
"  Thus  you  see  that  gallantry  and  good 
breeding  are  as  different  in  different  cli- 
mates as  morality  and  religion."  Her 
ladyship  may  have  been  the  most  charm- 
ing of  women  ;  her  smile  may  have  been 
the  sunshine  of  the  saloon;  her  dress 
may  have  been  the  envy  of  the  ladies; 
her  conversation  may  have  boon  a  salient 
fountain.    To  have  met  her 

**  With  champagne  and  a  chicken,  at  last, 
Whene'er   the  long  hours  of  the  public  are 
past," 

may  have  been  the  most  delightful  of  ren- 
dezvous; to  have  sat  by  her  side  at 
Vauxhall,  while  she  dressed  a  chicken's 
wing  with  cream  upon  a  china-plate,  may 
have  been  a  very  feast  of  reason.  But 
remember  those  few  words  which  have 
slipped  so  glibly  from  her  pen.  Let  us 
ask  whether  this  smart  lady,  with  the 
hoof  of  Hobbes  thrust  into  her  satin  slip- 
per, is  the  sort  of  person  who  would 
teach  her  sons  a  masculine  morality,  or 
pour  her  daughters  into  the  mold  of 
Christianity  ?  We  ask,  whether  an  age 
when  such  sentiments  were  received  as 


morality  must  not  have  been  an  age  of 
selfishness,  dead  to  virtue  and  to  God  ? 

In  the  revolutions  of  society,  the  specu- 
lations of  moralists  are  ever  playing  an 
active  part.  Education  and  religious  in- 
struction, it  must  fairly  be  owned,  owe 
more  to  the  moralists  than  to  the  theolo- 
gians of  England.  The  question  of 
excuses  for  crime,  of  the  reformation  of 
criminals,  indeed  the  whole  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  abut  upon  morality.  The- 
ology is  always  deriving  important  contri- 
butions from  moral  phuosophy.  It  assists 
us  in  rightly  limiting  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man corruption.  We  wish  that  every 
clergyman  had  in  his  hands  that  manly 
and  noble  sermon  on  the  '^  Connection  be- 
tween Morality  and  Religion,"  in  which 
Bishop  Fitzgerald  turns  his  &vorite  study 
to  such  admirable  account.  It  enables  us 
to  hold  the  balance  with  an  even  hand 
between  the  attributes  of  God  and  the 
attributes  of  man,  and  saves  us  from  fatal- 
ism. We  believe  that  many  persons  have 
been  lured  over  to  Rome  by  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  moral  philosophy.  There  is, 
to  ardent  minds,  an  appearance  of  superior 
piety  in  a  view  which  pervades  many  de- 
votional writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which,  under  the  guise  of  ^'  adaptations," 
has  been  largely  circulated  among  ourselves. 
It  is  asserted  that  all  natural  affections  must 
be  crushed,  and  even  annihilated — a  view 
which  resolves  itself  into  that  of  Hobbes, 
that  they  are  selfiah.  Gibbon,  in  bis  fif- 
teenth chapter,  resolves  all  our  mental  de- 
sires into  two— the  desire  of  pleasure  and 
the  desire  of  action ;  and  he  argues  that 
Christianity  is  false,  because  it  promotes 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  mond 
student  is  not  likely  to  be  shaken  by  this 
mutilated  analysis.  The  speculations  of 
moralists,  even  more  than  the  lessons  of 
theologians,  have  taught  us  to  disentaoffle 
the  positive  from  the  moral,  the  Jewidi 
from  the  univeraal,  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Take  the  simple  question  of  the  lawfhlness 
of  receiving  interest.  In  Mohammedan 
nations  usury  is  utterly  forbidden^  on  the 
foot  of  the  Mosaic  law.  In  England,  Dr. 
Henry  Hammond,  in  his  Practioal  Cate- 
chism, mentions  it  as  a  matter  of  doubt  in 
his  day,  though  he  decides  in  favor  of 
taking  it,  with  his  usual  sound  sense. 
Bacon,  whose  prejudices  were  against  the 
lawfulness  of  receiving  interest,  assigned 
the  strange  reason  that  it  was  a  breach  of 
the  Sabbath,  inasmuch  as  the  interest  ran 
on  during  that  day  equally.    Mond  philo- 
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sopbers  were  the  first  to  draw  the  line 
here.  No  one  now  scruples  to  take  mo- 
derate interest  for  his  money.  But  bad 
this  not  been  so,  Christianity  would  have 
come  into  collision  with  the  march  of  pro- 
gress ;  it  would  have  strangled  commerce, 
or  commerce  would  have  been  alienated 
from  it.  Sismondi  remarks  that  one 
great  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  Southern 
to  Northern  Europe,  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  the  laws,  based  on  a  mistaken  scru- 
ple, prevent  lending  on  interest.  The 
capital  of  persons  not  in  business  is  thus 
lost  to  productive  purposes;  interest  is 
limited  to  the  capital  of  the  undertaker. 
Hence  exorbitant  interest  by  subterfuge. 
In  Mussulman  countries,  lenders  are  Ame- 
ricans, Hindoos,  or  Jews.  A  character 
like  Shylock  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  is 
the  natural  result  of  this  prejudice ;  and 
the  reader  will  recollect  how  hard  Shylock 
is  pressed  for  Scriptural  precedent,  and 
how  he  is  driven  to  admit  that  taking  in- 
terest is  not  "directly"  sanctioned.  In 
truth,  the  grandest  practical  applications 
in  this,  as  m  other  sciences,  have  always 
followed  from  theories  pursued  with  a 
simple  love  of  truth.  More  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  the  rough  sailor  of 
the  Mediterranean  would  have  brushed 
by  the  Greek  mathematician,  tracing  his 
figures  upon  the  sand.  He  would  have 
smiled  contemptuously  had  he  been  told 
that  these  speculations  of  the  absent  and 
abstracted  pnilosopher  would  enable  the 
seaman  to  traverse  an  ocean  darker  and 
drearier  than  his  own  "  wine-dark  and 
harvestless  sea ;"  to  hear  the  barking  of 
the  waves  in  the  starless  midnight,  and 
feel  that  he  was  comparatively  safe  from 
their  fury.  Let  the  moral,  not  less  than 
the  mathematical  student,  follow  truth  for 
what  she  is,  not  for  what  she  gives  —  for 
her  beauty,  not  for  her  dower ;  let  him  be, 
as  Aiistotle  says  of  the  mathematician,  "a 
spectator  of  truth ;"  and  he  will  find  her 
no  niggard  mistress. 

VI.  Morality,  we  would  further  remark, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  more  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, is  ever  increasing  the  evidence 
of  Christianity,  ever  exhibiting  new 
depths  of  moral  beauty  in  the  character  of 
our  Lord,  which  could  not  have  been  the 
invention  of  those  simple,  earnest  men 
who  wrote  the  Gospels.  Few  men  have 
ever  read  the  masterpiece  of  ancient  eth- 
ics without  feeUng  how  its  finest  strokes 
of  moral  delineation  live  and  glow  in  the 
character  of  our  Lord.    Thus  many  of  the 


philosophers  of  old,  had  they  been  called 
upon  to  portray  a  faultless  man,  would 
have  represented  a  cold,  impassive  being. 
Their  map  of  human  nature  would  have 
wanted  the  boldly  colored  lines  of  anger 
and  desu'c.  Humanity,  in  their  represent- 
ation, would  have  been  a  tree  of  majestic 
girth  indeed,  but  without  the  beautiful 
leaves  of  love  and  sorrow  ;  a  sea  without 
the  noble  swell  of  moral  indignation. 
Contrast  with  this  school  the  immortal 
words  of  Aristotle  :  "  The  emotional  part 
of  our  nature  is  not  less  purely  human 
than  the  natural."  "  It  is  morally  right  to 
be  angry  at  some  things,  to  desire  some 
things."  "There  are  things  which  it  is 
right  and  honorable  to  fear,  such  as  dis- 
honor." And  then  read  of  One  who 
bowed  in  angubh  beneath  the  sunlit  olives 
of  Gethsemane ;  who  "  looked  round 
about  Him  with  anger,  being  grieved  for 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts ;"  of  whose 
"human  resentment,  and  quick  sense  of 
disgrace,  may  we  not,"  asks  Barrow, 
"  observe  a  touch  in  that  expostulation  : 
'  Be  ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief,  with 
swords  and  staves  ?'  " 

In  truth,  it  is  our  deep  conviction  that 
moral  philosphy  points  us  both  to  the 
character  and  to  the  work  of  our  Saviour. 
It  seems  to  us  that  moralists  in  general 
have  been  much  too  feeble  in  their  asser- 
tions of  this.  Let  us  weakly,  but  reverent- 
ly, make  our  attempt. 

Moral  philosophy,  we  say,  points  to  the 
character  of  the  sinless  man.  The  statue 
may  be  beautiful ;  but  it  is  cold  and  hard 
compared  with  the  idea  of  perfect  loveli- 
ness that  hung  invisibly  before  the  sculp- 
tor's spirit.  The  chisel  is  not  fine  enough 
to  cut  the  breath  of  his  thought,  nor  the 
marble  pliant  enough  to  express  that  deli- 
cate vision.  The  poem  maybe  beautiful; 
but  its  lines  are  "  monotony  in  wire"  com- 
pai'ed  with  the  music  of  thought  of  which 
It  is  the  echo.  The  sculptor  could  not 
make  his  statue,  nor  the  poet  his  song, 
correspond  with  his  ideal,  in  that  his 
genius  is  weak  in  its  materials,  in  the  mar- 
ble and  human  language.  And  even  so 
the  moral  law,  as  it  is  written  on  the  page 
of  the  moralist,  is  the  expression  of  that 
moral  nature  which  is  itself  the  feeble 
image  of  the  moral  attributes  of  its  Cre- 
ator. But  when  it  comes  to  do  its  work, 
the  most  excellent  human  character  is  but 
a  coarse  draft  of  that  ideal  virtue.  Like 
God's  other  law,  it  can  not  do  it,  because 
it  is  weak  through  the  flesh.     Surely  the 
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moralist  should  point  oftener  to  that  oue 
perfect  moral  character,  in  which  the  ideal 
and  the  actual  exactly  coincide. 

Again.  The  life  and  death  of  our  Lord 
embody  the  truest  solution  to  the  chief 
difficulty,  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
government  under  which  we  are  placed. 
True ;  our  moral  nature  is  a  proof —  per- 
haps the  only  irresistible  proof— of  the 
moral  character  of  God.  The  author  of  a 
moral  nature  can  not  be  immoral ;  the  im- 
poser  of  a  law  of  righteousness,  which  is 
about  our  paths  and  about  our  beds,  can 
not  be  unrighteous.  Prove  with  Kant 
that  "  the  physico-theological  proof,'*  the 
argument  from  designer  to  design,  which 
is  practically  so  potent,  is  yet  theoretical- 
ly mvalid.  Let  it  be  granted  that  there 
is  a  flaw  in  the  analogy  —  that  intelligent 
designers  with  whom  we  are  acquainted 
are  not  creators  of  the  non-existent,  but 
molders  of  the  existent,  so  that  the  ele- 
ment of  creation  is  totally  wanting  to  the 
comparison  —  that  finite  mundane  pheno- 
mena can  never  give  the  infinite.  Go 
further.  Reduce  the  universe  around  us 
to  a  chaos  of  confusion.  Untune  the  laws 
which  entwine  the  whole  fabric  of  matter 
with  their  net-work.  Let  an  ocean  of 
darkness  roll  over  every  indication  of  de- 
sign. We  can  yet  stand  upon  that  dreary 
shore ;  yet  lift  up  our  eyes  to  that  starless 
heaven ;  yet  exclaim  in  faith, "  There  is  an 
architect  of  our  nature.  TTiere  is  a  God 
whose  law  is  virtue,  and  who  is  therefore 
holy,  and  just,  and  good." 

Morality  supplies  this  proof.  But  still 
a  difficulty  occurs.  The  material  order  of 
things  seems  to  override  the  moral.  Not 
only  is  there  more  suffering  than  happi- 
ness in  this  life,  but  suffering  fastens  upon 
virtue,  which  is  yet,  if  our  proof  be  viid, 
well  pleasing  to  God.  We  are  not  yet  in 
a  position  to  insist  upon  another  stat«  of 
existence,  where  the  ways  of  God  to  man 
shall  be  justified. 

The  nature  of  virtue  seems  to  supply  us 
with  solid  footing  in  this  shaking  quag- 
mire. Under  what  climate  does  virtue 
put  forth  her  rarest  blossoms  ?  Is  she  a 
tender  exotic  which  can  only  be  reared  in 
the  hothouse  ?  Or,  is  she  like  the  Alpine 
rose  of  the  Andes  ?  The  blasts  from  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow  only  add  grace 
to  her  form ;  the  chill  breath  that  mingles 
with  the  vapors  which  float  warmly  over 
the  forest  only  adds  a  richer  purple  to  the 
zone  of  blossoms  that  girdles  the  spiry 
peak.    If  that  graceful  flower  be  dearer  | 


in  the  eyes  of  the  Spirit  of  the  mountain 
than  all  the  wilderness  of  beetling  crags, 
and  all  the  clouds  of  sombre  forest,  shall 
we  deem  it  strange  that  He  unlooses  His 
storms,  and  scatters  His  frosts  like  ashes  ? 
The  illustration  explains  itself.  K  virtue 
be  dearest  to  God,  and  if  virtue  require 
suffering  and  trial,  we  have  a  Theodicea 
lying  to  our  hands.  Take  away  suffering, 
and  there  is  no  more  resignation,  ''  the 
greater  part  of  piety"  —  no  more  of  the 
painful  virtues  —  no  more  patience  —  no 
more  of  the  heroism  of  endurance.  The 
musical  glass  of  our  moral  nature  must  be 
wetted  with  tears  before  it  sends  forth 
its  finest  tones.  The  willow  must  be 
shaken  with  the  wind,  before  its  leaves 
glitter  like  plumes  of  silver. 

Let  this  argument  of  the  moral  philoso- 
pher— ^it  has  been  traced  by  M.  Cousin — 
find  its  confirmation  in  the  Man  of  sorrows. 
The  title  of  the  King  who  rode  upon  the 
ass,  as  proclaimed  by  the  style  of  His  he- 
rald, the  prophet,  is  that  He  is  Trpavf, 
meek.  (The  word  of  contempt  of  the 
heathen,  who  could  only  appreciate  mili- 
tary virtue,  and  who  detested  the  quality 
as  unsoldierly ;  so  that  the  beautiful  title 
of  our  Redeemer  comes  to  us  imder  the 
odious  disguise  oi  depravity,)  Round  the 
august  person  of  the  model  of  humanity 
there  hang  the  very  outward  symbols  of 
those  sublime  virtue^-resi^tion,  meek- 
ness,  patience,  moral  heroism  —  in  the 
cross,  the  nails,  the  spear,  the  sponge 
dipped  in  the  bitter  gall  of  the  tears  of  our 
suffering  nature.* 

The  morality  of  conscience,  as  traced  by 
a  Christian,  should  point  even  beyond  the 
Saviour's  character  to  His  work;  for, 
mark  this:  "Transgression,"  says  Dr. 
Whewell,  "reverses  rather  than  undoes 
moral  progress."  Conscience  in  itself 
conscience  as  such,  never  forgives.  Lay 
the  ear  of  your  soul  to  your  beating  heart 
Listen  to  the  sea  that  is  for  ever  tumbling 
on  the  shores  of  memory.  Listen  to  the 
winds  that  are  for  ever  rustling  in  the 
leaves  of  the  garden  of  your  spint,  while 
you  strive  to  hide  yourself  from  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  What  are  those  voices  say- 


*  Isaac  Barrow,  in  one  of  his  finest  sermons, 
writes :  *'  It  is  a  passable  notion  among  the  most 
eminent  pagan  sages,  that  no  ezemplaiy  virtae  can 
well  appear  otherwise  than  in  misfortune.**  Tlieii, 
after  quoting  the  fiunous  passage  ih>m  Plato's  R»> 
public,  in  which  the  just  man  is  said  to  be  **itDiMiled,'* 
and  some  fine  sentences  ftom.  Seneca^  he  appues  tfaii 
to  Christ. — Sermon  SI. 
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ing  ?  What  is  the  burden  that  goes  forth 
upon  that  stormy  ocean?  What  is  the 
whisper  that  is  multiplied  among  those 
myriad  leaves  ?  It  is  not  only  Fagan  in 
his  condemned  cell — ^it  is  not  only  William 
Palmer,  for  all  his  wretched  bravery, 
,  shrinking  and  cowering  in  the  loneliness 
of  the  night.  We  too,  perhaps,  know 
something  of  an  accusing  conscience.  We, 
too,  have  heard  the  voices  tfcat  are  teUing 
over  the  stories  of  our  past  life,  and 
which,  unless  they  are  silenced,  will  tell 
them  on  for  ever.  Butler  never  wrote 
more  truly  than  when  he  termed  "  the  ef- 
ficacy of  repentance,"  one  of  the  revela- 
tions which  Christianity  has  made,  over 
and  above  natural  religion.  We  have 
said  that  conscience  never  pardons.  Nay, 
the  more  you  instruct  her,  the  severer  she 
grows,  the  less  she  can  pardon.  Con- 
science says :  "  You  have  stained  your 
robe  of  innocence,  and  stained  it  must  be 
ever.  The  hosts  of  the  redeemed  are 
round  the  throne,  in  their  vesture  whiter 
than  the  lily;  and  all  sinless  spirits  are 
swelling  the  anthem  of  His  praises.  But 
in  aU  their  shining  ranks  there  is  no  room 
for  one  like  you  m  filthy  raiment ;  a  dis- 
cord would  pass  across  all  the  music  of 
heaven,  if  a  sinner's  hand  struck  the  harp 
of  Grod,  and  a  sinner's  foot  stood  on  the 
sea  of  glass."  It  is  not  conscience  which 
promises,  "  Though  your  sins  be  as  scar- 
let, they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow." 
Conscience  says:  "There  is  a  city  fer 
away.  There  are  gathered  all  the  child- 
ren of  God  in  one  glorious  company. 
They  walk  on  the  golden  streets.  They 
are  safe  within  the  gates  of  pearl,  en- 
girdled by  the  jasper  battlements.    They 


hold  high  communion  with  others  like 
themselves.  They  turn  their  hearts  to 
God,  as  plants  turn  to  light,  and  drink  in 
the  sunbeam  of  His  presence.  Desire  has 
Dassed  away,  and  love  is  united  to  its  ob- 
ect  for  ever."  But  conscience  also  sees  this 
egend  over  every  gate.  "  There  shall  in 
no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing  that  de- 
fileth."  Conscience  says :  "  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  friendship  with  God.  There 
are  those  to  whom  the  snowdrop  of  the 
spring  is  a  token  of  a  fiither's  affection, 
and  to  whom  the  sunset  is  burning  with 
manifestations  of  paternal  Deit^.  But 
you  are  like  a  prodigal,  wandenng  in  a 
far  land  —  like  a  harlot  walking  through 
the  streets  and  weeping,  as  if  her  heart 
would  break,  when  the  gas-light  falls 
upon  some  poor  token  of  her  former  inno- 
cence." 

And  then,  it  is  not  conscience  which 
finisjies  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal — which 
tells  us  of  the  haggard  and  outcast  Mag- 
dalen, folded  in  the  everlasting  arm, 
hushed  on  the  everlasting  heart,  comfort- 
ed as  one  whom  her  mother  comforteth, 
when  she  parts  the  outcast's  hair  with  her 
thin  hands,  and  drops  down  tears  upon 
her  poor,  sullied  face.  As  conscience  is 
more  completely  educated  by  moral  phi- 
losophy— as  her  chemistry  grows  more 
subtle,  and  her  tests  more  refined — as  she 
realizes  more  fully  the  consequences  of 
transgression — as  she  gazes  helplessly  up 
into  the  great  abyss  between  her  ana  the 
purity  of  God — she  longs  for  a  ladder 
from  earth  to  heaven.  The  work  of  mo- 
ral philosophy  is  over  when  conscience 
takes  to  her  wings  like  a  dove,  and  lights 
at  last  upon  the  cross. 


■♦^«-*- 
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LETTER  FROM  SIR  JOHN  BOWRING,   JULY,    1857. 


Thbbb  has  been  no  official  census  taken 
since  the  time  of  Kia  King,  forty-three 
years  ago.  Much  doubt  has  been  thrown 
npon  the  accuracy  of  these  returns,  which 
gave  362,447,183  as  the  total  number  of 


the  inhabitants  of  China.  I  think  our 
greater  knowledge  of  the  country  in- 
creases the  evidence  in  fevor  of  the  approxi- 
mate correctness  of  the  official  document, 
and  that  we  may  with  tolerable  safety 
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estimate  the  present  population  of  the 
Chinese  empire  as  between  350,000,000 
and  400,000,000  of  human  bein^.  The 
penal  laws  of  China  make  provision  for  a 
general  system  of  registration  ;  and  corpo- 
ral punishments,  generally  amounting  to 
100  blows  of  the  bamboo,  are  to  be  in- 
flicted on  those  who  neglect  to  make  the 
proper  returns.  The  machinery  is  con- 
fided to  the  elders  of  the  dbtrict,  and  the 
census  is  required  to  be  annually  taken  ; 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
law  is  obeyed,  or  the  neglect  of  it  pun- 
ished. 

In  the  English  translation  of  Father 
Alvares  Semedo's  History  of  China^  pub- 
lished in  London,  A.D.  1655,  is  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

"  This  kingdom  is  so  exceedingly  populous, 
that,  having  lived  there  twenty-two  years,  I 
was  in  no  less  amazement  at  my  coming  away 
than  in  the  beginning  at  the  multitude  of  the 
people.  Certainly  the  .truth  exceedeth  all 
hyperboles;  not  only  in  the  cities,  towns, 
and  public  places,  but  also  in  the  high-way, 
there  is  as  great  a  concourse  as  is  usual  m 
Europe  on  some  great  festival.  And  if  we  will 
refer  ourselves  to  the  general  register-book 
wherein  only  the  common  men  are  enrolled, 
leaving  out  women,  children,  eunuchs,  profes- 
sors of  letters  and  arms,  there  are  reckoned  of 
them  to  be  fifty-eight  millions,  fifty-five  ^ou- 
sand,  one  hundred,  and  four  score.'' 

The  minuteness  of  the  enumeration 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  father  quot- 
ed some  official  document. 

I  forward  herewith  two  tabular  state- 
ments which  I  have  copied  from  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's Middle  Kingdom^  one  of  the  best 
books  on  China.  The  first,  (No.  1,)  gives 
a  list  of  the  various  estimates,  from  A.D. 
1393  to  1812,  with  the  authorities  quoted. 
The  second  is  a  rearranged  statement  of 
censuses  taken  at  different  periods,  (No.  2.) 

As  there  are  few  men  in  China  more 
diligent  or  better  instructed  than  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, I  thought  it  desirable  to  communi- 
cate with  him  in  order  to  ascertain  his  pre- 
sent views  as  to  the  credit  which  may  pro- 
perly be  attached  to  the  official  statistics 
of  China.  I  send  a  copy  of  his  letter, 
(No.  3.) 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  safer 
course  than  to  reason  from  details  to  gen- 
erals, from  the  known  to  the  unknown ; 
and  I  have  taken  every  opportunity  which 
my  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  has  af- 
forded me,  to  obtain,  if  not  correct,  at 
least  approximate  information  as  to  the 


true  statistics  of  the  country.  It  may  be 
affirmed  without  any  hesitation  that,  as 
regards  the  Five  Ports  and  the  adiacent 
districts,  to  which  we  have  access,  tne  po- 
pulation is  so  numerous  as  to  furnish  argu- 
ments that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
the  entire  empire  is  very  much  greater 
than  is  represented  by  the  official  returns. 
These  localities  can  not  be  taken  as  fiiir 
averages ;  for^^^aturally  enough,  increased 
commercial  activity  has  brought  with  it 
a  flow  of  new  settlers,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  ancient  seats  of 
commerce  have  lost  much  of  their  popula- 
tion in  losing  their  trade ;  but  whether  all 
the  causes  of  decline  in  particular  spots 
have  much  counteracted  the  fecundity  of 
the  Chinese  races,  considered  as  a  whole, 
may  well  be  questioned. 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  subject  of  Chinese  popu- 
lation with  the  Mandarin  at  Ningpo,  who 
was  charged  with  making  the  returns 
from  that  district.  Ningpo  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  progressive  nlace — it  is  decid- 
edly the  least  so  of  the  nve  treaty  ports ; 
but  I  found,  generally  speakmg,  that  the 
real  returns  were  consiaerably  in  excess 
of  the  official  estimates. 

And  I  would  remark  that,  in  taking  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  China  at  1,348,870 
s<j[uare  nnles,  the  census  of  1812  would 
give  268  persons  to  a  square  mile,  which 
is  considerably  less  than  the  population  of 
the  densely  peopled  countries  of  Europe. 

According  to  ancient  usage,  the  popula- 
tion in  China  is  grouped  under  four  heads 
— 1,  Scholars;  2,  Husbandmen;  8,  Me- 
chanics; 4,  Merchants.  There  is  a  nu- 
merous class  who  are  considered  as  social 
outcasts,  such  as  stage-players,  profession- 
al gamblers,  beggars,  convicts,  outlaws, 
and  others ;  and  these  probably  form  no 
part  of  the  population  returns.  In  the 
more  remote  rural  districts,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  returning  officer  most  probably 
contents  himself  with  giving  the  average 
of  more  accessible  and  better  peopled  lo- 
calities. 

I  have  no  means  of  obtaining  any  satis- 
factory tables  to  show  the  proportions 
which  different  ages  bear  to  one  another 
in  China,  or  the  average  mortality  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  human  life ;  yet  to  every 
decade  of  life  the  Chinese  apply  some  sjpe- 
cial  designation :  the  age  of  10  is  called 
"  the  Opening  Degree ;"  20,  "  Youth  Ex- 
pired ;"  80,  "  Strength  and  Marria>ge  ;** 
40,  "Officially  Apt;"  60,  "Error-know- 
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ing ;"  60,  Cycle-closing ;"  70,  "  Rare  Bird 
of  Age ;"  80,  "  Rusty-visaged ;"  90,  "  De- 
layed ;"  100,  "  Age's  Extremity."  Among 
the  Chinese  the  amount  of  reverence 
grows  with  the  number  of  years.  I  made 
some  years  ago  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Buddhist  priest  living  in  the  convent  of 
Tien  Tung,  near  Ningpo,  who  was  more 
than  a  century  old,  and  whom  people  of 
rank  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  in  order 
to  show  their  respect,  and  to  obtain  his 
autograph.  He  had  the  civility  to  give 
mc  a  fair  specimen  of  his  handwritmg. 
There  are  not  only  many  establishments 
for  the  reception  of  the  aged,  but  the 
penal  code  provides  severe  punishments 
for  those  who  refiise  to  relieve  the  poor 
in  their  declining  years.  Age  may  also  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation  of  crime  and  in  mi- 
tigation of  punishment.  Imperial  decrees 
sometimes  order  presents  to  be  given  to 
all  indigent  old  people  in  the  empire.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  detailed  statistics 
giving  the  number  of  such  recipients  since 
a  return  published  in  the  time  of  Kanghi, 
(1657.)  Kienlung  (1 785)  directed  that  all 
those  claimants  whose  age  exceeded  60 
should  receive  five  bushels  of  rice  and  a 
piece  of  linen  ;  those  above  80,  ten  bushels 
of  rice  and  two  pieces  of  linen ;  those 
above  90,  thirty  bushels  of  rice  and  two 
pieces  of  common  silk ;  and  those  above 
100,  fifty  bushels  of  rice  and  two  pieces 
— one  of  fine,  and  one  of  common  silk. 
He  ordered  all  the  elders  to  be  enumer- 
ated who  were  at  the  head  of  five  genera- 
tions, of  whom  there  was  192,  and,  "in 
gratitude  to  heaven,"  summoned  3000  of 
the  oldest  men  of  the  empire  to  receive 
imperial  presents,  which  consisted  princi- 
pally of  embroidered  purses,  and  badges 
bearing  the  character  shou^  meaning  "  lon- 
gevity." 

The  Kanghi  tables  show  the  number  of 
those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  edict ; 
but  as  the  returns  bear  no  proportion  to 
the  general  population  of  the  country,  or 
to  the  relative  extent  of  the  various  pro- 
vinces, many  fortuitous  and  local  circum- 
stances must  have  caused  the  obvious  in- 
congruities. For  example,  in  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangse, 
in  which  the  whole  mass  of  population  is 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  the  reci- 
pients are  as  46  to  1 ;  and  as  regards  age, 
while  the  proportion  of  those  above  80  is 
represented  at  19  to  1,  those  above  90  are 
only  a  little  more  than  5  to  1.  In  all 
these  matters  the  greater  or  leas  coopera- 


tion of  the  local  authorities  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  producing  a 
result.  Kwangse  is  extremely  mountain- 
ous, and  bordered  on  the  north-west  hj 
the  country  of  the  Meaou-tsz,  or  abori- 
gines, the  districts  adjoining  which  are 
but  in  a  half-reclaimed  state,  and  governed 
by  oflicers  of  a  character  and  denomi- 
nation distinct  from  those  of  the  provinces. 
But  it  is  inexplicable  that  the  province 
of  Pechile,  in  which  Pekin  is  situated, 
should  exhibit  but  a  small  proportional  re- 
turn, especially  as  compared  with  the  ad- 
jacent province  of  Shantung.  Hookwang, 
with  a  population  of  26,250,000,  has  37,354 
indigent  persons  above  70,  while  Szechuen, 
the  population  of  which  is  21,500,000, 
presents  only  176  persons  in  that  category. 
I  think  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
redundant  population  pressing  more  and 
more  heavily  upon,  and  suftering  more  and 
more  severely  from  an  inadequate  supply 
of  food.  Though  there  are  periods  when 
extraordinary  harvests  enable  the  Chinese 
to  transport  rice,  the  principal  food  of  the 
people,,  from  one  province  to  another,  and 
sometimes  even  to  foreign  countries,  yet 
of  late  the  importations  from  foreign  coun- 
tries have  been  enormous,  and  China  has 
drawn  largely  on  the  Straits,  the  Philip- 
pines, Siam,  and  other  places,  to  fill  up 
a  vast  deficiency  in  supply.  Famine  has, 
notwithstanding,  committed  dreadful  ra- 
vages, and  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial 
granaries  have  been  wholly  indequate  to 
provide  for  the  public  wants.  It  is  true 
that  cultivation  has  been  greatly  interfered 
with  by  intestinal  disorders,  and  that  there 
has  been  much  destruction  by  inundations, 
incendiarism,  and  other  accidental  or  trans- 
itory causes;  but  without  reference  to 
these,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  greater  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
population  than  in  the  home  production  of 
food  for  their  use.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  while  the  race  is  thus  aug- 
menting, the  causes  which  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  food — such  as  the  overflow 
of  rivers,  fires,  ravages  of  locusts,  bad 
seasons,  and  other  calamities — are  to  a 
great  extent  beyond  the  control  of  human 

Erudence  or  human  exertion.  It  would 
e  difiicult  to  show  what  new  element 
could  be  introduced  which  would  raise  up 
the  native  supply  of  food  beyond  its  pre- 
sent productiveness,  considering  that 
hand  husbandry  has  given  to  cultivation 
more  of  a  horticultursJ  than  an  agricultur- 
al character* 
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The  constant  flow  of  emigration  from 
China,  contrasted  with  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  emigration  into  China,  is  striking 
evidence  of  the  redundancy  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  for  though  that  emigration  is  al- 
most wholly  confined  to  two  provinces, 
namely,  Kwangtung  and  Fookien,  repre- 
senting together  a  population  of  probably 
from  34,000,000  to  36,000,000,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  a  number  nearer 
3,000,000  than  2,000,000,  from  these  pro- 
vinces alone,  are  located  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  the  kingdom  of  Siam  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  at  least  1,500,000 
Chinese,  of  which  200,000  are  in  the  capi- 
tal (Bangkok.)  They  crowd  all  the  is- 
lands of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  Java, 
we  know  by  a  correct  census  there  are 
136,000.  Cochin  China  teems  with  Chi- 
nese. In  this  colony  we  are  seldom  with- 
out one,  two,  or  three  vessels  taking 
Chinese  emigrants  to  California  and  other 
places.  Multitudes  go  to  Australia,  to 
the  Philippines,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
to  the  western  coast  of  Central  and  South- 
em  America ;  some  have  made  their  way 
to  British  India.  The  emigration  to  the 
British  West  Indies  has  been  considera- 
ble— ^to  the  Havannah  greater  still.  The 
annual  arrivals  at  Singapore  are  estimated 
at  an  average  of  10,000,  and  2000  is  the 
number  that  are  said  annually  to  return 
to  China. 

There  is  not  only  this  enormous  mari- 
time emigration,  but  a  considerable  inland 
efflux  of  Chinese  toward  Mantchouria 
and  Thibet;  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  large  and  fertile  islands  of  Formosa 
and  Hainan  have  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
won  from  the  aborigines  by  successive  in- 
roads of  Chinese  settlers.  Now,  these 
are  all  males ;  there  is  not  a  woman  to 
10,000  men;  hence,  perhaps,  the  small 
social  value  of  the  female  infant.  Yet 
this  perpetual  outflowing  of  people  seems 
in  no  respect  to  diminish  the  number  of 
those  who  are  left  behind.  Few  China- 
men leave  their  country  without  a  fixed 
purpose  to  return  to  worship  in  the  an- 
cestral hall — ^to  bring  sacrihces  to  the 
tombs  of  their  fathers;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  if  one  in  ten  revisits  his  native 
land.  The  loss  of  life  from  disease,  from 
bad  arrangements,  from  shipwreck,  and 
other  casualties,  amounts  to  a  frightful 
per  centage  on  those  who  emigrate. 

The  multitudes  of  persons  who  live  by 
the  fisheries  in  China  afford  evidence  not 
only  that  the  land  is  cultivated  to  the 


greatest  possible  extent,  but  that  it  is  in- 
sufficient to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
overflowing  population ;  for  agriculture  is 
held  in  high  honor  in  China,  and  the  hus- 
bandman stands  next  in  rank  to  the  sage 
or  literary  man  in  the  social  hierarchy. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  nearly  a  tenth 
of  the  population  derive  their  means  of 
support  from  fisheries.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  boats  crowd  the  whole  coast 
of  China — sometimes  acting  in  communi- 
ties, sometimes  independent  and  isolated. 
There  is  no  species  of  craft  by  whicli  a 
fish  can  be  inveigled  which  is  not  prac-  . 
ticed  with  success  in  China— every  varie- 
ty of  net,  from  vast  seins,  embracing 
miles,  to  the  smallest  haiidfilet  in  the  care 
of  a  child.  Fishing  by  night  and  fishing 
by  day — ^fishing  by  moonught,  by  torch- 
light, and  in  utter  darkness — ^fishing  in  * 
boats  of  all  sizes — ^fishing  by  those  who 
are  stationary  on  the  rock  by  the  sea-side, 
and  by  those  who  are  absent  for  weeks  on 
the  wildest  of  seas — ^fishin^  by  cormorants 
— ^fishing  by  divers,  fishmg  with  lines, 
with  baskets — ^by  every  imaginable  decoy 
and  device.  There  is  no  nver  which  is 
not  staked  to  assist  the  fisherman  in  his 
craft.  There  is  no  lake,  no  pond,  which 
is  not  crowded  with  fish.  A  piece  of 
water  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  field  of  fer- 
tile land.  At  daybreak  every  city  is 
crowded  with  sellers  of  live  fish,  who 
carry  their  commodity  in  buckets  of 
water,  saving  all  they  do  not  sell  to  be 
returned  to  the  pond,  or  kept  for  another 
day's  service.  And  the  lakes  and  ponds 
of  China  not  only  supply  large  provisioiis 
of  fish — ^they  produce  consiaerable  quan- 
tities of  edible  roots  and  seeds,  which  are 
largely  consumed  by  the  people.  Among 
these  the  esculent  arum,  the  water  chest- 
nut, (scirpus  tuberostis^)  and  the  lotos 
(nelumbium)  are  the  most  remarkable. 

The  enormous  river  population  of  China, 
who  live  only  in  boats,  who  are  bom  and 
educated,  who  marry,  rear  their  fiunilies, 
and  die — who,  in  a  word,  begin  and  end 
their  existence  on  the  water,  and  never 
have  or  dream  of  any  shelter  other  thaa 
the  roof,  and  who  seldom  tread  except  ca 
the  deck  or  boards,  of  their  sampanfl— 
show  to  what  extent  the  land  is  crowded, 
and  how  inadequate  it  is  to  nudntftin  the 
cumberers  of  the  soil.  Li  the  dty  of 
Canton  alone  it  is  estimated  that  800,000 
persons  dwell  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the 
river;  the  boats,  sometimes  20  or  80 
deep,  cover  some  miles,  and  hare  thrir 
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wants  supplied  by  ambulatory  salesmen, 
who  vend  their  way  through  every  acces- 
sible passage.  Of  this  vast  population, 
some  dwell  in  decorated  river  boats  used 
for  every  purpose  of  license  and  festivity 
— for  theaters — ^for  concerts — for  feasts — 
for  gambling — ^for  lust — for  solitary  and  so- 
cial recreations ;  some  crafts  are  employed 
in  conveying  goods  and  passengers,  and  are 
in  a  state  of  constant  activity ;  others  are 
moored,  and  their  owners  are  engaged  as 
servants  or  laborers* on  shore.  Indeed, 
their  pursuits  are  probably  nearly  as  vari- 
ous as  those  of  the  land  population.  The 
immense  variety  of  boats  which  are  found 
in  Chinese  waters  has  never  been  ade- 
quately described.  Some  are  of  enormous 
size,  and  are  used  as  magazines  for  salt  or 
rice — others  have  all  domestic  accommo- 
dations, and  are  employed  for  the  transfer 
of  whole  families,  with  all  their  domestic 
attendants  and  accommodations,  from  one 
place  to  another — some  called  centipedes^ 
from  their  being  supposed  to  have  100 
rowers,  convey  with  extraordinary  rapidi- 
ty the  more  valuable  cargoes  from  the 
inner  warehouses  to  the  foreign  shipping 
in  the  ports — all  the^e,  from  the  huge  ana 
cumbrous  junks — which  remind  one  of 
Noah's  ark,  and  which  represent  the  rude 
and  coarse  constructions  of  the  remotest 
ages — to  the  fragile  pladks  upon  which  a 
solitary  leper  hangs  upon  the  outskirts  of 
society — ^boats  of  every  form  and  applied 
to  every  purpose — exhibit  an  incalculable 
amount  of  population,  which  may  be  called 
amphibious,  if  not  aquatic. 

Not  only  are  land  and  water  crowded 
with  Chinese,  but  many  dwell  on  artificial 
islands  which  float  upon  the  lakes — islands 
with  gardens  and  houses  raised  upon  the 
rafters  which  the  occupiers  have  bound 
together,  and  on  which  they  cultivate 
what  is  needful  for  the  supply  of  life's 
daily  wants.  They  have  their  poultry 
and  their  vegetables  for  us  their  flowers 
and  their  scrolls  for  ornament,  their 
household  gods  for  protection  and  wor- 
ship. 

In  all  parts  of  China  to  which  we  have 
access  we  find  not  only  that  every  foot  of 
ground  is  cultivated  which  is  capable  of 
producing  any  thing,  but  that,  from  the 
value  of  land  and  the  surplus  of  labor, 
cultivation  is  rather  that  of  gardeners 
than  of  husbandmen.  The  sides  of  hills, 
in  their  natural  declivity  often  unavail- 
able, are,  by  a  succession  of  artificial  ter- 
races, turned  to  profitable  account.  Every 


little  bit  of  soil,  thoudi  it  be  only  a  few 
feet  in  length  and  breadth,  is  turned  to  ac- 
count ;  and  not  only  is  tfie  8ur&ce  of  the 
land  thus  cared  for,  but  every  device  is  em- 
plojred  for  the  gathering  together  of  every 
article  that  can  serve  for  manure.  Sca- 
vengers are  constantly  clearing  the  streets 
of  the  stercoraceous  filth  ;  the  cloacse  are 
farmed  by  speculators  in  human  ordures ; 
the  most  populous  places  are  often  made 
offensive  by  the  means  taken  to  prevent 
the  precious  deposits  from  being  lost. 
The  fields  in  China  have  almost  always 
large  earthenware  vessels  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  contributions  of  the  peasant 
or  the  traveler.  You  can  not  enter  any 
of  their  great  cities  without  meeting  mul- 
titudes of  men,  women,  and  children  con- 
veying liquid  manure  into  the  fields  and 
gardens  around.  The  stimulants  to  pro- 
duction are  applied  with  most  untiring  in- 
dustry. In  this  colony  of  Hongkong,  I 
scarcely  ever  ride  out  without  finding 
some  little  bit  of  ground  either  newly 
cultivated  or  clearing  for  cultivation. 

Attention  to  the  soil — not  only  to  make 
it  productive,  but  as  much  productive  as 
possible — is  inculcated  as  a  political  and 
social  duty.  One  of  the  most  admired 
sages  of  China  (Young-chin)  says  :  "  Let 
there  be  no  uncultivated  spot  in  the  coun- 
try— no  unemployed  person  in  the  city ; 
and  the  fourth  maxim  of  the  sacred  edict 
of  Kang-hi,  which  is  required  to  be  read 
through  the  empire  on  the  1st  and  15th 
day  of  every  moon,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  officers  of  State,  is  to  the  following  ef- 
fect :  '  Let  husbandry  occupy  the  prmci- 
pal  place,  and  the  culture  of  the  mulberry- 
tree,  so  that  there  may  be  sufficient  supply 
of  food  and  clothing.'  Shin  Nung,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
honored  of  the  Chinese  Emperors,  means 
'  the  Divine  Husbandman.'  " 

The  arts  of  draining  and  irrigating— of 
preserving,  preparing,  and  applying  ma- 
nure in  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  of  fer- 
tilizing seeds,  indeed,  all  the  details  of 
Chinese  agriculture,  are  well  deserving  of 
note,  and  all  display  evidence  of  the  in- 
adequate proportion  which  the  produce  of 
the  soil  bears  to  the  demands  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  people.* 

Tne  Chinese,  again,  have  no  prejudice 
whatever  as  regards  food ;  they  eat  any 
thing  and  every  thing  from  which  they 

^  See  a  yaloable  paper  in  Chinese  Agriculture  in 
the  "  Chinese  Bepotttory,"  yoL  3  :  pp.  121^  121. 
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can  derive    nutrition.    Dogs,   especially 

fuppies,  are  habitually  sold  for  food ;  and 
have  seen  in  the  butchers'  shops,  large 
dogs  skinned  and  hanging  with  their 
viscera  by  the  side  of  pigs  and  goats. 
Even  to  rats  and  mice  the  Chinese  have 
no  objection — ^neither  to  the  flesh  of  mon- 
keys and  snakes ;  the  sea  slug  is  an  aris- 
tocratical  and  costly  delicacy  which  is 
never  wanting,  any  more  than  the  edible 
birds'  nests,  at  a  least  where  honor  is  in- 
tended to  be  done  to  the  guests.  XJn- 
hatched  ducks  and  chickens  are  a  favorite 
dish.  Nor  do  the  early  stages  of  putre- 
faction create  any  disgust ;  rotten  eggs 
are  by  no  means  condemned  to  perdition ; 
fish  is  the  more  acceptable  when  it  has  a 
strong  fragrance  and  flavor  to  give  more 
gusto  to  the  rice. 

As  the  food  the  Chinese  eat  is  for  the 
most  part  hard,  coarse,  and  of  little  cost, 
so  their  beverages  are  singularly  econo- 
mical. Drunkenness  is  a  rare  vice  in 
China,  and  fermented  spirits  or  strong 
drinks  are  seldom  used.  Tea  may  be 
said  to  be  the  national,  the  universal  be- 
verage; and  though  that  employed  by 
the  multitude  does  not  cost  more  than 
from  3d.  to  6d.  per  pound,  an  infusion  of 
less  costly  leaves  is  commonly  employed, 
especially  in  localities  remote  from  the  tea 
districts.  Both  in  eating  and  drinking 
the  Chinese  are  temperate,  and  are  satis- 
fied with  two  daily  meals — "  the  morning 
rice"  about  10  A.M.,  and  "the  evening 
rice"  at  5  P.  M.  The  only  repugnance 
I  have  observed  in  Cliina  is  to  the  use  of 
milk — an  extraordinary  prejudice,  espe- 
cially considering  the  Tartar  influences 
which  have  been  long  dominant  in  the 
land  ;  but  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  butter, 
cream,  milk,  or  whey,  being  introduced  at 
any  native  Chinese  table. 

While  so  many  elements  of  vitality  are 
in  a  state  of  activity  for  the  reproduction 
and  sustenance  of  the  human  race,  there 
is  probably  no  part  of  the  world  in  which 
the  harvests  of  mortality  are  more  sweep- 
ing  and  destructive  than  in  China,  pro- 
ducing voids  which  require  no  ordinary 
appliances  to  fill  up.  Multitudes  perish 
absolutely  from  want  of  the  means  of  ex- 
istence— inundations  destroy  towns  and 
villages  and  all  their  inhabitants  ;  it  would 
not  bo  easy  to  calculate  the  loss  of  life  by 
the  typhoons  or  hurricanes  which  visit  the 
coasts  of  China,  in  which  boats  and  junks 
are  sometimes  sacrificed  by  hundreds 
and  by  thousands.    The  late  civil  wars 


in  China  must  have  led  to  the  loss  of 
millions  of  lives.  The  sacrifices  of  hu- 
man beings  by  executions  alone  are 
frightful.  At  the  moment  at  which  I 
write  it  is  believed  that  from  400  to  500 
victims  fall  daily  by  the  hands  of  the 
headsmen  in  the  province  of  Kwangtung 
alone.  Reverence  for  life  there  is  none, 
as  life  exists  in  superfluous  abundance.  A 
dead  body  is  an  object  of  so  little  concern 
that  it  is  sometimes  not  thought  worth 
while  to  remove  it  from  the  spot,  where  it 
putrefies  on  the  sor&oe  or  the  earth. 
Often  have  I  seen  a  corpfle  under  the 
table  of  gamblers ;  often  have  1  trod  over 
a  putrid  body  at  the  threshold  of  a  door. 
In  many  parts  of  China  there  are  towers 
of  brick  or  stone  where  toothless — princi- 
pally female— children  are  thrown  by 
their  parents  into  a  hole  made  in  the  side 
of  the  wall.  There  are  various  opinions 
as  to  the  extent  of  infanticide  in  China, 
but  that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  many 
provinces  admits  of  no  doubt.  One  of 
the  most  eloquent  Chinese  writers  against 
infanticide,  Kwei  Chung  Fu,  professes  to 
have  been  especially  mspired  by  "the 
god  of  literature"  to  call  upon  the  Chinese 
people  to  refrain  from  the  inhuman  prac- 
tice, and  declares,  that  "the  god"  had 
filled  his  house,  with  honors,  and  given 
him  literary  descendants  as  the  recom- 
pense for  his  exertions.  Yet  his  denuncia- 
tions scarcely  go  further  than  to  pro- 
nounce it  wicked  in  those  to  destroy  their 
female  children  who  have  the  means  of 
bringing  them  up ;  and  some  of  his  argu- 
ments are  strange  enough :  "  To  destroy 
daughters,"  he  says, "  is  to  make  war  upon 
Heaven's  harmony"  in  the  equal  number  of 
the  sexes;  "  the  more  daughters  you  drown, 
the  more  daughters  you  will  have ;  and 
never  was  it  known  that  the  drowning  of 
daughters  led  to  the  birth  of  sons."  He 
recommends  abandoning  children  to  their 
fate  "on  the  wayside"  as  preferable  to 
drowning  them,  and  then  says:  "There 
are  instances  of  children  so  exposed  hav* 
ing  been  nursed  and  reared  oy  tigen." 
"  Where  should  we  have  been,"  he  aaka. 
"  if  our  grandmothers  had  been  drowMd 
in  their  infancy  ?"  And  he  quotes  two 
instances  of  the  punishment  of  mothfln 
who  had  destroyed  their  infants,  one  of 
whom  had  a  blood-red  serpent  fastened  to 
her  thigh,  and  the  other  her  four  extremi- 
ties turned  into  cow's  feet  I*   Father  Rlpa 

^  Doubt  has  been  someCimoB  expw— ed  m  to  the 
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mentions,  that  of  abandoned  children  the 
Jesuits  baptized,  in  Pekin  alone,  not  less 
than  3000  yearly.  I  have  seen  ponds 
which  are  the  habitaal  receptacle  of  remale 
infants,  whose  bodies  lie  floating  about  on 
their  surface. 

It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  carry  per- 
sons in  a  state  of  exhaustion  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  cities,  to  give  them  a  pot 
of  rice,  and  to  leave  them  to  perish  of 
starvation  when  the  little  store  is  ex- 
hausted. Life  and  death  in  China,  be- 
yond any  other  r^;ion,  seems  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  tctivitjr.  The  habits  of  the 
people,  their  traditions,  the  teachings  of 
the  sages — all  give  a  wonderful  impulse 
to  the  procreative  affections.  A  childless 
person  is  deemed  an  unhappy,  not  to  say 
.1  degraded  man.  The  Chinese  moralists 
sot  it  down  as  a  law,  that  if  a  wife  give  no 
(•iiildren  to  her  husband,  she  is  bound  by 
every  duty  to  encourage  and  to  patronize 
a  concubine,  through  whom  his  name  may 
be  preserved,  and  provision  made  that 
when  he  leaves  the  world  honors  will  be 


practico  of  infaDtici(^e  ia  China  on  any  g^at  scalo ; 
but  abundanco  of  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the 
usage  may  be  found  in  Chinese  books.  The  follow- 
ing Le)  a  translutiou  of  a  decree  of  the  Emperor 
Kanj^hi,  entitled: 

"  Edict  prohibiting  the  drowning  of  Children. — 
"Wlien  a  mother  mercilessly  plunges  beneath  the 
water  the  tender  offspring  to  whicii  she  has  given 
birthf  can  it  be  said  that  it  owes  its  life  to  her  who 
thus  takes  away  what  it  has  just  begun  to  enjoy. 
Tiie  poverty  of  the  parents  is  the  cause  of  this 
wrong-doing ;  they  have  difficulty  in  earning  subsist- 
ence for  thomselvee,  still  less  can  they  pay  nurses, 
and  undertake  all  the  necessary  expenses  for  tlicir 
children.  Thus  driven  to  despair,  and  unwilling  to 
cause  the  death  of  two  persons  to  preserve  the  life 
of  one,  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  mother,  to  save  her 
husband's  life,  consents  to  destroy  her  children. 
Their  natural  tenderness  suffers;  but  they  at  length 
determine  to  take  this  part,  tliinking  themselves  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  the  life  of  their  children,  in 
order  to  prolong  their  own.  If  they  exposed  these 
children  in  some  unfrequented  spot  their  cries  would 
move  the  hearts  of  the  parents.  What,  then,  do 
they  ?  They  cast  the  unfortunate  babe  into  the  cur- 
rent of  a  river,  that  they  may  at  once  lose  sight  of  it, 
and  in  an  instant  deprive  it  of  life.  You  have  given 
mo  the  name  of  Father  of  the  People.  Though  I 
can  not  fi;el  for  these  infants  the  tenderness  of  the 
purents  to  whom  they  owe  their  being,  I  can  not  re- 
frain from  declaring  to  you  with  the  most  painful 
feelings  that  I  absolutely  forbid  such  homicides. 
The  tiger,  says  one  of  our  books,  though  it  be  a 
tiger,  does  not  rend  its  own  young;  toward  them 
it  lias  a  feeling  breast,  and  continually  cares  for 
them.  Poor  as  you  may  be,  is  it  possible  that 
you  should  become  the  murderers  of  your  own  child- 
ren ?  It  is  to  show  yourselves  more  unnatural  than 
the  very  beasts  of  prey." — Lettrea  Edifiania,  vol 
19  :  pp.  101,  2. 


done  to  his  manes.  One  of  the  most 
popular  of  Chinese  writers  says :  *'  There 
are  in  the  world  wives  who,  nerer  having 
borne  boys,  nor  nourished  girls  even  when 
the  husband  had  reached  tSe  age  of  forty, 
prohibit  his  bringing  home  a  concubine 
or  entertaining  a  hand-maid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  his  posterity — they 
look  upon  such  a  person  with  jealous 
hatred  and  malignant  ill-will.  Alas!  do 
you  not  know  how  fleet  is  time  ?  Stretch 
as  you  may  your  months  and  your  years, 
they  fly  like  arrows ;  and  when  your  hus- 
band's animal  spirits  and  vigorous  blood 
shall  be  exhausted — then,  indeed,  he  can 
never  beget  children,  and  you,  his  wife, 
will  have  stopped  the  ancestral  sacrifices, 
and  you  will  nave  cut  off  his  generation — 
repentance,  though  you  may  exhibit  it  in 
a  hundred  ways,  will  indeed  come  too 
late — ^his  mortal  body  will  die — ^his  pro- 
perty, which  you,  husband  and  wife,  have 
sought  to  keep  together,  will  not  descend 
to  his  children,  but  be  fought  for  by  mul- 
titudes of  kindred  and  relations ;  and  you 
will  have  injured  not  one  person — not 
your  husband  only — but  even  yourself; 
for  who  shall  take  charge  of  your  coffin 
and  your  tomb  ?  Who  shall  bury  you  or 
offer  sacrifices?  Alas!  your  orphaned 
spirit  shall  pass  nights  in  tears.  It  is  sor- 
rowful to  think  of.  There  are  some  wives 
who  do  control  their  jealousies,  and  allow 
their  husbands  to  take  concubines  to  them- 
selves ;  but  they  do  so  (ungenerously)  as 
if  they  were  drinking  vinegar,  and  eating 
acids— they  beat  Betty  by  way  of  scold- 
ing Belinda* — there  is  no  peace  in  the 
inner  house.  But  I  beseech  you  to  act  as 
a  prudent  and  virtuous  woman.  If  you 
have  no  children,  provide  with  openness 
and  honesty  a  concubinef  for  your  hus- 
band. If  she  bear  him  children,  to  you 
he  will  owe  that  the  arteries  and  veins  of 
his  ancestral  line  are  continued  ;  his  child- 
ren will  honor  you  as  your  mother,  and 
will  not  this  comfort  you  ?  Give  not  way 
to  the  malignant  jealousy  of  a  wicked 
woman !  Prepare  not  a  bitterness  which 
you  yourself  must  swallow."! 

Generally,  however,  the  wife  willingly 
coincides  with  the  husband  in  introducing 
into  the  household  any  number  of  concu- 
bines whom  he  is  able  to  maintain,  since 


♦  Chang  for  Lee,  that  is,  they  punish  the  concu- 
bine's servants  to  bo  revenged  on  the  concubine. 
IGlenefiis  30 :  1-13. 
From  the  Perfect  Collection  of  Household  Gcma 
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she  exercises  over  them  an  undoubted  au- 
thority, and  the  child  of  a  concubine  is  bound 
to  pay  higher  respect  to  the  first  wife  than 
to  Its  own  mother.  The  Chinese  illustrate 
all  the  domestic  relations  by  imagery,  and 
are  wont  to  say,  that  as  the  husband  is 
the  sun,  and  tne  wife  the  moon,  so  the 
concubines  are  the  planets  and  stars  of 
the  domestic  firmament. 

And  it  has  been  often  truly  observed 
that,  though  the  Chinese  may  be  called 
sensualists,  there  is  no  deification  of  the 
grosser  sensualities  such  as  is  found  in  the 
classical  pantheons,  and  in  many  of  the 
oriental  forms  of  fixith.  Talcs  of  the 
amours  of  their  sods  and  heroes  seldom 
figure  in  their  historical  books  or  tra- 
ditional legends.  The  dresses  and  ex- 
ternal habits  of  the  women  in  China  are 
invariably  modest ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
social  arrangements  must  be  considered 
friendly  to  an  augmentation  of  the  human 
race.  The  domestic  affections  arc  strong. 
Parents  are  generally  fond  and  proud  of 
their  children,  and  children  obedient  to 
their  parents.  Order  is,  indeed,  the  first 
law  of  Confucius — authority  and  submis- 
sion the  apex  and  basis  of  the  social  pyra- 
mid. 

The  sentiment  of  dishonor  attached  to 
the  extinction  of  a  race  by  the  want  of 
descendants  through  whom  the  whole  line 
of  reverential  services  (which  some  have 
called  religious  worship)  rendered  to  an- 
cestors is  to  be  perpetual  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  privileged  classes  in  China. 
One  of  our  female  servants — a  nominal 
Christian — expressed  her  earnest  desire 
that  her  husband  should  have  another  wife 
in  her  absence,  and  seemed  quite  suq^rised 
that  any  one  should  suppose  such  an  ar- 
rangement to  be  in  any  respect  improper. 

The  marriage  of  children  is  one  of  the 
great  concern  of  families.  Scarcely  is  a 
child  born  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  ere 
the  question  of  its  future  espousal  becomes 
a  frequent  topic  of  discussion.  There  is  a 
large  body  of  ])rofessional  match-makers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  put  all  the  prelimin- 


ary arrangements  in  train,  to  settle  ques- 
tions of  dow^ry,  to  accommodate  differ- 
ences, to  report  on  the  pros  and  cons  of 
suggested  alliances.    There  being  no  here- 
ditary  honors    in   China — except    those 
which  reckon   upward  from  the  distin- 
guished   son   to   the   fathet,  the   grand- 
father, and  the  w^hole  line  of  ancestry, 
which  may  be  ennobled  by  the  literary  or 
martial  genius  of  a  descendant — the  ffis- 
tinctions  of  caste  are  unknown,  and  A  suc- 
cessful student  even  of  the  lowest  origin 
would  be  deemed  a  fit   match  for  Sie 
most  opulent  and  distinguished  female  in 
the  community.    The  severe  laws  whidi 
prohibit  marriages  within  certain  degrees  ^ 
of  affinity  (they  do  not,  however,  inter- 
dict it  with  a  deceased  wife^s  sister)  tend 
to  make  marriages  more  prolific,  and  to 
produce  a  healthier  race  of  children.    So 
strong  is  the  objection  to  the  marriage  of 
blood-relations,  that  a  man  and  woman  of 
the  same  Sing,  or  family-name,  can  not  law- 
fully wed. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  are  in  no  respect 
prevented  from  marrying.  I  expect  there 
18,  from  the  number  of  male  emigrants — 
from  the  greater  loss  of  men  by  the  vari- 
ous accidents  of  life,  and  their  abstraction 
in  many  circumstances  from  intcroonrse 
with  women — a  great  disproportion  be 
tween  the  sexes,  tending  naturally  enongh 
to  the  lower  appreciation  of  women ;  but 
correct  statistics  are  wanting  in  this,  as 
indeed  in  every  other  part  of  the  field 
of  inquir}'. 

The  proportion  of  nnmarried  to  mar- 
ried people  is  (as  would  be  deduced  fi*om 
the  foregoing  observations)  exceedingly 
small.  To  promote  marriages  seems  every 
body's  affair.  ]\Iatches  and  betrothings 
naturally  enough  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  youn^,  but  not  less  that  of  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  old.  A  marriage  is  the 
great  event  in  the  life  of  man  or  woman, 
and  in  China  is  associated  with  more  of 
preliminary  negotiations,  written  corre- 
spondence, visitings,  protocols,  conven- 
tions, than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
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The  Parsonaffe  is  awake  to  day;  the 
breeze  of  the  may  morning  is  piping 
down  the  lea ;  the  blackbird  is  whistling 
in  the  laurel;  the  bursting  woods  are 
alive  with  song ;  a  thin  jBrost  is  lying  on 
the  meadows;  and  in  the  East,  now 
mounting  all  fresh  and  glorious  from  his 
bath  in  the  southern  seas,  rises  the  great 
sun.  But  the  parson  is  up  already,  and 
out  among  the  airs  and  mysteries  of  the 
young  dawn.  He  is  not  there  to  discover 
analogies  for  his  own  mental  phenomena 
in  nature,  nor  to  expand  in  aescription, 
nor  to  see  his  own  feelings  in  every  thing ; 
but  he  stands  there  bravely  on  his  feet,  to 
receive  and  to  be  strengthened,  in  the 
midst  of  the  dewy  lane,  with  the  golden 

freen  of  the  risen  buds  about  him ;  and 
eneath  his  feet  the  dust  still  compact 
with  the  damp  of  night,  and  from  the 
mosses  of  the  ashen  stumps  the  violet  and 
the  primrose  look  on  bim  approvingly, 
and  abo^e  his  head  the  big  clouds  are  fly- 
ing from  the  face  of  day  in  marshaled 
folds  immense,  and,  in  the  kindling  East, 
between  the  bars  of  dark  purpe  and 
glancing  gold,  the  dying  sheen  of  phos- 
phor. 

He  is  gainmg  strength  for  the  coming 
work — and  when  the  poor  have  been  en- 
couraged, and  vice  rebuked,  and  infidelity, 
it  may  be,  charmed  into  faith  by  the  word 
of  truth  spoken  bravely — what  matter  if  by 
the  gentle  river  he  whips  the  evening  pool, 
or  rides  boldly  across  a  twDiffht  country, 
with  an  eye  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
sheen  of  every  trout,  or  with  a  heart  to 
feel  his  &thernood  and  love  in  the  thrill 
of  the  secret  of  great  Nature  ? 

This  is  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  ac- 
cording to  our  fancy,  for  we  know  him 
not — a  man  who  has  the  boldness  to  de- 
clare his  opinions  freely,  openly,  without 
sham,  and  who  has,  perhaps,  gained  the 
widest  popularity  which  an  English  writer 
of  his  class  has  ever  enjoyed.  With  the 
works  of  this  man  we  shall  detain  the  no- 
tice of  our  readers,  only  premising  that 

VOL.  XLi.— NO,  rv. 


our  object  will  be,  not  to  criticise,  but  to 
get  at  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  writes,  and  those  reasons  for  which  his 
books  were  written. 

As  Mr.  Kingsley 's  genius  has  developed 
itself  chiefly  in  fiction,  let  us  speak  of  it 
first  in  connection  with  his  so-called 
novels. 

Great  has  been  the  change  in  novel- 
writing  since  "  Evelina"  took  England  by 
surprise.  Little  Bumey,  by  the  quickness 
of  her  genius,  her  geniality,  her  keen  per- 
ception of  the  oddities  and  contrasts  of 
life,  and  her  clear  judgment,  did  not  let 
England  altogether  forget  the  vigor  of 
Fielding,  the  grace  of  Richardson,  the 
keenness  of  Smollett,  and  the  wit  of  all 
three.  She  was  the  echo  of  these  men ; 
faint,  fading,  but  still  a  sharer  of  their  spirit. 
But  it  was  the  last  echo  which  we  nave 
heard.  Shortly  after  the  sound  of  "  Eve- 
lina" failed,  fiction  was  dragged  through 
the  depths  of  degradation.  While  the 
immorality  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  found 
readers  everywhere  for  their  wit,  the  in- 
creasing tone  of  outword  morality  forbade 
that  coarse  and  licentious  writing  which 
had  been  so  broadly  indulged  in.  To 
minister,  then,  to  a  taste  for  fiction,  which, 
by  losing  the  real  painting  of  Fielding, 
had  added  weakness  to  immorality — to 
minister,  we  say,  to  this,  there  appeared 
novels  whose  plots  are  marvels  of  folly 
and  incapacity,  maudlin  and  miserable  in 
conception  and  expression,  and  even  more 
pernicious  in  their  mfluence  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  than  the  healthv  painting,  how- 
ever immoral,  of  our  old  English  novelists. 
The  latter,  at  least,  were  true  to  real  life 
and  human  nature.  The  former  were 
dyed  deep  in  the  dullest  and  falsest  false- 
hood. 

For  some  time  this  continued ;  bat 
England  was  too  innately  true  and  braye 
and  real  in  life  to  endure  it  long;  and  fic- 
tion would  have  perished,  had  not  Mrs. 
Radclifle  made  the  first  step.  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe  was  not  a  novelist  of  a  high  order,  but 
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she  was  the  instniment  whereby  English 
fiction  was  first  enabled  to  struggle  out 
painfully  from  the  niiro  and  mcphitic 
vapor  in  which  it  had  slept  the  sleep  of 
apoplexy.  As  the  thunder  makes  the 
sensualist  spring  up  terrified,  so  the  tales 
of  Mrs.  Kadcliffe  at  least  put  the  other 
side  of  human  life  before  the  abject  crew. 
Murder,  revenge,  appalling  scenery  and 
scenes  were,  at  least,  strong  contrasts  to 
the  effeminate  wretchednesses  of  the 
former  school.  Dr.  Moore,  hi  "  Zeluco," 
told  to  the  world  of  England  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  real  jealousy.  "  Caleb 
Williams"  was  a  powerful  record  of  acute 
sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of  feeling  co- 
existing with  crime,  and  producing  perse- 
cution and  the  agony  of  suspicion.  The 
horrible  reached  its  climax,  we  had  almost 
said,  in  the  "  Monk,"  did  not  the  romance  of 
'*  Frankenstein"  close  the  list  with  a  story 
which  was  chaster  in  style  and  thought, 
and  more  imaginative  in  its  terror.  The 
extreme  which  these  novelists  went  into 
had  the  effect  not  only  of  redeeming  Eng- 
lish fiction  from  the  dregs  of  Sterne,  and 
the  inanities  of  the  circulating  libraries, 
but  also  produced  a  reaction  which  has 
been  of  infinite  service  to  novel  writing. 
In  the  works  of  Mrs.  Opie — Miss  Austm 
— ^wc  can  not  but  recognize  the  shrinking 
of  the  quiet  English  mind  from  all  the 
melo-dramatic  horrors  of  Lewis  and  Mrs. 
Radcliffe — simplicity — earnestness — quiet 
true  love — stories  remarkable  for  no 
startling  incidents,  but  flowing  gently  to 
the  end,  with  here  and  there  a  curve,  and 
perhaps  a  dark  pool  beneath  some  sha- 
dowy rock,  or  a  passionate  little  cataract. 

To  this  advance.  Miss  Edgeworth  added 
the  delineation  of  national  character,  much 
satire,  and  a  very  cold  morality. 

There  would  seem  to  be  some  truth  in 
the  idea  of  Helvetius,  that  great  men  are 
the  produce  only  of  their  predecessors, 
when  we  consider  the  genms  of  Scott. 
In  him  the  horrible  no  longer  expatiated 
on  tempted  monks  or  creat<.'d  demons,  on 
ghostliness  or  ghastliness,  but  was  turned 
into  more  legitimate  channels;  and  the 
cellar  of  Front-de-boeuf,  and  the  murder  of 
Amy  liobsart,  not  only  excite  our  indig- 
nation and  pity,  but  enable  us  to  look  on 
the  movements  which  underlie  the  bare 
facts  of  the  history  of  those  times,  not  as 
lifeless  learners,  but  as  living  and  feeling 
with  the  actors  and  the  actions. 

The  influence  of  the  quiet  gentleness  of 
Miss  Austin's  novels  expanded  itself  not 


in  her  peculiar  line — ^that  Scott  declared 
himself  unequal  to — but  most  characteris- 
tically in  the  story  of  "  Mid  Lothian ;"  and 
the  quiet  sorrow  and  unpretending  love, 
the  humble  nobleness  ana  the  quaint  pru- 
dence, of  Jeanio  Deans,  almost  form  a 
happy  comment  on  Miss  Austin's  title, 
"  Sense  and  Sensibility." 

Above  all,  we  must  thank  Scott  for 
having  brought  the  novel  home.  His 
rare  powers  of  invention  enabled  him  to 
draw  to  the  life  characters  which  we  diall 
love  for  ever,  for  we  feel  them  akin  closdy 
to  our  common  being.  The  long-winded 
and  benevolent  Antiquary,  the  acute  and 
humorous  Pleydell,  the  bluff  breadth  and 
hardheadness  of  the  heartsome  Dandie, 
and  a  hundred  others,  show  us  how  wide 
a  sympathy  Walter  Scott  had  with  the 
heart  of  hunmnitv. 

Not  only  this,  but  he  took  the  simple 
materials  which  lay  abont  him  in  the  com- 
mon doings  and  sayings  of  the  nation  he 
belonged  to  and  loved,  and  showed  that 
the  Scotchman  would  write  Scotch  stories 
best,  and  the  English,  Enslidi.  He  told 
the  world  plainly,  by  what  he  wrote,  that 
whore  the  novehst's  heart  was,  there  was 
the  home  of  his  inspiration — and  this 
principle  can  be  applied  to  his  other 
works.  Of  all  men,  Scott  was  the  most 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  chivalrr. 
When  he  walked  abroad,  with  his  depend- 
ants and  his  miffhty  hound  Maida  at  bis 
heels,  and  vbited  the  cottages  of  the  sim- 
ple Scotch  around  him,  or  trod  the  ffigb- 
lands,  there  ^^  was  simmering*'  all  the  time 
inhis  heart  "Rob  Roy,"  or  "Old  Mortality," 
or  "  Guy  Mannering."  But  when  he  »• 
turned  home,  and  sat  down  among  Us 
shields,  and  spears,  and  Aided  banners, then 
the  other  chamber  of  his  heart  opened  its 
doors,  and  Scott  saw  pass  by  the  Saracqnie 
chivalry,  and  among  them  the  aze  of 
Richard  smiting  fierce  and  fell;  or  he 
watched  the  lists  at  Ashbr,  and  heard  the 
solitary  trumpet,  or  felt  his  blood  tingliiig 
as  he  recognized  the  spear  of  DanoiBi  or 
heard  the  thundering  avalanohe  of  the 
Swiss  break  on  the  horsemen  of  the  bold 
Burgundian  Duke.  He  wrote  what  lie 
felt.  lie  did  not  make  his  noyds,  bat 
created  them  from  his  own  heart— -afike 
at  home  among  his  Scottish  hiUs,  or  in  tbe 
glancing  days  of  chivalry.  We  thank 
Sir  Walter,  then,  for  the  impulse,  an  ia^ 
^ulse  which  has  not  oeaseo,  which  has 
tound  expression  in  Lever,  Lover,  Ckrie- 
ton  in  Ireland,  in  many  in  Sftotiaiid,  and 
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which,  more  or  less,  has  infliUHiodd  all  oar 
English  novelists.  We  thank  him,  too, 
that  he  taught  men  to  write  on  what 
their  heart  was  in.  So  Maryatt  wrote  on 
the  sea-life  which  he  knew  and  loved,  and 
the  hunter  wrote  on  his  hunting,  and  the 
warrior  on  his  hattle,  the  camp,  and  the 
bivouac. 

But  here  broke  in  on  the  life  of  fiction 
the  age  of  materialism,  and  men  rejected 
novels;  but  as  poetry  sprang  from  this 
triumphant,  to  reassert  the  spirit,  so 
fiction  reasserted  the  heart  in  works 
of  deep  human  passion  —  at  the  head 
of  which  stands,  as  the  representative 
of  its  class,  the  wondrous  novel  of 
"Jane  Eyre.'*  Alas!  she  whose  heart 
throbbed  so  wildly  and  so  deeply  is  no 
more.  Charlotte  Sronte  is  dead,  and  yet, 
why  should  we  sorrow?  Her  long  pil- 
grimage is  over — ^her  restless  spirit  is  at 
Eeace.  Calm  at  last — ^poor,  passionate 
eart : 

"  Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest" 

The  materialistio  tendency  had  another 
reflex  influence  on  novel  writing.  It  has 
imparted  a  practical  element  to  it.  It  has 
wedded  usemlness  to  fiction,  but  in  doing 
so  it  has  destroyed  art  in  the  narration. 
We  shall  see  how  this  has  happened  after- 
ward. The  highest  representatives  we 
have  now  of  practical  fiction  are :  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  Kingsley.  Among  these 
men,  the  novel  proper  does  not  exist  at  all. 
No  one  can  read  their  books,  and  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  &te  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  at  the  end  is  the  main  object 
of  the  story.  This  is  the  practical  ele- 
ment of  fiction— opposition  to  evil,  and 
exaltation  of  good,  as  no  abstract  unreal 
things,  but  living,  real,  what  we  may  see 
with  our  own  eyes  and  hear  with  our  own 
ears,  and  which  the  design  of  the  work 
is  to  urge  us  either  to  support  or  over- 
throw. On  this  account,  the  characters 
are  often  seemingly  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, and  the  hero,  from  this  forgetfiil- 
ness,  gets  into  a  state  of  GU>rdian  difficulty, 
knotted  up  so  closely,  and  so  unconcious- 
ly  to  the  novelist,  that,  "  nisi  Deus  inter- 
sit,"  nothing  can  help  him.  Bat  there  is 
none  of  the  artistic  progression,  none  of 
the  restraint  on  the  introduction  of  per- 
sonages who  do  not  advance  the  denouer 
ment,  none  of  the  intertwined  links  of 
action,  nor  of  the  mutual  play  d  oharao- 


ters  and  difficulties  which  'all  tend  to  the 
ultimate  rejoicement  of  the  hero.  None 
of  this,  and  so  these  novels  of  ours  are 
very  inartistic,  yet  still  we  question 
whether  they  are  not  more  true. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  is  almost  to- 
tally destitute  of  art  in  his  works.  They 
are  in  general  graphic,  loving,  healthful, 
human  delineations:  each  one  more  like 
a  succession  of  anecdotes  than  a  connected 
story ;  and  we  do  believe  that  had  Scott 
attempted  what  has  been  done  now,  he 
would  have  succeeded  almost  more  than 
any  novelist  who  has  ever  lived  in  influenc- 
ing his  time  and  future  time  for  good. 
But  in  his  books  of  fiction  we  find  no 
trace  of  the  time  he  lived  in.  His  love 
for  chivalry  and  the  past  deadened  his 
mind  to  the  movements  of  the  age  and 
the  social  problems  and  wrongs  of  the 
time.  It  is  un&ir,  however,  to  demand 
what  this  decade  requires  from  one  who 
lived  several  years  back  in  progress.  We 
only  mention  it  to  show  the  vast  diflerence 
between  our  present  fictions  and  his. 
Ours  are  written  to  denounce  wrong,  to 
awake  to  good,  to  urge  to  progressive 
and  religious  excellence,  to  expose  evils, 
physical  and  intellectual ;  his  to  amuse  his 
readers,  and,  b&  we  said  above,  through  a 
love  of  the  people  and  history  of  that 
Caledonia  to  wmch  his  heart  ^'  turned 
with  rapture,"  and  through  an  antiquar- 
ian's and  a  poet's  pleasure  in  the  ringing 
life  of  chivalry.  Now  when  Dickens 
writes  a  book — ^we  speak  chiefly  of  his 
later  works — it  is  not  primarily  to  make 
us  weep  over  the  tragedv  of  Ada  and 
Richard,  or  to  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of 
Dame  Durden,  but  to  expose  the  evils  of 
chancery,  and  to  exalt  the  detective  force ! 
It  is  the  same  in  almost  all  his  works. 
When  Thackeray  writes  the  "  Newcomes," 
though  he  is  artistic  at  times,  the  main 
point  of  the  story  is  not  to  marry  Clive 
and  Ethel,  and  to  bring  them  to  this 
through  much  difficulty  and  intrigue ;  but 
it  is  to  lay  bare  and  shivering  the  &lse- 
hood  of  sodety,  and  to  bring  it  to  the 
light,  that  its  deeds  may  be  reproved. 
Indeed  we  know  not  any  novel  which  so 
ftdly,  as  the  "  Newcomes,"  leaves  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  the  idea  that  God  is 
directing  all  things  in  the  story,  and  not 
the  novelist — and  this  we  think  to  be  the 
highest  truth  of  the  novel.  Now  art,  as 
generally  understood,  pre-suppose  the 
mind  of  the  writer  directing,  planning, 
oxdaining,  as  it  were,  the  Providence  of 
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the  book.  The  question  is — ^is  it  not  the 
highest  art,  an  art  not  understood  before, 
to  make  the  reader  feel  that  the  novel  is 
the  mirror  of  the  world,  with  all  its  mys- 
tery and  diflSculty,  and  not  a  perfectly 
comprehensible  and  artistic  story  ?  This 
is  to  ua  the  great  charm  of  "  The  New- 
comos*"  In  his  former  books,  Mr.  Thac- 
keray seemed  to  ua  too  bitter,  and  some- 
times too  flippant ;  but  this  is  said  to  be  , 
true  painting  of  the  world.  Why,  so  j 
were  Dryden's  plays,  so  are  "  Larochefou-  \ 
cault's  Maxims ;"  and  yet  there  are  few 
who  will  say  that  they  represent  the  whole 
of  humanity.  It  is  only  one  side,  and 
that  the  darkest ;  so  we  were  glad  when 
we  read  Mr.  Thackeray's  last  novel,  to 
find  that  he  had  advanced,  and  hopeless, 
wicked,  frivolous,  hard-hearted  as  his  pic- 
tures must  be,  yet  in  the  East  there  is 
now  a  gleam  of  sunshine  which  makes  a 
luster  in  the  very  darkest  spot.  He  sees 
the  mysteries  of  good  which  are  hidden 
in  our  humanity.  But  in  proportion  to 
Mr.  Thackeray's  advance  is  Mr.  Dickens' 
retrogression.  Men  may  extol  the  deli- 
cate etching,  the  pre-Raphaelitbm  of  char- 
acter ;  but  his  studies  of  life,  in  his  two 
latter  works  especially,  appear  to  us  not 
realities,  but  caricatures.  As  the  diseased 
predominance  of  one  idea  is  madness,  so 
the  unnatural  representation  of  peculiari- 
ties of  action  or  speech,  to  the  unconscious 
exclusion  of  all  the  rest  of  the  man,  is 
caricature.  If  but  one  of  Mr.  Dickens' 
heroes  snaps  his  fingers,  ho  is  very  sel- 
dom seen  to  do  any  thing  else.  If  at  one 
period  of  his  life  an  unoffending  person 
happens  to  resemble  a  steam-tug,  for  ever 
afterward  he  is  always  puffing,  or  whistl- 
ing, or  bearing  down,  or  moormg,  or  tow- 
ing something  out  of  sight.  He  is  lost  to 
us  as  a  man,  and  becomes  a  human  steam- 
boat. The  chief  conception  we  have  of 
Carker  is  his  teeth — the  chief  idea  of 
Uriah  Heep  is  the  word  'umble  and  a  fishy 
hand.  Now  we  say  this  is  not  true  to 
human  nature.  Thought  is  mutable  as  a 
cloud,  and  the  body  responds  to  every 
change  of  those  many  wandering  imaginar 
tions.  We  can  not  feel  that  many  of  Mr. 
Dickens'  characters  are  flesh  and  blood  as 
we  are.  They  are  not  the  representatives 
of  a  class,  but  the  embodiment  of  a  pecu- 
liarity, and  fbr  these  peculiarities  he  has 
the  same  appetite  as  tne  French  have  for 
the  horrible  and  strange.  Still,  all  honor  to 
Mr.  Dickens  for  the  wondrous  beauty  and 
tenderness  of  his  true  characters,  and  all 


honor  to  him  for  his  manly  declarations 
against  huge  and  crying  wrongs.  This 
latter  object,  we  said  already,  was  that 
also  of  our  other  novelists,  and  chiefly  of 
Mr.  Kingsley. 

Of  all  men  Kingsley  has,  in  his  novels, 
least  pretension  to  art.  "Yeast,"  "Hypa- 
tia,"  "  Westward  Ho  I"  "  Two  Years 
Ago,"  are  not  written  as  novels,  but  as 
writings  to  and  against  the  age. 

With  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  we 
have  little  to  do.  He  is  not  one  of  this 
protesting  class.  He  is  still  the  artistic 
novelist.  But  the  fiilse  metaphysics,  and 
the  falser  views  of  morality  and  Ufe,  which 
disfl^red  his  former  novels,  all  those  who 
admired,  but  did  not  love  his  genius,  have 
forgiven  and  forgotten  in  the  loving  ad- 
miration with  which  they  regard  his  two 
last  works.  That  the  same  man  should 
have  written  "Ernest  Maltravers,"  and 
"  The  Gaxtons,"  is  a  phenomenon  almost 
unequaled  in  literature.  Yet,  artistic,  well 
worked  out  as  these  last  two  novels  are, 
they  share  more  or  less  in  the  protesting 
idea  we  have  spoken  o£  For  the  first  is 
an  assertion  of  the  nobility  of  true  honor, 
and  the  restoring  power  of  healthy  life  ; 
and  the  second,  a  vindication,  dear  and 
beautiful,  of  the  position  and  influence  of 
woman,  to  exalt  and  to  console — most 
wanted  now,  when  the  domestic  and 
social  relations  of  the  two  sexes  are  so 
miserably  misunderstood,  neglected,  ig- 
nored, and,  we  fear,  so  nationally  corrupted. 

Thus  the  novelist  does  not  now  wnte  a 
mere  story  of  the  aflections  and  passions 
of  humanity,  with  interleaved  descriptions, 
in  which  accessories  the  hero  and  heroine 
stand,  the  figures  to  which  all  the  rest 
refer ;  but  he  either  holds  up  his  glass  to 
the  Present,  that  it  may  see  its  reneotion 
there,  and  so  amend  its  own  evil  and  in- 
crease its  good,  or  collects  the  distant 
rays  of  the  Past  into  a  focus  on  the  Pres- 
ent, that  he  may  consume  the  wrong,  or 
kindle  into  higher  Ufe  the  right.  For  the 
same  evil  and  good  come  round  agmn ; 
yet  there  is  a  progress — ^for  we  see  the  evil 
m  a  more  hideous  light,  and  we  are  slowly 
gaining  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  old 
truths— our  coarse  is  not  onward  in  a 
straight  line,  but  upward,  in  a  spiral 
curve — ^higher  and  higher,  yet  still  on  the 
ancient  foundation,  and  at  every  step  a 
wider  and  clearer  view.  We  have  tQus 
reached  the  Kingsley  point  of  onr  deli- 
neation, and  that  point  is  more  or  less  the 
point  of  our  own  time. 
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To  enter,  then,  on  this  land  of  Buelah, 

Mr.  Kingsley  has  published  at  various 
times  a  number  of  works  with  great  ra- 
pidity. Two  volumes  of  sermons,  five 
fictions,  so  called,  whose  titles  are  "Yeast," 
"Hypatia,"  "Alton  Locke,"  "Westward 
Ho !"  and  "  Two  Years  Ago*"  "A  Drama 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  The  Saint's  Tra- 
gedy," a  large  pamphlet  called  "Phaethon, 
or  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers," 
a  Dialogue  on  the  Difference  between  Ob- 
jective and  Subjective  Truth,"  "Glaucus, 
or  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore,"  "Greek  He- 
ro Tales,"  and  "  Four  Lectures  on  Alex- 
andria and  her  Schools,"  which  are,  wo 
regret  to  say,  not  known  well  in  Ireland. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  on  read- 
ing this  list  is,  the  marvelous  versatility 
o^Mr.  Kingsley's  genius.  Poetry,  the- 
ology, metaphysics,  fiction,  natural  phi- 
losophy, are  all  written  and  discussed  with 
a  pictnresqueness  of  words,  and  a  close 
and  crystalline  clearness.  The  style  is 
peculiarly  Mr.Kingsley's  own — ^no  epicene 
incongruities  leap  up  as  we  turn  the  page 
— ^no  old  familiar  face  looks  at  us  from  tne 
lattice  of  a  sentence — ^no  sentiment  irri- 
tates our  memory  by  a  clipped  and  spoiled 
resemblance,  the  archetype  of  which  we 
can  not  recollect.  We  feel  that  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  must  have  written  every  line  straight 
from  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  that 
none  else  could  have  possibly  indited  a 
sinde  word. 

There  is  also  such  a  light  fireshness  and 
healthy  animalism  in  the  style,  that  we 
can  never  conceive  any  of  these  works 
being  written  in  the  house,  but  sitting  by 
the  nver,  or  on  the  side  of  some  breezy 
hill,  with  the  wind  ruffling  his  manuscript, 
and  the  bubbling  of  the  river  in  his  ears. 
The  structure  of  the  sentences  is  seldom 
faulty,  except  in  some  of  the  dialogues, 
where  the  truthfulness  of  the  reality  of 
conversation  of  the  broken  and  short  ex- 
pressions would  have  made  Addison's  hair 
to  stand  on  end,  and  shortened  the  sober 
existence  of  Blair.  The  rhythm  of  his 
most  masterly  descriptions  is  at  times  so 
perfect  that  it  is  like  reading  music. 
What  can  be  more  sweet  and  dear  than 
the  following  chant  of  these  words : 

THE  SPEECH  OF  BLIND  AMTAS  LEIOH. 

*'  When  you  left  me  there  upon  the  rocks,  lads, 
I  looked  away  and  out  to  sea,  to  get  one  last 
snuff  of  the  merry  sea  breeze  whi<£  will  never 
sail  me  again.  And  as  I  looked,  I  tell  you 
truth,  I  could  see  the  water  and  the  sky  as  plain 


as  ever  I  saw  them,  till  I  thought  my  sight  was 
come  again.  But  soon  I  knew  it  was  not  so — 
for  I  saw  more  than  man  could  see,  right  over 
the  ocean,  as  I  live,  and  away  to  the  Spanish 
main.  Then  I  saw  the  cliffs  beneath  me,  and 
the  Gull  Rock,  and  the  Shutter,  and  the  Ledge, 
and  I  saw  them,  William  Gary,  and  the  weeds  be- 
neath the  merry  blue  sea.  And  I  saw  the  grand 
old  galleon,  Will — she  has  righted  with  the 
sweeping  of  the  tide.  She  lies  in  fifteen  fa- 
thoms, at  the  edge  of  the  rocks  upon  the  sand, 
and  her  men  are  all  lying  round  her,  asleep  until 
the  judgment  day." 

To  balance  by  some  defect  this  beauty 
and  this  clearness,  Mr.  £angsley  has  not 
been  given  repose  of  style.  We  must  go 
forth  with  him, 

"Away,  away,  his  style  and  we. 
Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind," 

and  never  draw  bridle  till  the  close  of  the 
book,  where  we  pull  up  so  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, that  it  is  said,  on  credible  au- 
thority, that  even  physical  weariness 
ensues  from  the  continued  excitement. 
"  Westward  Ho  I"  for  example,  is  like  the 
magnificent  joy  of  the  trumpet-song  in 
Samson,  which,  always  grand  and  beauti- 
ful, delights  though  it  should  continue  the 
whole  night,  but  leaves  us  exhausted  at 
the  close.  There  is  not  sufficient  provi- 
sion made  for  the  passive  enioyment  of 
our  contemplative  nature.  We  would 
give  much  for  the  repose  of  one  quiet 
sentence.  So  when  travelers  have  passed 
the  thrilling  day  among  alps  succeeding 
alps,  and  in  deep  gorges  heard  no  sooth- 
ing sound,  but  only  the  war  of  the  cat- 
aract, or  the  crash  of  the  avalanche,  and 
only  seen  the  gentian  and  the  fern,  the 
lowliness  of  nature,  among  the  foam  and 
echoes  of  those  high  mountain  solitudes — 
it  is  pleasant  and  most  grateful  to  lie  in 
some  greenlit  meadow,  beneath  a  haw- 
thorn hedge,  with  no  mightiness  and  noise 
to  oppress  the  heart,  and  be  refreshed  and 
consoled  with  the  humbleness  of  beauty. 
So  tears  would  more  often  start  to  the 
eyes  from  excitement  than  from  the  ten- 
derness of  Mr.  Kingsley's  style.  In  paint- 
ing Turner  was  a  true  artbt.  No  one 
can  look  over  a  volume  of  his  studies  with- 
out being  impressed  bv  the  succession  of 
calm  and  storm,  with  tne  feelings  of  terror 
and  repose,  without  being  refreshed  by 
the  one  when  we  have  been  made  to  trem- 
ble by  the  other.  It  was  nature  herself 
that  taught  Turner  this  deep  lesson.  For 
the  fomioations  of  the  everlasting  moon- 
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tains  are  rooted  in  the  soft  slope  of  the 
pasture,  and  the  tender  foliage  of  the 
glade.  The  cataract  and  the  rapid,  and 
the  yellow  swirls  of  the  fierce  stream  find 
peace,  and  calm,  and  color,  and  loveliness 
m  the  deep  bosom  of  the  thinking  lake. 
Our  very  passions,  even  at  their  height, 
partake  of  quiet.  But  even  when  Mr. 
Kingsley  does  allow  us  to  rest  in  a  calm 
scene,  the  change  firom  excitement  to 
quietude,  and  then  again  to  excitement, 
is  so  rapid  in  succession,  that  our  mental 
constitution  suffers  as  much  as  our  physi- 
cal would,  were  the  climate  to  alter  every 
half  hour.  Now,  if  Mr.  Kingsley  would 
submit  the  climate  of  his  style  to  the  rules 
which  prevail  in  nature,  we  should  be 
much  happier  as  readers. 

Leaving  the  question  of  style,  there  is 
one  thing  in  which  Mr.  Kingsley  excels 
all  our  novelists.  Though  these  are  called 
days  of  sham,  yet  there  are  men  found  to 
come  forward  and  testify  to  truth,  to  call 
falsehood  false,  and  cruelty  and  crime  by 
their  fitting  names.  ThacKeray  and  Dick- 
ens have  aone  this  well,  but  not  so  well 
as  Kingsley.  We  can  not  read  the  works 
of  the  two  first  without  feeling  that  they 
are  simply  sufferant  of  revealed  religion. 
"  It  is  very  good  this  form,"  say  they,  "for 
other  men,  and  affords  vast  stores  of 
pathetic  and  graceful  symbolism ;  but  it 
nas  little  to  do  with  us.''  We  will  adore 
benevolence  and  sympathy,  and  state  the 
the  evils  plainlv.  That  is  all.  These  doc- 
trines are  nothmg  to  us.  But  Christianity 
does  not  consist  in  doctrines  ;  its  essence 
ill  practice  is  the  inward  reception  of  prin- 
ciples which  work  out  in  life,  and  are  of 
universal  application.  Christianity  says, 
with  old  Chromes,  Nihil  humani  a  me 
alienum  puto.  Now  to  omit  this  element 
in  a  novel  which  purports  to  reflect  this 
time,  condemns  its  claims  to  truth  at  once. 
Again,  to  introduce  religious  scruples, 
which,  however  true  to  existing  characters 
they  may  be,  are  not  the  offspring  of  the 
genuine  tendencies,  but  of  the  perversions 
of  Christianity,  is  gross  dishonesty  and 
unfairness.  We  do  not  deny  the  truth  of 
such  delineations  as  Chadband,  and  Stig- 
glns,  and  Mrs.  Clennam,  but  we  do  most 
emphatically  contradict  the  conclusion 
which,  whether  the  author  meant  it  or  no, 
is  drawn  by  numbers  from  them,  that  they 
are  the  representatives  of  any  class.  We 
do  not  object  to  their  introduction ;  it  is 
but  fitting  that  they  should  be  held  up  to 
the  abhorrence  of  all  true  men ;  but  we 


do  object  to  the  insinuation  ([which  their 
introauction,  without  any  hmt  of  their 
being  untrue  representatives  of  the  class 
they  say  they  belong  to,  makes)  that  these 
montrosities  are  real  types  of  the  religious 
sects.  That  novelist,  that  writer  is  &lse 
in  character,  who  willfully  conceals  half 
the  truth,  and  exaggerates  error,  when  he 
knows,  too,  that  every  thing  he  savs  will 
be  taken  as  the  accurate  results  of  accu- 
rate observation.  We  must  have,  and 
will  require  from  oar  novelists,  now  that 
thev  have  taken  the  place  of  t^e  drama, 
no  half-prejudiced  representations,  Hbeir 
deepest  maxim  should  be :  There  is  no 
error  which  is  not  the  perversion  of  a 
truth,  and  men  who  hold  the  error  will 
often  unconsciously  act  on  the  truth.  Let 
us  not,  then,  drive  them  fiur  firom  ns  by 
indiscriminate  abuse  or  ridicule,  but  brihff 
them  close  by  manifesting  the  truth  whi(£ 
their  error  conceals.  In  these  points,  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  proved  himself  true  and  iust. 
There  is  no  problem  of  the  day  whicn  he 
does  not  trace  the  origin  of  to  the  neglect 
of  Christianity,  or  for  which  he  does  not 
hope,  if  he  can  not  point  oat  a  solution  of 
in  the  same.  The  main  element  of  hb 
books  is  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  living  principles  as  derived 
firom  a  living  God,  to  the  social,  political, 
commercial,  and  mental  diffioalties  of  this 
age.  In  the  other  case,  Mr.  Kingsley,  in 
treating  of  the  various  sects,  displays  a 
tolerance  and  a  clear-sightedness  wmch  all 
parties  in  the  Church  would  do  well  to 
unitate.  We  can  scarcely  mention  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  complete  prejudice  in  lus 
writings.  If  the  materiius  for  the  dia- 
mond are  there,  he  sees  it,  however  dark 
the  carbon  may  appear.  There  is  no 
character  which  has  not  its  saving  danM, 
which  does  not  seem  to  look  on  us  with 
an  eloquent,  beseeching,  human  glance. 
But  there  are  a  few  which  border  on  the 
ludicrous. 

"Effutire  levos  indigna  trarodia  versos 
Ut  fesds  matrona  moven  joaaa  diebos. 

Mr.  Kingsley^s  eloquence  and  earnest- 
ness have  descended  to  the  patronising  of 
the  Irish  clergy.  The  trageay  is  not  only 
relieved  by  comedy,  but  it  is  followed  by 
a  farce.  Enter,  with  flourish  of  trumpets, 
the  Rev.  Panurgus  O'Blareaway.  iHow, 
without  being  over  national,  we  yentnre 
to  assert  that  this  clergyman  is  a  gentle- 
man whose  existence  is  as  problenuitical 
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as  the  phenix.  The  natural  collocation 
of  his  place  of  residence  and  his  party 
plunges  us  still  deeper  in  mystery.  He 
comes  from  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  is  an 
Orangeman!  We  do  not  deny  what 
men  may  call  the  powerful  conception  of 
the  character,  nor  the  great  and  versatile 
invention  shown  in  the  language  of  this 
myth.  But  the  plentiful  manner  in  which 
this  Irish  clergyman,  ^^  par  exceUence^^^ 
asperses  his  conversation  with  such  deli- 
cate expletives  as  "  Faix,"  and  "  Bedad," 
is  a  joy  to  see,  and  we  can  scarcely  believe 
that  he  became  the  leader  of  a  &shionable 
congregation  in  London.  We  can  not 
believe  that  England  is  so  destitute  in  her 
metropolis,  that  she  can  afford  to  admit 
the  o&couringsof  anirish  hedge-school. 

But  Mr.  Kingsley  did  not  mean  all  this ; 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  an  incompe- 
tent judge  of  the  Irish  clergy.  He  who 
writes  so  truly  on  what  he  is  acquainted 
with,  is  sure  to  exaggerate  into  very 
gross  untruth  when  he  speaks  of  facts  of 
which  he  knows  nothing  but  distortions. 
We  give  him  one  word  of  old  advice : 

"  Tene  te  tuis,  Damasippe." 

But  the  deep  appreciation  and  belief 
which  Mr.  Kingsley  shows  of  godliness, 
in  whatsoever  sect  it  may  appear,  are 
cheering  in  these  intolerant  times,  when 
men  are  too  easily  led  into  calling 
good,  evil,  and  truth,  falsehood,  if  it  h^ 
round  in  another  party,  or  appear  in  a 
different  form.  Tne  Wesleyans  must 
thank  Mr.  Kingsley  for  Tregarva;  the 
Tractarians  for  Frank  Headley;  and 
many  of  the  Low  Church  party  for  his 
forcible  and  attractive  portrait  of  Augus- 
tine. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  allowed  to 
write,  before  we  enter  on  the  particular 
consideration  -  of  the  books  themselves. 
It  is  of  the  old  Norse  element  in  this  man. 
Not  onl^  does  this  disj^y  itself  in  his 
style,  rismg  into  a  Me  Berserk  madness 
at  times,  half  song,  half  wrath,  but  his 
genius  is  the  reflection  of  the  Scandina- 
vian Heart.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
Norse  characters  were  wonder,  valor,  a 
certain  noble  unconsciousness,  healthiness, 
imagination,  humor,  tenderness,  and  a 
deep  realization  of  truth. 

As  the  love  of  the  wonderful  displayed 
itself  in  the  Viking  nation  in  the  ddnca- 
tion  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  the  ex- 
altation of  their  heroes  into  Gods,  so 


(with  the  addition  of  the  Christian  ele- 
ment, which  transforms  this  wonder  into 
loving  reverence  for  the  Highest)  does 
Mr.  Kingsley  look  on  nature  and  humani- 
ty. He  can  not  see  the  evening  stream, 
nor  the  opening  flower,  nor  the  lake  and 
mountain,  without  being  conscious  of  the 
ever-living  miracle  of  nature — the  abiding 
effluence  of  Him,  the  wonderful  one.  In 
that  solemn  temple  of  the  sky  and  earth 
most  fittingly  does  he  teach  the  lessons  of 
love  and  worship.  All  is  secret  round  us, 
but  an  eye  filled  with  the  light  of  a  sub- 
missive, loving  child-like  heart  will  see 
the  mysteries  break  into  flowers  beneath 
its  glance. 

We  shall  see  hereafter  how  Mr.  King^s- 
ley  exalts  humanity.  He  has  his  Odin  in 
every  book,  and  his  great  aim  is  to  show 
how  all  this  perfection  of  manliness,  and 
strength,  ana  vigor,  and  fimmess,  and 
reason  is  incomplete,  till  it  has  been  re- 
fined by  suflermg,  taught  by  its  own 
weakness  in  the  hour  almost  of  triumph, 
that  a  higher  will  has  been  guiding  it — not 
its  own,  but  a  loving  Father's.  Neither, 
from  this  feeling  of  reverence,  does  Mr. 
Kingsley  dare  to  rush  lightly  into  the 
sacred  precincts  of  a  human  conscience. 
He  can  not  rashly  uplift  the  vail  which 
covers  his  brother's  heart.  This  is  the 
old  Scandinavian  gentlemanliness — the 
Norse  silver  transmuted  into  the  gold  of 
Christianity. 

Further,  no  one  can  have  failed  to  re- 
mark in  the  history  of  the  childhood  of 
great  nations,  what  he  sees  in  his  own 
child  —  an  unconsciousness  of  its  own 
power,  a  complete  thoughtlessness  of  self. 
Of  the  ancient  world  children  of  Scandi- 
navia this  is  deeply  true,  and  was  the 
chief  element  of  their  success  in  war;  and 
it  is  this  unconsciousness  of  Mr.  Kingsley's 
writings  which  gives  them  their  charm  of 
youth,  and  strength,  and  freshness,  and 
onwardness.  In  them  we  can  detect  no 
morbid  self-consciousness,  no  catering  for 
praise,  no  false  shame — ^we  can  discover 
no  sense  of  solitary  superiority — the  pride 
which  shuts  one  man  from  his  fellows, 
through  dread  of  a  smile,  a  laugh,  or  a 
misunderstanding.  It  is  this  unconscious- 
ness, the  source  of  valor  and  healthiness, 
which  is  the  fountain  from  whence  flows 
Mr.  Kingsley's  brave,  free,  manly  expres- 
sion of  opinion;  and  the  delight  and 
thoroughness  with  which  he  describes  a 
man  l&e  Amyas  Leigh  or  the  mighty 
Amal;  die  source  of  that  rapture  with 
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which  he  tells  alike  the  story  of  a  fox- 
hunt, or  the  playing  of  the  last  salmon,  as 
well  as  the  terrible  iight  of  Amyas  Leigh 
with  the  three  galleons  beneath  the  piti- 
less burning  sky,  when  the  seas  of  South 
Amenca  were  hushed  by  the  war  cannon. 
The  source  of  his  hatred  of  Manicheism 
in  eyery  shape,  from  the  asceticism  which 
shuts  men  from  the  world,  and  the  celi- 
bacy which  bids  them  deny  the  oldest 
law  of  God  and  crush  their  noblest  and 
purest  passion,  to  the  ^Ise  spiritualism 
which,  hke  the  Corinthians  of  old,  ayers 
that  the  resurrection  is  past  already,  and 
to  that  fair-seeming  religion  which,  always 
dreaming  of  a  future  state  of  spiritaral 
bliss,  forgets  that  we  are  liying  in  a  world 
sufficiently  material  in  its  sufferings  and 
joys  to  claim  our  deepest  help  and  sym- 
pathy. Tenderness  and  humor  are  the 
offspring  of  yalor  and  healthy  life,  but  as 
in  the  Norsemen,  so  in  Mr.  Kingsley, 
they  are  sometimes  too  rude  in  health  for 
us,  dwellers  in  cities.  There  is  scarcely 
enough  of  the  feminine  (not  the  effeminate) 
in  his  writings.  The  passiye  tenderness 
of  our  nature  is  not  supplied  sufficiently. 
But  his  tenderness  is  capable  of  a  strong 
passion  of  tears,  such  tears  as  once  in  a 
life  will  make  the  will  and  heart  of  man 
tremble  almost  to  death;  and  than  this 
nothing  can  be  truer  Gothic — ^nothing  can 
be  more  completely  Norse. 

So,  also,  in  Mr.  Kingsley's  imagination ; 
chiefly  in  his  powers  of  description.  It  is 
like  an  ancient  Saga  to  read  the  deeds  of 
"  Westward  Ho  I"  We  liye,  and  breathe, 
and  fight,  with  the  heroes.  This  is  Mr. 
Kingsley's  imagination ;  not  combining 
the  materials  afforded  by  fancy,  as  Dugald 
Stewart  says,  but  getting  into  the  heart 
of  the  time  he  writes  of—no  mere  work 
of  the  understanding,  but  of  the  transcend- 
ental reason.  Now  we  are  in  the  theater, 
thrilled  with  the  most  delicate  delight 
of  the  senses,  as  we  watch  Pelagia  danc- 
ing; now  in  the  CoBsareum,  trembling 
with  our  utter  helplessness  to  succour; 
trembling  more  with  the  fury  of  an  indig- 
nation which  renders  us  more  helpless 
still ;  shutting  our  ear  from  those  shrieks, 
closing  our  eyes  against  the  image  of  the 
"  Great  Calm  Christ,"  which  speaks  not, 
moyes  not  —  but  olently  permits  the 
ghastly  murder.  Again,  m  the  tailors' 
garret,  with  the  unutterable  horrors  of 
stench  and  feyer ;  and  then  away,  to  calm 
our  great  horror,  down  among  the  Needles 
and  abutting  cliffs  of  Deyonshire,  and  on 


the  sands  where  the  sea  is  runnins  J07- 
ously,  and  the  rock-pools  are  starred  with 
the  glory  of  the  actiniae.    Again,  in  the 

flade  of  the  deep  tropic  forest  with  the 
eserters,  where  we  feel  the  yoluptuous 
fear  be^n  to  creep  around  us,  or  on  the 
still  bayou  where  the  flamingo  stands  on 
shallows,  or  the  crocodile  rises  sharply 
from  the  riyer.  In  each  and  all  at  home 
himself,  he  makes  us  at  home  there  also. 
Mr.  Kingsley  goes  through  the  surface  of 
description  into  its  very  core. 

Aboye  all,  we  remark  Mr.  Kingsley's 
loye  of  truth.  It  is  not  merely  yeraciona 
men  whom  he  paints  as  his  heroes  for  as, 
not  men  whose  words  only  answer  to  the 
&ct8,  but  men  whose  deepest  heart,  whose 
life  and  character  are  true  to  things,  who 
at  least  would  rather  die  than  live  fiJsely, 
whose  words  may  be  often  strange,  par- 
adoxical, unyeracious,  but  whose  whole 
souls  are  steeped*  in  the  loye  o^  and  in 
the  prayerful  hope  that  they  may  attain 
to  truth. 

Here,  too,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should 
state  an  accusation  which  has  been  brought 
against  Mr.  Kingsley,  that  he  holds  the 
doctrine  that  wnateyer  a  man  belieyes  is 
true  to  him,  and  is  sufficient  for  his  peace 
of  mind  and  final  salvation.  This  objec- 
tion can  only  arise  from  complete  ignor- 
ance of  Mr.  Kingsley's  writings.  Tliere 
is  not  a  more  masterly  nor  elegant  refuta. 
tion  of  this  said  doctrine,  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  Socratio  dialogue  entitled 
^^  Phaethon ;"  nor  is  it  possible,  in  English, 
to  represent  more  completely  the  Platonic 
style  of  writing  than  he  has  done  by  that 
peculiar  power  of  imagination  which  he 
possesses. 

In  all  this  Mr.  Kingsley  is  true  to  the 
old  Norse  element  of  Kngland,  that  ele- 
ment which,  combining  with  the  Sftzon 
temperament,  is  like  the  iron  whidi  chem- 
ists say  enters  so  largely  into  thecompoe- 
ition  of  our  blood,  and  which  gives  to  the 
English  constitution  its  freedom,  lifehood, 
and  sense  of  law,  and  to  the  Englishman 
his  undaunted  bravery,  conquering  en- 
durance, and  truth. 

These  are  the  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Kingsley's  thought,  and  writing,  and  style ; 
and  as  the  evil  of  the  old  Scandinavian 
character  was  the  perversion  into  thmr 
extremes  of  these  qualities,  e.  ^.,  wonder 
into  superstition,  so  when  we  meet  with 
what  we  believe  to  be  faults  in  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's  writings,  they  generally  arise  finom 
one  of  these  attributes  of  mind  paasing 
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into  its  distortion,  great  or  slight  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  first  then  of  his  fictions  was,  we 
imagine,  "  Yeast."  This  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  our  contemporary,  J^razer^s  Ma- 
gazine. It  was  a  strange  medlej,  bat  like 
the  "  Princess,"  the  world  is  beginning  to 
see  meaning  therein.  Some  few  men  have 
arisen  who  have  boldness  sufficient  to  state 
to  Englishmen  and  English  statemen  the 

Sroblems  which  are  waiting  for  solution. 
fr.  Kingsley  has  devoted  "Yeast"  to  the 
discussion  of  the  opinions  which  are  rife 
among  the  youth  of  this  time,  and  has 
shown,  as  far  as  may  be,  their  solution  in  a 
closer  and  deeper  application  of  Cristian 
principles ;  in  a  teaching  which  does  not 
shrink  from  owning  that  such  difficulties 
do  exist,  but  which  takes  young  men  on 
their  own  ground,  and  declares  that  the 
truths  they  are  longing  for  are  to  be  found, 
not  in  a  self-willed  distortion,  but  in  a 
steady  humble  sacrifice  of  will  to  the 
higher  teaching,  which  is  absolute  truth. 
To  give  up,  in  a  few  words,  the  a  priori 
method  of  investigating  reli^ous  truth, 
and  to  apply  the  inductive  method  thereto. 
To  realize  the  wise  saying  of  Bacon,  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  "  We  conquer  nature  by 
ooeying  her." 

Ue  has  embodied  the  skepticism  of  the 
youthful  genius  in  the  character  of  Lance- 
lot Smith,  a  fox-hunting,  ugly,  strong, 
deep-hearted,  intellectual  hero— a  man  m 
whom  physical  materialism  is  so  mingled 
with  spiritual  and  intellectual  instincts  and 
powers,  that  we  recognize  at  once  the 
capabilities  of  enormous  influence.  The 
object  of  the  book  is  the  KaSdpaig  of  this 
man.  We  have  said  that,  in  the  novelist's 
sense,  there  is  no  art  in  Mr.  Kingsley's 
works.  But  if  we  may  so  characterize  it, 
there  is  an  epic  art  in  these  novels.  As 
•the  "Iliad"  is  wonnd  into  a  harmonious 
whole  by  the  relation  which  every  thing 
bears  to  the  purification  of  Achilles,  so  in 
all  these  books  the  unity  consists  in  the 
bearing  which  each  character  and  each 
event  has  on  the  Christianizing  of  the 
heroes  of  Lancelot,  Alton  Locke,  Kaphael, 
Amyas  Leigh,  and  Tom  TTiamall — always 
men,  they  are  to  grow  into  Christian 
men.  Tms  is  the  art  of  Mr.  Kingsley ;  in 
this  alone  do  we  see  the  directing  skill  of 
the  novelist. 

So  in  "Yeast,"  the  deep  belief  of  Tregar- 
va,  the  beauty  and  pureness  of  Argemone, 
the  terrible  condition  of  the  Whitford 
poor,  the  neglect  of  the  squire,  the  re- 


morse of  Bracebridge,  the  workings  of  the 
mind  of  his  cousin  Luke,  and  his  secession 
to  Romanism,  the  loss  of  wealth  and  of 
Argemone,  the  suffering,  and,  at  the  right 
moment,  the  saving  influence  of  the  inex- 
plicable Barnaldll,  are  all  media  through 
which  Lancelot  passes  on  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  Grod  and  Saviour  who  had 
been  with  him,  though  he  knew  it  not, 
through  his  whole  life. 

This  principle  is  the  head  and  front  of 
Mr.  Eingsley's  religious  opinions:  that 
each  man  has  a  Father  in  neaven  who  is 
directing,  calling,  drawing  him  to  ffimself; 
taking  a^ersonii,  lovinglnterest  m  him; 
though  he  may  be  ignorant  of  it.  That 
this  same  Fatherhood  and  Kinghood  is 
exercised  over  nations ;  and  in  proportion 
as  individual  or  nation  rejects  this  loving 
government,  so  they  lose  themselves ;  for 
apart  from  Him  the  light  of  action  and 
right  are  gone,  and  the  life  of  individuals 
and  nations  is  death. 

But  this  Fatherhood  and  Einghood 
were  lifeless  and  comfortless,  were  they 
not  understood  as  belonging  to  a  personal 
Father  and  King ;  a  Person  like  ourselves 
with  a  wUl,  a  diaracter,  not  subdivided 
into  lifeless  attributes  and  unreal  abstrac- 
tions, but  a  living,  loving  Person.  But 
we  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  we  can  not 
altogether  realize  to  ourselves  a  spiritual 
personality ;  so  it  became  necessary  that 
once  the  Godhead  should  take  on  him 
flesh  and  blood  and  become  a  human  Son 
of  God,  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  hu- 
manity making  man  God-like  to  God,  and 
God  human  to  man ;  the  realization  of  all 
the  noble  dreams  of  all  mythology ;  the 
divine  in  the  human ;  the  accomphshment 
of  all  the  vague  yearnings  of  all  ages. 

And  so  from  this  to  teach  the  everliv- 
ing  sympathv  of  One  with  all.  In  all 
stations  of  lire,  in  all  difficulties  of  mind, 
in  all  sorrows,  to  have  One  who  was  tried 
like  unto  us,  and  throng  suffering  over- 
came, and  triumphed.  To  know  that  he 
has  established  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth — ^that  for  ever  exclusiveness  has 
been  done  away — ^that  the  Epiphany — ^the 
manifestation  of  God  as  the  Father  of  all 
men — has  been  proclaimed  now  and  for 
ever.  And  to  the  light  of  this  principle, 
Mr.  Kingsley  brings  the  Chartism  of  the 
workmen  of  England.  Listen  to  himself 
speaking,  in  the  mouth  of  Elinor,  of  the 
idea  of  the  charter,  to  two  working  men : 

"  Keep,  keep  yo«r  faith,**  she  cried,  **  for  it 
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is  not  yours,  but  Qod^s  who  gave  it  I  But  not 
seek  to  realize  that  idea  for  yourselves." 

**WhY,  then,  in  the  name  of  reason  and 
mercy  ? 

"  Because  it  is  realized  already  for  you.  Tou 
are  free;  God  has  made  you  free.  Tou  are 
equals — ^you  are  brothers ;  for  He  isyour  King 
who  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  He  is  your 
king  who  has  bought  for  you  the  rights  of  Sons 
of  God.  He  is  your  king  to  whom  all  power  is 
given  in  heaven  and  earth ;  who  reigns  and  will 
reign  till  he  has  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet 
That  was  Luther  s  charter ;  with  that  alone  he 
freed  half  Europe.  That  is  your  charter  and 
mine ;  the  everlasting  ground  of  our  rights,  our 
might,  our  duties,  of  ever-gathering  storm  for 
the  oppressor-— of  ever-brightening  sunshine  for 
the  oppressed-— own  no  other.  Cuum  your  in- 
vestiture as  freemen  from  none  but  God.  His 
will,  His  love  is  a  stronger  ground  surely  than 
abstract  rights,  and  ethnological  opinions.  Ab- 
stract rights  ?  What  ground,  what  root  have 
they  but  the  ever-changing  opinions  of  men, 
bom  anew  and  d^ing  anew  with  each  fresh 
generation?  YHule  the  word  of  God  stands 
sure — *  You  are  mine  and  I  am  yours' — Abound 
to  each  in  an  everlasting  covenant. 


'*If  henceforth  you  claim  political  enfran- 
chisement, claim  it  not  as  mere  men  who  may  be 
villains,  savages,  animals,  slaves  of  their  own 
prejudices  and  passions;  but  as  members  of 
Christ,  children  of  God,  inheritors  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  therefore  bound  to  realize  it 
on  earth.  All  other  rights  are  mere  mights — mere 
selfish  demands  to  become  tyrants  in  your  turn. 
If  you  wish  to  justify  your  charter,  do  it  on 
that  ground.  Claim  your  share  in  national  life, 
only  because  the  nation  is  a  spiritual  body 
whose  king  is  the  Son  of  God ;  whose  work, 
whose  national  character  and  powers  are  allotted 
to  it  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  Claim  universal 
sufirage  only  on  the  ground  of  the  universal 
redemption  of  mankind — the  universal  priest- 
hood of  Christians.  That  argument  will  con- 
quer when  all  have  failed,  for  God  will  make  it 
conquer.  Claim  the  discnfranchisement  of  every 
man,  rich  or  poor,  who  breaks  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  not  merely  because  he  is  an  obstacle 
to  you,  but  because  ne  is  a  traitor  to  your  com- 
mon King  in  heaven  and  to  the  spiritual  king- 
dom of  which  he  is  a  citizen.  But  claim  these 
and  idl  else  for  which  you  long,  not  from  man, 
but  from  God,  the  King  of  men.  And,  there- 
fore, before  you  attempt  to  obtain  them,  make 
yourselves  worthv  of  them;  perhaps  by  that 
process  you  will  find  some  of  them  have  become 
less  needful" 

To  know  further,  that  as  redemption 
was  made  ours  by  the  voluntaiy  ooedi- 
ence  of  the  Son  of  man  to  the  law  of  the 
universe,  (that  salvation  is  to  be  purchased 
by  a  willing  sacrifice  of  life  for  others,)  so 
we  should,  in  the  help  of  a  personal  Spirit 
akin  to  our  spirits,  make  self-flacrifice  the , 


law  of  our  existence,  and  willing  sofiTering 
for  others  the  medium  of  oar  perfection. 
For  so  we  take  up  the  cross  of  Christ.and 
become  transformed  into  his  image — ^the 
image  of  a  perfect  God  and  a  perfect  man, 
and  so  become  truly  the  children  of  one 
Father ;  for  what  is  it  to  be  a  child  of 
God,  but  to  be  like  him  in  character  ? 

And  from  this  idea  of  loving  self-«acri- 
fice  for  others  being  the  law  of  life,  to  hate 
the  Manicheism  which  shrinks  from  the 
battle  of  existence  into  the  convent,  which 
overthrows  all  manliness,  and  vigor,  and 
truth ;  to  despise  the  distorted  principles 
of  asceticism  and  maceration,  though  re- 
cognizing the  truth  which  lies  beneath 
them  all,  and  loving  and  pitying  the  per- 
sons who  seek  for  rest  in  them  in  yam — 
as  he  has  written  so  truly  and  so  well  in 
his  "  Saint's  Tragedy." 

To  protest  against  the  shrinking  firom 
responsibility  of  action  in  life,  and  agony 
of  thought  in  mind ;  to  fight  the  mMq 
bravely,  and  to  ^^&ce  the  specters  of  the 
mind,"  and  gather  strength ;  to  feel  ^^  a 
power  with  us  in  the  night;"  to  protest 
against  the  despair  which  forces  men  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  find  something  to  repose  on,  because 
they  will  not  feel  the  ever-loving,  living 
Presence  of  the  Invisible  yet  Ever  Near ; 
and  to  oppose  this  fiuthlessness,  Mr.  Kngs- 
ley  wrote,  as  we  conceive,  "Westward 
Hoi"  But  of  that  work  in  its  own  place ; 
we  have  not  done  with  "  Yeast." 

Not  only  does  he  state  the  religious 
problem  of  the  da^ — ^how  Christiamty  is 
to  be  reconciled  with  added  knowledge, 
the  old  strife  of  science  and  &ith  over 
a^in;  but  it  states  the  terrible  social 
difficulty — the  conflict  between  the  rights 
of  labor  and  the  rights  of  property,  and 
what,  in  the  present  circomatanoeai  are 
the  duties  of  rich  to  poor,  aad  poor  to 
rich.  Since  the  publication  of  "  Yeast,"  and 
"  Alton  Locke,"  much  has  been  done  to 
amend  the  condition  of  the  workmen; 
but  much,  a.seemingly  endless  quantity — 
remains  to  do.  Those  who  wish  to  know 
what  these  abuses  wcre^  let  them  read  "Al- 
ton Locke,"  the  autobiography  of  a  tailor 
and  poet,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  one  of  that  dispirited  band  who 
broke  up  amid  the  rain  on  Kensington 
Common,  on  the  memorable  tenth  of 
April,  1848. 

Leaving  the  question  of  the  state  of  the 
working  classes,  which  can  only  be 
learned  by  personal  investigation,  let  ns 
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look  as  &r  as  we  can  at  the  principles 
which  Mr.  Kingslej,  in  common  with 
many  now,  holds  upon  the  subject. 

"Yeast"  states  the  evils  in  the  country 
— "  Alton  Locke"  in  the  town. 

And  First — Personal  sympathy — ^not 
alms-giving,  a  useless  thing  at  best.  Too 
often  do  the  rich  offer  money,  clothes,  re- 
fiige  to  the  poor,  with  &r  less  love  of  them 
or  knowledge  of  their  lot  than  they  have 
of  the  social  condition  of  their  horses,  or 
the  breeding  of  their  pointers.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  not  generous,  but  they  do 
not  know  how  to  be  generous.  Among 
others,  relief  is  offered,  merely,  we  fear, 
because  that  delicate  sensibility  which 
Coleridge  so  well  denounces  in  the  "Aids 
to  Reflection"  is  offended.  For  their 
workmen  are  sometimes  scarcely  recog- 
nized as  human.  But  He  who  was  a  work- 
ing man  Himself  has  taught  us  the  Bro- 
therhood of  Humanity.  The  only  bridge 
which  will  unite  the  gulf  which  yawns  be- 
tween the  poor  and  rich  is  that  personal 
love  and  sympathy  which  He  felt  towards 
poor,  de3pisea,  rejected  Zaccheus,whenhe 
identified  himself  with  the  outcast  of  so- 
ciety, and  said :  "  Zaccheus,  come  down, 
for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house?'* 
60  home  with  the  poor  man,  make  his 
trials,  his  sorrows,  his  doubts,  yours ;  and 
you  will  have  done  more  to  close  the  pit 
which  gapes  between  you,  than  if  you 
were  to  heap  ahns,  even  riches  upon  him. 
Give  him  all  this  wealth,  and  he  is  the 
same  tabooed  being  still.  This  brings  us 
to  the  second  point.  Do  you  do  away 
with  charities  r  an  objector  may  say. 
No ;  but  we  teach  the  workman  to  help 
himself;  we  tell  him  that  he  is  the  son  of 
the  same  Father ;  that  his  strurales  and 
Borrows  are  ours  by  the  right  of  brother- 
hood ;  that  we  have  a  claim  to  help  him 
by  the  same  right ;  that  we  will  not  heap 
money  on  him,  for  the  idle  it  will  only 
plunge  deeper  in  guilt  and  sensualism, 
and  the  proud  and  independent  will  either 
reject  it  with  scorn,  or  take  it  with  a 
burning  sense  of  unfidr  distinctions ;  but 
we  will  help  bim  to  help  himself^  for 
we  are  all  children  of  one  Father. 
We  will  educate  his  intellect,  educate  his 
heart;  for  our  knowledge,  our  good 
breedmg,  our  taste  are  only  ours  to  impart 
them. 

All    advantages,    all    talents    turned 
to  the  uses  of  self^  re&ct  for  evil;   but 

E'ven,  spent  on  others,  bless  the  possessor, 
ike  mercy,  they  *^  bless  him  tnat  gives 


and  him  that  takes,"  and  to  do  this  with 
humilitv,  forbearance,  as  the  servant  of 
all,  is  the  grandest  object  in  this  age  of 
the  Christian  priest  who  lives  in  the  great 
centers  of  labor.  It  is  his  duty  to  band 
these  men  together  into  associate  bodies, 
not  as  Chartists  for  the  destruction  of  ex- 
isting law,  but  for  mutuid  support,  en- 
couragement, and  the  reformation  of 
abuses  among  themselves,  for  mutuid  edu- 
cation, that  their  intellect  may  be  trained 
as  fiur  as  the  capabilities  of  each  may  go, 
and  their  heart  led  to  that  gentle  manli- 
ness of  feeling  which,  in  all  positions,  will 
maintain  its  numble  dignity.  It  is  his 
duty  to  tell  them  there  is  a  kingdom 
where  all  are  equal,  and  Where  the  hand- 
maid and  the  bondman  share  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  Free-spirit,  the  republic  of 
the  great  God  and  Father,  and  that  their 
charter  fell  because  it  was  based  on  sel- 
fishness, violence,  and  wrong;  but  that 
there  is  the  charter  of  a  truer  fi*eedom, 
and  a  more  beautiful  and  less  ideal  right 
which  can  be  theirs  for  ever;  that  it  is 
through  obedience  they  command,  through 
self-sacrifice  that  they  save,  through  suf- 
fering that  they  triumph.  For  the  para- 
dox of  the  cross  is  the  truth  of  life. 

This  for  moral  evil ;  and  for  the  physi- 
cal ills,  the  misery  of  dirt  and  stench,  and 
their  demon  of&pring,  Cholera  and  Fever, 
what  is  their  remedy?  To  obey  the 
sanitary  laws  of  God's  universe.  It  is 
well  to  preach  on  the  cholera  as  a  judg- 
ment, for  it  is  the  sentence  of  His  laws  of 
health  inevitably  following  on  the  sin  of 
filthiness.  It  is  not  an  arbitary  condem- 
nation, not  a  special  judgment  on  the 
grant  to  Ma3mooth,  or  on  the  insults  of 
jnrotestants  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
the  stem  working  out  of  the  laws  of  the 
universe.  Pestilence  fellows  dirt ;  health, 
cleanliness.  Be  dean,  and  the  laws  of 
GU>d  are  on  your  side.  live  in  wiiasma — 
filth — ^and  you  are  against  the  law,  and  as 
sorely  as  the  lightning  strikes  the  steel,  so 
surely  you  will  suffer.  Can  any  one  doubt, 
then,  with  regard  to  our  duty  to  the  poor, 
who  live  in  places  which  to  breathe  in  is 
a  rapid  death  ?  It  is  not  to  level  the  sties 
of  Bermondsey  and  St.  Giles  to  build  fine 
houses  in,  and  to  drive  the  wretched  in- 
habitants to  places  fouler  and  more  hide- 
ous still ;  but  it  is  to  supply  baths,  water, 
to  clean,  and  clean,  ana  clean,  to  purify 
the  rivers,  to  dig  the  sewers  deep  and 
roof  them  well,  to  provide  sewerage  for 
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the  poor,  to  urge  government  to  obey  the 
sanitary  laws  of  &od,  to  tell  the  rich  to 
give,  and  give  till  they  can  cleanse  the 
poor ;  and  what  is  science  for  but  this  ? 
Even  here  was  pagan  Rome  beyond  us. 
The  ferthing  baths,  the  mighty  aqueducts, 
the  cloaca  maxima.  In  proportion  to  our 
additional  scientific  knowledge,  where 
are  results  like  these  ?  They  are  bringing 
Loch  Katrine  into  Glasgow ;  why  not  dis- 
tribute it  to  every  comer  of  that  smoke- 
canopied  town?  Why  not  purify  the 
dens  of  London?  In  an  age  when  we 
put  a  girdle  round  the  earth,  is  this  im- 

SoBsibfe?     The  curse  of  pestilence  and 
eath  will  never  be  removed  till  science 
is  less  selfish.    To  tell  this  plainly  to  the 


world,  boldly,  without  concealment,  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  Christian  ministers  as 
to  preach  spiritual  religion ;  for  how  can 
morality  exist  in  dirt  and  disease,  and 
horrors  which  make  the  blood  curdle  even 
to  hear,  which  to  live  in  is  destruction, 
body  and  soul?  These  are  Kingsley's 
views — ^inadequately,  curtly,  simply  stated. 
The  perusal  of  "Yeast,"  and  "Alton 
Locke,"  will  be  sufficient  for  those  of  our 
readers  who  wish  to  verify  them. 

The  warning  of  "  Westward  Ho,"  and 
the  statement  of  our  present  condition  in 
"Two  Years  Ago,"  ana  the  natural  growth 
of  these  fictions  from  Mr.Kinffsley's  genius 
will  more  fittingly  be  reserved  for  another 
number. 


< ^«   t^ » 


From    the    Qnarterlj    Beview. 


LUNATIC        ASYLUMS.* 


HoBACE  Walpolb,  whosc  pen  has 
graven  so  deeply  the  social  characteristics 
of  his  age,  in  describing  to  his  friend 
Mann  the  terrors  excited  by  the  Lord 
George  Gordon  mob,  says,  "they  threaten 
to  let  the  lions  out  of  the  Tower,  and  the 
madmen  out  of  Bedlam."  In  this  short 
sentence  we  have  a  clear  view  of  the  opin- 
ion which  our  forefathers  entertained  of 
lunatics — ^an  opinion  which  the  j^ictures  of 
Hogarth's  Maohouse  Cells  have  impressed 
on  the  popular  mind  even  to  this  day. 

*  1.  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor, 

2.  The  Jourwil  of  Psychologvxd  Medicine  and  Meiy- 
tal  Pathology,  9  vols.  1828  to  1857.  Edited  by 
Forbes  Winslow,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  Oxon. 

3.  The  Trea;tment  of  the  Insane  without  Mechanical 
Bestraint,    By  John  Conolly,  M.D.    London,  1856. 

4.  The  Fifth  Annwd  Report  of  the  CommiUee  of 
Visitors  of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum'  at  Colney 
Batch 

5.  The  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Committee  of  VisHors 
of  the  Cotmty  Lunatic  Asylum  at  JSanw^ 


And,  in  truth,  it  is  not  fifty  years  since  the 
state  of  things  which  now  exists  only  in 
the  imagination  of  the  ignorant  was  both 

general  and  approved.  The  interior  of 
ethlehem  at  tnat  date  could  furnish  {do- 
tures  more  terrible  than  Hogarth  eiver 
conceived.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  how- 
ever, to  dwell  upon  these  horrora  of 
former  days.  Through  the  instrument- 
ality of  the  Tukes,  Gardner  Hill,  Charles- 
worth,  Winslow,  and  Gonolly,  the  old 
method  of  treatment,  vrith  its  whips, 
chains,  and  manacles,  has  passed  »way  for 
ever,  and  as  a  true  emblem  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  has  taken  place,  we  may  men- 
tion, that  some  years  since  m  governor,  in 
passing  through  the  laundry  of  Bethlehem, 
perceived  a  wrist-manade,  which  had  been 
converted  by  one  of  the  women  into  m 
stand  for  a  fi[at-iron« 

In  spite  of  the  ameliorations  in  the  oon^ 
dition  of  the  insane,  many  amon^  the 
higher,  and  nearly  all  among  the  lower 
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dasses,  still  look  upon  the  County  Asjlum 
as  the  Bluebeard's  cupboard  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. These  unfounded  ideas  act  as  a 
powerful  drawback  to  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  insanity,  for  as  the  vast  majority 
of  cures  are  effected  within  three  months 
of  the  original  attack,  whatever  deters  the 
friends  ot  the  patient  from  bringing  him 
under  regimen  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  probably  insures  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  disease.  We  can  well  imagine 
the  undefined  awe  and  tribulation  of  spirit 
with  which  the  unhappy  creatures  who 
are  stncken  in  mind  enter  the  gates  of  an 
abode  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 

fiven  over  to  a  durance  worse  than  death; 
ut  so  mistaken  is  the  impression,  that 
the  feelings  of  desperation  are  almost  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  the  inspiriting 
dawnings  of  hope.  The  furious  maniac 
who  arrives  at  Colney  Hatch  or  Hanwell 
in  a  cart,  or  a  hand-barrow,  bound  with 
ropes  like  a  frantic  animal,  the  terror  of 
his  friends  and  himself,  is  no  sooner  within 
the  building,  which  imagination  invests 
with  such  terrors,  than  half  his  miseries 
cease.  The  ropes  cut,  he  stands  up  once 
more  free  from  restraint,  kind  words  are 
spoken  to  him,  he  is  soothed  by  a  bath, 
and,  if  still  violent,  the  padded  room, 
which  offers  no  aggravating  mechanical 
.or  personal  resistance,  calms  his  fury,  and 
sleep,  which  has  so  long  been  a  stranger 
to  him,  visits  him  the  first  night  which  he 
spends  in  the  dreaded  asylum.  An  old 
ladv — a  relapsed  patient — whose  silver 
locKs  hung  dishevelled  on  her  shoulders, 
was,  when  we  visited  Hanwell,  waiting  in 
a  cab  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitement. 
Immediately  she  was  admitted,  and  recog- 
nized the  faces  of  the  nurses  who  had 
formerly  been  kind  to  her,  her  whole 
countenance  changed.  "  What,  you  Burke 
and  you  Thomson  again !"  she  exclaimed, 
delighted  at  renewing  former  friendships; 
and  settling  herself  down  peaceablv  in  the 
ward,  she  appeared  as  comfortable  as  at 
her  own  fireside. 

Not  only  have  the  old  methods  of  treat- 
ment been  abandoned,  but  many  changes 
have  been  made  to  render  the  houses  for 
the  insane  less  repubive  to  the  eye. 
Thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent  in 
replacing  the  dungeon-like  apertures  (often 
without  glass)  with  lieht-framed  windows, 
imdarkened  by  dismal  bars;  the  gratings 
have  been  removed  from  the  fire-places ; 
and  that  all  the  other  associations  may 
be  in  harmony  with  the  improved  appear- 


ance of  the  building,  the  harsh  title  of 
keeper  has  given  place  to  that  of  attend- 
ant, and  the  madhouse  has  become  the 
asylum.  In  the  old  plan,  the  entire  treat- 
ment seemed  to  consist  in  secluding  the 
patient  from  every  sight  which  renders 
life  sweet,  and  in  wrenching  him  violently 
from  all  the  conditions  which  formerly 
surrounded  him;  the  new  idea  is  to  bring 
within  the  walls  as  much  of  the  outside 
world  as  possible.  Here  the  artisan  finds 
employment  in  various  handicrafts,  the 
agricmtural  laborer  renews  his  commerce 
with  the  soil,  and  the  female  plies  ^er 
needle  or  pursues  her  accustomed  occu- 
pations in  the  laundry  or  the  kitchen. 
Amusement  takes  its  turn,  and  those  who 
travel  by  the  Great  Western  train  on 
winter  evenings  are  surprised  to  see  the 
lights  streaming  from  tne  great  hall  of 
Hanwell,  and  to  near,  perchance,  the  sounds 
of  music.  These  issue  from  the  ball-room 
of  the  establishment!  In  place  of  the 
dark  dungeon,  the  bonds  and  the  blows 
which  once  added  outward  to  *  inward 
woe,  the  inmates  are  realizmg  the  poetic 
picture  of  Gray : 

"  With  antic  Sport  and  blue-eyed  Pleasures, 
Frisking  light  in  frolic  measures ; 

Now  pursuing,  now  retreating, 
Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet ; 

To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating 
Glance  their  many-twinkling  feef 

Mental  aberration  is  not  of  necessity 
the  bane  of  mental  enjoyment.  There 
are  many  sweets  by  which  its  bitterness 
may  be  diluted  and  diminished;  though 
our  ancestors  were  so  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  as  to  believe  that  the  best  thing  to 
be  done  for  a  mind  overthrown  was  to 
pour  vinegar  to  gall. 

Dr.  ConoUy,  in  his  lately  published 
volume  on  "The  Treatment  of  tne  Insane 
without  Mechanical  Restraint,"  looks  up- 
on the  banishment  of  the  strait-waistcoat 
with  a  just  pride,  for  to  him  we  owe  the 
abolition  of  the  last  mechanical  means  of 
coercing  temporarv  violence ;  but  we  can 
not  participate  in  his  fear  that  the  selfish- 
ness and  ignorance  of  human  nature  will 
ever  be  able  to  restore  the  gloomy  reign 
which  has  at  last  been  brougnt  to  a  close. 
We  can  no  more  go  back  to  the  days 
of  hobbles  and  handcuffs,  chains  and 
stripes,  than  we  can  go  back  to  the  days 
of  the  rack  and  thumbscrew.  We  may 
have,  it  is  true,  lamentable  exposures, 
such  as  took  place  at  Bethlehem  m  1851, 
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but  the  depth  of  the  public  outcry,  and  him  in  his  struggles  to  assail  the  attendantfii 
the  promptness  with  wfach  the  irregulari-  ^hen  it  was  urgently  requisite  that  food  should 
ties  were  remedied,  is  of  itself  an  evidence  ^«  adminifitored  into  the  stomach  that  I  decided 
*!,««.  .-^«.v««i  r.^i^i}^^  «r;ii  «v./^^.r»  ♦u^  «^»  upon  connmng  his  hands,  and  both  food  and 
that  general  opmion  will  prove  the  cor-  ^^edidne  were  then  readUy  administered.  The 
rective  of  occasional  abuses.  Nor  can  we,  result  certainly  justified  the  means  employed, 
from  a  mncicd  apprehension  of  the  return  as  the  excitement  subsided,  and  he  soon  re- 
to  obsolete  practices,  join  in  the  fanati-  covered.'' 
cism  which  lorbids  the  use  of  the  strait- 
jacket  as  a  means  of  coercion  under  all  go  much  for  the  experience  of  the  medi- 
circumstances.  There  can  be  no  doubt  ^al  attendant  of  a  public  asylum;  now  let 
that  the  treatment  which  requires  its  fre-  ijg  hear  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Forbes 
quent  use  is  a  bad  one ;  but  to  deny  that  Winslow,  whose  experience  in  his  private 
tnere  are  cases  which  call  for  its  restraints  asylum  at  Hammersmith  has  been  as  great 
would  be  to  deny  the  evidence  of  our  perhaps  as  that  of  any  man,  since  he  has 
senses.  Dr.  Wilkes,  the  late  medical  offi-  feyed  with  his  family  for  ten  years  in  the 
cer  to  the  Stafford  County  Lunatic  Asy-  very  midst  of  his  patients,  and  who  is  sur- 
lum,  and  now  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  passed  by  no  one  in  his  enlightened  and 
in  answer  to  a  series  of  questions  issued  gentle  treatment  of  the  insane, 
by  the  Commissioners  on  Lunacy  upon 
the  subject,  makes  the  following  remarks :  «  Patients,''  he  says,  in  his  Report  to  the  Com- 

Li  TiT-xi.  J-  -x.-  X  J  A  XI.  j«  missioners,  "  have  often  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
With  eveiy  dispositoon  to  advocate  the  dis-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  mechanical  t^tnint,  should  I,  in 
use  of  restraint  to  the  utmost  wrtent,  I  am  com-  ^  judgment,  believe  that  they  would,  when 
pelled  to  admit,  that  the  result  of  my  experience  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^n^^^  ^^^  ^^  violence,  and 
m  this  asylum,  up  to  the  present  hme,  leads  me  ^e  dangeiwis  to  themselves  and  otherT  In 
to  tiie  conclusion  that  cases  may  ocair  in  which  ^^^  y^^  these,  mechanical  restraint  may  for  a 
its. temporary  empoyment  may  be  both  neces-  ^^^  ^od  be  applied,  not  only  without  detri- 
sary  and  justifiable  Besides  the  occasional  ment,\)ut  with  piStiveadvant^e  as  a  curative 
use  of  some  m^ns  of  confining  the  hands  when  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  instances  reUtive  of  tiiis  feet 
feeding  parents  by  means  ofthe  stomach-pump,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j,  observation.  I  have  seen 
a  more  prolonged  use  of  restraint  was  necessary  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  medicine  could  be  ad- 
m  two  cases  which  occurred  some  years  since,  ministered  without  subjecting  the  patient  to 
One  of  these  was  a  man  of  so  determined  asm-  restraint  In  tiiese  caae^if  alfideaofcure  had 
cidal  disposition  that  on  more  tiian  one  oc<»-  ^^^  abandoned,  and  iSiild  have  reconciled  it 
sion  ho  n^ly  effected  his  purpose  by  trying  to  ^  conscience  to  aUow  the  disease  to  take  ita 
beat  his  head  and  face  against  the  walls,  to  uninterrupted  course,  and  have  permitted  tiie  pa- 
throw  hun^lf  from  tables  and  chau«  and  tiunist  tient  to  exist  upon  the  minimumVmiount  of  nu& 
spoons  and  other  articles  down  his  throat.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  n^,  medidne,  all  restraint  might 
When  first  admitted,  he  was  not  suspected  of  ^ijj  ^e  dispensed  with;  but  consideringthe 
having  any  suicidal  tendency,  and  for  some  ^^\f  ^y^^t  paramount  to  emy  ^ther 
weeks  did  not  show  an v;  as  a  matter  of  pre-  consideratioiTl  had  no  hesitation  as  to  the 
oiution  he  slept  in  a  padded  iwm,w^  ^''^'"i^i  humane  andright  mode  of  procedure." 
he  so  battered  his  head  with  a  tin  vessel  that  ^  '^ 
he  was  found  nearly  dead  from  loss  of  blood, 

and  his  life  was  subsequentiy  in  much  daneer  ^^  *  case  which  came  under  our  know* 

from  extensive  sloughing  of  the  scalp.    In  £is  ledffe,  a  patient  imagined  that  the  tezt| 

case  it  was  absolutdv  necessary  to  confine  the  ^^  If  thine  eye  offend  thee  pluck  it  out,** 

hands  to  keep  any  dressings  on  the  head,  and  yi^ss  literally  intended,  and  after  varioofl 

after  the  wounds  had  healed,  wid  the  confine-  attempts  to  comply  with  the  command,  he 

wot  a^&as  ^rr%^  T  ^^r^^  *^  "^M  r 

Several  years  aher  this,  he  bit  both  his  littie  ^^4^  ^^^^^^  instances  are  rare,  but  the 

fingers  off,  and  though  the  suicidal  disposition  medical  man  should  at  all  tunes  be  pre- 

has  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  he  is  still  at  pared  to  meet  them,  instead  of  folding  hia 

times  much  excited,  but  does  not  require  any  arms  and  looking  helplessly  on  whilst  the 

restraint    The  second  case  was  one  of  acute  mischief  is  being  done,  tmrough  a  oiayen 

mania.    A  powerful  young  man  refused  all  food  fear  of  the  non-restraint  cry.    The  strait- 

undcr  the  impression  tiiat  it  was  poisoned,  and  waistcoat  is  certainly  liable  U  great  abuse, 

S^S '^LZ7r  ^yt:;'^^^  ^-t  less  than  theWded  i^m,  w^ffi 

to  get  him  to  take  food  was  in  vain,  and  tiiough  ^^7  ?«  converted  mto  a  cruel  means  <rf 

a  sufficient  body  of  attendants,  under  my  own  co6rcion  m  the  hands  of  unwatched  at- 

inspection,  attempted  to  do  what  was  necessary  tendants. 

for  him,  he  became  so  much  bruised  in  holdiog  There  yet  remains  a  vast  amount  of  re- 
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straint,  which  is  ahnoBt  as  irritating,  if  not 
so  strongly  reprobated,  as  the  implements 
which  bmd  the  limbs  of  the  smcidal  or 
violent.  Restraint  is  only  comparativis. 
The  strait-waistcoat  is  the  narrowest  zone 
of  confinement,  and  the  padded  room  but 
a  little  wider.  Next  to  these  comes  the 
locked  gallery  for  a  class,  then  the  encir- 
cling high  wall  for  the  entire  lunatic  com- 
munity; and  lastly,  that  aerial  barrier, 
the  parole,  for  those  who  can  be  trusted 
to  go  beyond  the  assylnm.  The  efforts 
of  philanthropists  will  not,  we  are  con- 
yinced,  cease,  until  all  the  methods  of 
confinement,  down  to  the  parole,  are  re- 
moved; or  at  least  so  disguised  as  to 
hinder  their  present  irritating  action  upon 
the  inmates.  As  long  as  the  chief  idea  in 
connection  with  these  establishments  is 
that  they  are  receptacles  for  the  detention 
of  the  insane,  so  long  perhaps  the  means 
taken  to  prevent  flight  will  obtain ;  but 
when  they  are  simply  regarded  as  hospi- 
tals for  the  cure  of  mental  disease,  we 
shall  witness  the  abandonment  of  many 
arrangements  which  are  as  barbarous  and 
ineffectual  as  the  cruelties  practiced  in  the 
last  century.  The  asylums  where  the 
restraint  is  greatest  are  precbely  those 
firom  which  the  largest  number  of  patients 
contrive  to  escape ;  whereas,  when  re- 
strictions of  all  kinds  are  abolished,  as  at 
the  insane  pauper  colony  of  Gheel,  in 
Belgium,  but  few  persons  ever  attempt  to 
get  away. 

In  former  days,  the  publiii  were  ad- 
mitted to  perambulate  Bedlam  on  the 
payment  of  two  pence.  A  writer  in 
The  World  gives  a  narrative  of  a  visit 
to  it  in  Easter-week,  1753,  when  he  found 
there  a  hundred  holiday-makers,  who 
*'  were  suffered  unattended  to  run  rioting 
up  and  down  the  wards,  making  sport  of 
the  miserable  inhabitants.''  Richardson, 
the  novelist,  had^  a  few  years  earlier,  de- 
leted the  scene  m  the  assumed  character 
of  a  young  lady  from  the  country,  de- 
scribing to  her  friends  the  sights  oi  Lon- 
don. 

"  I  have  this  afternoon  been  with  my  cousins 
to  gratify  the  old  curiosity  most  people  have  to 
see  Bethlehem,  or  Bedlam  Hospital.  A  more 
affecting  scene  my  eyes  never  oeheld.  I  had 
the  shock  of  seeine  the  late  polite  and  ingenious 

Mr. in  one  of  these  wofiil  chunbers.    No 

sooner  did  I  put  my  fkce  to  the  grate,  but  he 
leaped  from  his  bed,  and  called  me,  with  fright- 
ful fervency,  to  come  into  his  room.  The  sur- 
prise affect^  me  pretly  much,  and  my  confd- 


sion  being  observed  by  a  crowd  of  strangers,  I 
heard  it  presently  whispered  that  I  was  his 
sweetheart,  and  me  cause  of  his  misfortune. 
My  cousin  assured  me  such  fancies  were  fre- 
quent upon  these  occasions ;  but  this  accident 
drew  so  many  eyes  upon  me  as  obliged  me  soon 
to  quit  the  place.  I  was  much  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  behavior  of  the  generality  of  peo- 
ple who  were  looking  at  these  melancholy  ob- 
jects. Instead  of  the  concern  I  think  imavoid- 
able  at  such  a  sight,  a  sort  of  mirth  appeared 
on  their  coimtenances,  and  the  distempered 
fancies  of  the  miserable  patients  provoked 
mirth  .and  loud  laughter  in  the  unthinking 
auditors ;  and  the  many  hideous  roarings  and 
wild  motions  of  others  seemed  equally  enter- 
taining to  them.  Nay,  so  shamefully  inhuman 
were  some,  among  wnom,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it, 
were  severid  of  my  own  sex,  as  to  endeavor  to 
provoke  the  patients  into  rage  to  make  them 
sport" 

r 

Supposed  to  be  degraded  to  the  level 
of  beasts,  as  wild  beasts  they  were  treated. 
Like  them  they  were  were  shut  up  in 
dens  littered  with  straw,  exhibited  for 
money,  and  made  to  growl  and  roar  for 
the  diversion  of  the  spectators  who  had 
paid  their  fee.  No  wonder  that  Bedlam 
should  have  become  a  word  of  fear — no 
wonder  that,  in  popular  estimation,  the 
bad  odor  of  centuries  should  still  cling 
to  its  walls — and  that  the  stranger, 
tempted  b^  curiosity  to  pass  beneath  the 
shadow  oi  its  dome,  should  euter  with 
sickening  trepidation.  But  now,  instead 
of  the  howling  madhouse  his  imagination 
may  have  painted  it,  he  sees  prim  galleries 
filled  with  orderly  persons.  Scenes  of 
cheerfulness  and  content  meet  the  eye  of 
the  visitor  as  he  is  conducted  along  well- 
lit  corridors,  from  which  the  bars  and 
gratings  of  old  have  vanished.  He  stops, 
surprised  and  delighted,  to  look  at  the 
engravings  of  Landseer's  pictures  on  the 
walls,  or  to  admire  the  busts  upon  the 
brackets;  he  beholds  tranquil  persons 
walking  around  him,  or  watches  them 
feeding  the  birds  which  abound  in  the 
aviaries  fitted  up  in  the  depths  of  the 
ample  windows.  Indeed,  the  pet  animals, 
sucli  as  rabbits,  squirrels,  etc.,  with  the 
verdant  ferneries,  render  the  convalescent 
wards  of  this  hospital  more  cheer^l  than 
aoy  we  have  seen  in  similar  institutions. 
At  intervals,  the  monotony  of  the  long- 
drawn  corridors  is  broken  by  ample-sized 
rooms,  carpeted  and  furnished  like  the 
better  class  of  dwellings.  If  we  pass 
along  the  female  side  of  the  hospital,  we 
find  the  apartments  occupied  by  a  score 
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of  busy  workers,  the  majority  of  whom 
appear  to  be  gentlewomen.  Every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  needlework  is  dividing 
their  attention  with  the  young  lady  who 
reads  aloud  "David  Copperfield,"  or 
"  Dred ;"  while  beside  the  fire,  perhaps, 
an  old  lady  with  silver  locks  gives  a  touch 
of  domesticity  to  the  scene,  which  we 
should  little  have  expected  to  meet  within 
these  walls.  In  traversing  the  male  side, 
instead  of  the  workroom  we  find  a  Ubrary, 
in  which  the  patients,  reclining  upon  the 
sofiis  or  lolling  Jn  arm-chairs  round  the 
fire,  beguile  the  hours  with  books  or  the 
Illustrated  News,  Man^  a  scholar,  the 
silver  chord  of  whose  brain  jingles  for  the 
moment  out  of  tune,  here  finds  a  congenial 
atmosphere,  and  such  materials  for  study 
as  he  often  could  not  obtain  out-of-doors ; 
and  here  many  an  artist,  clergyman,  offi- 
cer, and  broken-down  gentleman,  meets 
with  social  converse,  which  the  world 
does  not  dream  could  exist  in  Bedlam.* 

No  cases  of  more  than  twelve  months' 
standing  are  admitted  within  the  walls  of 
Bedlam,  and  only  ninety  persons  termed 
incurables  are  allowed  to  remain  beyond 
that  period.  These  regulations  exclude 
the  idiotic  and  epileptic  patients,  who 
form  such  distressing  groups  in  other  es- 
tablishments, and  the  interest,  required  to 
obtain  admission  into  this  amply-endowed 
charity  i|isnres,  at  the  same  time,  a  much 
higher  class  of  inmates.  Clergymen,  bar- 
risters, governesses,  literary  men,  artists, 
and  military  and  naval  officers  make  up 
the  staple  of  the  assembly.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  lower  orders  are  also 
present,  but  the  educated  element  pre- 
vails, and  the  tone  of  dress  and  manners 
is  vastly  above  that  to  be  found  in  the 
pauper-swarming  county  asylums.  There 
is  a  ball  on  the  first  Monday  in  every 
month,  and  the  company  that  gathers  in 
the  crystal  chamber  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  south  wing  would  not  disgrace  in  be- 
havior and  appearance  any  sane  and  well- 
bred  communitv.  The  polka,  the  waltz, 
and  the  mazurka,  performed  with  grace 
and  ease,  declare  the  social  standing  of 

*  In  a  comfortable  little  apartment,  which  looked 
quite  domestic  in  comparison  with  the  workhooso 
wards  of  ordinary  lunatic  asylums,  we  saw,  on  our 
last  visit  a  young  musician  playing  on  a  violoncello 
to  an  admiring  audience.  Touches  of  similar  en- 
joyment continually  meet  the  visitor,  lighting  up 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  building  with  a  cheer- 
fulness totally  at  variance  with  his  pre-concoived 
notions  of  tills  notorious  madhouse. 


the  assembly ;  and  many  a  pedestrain  who 
who  sees  the  dark  silhouettes  of  the  dan- 
cers as  they  whirl  across  the  light,  is  as- 
tonished at  the  festivities  of  the  inmates. 
In  the  summer  evenings,  the  spacious 
courts  are  crowded  with  the  patients,  not 
gloomily  walking  between  four  dismal 
walls  in  which  the  very  air  seemed  placed 
under  restraint,  but  enjoying  themselves 
in  the  bowling-green  or  in  the  skittle-alley. 
The  garden  is  at  hand  for  those  who  love 
the  culture  of  flowers.  When  we  con- 
trast the  condition  of  the  Bethlehem  of 
fifty  years  ago  with  the  Bethlehem  of  to- 
day, we  see  at  a  glance  what  a  gulf  has 
been  leaped  in  half  a  century — a  gulf  on 
one  side  of  which  we  see  man  like  a 
demon  torturing  his  unfortunate  fellows ; 
on  the  other,  like  a  ministering  angel, 
carrying  out  the  all-powerful  law  of  love. 
Can  this  be  the  same  Bethlehem  where, 
in  1808,  Mr.  Westerton,  Mr.  Cdvert,  and 
Mr.  Wakefield  saw  ten  patients  in  the 
woman's  gallery,  each  &stened  by  one 
arm  or  leg  to  the  wall,  with  a  length  of 
chain  that  only  allowed  them  to  stand  up 
bv  their  bench,  and  dressed  in  a  filthy 
blanket  thrown  poncho-like  over  Uieir 
otherwise  naked  bodies  ?  Can  this  be  the 
same  institution  in  which  poor  Noriis, 
like  a  fierce  hound  in  a  kennel,  was 
favored  with  a  long  chain  that  passed 
through  the  wall  into  the  next  room,  and 
which,  while  permitting  him  a  little  extra 
tether,  enabled  the  keeper  to  haul  him 
up  to  the  side  of  the  cell  when  it  was 
necessary  to  approach  him  ?  But  this  in- 
dulgence did  not  last,  and  from  the  pages 
of  Esquirol  we  learn  the  infernal  torture 
which  was  finally  put  upon  him. 

"  A  stout  iron  ring  was  riveted  round  his 
neck,  from  which  a  shorjt  chain  passed  to  a  ring 
made  to  slide  upward  or  downward  on  an  up- 
right massive  iron  bar,  more  than  six  feet  high, 
inserted  into  the  wall  Round  his  body  a 
strong  iron  bar,  about  two  inches  wide,  wis 
riveted ;  on  each  side  of  the  bar  was  a  circuhur 
projection,  which  being  fastened  to  and  indos- 
mg  each  of  his  arms,  pinioned  them  dose  to  fais 
side." 

In  this  position,  in  which  he  could  only 
stand  upright  or  lie  upon  his  back,  he 
lived  for  twelve  years  I 

The  skeleton  cupboards  of  Bethlehem  are 
the  male  criminal  lunatic  wards.  These 
dens,  for  we  can  call  them  by  no  softer  name, 
are  the  only  remaining  representatives  of 
old  Bcdlamu      They  consist  of    " 
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arched  corridors,  feebly  lit  at  either  end 
by  a  single  window  in  double  irons,  and 
divided  in  the  middle  by  gratings  more 
like  those  which  inclose  the  fiercer  cami- 
Yora  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  than  any 
thing  we  have  elsewhere  seen  employed 
for  the  detention  of  afflicted  humanity. 
Here  fifty  male  lunatics  are  herded  toge- 
ther without  regard  to  their  previous  so- 
^sial  or  moral  condition.  Thus  the  unfor- 
tmiate  clerffyman,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby,  wno  fired  a  pistol  two  years 
since  at  the  judge  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  is  herded  with  the  plebeian  perpe- 
trator of  some  horrible  murder.  Side  by 
side  vdth  the  unfortunate  Captain  John- 
son, of  the  ship  '*Tory,"  who,  in  a  fit  of 
extraordinary  excitement  during  a  mutiny 
on  board  his  vessel,  cut  down  some  of  his 
crew,  but  is  now  perfectly  sane,  sits,  per- 
jiaps,  the  ruffian  who  murdered  the  warder 
in  cold  blood  at  Coldbath  Fields — a  vil- 
lain brought  in  mad  by  a  tender-hearted 
jury,  who  shrunk  fi*om  the  responsibility 
of  hanging  him.  Here  also  poor  Dad,  the 
artist  who  killed  his  fitther  whilst  laboring 
under  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  insanity,  is 
obliged  to  weave  his  fine  fimcies  on  the 
canvas  amidst  the  most  revolting  convers- 
ation and  the  most  brutal  behavior. 
Those  who  contend  that  all  criminal  luna- 
tics should  be  treated  alike,  do  not  consi- 
der the  vast  difference  between  the  tone 
of  mind  in  an  abandoned  wretch  who  has 
lived  a  life  of  villainy,  and  the^entleman 
who  has  committed  a  casual  onence.  As 
the  former  advances  toward  sanity,  the 
brutal  disposition  which  early  training  in 
vice  and  dissipation  has  engraved  upon 
his  nature,  comes  into  strong  relief^  whilst 
the  good-breeding  which  is  natural  to  the 
latter,  and  which  was  but  temporarily 
edipsed  in  him,  resumes  its  sway.  Nay, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  pre- 
vious habits  and  manners  of  the  lunatic 
are  to  a  great  extent  unaffected  by  his 
nnfortunatc  malady,  even  when  it  is  at  its 
height.  The  disgrace  of  thus  caging  up 
together  the  coarse  and  the  gentle,  the 
.virtuous  and  the  abandoned,  rests  wholly 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. The  governors  of  the  hospitals, 
the  medical  officers,  and  the  lunacy  com- 
missioners, have  over  and  over  again  re- 
m<mstrated  a^inst  the  enormity,  and  to 
our  national  £ame  have  remonstrated  in 
vain.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  special 
asylum  for  all  the  state  lunatics,  who  are 
now  distributed  among  county  asylums, 
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hospitals,  licensed  houses,  workhouses, 
and  jails,  to  the  number  of  501,*  and  it  is 
a  duty  which  we  trust  will  not  be  longer 
delayed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  presence  of  these  crime-tainted  indi- 
viduals is  felt  deeply  by  the  innocent 
lunatics,  and  that  their  recovery  is  retarded 
by  the  indignation  excited  at  their  de- 
grading companionship  with  the  outcasts 
of  society.  The  erection  of  a  criminal 
asylum  upon  a  large  scale  would  both 
compel  a  better  system  of  classification, 
and  would  necessitate  some  solution  of  the 
difficult  question — ^What  shall  be  done 
with  criminal  patients  who  have  reco- 
vered ?  One  class  of  cases  at  least,  as  Dr. 
Tyler  Smith  has  pointed  out,  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt.  The  females  who  have 
committed  offenses  whilst  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  delirium  attendant  upon  puer- 
peral fever,  and  who,  having  recovered, 
are  past  the  age  of  child-bearing,  should 
at  once  be  released.  They  are  no  longer 
liable  to  a  recurrence  of  mental  aberration, 
and  to  keep  them  incarcerated  for  life  is 
to  treat  past  misfortune  as  an  inexpiable 
crime.  In  othing  can  be  more  cruel,  un- 
just, and  motiveless. 

It  is  proposed  to  remove  Bethlehem 
Hospital  into  the  country  on  the  plea  that 
ground  can  ^not  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  use  of  the  inmates.  If 
by  this  is  meant  that  agricultural  pursuits 
can  not  be  carried  on  in  St.  (rcorge's 
Fields,  we  rejoice  in  the  fact.  A  sane 
man,  accustomed  to  the  busy  scene  of  a 
large  town,  would  be  wretched  if  he  was 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  amid 
the  silence  of  the  fields ;  and  the  lunatic 
remains  for  the  most  part  under  the  same 
domination  of  former  nabits.  The  notion 
that  his  Acuities  are  universally  disor- 
dered, all  his  perceptions  destroyed,  all 
his  tastes  obliterated,  and  all  his  sympa- 
thies extinct,  is  one  of  the  grossest  eiTors 
which  can  prevail.  Nor  ao  the  better 
class  of  patients  (such  as  form  the  inmates 
of  Bethlehem)  require  the  hard  exercise 
which  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
health  with  an  agricultural  pauper.  They 
find  &r  more  recreation  in  strollmg  through 
the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
asylum,  under  the  care  of  an  attendant. 


*  Steps  are  being  taken,  we  believe,  to  effect  this 
necessary  change ;  but  nnleas  Parliament  puts  its 
pressure  upon  &e  Home  Office,  we  shall  expect  to 
see  the  arrangement  completed  when  the  Nelson 
Oolumc  is  finiiSied,  and  not  before. 
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than  in  wading  through  plowed  fields, 
or  in  taking  a  turn  at  spade  husbandry. 
To  this  we  must  add,  that  insanity  is  often 
a  sudden  seizure,  that  individuals  go  ray- 
ing mad  in  the  streets,  that  in  short  there 
are  frightful  casualties  of  the  mind,  as  of 
the  body,  which  require  the  instant  atten- 
tion of  the  mental  physician.  For  this 
reason  alone  every  lunatic  asylum  should 
no  more  be  removed  into  the  country  than 
every  ordinary  hospital.  But,  apart  from 
this  circumstance,  we  repeat  that  Bethle- 
hem, within  call  of  friends  and  within  the 
hum  of  the  busy  world,  glimpses  of  which 
can  be  caught  by  the  patients  from  the 
loop-holes  of  their  retreat,  and  into  which 
they  are  occasionally  allowed  to  enter,  is 
far  better  placed  for  purposes  of  cure  than 
in  any  rural  district,  however  well  supplied 
with  the  means  of  pursuing  agricultural 
labor.  At  present,  all  the  sights  of  the 
metropolis  are  from  time  to  time  enjoyed 
by  the  inmates.  '^  The  male  patients  last 
year,"  says  Dr.  Hood,  the  resident  physi- 
cian, "  who  were  not  fit  to  be  discharged 
were  allowed  to  spend  a  day  at  Kew; 
another  day  they  went  bjr  steamboat  to 
the  Nore;  and,  conductmg  themselves 
well  under  the  charge  of  careful  attend- 
ants, visited  many  public  exhibitions — the 
National  Gallery,  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Marlborough  House,  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, Smithfield  Cattle-show,  etc."  Who 
can  doubt  that  people  accustomed  to  such 
sights  and  sounds  would  infinitely  prefer 
them  to  the  delights  of  walking  between 
hedge-rows,  hoeing  weeds,  or  digging  po- 
tatoes ?  Who  can  doubt  that  these  little 
excursions  of  the  wall-bound  inmates  into 
the  cheerful  life  of  the  outside  world  are 
a  vast  advantage  to  the  slowly  recovering 
brain,  and  constitute  just  that  desirable 
transitional  training  necessary  to  their  safe 
restitution  to  unlimited  freedom?  In 
fact,  under  the  old  system,  when  conva- 
lescent patients,  who  had  been  confined 
for  months  in  dungeon-like  cells,  bristlinc 
with  bars,  were  taken  to  the  gates  and 
returned  suddenly  to  unrestrained  liberty, 
the  effect  of  the  contrast  was  often  so 
great,  that  they  set  off  running  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  excitement,  and  were  frequent- 
ly brought  back  again  in  a  few  days,  re- 
duced by  a  too  abnipt  release  to  their  old 
condition.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  un- 
desirable to  add  to  Bethlehem  some  small 
rural  establishment,  answering  to  the 
succursales  of  foreign  lunatic  asylums ;  but 
this  should  be  strictly  an  appendage,  to 


which  patients  should  be  sent  for  a  short 
time,  for  change  of  air  and  scene — -just  as 
all  the  world  now  and  then  take  a  trip  to 
the  countrjr  to  refresh  the  wearied  eye 
with  the  sight  of  green  trees  and  fields, 
and  to  cure  that  moral  scurvy  contracted 
hj  perpetually  dwelling  upon  the  dismal 
vistas  of  blackened  bricks  which  consti- 
tute metropolitan  prospects. 

For  the  fullest  development  of  the  pre- 
valent system  of  treating  the  insane  we 
must  go  to  Colney  Hatch  and  Hanwell, 
the  two  great  lunatic  asylums  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  The  former,  situ- 
ated on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  only 
six  miles  from  the  metropolis,  is  the  larg- 
est and  perhaps  the  most  imposing-looking 
non-metropolitan  building  of  the  Idnd  in 
Europe.  In  this  establishment,  built 
within  the  last  six  years,  we  may  study 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  modem  asy- 
lums. Containing  within  its  walls  a  popu- 
lation, inclusive  of  officers  and  attenasoita, 
of  1380  persons,  which  is  equal  to  that  of 
our  largest  villages,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  town,  its  wards  and  pas- 
sages amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the 
length  of  six  miles,  it  is  here  that  we 
shall  find  the  completest  system  of  organ- 
ization, and,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  of 
official  routine.  The  enormous  sum  of 
money  expended  upon  Colney  Hatch, 
which  has  reached  already  to  £270,000, 
prepares  us  for  the  almost  palatial  charac- 
ter of  its  elevation.  Its  fa9ade  of  nearly 
a  third  of  a  mile,  is  broken  at  intervals  by 
Italian  campaniles  and  cupolas,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  exterior  leads  the  visit- 
or to  expect  an  interior  of  commensurate 
pretensions.  He  no  sooner  crosses  the 
threshold,  however,  than  the  soene 
changes.  As  he  passes  along  the  corri- 
dor which  runs  from  end  to  end  of  the 
building,  he  is  oppressed  with  the  gloom : 
the  little  light  admitted  by  the  loop-holed 
windows  is  absorbed  bv  the  ink]r  asphalt 
paving,  and,  coupled  with  the  low  vault- 
mg  of  the  ceiling,  gives  a  stifling  feeling, 
and  a  sense  of  detention  as  in  a  prison. 
The  staircases  scarcely  equal  those  of  a 
workhouse ;  plaster  there  is  none,  and  a 
coat  of  paint,  or  whitewash,  does  not 
even  conceal  the  rugged  surfiice  of  the 
brickwork.  In  the  wards  a  similar  state 
of  thin^  exists :  airy  and  spacious  thej 
arc,  witnout  doubt,  but  of  human  interest 
they  possess  nothing.  Upward  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  has  been  squandered 
principally  upon  the  exterior  of  thia  build- 
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iDg ;  but  not  a  sixpence  can  be  spared  to 
adorn  the  walls  within  with  picture,  bust, 
or  even  the  commonest  cottage  decora- 
tion. This  is  the  vice  which  pervades  the 
majority  of  county  asylums  lately  erected. 
The  visiting  Justices  doubtless  believe  that 
it  would  be  a  superfluous  and  even  mis- 
chievous refinement  to  trouble  themselves 
about  pleasing  the  eve  or  amusing  the 
brain  of  the  lunatic ;  but  this  is  a  mighty 
error,  as  every  person  knows  who  under- 
stands how  keenly  sensitive  are  the  minds 
of  the  majority  of  the  insane. 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage, 

fflngs  the  graceful  Lovelace ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  lunatic  has  no  di- 
vine Althea  to  muse  upon  in  his  house  of 
detention,  and  the  majority  of  the  insane 
have  no  healthy  wings  by  which  their 
DQiinds  can  leap  beyond  the  dreariness  of 
the  present.  To  divert  them  from  the 
demon  in  possession,  aU  the  ingenuity  of 
plulanthrophy  should  be  employed;  but 
this  truth  has  been  overlooked  both  here 
and  at  Hanwell,  and  we  are  lost  in  asto- 
nishment when  we  reflect  upon  the  folly  of 
lavishing  hundreds  of  thousands  upon  out- 
ward  ornamentation,  whilst  the  decora- 
tions common  among  the  poorest  laborers 
are  denied  to  the  mmates,  for  whom  all 
this  expense  has  been  incurred.  There  is 
no  more  touching  sight  at  Colnev  Hatch 
than  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  fe- 
male lunatics  have  endeavored  to  diversifv 
the  monotonous  appearance  of  their  cell- 
like  sleeping-rooms  with  rag-dolls,  bits  of 
shell,  porcelain,  or  bright  cloth,  placed 
symmetrically  in  the  light  of  the  wmdow- 
Bill.  The  love  of  ornament  seems  to  dwell 
with  them  when  all  other  mental  power  is 
lost,  and  they  strew  gay  colors  about 
them  with  no  more  sense,  but  with  as 
much  enjoyment,  as  the  bower-bird  of  the 
Zoological  gardens  adorns  his  playing- 
bower.*    The  prison  dress  of  the  male  pa- 

*  The  walLs  of  one  of  the  wards  of  Ck>lney  Hatch 
are  decorated  throughout  with  well-executed  bas-re- 
lief pictures  firom  Greek  subjects  by  a  patient  We 
are  informed  that  the  lunatics  transferred  here  firom 
the  undecorated  wards  enter  the  apartment  with 
expressions  of  delight,  and  are  particularly  carefhl 
to  preserve  the  objects  of  their  pleasure  in  good  con- 
dition. In  some  metropolitan  asylums,  the  inmates 
have  adorned  their  prison-house  with  pieoes  of 
sculpture  and  pictures;  and  the  Oermans  are  fond 
of  indulging  the  love  of  color  by  jQlIingsome  of  the 
wmdows  with  stained  glass.    In  France,  abondanoe 


tients  is  in  keeping  with  the  desolate  walls. 
It  is  infinitely  depressing  even  to  the 
visitor  to  see  nothing  but  dull  gray  gar- 
ments; and  the  lunatics  themselves  feel 
degraded  by  a  uniform  dedicated  to  the 
jail-bird.  The  medical  ofllcers  of  both 
this  asylum  and  Hanwell  are  deeply  im- 
pressed with  its  injurious  effects,  and  they 
have  long  denounced  it.  Happilv  the  sys- 
tem is  confined  to  the  men,  not,  however, 
from  any  benevolent  feeling  toward  the 
females,  but  simply  because  gown-pieces 
of  the  same  pattern  can  not  be  procured 
in  sufiicient  quantities  to  clothe  the  entire 
community.  Among  the  sane,  self-respect 
is  increased  by  the  possession  of  decent 
clothes,  and  the  lunatic  is  often  still  more 
amenable  to  their  influence.  A  refractory 
patient  at  Colney  Hatch  was  in  the  habit 
of  tearing  his  clothes  into  shreds.  Mr. 
Tyerman,  one  of  the  medical  officers,  or- 
dered him  to  be  dressed  in  a  bran  new 
suit.  The  poor  man^  a  tailor  by  trade, 
either  from  professional  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  his  new  habiliments,  or  from 
being  touched  by  this  mark  of  attention, 
respected  their  mtegrity,  and  from  that 
moment  rapidly  recovered.  Before  leav- 
ing the  asylum,  he  stated  that  he  owed 
his  cure  to  the  good  effect  produced  upon 
his  mind  by  being  intrustea  with  this  new 
suit  of  clothes.  At  Hanwell,  the  patients 
who  destroy  their  dresses  are  put  into 
strong  canvas  garments,  bound  round 
with  leather,  and  fastened  with  padlocks. 
This  plan  is  adopted  at  some  other  lunatic 
asylums ;  but  it  always  looks  repulsive. 

It  is  only,  we  believe,  in  the  metropoli- 
tan county  asylums,  which  should  be 
model  establishments,  that  the  gray  prison 
dress  is  retained.  In  the  majority  of 
county  asylums  the  smock-frock  of  the 
district  is  used,  and  the  patient  moves 
about  undistinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
population  by  any  repulsive  badge.  In 
France  and  Belgium  they  manage  better 
still.  Dr.  Webster,  in  his  notes  on  foreign 
lunatic  asylums,  published  in  the  ^^  Psycho- 
logical Journal  of  Medicine,''  speaks  of 
the  bright  head-dresses  and  vivid  shawls 
used  in  France  as  giving  a  cheerful  ap- 
pearance to  the  assembled  inmates.  No- 
thing less  could  be  expected  from  the 
known  disposition  of  a  people  of  whom  it 

of  flowers  are  placed  about  the  establishment  as 
being  eminent  sources  of  delight  In  these  particu- 
lars, we  have  not  a  little  to  learn  fh)m  our  Conti- 
nental brethren. 
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has  been  said,  that  if  any  man  among 
them  was  thrown  naked  into  the  sea,  he 
would  rise  up  clothed  from  head  to  foot, 
with  a  sword,  bagwig,  and  ruffles  to  boot. 
In  the  present  matter,  they  have  been 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  ourselves ; 
and  we  can  imagine  with  what  surprise 
they  would  learn  that  at  Han  well,  the  most 
celebrated  English  establishment  for  the 
treatment  of  me  insane,  patients  are  re- 
warded for  good  conduct  by  allowing 
them  to  wear  a  fancy  waistcoat.  This  &ct 
of  itself  shows  the  aversion  to  the  prison 
garb,  and  the  necessity  of  discardmg  it. 
But  the  same  visiting  committee  which  in- 
spects the  county  jail  governs  the  asy- 
lum, and  we  regret  to  say  that  they  allow 
the  organization  of  the  former  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  latter. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  pro- 
gress made  with  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  immense.  A  walk  through  the 
wards  and  workshops  of  Colney  Hatch 
will  prove  that  the  lunatic  is  at  last 
treated  as  though  he  had  human  sympa-' 
thy  and  desires,  and  was  capable  of  oe- 
having  in  many  respects  like  a  rational 
being.  All  large  asylums  possess  an  ad- 
vantage over  smaller  ones  in  their  greater 
ability  to  classify  their  inmates.  The 
wards  and  corridors  of  Colney  Hatch  and 
Hanwell  are  so  extensive  that  they  may 
be  likened  to  different  streets  inhabited 
by  distinct  classes.  It  is  usual  to  name 
the  compartments  according  to  the  mental 
condition  of  the  patients  contained  in 
them.  Thus,  in  most  asylums  we  have  the 
refractory  ward,  the  epileptic  ward,  the 
paralytic  ward,  the  ward  for  dirty  patients, 
and  the  convalescent  ward.  At  Colney 
Hatch,  it  is  considered  better  to  use  num- 
bers instead,  as  the  patients  soon  become 
acquainted  vnth  the  denomination  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  and  often  behave 
in  conformity  with  it.  ^hus  the  lunatic, 
finding  himself  in  a  refractory  ward,  will 
sometimes  act  up  to  the  part  assigned  to 
him,  when  he  would  otherwise  be  peace- 
able. The  vice  of  classification  is,  that  it 
separates  the  population  of  an  asylum  into 
so  many  mental  castes,  which,  in  some 
measure,  prevents  that  easy  transition  from 
lunacy  to  sanity  which  it  is  desirable  to 
maintain.  In  the  choice  of  difficulties, 
however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  divisions  in  lunatic  establishments,  as 
at  present  constructed,  present  the  most 
convenient  as  well  as  the  best  means  of 
treating  the  insane,  and  the  errors  to 


which  it  is  liable  can  at  all  times  be  obviat- 
ed by  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
medical  officers. 

Nothing  strikes  the  visitor  with  greater 
admiration  than  the  care  taken  of  the 
paralytic  and  imbecile  patients  which 
form  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  inmates 
of  the  county  asylums.  In  most  cases,  the 
sleeping  apartments  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures at  Colney  Hatch  and  Hanwell  are 
padded  round  breast  high,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  damage  themselves  against 
the  walls  whilst  seized  with  convulsions  in 
bed,  and  a  pillow  has  been  invented  per- 
fectly permeable  to  the  air,  on  which  they 
can  Ue  with  their  &ces  downward  during 
the  paroxysm  of  a  fit,  without  the  risk  of  su^ 
focation.  In  extreme  oases,  even  the  floor 
is  padded,  lest  the  sufferer  should  uncon- 
sciously throw  himself  upon  it.  The  bed- 
ridden paralytic  reclines  upon  a  water-bed, 
and  is  tended  night  and  morning  as  sedu- 
lously as  a  helpless  babe.  This  test  of  the 
care  which  prevails  in  an  asylum  is  to  be 
found  in  the  condition  of  thepersons  who 
can  not  help  themselves.  Where  trouble 
begins,  negligence  begins  also  in  an  ill- 
regulated  establishment.  Nowhere  do 
the  alleviations  of  humanity  seem  more  re- 
quired  than  with  the  idiots  and  paralytics. 
Of  all  the  wards  at  Colney  Hatch  these 
are  the  most  depressing.  It  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  a  room  full  of  creatures 
moving  about  on  their  seats  with  a 
monotonous  action  like!  a  company  of 
apes,  or  when  paralyzed  in  their  lower 
limbs,  to  see  them  dragging  themselves 
like  seals  along  the  floor  by  the  aid  of 
their  arms,  without  being  oppressed  by 
the  sense  of  the  dreadful  condition  to 
which  man  can  be  reduced  when  the 
mind  is  ruined  and  the  nerve-power 
diseased.  It  is  only  in  th^se  wards  and  the 
refractory  that,  on  ordinary  oooasionB,  the 
stranger  would  discover  that  he  was 
among  the  mentally  afflicted.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  lady,  after  she  had  been 
shown  over  a  large  asylum  by  the  cele- 
brated Esquirol,  inquired,  ^^But  where 
are  the  mad  people  ?"  All  the  infinitely 
finely-shaded  stages  of  iunacT*  which 
lie  between  mental  health,  wild  mry,  and 
chronic  dementia,  are,  in  the  popular  idea, 
merged  in  the  raving  maniac.  Yet  it  b 
rare  for  a  casual  visitor  to  witness  scenes 
of  violence  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Those 
who  are  mischievous  are  trained  to  con- 
centrate their  dislike  upon  the  medical 
officers  and  attendants  rather  than  upon 
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their     fellow-patients.      The    matron    of  ward,  (25  in  number,)  having  had  their  supper, 

Han  well  Asylum,  in  her  Report  for  1856,  ^ere  going  to  bed  at  a  quarter  before  eight 

thus  speaks  of  one  of  the  criminal  lunatics,  o»clock-«U  of  them  being  more  or  less  refrac- 

who  belonffs  to  this  refractorv  class  •  ^^'  havmg  a  single  bed-room  each.    The  at- 

wno  oeiongs  to  tnis  reiractory  class .  tendant,  in  seeing  them  to  bed,  inadvertently 

iiou  ij  •  X  _!.  -xt-  xi_  locked  up  two  (B.  and  W.)  in  one  room;  he 
She  seldom  mterferes  with  any  other  pa-  g^^^  ^hat,  observing  the  day-clothing  of  aU 
tient,  tiie  officers  and  attendants  being  the  spe-  outside  their  doors,  he  supposed  that  the 
cial  objects  of  her  funous  attempts,  and  her  patients  were  in  their  rooms,  and  therefore,  did 
mode  of  attack  is  pecuhar ;  there  is  not  usuaUy  not  take  the  precaution  to  look  mto  them.  The 
any  thing  in  her  manner  or  appearance  to  indi-  ^^om  No.  19  was  the  one  usually  occupied  by 
cato  mischief,  and  she  has  perhaps  previously  y^  ^  ^  n,^  ^f  exceedingly  clean  habits,  of  a 
spoken  cahnly  to  the  person  upon  whom—hav-  n^ji^  expression  of  countenance,  but  very  vio- 
mgwatehed  until  she  has  turned  her  back ;  for  i^nt,  prone  to  strike  suddenly  and  without  pro- 
as long  as  the  fece  is  toward  her  the  individual  yocation  any  person  within  reach  of  him ;  so 
IS  safe--*he  springs  with  the  qmckness  and  ve-  frequently  had  he  done  this,  that  he  was  not 
locity  of  a  tigress,  fastening  her  hands  m  the  allowed  to  sit  near  other  patients,  even  at  meals, 
hair,  and  brmgng  her  victim  to  the  groimd  m  i^^t  took  his  food  apart  from  them  at  a  side- 
an  mstont  If  not  unmediately  rescued  the  tabla  B.,  whose  room  was  No.  10,  directly 
head  of  the  unfortunate  person  is  dashed  re-  opposite  No.  19,  was  occasionally  violent,  al- 
peatedly  upon  the  floor ;  and  it  has  been  found  ^^ys  dirty  in  his  habits,  and  destructive  of 
impossible  hitherto  to  detach  the  hand  of  this  clothing.  It  is  supposed  that  this  man  entered 
patient  without  a  quanti^of  hair  being  torn  n^.  19  room  by  mistake,  and  that  his  presence 
by  her  from  the  head  of  the  sufferer.  there  excited  the  homicidal  tendency  of  the 

other  into  action.    What  is  known  is,  that  the 

The  visiting  magistrates  are  also  highly  night-attendant,  when  he  visited  the  ward  at 

obnoxious  to  the  patients ;  and  their  pas-  half-past  ten  o^clock,  and  went  as  usual  to  the 

sage  through  a  ward  generally  leaves  be-  room  No.  10,  found  it  unoccupied,  and  the 

hind  it  a  trail  of  excitement,  which  often  patient's  clothes  outside  the  door;  then  hearing 

generates  outbreaks  that  do  not  subside  *  ^T  '1  'S^  \^V^?  Tif  ^k-  "^k^^V!! 

Sn«  «^w»^  i.^««-      r\^  4.1.    ^u  1     u  saw  B.  extended  at  full  length  on  his  back  on 

for  some  hours.     On  the  whole,  however,  ^he  floor,  naked,  and  quite  dead.    W.  came  out 

It  18  remarkable  how  smaU  an  amount  of  of  the  room  in  his  shirt  immediately  the  door  was 

violence  is  attempted  by  the  insane.     In  opened,  and,  pointing  to  B.,  said :  *  That  fellow 

Colney   Hatch,   with    its   1250   patients,  will  not  allow  me  to  sleep.'    There  was  a  mark 

there  are  far  fewer  personal  assaults  in  a  round  B.'s  neck  as  if  caused  by  a  cord,  which 

year  than  would  take  place  in  any  village  ^""^  produced  strangulation,  and  a  mark  of  a 

containing  half  the  number  of  inhabitants,  f  ^^'^  ^'<>!r  **  ^\  ^T^'^u^:?  wu'  *"^  ''^.* 

StilL  Drecantions    arP  alwava   npopssarv  •  ^^^^  on  the  chest :   the  bed-clothes  were  in 

DUii,  precautions   are  always  necessary ,  ^^  disorder ;  amongst  them  were  found  the 

and  the  attendants,  from  long  observation,  %^^  ^^^  ^^^^^i  of  B. ;  one  sleeve  of  the  former 

are    generally    fore-warned,    and    oonse-  ^as  twisted  like  a  rope,  as  if  W.  had  strangled 

quently  fore-armed.  Special  arrangements  B.  with  it" 
are  made  for  those  persons  who  have  an 

unusual  tendency  to  injure  themselvoB  or  The  utmost  precaution  will  not  always 
their  companions.  The  suicidally  inclined  insure  safety ;  for  patients  considered 
are  always  placed  at  night  in  dormitories  quite  harmless  will  now  and  then  commit 
with  other  patients,  an  arrangement  which  tne  moat  horrible  acts.  A  black  man,  a 
effectually  prevents  any  attempts  at  self-  butcher,  who  had  been  many  years  in  an 
destruction ;  while  those  who  have  a  pro-  American  asylum,  and  had  never  showi^ 
pensity  to  commit  homicide  are  provided  any  violence,  one  night  secreted  a  knife, 
with  separate  cells.  There  is  at  the  pre-  and  induced  another  patient  to  enter  his 
sent  moment  a  person  at  Colney  Hatch  cell.  When  his  companion  had  lain  down, 
who  labors  under  the  delusion  that  he  can  he  cut  his  throat,  divided  him  into  joints, 
only  recover  his  liberty  by  killing  one  of  and  arranged  the  pieces  round  his  cell  as 
the  keepers,  and  in  accordance  with  this  he  had  been  accustomed  to  arrange  his 
idea  he  has  already  made  several  attempts  meat  in  his  shop.  He  then  offered  his 
on  their  lives.  A  lamentable  death  took  horrible  wares  to  his  fellow-lunatics,  carry- 
place  at  Hanwell  the  year  before  last,  iug  such  parts  as  thev  desired  to  those 
through  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  an  at-  who  were  chained.  The  keeper,  hearing 
tendant  to  see  a  homicidal  patient  proper-  the  uproar,  examined  the  cells,  and  found 
ly  secured  in  his  apartment  for  the  night,  one  man  missing ;  upon  inquiring  of  the 

black  butcher  if  ne  had  seen  him,  he  calm- 

"  On  the  12th  of  April*  the  patiante  of  Na  7  \j  replied :  he  had  "^  sold  the  last  joint  I" 
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Even  those  who  have  apparently  hannless 
delusions,  "Nvill  sometimes,  if  thwarted, 
commit  unlooked-for  atrocities.  Not 
many  years  since,  an  inquisition  was  held 
before  Mr.  Commissioner  Winslow  upon 
a  young  gentleman  who  would  travel 
considerable  distances  to  see  a  windmill, 
and  sit  watching  it  for  days.  His  friends, 
to  put  an  end  to  his  absurd  propensity, 
removed  to  a  place  where  there  were  no 
mills.  The  youth,  to  counteract  the  de- 
sign, murdered  a  child  in  a  wood,  mangl- 
ing his  limbs  in  a  terrible  manner,  in  the 
hope  that  he  should  be  transferred,  as  a 
punishment,  to  a  situation  whence  a  mill 
could  be  seen. 

Idleness  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  curse  to 
the  majority  of  lunatics  than  to  sane  indi- 
viduals. Occupation  diverts  the  mind 
from  its  malady.  Colney  Hatch  and 
Han  well,  from  their  populousness,  and 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  filled  princi- 
pally by  metropolitan  lunatics,  afford  ad- 
mirable examples  of  the  new  method  of 
employing  patients  in  the  trades  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  follow  when  in 
health.  As  the  ranges  of  workshops  at 
Colney  Hatch  ai*e  the  most  extensive,  we 
will  a  raw  our  description  from  that  es- 
tablishment. Of  the  male  patients,  only 
245,  out  of  an  average  of  514  in  the 
house  during  the  year  1855,  were  em- 
ployed in  labor  at  all,  the  remainder  con- 
sisting of  violent  maniacs,  and  those 
afflicted  with  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and 
idioticy,  none  of  whom  are  capable  of 
undertaking  any  work.  Sixty-five  per- 
sons were  allotted  to  the  gardens,  grounds, 
and  farms,  leaving  180  to  be  distributed 
in  the  workshops  and  various  offices  of 
the  asylum.  The  tailoring  department 
is  the  most  extensive.  Upon  the  occasion 
of  our  visit,  there  were  at  least  a  score  of 
crossed-legged  lunatics  cutting  out  and 
making  up  gray  dresses  for  the  inmates, 
or  repairing  old  clothing,  their  conduct 
being  in  no  naanner  distmguishable  from 
that  of  sane  journeymen.  The  shoe- 
makers numbered  a  dozen,  every  man 
handling  his  short  knife.  Those  unaccus- 
tomed to  lunatics  will  find  it  a  nervous 
proceeding  to  thread  their  way  among  so 
many  armed  madmen,  and  will  wish  them- 
selves well  out  of  this  aparently  danger- 
ous assembly.  Yet,  in  truth,  they  are  no 
more  to  be  feared  than  any  similar  num- 
ber of  lucid  workmen,  as  the  homicidally 
inclined  are  carefully  excluded.  The  car- 
Denters  i)Ianed  away  merrily  among  their 


chips  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  usin^, 
now  and  then,  chisels,  gouge,  and  saw  m 
perfect  freedom.  Many  excitable  patients 
have  been  placed  in  these  shops  without 
any  bad  result,  and  even  those  who  are 
disposed  to  be  mischeivous  when  sus- 
pected, have  become  quiet  when  trusted 
with  edge-tools  of  the  most  formidable 
description.  The  greater  the  confidence 
reposed  in  the  majority  of  the  insane,  the 
more  does  it  tend  to  insure  good  behavior. 
Of  the  other  artificers  in  different  depart- 
ments, we  may  mention  painters,  upholster- 
ers, bakers,  butchers,  brewers,  and  coopers, 
whilst  a  still  larger  number  are  employed 
in  the  kitchen  and  dining-hall,  or  as 
helpers  in  the  corridors  and  wards.  The 
services  of  all  these  lunatic  artisans  and 
laborers  were  valued  last  year  at  £1059, 3s. 
As  fiBLT  as  possible,  the  men  work  at  the 
trades  they  have  previously  followed,  but 
there  are  many  patients  whose  skilled 
labor  can  not  be  utilized  in  this  compara- 
tively confined  community ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as .  rule-makers,  jewelers,  whale- 
bone-cutters, coach-painters,  gold-beaters, 
buhl-cutters,  wax-doll  makers,  and  a  score 
of  other  heterogeneous  craftsmen,  who 
are  only  to  be  found  in  a  great  metropolis. 
These  persons  en^ge  in  the  employment 
most  suited  to  them,  and  thns  many  of 
them  leave  the  asylum  skilled  in  two 
trades.  Equally  efficacious  is  the  occupa- 
tion on  the  farm,  which  contains  seventy- 
six  acres  of  pasture  and  arable  land,  prin- 
cipally dedicated  to  the  rearing  and  main- 
tenance of  stock.  On  the  Istof  January, 
185G,  there  were  28  cows,  1  bull,  2  calves, 
152  pigs,  40  sheep,  7  horses,  etc  The 
tending  of  these  animals,  the  culture  of 
the  fields  and  of  the  thirty-one  acres  of 
ornamental  grounds,  the  milking  the  oows, 
the  slaughtering  of  the  meat,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  butter,  afford  varied  and 
healthy  employment  to  the  sixtv-five  ag^ 
riculturists.  Some  persons  who  never 
handled  a  spade  before  here  set  to  work 
cheerfully  and  with  a  will,  and  a  French 
polisher,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  school- 
teacher, or  a  law-writer,  may  be  seen 
d'lggiiig  Away  at  a  field  of  potatoes :  or 
a  ship-carpenter,  saddler,  cabman,  ooal- 
heaver,  and  organ-player,  diligently  en- 
gaged in  filling  a  manure-cart.  They 
would,  it  is  true,  be  better  employed  in 
occupations  more  in  accordance  with 
their  previous  habits,  but  these  can  not 
be  found  for  them,  and  labor  of  any  kind 
is  preferable  to  idleness.    On  the  female 
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side  of  the  hoase,  industrjr  is  resorted  to 
as  a  means  of  cure  to  a  still  larger  extant. 
Of  the  503  equal  to  labor,  270  work  as 
needlewomen,  7  are  employed  in  the 
kitchen,  72  wash,  iron,  ana  clearstarch  in 
the  laundry,  125  help  in  the  wards,  and 
29  attend  school,  and  are  otherwise  en- 
gaged. The  total  value  of  the  female 
labor  of  the  house  is  computed  at  £500 
per  annum. 

Colney  Hatch  is  not  so  extensively 
embarked  in  industrial  and  agricultural 
pursuits  as  the  North  and  East  Riding  Asy- 
lum, where  the  patients  are  received  from 
a  mixed  manuraoturing  and  agricultural 
population,  and  the  produce  of  their 
fields  and  workshops  is  much  greater  than 
couM  be  extracted  from  worn-out  metro- 
politan patients.  Not  only  do  the  luna^ 
tics  rear  the  vegetables,  but  they  take 
them  to  the  asylum  gates,  and  dispose  of 
them  to  the  public.  The  result  affords  a 
proof  of  what  we  hold  to  be  a  settled  prin- 
ciple, that '  chronic  cases  of  insanity  are 
greatly  benefited  by  as  much  intercourse 
as  possible  with  the  saner  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  accordance  with  the  opinion  that  the 
pursuits  of  lunatics  should  be  similar  to 
their  pursuits  in  former  days,  the  south 
wing  of  Haslar  Hospital  is  devoted  to  the 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's fleet  who  are  afflicted  with  insanity. 
Every  window  of  the  building  commands 
a  fine  view  of  Spithead  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  here  the  old  Salts  can  sit  and 
watch  the  splendid  panorama,  crowded 
with  vessels,  and  active  with  that  nautical 
Hfe  which  recalls  so  many  happy  associa- 
tions to  their  minds.  They  form  fishing- 
parties,  nmke  nets,  and  go  on  pleasure-ex- 
cursions in  row  and  sailing  craft.  The 
"  madmen's  boat"  of  eight  oars,  manned 
by  patients,  and  steered  by  an  attendant, 
is  well  known  to  the  sailors  on  the  Solent, 
and  so  harmless  are  they  considered,  that 
young  ladies  often  accompany  them  on 
trips  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  implicitly 
trusting  in  their  seamansMp  and  polite- 
ness. 

Mental  labor  as  a  means  of  cure,  has 
not  been  adopted  in  England  to  any  great 
extent ;  most  asylums  have  their  libraries, 
in  which  attentive  readers  are  always  to 
be  found,  but  the  inmates  rarely  attempt 
to  produce  amusement  or  instruction  for 
their  fellows.  There  is  one  signal  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  in  Murray's  Koyal  Asy- 
lum at  Perth.    This  establishment,  under 


the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Lauder  Lind- 
say, appears  to  be  the  very  focus  of  intel- 
lectual activity.  The  programme  for  the 
winter  session  of  1856-57  reads  more  like 
the  prospectus  of  the  Atheneum  of  some 
large  city  than  the  bill  of  fere  for  a  luna- 
tic asylum.  Famous  professors  reflect  in 
its  lecture-room  the  philosophy  and  science 
of  the  outer  world,  and  their  choice  of 
subjects  would  not  be  disavowed  by  the 
committee  of  a  London  scientific  institu- 
tion. 

1.  Beaaty. — Vrcieeaor  Blackie,  University  of  Edin- 

burgh, 

2.  Authenticitj  of  Ossian's  Poems. — Hugh  Barclay, 

Esq.,  LL.D.,  Sheriflf-Substitute  of  Perthshire. 

3.  Chemical  Affinity.^Thomas  Miller,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Rector  of  Perth  Academy. 

4.  Vital  Phenomena  of  Vegetation. — George  Law- 

son,  Esq.,  Demonstrator  of  Botanical  Histo- 
logy, University  of  Edinburgh. 
6.  Winter:  its  Lessons  and  Associationa — Rev.  Dr. 
Crombie,  of  Soone,  late  Moderator  of  General 
Assembly.' 

6.  Sketches  from  the  History  of  Ancient  Nations. — 

Rev.  John  Anderson,  Einnoull 

7.  Education :  its  Aims  and  Uses. — ^Rev.  Wm.  Mur- 

doch, KinnoulL 

8.  The  Genesis  of  Thought — Dr.  Browne,  Crichton 

Royal  Institution,  Dumfries. 

9.  Electricity :  its  Phenomena  and  Applications. — 

Dr.  Fairless,  Crieff. 

10.  Natural  Histcny  of  Man.— Dr.  Stirling,  Perth. 

11.  Natural  History  of  Zoophytes. — Alex.  Croall, 

Esq.,  Montrose. 

12.  Art  in  its  Ap^ications  to  Common  Life. — ^Thomas 

R.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

These  scientific  and  philosophic  exposi- 
tions are  attended  by  all  the  better-class 
patients.  The  paupers  have  a  separate 
set  of  lectures  and  classes,  the  major  part 
of  which  are  delivered  and  conducted  by 
the  inmates  themselves.  Galvanism,  The 
Blood,  Time,  Economic  Botany,  are  among 
the  subjects  which  the  deranged  brains  of 
the  Perth  asylum  were  contented  last 
winter  to  hear  elucidated.  The  activity 
of  the  place  does  not  stop  here :  chamber 
concerts,  in  which  the  patients  perform ; 
grand  concerts,  in  which  artists  from  with- 
out supply  the  leading  stars ;  and  theatri- 
cal performances,  in  which  the  different 
characters  are  all  taken  by  "resident" 
actors,  are  among  the  resources  which 
were  employed  to  amuse  and  interest  the 
inmates  during  the  winter  months  just 
past.  A  pit  full  of  lunatics  watching 
"  Box  and  Cox  "  played  by  their  fellows, 
is  a  curious  subject  for  contemplation. 
Not  content  with  these  efforts,  they  seem 
to  think  that  they  are  nothing  unless  criti- 
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cal,  and  accordingly  they  have  set  up  a 
iournal,  in  which  they  review  their  own 
performances.  The  first  number  of  jEJc- 
oeUior  is  now  before  us,  in  which  we 
find  poetry,  news,  and  criticisms  on  music 
and  contemporary  literature ;  and  he  who 
reads  with  the  idea  of  finding  any  thing 
odd  in  this  production  will  most  certainly 
be  mistaken,  for  no  one  could  divine  that 
there  was  a  "  bee  in  the  bonnet"  of  printer, 
publisher,  and  every  contributor.  Balls 
and  conversaziones  form  the  staple  of  the 
lighter  recreations  of  this  singular  com- 
munity, whilst  the  more  athletic  games  of 
running,  leaping,  hurdle-racing.  Highland 
dancing,  putting  the  stone,  footing  the 
bar,  and  lifting  dead  weights,  are  pursued 
with  such  success,  that  the  lunatics  boast 
with  pride  that  thev  have  beaten  some  of 
the  prize-holders  of  the  outer  world. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  intellectual 
striving  was  not  the  medicine  to  offer  to  a 
diseased  brain ;  but  we  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Lindsay  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  the    best   results   flow  from  this 
method  of  treatment,  and  that  a  large 
percentage  of  cures  is  obtained.     Such 
patients  as  would  be  injured  by  stimulat- 
mg  their  faculties,  are  debarred  by  the 
physician  from  their  undue  exercise,  and 
others  must  be  too  far  gone,  or  be  too 
uninformed  to  be  capable  of  the  pursuit. 
The  sarprise  that  lunatics  should  be  sus- 
ceptible of  healthy  mental  exertion  arises 
from  the  common  forgetfulness  that  many 
understandings  are  slightly  affected,  or 
are  only  deranged  upon  particular  points. 
When  Nat  Lee  was  in  Bedlam,  he  said 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  write  like  a 
madman,  and  very  easy  to  write  like  a 
fool.     The  works  of  the  fools  are  more 
voluminous  than  the  works  of  the  madmen, 
because  there  are  more  fools  than  lunatics ; 
but  those  who  are  completely  mad  are  so 
far  fi'om  experiencing  a  difficulty  in  writ- 
ing in  their  own  character,  that  they  can 
not  write  in  any  other.    As  many,  how- 
ever, who  are  not  altogether  right  in  their 
minds  are  no  more  exclusively  msane  than 
people  who  are  not  absolutely  wise  are 
entirely  foolish,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they 
may  still  be  equal  to  much  profitable  men- 
tal exertion.    In  these  days,  poor  Christo- 
pher Smart  would  not  be  deprived  of  his 
pen  and  ink,  and  compelled  to  indent  his 
long  poem  on  "David"  with  a  key  on  the 
panels  of  his  cell ;  nor  perhaps  would  the 
following  epigram,   which   a  woman  in 
Bedlam  wrote  on  Martin  Madan's  argu- 


ment in  favour  of  polygamy,  be  handed 
about  as  a  phenomenon  to  be  wondered 


at : 


"  If  John  marry  Mary,  and  Mary  alone, 
It  is  a  good  match  between  Mary  and  John : 
But  if  John  marry  more  wives,  what  blows 

and  what  scratches  1 
*Tis  no  longer  a  matdi,  but  a  bundle  of 

matches.^' 

In  France,  and  we  believe  in  some  other 
continental  countries,  it  is  the  habit  to 
employ  lunatic  labor  in  the  private  feurms 
surrounding  the  asylum.  This  plan  was 
in  the  olden  time  pursued  in  England ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  gone  out  with  the  an- 
cient system  of  coercion.  When  radical 
revolutions  are  accomplished,  sood  ideas 
sometimes  perish  with  the  bad ;  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  method  of  exercising  lunatics 
was  an  error,  and  that  a  return  to  the  old 
practice,  under  proper  regulations,  would 
be  of  advantage  both  to  employer  and 
employed.  Never  must  we  lose  sight  of 
the  wisdom  of  fireeing  the  patient  as  much 
as  practicable  from  the  companionship  of 
his  fellows,  and  of  placing  him,  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  power,  in  the  same  free  con- 
dition which  he  enjoyed  in  his  days  of 
sanity. 

At  Colney  Hatch,  as  at  Hanwell,  and 
indeed  all  other  public  asylums,  the  sexes 
occupy  separate  portions  of  the  building, 
and  are  only  allowed  to  be  present  on 
particular  occasions.  This  unnatural  ar- 
rangement undoubtedly  arose  from  the 
introduction  into  asylums  of  prison  and 
workhouse  systems  of  management ;  for 
certainly  nothing  can  tend  to  render  the 
life  of  the  patient  more  dreary  than  to 
find  himselt  carefully  excluded  firom  the 
company  of  the  other  half  of  creation.  It 
is  stated  by  the  advocates  of  separation 
that  the  mingling  of  the  sexes  amon^  the 
insane  would  be  productive  of  occasional 
misbehaviour ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  than  to  deprive  the  majority  of  the 
benefits  which  would  arise  fromfrequent  so- 
cial reunion,  in  consequence  of  the  erotic 
tendencies  of  the  few.  It  is  with  pleasure 
therefore  we  see  the  attempts  which  are 
being  made  to  assimilate  the  intercourse 
of  lunatics  to  that  of  the  sane  at  Hanwell, 
Colney  Hatch,  and  other  asylums.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  former  es* 
tablishment  is  the  ball  which  takes  place 
every  Monday  night.  Shortly  after  six 
o'clock,  the  hsjidsome  assembly-room,  brii- 
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liantlj  lit  with  gas,  becomes  the  central 
point  of  attraction  to  all  the  inmates,  male 
and  female,  who  are  considered  well 
enough  to  indulge  their  inclinations  for 
festivity.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit, 
there  were  about  200  patients  present,  to- 
gether with  a  few  visitors,  and  many  of 
the  attendants.  In  a  raised  orchestra  five 
musicians,  three  of  whom  were  lunatics, 
soon  struck  up  a  merry  polka,  and  imme- 
diately the  room  was  ahve  with  dancers. 
In  the  progress  of  this  amusement,  we 
could  see  nothing  grotesque  or  odd.  Had 
the  men  been  differently  dressed,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  guessed  that 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  company  of 
lunatics,  the  mere  sweepings  of  the  parish 
workhouses;  but  the  prison  uniform  of 
sad-colored  gray  presented  a  disadvanta^ 
ous  contrast  to  the  gayer  and  more  varied 
costumes  at  Bethlehem,  and  appeared  like 
a  jarring  note  amid  the  general  harmony 
of  the  scene.  In  the  comers  of  the  room, 
whist-players,  consisting  generally  of  the 
older  mmates,  were  seen  intent  upon  their 
game;  not  a  word  was  uttered  aloud, 
not  a  gesture  took  place  that  would  have 
discredited  any  similar  sane  assembly;  yet 
not  a  patient  was  free  from  some  strange 
hallucmation,  or  some  morbid  in^ulse. 
Among  the  merriest  dancers  in  Sir  Koger 
de  Coverley,  was  a  man  who  believed 
himself  to  be  our  Saviour,  and  who  wore 
in  his  hair  a  spike  in  imitation  of  the 
crown  of  thorns ;  and  one  of  the  keenest 
whist-players  was  an  old  lady,  who,  whilst 
her  partner  was  dealing,  privately  assured 
us  she  had  been  dead  these  three  years, 
and  desired  as  a  favor  that  we  would  use 
our  influence  with  the  surgeon  to  persuade 
him  to  cut  off  her  head.  In  the  midst  of 
such  strange  delusions,  it  was  curious  to 
notice  how  rationally  those  who  were  their 
dupes  enjoy  themselves ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  such  reunions  are  emi- 
nently calculated  to  hinder  the  mind  from 
morbidly  dwelling  upon  its  own  unhealthy 
creations.  It  is  found  that  the  too  pro- 
longed and  frequent  repetition  of  the  balls 
somewhat  diminishes  their  interest  —  an 
evil  provided  against  at  Hanwell  by  re- 
strictmg  the  time  allotted  to  them.  At 
nine  precisely,  although  in  the  midst  of  a 
dance,  a  shrul  note  is  blown,  and  the  en- 
tire assembly,  like  so  many  Cinderellas, 
breaks  up  at  once,  and  the  company  hurry 
off  to  their  dormitories.  These  hebdo- 
madal balls  have  not  yet  been  introduced 
at  Colney  Hatch.    A  movement  has,  how- 


ever, been  made  during  the  last  six  months 
toward  a  limited  association  between  the 
sexes,  by  allowing  them  to  dine  together. 
Of  the  500  patients  who  assemble  in  the 
ample  dining-hall,  200  are  females  and  300 
males.  The  scene  when  the  women  first 
made  their  appearance  is  described  as 
something  remarkable ;  the  men  rose  in  a 
body  apparently  delighted  beyond  mea- 
sure ;  and  the  presence  of  the  softer  sex 
has  not  only  tended  to  break  the  former 
monotony,  but  to  keep  the  assembly  in 
order  and  good  humor.  Before  this  happy 
meeting,  there  were  occasional  outbreaks 
of  some  of  the  more  excited  patients ;  but 
now,  when  any  of  the  men  are  inclined  to 
be  fractious  or  discontented,  the  women 
turn  them  into  joke,  and  they  are  silenced 
immediately.  As  yet,  the  two  sexes  are 
not  allowea  to  sit  at  the  same  table,  but 
are  located  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room, 
By  &r  the  better  plan  would  be  to  seat 
them  on  different  sides  of  the  long  tables ; 
but  as  many  persons  in  authoritv,  wanting 
confidence  m  human  nature,  object  to  this 
natural  arrangement,  the  innovators  must 
be  satisfied  for  the  moment  with  the  pre- 
sent imperfect  concession.  When  it  was 
first  proposed  to  introduce  a  billiard-table 
at  Bethlehem,  the  scheme  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  governors, 
on  the  score  that  the  players  would  fight 
each  other  with  the  cues  and  balls,  and 
bagatelle,  as  a  kind  of  half  measure,  was 
permitted  instead.  As  the  patients  con- 
fined the  balls  to  their  legitimate  purpose, 
and  the  mace  was  not  turned  into  an  of- 
fensive weapon,  the  billiard-table  was  at 
last,  with  reluctance,  established.  The 
same  thing  will,  doubtless,  happen  with  re- 
spect to  the  dining  arrangement  at  Colney 
Hatch ;  and,  before  long,  we  trust  male 
and  female  lunatics  will  exchange  courte- 
sies across  the  table,  instead  of  across  the 
room. 

In  the  chapels  of  nearly  all  the  larger 
lunatic  asylums  the  quieter  inmates  are 
accustomed  to  meet  at  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  service.  In  the  spacious 
chapel  of  Hanwell  and  Colney  Hatch,  the 
attendance  on  week-days,  as  well  as  on 
the  Sabbath,  is  far  better  than  can  be 
found  among  the  same  number  of  people 
out  of  doors — 260,  on  the  average,  attend- 
ing on  the  week-days,  and  500  on  Sundays. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  the  lunatic  is 
more  religious  than  the  sane,  but  the 
ennui  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  stiU  at- 
taches to  the  asylum,  renders  any  form  of 
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reunion  agreeable,  and  as  the  going  to 
the  chapel  is  "  something  to  do,"  numbers 
of  the  mmates  obey  the  summons  who 
might  stay  at  home  if  they  were  at  large. 
The  conduct,  nevertheless,  of  this  congre- 
gation is  most  exemplary.  "  The  hearti- 
ness,'* says  the  chaplain,  in  his  report  for 
1 866,  "  with  which  tney  join  in  the  respon- 
ses and  the  psalmody  is  very  encouraging, 
while  their  quiet,  orderly  conduct — ^the 
prayer  offered  up  by  many  on  entering 
chapel — ^the  regularity  witn  which  they 
all  kneel  or  sit,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  service — would,  I  think,  if  generally 
witnessed,  put  to  the  blush  many  of  our 
parochial  congregations."  Now  and  then 
an  epileptic  patient  will  disturb  the  chapel 
by  his  heavy  fall ;  but  as  those  who  are  thus 
afflicted  are  located  near  the  doors,  the  in- 
terruption is  but  momentary.  The  chap- 
lain of  Colney  Hatch  has  trained  twelve 
male  andfemale  patients  to  practice  church- 
music  and  psalmody.  The  choral  service 
is  well  performed,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  organ,  has  a  visible  effect  in 
soothing  the  wilder  patients,  and  in  pleas- 
ing all.  The  sacrament  is  not  denied  to 
those  who  are  fit  to  receive  it,  and  no 
more  touching  scene  can  be  witnessed 
than  that  which  is  presented  in  the  chapel, 
when  a  score  of  communicants,  disordered 
though  their  minds  sometimes  be,  humbly 
kneel,  and 

"  Drain  the  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God." 

The  out-of-door  games  of  the  insane  are 
very  much  regulated  by  the  extent  of 
ground  attached  to  the  asylum.  Where 
this  is  ample,  as  at  Colney  Hatch,  cricket 
is  the  favorite  summer  recreation;  a 
skittle-alley,  a  bowling-green,  and  a  fives- 
court,  are  found  in  most  county  asylums. 
In  America,  where  women  adopt  more 
masculine  habits  than  in  Englana,  female 
lunatics  play  matches  on  the  bowling- 
green;  and  in  France,  gymnastic  exercises 
are  employed  for  the  exercise  of  both 
sexes,  and  may,  we  think,  be  introduced 
into  the  English  asylums  with  advantage. 
The  idiotic  patients  and  those  who  are  in- 
capable of  much  exertion,  may  be  seen  in 
airing  courts,  enjoying  the  monotonous 
swinging  motion  of  the  machine  known 
in  domestic  life  under  the  name  of  "  the 
nursery  yacht,"  being  nothing  more  than 
a  rocking-horse  with  the  horse  lefl  out  by 
particular  desire.  In  addition  to  these 
means    of  diverting  the  minds  of  the 


patients,  walking  parties,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  officers  of  the  establish- 
ment, are  made  up  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  During  the  haymaking  season,  it 
is  customary  to  allow  the  inmates  of  asy- 
lums to  which  fiirms  are  attached  to  go 
forth  into  the  fields  to  assist  with  the 
rake  and  the  pitchfork.  This  permission 
is  always  looked  upon  as  a  great  treat, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  patients  is  of  the 
happiest  kind,  especially  if  the  scene  of 
their  temporary  labor  admits  no  sight  of 
the  asylwn  and  its  toearisome  walls.  Here 
for  a  few  hours  they  seem  to  realize  the 
liberty  and  delight  of  younger  days.  The 
physician  on  such  occasions  may  read  in 
their  "grateful  eyes"  that  we  are  at 
present  arrived  only  half-way  on  the  road 
of  non-restraint.  Individual  patients, 
again,  are  suffered  to  leave  the  public 
asylums  on  a  day's  visit  to  their  friends, 
under  the  care  of  a  nurse ;  and  some  who 
are  neai'ly  convalescent  are  permitted  to 
go  and  retui-n  of  their  own  accord.  It  is 
the  custom  of  Colney  Hatch  and  Hanwell, 
and,  we  believe,  of  most  asylums  in  Eng- 
land, to  grant  the  patients  a  certain  period 
of  probation  among  their  friends,  in  order 
to  test  their  fitness  to  be  discharged  as 
cured;  to  give  them,  in  short,  mental 
tickets-of-leave.  This  is  an  admirable 
plan,  inasmuch  as  it  secures  to  the  patient 
the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  enables  him  to  keep  himself 
well  in  hand,  knowing  that,  as  he  is  not 
unconditionaUy  released,  an  immediate 
recall  to  the  asylum  would  follow  any 
sign  of  returning  irrationality. 

The  diotaiy  in  public  asylums  is  ample, 
and  the  quality  excellent.  Hanwell  may, 
perhaps,  bo  considered  the  model  esta- 
olishment  in  this  respect.  It  is  the  joke 
of  the  other  asylums,  that  one  man  has 
been  regaled  there  daily  for  years  with 
chicken  and  wine.  Even  the  fancies  of 
the  patients  arc  now  and  then  gratified  at 
some  expense.  There  is  an  old  lady  in 
Hanwell  who  believes  that  the  whole 
establishment  is  her  private  property; 
and,  on  one  occasion,  she  complained  to 
the  medical  superintendent  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  expense  she  was  at  to 
keep  up  the  grounds  and  forcing-honseSi 
she  never  could  get  any  grapes.  The 
next  day  she  was  presented  with  a  bunch, 
which  had  been  purchased  to  appease  her 
repinings.  This  humoring  method  of 
treatment,  as  it  is  called  in  other  asylums, 
is  much  patronized  by  the  matron,  a  per- 
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8on  who  seems  to  enjoy  as  much  power 
as  the  medical  officers.  In  her  report  for 
1856  she  thus  speaks  of  a  patient  who 
died  in  the  course  of  last  year : 

**  She  had  been  employad'ttuiY  years  in  the 
laundry,  and  always  imagfaied  she  was  to  be 
removed  elsewhere — that  on  Monday  mominz 
a  wagon  would  call  at  the  giate  to  herself  and 
property.  Accordingly,  eyerr  Monday  morning 
throughout  the  year,  at  10  o  clock,  she  was  ac- 
companied to  the  gate,  dressed  with  a  colored 
handkerchief  pinned  fancifully  over  her  cap 
instead  of  a  bonnet,  and  carrying  a  small  parcel 
(Tier  property)  of  most  heterogeneous  contents : 
thimbles,  ends  of  tape,  polished  bones,  pebbles, 
pieces  of  smooth  coal,  etc.  The  wagon  was 
never  found  to  be  waiting,  and  Mary,  without 
evincing  any  disappointment,  walked  cheerfully 
back  to  the  laundiy,  telling  the  superintendent 
that  *  the  wagon  would  be  sure  to  come  next 
Monday,  but  that  she  need  not  lose  time,  so 
she  would  work  all  this  week.'  " 

In  many  asylums  this  method  of  treat- 
ment is  thought  calculated  to  feed  the 
original  delusion;  but  here,  again,  the 
judgment  of  the  physician  ought  alone  to 
determine  the  course  to  be  taken  in  each 
individual  case.  In  patients  laboring  un- 
der violent  excitement,  to  oppose  a  hal- 
lucination, however  absurd,  would  add 
fuel  to  the  fire.  Again,  in  a  chronic  case, 
like  that  of  the  laundry-maid,  the  harmless 
fancy  of  the  poor  creature  might  not  only 
be  indulged  with  impunity,  but  served  to 
renew  week  by  weeK  her  stock  of  cheer- 
fulness. 

The  lunatic  colony  of  Gheel,  situated 
twelve  miles  south  of  Tumhont,  in  Bel- 
gium, amid  a  vast  uncultivated  plateau, 
consisting  of  heath  and  sand,  called  the 
Campine,  affords  an  extraordinary  exam- 
ple of  the  preeminent  advantages  of  the 
present  mode  of  managing  lunatics.  Until 
the  era  of  railroads,  this  spot  was  so  out 
of  the  ordinary  track  of  tne  world,  that 
but  few  persons  even  of  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
were  aware  of  its  existenoe.  Here  we 
discover,  like  a  fly  in  amber,  a  state  of 
things  which  has  lasted  with  little  change 
for  twelve  hundred  years.  Here  wc  see 
the  last  remnants  of  tne  priestly  treatment 
of  insanity,  coupled  with  a  system  of  non- 
restraint  which  certainly  existed  long 
before  the  term  was  ever  heard  of  in 
England  and  France.  Gheel  owes  its 
origin  to  a  miracle.  Saint  Dympna,  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  king,  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  this  plaoe  from  the  hand  of  her 


father,  in  the  sixth  century.  So  great  was 
her  fame  as  the  patron-saint  of  lunatics, 
that  her  shrine,  erected  in  the  church 
dedicated  to  her,  speedily  became  the 
resort  of  pilgrims,  who  journeyed  hither 
in  the  hope  of  being  cured  of  their  mad- 
ness, or  of  preventing  its  advent.  Her 
elegantly  sculptured  tomb  contains,  among 
other  bassi-relievi,  one  in  which  the  devu 
is  observed  issuing  from  the  head  of  a 
female  lunatic,  while  prayers  are  being 
offered  up  by  some  priests  and  nuns ;  and 
close  at  hand  another  chained  maniac 
seems  anxiously  awaiting  his  turn  to  be 
delivered  from  the  demon.  The  idea, 
carefully  inculcated  by  the  priests,  that 
lunacy  meant  nothing  more  than  posses- 
sion by  the  devil,  has  long  been  banished 
from  other  lands.  Here,  nowever,  it  has 
flourished  for  many  centuries,  and  the 
ceremony  of  crawling  beneath  the  tomb 
has  existed  so  long,  that  the  hands  and 
knees  of  devotees  have  worn  away  the 
pavement.  The  act  is  still  occasionally 
performed  amid  a  scene  in  which  super- 
stition and  terror  are  combined  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  cure  any  lunatic,  if  deep 
mental  impressions  were  alone  required 
to  purge  away  his  malady.  But  what  is 
far  more  interesting  and  astonishing*  to 
those  accustomed  to  the  bolts  and  bars, 
the  locks,  wards,  and  high  walls  of  crowded 
European  asylums,  is  the  almost  entire 
liberty  accorded  to  the  lunatics  resident 
in  the  town  of  Gheel  and  its  neighboring 
hamlets,  to  the  number  of  800,  or  one 
tenth  of  the  whole  district.  No  palatial 
building,  such  as  we  encounter  in  nearly 
every  county  in  England,  is  to  be  seen. 
The  little  army  of  pauper  and  other  pa- 
tients gathered  from  the  whole  superfices 
of  Belgium,  instead  of  being  stowed  away 
in  one  gigantic  establishment,  in  which 
all  ideas  of  life  are  merged  in  the  iron 
routine  of  an  enormous  work-house,  are 
distributed  over  five  hundred  different 
dwellings,  three  hundred  of  which  are 
cottages,  or  small  farm-houses,  in  which 
the  more  violent  and  poorer  classes  are 
dispersed,  and  the  remaining  two  hundred 
are  situated  in  the  town  of  Gheel,  and  are 
appropriated  to  the  quieter  lunatics,  and 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  more  liberally  for 
their  treatment.  In  these  habitations,  the 
sufferers  are  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
host  and  hostess,  more  than  three  patients 
never  being  domiciled  under  one  roo^ 
and  ^enerdly  not  more  than  one.  The 
lunaUo  shares  in  the  usual  life  of  the 
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fiimily;  his  occupations  and  employment 
are  theirs,  his  little  cares  and  enjoyments 
are  the  same  as  theirs.  He  goes  K)rth  to 
the  fields  to  labor  as  in  ordinary  life ;  no 
stem  walls  perpetually  imprison  him  and 
make  him  desire  to  overleap  them,  as 
Rasselas  desired  to  escape  even  from  the 
Happy  Valley.  If  it  is  not  thought  fit 
for  him  to  labor  with  plough  or  spade,  he 
remains  at  home,  and  takes  care  of  the 
children,  prunes  the  trees  in  the  garden, 
and  attends  to  the  potage  on  the  fire ;  or 
if  a  female,  busies  herself  in  the  ordinary 
domestic  duties  of  the  house.  The  luna- 
tics, as  may  be  supposed,  are  not  left  to 
the  discretionary  mercies  of  the  host  and 
hostess.  A  strict  system  of  supervision 
prevails,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners  and  the  visit- 
ing Justices  of  England.  The  entire 
country  is  divided  into  four  districts,  each 
having  a  head  guardian  and  a  physician, 
to  whom  is  intrusted  the  medical  care  of 
every  inmate  belonging  to  that  section. 
There  are,  in  addition,  one  consulting  sur- 
geon and  one  inspecting  physician  for  the 
whole  community.  The  general  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  is  vested  in  the  hands  of 
eight  persons,  who  dispense  a  code  of 
la^^  especially  devised  for  it.  The  Bur- 
gomaster of  Gheel  presides  over  this 
managing  committee,  whose  duties  are  to 
distribute  the  patients  among  the  differ- 
ent dwellings,  to  watch  over  their  treat- 
ment, and  to  admit  or  discharge  them. 
A  Visiting  Commissioner  is  annually  ap- 
pointed, who  inspects  the  dwellings  of  the 
different  hosts,  and  sees  that  the  patients 
are  properly  cared  for.  The  oversight  of 
the  lunatics  fiills  almost  wholly  upon  the 
hostess,  the  man  rarely  interfering,  unless 
called  upon  to  control  a  disorderly  patient. 
The  people  of  Gheel,  from  having  been 
engaged  for  ages  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  are  said  to  have  acquired  extra- 
ordinary tact  in  their  management,  which. 
Dr.  Webster  remarks,  may  be  considered  ! 
to  exhibit  a  most  judicious  mixture  of 
*'  mildness  and  force."  Although  instru- 
ments of  restraint,  such  as  the  strait- 
waistcoat  and  the  long  leathern  thong 
below  the  leg,  to  prevent  patients  from 
running  away,  are  occasionally  resorted 
to,  the  sectional  physician  must  be  in- 
stantly informed  of  their  imposition,  and 
their  use  can  not  be  continued  without 
his  sanction.  So  little  are  they  required, 
that  Dr.  Webster  found  less  restraint  in 
this  colony,  unoonfined  by  walls,  than  in 


the  asylum  at  Mareville  in  France,  con- 
taining a  similar  number  of  lunatics.  Yet 
there  were  fewer  escapes  than  from  the 
strictly-guarded  restramt-abounding  pri- 
son— only  eleven  persons  having  fled  from 
Gheel  in  the  course  of  last  year,  and  nine- 
teen from  Mareville.  Here  also,  it  will 
be  observed,  there  is  no  separation  of  the 
sexes.  The  lunatics  live  the  life  of  the 
other  inhabitants,  and  males  and  females 
associate  in  the  same  household.  If  we 
compare  the  effects  of  this  simple  treat- 
ment with  that  of  the  most  expensive  of 
our  own  asylums,  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  Gheel, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  fcee  admission 
of  chronic  cases,  upwards  of  twenty-two 
per  cent,  of  cures  take  place  annually, 
while  at  Hanwell  and  Comey  Hatch  the 
cures  never  exceed  fifteen  per  cent.  No 
fair  comparison  can  be  instituted  between 
the  expense  per  head  at  Gheel  and  in  our 
English  estaolishments,  inasmuch  as  liv- 
ing is  much  cheaper  in  Belgium ;  but  we 
may  state,  that  the  average  cost  of  board 
and  lodging  for  each  pauper  in  the  colony 
is  ten  pounds  per  annum,  or  exactly  the 
sum  charged  for  lod^^g  alone  in  our 
county  asylums.* 

A  plan,  toward  which  we  have  been 
slowly  advancing  during  the  last  lu^- 
century,  wiU  speedily,  we  hope,  be  more 
closely  followed.  A  trial  is  already,  to 
some  extent,  being  made  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  existing  asylums,  and  might  sup- 
plant, with  immense  advantage,  the  pre- 
vailing custom  of  building  new  wings  and 
over-populating  old  wards.  The  present 
system  of  enormous  buildings,  wluch  de- 
stroys the  individuality  of  the  inmates, 
and  suppresses  all  their  old  habits  and 


*  These  particulars  respecting  the  panper  lonatio 
colony  of  Oheel  are  taken  from  an  article^  by  Dr. 
Webster,  in  the  "  Psychological  Joomal  of  Medidne:" 
This  Review,  which  originated  with,  and  from  ttia 
first  has  been  under  the  able  ecUtorehip  c^  Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow,  has  given  an  immense  impntee  to  the 
study  of  psychology.  It  has  enlarged  the  views  of 
the  physician  of  tiie  insane,  and  by  extendhig  Us 
horizon,  has  given  him  a  for  better  knowlec!^  « the 
special  department  to  which  be  formerly  confined 
his  studies.  It  is  as  impossible  to  understand  the 
workings  of  a  morbid  mind  without  posaeering  a 
knowledge  of  its  ordinary  action,  as  it  la  to  interpret 
the  sounds  of  a  diaeaeed  long  without  being  fliBt 
acquainted  with  thoae  of  a  healthy  one.  The  great 
service  which  Dr.  Forbes  Window  has  rendered  bj 
unraveling  the  phenomena  of  mind  in  its  norma],  as 
well  as  in  its  disturbed  state,  entitles  him  to  a  very 
high  meed  of  praise^  and  has  deservedly  ranked  hUn 
among  the  first  pqrchologists  of  the  present  dajr. 
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modes  of  life,  is  evidently  disapproved  by 
the  Commisdoners,  as  appears  Scorn  the 
language  they  hold  in  their  Tenth  Annual 
Report: 

"We  have  the  best  reason  for  believing  that 
the  patients  derive  a  direct  benefit,  in  tnanj 
ways,  from  roeiding  in  cheerful,  airy  apartments, 
detached  from  the  main  building,  aud  associated 
with  oiBcials  engaged  in  cooducting  industrial 
pursuits,  A  cooscionsness  that  ho  is  useiiil, 
and  thouehtwortbyof  confidence,  is  necessarily 
induced  in  the  mind  of  every  patient,  by  re- 
moval from  the  ordinary  wards  where  certain 
restrictions  are  enforced,  into  a  department 
where  he  enjoys  a  comparative  degree  of  free- 
dom; and  this  necessarilj  promotes  self-respect 
and  self-control,  and  proves  highly  salutary  in 
forwarding  the  patient's  restoration.  As  a 
means  of  treatment,  we  conmder  this  species  of 
separate  reudence  of  the  utmost  importance, 
constituting,  in  fact,  a  probationary  system  for 
patients  who  are  convalescing;  givmg  Uiem 
greater  liberty  of  action,  extended  exercise, 
with  facilities  for  occupation ;  and  thus  gener- 
ating self-confidence,  and  becoming  not  only 
excellent  testa  of  the  aani^  of  the  patient,  but 
operating  powerfrilly  to  promote  a  satisfoctory 
cure.  The  want  of  such  an  intermediate  place 
of  residence  is  always  much  felt;  and  it  often 
happens,  that  a  patient  just  recovered  from  an 
atteck  of  insanity,  and  sent  into  the  world  direct 
from  a  large  asylum,  is  found  so  unprepared  to 
meet  the  trials  he  has  to  undergo,  by  any  pre- 
vious use  of  bis  mental  faculties,  that  he  soon 
relapses,  and  is  under  the  necessity  of  being 
again  returned  within  its  walls.  Commodious 
rooms  cDntiguoos  to  the  farm-buildings  are 
now  in  the  course  of  construction  at  the  Somer- 
set County  Asylum ;  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  patients  will  derive  benefit 
by  residing  in  these  apartments,  which  at  once 
possess  a  domestic  character,  and  aSbrd  every 
focility  to  carry  on  agricultural  puisuits." 

It  strikes  ua  forcibly  that  the  Commis-  j 
nonera  have  tended  to  create  the  evil 
they  deprecate  in  not  protesting  against 
the  erection  of  gigantic  aaylams;  bnt  it  ia 
cheering  to  find  that  the  idea  of  supple- 
mental buildings  posBeswng  a  "  domestic 
character"  has  taken  possession  of  their 
minds,  and  that  they  are  now  enforcing  it 
on  the  minds  of  othen  with  their  well- 
known  zeal  and  ability.  The  Devon  Asy- 
lum, among  others,  has  adopted  the  plan; 
and  its  accomplished  physician,  Dr.  Buck- 
nill,  the  editer  of  the  Asylum  Journal, 
bears  important  testimony  to  the  great 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it. 

"  I  have  recommended  the  erection  of  an  in- 
expensive building  detached  from,  bnt  within 
the  groonds  of  the  present  asylum,  in  prefte«noB 
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to  an  extension  of  the  asylum  itself  Hy  rea- 
sons for  this  recommendation  are,  that  such  a 
building  will  afford  a  useful  and  important 
change  for  patients  for  whom  a  change  from  the 
wards  is  desirable.  The  system  of  plad^ 
patients  in  detached  buildings,  resembling  in 
their  construction  and  arrangements  an  ordi- 
nary English  house,  has  been  found  to  afford 
beneficial  results  in  the  so-called  cottages  which 
this  institutionat  present  possesses.  Theteeot- 
laget  are  much  prtjerred.  to  th^  wardi  hy  the 
patienU  themtehet,  and  permiuion  to  retide  in 
them  M  mtick  eoreted.  I  am  also  convinced  that 
such  auxiliary  buildings  can  be  erected  at  much 
less  expense  than  would  be  incurred  by  the  en- 
largement and  alteration  of  the  asylum  itself. 
I  propose  that  in  the  new  building  the  patients 
shall  cook  and  wash  for  themselves." 

"  These  cottages  are  much  preferred  to 

the  wards  by  the  patients  themselves,  and 
permission  to  reside  in  them  is  much 
coveted."  In  these  few  lines  wo  read  the 
condemnation  of  hlige  structures  like  Col- 
ncy  Hatch,  built  externally  on  the  model 
of  a  palace,  and  internally  on  that  of  a 
workhouse,  in  which  the  poor  lunatic  but 
rarely  finds  any  object  of  human  interesL 
where  his  free-wUl  is  reduced  to  the  level 
of  that  of  the  convict,  and  the  very  air  of 
heaven  necessary  to  his  health  is  doled 
out  at  intervals,  when,  with  infinite  lock- 
ings and  unlockings,  the  attendants  order 
a  batch  of  persons  into  the  stagnant  and 
tiresome  airing-courts.  Infinitely  better 
for  the  lunatics  would  be  the  freedom  and 
homeliness  of  the  smallest  cottage  to  the 
formal  monotony  of  cheerless  wards  ;  bet- 
ter &r  that  they  should,  as  Dr.  Bucknill 
suggests,  cook  and  wash  for  themselves, 
than  that  these  offioes  should  be  performed 
wholesale  in  the  steam  laundry  and  the 
Steam  kitchen.  A  patient  would  undoubt- 
edly feel  a  far  greater  interest  in  peeling 
his  own  potatoes  for  the  pot,  and  in  cook- 
ing his  own  bit  of  baoon,  than  in  receiving 
them  ready  cooked.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
physician  to  interest  the  patient  in  his 
daily  work,  and  no  more  effectual  method 
of  accomplishing  this  could  be  suggested 
than  in  putting  him  to  work  for  him- 


Wherever  large  asylums  j 
erected,  no  better  plan  coold  perhaps  be 
suggested  than  the  building  of  satellite 
cottages,  which  would  form  a  kind  of  sup- 
plementary Gheel  to  the  central  establish- 
ment ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  the  ex- 
periment tried,  in  some  new  district,  of  re- 
producing in  its  integrity  the  Belgian  sys- 
tem.   The  colony  of  Gheel  was  once  a 
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desert  like  the  country  which  surrounds 
it ;  it  is  now,  through  the  happy  applica- 
tion of  pauper  lunatic  labor,  one  of  the 
most  productive  districts  of  the  Low 
Countnes.  Have  we  no  unoccupied  Dart- 
moors  on  which  we  could  erect  cottages, 
and  train  the  cottagers  to  receive  the  in- 
sane as  members  of  the  family?  The  per- 
formance of  domestic  offices,  the  society 
of  the  good  wife  and  goodman,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  children,  would  do  far  more 
to  restore  the  disordered  brain  of  the 
lunatic — pauper  or  otherwise — than  all 
the  organization  of  the  asylum,  with  its 
daily  routine,  proceeding  with  the  inex- 
orable monotonous  motion  of  a  machine, 
and  treating  its  inmates  rather  as  senseless 
atoms  than  as  sentient  beings,  capable, 
though  mad,  of  taking  an  interest  in  things 
around  them,  and  especially  awake  to  the 
pleasure  of  being  dealt  yith  as  individuals, 
rather  than  as  undistinguishable  parts  of  a 
crowd.  The  children  are  of  particular 
moment.  Lunatics  are  singularly  gentle 
to  them,  and  are  interested  in  all  their 
actions.  At  Gheel,  it  is  customary  to  send 
the  bairns  into  the  fields  to  conduct  the 
patients  home  from  their  labor  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  we  learn  from  Dr.  Webster  that 
a  violent  madman,  who  will  not  stir  upon 
the  command  of  his  host,  will  suffer  him- 
self to  be  led,  without  a  murmur,  by  an 
urchin  scarcely  higher  than  his  knee.  The 
presence  of  the  young  in  the  ward  of  an 
asylum  seems  to  light  it  up  like  a  sun- 
beam. The  love  of  children  does  indeed 
lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  human 
heart,  and  we  can  not  estimate  too  highly 
their  beneficial  influence  upon  the  brain 
which  is  recovering  from  the  horrors  of  in- 
sanity. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  re- 
ference  to  insane  paupers,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  is  the  bringing  them  as 
speedily  as  possible  under  treatment.  The 
reluctance  of  the  lunatic  himself  to  be  re- 
moved is  usually  extreme,  and  it  is  mar- 
vellous what  ingenuity  he  will  often  em- 
ploy to  thwart  the  design.  Southey  re- 
lates that  a  madman  who  was  being  con- 
veyed from  liye  to  Bedlam  slept  m  the 
Borough.  He  suspected  whither  ho  was 
going,  and,  having  contrived  by  rising 
early  to  elude  his  attendant,  he  went  to 
Bedlam,  and  told  the  keepers  that  he  was 
about  to  bring  them  a  patient.  "  But," 
said  he,  "  in  order  to  lead  him  willingly, 
he  has  been  persuaded  that  I  am  mad, 
and  accordingly  I  shall  come  as  the  mad- 


man. He  will  be  very  outrageous  when 
you  seize  him,  but  you  must  clap  on  a 
strait-waistcoat."  The  device  completely 
succeeded.  The  lunatic  returned  home, 
the  sane  man  was  shut  up,  and  until  he 
was  exchanged,  at  the  end  of  four  days,  re- 
mained in  his  strait-waistcoat,  having 
doubtless  exhibted  ayiolence  which  amply 
justified  its  use.  The  aversion  of  the 
sufferer  himself  to  be  taken  away  coincides 
with  an  equal  aversion  on  the  part  of  his 
relatives  and  friends  to  send  him  from 
home,  nor  do  they  take  the  step  till  the 
madness  grows  intolerable.  Precious  time 
is  thus  lost  at  the  outset,  and  when  the 
removal  occurs,  it  is  mostly  to  the  work- 
house. Here  the  patient  is  usually  kept 
during  the  remainder  of  the  curable  stage 
of  his  malady.  The  parochial  authorities 
are  generally  guided  by  an  immediate 
consideration  for  the  pockets  of  the  rate- 
payers, rather  than  by  any  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  lunatic ;  and,  as  they  can 
maintain  him  in  the  ^' house"  at  three 
shillings  a  week — ^when  they  would  have 
to  pay  nine  if  they  trans&rred  him  to 
the  county  asylum — in  the  workhouse 
he  remains  until  he  becomes  so  dirty 
or  troublesome  in  his  habits,  that  the 
guardians  are  willing  to  pay  the  difference 
to  get  rid  of  him.  The  first  few  months 
of  the  disease,  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
which  full  60  per  cent,  of  the  recoveries 
take  place,  are  thus  allowed  to  run  to 
waste.  Months  fly  by,  and  the  victim 
subsides  into  the  class  of  incurables.  This 
produces  a  second  evil.  As  the  drafte  of 
incurables  are  perpetually  flowing  into  the 
asylums,  they  become  "  blocked  up "  in 
tlie  course  of  a  few  years,  and  are  con- 
verted into  houses  for  the  detention  of 
hopeless  cases.  To  this  condition  three 
fourths  of  the  asylums  are  already  reduced, 
and  the  effoits  of  philanthrophic  medicine 
are  brought  to  a  dead  lock  oy  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  parish  authorities,  who 
do  not  consider  that,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
a  few  shillings  in  the  board  of  Betty  Smitn 
in  the  first  weeks  of  her  craziness,  they 
arc  converting  her  into  a  chronic  burthen, 
seeing  that  she  will  probably  live  on  to 
a  good  old  age  in  the  asylum,  and  cause 
them  an  ultimate  expenditure  of  hundreds 
of  pounds.  To  the  swifter  removal  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  disorder  we  must  look 
for  a  permanent  remedy;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  something  must  be  done  to 
disembarrass  the  public  asylums  of  the 
dead-weight  of  hopeless  oases,  if  we  sen- 
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ously  intend  to  take  advantage  of  the 
curative  appliances  we  already  possess. 
The  Commissioners  seem  inclined  to  favor 
the  erection  of  separate  Asylums  for  those 
who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  art. 
To  us  it  seems  that  the  more  economical 
plan  would  be  to  apportion  certain  wards 
m  the  various  wondiouses  for  the  recep- 
tion of  chronic  oases,  and  to  drafl  off  the 
idiots  alone  to  special  establishments.  By 
this  means  our  water-logged  asylums 
would  speedily  right  themselves,  and 
again  become — what  they  should  never 
have  ceased  to  be — ^hospitals  for  the  cure  of 
the  insane.  At  present,  we  encourage  an 
elaborate  system  for  the  manu&cture  of 
life-long  lunatics.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  cures  of  early  cases  of  insanity  through- 
out England  amount  to  45  per  oent,  and 
at  Bethlehem  and  St.  Luke's^  w)iere  no 
others  are  received,  the  cores  have 
amounted  to  62  per  cent  and  72  per  cent 
respectively;  whereas  at  Colney  Hatch, 
Hanwell,  and  the  Surrey  County  Asylum, 
the  three  great  receptacles  for  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  metropolitan  workhouses,  the 
average  cures  do  not  exceed  15  per  cent 
If  we  take  the  lowest  averages  of  cures, 
there  is  still  a  difference  of  30  per  cent  oi^ 
human  creatures  who  sink  down  into  the 
cheerless  night  of  chronic  dementia  and 
idiotcy,  or  \?ho  dream  away  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  in  hopeless  childishness. 
Another  ground  of  complaint  is,  that  a  de- 
giree  of  clerk's  work  is  imposed  upon  the 
medical  superintendents  of  large  asylums, 
which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  a  proper 
dischargeof  their  chief  duty — the  recovery 
of  their  patients.  Irrespective  of  the 
routine-labor  of  making  daily,  and  quarter- 
ly, and  yearly  reports,  which  is  very  con- 
siderable, they  have  far  more  to  do  in 
their  strictly  professional  capacity  than 
they  can  possibly  accomplish.  The  three 
great  asylums  near  the  metropolis  contain 
upwards  of  3000  patients,  or  the  popular 
tion  of  a  good-sized  country  town  ;  and 
their  moral  and  physical  traming.is  con- 
fided to  exactly  six  medical  men,  or  as 
many  as  will  be  found  in  a  hospital  of  a 
hundred  beds  I  It  is  needless  to  observe 
how  little  attention  can  be  paid  to  each 
individual,  and  that  the  more  promising 
patients  must  be  inevitably  swamped  in 
the  sea  of  hopeless  lunatics.  As  long  as 
our  asylums  remain  mere  houses  of  deten- 
tion, the  want  of  medical  superintendence 
is  not  so  apparent ;  but  immediately  these 
establishments  are  restored  to  their  proper 


functions,  we  predict  that  the  evil  will  be- 
come too  glaring  to  last. 

In  many  boroughs  the  authorities 
have  entirely  evaded  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment relative  to  their  insane  pauper  poor, 
and  have  not  only  neglected  to  erect  pro- 
per asylums,  but  have  resisted  for  years 
the  attempts  of  the  Commissioners  to 
compel  them  to  do  their  duty.  In  all 
such  cases,  the  lunatics  not  only  suffer  the 
ills  consequent  upon  insufficient  care,  but 
when  too  numerous  for  home  accommoda- 
tion, are  subjected  to  a  system  o^  transport- 
ation^ which  is  not  only  disgraceful  to 
the  municipal  authorities  themselves,  but 
to  the  age  for  permitting  it.  True  to 
their  economical  instincts,  the  guardians 
of  the  poor  often  "farm  out"  their  insane 
paupers  to  the  proprietor  of  some  private 
asylum,  quite  regardless  of  distance.  The 
Commissioners,  justly  indicant  at  this 
sordid  practice,  state  in  their  last  Report 
that: 

**At  present,  largo  numbers  of  these  patients 
are  sent  to  licensed  houses  &r  from  their  homes, 
to  distances  (sometimes  exceeding,  and  often 
scarcely  less  than  100  miles)  which  their  re- 
lations and  friends  are  unable  to  travel.  The 
savings  of  the  laboring  poor  lyre  quite  insufficient, 
in  most  cases,  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  jour- 
neys, and  their  time  (constituting  their  means  of 
existence)  can  not  be  spared  for  that  purpose. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  Uie  poor  borough 
lunatic  has  been  left  too  often  to  pass  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  life,  and  in  some  cases  to  die^ 
far  from  his  homh^  amd  wiihout  any  of  his  nearest 
connections  honing  been  able  to  comfort  him  by 
their  occasional  presence.  The  visits  of  his  parish 
officers  are  necessarily  cursory  and  infrequent, 
and,  he  is,  in  &ct,  cast  upon  the  humanity  of 
strangers,  whose  prosperity  depends  upon  the 
profits  which  they  derive  from  maintaining  him 
and  others  of  his  class.*' 

This  is  a  system  which,  we  are  confi- 
dent, is  as  illegal  as  it  is  heartless,  and  we 
are  astonished  that  bodies  of  Englishmen 
should  dare  to  insult  the  miseries  of  luna- 
tics by  thus  punishing  them  and  their 
friends  for  their  affliction.  There  are  now 
25  insane  paupers  at  Camberwell  House, 
London,  who  have  been  sent  from  South- 
ampton, a  distance  of  80  miles,  though 
the  ILmts  County  Asylum  is  situated 
within  16  miles  of  the  borough.  Seven- 
teen persons  are,  in  like  manner,  banished 
from  Great  Yarmouth  to  Highbridge 
House,  near  London,  and  their  relations, 
who  must  travel  146.  miles  to  see  them, 
pass,  in  the  course  of  their  journey,  the 
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Norfolk  and  Essex  County  Asylums,  both 
of  which  establishments  have  many  va- 
oandes,  and  would  willingly  receive  them. 
The  pauper  lunatics  of  Ipswich,  King's 
Lynn,  Dover,  Canterbury,  Portsmouth, 
and  various  other  boroughs,  are  in  the 
same  way  transferred  by  the  local  authori- 
ties to  some  of  the  metropolitan  licensed 
houses. 

The  feelings  of  the  poor  for  their  afflict- 
ed relatives  are  often  of  the  deepest  kind, 
and  the  utmost  distress  is  entailed  upon 
them  by  these  cruel  separations  from 
those  they  love.  In  one  case,  a  native  of 
Ipswich,  too  poor  to  go  by  the  railway, 
walked  to  London  and  back,  on  foot,  a 
distance  of  140  miles,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  visiting  his  wife,  who  had  been  wicted- 
ly  banished  to  Peckham  House,  London. 
In  other  oases  ,parent8  have  pleaded  so 
piteously  to  be  conveyed  to  their  child- 
ren, that  the  Commissioners  have  suggest- 
ed that  the  expenses  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  parish  funds,  but  the  authorities 
who  had  contrived  the  original  proceed- 
ing in  order  to  save  two  or  three  shillings 
a  head,  could  not,  of  course,  be  induced  to 
furnish  money  for  so  sentimental  a  pur- 
pose. The  Commissioners  have  resolute- 
ly refused  their  Sanction  to  such  disgrace- 
ful transactions  whenever  they  have  come 
within  their  knowledge  and  jurisdiction — 
one  instance  out  of  many  which  proves 
that,  however  much  the  borough  authori- 
ties may  denounce  them  jis  a  centralized 
power,  they  have  done  excellent  service 
m  checking  local  ignorance,  selfishness, 
and  inhumanity. 

If  we  now  turn  to  consider  the  condi- 
tion of  private  asylums,  we  shall  find 
much  in  them  to  praise  as  well  as  to  con- 
demn. When  men  of  reputation,  ac- 
knowledged skill,  and  character — such  as 
Dr.  Conolly,  of  Hanwell;  Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow,  of  Hammersmith ;  Drs.  Suther- 
land, of  Fulham,  and  Munro,  of  Clapton ; 
Dr.  Hitch,  of  Cheltenham ;  Dr.  Noble,  of 
Manchester;  Dr.  Newington,  of  Tice- 
hurst;  and  Dr.  Fox,  of  Bristol — ^have 
the  management  of  private  asylums,  the 
public  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of 
patients  being  improperly  received,  illegal- 
ly detained,  or  cruelly  and  unBcientifically 
treated.  The  licensed  houses  in  the  me- 
tropolitan district  directly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  amount- 
ing to  41  in  number,  represents,  without 
doubt,  the  fairest  specimens  of  these  es- 
tablishments.   Liable  as  they  are,  at  any 


moment,  to  the  inspection  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  presided  over  as  many  of 
them  are,  by  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  profession,  they  are  generally  main- 
tained m  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  They 
are  principally  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
higher  classes  of  the  community,  and  a£> 
ford  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  yet 
made  to  a  perfect  method  of^  treatment, 
being  conducted  in  most  oases  on  the 
principle  of  a  private  &mily.  The  bolts, 
oars,  high  walls,  and  dismal  airing-courts 
of  the  public  asylum  are  either  unknown, 
or  so  hidden  as  no  longer  to  irritate  the 
susceptible  mind  of  the  lunatic.  The  un- 
wise division  of  the  sexes  is  rarely  adopt- 
ed. Scrupulous  attention  to  dress  and  all 
the  forms  of  polite  society  are  enjoined, 
alike  for  their  own  sake,  and  as  a  method 
of  interesting  the  patients  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  community.  When  we  partook  of 
the  hospitalities  of  one  of  these  establish- 
ments, we  could  detect  nothing  in  the 
countenances  or  the  appearance  of  the 
guests  which  was  characteristio  of  their 
condition — ^the  restless  eye,  the  incohe- 
rent conversation,  the  suaden  movement 
of  the  peculiarly  formed  head,  which  our 
preconceived  notions  led  us  to  expect, 
were  none  of  them  observable.  One  in- 
dividual, indeed,  there  was  whom  we  men- 
tally concluded  to  be  certainly  mad.  Yet, 
singular  to  say,  this  gentleman  was  the 
only  sane  individual  in  the  room  besides 
ourselves  and  the  medical  superintendent ; 
and  on  further  acquaintance,  having  told 
our  ill-placed  suspicions,  he  franklv  con- 
fessed that  he  had  in  his  own  mind  raid 
ourselves  a  similar  compliment.  The 
ea^er  glance  of  curiosity,  natural  to  inr 
qmsitive  strangers,  was  the  nearest  ap- 
proach in  this  lunatic  party  to  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  lunacy.  So  much  for 
the  "unmistakable'^  countenance  of  the 
insane !  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
more  violent  can  be  allowed  this  social 
freedom,  even  in  private  establishments, 
or  that  madness  is  different  in  a  metro- 
politan licensed  house  fvom  what  it  is  in  a 
public  asylum ;  but  we  unhesitatingly  as- 
sert, that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
large  amount  of  freedom,  ana  the  absence 
of  any  prison-like  characteristics,  have  an 
undoubted  effect,  not  only  in  calming  the 
mind  of  the  patient,  but  m  expediting  his 
recovery.  Hence  the  percentage  of  cures 
in  a  high-class  private  asylum  are  im- 
measurably beyond  those  of  any  puUio 
establishment.    The  pleasnre-groana,  out* 
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of-door  games,  carriage  and  riding-parties, 
billiards,  whist,  and  evening  parties,  all 
contribute  their  aid  in  restoring  the  un- 
hinged mind.  We  have  seen  four  or  five 
patients  leave  the  doors  of  one  of  these 
licensed  metropolitan  houses,  and  remain 
out  for  hours  without  any  attendant,  their 
word  of  honor  being  the  only  tie  existing 
between  them  and  the  asylum. 

The  condition  of  a  few  of  the  provincial 
licensed  houses  is  still  glaringly  bad,  and 
shows  that  old  ideas,  with  respect  to  in- 
sanity, are  not  entirely  obsolete.  The 
Ueport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy 
for  1856  relates  circumstances  which  lead 
us  back  to  the  old  days  of  Bedlam.  Thus, 
at  Hanbury  House,  the  Commissioners 
found  *'  one  young  lady  fastened  by  web- 
bing wristbands  to  a  leathern  belt ;  she 
was  also  tied  down  to  her  chair  by  a 
rope."  Again,  they  found  on  their  last 
visit  to  the  Sandford  Asylum,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1865,  "  a  patient  just  dead,  his  body 
exhibiting  sores  and  extensive  sloughs, 
arising  necessarily,  we  think,  from  want 
of  water-pilows  or  other  proper  precau- 
tions. The  room  has  a  stone  or  plaster 
floor,  and  is  without  a  fire."  It  is,  how- 
ever, encouraging  to  find  that,  as  fiir  as 
personal  restraint  goes,  the  very  worst  of 
our  private  asylums  are  far  superior  to 
some  of  the  best  of  the  public  asylums  of 
France.  Dr.  Webster,  our  great  authority 
on  this  x)oint,  gives,  in  the  Psychological 
Journal,,  the  results  gleaned  in  his  visits  to 
these  establishments  in  the  August  and 
September  of  1860 : 

**  Forty  male  lunatics  out  of  14G4  then  resi- 
dent were  in  camuole^  (strait^ waistcoats,)  somo 
being  also  otherwise  restrained,  thereby  giving 
an  individual  in  restraint  to  every  33^  male  in- 
mates, or  three  per  hundred.  Amongst  the 
female  lunatics,  again,  the  proportion  was  some- 
what larger ;  72  persons  of  that  sex,  out  of  the 
total  1902  resident  patients,  being  under  medical 
coercion ;  tlius  miUcing  one  female  in  restraint 
to  every  26  J^  inmates^  or  at  the  rate  of  3.78  per 
<*ent.  In  contrast  with  this  report,  respecting 
the  above  named  French  provincial  asylums,  I 
would  now  place  an  official  statement  of  Uie 
practice  pursued  at  Bethlehem  Hospital  diudng 
the  same  period.  At  this  establishment,  where 
formerly  the  straight-waistcoat,  with  various 
kinds  of  personal  coercion,  were  even  in  greater 
use  tlian  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  not 
one  insane  patient,  among  an  average  population 
of  301  lunatics,  was  imder  constraint  of  any  de- 
scription during  the  five  weeks  ending  the  25th 
of  September,  when  I  first  visited  tlutt  institu- 
tion after  my  return  from  the  Continent,  and 
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which  embraced  the  whole  time  referred  to  in 
this  memorandum.'' 

From  these  curious  facts  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  are  fiir  in  advance  of  our  French^ 
and,  we  ma^  also  add,  of  our  other  con* 
tiucntal  neighbors.*  When  the  benefi- 
cent thought  struck  the  great  Pinel  to 
knock  off  the  fetters  of  the  English  cap- 
tives, he  sounded  a  note  which  reverbera^ 
ed  through  Europe,  and  the  poor  insane 
captives  issued  from  their  dungeons,  in 
wnich  they  had  been  so  long  immured,  as 
the  prisoners  emerge  from  their  prison  to 
the  divine  strains  of  Beethoven's  "  Fide- 
lio."  But  when  this  vast  step  was  aocdtn- 
plished,  there  still  remained  an  immense 
amount  of  coercion  eoarcely  less  injurious 
than  the  old  darkness  and  chains ;  and  to 
Englishmen  is  mainly  due  the  credit  of 
abolishing  it.  Nor  shall  we  rest  where 
we  are.  It  is  onr  belief  as  well  as  our 
hope,  that  before  another  generation  has 
gone  by,  the  last  vestige  of  restraint,  in 
the  shape  of  dismal  airing-courts,  and  out- 
side walls,  which  servo  to  wound  the 
spirit  rather  than  to  enslave  the  limbs, 
will  pass  for  ever  firom  among  us,  and 
only  be  remembered  with  the  hobbles 
and  the  manacles  of  the  past. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  psycholo- 
gists that  lunacy  is  on  the  increase,  and 
that  its  rapid  development  of  late  years 
has  been  consequent  upon  the  increased 
activity  of  the  national  mind.  This  state- 
ment is  certainly  startling,  and  calculated 
to  arrest  tlie  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
men.  Is  it  true  that  civilization  has  called 
to  life  a  monster  such  as  that  which  appal- 
led Frankenstein  t  Is  it  a  necessity  of  pro- 
gress that  it  shall  ever  be  accompanied 
by  that  fearful  black  rider  which,  like 
Despair,  sits  behind  it  ?  Does  mental  de- 
velopment mean  increased  mental  decay  ? 
If  these  questions  were  truly  answered  in 
the  afiirmative,  we  might  indeed  sigh  for 
the  golden  time  when 

*^  Wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran," 

for  it  would  be  clear  that  the  nearer 
humanity  stroTe  to  attain  toward  divine 


♦  Tn  Belgium^  where  many  of  tbe  pauper  lunatics 
are  located  in  reUgioui  houses,  and  are  attended  upon 
by  the  frures  and  Bceursof  these  establishments,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  the  patients,  at  certain  times 
of  the  day,  totally  deserted  and  left  to  thoir  ovnx 
devices — ^the  attendants  being  engaged  in  their  reli- 
gious duties  I 
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perfection,  the  more  it  was  retrograding  1847  there  were  9664  in  our  public  and 

toward  a   state  inferior  to  that  of  the  private    asylums,    whilst   in    1855    they 

f  brute   creation.    A  patient  examination,  numbered  15,822.     In  other  words,  our 

however,  of  the  question  entirely  nega-  pauper  lunatics  would  appear  to  have  in- 

tivdlB  such  a  conclusion.    Dr.  Ray,  of  the  creased  6170  in  eight  years,  or  upward  of 

United  States,  in  taking  the  opposite  view  64  per  cent.     It  is  this  extraordmary  in- 

of  the  case,  says :  crease  of  pauper  lunatics  in  the  county 

asylums  which  has  frightened  some  psy- 

*'If  we  duly  consider  the  characteristics  of  chologists  from  their  propriety,  and  led 

our  times,  we  shall  there  find  abundant  reason  them  to  believe  that  insanity  is  running  a 

for  the  fact  that  insanity  has  been  increasing  at  winning  race  with  the  healthy  intellect. 

a  rate  unparalleled  in  any  former  period.    In  g^^  ^j^^g^  figures,  if  they  mean  any  thing, 

SeTc=tfo^^^dl'?^^^^^^^^^  P--  ^^,-\i-r  ^^-^f-f  ?^*^ 

pliances  for  developing  the  mental  resources  of  country  that  breeds  msanity,  but  its  ignor- 
the  race ;  in  the  ever-widening  circle  of  objects  ance,  as  it  can  not  be  for  one  moment  con- 
calculated  to  influence  desire,  and  inipel  to  tended  that  the  great  movements  now 
effort,  we  find  so  many  additional  agencies  for  taking  place  in  the  world  originate  with 
tasking  the  mental  energies,  and  thereby  derang-  the  laboring  classes.  We  shall  be  told,  we 
ing  the  healthy  equilibrium  which  bmds  the  ^now,  that  there  is  a  constant  descent  of 
faculties  together,  and  leads  to  a  harmonious  ^ients  fi-om  private  asylums  to  the  public 
result  The  press  and  the  rostrum,  the  railway  J;„„i„^„  .  ♦i^Ai^i,^  •v^^Vi.-*.;^^*!  «*««  «,^a 
and  the  spinning-jenny,  the  steam-engine  and  af yl^ms ;  thatjthe  professional  man  and 
*  the  telegraph,  republican  institutions  and  social  the  tradesman,  atler  expendmg  the  means 
organizations,  are  agencies  more  potent  in  pre-  of  his  friends  and  fiunily  for  a  year  or  two, 
paring  the  mind  for  insanity  than  any  or  all  of  in  the  vain  hope  of  a  speedy  cure,  becomes 
those  vices  and  casualties  which  exert  a  more  necessarily  in  the  end  a  pauper  lunatic, 
immediate  and  striking  effect."  and  that  this  stream  aids  to  swell  the 

numbers  in  the  county  institution.  Allow- 
Such  is  the  burthen  of  the  story  of  all  ing  its  due  weight  to  this  explanation — 
those  psychologists  who  believe  that  in-  and  those  who  know  public  asylums  are 
sanity  is  fast  gaining  upon  us ;  but  if  "  in  well  aware  how  small,  comparatively 
the  ever- widening  circle  of  objects  calcu-  speaking,  is  the  educated  element — ^yet  as 
latcd  to  influence  desire  and  impel  to  effort,  tne  same  disturbing  element  in  the  calcu- 
we  find  so  many  additional  agencies  for  lation  obtained  at  both  periods,  we  may 
tasking  the  mental  eraergies,  and  thereby  safely  conclude  that  the  figures  are  not 
deranging  the  healthy  equilibrium  which  thereby  essentially  altered, 
binds  the  faculties  together,"  it  should  A  still  more  convincing  proof  that  men- 
appear  that  those  classes  of  society  which  tal  ruin  springs  rather  from  mental  tor- 
are  in  the  van  of  civilization  should  be  the  pidity  than  from  mental  stimulation,  is  to 
chief  sufferers.  Bankers,  great  speculat-  be  found  by  comparing  the  proportion  of 
ors,  merchants,  engineers,  statesmen,  lunatics  to  the  population  ii]i  the  rural  and 
philosophers,  and  men  of  letters — those  the  manufiicturing  districts.  Sir  Arthur 
who  work  with  the  brain  rather  than  with  Halliday,  who  worked  out  this  interesting 
their  hands,  should  afford  the  largest  pro-  problem  in  1828,*  selected  as  his  twelve 

S)rtioii  to  the  alleged  increase  of  insanity,  non-agricultural  counties — Cornwall,  Che- 

ow  does  the  matter  really  stand?    In  shire,  Derby,  Durham,  Gloucester,  Lan- 

the    Report    of  the    Commissioners    in  caster,  Northumberland,  Stafford,  Somer- 

Lunacy  for  the  year  1847,  we  find  the  set,  York,  (West  Riding,)  and  Warwick, 

total  number  of  private  patients  of  the  which  contained  a  population  at  that  time 

middle  and  upper  classes,  then  under  con-  of  4,493,194,  and  a  total  number  of  3910 

fincment  in  private  asylums,  amounted  to  insane  persons,  or  1  to  every  1200,    BRs 

4049.    Now,  if  we  skip  eight  years,  and  twelve  agricultural  counties  were  Bedford, 

refer  to  the  Report  of  1855,  we  find  that  Berkshire,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Herefoird, 

there  were  only  4557  patients  under  con-    • 

finemcDt,  or  about  96  less,  notwithstand-  *  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  Poo^La1^ 

in""  the  increase  of  population  during  that  Commissioners  also  worked  out  the  problem  with 

penod.     If  we    compare   the  number   of  very  similar  conclusions  in  1S61,  and  that  the  invw- 

1   ^»4^:^«  »n;i^»^^*.A»^^r^^4^  o4^  4^^A<,A  ligations  mado  bj  the  Swedish  GJovemment  into  the 

pauper  lunatics  under  confinement  at  these  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  f^^^  j^  ^^^^^  .^  ^335^  ^^^rther 

two    different    penods,    we    shaU  tind    a  corroborate  tlie  statement  that  insanity  prevails  to  a 

widely-difterent  state  of  things  ;   for    in  greater  extent  in  ra»l  than  in  urban  ^'-'^'^ 
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Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Oxford, 
Rutland,  Suffolk,  and  Wilts — the  total 
population  of  which  were  2,012,979,  and 
the  total  number  of  insane  persons  2526 
— a  proportion  of  1  lunatic  to  every  820 
sane.  Another  significant  fact  elicited 
was,  that  whilst  in  the  manufacturing 
counties  the  idiots  were  considerably  less 
than  the  lunatics,  in  the  rural  counties  the 
idiots  were  to  the  lunatics  as  7  to  5  !  Thus 
the  Hodges  of  England,  who  know  nothing 
of  the  march  of  intellect,  who  are  entirely 
guiltless  of  speculations  of  any  kind,  con- 
tribute far  more  inmates  to  the  public 
lunatic  asylums  than  the  toil-worn  aitisans 
of  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  who  live  in 
the  great  eye  of  the  world,  and  keep  step 
with  the  march  of  civilization,  even  if  they 
do  but  bring  up  its  rear.  Isolation  is  a 
greater  cause  of  mental  ruin  than  aggre- 
gation— our  English  fields  can  afford 
cretins  as  plentifully  as  the  upland  valleys 
of  the  mountain  range  seldom  visited  by 
the  foot  of  the  traveler ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  workshop  and  the 
public  assembly,  "As  iron  weareth  iron, 
so  man  sharpeneth  the  fiice  of  his  friend." 
If  we  required  further  proof  of  the 
groundless  nature  of  the  alarm  that  mental 
activity  was  destroying  the  national  mind, 
we  should  find  it  m  the  well-ascertained 
fiict  that  the  proportion  of  lunatics  is 
greater  among  females  than  males.  It 
may  also  be  urged  that  Quakers,  who 
pride  themselves  on  the  sedateness  of  their 
conduct,  furnish  much  more  than  their 
share ;  but  for  this  singular  result,  their 
system  of  intermarriage  is  doubtless  much 
to  blame.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that, 
within  a  period  of  eight  years,  extending 
from  1847  to  1855,  an  increase  of  64  per 
cent  took  place  in  our  pauper  lunatic 
asylums.  These  figures,  however,  afford 
no  more  proof  of  the  increase  of  pauper 
lunatics  tnian  tbe  J&orease  of  criminal  con- 
victions, since  th^  introduction  of  a  milder 
code  of  laws  and  the  appointment  of  the 
new  police,  afford  a  proof  of  increased 
crime. 


As  the  Commissioners  very  justly  ob- 
serve, medical  prae^oners,  of  late  years, 
have  taken  a  far  more  comprehensive  as 
well  as  scientific  view  of  insanity  than 
formerly ;  and  many  forms  of  the  disease 
now  fall  under  their  care  that  were  pre- 
viously overlooked,   when   no  man  was 
considered  mad  unless  he  raved,  or  was 
an  idiot.    But  the  great  cause  of  the  in- 
crease of  lunatics  in  our  asylums  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  erection  of  the  asylums 
themselves.    With  the  exception  of  three 
or  four  Welsh  counties,  and  two  or  three 
in  the  north  of  England,  there  is  not  a 
shire  in  England  which  does  not  possess 
some  palatial  building.    These  establish- 
ments, in  which  restraint,  speaking  in  the 
ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  is  un- 
known, and  in   which  the  inmates  are 
always    treated    with    humanity,    have 
drained  the  land  of  a  lunatic  population, 
which  before  was  scattered  among  villages 
or  workhouses,  amounting,  according  to 
the  computation  of  the  Commissioners,  to 
upwards  of  10,500 — just  as  the  deep  wells 
of  the  metropolitan  brewers  have  drained 
for  miles  around  the  shallow  wells  of  the  . 
neighborhood  in  which  they  are  situated. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  number  of  lunatic 
paupers  has  declined  in  registered  hospi- 
tals, since  1847,  from  384  to  185,  and  in 
"licensed  houses,"  from    3996  to  2313.- 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  safely  predict, 
that  when  these  disturbing  causes  have 
ceased  to  act,  the  annual  returns  of  the 
Commissioners  will  show*  that,  as    the 
treatment  of  insanity  is  every  day  better 
understood,  so  the  pauper  lunatics  in  our 
public  asylums,  instead  of  increasing  in  a 
ratio  far  beyond  that  of  the  general  popu- 
lation, will  show  a  diminished  proportion. 
Already  there  are  symptoms  that  the  flood 
is  returning  to  its  proper  level ;  for  while 
the  lunatics  of  all  classes  in  the  public 
asylums,  licensed  houses,  and  in  the  Koyal 
Hospital  at' Haslar,  were  20,493  in  1855, 
they  had  only  advanced  in  1856  to  20,764, 
which  is  an  increase  in  the  twelvemonth 
of  but  271! 
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A  STOBT  FROM  Z8GH0KKB. 


THE  nSMFTEB. 

I  FOUND  myself  &r  from  home,  on  bnsir 
ness,  at  Prague.  It  was  in  April.  How- 
over  agreeable  the  diversion,  I  could  not 
.sapress  my  home-sickness.  I  longed  for 
our  little  town,  where  my  young  wife  had 
been  impatiently  expecting  my  return  al- 
ready for  seven  weeks.  Since  our  wed- 
ding-day we  had  never  before  been  so 
long  separated.  It  is  true,  Fanny  sent 
me  letters  every  week ;  but  these  lines, 
so  fiill  of  love,  and  fondness,  and  melan- 
choly, were  only  oil  to  the  fire.  I  wished 
Prague  and  St.  Nepomuc  just  four-and- 
thirty  miles  behind  me  to  the  north-east. 

To  him  who  has  not  a  lovely  little  wife 
of  two-and-twenty,  charming  as  love,  with 
two  little  loves  playing  around  her,  and 
who  is  not,  after  hve  years  of  married  life, 
five  hundred  times  more  in  love  than  on 
the  day  before  his  wedding,  in  vain  do  I 
talk  of  my  home-sickness. 

Enough  I  I  thanked  Heaven  when  all 
my  business  was  finished;  and  taking 
leave  of  my  few  acquaintances  and  friends, 
told  my  host  to  make  out  my  bill.  I  was 
to  set  off  on  the  morrow  with  the  post. 

In  the  morning,  the  landlord  appeared 
with  a  pretty  heavy  account,  I  had  not 
ready  money  enough  to  pay  it  and  the 
expenses  of  the  journey  too.  I  wished  to 
change  a  note.  I  felt  for  my  pocket-book, 
and  sought  it  in  all  my  pockets,  and  in  all 
corners.  It  was  gone.  I  felt  very  un- 
(jomfortably,  for  there  more  than  fourteen 
hundred  dollars  in  bills  in  it,  and  that  is 
no  trifle  under  the  sun. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  turned  the  room 
topsy-turvy  —  the  pocket-book  was  not 
forthcoming. 

"I  might  have  known  it,"  said  I  to  my- 
self. "  Let  a  man  be  happy  for  only  one 
moment  in  his  life,  the  devQ  is  sitting  be- 
hind the  hedge,  ready  to  play  him  a  trick. 


One  ought  not  to  rejoice  in  any  thing  in 
this  world,  and  then  riiould  we  have  less 
vexation  and  misery.  How  often  have  I 
found  it  so !" 

The  pocket-book  was  either  stolen  or 
lost.  I  had  had  it  in  my  hands  only  the 
day  before ;  I  was  accustomed  to  carry  it 
in  the  breast-pocket  of  my  coat.  Fanny's 
letters  were  there  too.  I  was  certain  that 
I  had  felt  it  the  night  before  when  un- 
dreaaing.  How  now  were  my  bank-notes 
to  be  recovered  ?  Whoever  had  got  them 
could  easUy  change  them  mto  gold  Md. 
Silver. 

I  began  to  swear,  which^  bj-the  way*  is 
not  my  besetting  sin.  Had  the  Evil  One 
gone  about  still,  as  in  the  good  old  times, 
although  as  a  roaring  lion,  I  ahoxdd  have 
struck  a  bargain  wmi  him  on  the  spot. 
As  my  thoughts  took  this  turn,  there 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  the  recollection 
of  a  figure,  that  I  had  seen  at  billiards 
about  a  week  before,  in  a  close  red  coat, 
and  that  then  seemed  to  me  like  a  prince 
of  darkness  in  human  shape.  My  olood 
actually  ran  cold  at  the  remembranoe ; 
and  yet  I  was  so  desperate,  that  I  thought 
to  myself  ^'  I  don't  care,  for  my  pwt ! 
Were  he  here  now,  he  would  be  rigbt 
welcome,  if  he  would  oi^y  Iraing  me  my 
pocket-book." 

Just  then  some  one  lEBodked  at  the 
door.  "  Holloa  I"  thought  I  $  "the  tempt- 
er is  not  going  to  take  a  joke  in  earnest.'* 
I  ran  to  the  door ;  my  mind  was  full  of 
the  plaguy  red-coat,  and  I  really  believed 
that  it  was  he. 

And  lo! — wonderful  surprise! — ^when 
I  opened  the  door,  in  stepped,  with  a 
slight  nod,  the  very  tempter  I  was  think- 
ing of. 

A  MOBB  PABTICULAB  DESCKIPTIOZr. 

I  MUST  relate  how  and  where  I  Jiad 
made  the  acquaintance  of  this  wpgttjtfiiin^ 
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that  the  reader  may  not  consider  me  a 
mere  yictim  of  my  imagination. 

I  had  gone  one  evening  to  a  coffee- 
honse  or  cassino,  where  an  acquaintance 
had  once  before  carried  me  to  play  bil- 
liards. I  hoped  to  find  the  latest  news- 
papers. At  a  small  table  sat  two  gentle- 
men, engaged  at  chess.  Some  young 
men  were  sitting  at  a  window,  in  lively 
conversation  about  ghosts  and  the  nature 
of  the  human  soul.  A  little  elderly  man, 
in  a  scarlet  cloak,  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  with  his  hands  behind 
him.  I  took  a  glass  of  Dantzic  cordial 
and  the  newspaper. 

No  one  attracted  my  attention  so  mnch 
as  the  gentleman  in  scarlet.  I  forgot  the 
newspaper  and  the  Spanish  war.  There 
was,  m  his  figure,  in  his  movements,  and 
in  his  features,  something  striking  and  re- 
pulsive, which  corresponded  with  his  evi- 
dent want  of  taste  in  dress.  He  was  some- 
thing under  the  usual  size,  but  large-boned 
and  broad-shouldered.  He  seemed  to  be 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  tm^  and 
had  a  stoop  in  his  walk.  His  coS-black 
hair  hung  tnick  about  his  head.  His  tawny 
complexion,  and  his  hawk^s-nose  and  high 
<^eeK-bonea|  save  him  a  very  repelling 
look.  For,  wmle  his  features  were  cold 
and  iron,  his  large  eye  sparkled  like  the 
eye  of  a  young  man ;  and  yet  one  read  in 
it  no  mspiration,  no  soul.  There,  thought 
I,  is  a  bom  executioner,  or  grand  inquisi- 
tor, or  robber-captain,  or  gipsy-ldng.  For 
a  mere  jest,  that  man  could  set  cities  on 
fire,  or  see  children  stuck  upon  pikes.  I 
would  not  like  to  travel  alone  in  a  wood 
with  him.  He  has  never  smiled  in  all  his 
life. 

There  I  was  mistaken.  He  could  smile, 
lie  listened  to  the  young  men  at  the  win- 
dow, and  smiled.  But  what  a  smile!  It 
chilled  me  Hke  ke.  The  malice  of  the  b- 
fernal  regicMii  seemed  to  mock  one  from 
every  featwo.  **Kthat  man  there  in  the 
red  coat  is  not  Satan  himself,''  thought  I, 
"  he  must  be  Satan's  brother."  I  looked 
involuntarily  at  his  feet  for  the  cloven 
foot,  and,  sure  enough,  he  had  one  human 
toot  like  ours,  but  his  left  was  a  club-foot 
in  a  laced  boot ;  yet  he  did  not  limp  with 
it,  but  walked  softly  about  as  if  among 
e&^g-shells,  which  he  did  not  care  to  break. 
He  ought  to  have  let  himself  be  exhibited 
for  ready  money,  to  make  all  the  Yoltaires 
believers. 

I  entirely  forgot  the  Spanish  war.  I 
hdd  the  newspaper  before  me,  it  is  true, 


but  kept  peeping  over  it  at  this  remark- 
able figure. 

As  the  red-coat  passed  the  chess-table, 
one  of  the  players  said  to  his  antagonist, 
who  seemed  somewhat  embarrassed,  ^^  You 
are  lost  now,  beyond  salvation."  The 
red-coat  stopped  a  moment,  cast  a  glance 
upon  the  board,  and  remarked  to  the  vic- 
tor, **  Yon  are  mistaken.  In  three  moves 
you  will  be  checkmated."  The  winner 
smiled  haughtily,  his  opponent  shook  hi^ 
head  despairingly,  and  moved;  at  the 
third  move  the  supposed  victor  was  ac- 
tuaUy  checkmated. 

Whilst  the  chess-players  were  replacing 
their  men,  one  of  the  yoimg  men  at  the 
window  said  warmly  to  the  red-coat, 
"  You  smile,  sir ;  our  discussion  appears 
to  interest  you ;  but  your  smile  tells  me 
that  you  are  of  a  different  opinion  about 
the  world  and  the  Deity.  Have  you  read 
Schelling?" 

"  Oh  I  yes,"  said  the  red-coat. 

"  And  what  does  your  smile  mean  ?" 

"Your  Schelling  is  a  sharp-minded 
poet,  who  takes  the  tricks  of  his  imagina- 
tion for  truth,  because  no  one  can  oppose 
him,  except  with  other  fiincy  webs  wnicli 
only  require  still  greater  acuteness  to 
weave  them.  It  is  with  philosophers 
now-a^ays  as  ever:  the  blmd  dispute 
about  the  theory  of  colors,  and  the  deaf 
about  the  laws  of  music.  Alexander 
would  willingly  have  been  shipwrecked 
against  the  moon,  in  order  to  subdue  it ; 
and  philosophers,  dissatisfied  in  the  sphere 
of  reason,  want  to  be  super-rational." 

So  said  the  red-coat ;  some  disturbance 
arose.  But  he  waited  not,  but  took  his 
hat,  and  glided  away. 

I  had  not  seen  him  since,  but  I  did  not 
ferget  the  striking  figure  and  the  infernal 
physiognomy,  and  I  was  reallv  frightened 
at  the  thought  of  dreaming  af)out  them. 

And  now  he  stood  imexpectedly  before 
me  in  my  room ! 

THE  TEMPTATION. 

"  Pabdon,  sir,  if  I  disturb  you,"  said 
he ;  '^  have  I  the  honor  to  address  Mr. 
Robert ?" 

"  I  am  that  person,"  I  replied. 

"  How  do  you  prove  it  ?" 

"Strange  questions,"  thought  I;  "a 
police  spy  without  doubt."  A  half^ni 
letter  lay  on  the  table.  I  showed  him  my 
address  on  the  envelop. 

"  Very  good,"  said  he.    "  But  the  name 
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is  a  very  common  one  ;  you  my  find  it  in 
every  corner  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Poland.  You  must  give  me  better  vou- 
chers ;  I  have  some  business  with  you,  and 
have  been  directed  hither." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  pardon  me ;  I  can  not 
now  attend  to  business  ;  I  am  just  upon 
the  point  of  leaving,  and  have  yet  a  thou- 
sand things  to  see  about.  You  must  be 
mistaken  m  the  person,  for  I  am  neither 
politician  nor  merchant." 

He  stared  at  me,  and  said,  "  Indeed !" 
He  was  then  silent  for  awhile,  and  ap- 
peared about  to  depart;  but  began  again: 
**  You  have,  however,  been  doing  some 
business  here  in  Prague?  Is  not  your 
brother  upon  the  point  of  becoming  bank- 
rupt ?» 

I  must  have  grown  fire-red,  for,  as  I  be- 
lieved, that  was  known  to  no  soul  in  the 
world  except  my  brother  and  mysel£  Here 
the  tempter  gave  one  of  his  malicious  smiles 
again. 

"  You  are  again  mistaken,  sir,"  said  I ; 
"  I  have  a  brother,  it  is  true,  and  more 
tlian  one,  but  none  that  fears  bankruptcy." 

"  Indeed !"  murmured  the  tempter,  and 
his  features  again  became  hard  and  iron. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  somewhat  sensitively,  for 
I  was  not  at  all  pleased  that  any  one  in 
Prague  should  know  of  my  brother's  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  was  afraid  that  the  old 
fox  would  see  into  my  play  as  he  did  into 
the  game  of  chess  at  the  coffee-house,  "you 
Jiave  certainly  been  directed  to  the  wrong 
person.  I  must  beg  pardon  for  request- 
ing you  to  be  brief;  I  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose." 

"  Have  patience  only  a  minute,"  replied 
he ;  "  it  is  important  for  me  that  I  should 
speak  with  you.  You  appear  disquieted. 
Has  any  thing  disagreeable  happened  to 
you  ?  You  are  a  stranger  here.  I  my- 
self do  not  belong  to  Prague ;  and  I  see 
the  city  now  for  the  first  time  for  twelve 
years.  But  I  have  considerable  experi- 
ence. Confide  in  me.  You  look  like  an 
lionest  man.    Do  you  need  money  ?" 

Then  he  smiled,  or  rather  grinned  again, 
jis  if  he  wanted  to  buy  my  soul.  His 
manner  became  even  more  suspicious.  In- 
voluntarily I  cast  a  glance  at  his  club-foot, 
and  really  I  began  to  feel  a  superstitious 
<lread.  I  was  resolved  in  no  case  to  com- 
mit myself  with  this  suspicious  gentleman, 
and  said,  "  I  need  no  money.  Since  you 
are  so  generous  in  your  offers,  sir,  may  I 
ask  your  name  ?" 

"  My  name  can  not  be  of  much  conse- 


quence to  you,"  replied  he ;  "  that's  no- 
thing to  the  matter.  I  am  a  Mandeville. 
Does  the  name  give  you  more  confidence?" 

"  A  Man-devil !"  said  I,  in  odd  embar- 
rassment, and  knew  not  what  to  say,  or 
whether  the  whole  thing  were  in  jest  or 
in  earnest. 

Just  then  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door.  The  landlord  entered,  and  handed 
me  a  leDter  which  had  just  come  by  the 
post. 

"  Read  your  letter  first,"  said  the  red- 
coatj  "and  then  we  wiU  talk  further. 
The  letter  is,  without  doubt,  from  your 
lovely  Fanny." 

I  was  more  startled  than  ever. 

"  Now  do  you  know,"  continued  the 
stranger,  with  a  grin — "  do  you  not  now 
know  who  I  am,  and  what  I  want  with 
you  ?" 

It  was  upon  my  lips  to  say,  "  You  are, 
sir,  I  verily  believe,  Satan  himself  and 
want  my  poor  soul  for  a  breakfisust ;"  but  I 
restrained  myself 

" But  further,"  added  he,  "you  are  go- 
ing to  Eger.  Good !  my  way  Ues  through 
that  town.  I  start  to-morrow.  Will  you 
take  a  place  in  my  carriage  ?" 

I  thanked  him,  and  said  that  I  had  al- 
ready ordered  a  post-chaise. 

At  this  he  became  disturbed,  .and  said, 
"There  is  no  getting  at  you — but  your 
Fanny,  and  the  little  Leopold,  and  Augus- 
tus, I  must  get  acquainted  with  in  going 
through.  Can  you  not  guess  who  I  am, 
and  what  I  want?  The  deuce  I  Sir,  I 
would  render  you  a  service.    Do  apeak." 

"Well,"  said  I,  at  last,  "since  you  are 
a  wizard,  my  pocket-book  is  missing.  Ad- 
vise  me  how  I  shall  ^et  it  again." 

"Bah!  what  signifies  a  pocket-book? 
Is  there  not  something  else ?" 

"  But  in  the  pocket-book  were  impor- 
tant papers — more  than  fourteen  hundred 
dollars  m  value.  Advise  me  what  I  shall 
do  if  it  is  lost,  and  what  if  BtolflDu" 

"How  did  the  pocket-book  look?" 

"  It  had  a  silk  cover,  light-green,  with 
embroidery,  and  my  initials  wrought  in 
flowers — a  piece  of  my  wife's  work." 

"Then  the  cover  is  worUi  more  than 
the  fourteen  hundred  dollars."  TVith  this 
he  smiled  upon  me  with  his  horrible  fii- 
miliarity,  and  then  added,  "  We  must  see 
about  it.  What  will  you  give  me,  if  I 
supply  vour  loss  ?" 

At  tnese  words  he  looked  at  me  as 
sharply  and  strangely  as  if  he  ezpeoted 
me  to  answer, "  I  wiU  make  yon  a  pijjpsal 
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of  my  soul ;"  but  as  I  remained  embar- 
rassed and  silent,  he  plunged  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  and  drew  out  my  pocket- 
book. 

"  There  have  you  your  jewel,  the  four- 
teen hundred  dollars,  and  aU,"  said  he. 

I  was  beside  myself.  "  How  came  you 
by  it  ?"  cried  I,  tearing  it  open,  and  find- 
ing all  safe. 

"  I  found  it  yesterday  afternoon,  about 
four  o'clock,  upon  the  Moldau  Bridge." 

^^  Right :  just  about  that  time  I  had 
crossed  the  bridge,  had  had  the  pocket- 
book  in  my  hands,  and  had,  as  I  thought, 
put  it  into  my  pocket." 

"  It  probably*  did  not  go  into  the 
pocket,"  said  the  red-coat.  "  But  I  could 
not  tell  whether  it  had  been  lost  by  a  per- 
son on  foot  or  on  horseback,  before  or  be- 
hind me.  I  waited  an  hour  upon  the 
bridge,  expecting  to  meet  some  one  in 
search  of  it.  As  no  one  came,  I  went  to 
my  hotel.  I  read  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ters to  discover  the  loser.  An  address 
gave  me  your  name  and  your  residence 
here.  So  I  have  come  now  to  you.  I 
was  here  last  evening,  but  did  not  find 
you." 

How  one  may  be  deceived  by  a  man's 
physiognomy  I  I  was  ready  to  throw  my 
arms  around  the  neck  of  my  man-devil. 
I  said  the  most  obliging  things  to  him. 

My  joy  was  now  as  excessive  as  my 
previous  vexation  had  been.  But  he 
would  listen  to  none  of  my  thanks.  I 
vowed  that  as  long  as  I  lived  I  would 
never  again  trust  to  physiognomical  im- 
pressions. 

"  Remember  me  to  your  beautiful  Fan- 
ny. A  pleasant  journey  to  you!  We 
shall  see  each  other  again,"  said  he,  and 
departed, 

BETUBK  HOME. 

I  WAS  now  resolved  to  be  off.  I  had 
paid  mine  host ;  and  my  servant  with  my 
trunk  on  his  back  was  going  before  me, 
when  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  I  met  my 
brother,  on  whose  account  I  had  come  to 
Prague. 

Of  course,  all  thoughts  of  starting  im- 
mediately were  at  an  end.  We  went  back 
to  my  chamber.  There  I  heard  with 
pleasure  that  the  embarrassed  circumstan- 
ces of  my  brother  had  been  relieved, 
greatly  to  his  advantage.  Instead  of  suf- 
fering an  immense  loss,  he  had  made  a 
large  profit  on  a  speculation  in  cotton  and 


coffee^   and    he  had    now  hastened    to 
Prague  to  attend  to  his  afiairs  himself. 

"  I  have  got  my  sheep  out  of  the  pit 
now,"  said' he,  "but  I*  nave  had  worry 
enough.  I  will  bid  good-by  to  business. 
I  will  put  my  money  out  at  moderate  in- 
terest, and  so  run  no  risk  of  being  to-day 
a  millionaire,  and  to-morrow  a  beggar  and 
swindler.  I  have  come  now  to  thank  you 
for  your  brotherly  kindness,  and  to  bring 
my  business  connections  for  ever  to  a 
close." 

I  had  to  accompany  my  brother  to  dif- 
ferent houses.  But  he  saw  my  impaiP 
tience  and  home-sickness,  and  therefore,  9£- 
ter  a  few  days,  advised  me  to  return  h(»9e 
without  him.  I  resolved  to  do  so  the 
more  readily,  as  his  stay  in  Prague  would 
be  prolonged  several  weeks.  1  took  an 
extra  post,  and  flew  toward  my  dear 
home. 

On  the  way,  the  strange  Mandeville 
continually  arose  before  my  imagination. 
I  could  not  forget  the  odd  figure  with 
the  red  coat,  the  club-foot,  and  the  ill- 
omened  features.  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing, too,  of  the  bushel  of  black  hair  which 
stood  about  his  brow.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  little  horn  under  it ;  and  then  was 
he  Beelzebub  complete,  firom  top  to  toe. 

It  is  true,  he  had  brought  back  my 
pocket-book ;  no  man  in  the  world  could 
have  acted  more  honestly.  He  had  read 
Fanny's  letters,  and  my  brother's  instruc- 
tions to  me,  and  so,  naturally  enough, 
had  become  acquainted  with  my  secrets. 
But — ^his  fikce — ^no,  nature  could  not  have 
written  so  illegibly  1  Enough,  had  I  ever 
believed  in  the  existence  of  a  Mephisto- 
pheles,  I  should  have  had  no  doubt  of  it 
now  for  a  single  moment.  ^ 

I  followed  this  train  of  thought,  and 
will  not  deny  that  I  gave  myself  up  right 
willingly  to  the  play  of  my  imagination ; 
for  it  beguiled  the  time.  I  concluded 
that  my  honest  man-devil  might  be  the 
real  devil,  and  his  honesty  a  mere  trick 
to  snap  up  my  poor  soul  on  the  way  to 
heaven.  And  if  he  really  were  the  devil, 
what  had  he  to  offer  me?  Gold  and 
goods?  I  was  never  avaiicious.  A 
throne?  Yes,  that  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  for  a  week,  in  order  to  give 
peace  to  the  world;  but  then  I  should 
want  to  go  back  again  to  my  own  simple 
dwelling,  to  cultivate  turnips  with  my  own 
hand,  like  a  second  Cincinnatus.  Pretty 
women  ?  A  harem  full  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful Helens,  Armidas,  and  Armandas? 
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No ;  when  I  thought  of  Fanny,  the  love- 
liest Circassians  seemed  to  me  but  old  wo- 
men. I  would  not  have  given  a  straw  to 
be  Dr.  Faust.  And  why  ?  i  was  happy ! 
Happy  ?  No ;  not  quite  so,  even  because 
I  was  so  happy.  I  trembled  a  little  at 
the  thought  of  the  Skeleton  who,  with  his 
terrible  scythe,  might  so  easily  mow  down 
my  Fanny,  my  two  sons,  and  even  myself. 
And  then  there  w^  always  the  great 
question,  whether  and  how  we  should 
ever  come  together  again  in  paradise  ?  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  thrown  a  look 
into  the  future  life,  just  to  quiet  myself. 
But  suppose  my  devil  had  granted  me  my 
pious  wish,  and  let  me  peep  through  a 
crack  in  heaven's  gate,  what  else  could  a 
subject  of  Adramelech  have  been  able  to 
show  but  his  own  dark  abode  ? 

But  enough  of  this  nonsense. 

I  had  been  two  days  and  a  night  on  my 
way  home,  and  it  was  getting  late  on  the 
second  day.  In  vain  did  I  scold  the 
driver,  and  urge  him  on  with  words  and 
money.  It  was  growing  later  and  darker, 
and  I  was  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
patient. Ah !  I  had  not  seen  Fanny  for 
almost  three  months,  nor  my  children, 
who  bloomed  at  the  side  of  their  young 
mother  like  two  rose-buds  near  a  hardly- 
blown  rose !  I  £urly  trembled  with  de- 
light, when  I  thought  that  mv  wife  (the 
loveliest  of  her  sex)  would  be  m  my  arms 
that  day. 

It  is  true  that  I  had  loved  before  ever 
I  had  become  acquainted  with  F:inny.  I 
had  once  had  a  Julia,  who  had  been  torn 
from  me  by  the  pride  of  her  pn  rents,  and 
wedded  to  a  rich  Polish  nobleman.  It 
was  our  first  love — to  both  bordering  on 
mutual  idolatry  and  distraction.  At  the 
moment  of  separation,  we  had  sworn 
eternal  love,  and  kisses  and  tears  had 
sealed  the  oath.  But  all  the  world  knows 
how  it  goes  with  such  things.  She  be- 
came the  countess  St. ,  and  I  saw 

Fanny.  My  love  for  Fanny  was  holier, 
riper,  more  tender.  Julia  was  once  the 
idol  of  my  imagination,  but  Fanny  was 
now  the  adored  of  my  heart. 

The  clock  of  our  little  town  struck  one 
as  we  drove  into  the  sleeping  streets.  I 
got  out  at  the  post-house,  and  leaving  my 
servant  behind  me  with  my  trunk,  as  I 
intended,  in  case  all  were  asleep  at  home, 
to  return  and  pass  the  niglit  there,  I 
walked  out  to  the  suburb,  where  the  win- 
dows of  my  dear  home,  under  the  high 
nut-trees,  glinmiered  in  the  moonlight. 


HATEFUL  visrr. 

And  all  slept !  O  Fanny,  Fanny,  had 
you  only  been  awake,  how  much  grief 
and  terror  you  would  have  saved  me ! 
They  slept — ^my  wife,  my  children,  the 
domestics ;  nowhere  any  light !  A  dozen 
times  did  I  walk  round  the  house— «11 
was  &st ;  I  would  not  disturb  any  one. 
Better  the  rapture  of  meeting  in  the  morn- 
ing hour,  when  one  is  refreshed  by  sleep, 
than  in  the  feverish  midnight. 

Fortunately,  I  found  my  beautiful  new 
summer-house  open.  I  entered.  There 
stood  my  Fanny's  work-basket  on  a  little 
table ;  and  I  saw,  by  t!he  moonlight,  on 
the  table  and  seats,  the  drums  and  whips 
of  my  children.  They  had  probably  spent 
the  afternoon  there.  These  trifles  made 
me  feel  almost  as  if  I  were  with  my  loved 
ones.  I  stretched  myself  npon  the  soft, 
and  determined  to  pass  the  night  there. 
The  night  was  mild  and  balmy,  and  the 
fragrance  of  flowers  and  garden-plants 
filled  my  apartment. 

One  who  has  not  slept  for  forty  hoars 
finds  every  bed  soft.  In  my  weariness  I 
soon  fell  asleep.  But  I  had  hardly  closed 
my  eyes  when  the  creaking  of  the  summer- 
house  door  awakened  me.  I  sprang  op ; 
I  saw  a  man  enter,  and  thought  it  was  a 
thief.  But  imagine  my  astonishment:  it 
was  friend  red-coat ! 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?"  said  I. 

''  From  Prague.  In  half  an  hour  I  moat 
set  out  again.  I  was  determined  to  keep 
my  word,  and  to  see  you  and  your  Fanny 
as  I  passed  through.  I  heard  from  your 
servant  that  you  had  gone  on  before,  and 
I  expected  to  find  all  awake  at  your 
house.  You  do  not  mean  to  pass  the 
night  here  in  the  cold,  damp  air,  and  get 
sick  ?" 

I  went  out.  into  the  garden  with  him, 
and  quaked  in  every  limb.  In  my  secret 
heart,  indeed,  I  laughed  at  this  sapersti- 
tious  fear,  and  yet  I  could  not  rid  myself 
of  it.  Such  is  human  nature.  The  hard 
features  of  my  Prague  friend  m>peared  by 
the  pale  moonlight  even  more  terrible, 
and  his  eyes  glittered  oven  more  briffhtly. 

'^  You  have  really  frightened  me  like  a 
ghost,"  said  I ;  ^^  I  tremble  aU  over.  How 
came  you  to  seek  me  in  my  summer-house  P 
You  seem  to  know  every  thing.'' 

lie  smiled  maliciously,  and  said,  ^  Don't 
you  know  me,  and  what  I  want  with 
you  ?" 

^^  I  don't  know  you  now  any  better  than 
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I  did  at  Pragae.  But,  jast  for  the  joke, 
I  will  tell  you  how  you  appeared  to  me ; 
you  will  not  take  it  amiss:  I  thought  that 
if  you  were  not  a  wizard,  you  must  be 
Satan  himself." 

He  grinned  again,  and  replied,  "  What 
if  I  were  Satan,  would  you  make  a  bargain 
with  me  ?" 

"  You  will  have  to  offer  me  much  be- 
fore I  should  give  you  my  hand  upon  it. 
For  truly,  Mr.  Satan — permit  me  to  call 
you  so,  just  in  joke — my  happiness  is  com- 
plete." 

"  Oho !  I  shall  offer  you  nothing,  give 
you  nothing.  That  was  the  custom  in 
old  times,  when  people  believed  m  .the 
devil,  and  so  were  on  their  guard  against 
him ;  then  one  had  to  bribe  them.  But 
now-a-days,  when  no  one  believes  in  the 
devil,  and  every  thing  is  carried  on  by 
reason,  the  children  of  men  are  as  cheap 
as  dirt." 

"  I  hope  it  is  otherwise  with  me,  al- 
though I  do  not  believe  in  Beelzebub. 
A  drachm  of  reason  is  worth  more  to  me 
than  a  bushel  of  faith  in  the  devil." 

"Just  so!  Your  proud  security,  ye 
mortals — ^permit  me  to  speak  in  the  cha- 
racter you  have  assigned  me — your  proud 
flecurity  supplies  me  with  more  recruits 
than  a  legion  of  recruiting  officers  in 
Satan's  uniform.  Since  you  have  begun 
to  condder  eternity  as  a  problem,  and 
hell  as  an  eastern  fable ;  since  honesty  and 
stupidity  have  come  to  be  considered  as 
virtues  of  equal  value ;  since  licentiousness 
is  held  to  be  an  amiable  weakness ;  selfish- 
ness, magnanimity ;  public  spirit,  a  folly ; 
and  mere  trickery,  prudence — ^you  give  the 
devil  no  trouble  to  catch  you.  You  come 
to  me  of  your  own  accord.  You  have 
reason  upon  your  lips,  and  the  might  of  a 
hundred  passions  in  your  hearts.  The 
best  among  you,  corrupted  creatures,  is 
he  who  has  the  least  opportunity  to  sin." 

'^  This  is  talking  like  the  devil  indeed," 
-eried  I. 

"  Certainly !"  cried  the  red  gentleman, 
and  grinned.  "But  I  speak  the  truth 
because  you  people  do  not  any  longer  be- 
lieve it.  So  long  as  truth  was  yet  sacred 
among  men,  Satan  niust  needs  be  the 
fitther  of  lies.  But  now  the  cose  is  re- 
versed. We  poor  devils  are  always  the 
antipodes  of  mankind." 

"Then,  in  the  present  case  at  least, 
vou  are  not  my  opponent;  for  I  think 

Inst   as  you  do,  my  philosophical   Mr. 
)evU." 


"Good !  then  you  belong  to  me  already. 
Let  a  man  give  me  a  hold  of  a  single  hair, 
and  I  will  have  his  whole  head ;  and — 
but  it's  cool  here — my  carriage  is,  I 

fuess,  all  ready ;  I  must  start.  So  good- 
y." 

He  went.  I  accompanied  him  back  to 
the  post-house,  where  indeed  his  carriage 
stood  waiting. 

"I  thought  you  would  come  in  and 
drink  a  parting-glass  of  punch  with  me, 
which  I  ordered  before  I  went  dfter 
you." 

I  accepted  the  invitation.  The  warm 
room  was  very  agreeable. 

THE  TEMPTATION. 

The  punch  was  standing  on  the  table 
when  we  entered.  A  stranger  was  walk- 
ing, moody  and  tired,  up  and  down  the 
room.  He  was  a  tall,  meager,  elderly 
man.  Baggage  was  lying  around  on  the 
chairs.  I  noticed  a  lady^s  shawl,  bonnet, 
and  gloves. 

As  we  were  drinking  together,  the 
stranger  said  to  a  servant,  who  brought 
in  some  baggage,  "  Tell  my  lady,  when  she 
comes,  that  I  ^ve  gone  to  bed.  We  must 
start  early. 

I  determined  not  to  return  to  the  cool 
summer-house,  but  ordered  a  bed  for  the 
night.  The  stranger  retired.  The  red 
gentleman  and  I  chatted  together,  and 
drank  the  punch-bowl  empty.  The  brandy 
warmed  and  exhilarated  me.  The  red- 
coat hasted  to  his  carriage,  and  as  I  helped 
him  in,  he  said,  "  We  shall  see  each  other 
again."  With  this  the  carriage  rolled 
away. 

When  I  went  back  into  the  room,  there 
was  a  ladv  there,  taking  away  the  bonnet 
and  shawl.  As  she  turned  toward  me,  I 
lost  all  self>p08session.  It  was  Julia!  my 
first  love,  upon  an  excursion  to  Italy,  as  1 
afterward  learned.  She  was  no  less 
startled  than  I. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Robert,  is  it  your 
spirit  ?" 

"  Julia !"  stammered  I ;  and  all  the  rap- 
ture of  first  love  awoke  in  me  at  this  un- 
expected meeting. 

I  turned  respectfully  toward  her.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  I  drew  her  to  my 
heart. 

"  This  is  not  my  room,"  said  she,  draw- 
ing the  shawl  around  her.  "Come, 
Robert,  we  have  much  to  say  to  each 
other." 
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She  went ;  I  followed  her  to  her  room. 
"  Here  we  can  talk  freely,"  said  she,  and 
we  sat  down  upon  the  sofe.  How  we 
talked !  Once  more  I  lived  again  in  all 
the  fever-tumult  of  an  old  love,  which  I 
had  supposed  was  long  ago  extinguished. 
Julia,  unhappy  in  her  marriage,  treated 
me  with  all  her  former  tenderness.  She 
was  more  beautiful,  more  blooming  than 
ever.  She  found  me  handsomer,  too,  as 
she  was  pleased  to  say. 

There  was  a  magic,  which  I  can  not  de- 
scribe, in  Julia's  words,  and  in  her  whol^ 
manner.  All  the  past  rose  vividly  before 
me.  Our  first  acquaintance  at  her  sister's 
wedding-ball ;  the  emotions  which  filled 
us  then ;  our  meeting  again  in  the  garden 
of  the  ducal  castle ;  then  the  excursion 
upon  the  water  with  our  parents ;  then — 
but  enough 

Suddenly  the  door  opened.  The  tall, 
lank  man  entered,  with  the  question, 
"  Who  is  this  with  you,  Julia  ?" 

We  sprang  up,  terrified.  The  count 
stood  for  a  moment  speechless,  and  pale 
as  a  corpse.  Then  with  three  steps,  he 
strode  toward  Julia,  wound  her  long 
chestnut  locks  around  his  hand,  hurled 
her  shrieking  to  the  floor,  and  dragged 
her  about,  exclaiming,  "  Faithless  woman, 
fiilse  wretch  I" 

I  rushed  to  her  aid.  He  pushed  me 
away  with  such  force,  that  I  tumbled  back 
upon  the  floor.  As  I  rose  to  my  feet 
again,  he  let  go  the  unhappy  Julia,  and 
cried  out  to  me,  "  You  I'll  throttle !"  In 
my  desperation,  I  caught  up  a  knife  from 
the  table,  and  threatened  to  plunge  it  into 
him  if  he  did  not  keep  still.  But  the 
frantic  man  threw  himself  upon  me,  and 
seized  me  by  the  throat.  I  lost  my 
breath,  and  brandished  the  knife  in  all 
directions.  I  thrust  it  repeatedly  at  him. 
Suddenly  the  unhappy  maa  fell.  The 
knife  was  in  his  heart. 

Julia  lay  sobbing  on  the  floor  beside  her 
murdered  husband.  I  stood  there  like  a 
statue.  "  Oh  !"  thought  I,  "  were  it  only 
a  dream,  and  I  lay  waking  on  the  sofa  in 
my  summer-house!  A  curse  upon  the 
red-coat  I  A  curse  upon  the  pocket-book ! 
Oh !  my  poor  chilib-en  I  Oh  1  my  dear,  un- 
fortunate Fanny ! — upon  the  very  thresh- 
old of  my  domestic  paradise,  here  am  I 
hurled  back  into  hell  such  as  I  have  never 
dreamed  of  1 — ^I  am  a  murderer  1" 

The  noise  in  the  room  awakened  the 
people  in  the  house.  I  heard  them  stir- 
ring and  calling.    Nothing  was  left  to  me 


but  flight,  to  escape  discovery.    I  seized 
the  candle  to  light  myself  out  of  the  house. 

CONSUMMATION    OP    HOBBOB. 

As  I  rushed  down  the  steps,  I  resolved 
to  hasten  to  my  house,  awaken  my  wife 
and  children,  press  them  once  more  to  my 
heart,  and  then,  like  a  second  Cain,  wan- 
der forth  in  the  world,  a  fugitive  from 
justice.  But  on  the  stairs  I  saw  that  my 
clothes  were  sprinkled  with  blood.  I 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  being  seen. 

The  street-door  was  lockeif.  As  I 
turned  to  escape  through  the  vard,  I  heard 
people  cndng  and  calling  after  me  from 
above.  I  ran  across  the  yard  to  the  bam ; 
I  knew  that  thence  I  could  get  out  into 
the  gardens  and  fields  outside  the  town. 
But  my  pursuers  were  close  behind  me.  I 
had  scarcely  reached  the  bam,  when  some 
one  seized  me  by  the  coat.  With  fearftd 
desperation  I  tore  m^elf  away,  and  hurled 
the  burning  candle  mto  a  large  haystack 
near  by.  It  suddenly  caught  fire;  so  I 
hoped  to  save  myself.  I  succeeded.  They 
let  me  go,  their  attention  being  diverted 
by  the  fire;  I  escaped  into  the  open 
country. 

I  rushed  blindly  forward,  over  hedges 
and  hillocks.  The  idea  of  seemg  my  Fanny, 
and  Augustus,  and  Leopold,  was  no  more 
to  be  thought  of.  The  insUnot  of  self- 
preservation  took  precedence  of  every- 
thing else.  When  I  thought  of  my  return 
home  yesterday,  and  of  my  expectations 
of  the  coming  morning,  I  could  not  believe 
what  had  happened.  But  my  bloody  and 
clotted  dothes,  and  the  cool  momine  air, 
which  chilled  me  through,  oonvinced  me 
only  too  truly  of  the  reality.  I  ran  almost 
breathless,  mitil  I  could  run  no  longer. 
Had  I  had  any  weapon  of  death  aboat  me, 
or  had  a  stream  been  near,  I  should  have 
ceased  to  live. 

Dripping  with  sweat,  and  ntterljr  ex- 
hausted, with  trembling  knees,  I  continued 
my  flight  at  a  slower  pace.  I  was  obliged 
at  times  to  stop,  to  recover  myself. 
Several  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  £Eunt- 
ing  quite  away. 

Thus  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  next 
village.  While  I  stood  hesitating,  whether 
to  go  round  it  or  go  boldly  through  it| 
for  it  was  bright  moonlight,  and  the  son 
had  not  yet  risen,  theMrillage  bells  began 
to  ring,  and  soon  I  heard  bells  from  more 
distant  quarters.  There  was  a  general 
alarm. 
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Every  stroke  harrowed  me.  I  looked 
round.  O  Heaven !  behind  me  appeared 
a  dark-red  glow ;  a  huge  pillar  of  flame 
licked  the  very  clouds  I  The  whole  town 
was  on  fire.    I — ^I  was  the  incendiary ! — 

0  my  Fanny  I  O  my  children !  what  a 
horrible  awakening  has  your  father  pre- 
pared for  you  I 

Then  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  lifted 
up  by  the  hair,  and  my  feet  were  light  as 
feathers.  I  ran,  leaping  furiously,  round 
the  village,  to  a  pine  wood.  The  flames 
of  my  house  shone  like  the  day,  and  the 
moaning  alarm-bells  rang  with  heart-rend- 
ing tones  through  my  distracted  soul. 

As  soon  as  I  had  reached  the  depth  of 
the  wood,  and  had  got  so  far  in  that  I 
could  no  longer  see  the  light  of  the  con- 
flagration, which  had  hitherto  caused  my 
shadow  to  dance  before  mo  like  a  ghost, 

1  could  go  no  farther.  I  threw  myself  on 
the  earth,  and  cried  like  a  child.  I  beat 
my  head  against  the  ground,  and  tore  up 
the  grass  and  roots  in  my  frenzy.  I  would 
gladly  have  died,  but  knew  not  how. 

A  faithless  husband,  a  murderer  and  in- 
cendiary, all  in  one  short  hour !  Oh  !  the 
red-coat  was  right ;  there  are  none  inno- 
cent among  us,  except  those  who  lack  op- 
portunity to  sin.  Offer  the  devil  a  hair, 
he  has  your  whole  head.  What  accursed 
fate  led  Satan  to  me  in  the  summer-house  ? 
Had  I  not  taken  his  punch,  I  should  have 
seen  Julia  without  forgetting  Fanny;  I 
should  not  have  murdered  the  count ;  I 
should  not  have  lain  here  in  utter  despair, 
a  horror  to  myself  and  cursed  of  mankind. 

In  the  meantime,  the  alarm-bells  boomed 
most  fearfully,  and  frightened  mo  to  my 
feet  again.  I  rejoiced  that  it  was  not  yet 
day.  I  could  still  hope  to  get  a  good 
start  without  being  known.  But  I  sank 
down  again,  weeping,  when  I  recollected 
that  it  was  the  first  of  May,  my  Fanny's 
birth-day.  How  had  we  always  kept  the 
blessed  day  in  the  circle  of  our  friends ! 
And  to-day  I  what  a  day !  what  a  night ! 
Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  it  is 
WatjPurgis-Night  1  Strange!  the  old 
superstition  had  ever  made  this  night  the 
night  of  horror,  in  which  bad  spirits  keep 
festival,  and  the  evil  one  assembles  his 
witches  on  the  top  of  the  Black  Mountain. 
I  could  almost  have  believed  in  the  truth 
of  the  silly  ^ble.  The  horrible  red-coat 
now  occurred  to  me  more  vividly  than 
ever,  with  his  strange  speeches.  Now — 
why  should  I  deny  it  I— now  would  I  have 
given  my  soul,  were  be  reaUy  the  psrson- 


age  whom  he  had  pretended  in  jest  to  be, 
that  he  might  save  me,  take  from  me  all 
memory  of  the  past,  and  give  me  my  wife 
and  chUdrcn,  in  some  comer  of  the  earth 
where  we  might  spend  our  days  undis- 
covered. 

But  the  alarm-bells  sounded  still  louder. 

I  discerned  the  gray  of  the  morning.    I 

sprang  from  the  ground,  and  continued 

any  flight  through  the  bushet,  and  came 

upon  the  highway. 

CAIN. 

Hkbe  I  took  breath.  All  that  happened 
was  so  horrible,  so  sudden,  I  could  not 
believe  it.  I  looked  around  me  ;  the  re- 
flection of  the  confla^tion  glowed 
through  the  pine-trees.  I  felt  that  my 
clothes  and  my  fingers  were  all  wet  with 
the  blood  of  the  count. 

"  This  will  betray  me  to  the  first  that 
meets  me,"  thought  I ;  and  I  tore  off  my 
spotted  clothes,  and  hid  them  in  the  thick 
bushes,  and  washed  my  hands  in  the  dew 
on  the  grass.  Thus,  half  clad,  I  ran  out 
on  the  highway. 

"  What  am  I  now  ?"  said  I  to  myself: 
"  whoever  sees  me  will  pursue  me.  Only 
crazy  people  or  murderers  run  through 
the  woods  half-naked ;  or  I  must  pretend 
that  I  have  been  robbed.  Could  I  only 
meet  a  peasant  whom  I  could  overpower, 
he  should  furnish  me  with  clothes,  so  I 
might  disguise  myself  for  awhile.  I  might 
hide  myself  in  the  woods  by  day,  and  con- 
tinue my  flight  by  night.  But  where  get 
food  ?  where  money  ?"  And  now  I  re- 
collected that  I  had  left  my  pocket-book 
in  my  coat,  which  I  had  thrown  away, 
and  so  deprived  myself  of  all  my  cash. 

I  stood  for  a  moment  undetermined.  I 
thought  of  turning  back  to  seek  my 
pocket-book»  But — ^the  blood  of  the 
count!  I  oould  not  have  looked  upon 
that  ag^,  had  a  million  of  dollars  been 
to  be  got  by  it.  And  to  go  back,  to  have 
continually  before  my  eyes  the  light  of 
the  conflagration  flickering  through  the 
pine-trees  I  .  .  .  No ;  the  flames  of 
an  open  hell  rather  I— ^o  I  wandered  on. 

I  heard  the  rattling  of  a  vehicle — ^per- 
haps  a  fire-engine  and  peasants  running  to 
give  their  aid.  Instantly  I  threw  myself 
into  the  bushes,  whence  I  could  look  out. 
I  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf.  A  hand- 
some open  traveling  carriage,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  and  loaded  with  baggage,  ap- 
proached.   A  man  sat  in  it,  driving.    lie 
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stopped  just  before  me,  got  out,  and  went 
back  a  little  way  to  pick  up  something  he 
had  dropped. 

*'  It  would  help  me  mightily  to  get  off," 
thought  I,  "  were  I  only  in  that  carriage  I 
My  legs  are  giving  out ;  they  will  drag  me 
no  ferther.  Clothes,  money,  swift  flight, 
all  now  within  reach.  Heaven  certainly 
means  to  favor  me.  Ijll  take  the  hint.  I^il 
jump  bx  1" 

No  sooner  thought  than  done.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost  in  consideration. 
Every  man  is  his  own  nearest  neighbor, 
and  saves  himself  first  when  he  can.  De- 
spair and  necessity  have  no  law.  A  leap, 
and  I  was  out  of  the  bushes  into  the  road, 
from  the  road  into  the  carriage ;  I  seized 
the  reins,  and  turned  the  horses  round, 
away  from  my  burning  home.  The  man 
sprang  at  the  horses,  and  just  as  I  let  them 
feel  the  whip,  he  tried  to  seize  them  by 
the  bit.  He  stood  right  before  them.  I 
plied  the  whip  more  vigorously.  It  was 
now  or  never  with  me.  The  horses  reared 
and  sprung  forward.  The  owner  fell  and 
lay  under  the  horses'  feet.  I  drove  over 
him.  He  cried  for  help.  His  voice 
pierced  me  to  the  very  souL  It  was  a 
well-known  voice — a  beloved  voice.  I 
could  not  believe  my  ears.  I  stopped, 
and  leaned  out  of  the  carriage  to  look  at 
the  unfortunate  man. — ^I  saw  him !  But — 
I  shudder  to  relate  it — ^I  saw  my  brother, 
who  must  unexpectedly  have  finished  his 
business  at  Prague,  or  for  some  other 
reason  was  on  his  way  honte. 

I  sat  there  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  dis- 
abled, paralyzed.  My  poor  brother  lay 
moaning  under  the  wheel  Such  a  thing 
I  had  never  dreamed  o£  I  dragged  my- 
self slowly  from  the  carriage.  I  sank 
down  beside  him.  The  heavy  wheel  had 
gone  over  his  breast.  With  a  low,  tre- 
mulous voice,  I  called  him  by  name.  He 
heard  me  no  more  ;  he  recognized  me  no 
more.  It  was  all  over  with  hiuL  I  was 
the  accursed  one  who  had  robbed  him  of 
a  life  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own.  Horrible ! 
two  murders  in  the  same  night !  both  in- 
deed involuntary — both  committed  in  de- 
spair. But  they  were  still  committed,  and 
the  consequences  of  the  first  crime,  which 
I  might  have  avoided. 

My  eyes  were  wet,  but  not  with  tears 
of  grief  over  the  beloved  dead,  but  tears 
of  Irantic  rage  against  my  fate — ^against 
heaven.  Never  in  my  life  had  I  stained 
myself  with  an  atrocious  crime.  I  had 
been  alive  to  all  that  was  beautiful,  goodi 


^eat,  and  true.  I  had  had  no  sweeter 
joy  than  to  make  others  happy.  And 
now,  a  cursed  thoughtlessness — a  single 
unhappy  moment  of  self-forgetfulness — 
and  then  this  guilty  play  of  accident  or 
necessity  had  made  me  the  most  miserable 
wretch  imder  heaven.  Oh!  let  no  one 
boast  of  his  virtue,  his  strengtb,  or  his 
circumspection !  It  needs  only  a  minute 
for  a  man  to  thrust  aside  a  little  his 
firmest  principles— only  a  minute— and 
the  pure  angel  is  capable  of  the  greatest 
crimes.  Well  for  him  is  it,  if  fie^e,  more 
favorable  to  him  than  to  me,  throws  no 
brother  in  his  way  to  be  ran  over  like 
mine! 

But  let  the  moral  go.  For  him  who 
has  not  found  it  out  of  himself  there  is 
no  moral.  I  will  hasten  to  the  end  of  my 
unhappy  story,  than  which  no  poet  ever 
invented  any  thing  more  honible. 

BEHOR8E. 

I  KISSED  the  pale  brow  of  mr  brother. 
I  heard  voices  in  the  wood.  Terrified,  I 
sprang  up.  Should  I  let  myself  be  caught 
over  the  body  of  this  beloved  one,  whom 
I  had  first  intended  to  rob,  and  then  mur- 
dered ?  Before  I  could  think,  I  was  again 
in  the  thickest  of  the  bushes,  leaving  the 
corpse,  together  with  the  horses  and  car- 
riage, to  their  &te.  The  all-powerful  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation  was  alone  awake 
in  me ;  every  other  feeling  was  dead«  In 
my  distraction  I  rushed  through  brake 
and  briar;  where  the  bushes  were  the 
thickest,  and  the  underwood  the  most 
entangled,  thither  I  rushed.  "  Whoever 
finds  thee,'^  cried  I  to  myself  ^  will  kill 
thee,  thou  Cain !  thou  fratricide  !** 

Exhausted,  I  sank  down  upcm  a  rock  in 
the  depth  of  the  wood.  The  ann  had 
risen  without  my  having  noticed  it.  A 
new  Hfe  breathed  through  all  nature.  The 
awful  Walpurgis-Night  lay  behind  me 
with  my  crimes ;  but  its  offipring  danced 
like  devUs  in  my  path.  I  saw  my  weep- 
ing Fanny  with  her  orphwied  children — ^I 
saw  the  disconsolate  mmily  of  ii^  unfor- 
tunate brother — ^I  saw  the  seafiold,  the 
last  procession,  the  place  of  execution* 

Life  became  an  intolerable  burden  to 
me.  ^^Oh!  that  I  had  let  myself  be  throt- 
tled by  the  count,"  thought  I  to  myself 
^^  for  I  deserved  it  I  I  was  then  &iae  to 
my  Fanny  and  to  the  vows  which  I  had 
a  thousand  times  sworn  to  her.  Or  had 
I  only  turned  about  when  the  town  was 
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burning  behind  me,  I  might  have  kissed , 
my  wife  and  children  once  more,  and  then ; 
flung  myself  into  the  flames.    I  might 
then  have  been  spared  the  murder  of  my  . 
brother."  ! 

I  trembled  at  life  because  I  trembled  at 
new  crimes,  which  seemed  to  await  me  at ! 
every  step.  So  much  was  I  shaken  by 
what  had  occurred,  that  I  felt  that  to  the 
sinner  every  breath  he  draws  may  bi^g 
a  sin.  I  thought  of  suicide — ^but  for  that 
I  wanted  means.  So  I  determined  to  give 
myself  up  to  justice,  and  confess  all  my 
guilt.  Inus  I  hoped — although  indeed 
under  the  bitterest  circumstances— once 
more  to  press  to  my  heart  my  Fanny,  my 
Leopold,  my  Augustus,  to  implore  their 
forgiveness,  and  then  depart  into  eternity 
accompanied  by  their  tears.  I  might  yet 
make  many  domestic  arrangements,  and 
give  my  Fanny  hints  and  counsels  concern- 
ing various  tlungs. 

These  thoughts  gave  me  some  satis&c- 
tion.  I  became  more  quiet.  I  had  ^ven 
up  life,  and  now  the  furies  of  conscience 
ceased  to  rage  within  me,  since  they  had 
obtained  what  they  wished. 

I  got  up,  and  proceeded  I  knew  not 
whither.  In  my  distraction  and  anguish 
I  had  forgotten  the  country  through  which 
I  had  passed.  The  woods  lay  thick  and 
dark  around  me.  I  longed  for  the  light 
of  the  conflagration,  which  should  guide 
me  to  my  judges.  But  it  was  no  matter; 
every  step,  every  road,  would  lead  me  to 
them  at  last. 

After  having  walked  for  some  time,  I 
got  out  of  the  forest.  I  came  upon  a  wild 
road,  and  struck  instantly  into  it,  caring 
not  whither  it  might  lead. 

•mB  TEMPTER. 

I  SOON  heard  the  neighing  of  horses  be- 
fore me.  I  was  startled  ;  the  love  of  life 
awoke  in  me  anew.  I  thought  of  fleeing 
back  into  the  wood.  I  had  been  very 
wicked ;  I  was  a  criminal  of  the  worst  kind; 
but  I  might  hope  still  to  be  happy,  could 
I  save  myself  this  time.  For  I  never  was 
a  complete  villain,  although  the  most 
thoughtless.  So  thought  I  to  myself, 
forgetting  all  my  resolutions,  and  already 
in  imagination  I  was  in  a  remote  solitude, 
where,  under  a  strange  name,  unknown 
to  the  world,  I  could  live  with  my  wife 
and  children.  Occupied  with  these 
thoughts,  I  had  still  gone  forward.  As 
the  road  opened,  I  saw  right  before^me 


horses  standing,  a  carriage  upset  with  a 
broken  wheel,  and,  to  my  horror,  or  to 
my  delight,  standing  near,  the  well-known 
r^-coat. 

When  he  saw  me,  he  grinned  after  his 
usual  fkshion.  '' Welcome  here!"  said  he. 
^'  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  we  should  find 
each  other  again  ? — ^I  have  been  waiting 
all  night ;  my  coachman  has  gone  ba(£ 
to  the  town  for  help,  and  has  not  re- 
turned." 

''His  help  is  wanted  more  tii^re  than 
here,"  said  I;  ''the  whole  town  is  on 
fire." 

"  I  thought  so,"  returned  he,  "  for  I 
saw  the  li^t  in  the  skv.  But  what  do 
you  want  m  the  woods  r  What  are  you 
seeking  here  ?  Why  are  you  not  helping 
to  extinguish  the  fire  ?" 

"I  have  quite  other  fires  to  extinguish," 
said  I. 

"  I  thought  so  ;  didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?" 

"  Oh  1  save  me,  Ihave  become  a  wretched 
criminal,  a  faithless  husband,  a  murderer, 
an  incendiary,  a  highway  robber,  and  a 
fratricide — all  since  the  moment  you  left 
me — all  within  three  hours.  And  yet,  I 
swear  to  you,  I  am  not  a  wicked  man." 

The  red-coat  stamped  on  the  ground 
with  his  club  foot  as  I  said  this,  appa- 
rently in  high  displeasure.  But  his  fea- 
tures remained  l^ard  and  stem.  He  made 
me  no  answer.  I  then  related  to  him  the 
unprecedented  history  of  the  night.  He 
kept  quiet. 

"  Do  you  not  now  know  who  I  am,  and 
what  I  want  of  you  ?" 

"  My  soul !  my  soul !"  shrieked  I ;  "  for 
now,  indeed,  I  begin  to  believe  that  you 
are  the  person  whom  in  jest  I  took  you  to 
be  in  Prague." 

"  And  3iat  person  was  ?" 

"  Satan." 

"  Then  faD  down  and  worship  me!"  bel- 
lowed he,  in  a  horrible  voice. 

I  fell  upon  my  knees  before  him  like  a 
craasy  man,  raised  my  clasped  hands,  and 
cried,  "  Save  me ! — Save  my  wife  and  my 
children  from  destruction !  They  are  in- 
nocent. Carry  us  to  some  desert,  where 
we  may  have  bread  and  water,  and  a 
cave  to  live  in.  We  shall  be  as  happy 
there  as  in  paradise.  But  blot  this  Wal- 
purgis-Night  from  my  memory,  or  else 
pars^ise  itself  would  be  a  hell.  If  you 
can  not  do  that,  it  were  better  for  me  to 
atone  for  my  crimes  on  the  scaflbld."  As 
I  said  this,  he  raised  his  dub  foot  and 
pushed  me  contemptuously  with  it ;  so 
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that  I  fell  backward  to  the  earth.  I 
sprang  up.  I  was  about  to  repeat  mv  en- 
treaties, but  he  interrupted  me :  "  There, 
commend  me,"  said  he,  "to  your  pious, 
tender-hearted  man  I  Look  at  the  proud 
mortal  in  the  majesty  of  his  reason  I  look 
at  the  philosopher  who  denies  the  devil, 
and  brings  eternity  itself  into  learned 
doubt!  he  crowns  his  crimes  with  the 
worship  of  Satan." 

"  Now,  I  know  thee,  Satan,"  cried  I, 
raving.  "  I  see  now  that  not  a  touch  of 
the  sympathy  which  dwells  in  the  human 
heart  has  a  place  in  your  iron  breast.  I 
want  no  sympathy  from  thee.  Thou 
feeleat  nothing  but  malicious  scorn.  I 
would  have  purchased  thy  fevor,  pur- 
chased it  with  my  soul.  But  my  soul 
will  do  better.  It  will  find  the  way  to 
repentance  and  mercy.  It  will  escape 
you  yet,  and  when  you  fancy  yourself 
most  sure  of  it." 

Scowling  grimly  ho  replied,  "  No,  sir,  I 
am  not  the  devil,  as  you  suppose.  I  am 
a  man,  like  you.  You  have  been  a  crimi- 
nal; now  you  are  a  madman.  But  he 
who  has  once  broken  with  his  better  faith, 
is  soon  done  with  reason  too.  I  despise 
you.  Truly,  I  would  not  help  you,  if  I 
could.  I  do  not  want  your  soul.  It  is 
all  ripe  for  hell,  and  Satan  need  not  offer 
a  brass  farthing  for  it."     , 


HOPE. 

For  a  few  moments  I  stood  before  him, 
doubtful  and  embarrassed.  Shame  and 
rage,  remorse  and  a  readiness  for  any 
crime  that  could  save  me,  for  the  mo- 
ment struggled  within  me.  I  can  not 
describe  what  I  felt ;  for  the  history  of 
that  single  moment  would  grow  into  a 
volume  under  my  pen,  and  yet  I  could 
not  do  it  justice. 

"  If  you  are  not  he  for  whom  I  take 
you,"  said  I  at  last,  "I  can  not  help  wish- 
ing you  were  he.  Save  me,  or  I  am  lost. 
Save  me,  for  you  alone  are  to  blame  for 
my  horrible  fate." 

"  That's  the  way  with  man,"  said  he, 
grinning :  "  h6  always  makes  himself  out 
perfectly  innocent,  even  when  stained 
with  a  brother's  blood." 

"  Yes ;  you,  sir,  were  the  first  cause  of 
all  my  terrible  sufferings.  Why  did  you 
come  in  the  night  to  my  summer-house, 
where  I  was  sleeping,  harmless  and  quiet, 
awaiting  the  break  of  day?    Had  you 


not  awakened  me,  all  this  never  would 
have  happened." 

"  But  did  I  awake  you  to  conjugal  in- 
fidelity and  to  arson?  That's  just  the 
way  with  man.  When  he  has  assassinat- 
ed some  thousands',  he  would  lay  all  the 
blame  on  the  miner  who  has  dug  the  steel 
out  of  the  earth.  Your  breath,  sir  is  the 
cause  of  your  crimes,  because,  if  you  could 
not  breathe,  you  never  would  have  com- 
mitted them;  but  without  breath  you 
could  have  no  life." 

"  But  why  did  you  play  the  part- of  the 
devil  with  me  in  the  garden,  and  say  so 
significantly  that  whoever  lets  the  devil 
have  hold  of  a  hair,  it  will  be  the  string 
by  which  he  will  get  his  whole  head." 

"True  that!  Did  I  teU  vou  a  lie? 
Who  can  testify  more  fearfully  to  that 
truth  than  yourself?  Have  I  asked  a 
hair  of  you  ?  or  did  you  offer  it  to  me  ? 
But,  sir,  when  you  saw  Julia,  your  first 
love,  you  ought  to  have  remembered 
Fanny.  You  trusted  too  much  to  your 
virtue,  or  rather  you  did  not  think  of  vir- 
tue at  all.  Religion  and  virtue  would 
have  told  you,  .flee  home  to  the  summer- 
house.  Sir,  the  instant  temptation  appears, 
man  must  take  care  how  he  permits 
himself  in  the  slightest  thought  that  di- 
vers sin;  for  the  first  little  thought  of 
evil,  which  one  allows  himself  to  enter- 
tain, is  the  aforesaid  hmr  in  the  daw  of 
the  devil." 

'^  Right !  oh !  right !  but  could  I  have 
foreseen  that  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  you  could." 

"  It  was  impossible.  Think  only  of  the 
horrible  coincidence  of  circumstances  ? 

"  Of  that,  as  a  possibility,  you  ought  to 
have  thought.  Could  you  not  have 
thought  of  the  count,  when  you  held  his 
wife  in  your  arms  ?  of  the  conflagration, 
when  you  threw  the  candle  into  the  hay  ? 
of  fratricide,  when  you  drove  the  horses 
over  the  body  of  their  owner? — ^for,  whe- 
ther he  or  another,  every  man  is  your 
brother." 

"Too  tnie!  But  drive  me  not  to 
greater  despair.  You  must  at  least  grant 
that  the  first  fault  might  have  happened 
without  all  the  other  horrors,  if  there  had 
not  been  the  most  terrible  combination  of 
circumstances." 

"  You  are  mistaken  I  What  was  there 
so  terrible  in  the  count's  coming  to  his 
wife  ?  What  was  there  so  very  terrible 
in  there  being  hav  in  the  bam,  as  in  all 
other  bams  ?    What  so  strange  in  yonr 
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brother's  happening  to  pass  that  way? 
No,  sir ;  what  you  call  a  honible  coinci- 
dence, might  have  been  for  you,  had  you 
kept  in  the  right  path,  most  happy.  The 
world  is  gooa ;  it  is  the  mind  that  turns 
it  into  a  hell.  It  is  man  that  first  makes 
the  dagger  and  the  poison,  which  else 
would  have  been  the  peaceful  plowshare 
or  the  healing  medicine.  Do  not  pretend 
to  vindicate  yourself." 

Here  I  could  not  help  crying  out  in 
utter  despair,  when  I  saw  the  fuU  extent 
of  ray  enormities.  "  Oh !"  cried  I,  "  up  to 
this  night  I  have  been  innocent :  a  good 
father,  a   faithful   husband,  without   re- 

E roach — now  I  am  without  rest,  without 
onor,  without  consolation  I" 

"  No,  sir ;  there,  too,  I  must  contradict 
you.  You  have  not  become  what  you  are 
m  one  night,  but  you  became  it  long  ago. 
One  can  not  change  from  an  angel  to  a 
devil  in  one  hour,  unless  he  possesses  al- 
ready every  disposition  to  become  a  devil. 
Opportunity  only  is  wanting  for  the  inner 
man  to  become  the  outer.  You  only 
needed  to  see  Julia  alone.  The  fire 
sleeps  in  the  steel  and  flint,  although  we 
see  It  not — strike  them  together,  and  the 
sparks  fly.  The  spark  falls  into  a  powder- 
cask  near  by,  and  half  a  city,  with  all  its 
prosperity,  is  thrown  into  the  sky.  Com- 
mend me  to  your  pious  people  who  attend 
the  poor  sinner  to  the  gallows!  That 
many  more  do  not  hang  there  is  merely 
the  favor  of  fortune." 

"That's  a  comfort.  So  then,  if  you 
speak  the  truth,  the  world  is  no  better 
than  I,  or  you,  a^to  that  matter  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  There,  once  more,  you  are 
mistaken.  I  grant  you  half  the  world, 
not  the  whole.  I  do  yet  believe  in  virtue 
and  principle,  although  you  have  never 
really  believed  in  them,  with  all  your  sup- 
posed exaltation  of  mind.  But  half  the 
world,  yes!  and  especially  in  our  days, 
when  the  ruling  spirit  is  love  of  ease, 
selfishness,  and  cowardly  hypocrisy.  That 
is  your  spirit,  too.  And  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  you  stand  here  now  as  a  crimi- 
nal." 

"  You  are  right ;  but  I  am  no  better 
nor  worse  than  any  other  man  in  these 
times." 

"What  you  are,  that  the  world  ap- 
pears to  you  to  be.  We  never  see  the 
outward  m  ourselves,  but  ourselves  in  the 
outward.  All  out  of  us  is  only  a  looking- 
glass." 

"  For  God's  sake,  sir !"  cried  I,  beside 


myself,  "save  me,  for  time  flies.  If  I 
have  been  bad,  I  can  become  better," 

"  Certainly,    Need  brings  strength." 

"  Sd,r6  me,  and  my  wife  and  children ! 
Itl&a  be  better;  I  will  be  better,  for  I 
see  now  with  horror  of  what  crimes  I  was 
capable ;  crimes  which  I  never  could  have 
believed  that  I  could  commit.'^ 

"  It  may  be.  But  you  are  a  weakling. 
Weakness  is  the  foster-nurse  of  all  wick- 
edness. I  will  save  you,  if  you  can  save 
yourself.  Do  you  know  me  now,  and 
what  I  want  of  you  ?" 

"You  are  an  angel!  my  guardian 
spirit." 

"  I  did  not,  then  appear  to  you  in  vain 
in  the  summer-house,  before  the  perpetra- 
tion of  all  these  enormities.  But  courage ! 
Whoever  has  faith  and  spirit  for  the  di- 
vine, retains  everything." 


BESCUE. 

As  the  red-coat  said  these  words,  it  ap- 
peared to  mo  as  if  his  bright  garment 
glowed  around  him  like  a  flame,  and  a 
greenish  light  shot  up  out  of  the  earth 
around  us;  but  it  was  only  the  trees. 
Colors  blended  strangely  with  one  another 
before  my  eyes.  At  last  all  was  extin- 
guished. I  lay  in  a  fainting-fit.  I  was  no 
longer  conscious.  Something  had  come 
over  me. 

Then  I  felt  a  dim  return  of  conscious- 
ness ;  a  far-off  sound  was  in  my  ears ;  and 
before  my  eyes  broke  a  twilight  of  glim- 
mering rays.  As  thought,  sound,  and 
vision  became  more  vivid,  I  thought  over 
my  condition,  but  I  could  not  make  out 
wnat  was  the  matter  with  me. 

"I  am  either  fainting,  or» losing  my 
senses,  or  dying,"  thought  I.  "Is  the 
soul  tearing  herself  away  from  the  nerves, 
the  spirit  from  the  body :  what  then  re- 
mains ?  A  world  is  departing  with  my 
senses ;  and  the  spirit,  as  a  dependent 
power,  is  resolved  into  the  ocean  of  all 
power.  Then  is  man  only  a  foam-bubble, 
thrown  up  from  the  ever-moving,  eve^ 
changing  surface  of  the  ocean  of  the  All, 
reflecting  in  itself  the  green  islands  and 
the  infimty  of  heaven.  And  the  reflected 
islands  and  heaven  vanish  away,  as  the 
bubble  returns  whence  it  came.  No,  no," 
cried  I  to  myself;  "  that  is  the  way  I  be- 
came a  criminal,  because  I  lost  all  faith  in 
God  and  in  myself  and  had  given  myself 
I  up  to  the  brain-spun  threads  of  a  one- 
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sided  sophistry.  The  great  world-roirit 
is  no  Dead  Sea,  and  man's  sool  no  bub- 
ble." 

So  I  thought,  and  opened  mj  eyes,  and 
over  me  hovered  the  old  man,  as  if  rest- 
ing on  clouds,  with  a  friendly  seriousness. 
I  saw  no  longer  the  cold,  stem  features, 
but  a  mild  expression  in  his  transfigured 
mien;  but  the  Hght  dazzled  me,  and  I 
soon  shut  my  eyes  again,  and  dreamed  on. 
I  could  not  stir  a  limb. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  me,  or  what 
is  going  to  take  place  ?"  thought  I ;  for 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  the  hum  of 
cities  and  villages  go  by,  and  the  noise  of 
waving  woods ;  and  then  again  the  rush- 
ing of  streams  and  the  roar  of  breakers ; 
and  then  the  tinkling  of  sheep-folds  and 
the  songs  of  shepherds.  "  What  has  hap- 
pened to  me?  whither  am  I  going?" 
sighed  I,  softly,  with  a  great  effort. 

Still  over  me  hung  the  form  of  the  old 
man,  and  his  eye  rested  tenderly  upon 
me.  "  I  save  you,"  said  he  at  last,  in  a 
tone  unspeakably  gentle.  "  Fear  no  more. 
Thou  hast  seen  thy  life  and  thy  death. 
Thou  weak  one,  be  a  man.  A  second 
time  I  can  not  save  you." 

Thereupon  there  was  a  glimmering  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  methought  I  lay  in  a 
rocky  cavern,  in  which  the  daylight  shone 
through  a  narrow  cleft.  But  the  old  man 
still  hung  over  me  as  he  said,  '•  Now  thou 
art  saved,  and  I  leave  thee.  I  have  ful- 
filled my  wishes." 

"  But,"  sighed  I,  "  my  Fanny  I  my  chil- 
dren !     Give  them  to  mo  in  this  desert." 

The  old  man  answered,  "They  are 
thine  already." 

"  Blot  out  the  remembrance  of  my  guilt 
for  ever,  if  thou  canst." 

The  old  njian  spoke — "  I  will  blot  it  out ; 
it  will  trouble  thee  no  more." 

As  he  said  this,  he  dissolved  away  over 
me  like  a  mist,  and  I  gazed  at  the  gray 
rocks  above  me,  and  understood  nothing 
of  what  had  happened.  But  I  was  filled 
with  an  unspeakable  peace.  And  yet  it 
was  all  like  a  fiiiry  tale. 

While  I  still  gazed  at  the  rocks  above 
me,  the  lips  of  an  unseen  being  were 
pressed  to  mine.    I  felt  a  warm  kiss. 


A  NEW  WORLD. 

That  kiss  brought  me  back  to  earth. 
I  thought  my  eyes  were  open,  but  I  found 
tliat  they  were  shut;  for  I  heard  light 


footsteps  around  me,  and  yet  saw  no  one 
in  the  cave. 

There  came  a  soft  breath  upon  my 
cheek,  and  two  sweet  Ups  once  more 
touched  minie.  The  feeling  of  life  again 
returned  to  my  outward  senses.  I  heard 
the  whispering  of  children's  voices.  Dream 
and  reality  were  mingled  con^edly  to- 
gether ;  but  they  soon  began  to  be  parted 
the  one  from  the  other  more  distmctly, 
until  I  came  fully  to  myself  and  perceived 
clearly  what  was  round  me.  I  became 
aware  that  I  was  lying  in  a  «ti£^  uncom- 
fortable posture.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
were  on  the  so&  in  my  summeir-hoofle. 
I  opened  my  eyes,  and  my  Fanny  hang 
over  me.  It  was  her  kisses  that  had 
awakened  me.  Our  children  clapped 
their  hands  for  joy  when  they  saw  me 
awaking,  and  clambered  up  on  the  80& 
upon  me,  crying,  one  after  the  other, 
"  Papa  I  papa !  good-morning  I"  And  my 
dear  little  wife  looked  me  m  her  arms, 
and  with  eyes  filled  T^dth  tears,  chid  me 
for  having  slept  all  night  in  the  cold 
summer-house ;  and  had  not  Christopher, 
our  man-servant,  come  back  but  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  from  the  post-house, 
and  told  the  maids  in  the  kitchen  of  my 
arrival,  not  a  soul  would  have  known  that 
I  had  come. 

But  the  heavy  Walpurgia-dream  had 
affected  me  to  such  a  aegree,  that  I  lay 
still  for  some  time,  not  ventoring  to  trust 
my  eyes  or  my  ears.  I  looked  around  fi)r 
the  fantastic  cave  in  the  desert,  but  still 
I  was  in  the  summer-house.  There  lay 
still  the  drums,  whips,  and  playthings  on 
the  floor.  Upon  the  table  still  stood 
Fanny's  work-basket — all  just  as  I  had 
found  it  when  I  had  chosen  my  night's 
lodging  there. 

^'And  Christopher  has  bat  just  re- 
turned from  the  post-hou.se?"  asked  I. 
"  Has  he  slept  there  all  liight?^ 

"To  bo  sure,  you  strange  creaturel" 
said  Fanny,  and  patted  my  cheek.  ^  He 
says,  too,  that  you  yourself  told  him  to 
do  so.  Why  have  you  passed  the  ni^ht 
on  this  sofii,  which  is  as  hard  as  a  rock  ? 
Why  did  you  not  rout  us  out  of  our  beds  ? 
How  gladly  would  wo  all  have  been  pre* 
pared  for  your  reception ! 

I  started  with  delight.  "  You  have 
slept,  then,  safely  and  quietly  all  night?" 
asked  I. 

"Only    too    soundly,"    said    Fanny. 
"  Could  I  have  guessed  that  you  were  here  • 
in  the  summer-house,  there  would  have 
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been  an  end  of  all  sleep.  I  would  have 
slipped  to  you  like  a  ghost.  Do  you  know, 
too,  that  it  is  Walpurgis-Night,  in  which 
the  witches  and  hobgoblins  play  their 
tricks  ?" 

"  I  knew  it  only  too  well !"  said  I,  and 
rubbed  my  eyes  and  smiled  joyfully  at 
finding  that  all  my  crimes  were  a  dream ; 
that  neither  post-house  nor  city  was 
burned ;  that  neither  the  red-coat  from 
Prague,  nor  the  long-since-forgotten  Julia, 
had  made  me  a  visit. 

I  clasped  the  lovely  Fanny  more  fondly 
to  my  heart ;  and  with  her  and  the  child- 
ren upon  my  lap,  I  felt  now,  more  vividly 
than  ever,  the  peace  of  a  good  heart  and 
pure  conscience. 

A  new  world  bloomed  around  me ;  and 
more  than  once  I  was  doubtful  whether 
it  were  a  dream  or  not.  I  looked  often 
toward  the  pleasant  roofs  of  our  town,  to 
convince  myself  that  I  had  thrown  no 
candle  into  the  hay. 

Never  in  my  life  had  I  had  a  more  con- 
nected, vivid,  and  definite  dream ;  onlv 
at  the  last,  when  it  blended  itself  with 
my  waking  moments,  had  it  become  wild 
and  fantastic. 

We  went  in  triumph  through  the  beau- 
tiful garden  to  the  pleasant  dwelling- 
house,  where  all  my  household  welcomed 
me  most  heartily.  After  I  had  altered 
my  dress  a  little,  I  went,  loaded  with  all 
sorts  of  playthings  for  my  boys,  into 
Fanny's  room  to  breakfiist.  There  sat 
the  young  mother  with  the  merry  little 
ones.  At  each  look  of  love,  a  new  rap- 
ture streamed  through  my  heart.  I  sank 
silently  on  Fanny's  breast,  and  with  tears 
of  joy  presented  to  her  the  little  tokens 
which  1  had  bought  for  her  in  Prague, 
saying,  "  Fanny,  to-day  is  thy  birth-day." 

"  Never  have  I  celebrated  it  more  de- 
lightfully than  now !"  said  she.  "  I  have 
you  again.  I  have  invited  some  of  our 
friends  to  pass  the  day  with  us,  to  wel- 
(jome  you  home.  I  hope  it  does  not  dis- 
please you  ?  But  now  sit  down  by  us, 
.and  tell  me  all  about  yourself." 

But  my  remarkable  dream  stood  too 
vividly  before  my  eyes.  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  relief  to  relate  it.  Fanny  list- 
ened, and  became  very  serious.  "  Truly," 
said  she,  at  last,  "  one  ought  to  believe  in 
the  witchery  of  Walpurgis-Night.  Thou 
hast  dreamed  quite  a  sermon.  Be  yet 
more  pious,  my  piius  one,  for  surely  thy 
ffood  angel  has  spoken  with  thee.  Write 
down  thy  dream.    Such  a  dream  is  more 
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remarkable  than  many  a  life.  I  rely,  you 
know,  mudi  upon  dreams.  They  ao  not 
tell  us  of  Cie  future,  but  they  tell  us  of 
ourselves.*  They  are  sometimes  the  clear- 
est lookmg-glasses  of  the  soul. 


TH£  TEMPTER  AND  THE  TEMPTATION. 

A  BEMARKABLE,  although  indeed  not  ex- 
traordinary, coincidence  occurred  on  the 
day  following  my  Walpurgis-dream. 

My  wife  had  invited  some  friends  from 
the  city  to  a  little  fiimily  festival.  On 
account  of  the  beauty  of  the  day,  we  dined 
in  the  upper  roomy  saloon  of  tne  summer- 
house.  The  Walpurgis-dream  was  almost 
blotted  out  from  my  memory  by  bright 
and  pleasant  realities. 

My  servant  announced  a  strange  gen- 
tleman who  wished  to  speak  with  me — a 
Baron  Mandeville,  from  Drostow. 

Fanny  saw  that  I  was  startled.  "  You 
will  not  surely,"  said  she,  "  tremble  before 
the  tempter,  if  he  does  not  bring  the 
temptation  with  him,  and  not  even  before 
the  temptation,  while  you  are  at  my  side." 

I  went  down.  There,  seated  on  the 
very  sofa  where  I  had  slept  the  night  be- 
fore, appeared  the  real,  living  red-coat 
from  Prague.  He  arose,  greeted  me  like 
an  old  friend,  and  said,  "  You  see  I  keep 
my  promise.  I  must  now  see  your  lovely 
Fanny,  with  whom  I  have  become  quite 
accidentally  acquainted  through  your  con- 
fidential letters.  Are  you  not  jealous? 
And,"  he  continued,  pointing  out  into  the 
garden,  "I  have  brought  a  couple  of 
guests  with  me,  my  brother  and  Ids  wife. 
But  my  sister-in-law  already  knows  you. 
We  imexpeotedly  met  in  Dresden,  and 
now  travel  in  company." 

I  expressed  my  pleasure  at  seeing  him. 
Just  then  a  tliick,  stout  man  entered  the 
room  where  we  were  speaking,  and  at  his 
side  was  a  lady  in  a  traveling-dress.  Ima- 
gine my  astonishment.  It  was  Julia,  the 
wife  of  the  count ! 

Julia  was  less  embarrassed  than  I,  al- 
though she  •  changed  color.  After  the 
first  civilities,  I  carried  my  guests  into  the 
saloon  above.  I  introduced  them  to  my 
Fanny.  The  tempter,  turned  visitor,  said 
the  most  flattering  things  to  her. 

"  I  have,"  said  he,  "  already  quite  adored 
you  in  Prague,  where,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  your  husband,  I  got  to  Imow  all 
the  little  family  secrets  which  you  com- 
municated to  him." 

34 
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"I  know  all,"  said  Fanny  to  him.  "You 
paid  fourteen  hundred  dollars  for  those 
secrets.  But  you  are,  after  all,  a  very  bad 
man,  for  ^ou  have  caused  my  Robert  a 
restless  night." 

"We  have  not  done  with  that  yet, 
Fanny,"  said  I;  "for  see,  here  is  the 
lovely  temptation ;"  and  then  I  introduced 
her  to  the  count's  wife — "  Julia." 

Women  never  suffer  long  from  embar- 
rassment. Fanny  embraced  Julia  as  a 
sister,  and  placed  the  tempter  on  one  side 
of  her  and  the  temptation  on  the  other. 
"  As  far  as  possible  from  you !"  cried  she, 
in  a  tone  of  roguish  warning. 

Fanny  and  Julia,  although  they  had 
never  seen  each  other  before,  soon  became 
true  heart-sisters,  and  had  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  each  other,  making  me  the  butt  of 
their  raillery.  For  my  part,  it  was  pecu- 
liarly delightfid  to  see  these  two  together ; 
both  lovely — ^but  Julia  only  a  beautiful 
woman,  Fanny  an  angel. 

Julia,  as  I  learned  from  her  during  a 
walk  in  the  garden,  was  perfectly  happy. 
She  was  truly  attached  to  her  husband, 
on  account  oi  the  nobleness  of  his  charac- 
ter ;  but  for  her  brother-in-law,  the  red- 
coat, she  had  the  tender  affection  of  a 
child.  He  had  spent  much  of  his  life,  as 
she  told  me,  in  traveling,  and  now  resided 
on  an  estate  in  Poland,  near  her  husband's, 
dividing  his  time  between  books,  and 
agricultural  labors,  and  offices  of  benevo- 
lence. She  spoke  of  him  with  animation, 
and  insisted  that  a  better  man  did  not 
exist  on  earth.  I  gathered  from  all  she 
told  pie  a  practical  reflection — that  one 
must  not  trust  too  much  to  physiognomy. 

"Why  did  you  put  that  mysterious 


question  to  me  at  Prague,"  said  I,  after 
a  while,  to  the  worthy  red-coat :  "J>o  you 
not  know  now  who  lam^  and  what  I  want 
of  you  f^^  For  it  was  these  words  thftt 
had  struck  me  so  at  Prague,  and  had 
aftierward  sounded  again  so  distinctly  in 
my  dream. 

"  It  is  plain  enough  what  I  meant," 
cried  he.  "  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  as  I 
brought  back  your  pocket-book,  what  I 
wished  with  you,  and  wanted  also  to  let 
you  know  that  I  was  the  finder,  that  yon 
should  put  confidence  in  me,  and  ^ve  me 
some  proofi  of  your  loss.  You  continued 
to  be  as  reserved  as  if  I  were  a  suspicious 
person,  and  yet  I  saw  your  disquiet,  and 
could  not  doubt  that  the  right  man  stood 
before  me." 

I  now  related  to  him  my  dream.  "  ffir," 
cried  he,  "  long  live  the  W  alpurgis-spirits  I 
The  dream  deserves  to  be  a  chapter  in 
moral  philosophy  and  psychology.  If  you 
do  not  carefully  write  it  down,  I  will  do 
it  myself,  and  send  it  to  yon  in  print. 
There  are  right  golden  lessons  in  it.  I 
am  glad,  however,  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  shine  at  last  as  an  angel  of  light,  other- 
wise I  would  not  listen  to  a  word  more  of 
your  Walpurgis-Night  adventure." 

We  spent  a  happy  day  together ;  I  with 
the  truly  excellent  Mandevme,  and  Fanny 
with  Jidia. 

When  we  parted  at  evening,  Fanny 
said  to  me,  when  wo  reached  tne  door ; 
"  Here  we  will  bid  good-by,  and  not  ac- 
company the  beautiml  temptation  a  step 
farther.  Your  Walpurgis-dream  contains 
a  good  lesson  for  me  too.  Do  yon  not 
know  me,  sir,  and  what  your  Fanny  wants 
with  you." 


From     Tittn. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS. 


In  1831,  Lord  Mahon  read  to  the  Socie- 
ty of  Antiquaries  the  history  of  this  sa- 
cred relic,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tino the  Great,  his  mother  Helena,  when 
almost  an  octogenarian,  undertook  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  in  search  of  the 


Holy  Sepulcher,  and  the  Cross  on  which 
Jesus  Christ  had  suffered.  A  vidon,  or 
perhaps  dream,  disclosed  the  place  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher ;  the  three  crosses  were 
found  buried  near  it,  and  that  of  the 
Saviour  is  said  to  hav«  been  distingoiahed 
from  the  others  by  its  healing  powen  on 
the  sick,  and  even  restoring  a  dorpae  to 
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life.  The  spot  was  immediately  Anse- 
crated  by  a  church,  called  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, and  of  such  magnificence,  that  the 
celebrated  Eusebius  regarded  it  as  the 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Scrip- 
tures for  a  city  of  that  name.  A  verse  of 
the  sybil  was  also  remembered  or  com- 
posed, which,  like  all  predictions  after  the 
event,  tallied  in  a  surprising  manner  with 
the  object  they  so  happily  revealed. 

The  greater  share  oi  the  Cross  was  left 
at  Jerusalem,  set  in  a  case  of  silver ;  and 
the  remainder  was  sent  to  Constantine, 
who,  in  hopes  of  securing  the  prosperity 
and  duration  of  his  empire,  enclosed  it 
within  his  own  statue  on  the  Byzantine 
Forum.  The  pilgrims,  also,  who  thronged 
to  Jerusalem  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  often  obtained  a  small  fragment  of 
the  Cross  for  themselves;  so  that,  at 
length,  according  to  the  strong  expres- 
sion of  Saint  Cyril,  the  whole  earth  was 
filled  with  this  sacred  wood.  Even  at 
present  there  is  scarcely  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic cathedral  which  does  not  display  some 
pretended  pieces  of  this  relic ;  and  it  has 
been  computed,  with  some  exaggeration, 
that,  were  they  all  collected  together, 
they  might  prove  sufficient  for  building  a 
ship  of  the  line.  To  account  for  this  ex- 
traordinary diffusion  of  so  limited  a  quan- 
tity. Saint  Cyril  has  asserted  its  preter- 
natural growth  and  vegetation,  which  he 
ingeniously  compares  to  the  miracle,  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes. 

From  this  period  the  history  of  the  holy 
Cross  may  be  clearly  traced  through  the 
twelve  succeeding  centuries.  In  spite  of 
its  frequent  partitions,  say  the  monkish 
writers,  the  Cross  remained  undiminished 
at  Jerusalem  imtil  the  year  614,  when 
that  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Persians,  who  removed  the  relic  to  Per- 
sia, where  it  continued  fourteen  years, 
until  the  victories  of  the  Emperor  He- 
raclius,  who  restored  it  to  its  former 
station  on  Mount  Calvary;  the  emperor 
lying  aside  his  diadem  and  purple,  and 
bearing  the  Cross  on  his  own  shoulders 
toward  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  An  officer 
was  then  appointed  to  its  peculiar  care, 
>rith  the  title  of  Stauroputax;  and  the 
anniversary  of  this  event,  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, is  still  celebrated  in  the  Greek 
Church  as  a  festival,  under  the  name  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross. 

Only  eieht  years  afterward,  (AJ>.  636^) 
an  army  orArabs,  proselytes  of  Mohammed, 
invaded   Palestine;    the  imperial  .forces 


were  routed  at  Termnck,  and  Heraclius, 
downcast  and  dismayed,  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople, bearing  with  him  the  invalua- 
ble fragment,  whose  alleged  miraculous 
powers  were  never  exerted  for  its  own 
protection.  It  was,  hovever,  preserved* 
at  Constantinople  with  the  utmost  venera- 
tion in  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  and 
the  honors  paid  to  it  are  attested  bjthe 
&ther  of  English  historians,  Bede.  Never 
but  on  the  three  solenm  festivals  of  the 
year  was  its  o5fltly  case  unclosed ;  when  a 
grateful  odor  pervaded  the  whole  church, 
and  a  fluid  resembling  oil  distilled  from 
the  knots  in  the  wood,  of  which  the  least 
drop  was  thought  sufficient  to  cure  the 
most  inveterate  disease. 

In  the  year  1078,  the  Holy  Cross  recom- 
menced its  travels.  During  the  tumultu- 
ous deposition  of  Michael  VII.,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Amalfi  secured  the  Cross  in  its 
golden  case  set  with  jewels,  and  oflfered 
the  relic  at  the  shrine  of  Saint  Benedict, 
at  Casinum.  We  next  trace  the  Cross  to 
Palestine,  where  the  Crusaders  bore  it  in 
the  van  of  their  armies  when  marching 
against  the  Mussulmans ;  during  one  of 
their  battles  with  Saladin,  the  sacred  relic 
was  broken,  and  one  half  of  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy,  and  most  probably 
destroyed.  The  remaining  fragment, 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  took  the 
field  with  the  King  of  Hungary  and  the 
Duke  of  Austria :  from  whom  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  their  brother  crusaders, 
the  Latin  sovereigns  of  Constantinople ; 
but  it  was  not  received  with  its  ancient 
share  of  veneration — a  new  Crown  of 
Thorns,  alleged  to  be  that  of  the  Passion, 
holding  at  tnis  period  a  far  higher  rank 
with  the  public. 

In  the  the  year  1238,  the  pressure  of 
poverty  and  impending  ruin  compelled 
the  Emperor  Baldwin  II.  to  sell  what  the 

Eiety  of  Louis,  king  of  France,  induced 
im  as  eagerly  to  purchase.  A  very  con- 
siderable sum  was  given  in  exchange  for 
the  holy  wood ;  and  on  its  arrival  in  Paris, 
it  was  deposited  by  King  Louis  in  a  chapel, 
which  he  built  on  this  occasion.  There 
the  Cross  remained  for  above  three  hun- 
dred years,  xmtil  May  20,  1575,  it  dis- 
appeared from  its  station:  the  robber 
could  not  be  traced,  nor  the  spoil  re- 
covered, when  it  was  reported  that  Henry 
II.  had  secretly  sold  it  to  the  Venetians  ; 
and  to  appease  the  angry  murmurs  of  his 
subjects,  Henry,  the  next  year,  on  Easter- 
day,  announced  that  a  new  Cross  had  been 
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prepared  for  their  consolation,  of  the  same 
shape,  size,  and  appearance  of  the  stolen 
relic,  and  asserted  that,  in  divine  powers, 
or  claim  to  religious  worship,  it  was  but 
little  inferior  to  its  model ;  and  "  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris,"  says  Estoile,  an  eye-witness 
of  this  transaction,  "  being  very  devout, 
:md  easy  of  faith  on  such  subjects,  grate- 
fully hailed  the  restoration  of  some  tangi- 
ble and  immediate  obj  ect  for  their  prayers." 
Of  the  original  fragment  no  further  trace 
has  been  found. 

It  should  be  added,  that  Gonstantine 
the  Great  obtained,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Cross,  the  pretended  naUs  of  the  Pas- 
sion. He  melted  part  of  them  into  a 
helmet  for  himself;  and  the  other  part 
was  converted  into  a  bridle  for  his  horse, 
in  supposed  obedience  to  a  prophetic  text 


of  Zechariah:  ^^In  that  day  there  shall 
be  upon  the  bells  (bridles)  of  the  horses, 
holiness  unto  the  Lord,"  (Zech.  14 :  20.) 
Yet,  though  the  helmet  alone  might  ap- 
pear to  have  required  all  the  nails  which 
could  possibly  be  employed  in  a  cmoifix- 
ion,  it  IS  not  unusual  m  Southern  Europe 
to  meet  with  fragments  of  old  iron  lor 
which  the  same  sacred  origin  is  claimed. 
Thus  Lord  Mahon  saw  at  Catania,  in 
Sicily,  one  of  these  nails,  which  is  believed 
to  possess  miraculous  powers.  There  is 
another  in  a  private  oratory  of  the  Escn- 
rial.  All  the  nails  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino are  rejected  as  spurious  by  Car- 
dinal Baronius ;  yet  Pope  Innocent  VI. 
expressed  his  belief  in  their  authenticity. 
One  of  the  nails  is  stated  to  have  been 
used  in  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy. 
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Three  and  thirty  years  ago,  (it  is  only 
forty-one  this  twenty-first  day  of  April, 
A.D.  1857,  since  Charlotte  Bronto  was 
bom,)  a  party  of  children  were  gathered 
found  the  kitchen  fire  in  the  old-fashioned 
parsonage  of  Haworth.  There  were  four 
of  them,  Charlotte,  Emily,  Anne,  Bran- 
well — a  brother  and  three  sisters.  Two 
older  ones  were  among  the  rest  last 
autumn,  but  they  lie  "^ath  their  mother 
now  in  the  churchyard  outside.  How  the 
oldest  died  mav  be  gathered  from  a  ^ew 
branding  pages  m  "Jane  Eyre."  The  child 
was  killed  by  cruel  neglect,  and  though 
the  little  martyr  never  bore  malice  to  any 
living  creature  in  her  life,  her  death  has 
been  bitterly  avenged. 


*  •'  Tho  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronto,"  Autlior.of  "Jane 
Rvre."  By  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Author  of  "  Mary  Barton." 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Ca    2  vols.     1867. 


The  village  of  Haworth  lies  high  among 
the  Yorkshire  uplands,  and  the  parsonage 
looks  down  upon  the  village.  There  are 
no  trees,  little  vegetation  of  any  kind,  a 
few  stunted  bushes  and  shrubs  in  front  of 
the  house ;  behind,  right  up  to  the  kitch- 
en door,  a  wide  expanse  of  bleak  and 
melancholy  moor.  For  weeks  together, 
in  winter,  the  inmates  are  blockaded  by 
the  snow  which  the  north  wind  brings 
down  from  the  hills.  But  the  old  church 
is  not  a  stone's  cast  across  the  tombstones, 
so  that  service  on  Sundays  is  seldom 
missed  by  the  little  dwellers  in  the  par- 
sonage. The  members  of  the  oongregSp 
tion  are  imprisoned  in  narrow  castellated 
pews,  on  wliich  the  names  of  the  proprie- 
tors are  painted  in  white  letters,  as  they 
are  painted  on  coffins.  There  is  now,  185 7, 
a  square  tablet  inserted  in  the  wall,  "  To 
the  memory  of  Charlotte  Bront6,*» 
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The  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  who  has  come 
all  the  way  from  Ireland  to  plant  himself 
finally  in  this  hopeful  district,  is  the  incum- 
bent—^ strict,  honorable,  conscientious 
man.  There  is  still  a  dash  of  the  wild 
Irishman  '  in  him,  notwithstanding  his 
Cambridge  education  and  sacred  calling : 
so  that,  when  angry  or  annoyed,  "he  works 
off  his  volcanic  wrath  by  firing  pistols  in 
rapid  succsssion  out  of  the  back-door," 
which  opens,  luckily,  upon  the  moors,  across 
which  no  one  travels  except  the  itinerant 
packmen  who  come  from  the  unknown 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills.  His 
parishioners  are  a  rough,  lawless,  and 
kindly  set,  with  the  shrewd  sagacity  and 
blunt  address  of  men  bom  and  bred  in  the 
West-Riding. 

The  children,  with  the  ruddy  fire-light 
lighting  up  their  faces,  form  a  curious 
group.  None  of  them  are  very  good-look- 
ing, except  the  brother.  Of  the  sisters, 
"Emily  is  the  prettiest."  Charlotte  is 
plain,  and  very  diminutive ;  to  compen- 
sate for  these  disadvantages,  her  hair  is 
soft,  thick,  and  brown,  ana  her  eyes  emit 
a  wonderful  light — ^vivid  and  iradiant.  "  I 
never  saw  the  like,"  Mrs.  Gaskell  says, 
"  in  any  other  human  creature."  She  is 
very  short-sighted,  however,  though  her 
friends  accuse  her  of  being  able  to  see, 
like  a  cat,  in  the  dark ;  and  she  constructs 
hieroglyphics  so  minute  that  they  can  not 
be  read  now  without  a  microscope.  They 
must  write  so  in  Lilliput,  if  they  write  at 
all  there. 

The  father  is  occupied  with  the  duties 
of  his  parish,  and  as  there  is  no  society  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  children  are  left 
very  much  to  themselves  and  "  Tabby," 
the  old  Yorkshire  serving-woman.  They 
are  grave,  quiet,  considerate.  They  never 
play  riotously,  as  children  do  play,  and 
ought  to  play.  The  elder  sedulously 
watch  the  younff  ones,  and  nurse  them  in 
a  grave,  motheny  way,  which  reminds  us 
of  certain  charming  sketches  in  Leech's 
portfolio.  But  from  the  youngest  up  to 
Charlotte,  they  are  all  sedate  and  preco- 
cious. They  write  plays  and  act  them. 
They  publish  a  magazine  for  themselves 
every  month ;  and  they  give  us,  as  Black- 
wood  used  to  do  in  those  days,  "  a  double 
number  for  December."  Charlotte's  fa- 
vorite hero  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
He  and  his  sons,  the  Marquis  of  Douro 
and  Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  appear  in  a 
hundred  romances  which  she  wrote  in 
those  invisible  microscopic  characters  be- 


fore she  waa  fourteen.  The  little  creatures 
are  fierce  politicians — ^Tories  to  the  back- 
bone, every  one  of  them.  They  read  the 
John  BuU  and  Blackwood^a  Magcmnt, 
"  The  editor,"  says  Charlotte,  solemnly,  in 
a  paper  written  at  the  time,  "  is  Mr.  Chris- 
topher North,  an  old  man,  seventy-four 
years  of  age ;  the  first  of  April  is  his  birth- 
day: his  company  are  Timothy  Tickler, 
Morgan  O'Doherty,  Macrabin  Mordecai,  "^ 
and  James  Hogg,  a  man  of  most  extraor^ 
dinary  genius,  a  Scottish  shepherd."  One 
of  their  plays  is  entitled  "  The  Islanders." 
In  it  each  of  the  children  takes  possession 
of  a  favorite  island,  and  selects  "chief 
men"  to  carry  on  the  government. 
"  Branwell,"  is  Charlotte's  contemporary 
accoimt,  "chose  John  Bull,  Astley  Cooper, 
and  Leigh  Hunt;  Emily,  Walter  Scott, 
Mr.  Lockhart,  Johnny  Lockhart;  Anne, 
Michael  Sadler,  Lord  Bentinck,  and  Sii* 
Henry  Halford.  I  chose  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  two  sons,  Christopher 
North  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Abemethv." 
Little  sister  Annie,  who  is  seven,  and  has 
to  be  lifted  upon  her  chair,  chooses  Sir 
Henry  Halford  and  Mr.  Sadler  I 

A  strange  childhood  I  —  out  of  which, 
through  various  schools  and  others  harsh 
experiences,  the  Brontes  grew  up  to  man 
and  woman's  estate,  and  which  explains  a 
good  deal  in  their  subsequent  nistory. 
They  are  the  offspring  of  the  mo(5rs ;  and 
after  the  sea — ^whose  authority  is  supreme 
— the  moorland  has  perhaps  the  strongest 
influence  in  forming  and  determining  the 
character.  All  their  lives  the  Brontes 
love  these  moors  intensely.  They  look 
down  from  their  bleak  "  hills  of  Judea," 
and  wonder  how  the  dwellers  contrive  to 
exist  in  the  "Philistine  flats"  beneath. 
The  turbid  waters  of  their  "beck"  are 
more  sacred  than  the  Jordan's.  In  dreams, 
at  Brussels,  they  hear  the  Haworth  hare- 
bells rustle  in  the  wind.  Emily  can  not 
live  away  from  them.  She  pines  and  sick- 
ens, and  would  die  if  she  were  not  brought 
back  and  restored  to  their  wild  companion- 
ship. Every  thing  they  say  or  write  is 
consecrated  by  this  bleak  communion. 
Their  honey  has  the  taste  of  the  heath. 
The  scent  of  the  heather  is  as  clearly  trace- 
able in  their  works  as  the  smack  of  the 
salt  sea  in  the  architecture  of  the  lagoons. 

After  passing  through  much  imconge- 

nial  drudgery  as  teachers,  both  at  home 

and    on  the    Continent,   the  sisters,  in 

1844,  find  themselves  oncjB  more  united  in 

I  the  quethpme  among  thcMQB.    Through- 
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out  the  intervening  period,  Charlotte  has 
been  silently  amassing  materials  for  future 
work.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  that  ob- 
servant and  inventive  brain.  She  notices 
every  one  with  whom  she  is  brought  into 
contact— dissects  and  analyzes.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  when  she  begins  to  write,  her 
life  is  transcribed  into  her  novels.  The 
one  is  a  daguerreotype  of  the  other.  The 
scenes  reviewers  condemn  as  exaggerated, 
the  characters  they  pronounce  unnatural, 
are  taken  from  personal  experience.  When 
you  read  her  hfe,  you  read  "  Jane  Eyre," 
"  Shirley,"  "  Villette,"  in  fragments.  The 
separate  parts  have  simply  to  be  taken  out, 
arranged,  riveted  together,  and  you  have 
the  romance.  But  what  in  the  life  is  frag- 
mentary and  incomplete — ^for  we  live  bit 
by  bit,  and  never  contrive  to  act  out  our 
play  uninterruptedly  at  one  sitting — ^is  by 
the  artist's  insight  cast  into  dramatic  se- 
(luence.  In  one  of  her  letters.  Miss  Bronte 
describes  the  way  in  which  she  molds 
her  experience  into  fiction : 

*^  You  arc  not  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  cha- 
racters arc  literal  portraits.  It  would  not  suit 
the  rules  of  art,  nor  of  my  own  feelings,  to 
write  in  that  style.  We  only  sufifer  reality  to 
ttfi^gestj  never  to  dictate.  The  heroines  are  ab- 
stractions, and  the  heroes  too.  Qualities  I  have 
S3en,  loved,  and  admired,  are  here  and  there 
put  in  as  decorative  gems,  to  be  preserved  in 
tliat  setting.'' 

But  no  explanation  can  ever  be  quite  ex- 
haustive. The  experience  can  never  en- 
tirely explain  the  work.  For  between  lies 
the  mystery  of  Genius. 

What  Cliarlotte  is  when  she  returns 
from  the  Brussels  pension^  she  remains  till 
her  death.  Very  small  of  stature — when 
ordering  any  piece  of  dress  she  has  to  give 
special  instructions,  "  the  full  woman's  size 
not  suiting  me ;"  very  quiet,  shy,  and  diffi- 
dent ;  very  resolute  when  a  duty  has  to 
be  performed ;  very  timid  when  happiness 
has  to  be  encountered  or  success  enjoyed. 
Her  physical  constitution  is  miserably 
weak  and  sensitive,  but  her  will  is  perfect. 
She  is  never  exacting,  never  sanguine, 
never  disa{)pointed  when  people  fail  her. 
From  her  earliest  years  she  has  schooled 
herself  not  to  expect  or  demand  much — 
scarcely,  indeed,  to  hope  at  all.  Yet  the 
spell  of  the  imagination  is  very  potent 
upon  her ;  sometimes  she  invites  it,  some- 
times she  dreads  it;  but  it  may  not  be 
<lisobeyed,  even  when  it  tonoenl^  her. 


One  might  expect  such  a  woman  to  hold 
extreme,  exaggerated,  unhealthy  views; 
on  the  contrary,  she  is  always  moderate. 
Vagueness,  inaccuracy,  slovenliness,  whe- 
ther in  mind  or  person,  she  can  not  toler- 
ate. Sentiment  and  sentimental  insincer- 
ity are  repugnant  to  the  edmple  directness 
of  her  character.  She  was  naturally  and 
by  education  superstitious,  and  her  m^i- 
tal  conflicts  would '  have  driven  many  a 
man  into  the  cloister.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  her.  She  is  deeply  religious,  but 
never  fimatical.  She  has  the  old  Puritans' 
perfect  confidence  in  God's  government ; 
to  her,  as  to  them,  the  trids  of  life  arc 
divinely  appointed,  and  *^at  the  end  of  all 
exists  the  Great  Hope ; "  but  there  is  no 
narrowness  in  her  creed.  She  does  not 
venture  to  attribute  to  the  Almighty,  in 
the  government  of  his  universe,  the  partial- 
ities of  a  parish  bigot.  It  is  indeed  most 
interesting  to  find  this  girl,  in  her  York- 
shire solitudes,  grasping,  single-handed, 
at  doctrines  to  which  our  most  devout  men 
are  yet  blindly  striving,  as  they  best  can. 
The  character  altogether  is  very  complex 
— cool  yet  vivid,  affluent  yet  ascetic,  vehe- 
ment yet  sedate. 

In  1844,  the  sisters,  as  we  have  sud,  are 
again  united,  and  recommence  the  inter- 
rupted occupations.  The  stock  of  the  rus- 
tic stationer  is  exhausted  by  the  reams  of 
paper  the  girls  consume ;  letters  to  famous 
men  —  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey^ 
publishers  in  London,  editors  in  Edin- 
burgh— ^pass  incessantly  through  the  vil- 
lage post-office ;  and  an  occasional  epistle 
returns  for  "Mr.  Currer  Bdl,"  though 
"  no  such  gentleman,". Mr.  Bront6  assures 
the  carrier,  "lives  in  the  parish."  The 
first  fruit  of  this  suppressed  agitation  is 
the  advent  from  the  metropolis  of  a  dimi* 
nutive  volume,  "  Poems  by  Correr,  Ellis, 
and  Acton  Bell." 

That  modiest  little  volume  has  an  old 
charm  for  us,  in  its  rude  typography,  plain . 
binding,  peculiar  punctuation,  and   the 
date,  1846,  on  the  title  page — just  the  year 
Sir  Robert  repealed  the  Uom  Laws.    For 
it  was  when  the  country  was  in  the  last 
throes  of  that  great  conflict,  when  Peel 
was  winning  victory  for  the  people  and 
defeat  for  himself  and  the  barbed  shafts 
of  the  Israelite  quivered  every  field-night 
under  the  Minister's  spotless  shirt-front,       -. 
that  the  poems  of  the  three  sisters  were    #* 
given  to  the  world,  and  permitted  to  pass 
unnoticed,  as  was  indeed  to  be  looked  for. 
Yet  the  book  is  one  that  might  haye  ri- 
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veted  attention  even  then,  and  must  not 
now  be  forgotten. 

For  the  poems  are  perfectly  genuine — 
veritable  utterances  of  the  women  who 
wrote  them.  There  is  no  poetic  exagger- 
ation, no  false  sentiment  nor  study  oi  the- 
atrical effect.  They  do  not  wanton  with 
the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  I  do  not  believe 
that  more  than  half  a  dozen  metaphors  oc- 
cur throughout  the  volume.  A  Puritan 
could  not  be  more  conscientious  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  his  crop-eared  brethren, 
than  these  girls  are  in  their  poetic  talk. 
The  imagination  is  taken  to  task.  The 
estimate  of  life  is  strictly  subdued.  They 
have  worked  out  an  experience  for  them- 
selves, and,  with  God's  help,  they  will  stick 
to  it.  Their  gravity  of  thought  and  chaste- 
ness  of  language  contrast  strikingly  with 
the  florid  and  exuberant  ornamentation  of 
our  younger  poets — ^the  poets  of  the  Re- 
naissance, 

And,  because  of  this  entire  genuineness, 
thejr  never  imitate.  There  is  no  foreign 
music  in  their  melody.  One  does  not  de- 
tect the  influence  of  any  other  writer. 
.Young poets  are  habitual  plagiarists:  but 
with  this  volume  neither  Byron,  nor  Scott, 
nor  Tennyson,  nor  Browning,  has  anything 
to  do.  The  writers  speak  out  plainly  and 
calmly  what  they  have  felt  themselves, 
and  their  thoughts  assume,  without  effort, 
the  poetic  form  to  which  they  are  most 
adapted. 

They  speak  calmly,  I  say,  yet  we  feel 
sometimes  that  this  composure  is  enforced. 
There  are  deeps  of  passion  underneath  the 
paasionless  face.^  The  estimate  of  life  is 
studiously  grave  and  somber ;  but  at  times 
an  intoxicating  sense  of  liberty  thrills  their 
blood,  and  the  wild  gladness  of  a  Bacchante 
sparkles  in  their  eyes : 

"  rd  die  when  $11  the  foam  is  up, 
The  bright  wine  sparkling  high, 
Nor  wait  till  in  th'  exhausted  cup  « 

Life's  duU  dregs  only  lie.'' 

There  is  the  martyr's  spirit,  but  there  is 
the  hero's  too.  They  wiU  not  love  nor 
hate  over-much :  but  the  throbbing  of  the 
wounded  heart  can  not  be  always  re- 
strained, and  at  times  they  are  intensely 
bitter : 


11 


They  named  him  mad,  and  laid  his  bones 
Whefe  holier  ashes  lie, 

But  doubt  not  that  his  spirit  groans 
In  hell's  eternity." 


There  are  indications  in  Currer's  contribu- 
tions of  that  amazing  intellectual  force 
which,  a  year  afterward,  was  to  move  pain- 
fully every  English  heart ;  but  as  yet  she 
has  not  learned  her  strength.  Her  steps 
are  restrained  and  embarrassed.  She  does 
not  move  freely.  She  touches  life  with 
the  tips  of  her  fingers,  so  to  speak :  her 
whole  heart  and  soul  have  not  yet  been 
oast  into  her  work. 

Yet  most  of  the  subjects  are  strangely- 
chosen  for  girls,  and  such  as  a  very  ma^ed 
and  decided  idiosyncrasy  alone  would 
have  selected.  In  Acton's,  indeed,  there 
is  more  of  the  ordinary  woman,  nsild,  pa- 
tient, devout,  loving ;  and  her  poetry  has 
little  to  distinguish  it  from  the  poetry  of 
many  women  who  acquire  "  the  laculty  of 
verse."  But  those  of  the  other  two  are 
very  diflerent.  In  them  there  is  none  of 
the  ordinary  romance  of  girlhood.  Their 
heroes  are  not  the  heroes  of  the  ball-room, 
but  of  the  covenant  and  the  stake — ^the 
warrior-priest  who  can  die  for  his  faith ; 
the  patnot  who,  if  it  be  for  his  country's 

fain,  will  stead&stly  allow  his  honor  to 
e  soiled,  and 

"  Wait  secnrelv 
For  the  atoning  hour  to  come ;" 

the  worker  who  in  his  loneliness  achieves 
the  redemption  of  his  people ;  the  martyr 
with  the  thorny  crown  upon  his  brow,  but 
with  the  peace  of  God  and  the  hope  of 
immortality  in  his  heart.  Success,  the 
usual  gauge  applied  by  youth,  is  not  with 
them  the  test  of  worth ; 

"The  long  war  closing  in  defeat, 
Defeat  serenely  bome," 

is  in  their  eves  the  noblest  &te  that  can 
be  reserved  for  any  man.  So  they  do  not 
pray  for  happiness,  but  for  inward  con- 
trol, and  the  patience  which  endures  to 
the  end. 

"  Of  Gk)d  alone,  and  self-relianoe, 
1  ask  for  solace— hope  for  aid." 

Praise,  fame,  friendship,  the  good  word 
of  the  world,  they  do  not  covet ;  they  can 
live  without  them;  nay,  resign  them  cheer- 
fully, if  need  be. 

"  There's  such  a  thing  as  dwelling 

On  the  thought  ourselves  have  nursed, 
jljjd  with  scorn  and  courage  telling 
'  V^fhftiroilA  to  do  its  worst" 
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And  these  are  the  feelings  expressed,  not 
by  strong  men,  but  by  two  delicate  wo- 
men in  their  girlhood  I  The  stem  spirit 
of  their  northern  hills  and  of  the  bleak 
Yorkshire  moorland  haunted  their  birth- 
place, and  must  have  entered  cai'ly  into 
their  souls. 

Yet  the  book  does  not  altogether  lack 
the  gentler  graces  of  poetry.  In  the  con- 
cise realism  of  Currer  there  is  little  indeed 
of  that  abstract  and  ethereal  spirit  men 
call  the  imagination ;  but  it  inspires  the 
wild  and  plaintive  music  of  many  of  Ellis's 
songs.  Some  of  these  are  so  perfect  that 
we  can  not  understand  why  they  are  not 
widely  known ;  certainly  modern  poetry 
has  produced  few  lyrics  more  felicitous 
either  in  sentiment  or  expression  than 
"  Remembrance."  How  quaint  and  com- 
posed, and  yet  how  plaintive,  it  is !  The 
bereaved  speaks  calmly,  but  there  is  a 
passion  of  tears  below : 
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"  Cold  in  tho  earth — and  tho  deep  snow  piled  above 
thee, 
Far,  far  removed,  cold  in  tho  dreary  grave  I 
Have  I  forgot,  my  only  love,  to  love  thee, 
Severed  at  last  by  Time's  all'Severing  wave  ? 

^'  Now,  when  alone,  do  my  thoughts  no  longer  hover 
Over  the  mountams,  on  that  northern  shore. 
Resting  their  wings  where  heath  and  fem-leayes 
cover 
Thy  noble  heart  for  ever,  ever  more  ? 

**  Cold  in  the  earth — ^and  fiileen  wild  Deo^^mbors, 
From  those  brown  hills,  have  melted  into  spring: 
Faithful,  indeed,  is  the  spirit  that  rem-'tabers 
After  such  years  of  change  and  suTicring  I 

"  Sweet  love  of  youth,  forgive,  if  I  forget  thee. 
While  the  world^s  tide  is  bearing  mo  aloug ; 
Otlier  desires  aud  other  hopes  beset  me, 
Hopes  whibh  obscure,  but  can  not  do  thee  wrong  1 

''  No  later  light  has  lighted  up  my  heaven, 
No  second  mom  has  ever  shone  for  me ;    . 
All  my  life's  bliss  fh)m  thy  dear  life  was  given, 
All  my  life's  bliss  is  in  the  grave  with  thee. 

"  But  when  the  days  of  golden  dreams  had  perished, 
And  even  despair  was  powerless  to  destroy, 
Then  did  I  learn  how  existence  could  be  cherished. 
Strengthened  and  fed  without  the  aid  of  joy. 

^  Then  did  I  check  the  tears  of  useless  i>assion — 
Weaned  my  young  soul  from  yearning  after  thine; 
Sternly  denied  its  burning  wish  to  hasten 
Down  to  that  tomb  aht>ady  more  than  mine. 

*  And,  even  yet,  I  dare  not  let  it  languish. 

Dare  not  indulge  in  memory's  rapturous  pain ; 
Once  drinking  deep  of  that  divinost  anguish, 
How  could  I  saedc  the  empty  world  again  f 


The  lyric  entitled  "  A  Death-Scene,"  in 
which  a  girl  passionately  beseeches  her 
dying  lover  not  to  quit  her,  has  a  beauty 
of  a  peculiar  kind: 

"  0  Day  I  he  can  not  die 

When  thou  so  &ir  art  shining 
0  Sun  in  such  a  glorious  sky, 
So  tranquilly  declining ; 

'*  He  can  not  leave  thee  now 

While  fresh  west-winds  are  blowing, 
And  all  around  his  youthful  brow 
Thy  cheerful  light  is  glowing! 

"  Beside  thee,  on  my  knee, 
My  dearest  friend  I  I  pray 
That  thou  to  cross  tho  eternal  sea 
Wouldst  yet  one  hour  delay. 

^*I  hear  its  billows  roar 

1  see  thorn  foaming  high; 
But  no  glhnpso  of  a  further  shore 
Has  blest  my  straining  eye. 

*'  Believe  not  what  they  urge 
Of  Eden  isles  bcryond ; 
Turn  back  from  that  tempestuous  surge 
To  thy  ovra  native  land. 

"It  is  not  death,  but  pain, 

That  struggles  in  thy  breast- 
Nay,  rally,  Edward,  rouse  again ; 
I  can  not  let  thee  rest ! " 

"  One  long  look  that  sore  reproved  me 
For  the  woe  I  could  not  bear — 
One  mute  look  of  sufifering  moved  mo 
To  repent  my  useless  prayer. 

*'  Paled,  at  length,  the  sweet  sun  setting, 
Sunk  to  peace  the  twilight  breease: 
Summer  dews  fell  softly,  wetting 
Glen,  and  glade,  and  silent 
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"  Then  his  eyes  began  to  weaiy, 
Weighed  beneath  a  mortal  sleep ; 
And  their  orbs  grew  strangely  dreary, 
Clouded,  even  as  they  would  weepu 

"But  they  wept  not,  but  they  changed  not, 
Never  moved  and  never  closed ; 
Troubled  still,  and  still  they  ransed  not, 
Wandered  cot,  not  yet  leposed. 

*'  So  I  knew  that  he  was  dying — 

Stooped  and  raised  his  langnid  liead ; 
Felt  no  breath,  and  Ifoard  no  si^bungi 
So  I  knew  that  he  was  dead/* 


Ilero  is  a  song  which  reminds  us  of  one 
sung  in  the  Princess  ;  but  thiB  was  wiil- 
t en  before  her  time: 


If 
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"  There  should  be  no  despair  (br  tos 
While  nightly  stars  sre  taonuos  • 
While  evening  poors  its  sOenl  dew* 
And  sunshine  gilds  the 
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"0  Qod,  tviilAa  my  breast, 
Almighty,  cfret^present  Deity  I 

Li£— -that  in  me  has  rest 
As  I — undying  Life— have  power  in  thee  I 

'*  Vain  are  the  thousand  creeds 
That  move  men's  hearts ;  unutterably  vain  ; 

Worthless  as  withered  weeds, 
Or  idlest  froth  amid  the  boundless  main, 

"  To  waken  doubt  in  one 
Holding  so  fast  by  thine  j^ifinity'; 

So  surely  anchored  on 
The  stead&st  rock  of  immortality. 

"  With  all-embracing  love 
Thy  spirit  animates  eternal  years, } 

Pervades  and  broods  above ; 
Changes,  sustains,  dissolves,  creates,  and  rears. 

"  Though  earth  and  man  were  gone, 
And  suns  and  universes  ceased  to  be, 

And  Thou  were  left  alone, 
Every  existence  would  exist  in  Thee. 

"  There  is  not  room  for  Death, 
Nor  atom  that  his  might  could  render  void ; 

Thou — ^Thou  art  Being  and  Breath. 
And  what  Thou  art  may  never  be  destroyed." 


While  "  Wuthering  Heights"  was  being 
slowly  printed,  Charlotte,  after  many  di&- 
appointments,  had  at  length  found  a  pub- 
lisher for  "  Jane  Eyre,"  and  the  former 
was  still  in  the  press  when  the  latter  ap- 
peared. The  book  spread  like  wildfire. 
The  amazing  power  it  evinced,  and  the 
sustained  and  intense  interest,  from  the 
dreary  and  bitter  childhood— one  of  the 
most  miserable  pictures  in  fiction — ^to  the 
close,  were  at  once  recognized.  The 
curiosity  of  the  public,  moreover,  was 
piqued  as  to  who  the  unknown  author 
might  be,  and  many  famous  names  were 
^^g^sted.  For  no  one  dreamt  that  this 
strong  Pythoness,  or  prophetess,  with  her 
sharp,  ringing,  oracular  warnings — "  con- 
ventionally is  not  morality ;  self-righteous- 
ness is  not  religion ;  to  pluck  the  mask 
from  the  fiice  of  the  Pharisee  is  not  to  lift 
an  impious  hand  to  the  Crown  of  Thorns" 
— could  be  the  homely  child  of  a  rustic 
parsonage,  the  unpretending  little  girl 
called  Charlotte  Bronte  by  her  friends. 

Emily  and  Anne  Bronte  died  soon  after 
the  publication  of"  Jane  Eyre ;"  but  they 
lived  long  enough  to  know  that  their 
sister  had  become  famous.  To  that  sister, 
however,  fame  was  but  a  sorry  exchange 
for  affection ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
her  aged  &ther,  Charlotte  was  now  left 
utterly  alone.  When  I  read  the  letters 
she  wrote  at  that  time,  I  wonder  how  she 
contrived  to  live  through  these  dreary 
winters: 


"  Sometimes  when  I  wake  in  the  moming/*  she 
writes,  *^and  know  that  Solitude,  Remembranee, 
and  Longing  are  to  be  almost  my  sole  compan- 
ions all  <&y  through,  that  at  night  I  shall  go  to 
bed  with  them,  that  the^  will  lone^  keep  me 
sleepless,  that  next  morning  I  shafi  wake  to 
them  again  sometimes — ^Ndl,  I  have  a  heavy 
heart  of  it.  I  miss  fiuniliar  voices  commenting 
mirthfully  and  pleasantly ;  the  room  seems 
very  still,  very  empty.  Happiness  quite  un- 
shored  can  sciurcely  be  called  happiness ;  it  has 
no  taste." 

Mrs.  Gaskell  has  chosen  a  few  lines 
from  "  Aurora  Leigh "  for  the  motto  to 
her  book : 

"0  my  God, 

Thou  hast  knowledge,  only  Thou, 

How  dreary  'tis  for  women  to  sit  still 

On  winter  nights,  by  solitary  fires, 

And  hear  the  nations  praising  them  far  oflfl" 

So  Charlotte  Bronte  felt  at  that  deso- 
late hearthstone  among  the  hills. 

But  her  father  still  lives,  and  she  lives 
for  him,/  It  is  long  before  the  old  gentle- 
man can  realize  that  this  woman,  of  whom 
all  England  is  talking,  is  his  daughter 
Charlotte ;  but  when  at  length  convinced, 
and  when  Yorkshire  people  begin  to  hon- 
or, in  their  rough  way,  the  little  woman 
who  had  drawn  their  hard  features  so 
faithfully,  and  to  make  pilgrimages  to  the 
rude  parsonage  as  to  a  shnne,  he  becomes 
ffladly  and  proudly  interested  in  his  child's 
mme.  And  Charlotte  is  the  most  faithful 
and  docile  of  children ;  is  bound  up  in  the 
old  man's  happiness,  obeys  his  slightest 
wish — nay,  will  not  allow  "  Paul  Enmian- 
uel"  to  die,  because  her  father  asks  her 
to  spare  him ;  and  so— though  with  her 
mind's  eye  she  has  seen  her  hero  perish 
in  that  wild  storm  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
knotoa  that  he  is  dead — ^leaves  his  &te 
unexplained  and  enigmatical.  As  the 
years  went  by,  life  brightened  upon  her. 
She  paid  an  occasional  visit  to  the  metro- 
polis, where  she  beheld  the  great  soldier 
of  her  childish  romance;  and  Thackeray, 
who,  of  all  men,  after  "the  Duke,"  she 
honored  most ;  and  Rachel,  whose  perform- 
ances inspired  her  with  the  critical  ad- 
miration and  womanly  antipathy  she  has 
described  in  one  of  her  novels.  "  Shirley  " 
and  "  VDlette  "  followed  each  other  rapid- 
ly ;  they  were  received  with  acclamation ; 
"Currer  Bell"  became  a  fixed  star  in 
contemporary  literature.  One  vivid  streak 
of  sunhght  broke  across  her  life  at  its 
close ;  but  the  frail  fi^me  was  unused  to 
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on  the  confines  between  oar  love  and  our 
hate. 

Their  caprice,  their  snllenness,  their 
mercilessness,  hurt  and  revolt  us ;  but  we 
can  not  abandon  them  to  perdition  with- 
out a  prayer  that  they  may  be  saved. 
HeathchfT,  the  boy,  is  ferocious,  vindictive, 
wolfish ;  but  we  understand  the  chsdn  of 
tire  that  binds  Cathy  to  him.  There  stands 
the  brawny  young  Titan,  with  his  black- 
ened visage,  and  unwashed  hands,  and  un- 
kempt hair,  as  though  he  had  come  in  hot 
haste  from  the  inil^mal  forge,  sullen,  re- 
sentful, no  Christian  virtue  implanted  in 
his  heathenish  soul,  no  English  grace  soft- 
ening his  obdurate  visage  ;  and  yet,  as  he 
stands  moodily  in  the  presence  of  his  fas- 
tidious, courtly,  and  well-bred  rival,  we 
feel  that  though  his  soul  is  the  fouler,  he 
is  the  greater,  the  more  lovable  of  the 
two.  He  may  be  an  imp  of  darkness  at 
bottom — as  is  indeed  most  probable,  con- 
sidering his  parentage — ^but  ho  has  come 
direct  from  the  afiluent  heart  of  nature, 
and  the  hardy  charm  of  her  bleak  hill-sides 
and  savage  moorlands  rests  upon  the  boy. 
On  the  boy  only,  however ;  for  the  man 
develops  and  degenerates ;  it  is  then  a 
tiger-cat's  passion,  a  ghoul's  vindictive- 
ness,  a  devil's  remorse. 

The  elder  Cathy,  too,  is  very  subtlely 
conceived  in  her  fire,  and  tenderness,  and 
vanity,  and  perversity,  and  the  untutored 
grace  of  her  free  moorland  nature.  The 
hardy,  half-savage  child,  with  her  mock- 
ing spirit,  and  bleeding  feet,  and  swart 
companion-imp,  '^as  dark  almost  as  if  it 
came  from  the  devil,"  scampering  across 
the  hills  iit  gipsy-fashion,  and  scaring  the 
meek  maidens  of  the  village  with  her 
elfish  laughter  ;  the  willful  little  vagrant 
who,  in  her  dreams  of  Heaven,  breaks  her 
heart  with  weeping  to  come  back  to  earth, 
and  wakens  sobbing  for  joy  because  "  the 
angry  angels  have  cast  her  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  heath  on  the  top  of  Wuth- 
ering  Heights;"  the  perverse,  fervent, 
untamed  coquette,  alternating  between 
love  and  pride,  hell  and  heaven,  our  ad- 
miration and  our  dread  —  unplummed 
depths  of  passion  convulsing  her  soul,  but 
with  nothing  mean  or  meager  in  the 
whole  of  her  burning  heart— excites  a 
wonderful  interest,  retains  it  to  the  last, 
and  gives  to  the  Catherine  Z,inton  scrawl- 
ed upon  the  nursery  panel  an  eerie  and 
fitful  pathos.  Her  childish  delight  in  ar- 
ranging on  her  death-bed  the  lapwing, 
the  malliurd,  and  the  moor-fowl's  feathers 


— the  wild  birds  she  had  ftHowed  with 
Heathcliff  in  their  childish  ramUes  across 
the  moorland — ^is  sad  and  true  m  the 
"coronet  flowers"  of  Ophelia.  In  that 
idle  forgetfulness  and  tender  confusion, 
there  is  a  genuine  reminiscence  of  the 
Shaksperian  madness.  This  richness  and 
affluence  of  poetic  life  in  which  Bmilv  in- 
vests the  creations  of  her  brain,  these 
delicacies  and  subtleties  of  insight,  are  all 
the  more  striking,  from  the  grave,  somber, 
and  resolutely  homely  form  in  which  her 
tale  is  narrated.  She  may  describe  abnor- 
mal characters ;  but,  whatever  they  are, 
she  describes  them  with  startling  genuine- 
ness.* 

This  was  the  only  romance  Emily  ever 
wrote;  a  year  after  its  publication  she 
died.  These  very  grand  and  unpressive 
lines  were  her  last : 


"  No  coward  soul  is  mine, 
No  trembler  in  the  world's  Btorm-litmbledaph* 

I  see  Heaven's  glorious  shrinei 
And  faith  shines  equal,  arming  me  ftom  fear. 


*  Joseph,  the  old  retainer,  with  his  Yorkshiro 
brogue  and  inclement  Calvinism,  most  at  least  have 
been  drawn  lh)m  the  life.  The  character  is  capital- 
ly sustained  throughout^  fh)m  our  flrrt  introdoctioii 
to  him: 

"  Joseph  was  an  elderly,  nay,  an  old  man ;  very 
old,  perhaps,  though  hale  and  sinewy.  'The  Lord 
help  us  1'  ho  soliloquized,  in  an  undertone  of  peeviah 
displeasure,  while  relieving  me  of  my  hone :  looking 
meantime  in  my  &ce  so  sourly,  that  I  charitab^ 
coujecturod  he  must  have  need  of  divine  aid  to  A 
gcst  his  dinner,  and  his  pious  ejaculation  had  no  re- 
ibronce  to  my  unexpected  advent" 

Uis  grim  and  revengtUl  application  of  his  dmoUiud 
system  is  always  very  characteriatic: 

" '  Nay,  nay,  he's  noan  at  Gimmertoo,'  niA  7o- 
seph.  Ts  niver  wonder  but  he*8  at  t'  bottom  of  a 
bog-hole.  This  visitation  wom't  (br  nowt,  and  I 
wod  hev  ye  to  look  out,  Miss — ^yah  muh  be  t'  nexL 
Tliank  Hlvin  for  alll  All  warka  togother  fcr  gooid 
to  them  as  is  chozzen,  and  piked  out  fto*  the  mlh 
bidge  I    Yah  knaw  whet  t'  Scripture  mil*  " 

Or  again: 

"He  laid  the  whole  burden  of  Haretonli  flhnUiOB 
the  shoulders  of  the  usurper  of  his  proper^.  If  ths 
lad  swore,  he  wouldn't  correct  buoB,  nor  howtnm 
culpably  ho  behaved.  It  gave  Joseph  wtitfhrrtrw^ 
apparently,  to  watch  him  go  the  wont  lengths;  ho 
allowed  that  the  lad  waa  mined:  that  bSa  aoal  WM 
abandoned  to  perdition:  bat  then  he  wfloctod  ttat 
Heathcliff  must  answer  ibr  it  BJaietom^  Uood 
would  be  required  at  his  hands ;  and  tlwra  lay  in 
immense  consolation  in  that  thought  Joseph  had 
instilled  into  him  a  pride  of  hia  name  and  of  Us  Ifai^ 
age ;  he  would,  had  he  dared,  have  footewd  hats  b^ 
twccn  him  and  tlie  present  owner  of  the  Hoig^: 
but  his  dread  of  that  owner  amounted  to  saponll- 
tion ;  and  he  conflned  his  feelings  regarding  hfaa  Id 
muttered  iuuendoes  and  private  inmninsttnni  * — 
Wuthering  Heights,  p.  11% 
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"0  Qod,  widdn  my  breast, 
Almifl^itgr,  ever-present  Deity  I 

Li£— -that  in  me  has  rest 
As  I — undying  Life — ^have  power  in  thee ! 

''  Yain  are  the  thousand  creeds 
That  move  men's  hearts ;  unutterably  vain ; 

Worthless  as  withered  weeds, 
Or  idlest  froth  amid  the  boundless  main^ 

^'  To  waken  doubt  in  one 
Holding  so  fast  by  thine  yifinity'; 

So  surely  anchored  on 
The  stead&st  rock  of  immortality. 

"  With  all-embracing  love 
Tliy  spirit  animates  eternal  yeans,  ] 

Pervades  and  broods  above ; 
Changes,  sustains,  dissolves,  creates,  and  rears. 

"  Though  earth  and  man  were  gone, 
And  suns  and  universes  ceased  to  be. 

And  Thou  were  left  alone, 
Every  existence  would  exist  in  Thee. 

"  There  is  not  room  for  Death, 
Nor  atom  that  his  might  could  render  void ; 

Thou — ^Thou  art  Being  and  Breath. 
And  what  Thou  art  may  never  be  destroyed." 


While  "  Wuthering  Heights"  was  being 
slowly  printed,  Charlotte,  after  many  dis- 
appointments, had  at  length  found  a  pub- 
lisher for  "  Jane  Eyre,"  and  the  former 
was  still  in  the  press  when  the  latter  ap- 
peared. The  book  spread  like  wildfire. 
The  amazing  power  it  evinced,  and  the 
sustained  and  intense  interest,  from  the 
dreaiy  and  bitter  childhood — one  of  the 
most  miserable  pictures  in  fiction — ^to  the 
close,  were  at  once  recognized.  The 
curiosity  of  the  public,  moreover,  was 
piqued  as  to  who  the  unknown  author 
might  be,  and  many  famous  names  were 
suggested.  For  no  one  dreamt  that  this 
strong  Pythoness,  or  prophetess,  with  her 
sharp,  ringing,  oracular  warnings — "con- 
ventionally is  not  morality ;  self-righteous- 
ness is  not  religion ;  to  pluck  the  mask 
from  the  fiice  of  the  Pharisee  is  not  to  lift 
an  impious  hand  to  the  Crown  of  Thorns" 
— could  be  the  homely  child  of  a  rustic 
parsonage,  the  unpretending  little  girl 
called  Charlotte  Bronte  by  her  friends. 

Emily  and  Anne  Bronte  died  soon  after 
the  publication  of  "  Jane  Eyre ;"  but  they 
lived  long  enough  to  know  that  their 
Hister  had  become  famous.  To  that  sister, 
however,  feme  was  but  a  sorry  exchange 
for  affection ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
her  aged  fether,  Charlotte  was  now  left 
utterly  alone.  When  I  read  the  letters 
she  wrote  at  that  time,  I  wonder  how  she 
contrived  to  live  through  these  dreary 
winters : 


"  Sometimes  when  I  wake  in  the  momiDg;"  she 
writes,  **and  know  that  Solitude,  Remembrance, 
and  Longing  are  to  be  almost  my  sole  compan- 
ions all  &y  through,  that  at  night  I  shall  go  to 
bed  with  them,  that  the^  will  lone^  keep  me 
sleepless,  that  next  momine  I  shaH  wake  to 
them  again  sometimes — ^Nell,  I  have  a  heavy 
heart  of  it  I  miss  fiuniliar  voices  commenting 
mirthfully  and  pleasantly ;  the  room  seems 
very  still,  very  empty.  Happiness  quite  nn- 
shored  can  sciurcely  be  called  happiness ;  it  has 
no  taste." 

Mrs.  Gaskell  has  chosen  a  few  lines 
from  "  Aurora  Leigh  "  for  the  motto  to 
her  book : 

"0  my  God, 

Thou  hast  knowledge,  only  Thou, 

How  dreary  *tia  for  women  to  sit  still 

On  winter  nights,  by  solitary  fires, 

And  hear  the  nations  praising  them  far  oflfl" 

So  Charlotte  Bronte  felt  at  that  deso- 
late hearthstone  among  the  hills. 

But  her  fether  still  lives,  and  she  lives 
for  him./  It  is  long  before  the  old  gentle- 
man can  realize  that  this  woman,  of  whom 
all  England  is  talking,  is  his  daughter 
Charlotte ;  but  when  at  length  convinced, 
and  when  Yorkshire  people  begin  to  hon- 
or, in  their  rough  way,  the  little  woman 
who  had  drawn  their  hard  features  so 
faithftiUy,  and  to  make  pilm-images  to  the 
rude  parsonage  as  to  a  shnne,  he  becomes 
gladly  and  proudly  interested  in  his  child's 
feme.  And  Charlotte  is  the  most  faithful 
and  docile  of  children ;  is  bound  up  in  the 
old  man's  happiness,  obeys  his  slightest 
wish — nay,  will  not  allow  "  Paul  Emman- 
uel" to  die,  because  her  father  asks  her 
to  spare  him ;  and  so— though  with  her 
mind's  eye  she  has  seen  her  hero  perish 
in  that  wild  storm  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
knows  that  he  is  dead — ^leaves  his  fete 
unexplained  and  enigmatical.  As  the 
years  went  by,  life  brightened  upon  her. 
She  paid  an  occasional  visit  to  the  metro- 
polis, where  she  beheld  the  great  soldier 
of  her  childish  romance;  and  Thackeray, 
who,  of  all  men,  aft;er  "the  Duke,"  she 
honored  most;  and  Rachel,  whose  perform- 
ances inspired  her  with  the  critical  ad- 
miration and  womanly  antipathy  she  has 
described  in  one  of  her  novels.  "  Shirley  " 
and  "  Villette  "  followed  each  other  rapid- 
ly ;  they  were  received  with  acclamation ; 
"Currer  Bell"  became  a  fixed  star  in 
contemporary  literatore.  One  vivid  streak 
of  sunlight  broke  across  her  life  at  its 
close ;  but  the  frail  fi^me  was  nnosed  to 
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happiness ;  it  wore  grief  better ;  and  the 
joy  of  a  new  life  killed  her.  She  died  on 
Easter  Eve,  1855. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  has  done  her  work  well. 
Her  narrative  is  simple,  direct,  intelligi- 
ble, unaffected.    Her  descriptions  of  the 
Yorkshire  uplands,  and  of  the  people  who 
live  there,  are  vivid  and  picturesque.     She 
dwells  on  her  friend's  character  with  wo- 
manly tact,  thorough  understanding,  and 
delicate    sisterly    tenderness.      Once    or 
twice  there  is  a  burst  of  uncontrollable 
indignation  against  those  who  blunderly 
misunderstood  or  willfully  maligned.   The 
extracts  from  the  lettera  are  excellently 
selected.     And  they  are  remarkable  let- 
ters— as  the  letters  of  the  most  remark- 
able woman  of  her  age  could  not  fail  to  be ; 
but  we  own  that  we  were  not  prepared 
for  the  fine  sense  and  temperate  strength 
they  disclose.     Many  parts  of  the  book 
can  not  be  read  without  deep,  even  pain- 
ful,   emotion.      That    life-long    sickness, 
borne  meekly,  uncomplainingly,  with  quiet 
courage,  and  which  yet  at  times  pressed 
tears,  as  though  they  were  drops  of  blood, 
out  of  the  heart,  is  sadder  than  any  story. 
Still,  we  feel  as  we  read,  that  though  try- 
ing and  distressing  in  many  ways,  it  is  a 
life  always  womanly.    And  we  are  thank- 
ful that  such  a  life — ^the  life  of  the  au- 
thoress of  "Villette" — ^should  have  been 
written  by  the  writer  of  "  Ruth."     No  one 
else  could  have  paid  so  tender  and  dis- 
cerning a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte. 

Such  was  the  life  and  the  character — 
we  have  a  few  "last  words"  on  the  works 
and  the  genius. 

"  Jane  Eyre"  has  been  austerely  con- 
demned by  austere  critics.  It  is  said  that 
in  it  the  interest  depends  on  the  terrible 
and  the  immoral — ^two  elements  of  inter- 
est which  can  not  be  rightly  appropriated 
by  fiction.  Admitting  that  the  charge  is 
true,  we  inquire — why  not? 

The  old  dramatists,  at  least,  did  not 
judffe  so ;  and  the  result  was,  that  they 
evoked  "  high  passions  and  high  actions" 
which  stir  our  hearts  to  the  core.  Where, 
in  modem  tragedy,  with  its  guarded 
touch  and  surface  propriety,  shall  we  find 
such  an  appeal  to  our  deepest  feelings,  as 
— ^leaving  Shakspeare  altogether  out  of 
question — in  Hieronimo's  madness  ? 

"  In  truth  it  is  a  thing  of  nothing, 
The  murder  of  a  son  or  so ; 
A  thing  of  nothing,  my  lord  j" 


in  Annabella's : 

"  Forgive  him,  Heaven,  and  me,  my  sins. 
Farewell, 
Brother  unkind,  unkind ;" 

in  Calantha's : 

"  0  my  lords ! 
I  but  deceived  your  eyes  with  antic  gesture. 
When  one  news  straight  came  huddling  on  another — 
Of  death,  and  death,  ancT  death ;  still  I  danced  fi>r- 

ward. 
But  it  struck  home,  and  here,  and  in  an  instant. 
They  are  the  silent  griefs  which  cut  the  heartstrings. 
Let  me  die  smiling. 

One  kiss  on  these  cold  lips — my  last ;  crack,  crack, 
Argos  now 's  Sparta's  kmg." 

They  look  terror  and  death,  the  moment- 
ous issues  of  life,  fearlessly  in  the  &ce  ; 
wherever  the  true  tragic  came  out,  there 
we  find  them.  And  they  succeeded  in 
impressing  on  uis  a  sense  of  its  greatness, 
its  reality,  its  infinite  capacities  for  grief 
or  gladness,  such  as  we  now  seldom  ob- 
tain. Seldom,  because  we  have  become ' 
s^aid  of  its  sternness,  and  gloss  it  over ; 
because  very  few  of  our  poets  dare  to 
gauge  boldly  the  perilous  pains  of  the 
spirit,  the  great  majority  contenting 
themselves  with  saying  pretty  things  at 
their  fastidious  leisure  about  sorrows 
which  are  as  genuine  as  a  pasteboard 
doll's ;  because,  when  a  woman  like  Char- 
lotte Bront6  does  try  to  evoke  that  mighty 
spirit  of  tragedy  which  lurks  in  the  heart 
of  every  man,  she  is  told  that  she  is  creat- 
ing the  horrible,  and  breaking  artistic 
statutes  more  immutable  than  those  of  tho 
Medes  and  Persians. 

The  charge  of  immorality  is  one  easily 
made — still  more  easily  repeated.  Ac- 
cording to  certain  scrupulous  zealots,  every 
thing  i6  immoral  in  our  present  art — from 
"  Marie"  and  "  La  Traviata,"  to  *»RutV 
"Jane  Eyre,"  and  "Aurora  L^^** 
— which  presumes  to  assert  that  aooiety 
is  not  a  mass  of  respectabilities,  and 
that  there  are  certain  waifi  and  strays  scat- 
tered about,  who,  as  they  have  contrived 
to  get  into  the  world,  require  at  least  to 
be  looked  after  till  they  leave  it.  TVlth 
such  men  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  argue. 
They  can  not  know  how  the  fire  of  Al- 
mighty God  shrivels  up  as  a  scroll  that 
skin-deep  sensitiveness  which  calls  itself 
modesty,  but  which  we  call  selfishness, 
intense  and  unmiti^ted ;  how  purity  and 
courage  go  hand  m  hand ;  how  it  is  the 
most  stainless  conscience  which  is  least 
afraid  of  impurity,  as  it  is  the  least  easily 
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anllicd  b;^  contact  with  the  impure.  It 
reailf  passes  one's  patience  to  be  told 
that  a  story  like  "Marian  Erie's" — a  story 
which  shows  us  how  manifold  complex 
temptations,  poverty,  hardship,  starvation, 
violence,  beyond  and  apart  from  vicious 
inclination,  beset  the  virtue  of  our  women, 
and  recruit  the  ranks  of  an  unhappy  and 
degraded  class — how  a  lenient  construc- 
tion of  these  circumstances  should  miti- 
gate our  censure  and  secure  our  pity  for 
those  who  are  still,  even  at  the  worst, 
women,  with  souls  to  be  saved,  and  not 
wild  beasts  to  be  hunted,  and  trampled 
upon,  and  goaded  to  death  —  how  the 
child  of  shame  has  a  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  and,  as  His  child,  bears  no  brand 
upon  its  brow — how  the  holy  instinct  of 
motherhood  is  in  all  cases  an  instinct 
divinely  implanted,  and  therefore  not  in 
any  to  be  scorned  and  scoffed  at  by  ns, 
but  to  be  reverenced  for  ever  as  a  wise 
and  pitiiiil  ordinance  of  God — it  passes 
one's  patience  to  be  told  that  a  story  say. 
ing  so  many  thines  which  it  was  right 
and  needful  should  be  said,  ere  practical 
reformers  could  hope  to  enlist  any  wide 
or  active  sympathy  in  their  efforts  at  re- 
storation, is  a  story  of  "an  immoral  ten- 
dency." But  if  "Aurora  Leigh"  is  such 
a  book,  then  "Jane  Eyre"  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  class.  For  it  speaks  freely 
of  many  qnestlonable  matters,  on  which 
our  sanctimonious  society  closes  its  eyes, 
or  passes  by  on  the  other  side ;  and  it  ex- 
hibits airecdom  and  latitude  in  discussing 
difficult  questions  which  have  struck  many 
pious  souls  with  consternation.  Wiser 
critics  there  are,  however,  who  may  judge 
more  leniently.  They  may  hold  that  rude- 
ness, indehcacy,  masculine  directness,  are 
words  that  have  been  somewhat  loosely 
applied  to  describe  a  fine  and  peculiar  in- 
signt  into  the  heart  of  man.  They  may 
even  go  to  the  length  of  inquiring,  as  we 
<lo :  Why  should  not  holy  hypocrisy  be 
unmasked  and  sacrificed  ?  Why  should 
not  the  struggle  between  virtue  and  vice 
be  chronicled  ?  Wby  should  it  not  be 
said ;  She  was  tempted,  and  she  over- 
came? nay,  even :  She  was  tempted,  and 
she  fell? 

Hear,  at  least,  Mrs.  Gaakell's  indignant 
protest,  and  then  condenm  if  you  dare: 

"  Who  is  be  that  should  say  of  an  unknown 
woman :  '  She  must  be  one  who,  for  some  sufil- 
ctent  reason,  has  long  forfeited  the  society  of  her 
sex  V    Is  he  one  who  has  led  a  wM  and  stmg- 
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gling  and  isolated— awing  few,  but  phun  and 
out-spoken  Northerns,  unskilled  in  the  euphu- 
isms which  assist  the  polite  world  to  skim  over 
the  mention  of  vice  T  Has  he  striven  through 
long  wcepi  UK  years  t«  find  excuses  for  the  lapse 
of  an  odV  brother,  and  through  daily  contact 
withapoor  lost  pro9i^te,  been  compeUed  into  a 
certain  familiarity  with  tho  vices  that  his  soul 
abhors?  Has  he,  through  trials  close  following 
in  dread  march  through  his  household,  sweep- 
ing the  bearthatone  bare  of  life  and  lose,  still 
striveD  hard  for  strength  to  say,  'Itis  tbeLord! 
lot  Him  do  what  secmeth  to  Ilim  good' — and 
Hometimes  striven  in  vain  until  the  kindly  light 
returned  ?  If  throuKh  all  these  dark  waters 
tho  scornful  revicwerhave  passed  clear, refined, 
free  from  stain,  with  &  soul  that  has  never  in  all 
its,  agonies  cried  'Lama  tabaekthani/' — still, 
even  then,  let  him  pray  with  the  Publican 
rather  than  judge  with  the  Pharisee." 

But  while  we  aver,  without  hesitation, 
that  "Jane  Eyre"  is  not  an  immoral  book, 
wo  are  ready  to  admit  that  those  parts 
which  have  been  censured  are  by  no 
means  blameless,  when  considered  artistic- 
ally. The  confidence  between  Jane 
Eyre  and  Rochester  is  much  too  sudden'  . 
and  excessive.  There  is  too  little  attract-'*  - 
iveness  in  the  heroine  to  aocoont  for  a 
violent  })assion  in  such  a  man.  The  ex- 
planation is  inadequate.  Why  should  bo 
much  fondness  be  lavished  upon  this  de- 
mure, keen-eyed  little  woman?  Why 
should  it  be  ?  we  ask ;  and  the  reply  is : 
It  would  not  be  so  with  us  ;  and  a  leeling 
of  contempt  for  the  infatuation  of  this 
otherwise  astute  and  daring  man  of  the 
world  is  the  result. 

The  characters,  also,  though  drawn  with 
mastery,  are  too  strongly  marked.  Ro- 
chester is  tho  type  of  one  order  of  mind  ; 
St.  John  Rivers  of  another  ;  and  the  fea- 
tures in  each  case  are  exaggerated  to  pro- 
duce on  effective  contrast.  Still,  both  are 
of  the  grand  order  of  men.  The  broad- 
I  chested,  grim-mouthed  Rochester,  sweep- 
ing past  us  on  his  black  horse  Mesronr, 
'  and  followed  by  his  Gytrash-like  sleuth- 
hound,  is  a  modem  apparition  of  Black 
Bothwell,  somewhat  more  vivid  and  life- 
like than  Mr.  Aytoun  has  succeeded  in 
raising.  It  is  like  passing  from  the  intoxi- 
I  eating  fumes  of  a  witch's  cave  into  the  still 
severity  of  an  Attic  porch,  when  we  qnit 
;  this  burly  northern  Viking  and  make  St. 
I  John's  acquaintance.  St.  John  is  the  war- 
'  rior-priest,coolandinflexibleasdeath.  His 
!  integrity  is  austere,  his  conscientiousness 
I  implacable.  It  is  impossible  to  love  him  ; 
;  nay,  even  Rochester,  in  his  devilish  mad- 
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ncss,  is  preferable  to  this  inexoi-able  priest. 
Yet  the  man  is  not  tranquil ;  there  is  a 
passionate  unrest  at  the  bottom  of  his 
neart.  A  statue  of  snow,  and  fire  burns 
underneath !  But  the  fire  will  not  thaw 
the  ice.  He  will  die  ere  the  passion  van- 
quish him — ere  he  abandon  the  mission  on. 
which  the  Great  Captain  has  sent  him — 
ere  he  fiee  from  the  fiends  he  has  been 
called  to  conquer.  There  is  no  impulse 
of  tenderness  ;  he  never  relents  ;  one  last 
touch  of  human  sorrow  for  his  moorland 
birthplace,  strangely  affecting  in  such  a 
man,  and  then  the  sacrifice  is  completed. 

"  *Let  us  rest  here!'  said  St  John,  as  we 
reached  the  first  stragglers  of  a  battalion  of 
rocks  guarding  a  sort  of  pass,  beyond  which 
the  beck  rushed  do^vn  a  waterfall ;  and  where, 
still  a  little  further,  the  mountain  shook  off*  turf 
and  flower,  had  only  heath  for  raiment,  and  crag 
for  gem ;  where  it  exaggerated  the  wild  to  the 
savage,  and  exchanged  the  fresh  for  the  frown- 
ing, where  it  guarded  the  forlorn  hope  of  soli- 
tude, and  a  last  refuge  for  silence. 

*'  I  took  a  seat ;  St.  John  stood  near  mc.  He 
looked  up  the  pass  and  down  the  hollow ;  liis 
glance  wandered  away  with  the  stream,  and 
returned  to  traverse  the  unclouded  lieavcn 
which  colored  it ;  he  removed  his  hat,  let  the 
breeze  stir  his  hair  and  kiss  his  brow,  lie 
seemed  in  communion  with  the  genius  of  the 
haunt ;  with  his  eye  he  bade  farewell  to  some- 
thing. 

*'  ^  And  I  shall  sec  it  again,*  he  said  aloud,  *  in 
dreams,  when  I  sleep  by  the  Ganges,  and  again 
in  a  more  remote  hour — when  another  slumber 
overcomes  me — on  the  shore  of  a  darker  stream.' 

"  Strange  words  of  a  strange  love !  An  austere 
patriot's  passion  for  his  father-land!  He  sat 
down ;  for  half  an  hour  wc  never  spoke — neither 
he  to  me,  nor  I  to  him." 

"Shirley"  presents  a  notable  contrast 
to  Miss  Bront6'8  other  novels.  In  them 
there  is  a  profound  and  frequently  over- 
mastering sense  of  the  intense  dreariness 
of  existence  to  certain  classes.  The  crea- 
tive spirit  of  poetry  and  romance  breaks 
at  times  through  the  dull  and  stagnant 
life;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  different;  and 
"  Villette,"  especially,  becomes  montonous 
from  the  curb  maintained  upon  the  im.a- 
gination.  But  "  Shirley"  is  a  holiday  of 
the  heart.  It  is  glad,  buoyant,  sunshiny. 
The  imagination  is  liberated,  and  revels 
in  its  liberty.  It  is  the  pleasant  summer- 
time, and  the  worker  is  idling  among  the 
hills.  The  world  of  toil  and  suffering  lies 
behind,  but  ever  so  far  away.  True,  it 
must  be  again  encountered,  its  problems 
resolved,  its  sores  probed;  the  nard  and  i 


obstinate  war  a^ain  waged  manfollj ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  bum  foams  and 
sparkles  through  the  glen ;  there  is  sun- 
shine among  the  purple  harebells;  and 
the  leaves  in  the  birken  glade  dance  mer- 
rily in  the  summer  wind. 

''  Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  awcot  than  toil,  the 

shore 
Than  labor  ip  tlie  deep  mid  oceaxi,  wind,  and  ware, 

and  oar; 
Oht  rest  ye,  brother  marinorB,  we  will  not  wander 


more. 


In  "  Villette,"  Miss  Bronte  returns  to  the 
realities  of  life  ;  but  with  power  more 
conscious  and  sustained.  She  is  less  ab- 
sorbed, and  more  comprehensive.  There 
is  the  same  passionate  force ;  but  the  ho- 
rizon is  wider. 

^^  Villette"  is  by  no  means  a  cheerful 
book ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  often  very  pain- 
ful, especially  where  the  central  figure — ^tbe 
heroine  —  is  involved.  J5&r  pain — her 
tearless  pain — ^is  intense  and  protracted. 
And  in  this  connection  "  Villettte**  may  be 
regarded  as  an  elaborate  psychological 
examination — ^the  anatomy  of  a  powerful 
but  pained  intellect — of  exuberant  emo- 
tions watchfully  and  vi^lantly  curbed. 
The  character  of  this  woman  is  peculiar, 
but  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand.  She 
endures  much  in  a  certain  Pagan  strength, 
not  defiantly,  but  coldly,  and  without  sub- 
mission. Over  her  heart  and  her  intellect 
she  exerdses  an  incessant  restraint — a  re- 
straint whose  vigilant  activity  curbs  every 
feeling,  controls  every  speculation,  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  ingrained  into  her  very 
nature.  /S/ie,  at  least,  will  by  all  means 
look  at  the  world  as  it  is — a  hard,  dry, 
practical  world,  not  wholly  devoid  of  cer- 
tain compensating  elements — and  she  will 
not  be  cajoled  into  seeing  it,  or  making 
others  see  it,  under  any  other  light.  For 
herself,  she  will  live  honestly  upon  the 
earth,  and  invite  or  suffer  no  delnaona; 
strong,  composed,  self-reliant,  sedate  in 
the  sustaining  sense  of  independence.  Bat 
cold  and  reserved  as  she  may  appear,  she 
is  not  without  imagination — nch,  even, 
and  affluent  as  a  poet's.  This  is  in  a  mea- 
sure, however,  the  root  of  her  peculiar 
misery.  The  dull  and  cheerless  routine 
of  homely  life  is  not,  in  her  case,  relieved 
and  penetrated  by  the  creative  intellect ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  acquires  through  its 
aid  a  subtle  and  sensitive  energy  to  nut, 
to  afflict,  and  to  annoy.  Thus  she  is  not 
always  strong ;  her  imagination  lonietines 
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becomes  loaded  and  surcharged ;  but  she 
is  always  passionately  ashamed  of  weak- 
ness. And  through  all  this  torture  she  is 
very  solitary :  her  heart  is  very  empty ; 
she  bears  her  own  burden.  There  are 
cheerful  hearths,  and  the  pleasant  fire-light 
plays  on  the  purple  drapery  that  shuts  out 
the  inhospitable  night ;  but  none  are  here 
who  can  convey  to  her  the  profound  sym- 
pathy her  heart  needs  pitifully ;  and  so 
she  passes  on,  pale  and  unrelenting,  into 
the  night.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  very 
subtle,  some  may  say  obnoxious,  charm 
in  this  pale,  watchful,  lynx-like  woman — 
a  charm,  certainly,  but  for  our  own  part 
we  have  an  ancient  prejudice  in  beha^  of 
"  Shirley's  "  piquant  and  charming  feroci- 
ty. 

Miss  Bronte  always  wrote  earnestly,  and 
in  "  Villette"  she  is  peremptorily  honest. 
In  it  she  shows  no  mercy  for  any  of  the 
engaging  ncses  and  artifices  of  life  ;  with 
her  it  is  something  too  real,  earnest,  and 
even  tragic,  to  be  wantonly  trifled  with 
or  foolismy  disguised.  She  will  therefore 
tolerate  no  hypocrisy,  however  decent  or 
fastidious;  and  her  subdued  and  direct 
insight  goes  at  once  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  She  carries  this,  perhaps,  too  far 
— ^it  may  be  she  lacks  a  measure  of  charity 
and  toleration,  not  for  what  is  bad — ^for 
thcU  there  must  be  no  toleration — ^but  for 
what  is  humanly  weak  and  insufficient. 
Graham  Bretton,  for  instance,  with  his 
light  hair,  and  kind  heart,  and  pleasant 
sensitiveness,  is  ultimately  treatea  with  a 
certain  implied  contempt ;  and  this  solely 
because  he  happens  to  be  what  God  made 
him,  and  not  something  deeper  and  more 
devout,  the  incarnation  of  another  and 
more  vivid  kind  of  goodness,  which  it  is 
not  in  his  nature  to  be,  and  to  which  he 
makes  no  claim.  It  is  the  patience,  the 
fortitude,  the  endurance,  the  strong  love 
that  has  been  consecrated  by  death  and 
the  grave,  the  spirit  that  has  been  tried 
in  fire,  and  mortal  pain,  and  temptation — 
it  is  these  alone  sne  can  utterly  admire. 
We  believe  she  is  wrong.  But  as  we  re- 
call the  lone  woman  sittmg  by  the  deso- 
late hearthstone,  and  remember  all  that 
she  lost  and  suffered,  we  can  not  blame 
very  ^avely  the  occasional  harshness  and 
impatience  of  her  language  when  dealing 
with  men  who  have  been  cast  in  a  differ- 
ent mold. 

"  Villette"  excels  Miss  Bronte's  other  fic- 
tions in  the  artistic  skill  with  which  the 
characters  are-— I  use  the  word  advisedly 


— developed.  She  brings  us  into  contact 
with  certain  men  and  women  with  wh^m 
she  wishes  to  make  us  acquainted.  She 
writes  no  formal  biography ;  there  is  no 
elaborate  introduction ;  the  characters  ap- 
pear incidentally  during  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  and  by  degrees  are  worked  into 
the  heart  of  the  every-day  life  with  which 
the  story  is  concerned.  But  the  dissec- 
tion goes  on  patiently  all  the  time  —  so 
leisurely,  and  yet  so  ruthlessly— one  home- 
ly trait  accumulated  upon  another  with 
such  steady,  untiring  pertinacity,  that  the 
man  grows  upon  us  hue  by  line,  feature 
by  feature,  imtil  his  idiosyncrasy  is 
stamped  and  branded  upon  the  brain. 
Probably  the  most  genuine  power  is  ma- 
nifested in  the  mode  in  which  the  interest 
is  shifted  from  Graham  Bretton  to  the  ill- 
&vored  little  despot  —  Paul  Emmanuel. 
No  essential  change  takes  place  in  their 
characters,  they  remain  the  same,  the  co- 
lors in  which  they  were  originaUy  pamted 
were  quite  ^thfiil,  perfectly  accurate — 
not  by  any  means  exaggerated  for  subse- 
quent effect  and  contrast.  It  is  only  that 
a  deeper  insight  has  been  gained  by  ttSy 
and  if  our  original  judgment  undergoes 
modification,  it  is  not  because  any  new  or 
inconsistent  element  has  been  introduced, 
but  because,  the  conditions  remaining  the 
same,  toe  see  further.  Leaf  after  leaf  has 
been  unfolded  with  a  cold  and  impartial 
hand,  imtil  we  have  been  let  down  into 
the  innermost  hearts  of  the  men,  and 
taught  by  the  scrutiny  a  new  sense  of 
their  relative  value  and  worthiness.  And 
Paul  Emmanuel  is  surely  a  very  rich  and 
genuine  conception.  "The  Professor" 
will  ever  be  associated  in  our  memory 
with  a  certain  soft  and  breezy  laughter ; 
for  though  the  love  he  inspires  in  tne  he- 
roine is  very  deep,  and  even  pathetic  after 
its  kind,  yet  the  whole  idea  of  the  man  is 
worked  and  wrought  out  in  a  spirit  of 
joyous  and  mellow  ridicule,  that  is  full  of 
affection,  however,  and,  perhaps,  at  times 
closely  akin  to  tears. 

M.  Heger,  of  the  Brussels  Pension^  was 
probably  the  original  of  Paul  Emmanuel ; 
out  we  can  not  help  believing  that  the  au- 
thor of  "Vanity  Fair"  was  in  Miss 
Bronte's  thoughts  when  she  wrote. 
Thackeray  was,  as  we  have  said,  after 
"the  great  Duke,"  her  peculiar  hero; 
their  portraits  himg  in  the  parsonage  par- 
lor side  by  side.  "And  there  came  up  a 
lion  out  of  Judah !"  she  exclaimed,  when 
she  first  saw  Lawrence's  picture  of  the 
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giant.  To  hiot,  moreover,  she  dedicated 
"Jane  Eyre,"  as  to  one  in  whom  she  de- 
tected an  "  intellect  profounder  and  more 
unique  than  his  contemporaries  have  yet 
recognized."  When  she  came  to  knoT 
him,  her  admiration  did  not  abate. 
"  Thackeray  la  a  Titan  of  mind.  His  pre- 
sence and  powers  impress  one  deeply  in 
an  intellectual  sense ;  I  do  not  see  him  of 
know  him  as  a  man.  All  the  others  are 
subordinate."  Our  many-sided  satirist 
was,  however,  to  her,  a  tantalizing  study, 
an  enigma  she  could  not  quite  solve.  She 
admired  him,  she  honored  him,  but  he 
puzzled  her.  She  was  angry  with  him  be- 
cause he  did  not,  as  she  believed,  ade- 
qnatcly  use  his  great  powers  ;  he  excited 
in  her  ire  and  sorrow,  as  well  as  gratitude 
and  admiration.  She  rebelled  against  his 
judgment ;  she  vehemently  combated  his 
conclusions.  "  Why  should  he  lead  so 
harassing  a  life  ?  Why  should  his  mock- 
ing tongue  so  perversely  deny  the  better 
feelings  of  his  better  moods?"  To  the 
last  she  could  not  quite  fathom  or  com- 
pass him ;  the  little  woman  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  grapple  with  the  Philistine.  "  The 
giant  sate  before  me;  I  was  moved  to 
speak  to  Iiim  of  some  of  his  shortcomings ; 
one  by  one  the  faults  came  into  my  head,  ' 
and  one  by  one  I  brought  thorn  out,  and 
sought  some  explanation  or  defense.  He 
did  defend  himself  like  a  great  Turk  and 
heathen  :  that  is  to  say,  the  excuses  were 
often  worse  than  the  crime  itself."  How 
graphic  I  But  she  will  allow  no  one  else  ' 
to  attack  him.  "  Some  people  have  been  ' 
in  the  habit  of  terming  him  the  second 
writer  of  the  day;  it  just  depends  on  him- 
self whether  or  not  these  critics  shall  be 
justified  in  their  award.  He  need  not  be 
second.  God  made  him  second  to  no 
man.  If  I  were  he,  I  would  show  myself 
as  I  am,  not  as  critics  report  me  ;  at  any 
rate,  I  would  do  my  best.  But  Mr. 
Thackeray  is  easy  and  indolent,  and  sel- 
dom cares  to  do  his  best."  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  rc3er\-e  of  strength  in  every  thinij 
Thackeray  puts  his  hand  to ;  the  grand 
seriousness  of  the  latter  half  of  "The  New- 
comes,"  however,  would,  I  think,  have 
satisfied  his  vehement  kindly  little  critic. 
But  it  might  not  be.  There  was  no  Chai^ 
lotto  Bronte  at  Hawortb  when  "  the  Co- 
lonel answered  'Adsum.' " 

To  ourselves,  one  of  the  most  surprising 
gifts  of  the  authoress  of  those  volumes  is 
the  racy  and  inimitable  English  she  writes. 
So  other  Englishwoman  over  commanded 
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such  language  —  terse  and  compact,  and 
vet  fiercely  eloquent.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  notice  the  absence  of 
comparison  or  metaphor  in  her  poetry ; 
the  same  is  true  of  her  prose.  The  lava  is 
at  white  heat ;  it  pours  down  clear,  silent, 
pitiless ;  there  are  no  bright  babbles  nor 
gleaming  foam.  A  mind  of  this  order — 
temper^,  and  which  cuts  like  steel — uses 
none  of  the  pretty  dexterities  of  the  ima- 
gination ;  for  to  use  these  infers  a  pause 
of  satisfied  reflection  and  conscious  enjoy- 
ment which  it  seldom  or  never  experiences. 
Its  rigorous  intellect  seeks  no  trappings  of 
pearl  or  gold.  It  is  content  to  abide  in 
Its  white  vail  of  marble — naked  and  chaste, 
like  "  Death "  in  the  Vatican.  Yet,  the 
still  severity  is  more  effective  than  any 
paint  could  make  it.  The  chisel  has  been 
held  by  a  Greek,  the  marble  hewed  &om 
Pentehcus, 

Compare,  side  by  side,  these  pictures  of 
the  winter  and  summer  twilight : 

"  Tho  ground  was  hard,  the  air  was  still,  my 
road  was  lonely ;  I  walked  foat  till  T  got  warm, 
and  then  I  walked  slowly  to  enjoy  and  analyze 
the  species  of  pleasure  brooding  for  me  in  the 
hour  and  situation.  It  was  three  o'clock;  the 
church  hell  tolled  as  I  passed  under  the  belfiy ; 
the  charm  of  the  situation  lay  io  its  approach- 
ing dimness,  in  the  low-gliding  and  pale-beam- 
ing sun.  I  was  a  mile  from.  Thomfield,  in  a 
lane  noted  for  wild  roses  in  summer,  for  nuts 
and  blackberries  in  autumn,  and  even  now  pos- 
sessing B  few  coral  treasures  in  hips  and  haws, 
hat  whose  best  winter  delight  lay  in  its  utter 
solitude  and  leafless  repose.  If  a  breath  of  air 
stirred,  it  made  no  sound  here ;  for  there  was 
not  a.  holly,  not  ud  evergreen,  to  rustle,  and  the 
stripped  hawthorn  and  hazel  bushes  were  as 
still  as  the  white  worn  stones  which  cause- 
wayed the  middle  of  the  path.  Far  and  vide, 
on  each  side,  there  were  only  fields  where  no 
cattle  now  browsed  ;  and  the  little  brown  birds 
which  stirred  occasionally  in  the  hedge  looked 
like  single  russet  leaves  that  had  forgotten  to 

"  On  tho  hill-top  above  me  sat  the  rising 
moon,  pale  yet  as  a  cloud,  but  hrightenine  mo- 
mently. She  looked  over  Hay,  which,  hi^Iost 
in  trcc!i,  sent  up  a  blue  smoke  ftum  its  few 
chimneys ;  it  was  yet  a  mile  distant ;  but  in 
the  absolute  hush  I  could  hear  plainly  its  thin 
murmurs  of  life.  My  ear  too,  felt  the  flow  of 
currents ;  in  what  dales  and  deptta  I  oould  not 
tcQ ;  but  there  were  many  hilu  b^ond  Hay, 
and  doubtless  many  becks  threading  Star  pasa- 
cs.  That  evening  calm  betrayed  dike  &e  tin- 
kle of  the  ne,trest  streams  and  the  sough  of  the 
most  remote." 

I     "A  splendid  mid-summer  shooeovarl 
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ddes  so  pure,  suns  flo  radiant  as  were  then  seen 
in  long  succession,  soldom  favor,  even  singly, 
our  wave-girt  land.  It  was  as  if  a  band  of  Ital- 
ian days  luui  come  from  the  south,  like  a  flock 
of  glorious*  passenger-birds,  and  lighted  to  rest 
them  on  the  cliffs  of  Albion.  The  hay  was  all 
,  got  in ;  the  fields  round  Thomfield  were  green 
and  shorn;  the  roads  white  and  baked;  the 
trees  were  in  their  dark  prime ;  hedge  and  wood, 
fiiU  leaved  and  deeply  tinted,  contrasted  well 
with  the  sunny  hue  of  the  cleared  meadows  be- 
tween. 

"  It  was  now  the  sweetest  hour  of  the  twen- 
ty-four. '  Day  its  fervid  fires  had  wasted,*  and 
dew  fell  cool  on  panting  plain  and  scorched  siun- 
ndt  Where  the  sun  had  gone  down  in  simple 
state — pure  of  the  pomp  of  clouds — spread  a 
solemn  purple,  burning  with  the  light  of  red 
jewel  and  furnace  fiame  at  one  point,  on  one 
hiU  peak,  and  extending  high  and  wide,  soft  and 
still  softer,  over  half  heaven.  The  east  had  its 
own  charm  of  fine  deep  blue,  and  its  own  mo- 
dest gem — ^a  rising  and  solitary  star ;  soon  it 


would  boast  the  moon,  bat  she  was  yet  beneath 
the  horizon.'' 

And  now,  closing  these  volumes  for  the 
last  time,  a  profound  sense  of  regret  comes 
upon  us  that  a  woman  so  powerfully  and 
uniquely  gifted  should  have  been  taken 
from  us  on  the  verge  of  her  ripe  maturity. 
Such  regrets,  however,  are  idle  and  un- 
availing. We  will  not  say  ^' after  life's 
fitful  fear  she  sleeps  well ;"  that  was  not 
the  boon  ^e  prayed  for ;  but  rather  tijV 
as  we  best  may,  to  echo  the  grave  hope  of  ' 
our  poet : 

"  We  revere,  and  while  we  hear 
The  tides  of  music's  golden  sea 
Setting  toward  eternity. 
Uplifted  high  in  heart  and  hope  are  we, 
Until  we  doabt  not  that  for  one  so  true 
There  must  be  other,  nobler  work  to  do." — 

Shiirley. 
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My  hostess  laid  the  bill  on  the  table, 
with  a  smile  and  a  courtesy. 

"  One  pound  sixteen  and  four  pence 
half-penny,  sir"  —  and  then  she  counted 
out  the  change  of  my  five-pound  note — 
"  one,  two,  three  pounds — one,  two,  three 
and  six  pence,  seven*  pence  half-penny." 

"All  right,  Mrs.  Mullins — ^thank  you." 

And  so  I  discharged  the  modest  bill  for 
a  week's  board  and  lodging  at  a  quiet,  lit- 
tle, out-of-the-way  inn,  which  was  hidden 
deep  in  a  mountain  pass  of  one  of  the 
southern  counties  of  Ireland. 

"And  now  will  you  tell  Larry  to  put  my 
valise  on  the  car,  and  drive  roimd  as  soon 
as  he  can  ?" 

VOL.  XLI.— NO.  IV. 


Mrs.  Mullins  disappeared,  with  another 
smile  and  courtesy ;  and,  to  wile  away  the 
time,  I  began  my  twentieth  inspection  of 
the  prints  that  were  hung  around  the 
room.  They  were  chiefly  Scripture  pieces, 
such  as  one  finds  in  the  farm-houses  through 
the  coimtry,rude  in  execution,  and  daubed 
over  with  gaudy  color:  they  pos 
however,  the  unusual  advantage  bi 
set  in  black  fi:times.  There  was  PStrfSk, 
the  tutelary  saint  of  Ireland,  clothed  "  in 
pontiJiccUibuSy"  with  a  miter  on  his  head 
of  enormous  magnitude,  and  a  hybrid  in- 
strument (being  a  cross  between  a  bishop's 
crosier  and  a  shepherd's  crook-headed 
staff)  lying  in  the  hollow  of  his  right  arm, 
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while  his  hands  were  outstretched  in  the 
act  of  enforcing  the  exhortations  that  he 
was  addressing  to  a  congregation  of  ser- 
pents and  other  venomous  reptiles  around 
him.  The  serpents  were  not  like  the  deaf 
adder/Hhat  stoppeth  her  ears  against  the 
voice  of  the  charmer  I"  On  the  contrary, 
thev  had  all  raised  themselves  upward, 
with  manv  a  sinuous  fold,  so  as  to  bring 
their  heads  as  high  as  the  saint's  hands — 
sustaining  themselves,  miraculously,  no 
doubt,  upon  the  few  last  joints  of  their 
tails.  The  toads  crept  lovingly  around 
the  feet  of  the  blessed  apostle,  as  if  desii^ 
ous  of  the  euthanasia  of  being  crushed  by 
his  sandals ;  and  from  the  sod — ^intensely 
green,  as  Irish  sods  alone  can  be  —  sham- 
rocks, the  size  of  cabbage  roses,  reared 
their  triple  leaves  in  luxuriant  profusion. 
Near  to  this  was  "The  Holy  Family." 
Joseph  was  bald-headed,  and  apparently 
well  stricken  in  years,  clothed  in  a  purple 
robe  not  unlike  a  Roman  toga.  The  V  ir- 
gin  and  Child — well,  I  'will  only  say  they 
were  not  just  such  as  Raphael  would  have 
designed ;  but,  to  make  amends,  there  was 
a  grand  looking  ox,  who  thrust  forward 
his  curly-browed  head,  and  with  large 
eyes  and  placid  faee  seemed  to  take  his 
full  share  in  the  sentiment  of  wondering 
devotion  depicted  on  the  face  of  the  good 
carpenter.  Not  far  off  from  this,  Samson 
bore  away  the  gates  of  Gaza ;  right  heavy 
gates  they  were,  too — solid  iron,  not  less 
than  ten  tons  each,  I  should  say  —  and 
painted  green.  The  opposite  wall  was 
rich  in  the  hagiology  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs of  both  sexes.  There  was  St.  Martin, 
a  knightly-looking  gentleman,  seated  on 
a  bright  bay  massive  horse,  that  champed 
the  bit  and  pawed  the  ground.  The  saint 
was  cutting  off  with  his  sword  some  half 
dozen  ells  from  a  scarlet  cloak,  of  such 
ample  dimensions  as  to  diminish  not  a  lit- 
tle the  charity  with  which  he  shared  its 
superfluity  with  the  naked  beggar  who 
cowered  almost  beneath  the  horse's  feet, 
and  griped  the  tail  of  the  garment.  St. 
Denis  marched  along,  carrying  his  head 
under  his  arm — ^typitying,  I  presume,  that 
if  a  man  has  but  a  good  heart,  he  may  get 
along  in  the  world  very  well  without  a 
head.  St.  Michael  trod  the  devil  under 
foot,  and  pierced  him  with  a  pike  of  the 
pattern  which,  some  "  sixty  years  since," 
might  have  been  seen  by  hundreds  at 
Vinegar  Hill ;  while  St.  George — ^that  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  is  gallant  and  chival- 
rous—  sat  gracefully  on  his  milk-white 


charger,  that  stood  firmly  on  his  hind 
hoofs,  while  he  pawed  the  air  with  his 
fore-legs.  Beneath  was  the  dragon  —  a 
marvel  of  zoology  — writhing  in  endless 
convolutions  ;  his  lizard  body  covered 
with  scales  of  steel-blue,  and  ending  in  a 
tail  bifurcated  like  the  fluke  of  an  anchor. 
His  large  green  expanded  bat  wings 
flapped  the  haunches  of  the  charger,  while 
his  goggle  eyes  emitted  flames  of  light, 
and  his  forked  fiery  tongue  protruded 
from  his  gaping  red  jaws,  through  which 
last  the  saintly  knight  was  skillfully  pok- 
ing in  the  sharp  end  of  his  lance.  I  had 
completed  my.  inspection  of  idl  these 
"  things  of  beauty,"  as  it  is  now  the  la- 
shion  to  call  all  objects  of  art,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  poor  Keats,  and  yet  the  car  had 
not  made  its  appearance.  I  stepped  to 
the  fire-place,  over  which  was  suspended 
an  object  that  had  more  than  once  excited 
my  curiosity.  It  was  a  mahogany  case 
about  a  foot  square  and  two  inches  deep, 
fronted  with  glass ;  within  was  a  wreath 
attached  to  the  back,  and  in  a  very  fiided 
and  withered  state.  It  consisted  of  roses, 
thistles,  and  shamrocks,  twined  round  a 
wire,  and  above  the  wreath  was  a  harp 
surmounted  by  a  crown.  Now  all  this 
was  common-place  enough,  and  seemed  to 
admit  of  the  simplest  explanation — the 
imperial  emblems  — just  as  one  might  see 
them  on  our  Irish  copper  coinage  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  But  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  words  written  under  the 
wreath :  "  In  memorv  of  the  happiest  day 
of  my  life,"  and  then  in  one  comer, "  EUcii 
S.,  ob.  November  26.  ^tatis  sdsd  87  an." 
A  thought  crossed  my  mind,I  rang  the  bell. 

"  Mrs.  Mullins,  do  you  set  any  particu- 
lar value  on  this  ?"  and  I  pointed  to  the 
case — "  a  fiimily  relic  ?" 

"Well,  no  indeed,  sir.  I  bought  it 
years  ago,  at  the  auction  at  Streamvale, 
with  other  lumber." 

"  Will  you  sell  it  to  me  ?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  is  worth 
much,  but  if  you  have  a  fiuioy  fi>r  it,  you 
shall  have  it  at  your  own  value.** 

The  bargain  was  soon  made,  and  I  took 
it  home.  When  I  was  about  to  hang  it 
up  in  my  study,  the  back  fell  out,  and  I 
observed  there  was  an  inner  back  also.  A 
folded  paper  lay  in  the  space.  I  took  it 
out,  and  opened  it.  It  was  written  over ; 
but  dust  and  damp  had  almost  obliterated 
the  characters.  I  deciphered  them,  how- 
ever, with  a  little  trouble,  and  found  they 
were  some  verses,  and  here  they  are : 
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"The  Roses  1  the  roses  1  how  bright  is  their  bloom, 
With  their  gay-painted  leaves  and  their  breath  all 

perfume. 
In  the  pride  of  its  beauty  how  richly  jit  grows, 
Like  the  fair  maids  of  Albion — ^tho  beautifiil  Rose. 

*'  But  the  rose  hath  a  thorn ;  he  who  grasps  it  will 

smart, 
And  "the  rose  hath  a  canker  that  eats  to  its  heart, 
And  the  rose  leaves  will  &11  when  the  winter 

wind  blows — 
Fur,  cruel,  and  faithless — ^111  not  wear  the  Rose. 

"The  TmsTLBl  the  thistle  I  how  bravely  it  grows 
On  highland  and  moorland,  'mid  frost  and  'mid 

snows; 
Sad  memorial  to  man — ^for  the  hour  of  its  birth 
Was  the  hour  when  the  sin-corse  first  blighted 

the  earth. 

'  But  the  Thistle  of  Scotia^  though  hardy  and  wild. 
Hath  the  down  in  its  heart  like  her  own  mountain 

child. 
Let  the  Laird,  as  he  ranges  his  fatherland  free, 
Wear  that  badge  in  his  bonnet.    No  tbiatlo  for 

me. 

"The  Shamrock!   the   shamrock!  —  I    know  a 

sweet  vale. 
Where  the  green  sward  is  smoothest,  and  softest 

the  gale, 
Where  birds  sing  all  day  by  the  clear  fountain's 

gush. 
And  a  maid  sings  there  sweeter  than  linnet  or 

thrush. 

•'  And  once  on  a  day,  in  the  ripe  month  of  June, 
In  that  valley  of  Erin,  at  still,  sultry  noon, 
I  sat  at  her  feet,  where  that  clear  fountain  flows, 
And  I  sang  her  this  song  of  the  Thistle  and  Rose. 

"I  paused  in  my  song,  then  I  stooped  to  the 
ground. 
And  a  tiny,  green  plant  by  the  fountain  I  found. 
Half  sportive,  half  earnest,  I  placed  it  straightway 
On  the  breast  of  the  maid,  and  thus  took  up  my  lay : 

"The  Shamrock!  the  shamrock!  how  modest  it 

grows; 
Not  flauntmg  and  bright  as  the  gay,  glowing  Rose ; 
No  sun-lover  taints  every  charm  till  it  fades, 
But  unchanging  it  lives,  like  our  own  mountain 

maids. 

*'The  Shamrock!   the  shamrock!   it  seeks  not  to 

brave 
The  storm,  like  the  Thistle,  when  wintry  winds 

rave, 
But  lieth  in  peace,  like  those  meek  hearts  that 

rest 
In  the  trust  of  their  love  on  some  sheltering 

breast. 

'' The  shamrock !  the  shamrock!  an emblem^ divine! 
In  holiest  meaning  its  triple  leaves  twine. 
Take,  Scotia^  thy  Thistle— take,  Albion,  thy  Rose, 
But   the  Shamrock  for  me,  and  the  land 
where  it  grows! 

'*  The  maiden  she  firowned,  and  the  maiden  she 
smiled, 
A  smile  bright  as  morning,  a  frown  as  eve  nuld. 


'  In  Ireland  for  me  you  sing  Shamrocks.    Fll  swear 
You  sing  Thistles  and  Roses  Ibr  maidens  else- 
where.' 

"  Then  sware  I  all  oaths  that  a  lover  ere  spoke. 
That  woman  e'er  trusted,  and  man  ever  broke. 
That  no  fiower  or  no  form  could  my  Qaioy  beguile 
From  Shamrock  or  maiden  of  Erin's  green  Isle. 

"  'Shr  Minstrel,  no  true  Irish  maiden  will  prize 
The  praise  that  the  worth  of  a  sister  decries. 
Full  dear  are  my  two  British  sisters  to  me, 
Rose,  Thistle,  and  Shamrock — ^I  love  them  all 
three. 

**  'And  now  for  thy  penance  —  a  wreath  thou  shalt 
twine. 
Where  Roses,  and  Thistles,  and  Shamrocks  com- 
bine; 
And  lovingly  there  let  the  Shamrock  inclose 
The  leaves  of  the  Thistle,  the  flowers  of  the  Rose. ' 

"  My  task  was  soon  finished — then  proudly  I  laid 
The  wreath  that  I  wrought  on  the  lap  of  the  maid. 

*  My  penance  is  done— now  I  claim  a  reward. 
To  the  poet  and  lover  his  guerdon  accord.' 

"  But  why  should  I  tell  of  that  fair  maid's  reply, 
Whether  yielded  in  words^  in  a  look  or  a  sigh ; 
But  still  do  I  bless  as  the  years  roll  away 
The  song  and  the  wreath  tliat  I  wove  on  that  day. 

"  Fve  hung  up  that  wreath,  though  'tis  withered 
and  dead, 
Its  bloom  all  departed,  its  odor  all  fled,  • 
With  a  harp  and  a  crown,  as  meet  emblems  above. 
The  harp  is  the  bard,  and  the  crown  is  my  love.'' 

Chance  brought  me  again  to  the  moun- 
tain inn,  and  I  did  not  tail  to  make  some 
inquiry  about  the  owner  of  the  wreath. 

"Who  lived  at  the  place  where  you 
bought  the  case,  Mrs.  Mullins  ?" 

"  Oh !  Streamvale,  sir.  Why,  poor  old 
Mr.  Strange  ways.  Ah!  he's  dead  and 
gone  long  ago." 

Do  you  Know  any  thing  about  him  ?" 
Well,  not  much,  sir.  He  was  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  who  came  to  these  parts, 
and  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Roche,  and  mar- 
ried her.  She  was  an  orphan  and  an  only 
child,  and  lived  at  Streamvale.  So  he  set- 
tled there.  She  died  when  I  was  a  very 
little  girl,  but  I  can  just  remember  her 
ftmersJ.  The  old  gentleman  lived  many  a 
year  after.  He  was  very  fond  of  children, 
though  he  had  none  himself,  and  of  flowers, 
too,  which  he  was  always  gathering  and 
making  wreaths  of.  They  said  he  wasn't 
quite  right  in  his  head,  but  he  was  very 
kind  and  harmless.  He  died  at  last,  and 
then  some  relation  from  England  came 
over  and  sold  the  place  and  the  furniture, 
and  went  away  again." 

And  that  was  all  I  could  learn  —  'twas 
enough,  however,  to  give  me  the  outlines 
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of  tho  loves  of  the  bard  and  hifi  mistress, 
and  left  me  free  to  fill  up  the  picture  ac- 
cording to  my  own  fenoy — ^a  picture  whose 
original  is,  thank  heaven,  to  be  found  oft- 
ener  in  the  world  than  pcoi)le  think. 
Two  persons  of  sufficient  education,  taste, 
:ind  good  sense,  to  be  mutually  attracted 
— to  be  mutually  forbearing — ^to  be  mutu- 
ally respecting  —  liking  and  disliking  the 
same  things  —  having  resources  enough 
within  the  sphere  of  their  own  domestici- 
ty, to  be  little  careful  of  seeking  happiness 
outside  it.  The  wreath  seemed  to  my 
fancy  to  be  a  fair  type  of  such  a  pair — the 
rose-odor  of  affection  surviving  the  bloom 
of  youth;  the  thorny  asperities  of  life, 
which  are  the  lot  of  every  son  and  daugh- 
ter of  Adam,  ever  smoothed  by  the  downy 
fingers  of  meekness  and  patience ;  while 
faith  and  truth  keep  their  hearts  ever  ver- 
dant as  the  shamrock.  But  the  wreath 
fades  awav  and  falls  asunder,  and  so  life 
passes,  and  the  union  is  dissolved.  First 
goes  the  rose — the  delicate  texture,  and 


the  sweet  odor — so  passes  away  the  wife 
— the  thorn  remains  awhile,  witn  its  sharp 
dart — ^the  memory  of  the  lost  one,  but  it 
loses  by  degrees  its  sharimess  to  wound, 
and  at  length  it  falls  away  too.  Then  the 
hardy  thistle  gives  way — the  tough  leat 
bendjs  and  breaks,  and  the  soft  down  falls 
off  as  white  hairs  fall  &om  the  head  of  an 
old  man.  Last  and  longest,  the  little  tri- 
ple-leaved shamrock  endures — verdant 
with  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  to  the  end 
— and  when  it  goes  —  all  is  gone !  The 
last  component  of  the  floral  wreath — as 
the  last,  too,  of  the  conjugal — ^is  withered. 
The  one  is  perished  for  ever.  Not  80-^ 
oh !  not  so  the  other.  An  Almighty 
breath  shall  renovate  it  —  an  Almighty 
hand  shall  reconstruct  it  —  brighter  than 
ever,  better  than  ever,  without  the  thorn 
or  the  canker.  And  the  harp,  too,  shall 
be  there  for  the  singer — ana  the  crown 
for  the  conqueror  —  and  so  that  which 
seemed  a  romance  on  earth  shall  be  a  real- 
ity in  heaven. 


•-*■ 
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OiiosTs  are  not  generally  supposed  to 
patronize  the  ocean,  or  even  lakes  or  rivers, 
water  does  not  seem  to  be  a  favorite  cle- 
ment with  them  when  they  return  to  these 
mundane  scenes  for  good  or  odl.  The 
solemn  churchyard,  in  which  are  deposit- 
ed their  earthly  remains,  with  its  grassy 
mounds  and  its  marble  tombstones — ^the 
dim  aisle  of  the  night-deserted  church,  the 
subterranean  vault,  the  dark  tapestried 
chamber  or  lonely  corridor  of  the  ancient 
ca<itle — the  moldering  ruins  of  the  once 
gay  baronial  hall,  where  met  in  time  of 
yore  the  chivalry  and  exalted  beauty  of 


the  day — ^the  gloomy,  pathless  wood — ^the 
wild,  solitary  heath — ^these  are  the  placca 
specters  would  appear  to  haunt.  They  do 
not  usually  skim  tne  dark  bine  waves,  or 
tread,  at  midnight's  honr,  the  silent  deck. 
Yet  sailors  are  said  to  be  very  supersti- 
tious ;  and  some  of  them  believe  in  mer- 
maids, flying  Dutchmen,  death-ships,  etOb, 
not  to  speak  of  the  ill-luck  of  suling  on  a 
Friday,  or  the  mortality  on  board  which 
is  foretold  by  a  shark  following  a  ship  for 
any  distance. 

The  awe  of  the  supernatural  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  class,  or  station,  or  imce  of 
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people.  It  pervades  all  DatioDe^  and,  more 
or  less,  all  grades  of  society.  The  untu- 
tored savage  who,  though  he  acknow- 
ledges the  existence  of  One  Great  Spirit^ 
admits  into  his  creed  the  worship  of  beasts, 
of  birds,  of  serpents,  and  of  snakes,  and 
has  &ith  in  the  power  of  images  made  oi 
clay,  feels  a  natural  shrinking  from  the 
supposed  presence  of  the  dead:  and 
amidst  some  tribes,  offerings  are  laid  on 
the  graves  of  the  departed,  to  propitiate 
their  spirits  and  keep  them  quiet.  Among 
the  most  civilized  and  most  Christian 
nations  of  Europe,  the  same  natitcal 
shrinking  from  the  supposed  presence  of 
the  dead  is  found  to  prevail,  and  to  pre- 
vail to  such  an  extent,  that,  despite  of  the 
ridicule  ostentatiously  lavished  on  '^  super- 
stitious fears,"  the  strong-minded  man  and 
the  giddy  girl  wiU  aUke  look  uneasy,  pro- 
bably turn  pale,  when  spectral  visitants 
to  this,  world  are  spoken  of  during  the 
silent  and  solemn  hours  of  night,  and  when 
tales  of  their  re&ppearance  are  well  told. 
Many  would  shudder  to  sit  up  alone  with 
a  corpse ;  and  few  would  care  to  wander 
alone  at  night  amidst  the  melancholy, 
grave-skirted  walks  of  a  burying-ground. 
There  is  somethmg  in  night;  silence,  and 
solitude  combined  which  seems  to  touch 
upon  that  mysterious  world,  to  which  none 
can  pass  except  through  the  gloomy  gates 
of  death ;  and  at  such  a  time,  should  any 
unusual  appearance  seem  to  flit  before  the 
eye,  should  any  unaccustomed  noise  be 
heard,  the  coldest  reasoner,  the  boldest 
scoffer  win  start,  he  knows  not  why. 
There  is  as  surely  a  dreamy  dread  of  the 
supernatural  in  the  natural,  as  there  is  an 
immortal  spirit  in  the  mortal  frame.  But 
not  to  weary  the  reader  with  dissertations 
on  ^host-crafl,  demonology,  or  "airy 
nothings,'*  we  shall,  without  further  com- 
ment, proceed  to  relate  the  tale  of  "  The 
Haunted  Ship." 

The  well-built  and  goodly  ship  Regen- 
boog  {Rainbow^  belonged  originally  to  a 
Dutch  mercantile  firm  at  Amsterdam. 
This  wealthy  firm  traded  with  the  East 
and  with  the  West,  as  well  as  with  more 
neighboring  European  ports.  Their  com- 
mercial  relations  extended  &om  Riga, 
Copenhagen,  and  Hamburg,  in  the  North, 
to  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  and  Odessa,  in  the 
South  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  their  traffic 
was  carried  on  with  Java  and  other  parts 
of  the  Oriental  world,  and  with  the  Dutch 
colonies  of  Surinam  and  Curagoa,  beyond 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


Of  course,  they  possessed  a  tolerable  num- 
ber of  ships,  and  employed  a  good  many 
captains  and  seamen.  Of  these  captains, 
the  commander  of  the  Megenboog  was  the 
cleverest,  the  most  active,  and  the  most 
fortunate  in  the  result  of  his  Vovages. 
Good  luck  always  seemed  to  attend  him. 
He  was  an  excellent  sailor,  and  a  first-rate 
man  of  business.  Every  speculation  in 
which  he  engaged  succeeded;  and  the 
Amsterdam  honse  were  so  anxious  to  bind 
him  to  their  interests,  that  they  at  length 
made  him  a  partner  in  their  concern,  and 
a  joint-owner  of  the  ship  which  he  com- 
manded. Captain  Zwart  did  not  become 
so  elated  by  his  advancement  in  the  world 
as  to  relax  in  his  energetic  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  calling,  and  the  pecuniary 
afiairs  of  his  patrons.  But  he  thought  it 
was  time  to  consider  his  own  comfort  a 
little  more,  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  he 
determined  to  mJarry.  At  Cura^oa,  he  had 
seen  a  very  lovely  Dutch  Creole,  the 
daughter  of  a  planter  there,  who  was  re- 
puted to  be  a  man  of  large  fortune.  This 
planter,  who  was  a  correspondent  of  the 
Amsterdam  house,  had  always  shown 
great  kindness  and  hospitality  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Megenboog^  and  had  re- 
.ceived  him  upon  terms  of  equality,  a  favor 
not  usually  granted  by  West-India  pro- 
prietors to  the  skippers  on  board  whose 
vessels  they  ship  their  produce  for  sale  in 
Europe  or  America.  But  Captain  Zwart 
had  much  to  recommend  him.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  an  exceedingly  handsome 
man;  and  good  looks,  whatever  plain 
philosophers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  tell 
very  much  in  any  one's  favor.  Then  he 
was  lively  and  agreeable  in  manners,  in- 
telligent in  conversation,  and  full  of  anec- 
dote ;  for  he  had  visited  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  not,  like  some  stupid  people, 
without  seeing  or  observing  anything.  He 
drank  schnapps  and  smoked  with  the  papa, 
whom  he  amused  by  his  jocular  stories ; 
he  brought  India  muslins  and  India  fans 
to  the  mamma ;  and  while  he  talked  non- 
sense to,  and  flirted  with,  the  pretty 
daughter,  he  bestowed  so  much  of  the 
artillery  of  admiring  looks  upon  her,  from 
his  brilliant  and  speaking  black  eyes,  that 
he  fairly  took  her  heart  by  storm. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  he  had  be- 
come a  partner  in  the  wealthy  Amsterdam 
house,  that  his  attentions  were  received 
by  the  family  of  the  Cura^oa  planter  as 
being  in  any  way  dictated  by  intentions. 
He  certainly  could  not  say,  like  Caesar, 
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"  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered  I"  for  he  had 
made  sundry  voyages  to  Curagoa  before 
liis  ambitious  wishes  were  accomplished ; 
but  accomplished  they  were,  eventually, 
and  the  bold  sailor  carried  off  the  prize. 
He  looked  upon  himself  as  a  fortunate 
man.  Madeleine  had  the  prettiest  little 
foot  and  ankle  imaginable,  (West-Indians 
have  generally  small  feet,)  an  exceedingly 
graceful  figure,  faultless  features,  eyes  as 
soft  as  those  of  a  dove,  and  a  profusion  of 
bright  brown  hair,  shading  a  forehead 
that  was  as  white  as  snow.  But  she  had 
one  charm  more  captivating  than  the 
beauty  of  a  Venus  would  have  been — she 
was  the  heiress  of  two  fine  estates ;  and 
the  gallant  captain — consigning  in  ima- 
gination the  sun-bleached  planter  and  his 
spouse  to  an  early  tomb — already  beheld 
himself  the  owner  of  the  windmills  and 
cattle-mills,  the  boiling-houses,  curing- 
houses,  cane-fields,  etc.,  etc.,  on  the 
*'Schoon  Gezigt"  jfBeautiful  View)  and 
the  "  Lommerrijk  Tuin"  (Shady  Garden) 
estates,  which  belonged  to  his  father-in- 
law. 

Within  a  short  time  after  her  marriage, 
the  fair  Madeleine  left  the  luxury  of  her 
]>atcrnal  homo,  the  deep  affection  of  the 
paternal  and  maternal  hearts,  which  had 
i)eat  only  for  her  in  this  world  of  care,  to 
(imbark  with  her  handsome  husband  for 
his  native  Holland.  Arrived  there,  it  was 
with  equal  pride  and  pleasure  that  Captain 
Zwart  presented  his  graceful  West-India 
bride  to  the  blousy  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  Dutch  merchants,  who  had  been 
his  masters,  and  were  now  his  partners. 
He  settled  Madeleine  at  Kotterclam — that 
city  of  canals  and  long  brooms — the  latter 
so  industriously  used  in  cleansing  the  out- 
side of  the  houses,  somewhat  to  the  dis- 
<:omfort  of  foot-passengers,  who  are  liable, 
occasionally,  to  get  a  miniature  shower- 
bath,  as  the  mop  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tall  pole  is  dexterously  twirled  round  and 
shaken  by  the  vigorous  Dutch  housemaids 
in  their  ample  petticoats. 

All  went  smoothly  in  the  captain's 
home;  and  though  Madeleine  regretted 
her  husband's  frequent  absence,  yet  she 
knew  that  liis  avocations  rendered  such 
absence  necessary,  and  she  never  suspect- 
od  that  he  could  waste  a  thought  on  any 
other  of  the  feminine  gender  but  herself. 
She  little  dreamed  that  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  a  buxom  widow  at  Antwerp. 
Such,  however,  was  the  fact.  The  widow 
Vanderbroekcn  liad  taken  the  fancy  of 


the  handsome  captain,  and  she  retnmed 
his  preference  with  interest.  She  was  still 
a  fine-looking  woman,  with  a  very  fhll 
bust,  cherry  lips,  and  saucy,  laughing  eyes. 
She  had  no  idea  that  the  gallant  skipper 
was  a  married  man,  and  therefore  she  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  from  him  the  &yor- 
able  impression  he  had  made  upon  her. 
He,  on  his  part,  was  doubly  smitten,  for 
the  ^ddow,  in  addition  to  her  personal 
charms,  had  abundance  of  wealth  at  her 
command.  Besides  a  good  stock  of  ready 
money,  he  had  ascertained  that  she  pos- 
sessed lands  on  the  Rhine  below  Wesd, 
and  a  large  share  in  a  profitable  brewery 
in  Belgium.  What  were  ail  the  ^'  shady 
gardens"  and  "  beautiful  views"  of  a  dis- 
tant West-India  island  to  this  tangible 
property  at  home!  The  commander  of 
the  Megenboog  sighed  deeply  to  think  of 
what  he  had  lost.  If  he  had  bat  known 
the  rich  and  well-favored  widow  Yander- 
broeken  before  he  had  chained  himself  in 
matrimony  to  the  pale,  spiritless  Madeleine, 
with  a  fortune  only  in  perspective  I  He 
wished  that  the  Dutch  laws  were  as  con- 
venient as  those  of  Turkey^,  and  allowed  n 
plurality  of  wives — ^he  wished  Madeleine 
were  in  the  next  world — ^he  pondered 
upon  the  possibility  of  divorcing  ner — ^but 
all  his  reveries  ended  in  the  distressing  con- 
viction that  nothing  could  be  done,  and 
he  must  submit  to  his  fiite.  Just  as  he 
had  reasoned  himself  into  something  like 
calmness  at  this  idea,  he  received  an  un- 
expected and  cruel  shock.  Letters  arrived 
from  Curagoa  announcing  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law;  tliat  event  would  have 
caused  him  no  grief,  but  the  news  was  ac- 
companied by  the  dreadful  intelligenoe 
that  the  estates  were  in  debt  &r  beyond 
their  actual  value,  and  that  there  would 
not  be  a  stiver  for  Madeleine,  her  mother, 
or  himself! 

Now,  our  Dutchman  liked  pretty  wo- 
men, he  liked  the  juice  of  the  juniper  and 
the  grape,  but  he  liked  money  much  more 
than  either.  Money  was  his  passion,  the 
great  object  of  his  worship,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  which  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  else  on  earth ;  and  to  it  he 
would  have  sacrificed  his  hopes  of  heaven, 
had  he  ever  thought  of  a  future  world.  He 
determined  at  once  to  go  out  to  Cnragoa, 
and  try  if  he  could  not  reoover  some  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  his  wife^s  inheritance ;  and 
he  resolved  on  taking  her  with  him,  in  the 
hope  that  she  might,  by  a  fortunate  chance, 
catch  the  yellow  fever  and  die.    He  knew 
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i&at  it  was  then  racing  in  many  of  the  is- 
bbdft  t  and  if  it  kindly  oarried  her  o^ 
wty,  he  would  be  free,  and  he  would 
return  and  marry  the  wealthy  widow  of 
Antwerp.  Poor  Madeleine  little  knew 
that  she  was  to  be  taken  back  to  the  West- 
Indies  in  the  hope  that  she  might  die  there 
of  the  fatal  fever.  She  was  thankful  to 
return  to  her  native  island,  for  she  longed 
to  weep  over  her  dear  &ther's  grave,  and 
to  comfort,  by  her  presence,  her  afflicted 
mother. 

Once  more  the  cabin  of  the  Megenboog 
received  her ;  for  it  so  happened  that  a 
voyage  to  the  West-Indies  was  then  its 
destination.  She  was,  of  course,  in  deep 
mourning  for  her  father ;  but  when  they 
got  into  the  latitude  of  Madeira,  the 
weather  became  so  warm  that,  there  be- 
ing no  passengers  on  board,  she  consulted 
her  own  comfort  by  wearing  loose  white 
cambric,  or  muslin  dresses.  During  the 
heat  of  the  day,  Madeleine  seldom  came 
on  deck,  but  in  the  evening  of  those  deli- 
cious cool  evenings  in  which  there  seems 
bliss  on  the  very  air  from  the  ocean,  so 
calm,  so  soft, 'SO  refreshing  it  is,  she  usual- 
ly left  her  seclusion  below,  and  paced  the 
deck  for  a  time,  or  sat  gazing  on  the 
dancing  blue  Waves  that  seemed  gaily  to 
sparkle  and  sport  around  the  ship. 

One  night — ^it  was  after  they  had  got 
within  the  influence  of  the  trade-winds^ 
and  were  steadily  and  speedily  careering 
before  the  joyous  breeze — ^Madeleine  had 
been  on  deck  as  usual,  and  had  stayed  till 
rather  an  advanced  hour.  She  had  spok- 
en, as  was  her  wont,  kindly  but  laconic- 
ally to  the  mate,  the  man  at  the  helm, 
and  the  sailors  who  were  on  deck,  and 
having  leaned  for  some  time  in  deep 
meditation  over  the  side  of  the  ship, 
wrapped,  as  it  were,  in  melancholy 
thoughts,  she  descended  at  length  to  the 
cabin.  Ail  was  still  above,  all  was  still 
below,  for  the  noises  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  active  human  beings  are 
earlier  hushed  on  board  ship  thaix  on 
shore.  Eight  bells  had  just  struck,  and 
the  middle  watch  had  just  come  up,  and 
were  exchanging  a  few  words  with  those 
of  the  previous  watch,  who  had  lingered 
a  moment  on  deck,  when  a  strange  sound 
startled  them  all ;  it  was  sometmng  like 
a  stifled  shriek,  but  the  cry  was  alto- 
gether unearthly.  Piercing,  yet  subdued 
it  broke  upon  tiie  ear,  and  it  seemed  to 
arise  from  the  depths  of  the  ship,  or  the 
depths  of  the  ocean. 


'^  Hush  !  hark !  what  is  that  ?"  groaned 
the  men  who  were  on  deck. 

Presently  a  splash  was  heard,  as  if 
something  had  fallen  into  the  sea. 

"It  was  a  woman's  voice!"  muttered  the 
first  mate,  who  was  keeping  the  middle 
watch.  "  But  there  is  no  woman  in  this 
ship  except  the  master's  wife." 

"  It  was  a  mermaid's  cry,"  replied  old 
Hendnk,  the  boatswain,  who  was  quite 
as  superstitious  as  he  was  skilled  in  nauti- 
cal ^flairs ;  "  and  see  !  there  she  goes !" 

He  pointed  in  a  state  of  convulsive  ex- 
citement toward  the  sea,  where  in  the 
clear  moonlight,  a  white  form  was  visible, 
sweeping  along  with  the  undulating 
waves.  The  upper  part  of  the  form  alone 
was  to  be  seen  above  the  water,  and  the 
figure,  whose  fitce  was  concealed  by  some 
strange  mask,  appeared  to  be  tossing  her 
arms  or  waving  her  hands,  cither  in  sup- 
plication or  invitation  to  follow  her, 

*'  It  is  a  mermaid !"  gasped  the  hor- 
rified boatswain,  "  and  they  are  always  the 
harbingers  of  ill-luck.  We  shall  never 
live  to  reach  the  shore !" 

"It  is  a  drowning  woman  !"  replied 
the  more  matter-of-mct  mate,  "though 
where  she  could  have  come  from  Old 
Nick  only  knows." 

"Not  from  this  shm,  surely,"  said  a 
sailor.  "  There's  only  one  femaJe  human 
creature  on  board,  and  that's  the  skip- 
per's wife." 

"  But  look — ^look !"  shouted  the  boat- 
swain— "she  has  ducked  once,  twice — 
how  she  is  flinging  her  arms  about  I" 

"  Lower  a  boat,  and  let  us  save  her  1" 
cried  the  mate,  springing  forward  to  do 
as  he  proposed.  !But  he  was  arrested  by 
the  strong  arm  of  old  Hendrik. 

"  Lower  a  boat  for  a  mermaid,  man ! 
^on't  you  know  if  you  get  within  her 
reach  it  is  all  over  with  you  ?  Do  you 
hear  that  sound  ?" 

"  It  is  harrowing— dreadful  I"  cried  the 
compassionate  mate,  as  he  shook  off  the 
boatswain's  arm,  and  began  rapidlv  to 
undo  the  boat.  "  It  is  the  sound  of  dis- 
tress and  horror  mingled  with  the  mur- 
mur of  the  waves." 

"  It  is  the  mermaid's  song,"  replied  the 
old  boatswain,  coolly.  "Let  her  go 
among  the  fishes  and  the  shells  down  bo- 
low.  She  is  worse  than  a  shark  or  a  sea- 
serpent,  and  she  shan't  get  any  of  the 
Regenboog^a  men  to-night,  I  can  tell 
her." 

As  he  said  this,  the  figure,  which  had 
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been  gradually  sinking,  suddenly  disap- 
peared, and  a  bright  ray  of  moonlight 
danced  over  the  spot  on  the  ocean  where 
it  had  been  seen. 

Shortly  after,  the  captain  came  np ;  he 
looked  at  the  sky  and  he  looked  at  the 
ocean.  He  made  some  remark  on  the 
course  they  were  steering,  observed 
that  it  was  a  fine  night,  paced  the  deck 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
quietly  went  below  as  usual. 

"He  did  not  see  the  mermaid,"  said 
old  Hendrik,  "  or  I'll  be  bound  he  would 
have  been  somewhat  flustered.'' 

"  Ho  knows  a  deuced  deal  more  about 
the  mermaid  than  you  think,"  muttered 
the  mate. 

But  Captain  Zwart  had  promised  to  re- 
linquish to  him  the  command  of  the  ship 
next  voyage,  and  he  wisely  remembered 
that  ^^  the  least  said  is  soonest  mended." 

At  a  very  early  hour  the  next  morning, 
the  captain  rushed  upon  deck,  apparently 
in  a  state  of  distraction,  and  made  the 
most  agitated  inquiries  if  any  one  had 
seen  his  wife.  He  said  she  had  been  in  a 
very  depressed  state  the  previous  night ; 
but  though  he  was  aware  that  she  had 
been  in  low  spirits  since  the  death  of  her 
father,  he  had  not  been  willing  to  admit 
even  to  himself  the  idea  that  her  mind 
was  affected;  that,  however,  she  had 
spoken  so  strangely  the  night  before,  and 
had  gone  into  such  violent  hysterics  from 
indulging  her  grief  to  excess,  that  he  had 
given  her  a  sleeping-draught,  an'l  not  to 
disturb  her,  as  he  was  obhgod  sometimes 
to  go  on  deck  during  the  night,  had  re- 
tired to  another  berth,  leaving  her  alone 
in  her  state-room;  that  all  being  quiet 
there  during  the  night,  he  supposed  she 
was  sleeping  calmly  under  the  influence 
of  the  soporific  he  had  administered ;  and 
it  was  only  on  looking  in  upon  her  at  break 
of  day  that  he  found  her  berth  empty. 
He  had  searched  the  cabin  for  her  in  vain. 

"  I  knew  something  bad  was  going  to 
happen,"  said  old  Hendrik,  "for  there 
was  a  mermaid  alongside  the  ship  last 
night,  and  these  creatures  are  as  danger- 
ous as  vampires.  I  feared  she  lured  the 
poor  dear  lady  overboard.  There  was 
the  mate,  he  actually  wanted  to  lower  a 
boat  and  pull  after  her !" 

"And  I  wish  you  had  not  prevented 
me  with  your  folly,  boatswain,"  retorted 
the  mate  ;  "  for  I'll  be  sworn  it  was  the 
poor  lady  herself  we  saw  struggling  in 
the  water,  and  no  mermaid  at  all." 


The  captain  buridd  his  &ce  in  his 
hands,  apparently  to  hide  his  emotion, 
and,  groaning  as  if  in  agony  of  spirit,  he 
rushed  below  to  the  solitude  of  his  pri* 
vate  cabin. 

But  Madeleine  was  gone,  and  never 
more  would  arise  from  her  liquid  grave-^ 
of  that  the  captain  and  the  crew  all 
felt  convinced.  Old  Hendrik,  the  man 
who  had  been  steering  on  that  eventfiil 
night,  and  most  of  the  crew,  ezeorated 
the  mermaid  (who  never  again  made 
her  appearance)  as  the  cause  ot  the  lady's 
death.  But  the  first  mate  and  Jan,  the 
cabin-boy,  shook  their  heads,  and  looked 
"  unutterable  things  ;"  whatever  they 
might  have  known  or  suspected,  however, 
they  prudently  kept  their  thoughts  to 
themselves.  Captain  Zwart  looked  as 
gloomy  as  his  name,  and  never  recovered 
his  spirits  from  the  time  of  his  wife's  dis- 
appearance; it  was  observed,  too,  that 
he  paid  his  deyoirs  more  fireauently 
than  formerly  to  sundry  flasks  of  old  rum 
and  Dutch  "  Jenever,"  especially  as  the 
dark  hours  of  night  approached.  In  due 
time,  however,  the  ICegenhoog  anchored 
safely  in  the  harbor  of  Curagoa,  and  in 
a  short  time  it  left  that  island  again.  The 
intelligence  of  Madeleine's  mysterious  and 
melancholy  death  caused  great  regret 
throughout  the  little  colony,  where  she 
had  been  so  much  beloved,  and  gave 
such  a  shock  to  her  widowed  mother, 
who  was  already  much  of  an  invalid,  that 
she  died  before  her  son-in-law  left  the 
West-Indies,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
her  funeral  expenses,  an  outlay  which  he 
would  not  have  grudged,  had  she  been  as 
rich  as  he  had  once  supposed  her  to  be. 

On  the  Regeriboog^s  return  to  Holland, 
Captain  Zwart  resigned  the  command  of 
her,  and,  according  to  his  promise,  ob- 
tained the  situation  for  the  first  mate. 
Old  Hendrik  and  the  other  sailon  re- 
mained in  the  ship,  but  the  oabin-boy, 
Jan,  had  suddenly  disappeared,  and  no 
tidings  could  be  heard  of  him.  This 
time,  however,  no  mermaid  was  blamed ; 
but  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  gone 
ashore,  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  tired 
of  a  seafaring  hfe,  and  had  ran  away. 
The  vessel,  under  its  new  commander, 
made  two  or  three  voyages  to  the  North 
Seas,  during  which  not  a  unffle  mermaid 
had  presented  hers^,  though  the  shoree 
of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  are 
known  to  be  favorite  resorts  of  the 
"  maidens  of  the  ocean,"  who  have  been 
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frecmently  celebrated  in  Bong  hy  the 
bards  of  those  countries.  At  length  the 
Hegenboog^s  head  was  again  turned  to^ 
ward  the  distant  West — ^again  it  was  go- 
ing to  Curagoa  and  the  free  port  of  St. 
Thomas  —  again  it  was  across  the  wide 
Atlantic. 

It  had  had  a  glorious  vojage,  and 
every  sail  set  to  catch  the  &yonng  breeze, 
it  was  scudding  on  swiftly,  but  gently, 
over  the  moonht  sea.  There  was  not  a 
cloud  in  the  soft  blue  sky  above,  not 
a  sail  on  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean 
around,  but  the  moonbeams  glittered 
and  danced  upon  the  slightly  foaming 
waves,  and  melted  into  silver-like  paths 
upon  their  heaving  surfiice.  The  new 
captain  and  the  old  boatswain  were  both 
on  deck,  for  the  night  was  warm,  and 
there  was  not  much  inducement  to  go 
below ;  eight  bells  struck,  and  "  How  late 
it  is !"  the  captain  had  just  exclaimed,  as 
he  turned  toward  the  companion-way, 
when  a  white  female  form  was  seen  slow- 
ly to  emerge  from  it.  She  took  the  other 
side  of  the  deck,  and,  gliding  alon^  with 
noiseless  footfall,  she  walked  leisurely 
toward  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  then  re- 
tracing her  steps,  she  passed  along  until 
she  reached  the  top  of  the  cabin-stairs, 
where,  with  the  abstracted  air  of  a  sleep- 
walker, she  quietly  descended  to  the 
cabin  below.  Presently,  the  appalled  spec- 
tators on  deck  beheld  apparently  the 
same  white  form  borne  on  the  waves, 
and  treading  the  deep  blue  waters  as  if 
they  had  been  firm  as  a  marble  pave- 
ment I  On — on  she  came — ^then  wildly 
tossing  her  arms,  and  clasping  her  hands 
in  supplication,  the  unearthly  form  gradu- 
ally sank,  until  it  disappeared  totally 
beneath  a  bright  ray  of  the  silver  moon. 
No  one  on  deck  had  spoken — ^and  for  a 
few  moments  after  the  figure  was  lost  to 
sight  they  remained  in  awed  and  solemn 
silence.  At  last  the  boatswain  exclaimed, 
in  a  hoarse  and  choked  sort  of  voice  : 

^^  There  is  that  mermaid  again  I" 

''  It  Is  no  mermaid,"  said  the  captain, 
shuddering ;  "  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  un- 
quiet dead !  But  why  did  she  come  ? 
iTe  is  not  here  I" 

"  Who  is  not  here  ?"  asked  old  Hen- 
drik;  ''and  of  what  unquiet  spirit  are 
you  speaking?" 

"  No  matter,"  replied  the  captain, 
quickly.  "  Let  bygones  be  bygones  1  It 
would  do  no  good  to  the  dead  or  to  the 
living  to  rip  up  old  stories  now." 


I  He  went  downstairs  without  explain- 
i  ing  himself  further ;  but  old  Hendnk  be- 
gan to  reflect ;  and,  by  some  process  of 
reasoning  in  his  own  mind,  he  ended  by 
connecting  the  specter  visitor  of  that 
night  with  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  the  former  captain's  melancholy4ook- 
ing  wife,  the  unfortunate  Madeleine. 

On  its  return  to  Holland  from  the  West- 
Indies,  the  new  captain,  old  Hendrik,  and 
all  the  sailors,  left  the  Regenboog  ;  and  it 
was  manned  by  an  entirely  new  crew,  as 
well  as  having  a  new  commander.  But 
the  white  ocean-spirit  still  chose  to  haunt 
the  unlucky  ship  ;  the  passengers,  ofli- 
cers,  and  seamen,  were  scared  almost  out 
of  their  senses ;  the  strange  appearances 
continuing  to  be  visible  on  each  succeed- 
ing voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  the  ves- 
sel acquired  so  bad  a  name,  that  no  one 
would  take  passage  by  it — and  still  worse, 
no  crew  would  join  it — ^no  mate  or  mas- 
ter take  charge  of  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Megen- 
hoog  was  sold  to  a  mercantile  house  at 
Hamburg,  but  "  tJie  white  kLdy^"*  who 
haunted  it  was  inexorable  ;  again  and 
again  she  appeared,  though  more  £untly, 
and  in  a  form  less  defined.  The  imagin- 
ative Germans  were  still  more  frightened 
than  the  phlegmatic  Batch  had  been.  No 
amount  of  thalers  could  persuade  any  , 
seafaring  man  to  embark  in  the  tmlucky : 
vessel,  and  it  was  sold  to  a  Danish  ship-  / 
owner  at  Copenhagen.  The  poor  Bain'* 
bow  was  repaired,  refitted,  repainted,  and 
rechristened.  It  was  thenceforth  called, 
in  Danish,  Det  Gode  Haab,  ("  The  Good 
Hope.")  And  hopefully  it  went  forth  on 
its  first  voyage,  under  its  new  name  and 
new  colors ;  for  the  "  blood-red  flag"  of 
Denmark,  with  its  white  cross — symboli- 
cal of  peace — ^waved  from  the  mast-head« 

The  Cattegat,  the  Skager  Rack,  and 
the  German  Ocean — ^the  British  Channel 
and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  were  all  happily 
and  peacefully  passed,  and  neither  venge- 
fiil  ghost  nor  cruel  mermaid  had  disturbed 
the  equanimity  of  the  crew  and  passengers, 
the  latter  of  whom  ate  and  drank,  and 
made  nlerry,  and  played  whist  in  the  oi^ 
bin  in  the  evening,  or  paced  the  deck,  as  in- 
clination prompted.  t)ne  evening,  three 
of  the  passengers  (there  were  no  ladies  on 
board)  proposed  to  the  captain  to  have 
some  cigars  and  brandy-and-water  on  deck, 
and  they  sat  rather  late,  enjoying  the  re- 
freshing breeze,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
their  conversation  gazing  on  the  blue  sea^ 
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which  seemed  here  and  there  to  glance 
like  heaps  of  diamonds  beneath  the  spark- 
ling rays  of  the  clear  bright  moon.  After 
chatting  on  a  variety  of  cheerful  subjects, 
the  deep  stillness  around,  unbroken  save 
by  the  unvarying  and  endless  plash  of  the 
waters  over  which  they  were  calmly  sail- 
ing, perhaps  rendered  them  more  grave, 
and  Dy  degrees  they  began  to  speak  of 
supernatural  appearances.  One  gentle- 
man, an  enthusiastic  youth,  recited  the 
Danish  author  Ingemann's  beautifulpoem, 
entitled  "  Dodsseileren  "— "  The  Death- 
Ship" — dwelling  particularly  on  these 
verses : 

"  No  saQ  was  spread  to  catch  tho  breeze, 
The  masts  lay  shattered  on  the  deck ; 
And  it  did  not  steer  one  steady  course, 
But  driflod  like  a  wreck. 

"  Ilushed — ^hushed  was  all  on  board  that  bark ; 
But  flitting  by — ^now  here,  now  there — 
Seemed  dim  uncertain  shadowy  forms, 
Through  the  misty  moonlight  air." 

The  captain  then  told  the  story  of  the 
"  Bloody  Head,"  How,  whenever  it  be- 
came the  turn  of  one  particular  sailor  on 
board  a  ship,  which  he  named,  to  keep  tho 
watch  between  twelve  and  four  o'clock 
during  the  night,  the  few  who  were  on 
deck  with  him  were  ofken  scared  out  of 
their  wits  by  seeing  a  bloody  head  fall 
from  the  top  of  the  mainmast  and  roll  on 
the  deck  before;  the  man,  who  generally 
went  into  strong  convulsions.  It  was  at 
length  whispered  that  he  had,  on  some 
previous  voyage,  committed  a  murder  on 
board  that  very  ship,  and  that  it  was  the 
decapitated  head  of  his  victim  which  thus 
pursued  him.  The  officers  of  the  ship  de- 
termined at  length  to  remain  all  on  deck 
one  night  when  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ac- 
cused sailor  to  keep  the  middle  watch. 
The  wretched  man  was  most  unwilling  to 
come  up ;  he  volunteered  to  undergo  any 
amount  of  punishment  rather  than  keep 
that  watch ;  but  his  supplications  and 
alarm  were  of  no  avail ;  he  was  compelled 
to  go  up,  and  he  had  nOt  been  long  there 
when,  to  the  amazement  and  horror  of  his 
superior  officers,  a  bloody  head  did  seem  to 
fall  from  some  part  of  the  shrouds,  and  to 
roll  at  his  feet,  without  leaving  the  slight- 
est stain  upon  the  deck "But,  Hea- 
vens I  what  is  yon  ?"  exclaimed  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Gode  Haab^  interrupting  his 
tale,  and  staring  as  if  his  eyes  were  about 
to  start  out  of  his  bead. 


"  What — ^what  ?"  cried  his  excited  an- 
ditors,  turning  quickly  to  look  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  gaze.  Pale  and  petrified 
with  terror,  they  beheld  a  female  figure 
clad  in  white,  and  with  a  sort  of  misty 
vail  over  her  face,  slowly  pass  along  the 
deck.  As  she  came  near  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  he  dropped  it  suddenly  and  fiiinted 
on  the  spot ;  but  she  heeded  him  not ;  she 
walked  to  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  then 
quietly  turning,  she  passed  back  and 
seemed  to  glide  down  tne  cabin  stairs. 

"  Let  us  follow !"  cried  the  captain,  and 
he  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  rushed  down 
to  the  cabin,  which  they  entered  just  «in 
time  to  see  the  spectral  visitant  standing 
for  a  moment  close  to  the  cabin  window, 
while  her  almost  transparent  robe  seemed 
to  flutter  in  the  breeze  of  night,  and  then 
she  gently  descended  into  the  deep  ocean 
beneath !  Presently  those  who  remained 
on  deck  saw  the  apparition  floating  for  a 
few  moments  like  a  sea-bird  on  the  white- 
crested  wave,  then  gradually  disappear 
beneath  the  dancing  waters. 

It  was  the  Iiegenboog%  alias  the  Gode 
HdalPs  last  voyage.  Her  evil  fame  had 
become  too  widely  disseminated;  there 
was  scarcely  a  port  in  the  north  of  Europe 
where  the  Haunted  Ship  was  not  known 
by  reputation,  and  no  one  would  go  to 
sea  in  her.  The  owners,  hoping  to  dis- 
prove the  reports  against  the  vessel,  wrote 
to  Amsterdam  to  institute  inqniries  re- 
specting its  original  history.  But  the  an- 
swer they  received  was  by  no  means  such 
as  they  had  hoped  to  obtain,  or  such  as 
was  calculated  to  remove  the  vessel's  evil 
renown.  In  addition  to  what  has  already 
been  related,  they  heard  that  Captain 
Zwart,  who  had,  as  he  wished,  married 
the  rich  Antwerp  widow,  had  not  long 
after  been  seized  with  fits  of  aberration  of 
mind,  which  had  increased  until  he  had 
become  a  raving  lunatic,  and  that  he  had 
been  placed  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane  at 
Ghent. 

It  had  also  been  proved  that  he  had 
drowned  his  first  wife,  by  forcing  her 
over  the  cabin  window  of  the  Megenboog^ 
after  having  tied  a  handkerchief  ticrhtly 
over  her  face  to  deaden  the  sound  of  her 
cries.  The  only  witness  to  this  frightful 
scene*  had  been  Jan,  the  cabin-boy,  who 
having  been  attracted  to  the  cabin  door 
by  the  strange  noise  within,  had  found  it 
fastened  on  uie  inside,  but  had  seen  what 
was  going  on  through  a  chink  in  the  door. 
He  Imd  no  idea  that  his  master  was  gomg 
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to  force  the  poor  lady  over  the  cabin  win- 
dow, until  he  saw  her  pushed  out,  and 
heard  the  splash  in  the  sea  below.  He 
was  just  going  to  rush  on  deck  and  en- 
treat the  mate  and  the  sailors  to  try  to 
her,  when  his  master,  hearing  him 


save 


move,  came  quickly  to  the  cabin  door, 
and,  finding  it  impossible  to  make  IjIs  es- 
cape up  the  cabin  stairs,  and  being  in  mor- 
tal fear  lest  his  master  should  pitch  him 
into  the  sea  also,  he  crept  softly  to  a  mat 
near,  and  pretended  to  be  fast  asleep. 
As  he  often  slept  on  the  outside  of  the 
cabin  door,  at  the  foot  of  the  companion 
stairs,  the  captain,  after  examining  his 
face  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  and  bestow- 
ing three  or  four  kicks  on  him,  left  him 
lying  there. 

It  was  evident  to  the  boy,  however,  that 
Captain  Zwart  suspected  he  knew  more 
than  he  wished  him  to  do,  for  he  had 
threatened  to  take  his  life  if  he  ever 
breathed  a  syllable  of  any  thing  he  had 
seen  or  heard,  or  fancied  he  had  seen  or 
heard,  in  the  cabin  at  any  time.  And  he 
kept  so  strict  a  watch  upon  him  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage  out  and  home,  never 
once  allowing  him  to  go  oil  shore  at  Cura- 
Qoa,  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  com- 
municating the  terrible  secifet  to  any  one. 
He  had  ventured  once  to  make  a  few  sig- 
nificant signs  to  the  mate,  and  whisper  a 
word  or  two,  when  his  master,  coming 
suddenly  upon  him,  had  accused  him  of 
some  imaginary  fault,  and  beaten  him  se- 
verely. He  fully  intended  to  disclose  the 
facts  when  he  should  return  to  Holland, 
and  be  safe  from  Captain  Zwart's  ven- 
geance.   But  the  captain  had  taken  him 


on  shore  with  himself,  and  sent  him  off 
immediately  with  a  letter  to  a  master  of 
a  foreign  ship  in  the  harbor,  which  was 
on  the  eve  of  sailing.  Against  his  will  he 
was  detained  on  board  that  ship;  and 
when,  on  its  touching  at  a  port  in  Eng- 
land, he  ran  away  from  it,  he  was  forced 
to  go  on  board  an  English  merchantman, 
to  avoid  starvations  as  he  had  neither 
money  nor  ftiends.  War  broke  out ;  he 
was  seized  by  the  press-gang,  and  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  a  man-of-war.  When 
at  length  he  obtained  his  discharge,  he 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  returning 
to  Holland,  and  of  unburdening  his  mind 
of  a  secret  which  had  so  long  weighed 
heavily  on  it. 

But  the  avenging  hand  of  Providence 
had  already  punished  the  murderer 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  evil  con- 
science. The  recollection  of  his  guilt 
haunted  hinl  night  and  day ;  he  Uved  in 
constant  fear  of  its  being  discovered ;  and 
the  secret  misery  that  he  endured  at 
length  preyed  so  deeply  on  his  mind,  that 
his  intellect  gave  way ;  habits  of  intem- 
perance into  which  he  had  fallen  increased 
the  evil,  and  he  died  a  wretched,  raving 
maniac. 

The  haunted  ship  was  sold  for  a  mere 
trifie,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  to  a 
Flensburg  merchant;  but  he  could  not 
get  her  manned;  she  was  consequently 
dismantled,  and  some  years  afterward  she 
was  seen  lying  a  useless  hulk  in  one  of  the 
harbors  of  Sleswick ;  and  there  she  may 
still  be  lying,  a  fatal  monument  of  the 
crimes  and  superstitions  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 


►^— - 


From  Sharpens  London  Magazine. 
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A  TRUE  TALE  OP  THE  SEA. 


It  was  a  lovelv  night,  "  the  moon,  part- 
ing aside  the  lignt  clouds''  that  floated  in 
the  heavens,  peered  forth  with  her  bril- 
liant &ce.  Tne  sea  sparkling,  beneath 
her  earnest  glance,  seemed  like  one  <3asket 
of  gems ;  each  ripple  appeared  a  diamond, 
and   from  each    billowy  wave   gleamed 


forth  "the  ever-changing  opal's  light." 
Truly  Luna  had  never  a  more  "  shming 
bath  in  which  to  lave"  than  on  this  night. 
For  hours  I  had  stood  watching  "  the  sea 
of  fire"  as  it  appeared  in  its  brilliancy. 
I  had  never  recollected  seeing  it  more 
dazzling  bright ;  and  calling  to  Henry  M., 
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who  was  standing  near,  I  invited  him  to 
share  the  glorious  spectacle  with  me. 
He  came,  I  thought,  rather  reluctantly  ; 
and  after  giving  one  rapid  glance,  turned 
coldly  away.  I  followed  him,  for  I  had 
noticed  that  he  shuddered  as  if  in  horror 
at  the  sight.  On  similar  occasions  I  remem- 
bered his  exhibiting  the  same  apparent  dis- 
gust, and  I  felt  somewhat  anxious  to  find 
out  the  cause.  He  had  seated  himself  when 
I  reached  him,  in  thoughtful  attitude,  and 
placing  myself  by  his  side,  I  gathered  from 
him  the  following  thrilling  incident : 

"  It  is  some  years  since  the  vessel  I  then 
belonged  to  was  taking  in  a  cargo  of 
sugar  at  Barbadoes.  We  were  obliged 
to  go  from  our  ship,  which  was  anchored 
at  some  distance  from  the  landing,  in 
boats,  and  transport  our  cargo  in  that 
manner.  The  afternoon  was  a  very 
windy  one,  when  two  comrades  and  my- 
self pushed  off  in  our  boat, '  nothing  fear- 
ing,' to  take  in  a  load  of  sugar.  We 
had  got  out  of  sight  of  the  vessel,  when 
suddenly  there  came  upon  us  one  of  those 
violent  gusts  so  often  experienced  in  a 
tropical  climate.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
'  caverns  of  the  wind'  had  been  suddenly 
opened,  and  their  pent-up  prisoners  rushed 
out  to  scatter  with  their  footsteps  the 
ocean's  foam  around.  The  boat  reeled 
as  the  blast  descended,  which  was  sweep- 
ing over  us,  with  a  mighty  power,  hurl- 
ing us  from  our  places  with  a  giant's 
strength.  Oh !  the  horror  of  that  mo- 
ment, when  I  found  myself  tossing  about 
on  the  merciless  deep,  and  how  cold  the 
waves  felt  as  dashing  over  me,  I  would 
rise  and  sink  with  their  swell.  I  had 
caught  two  pieces  of  timber  that  were 
floating  past,  and  in  that  manner  sustained 
myself,  for  the  shore  was  at  too  great 
a  distance  for  me  to  reach  it  by  swim- 
ming. Upon  looking  around,  I  found 
that  my  companions  were  near  me  buf- 
feting the  waves.  For  several  hours  we 
tossed  about,  looking  out  anxiously  for  a 
sail,  and  striving  to  keep  up  each  others' 
fast-drooping  spirits.  As  long  as  I  saw 
my  companions  near,  I  felt  buoyed  up, 
and  continued  to  combat  with  the  waves. 
But  the  fearful  agony  of  that  moment  I 
shall  never  forget,  when  looking  again  at 
the  spot  whore  I  had  last  seen  them  toss- 
ing wildly  their  hands,  as  if  imploring  for 
aid,  I  found  that  they  had  disappeared. 
I  called  aloud,  I  implored  them  to  an- 
swer ;  only  one  word,  I  said,  to  tell  me 
that  I  am  not  all  alone — alone  on  this 


horrible  deep.  But,  O  my  God,  my 
God !  (said  the  speaker,  overcome  by  his 
emotion,)  no  voice  replied,  they  were 
gone,  gone.  The  waves  had  opened  and 
ingulfed  them.  Yes,  I  was  alone — alone 
to  combat  with  the  fierce  elements  that 
seemed  driving  me  on  to  eternity ;  alone 
with  my  fast  fidling  strength,  no  voice 
near  to  cheer  me,  no  human  arm  to  up- 
hold me.  To  add  to  my  horrors,  night 
threw  her  mantle  covering  over  the  earth 
and  sea,  and  soon  its  shadows  darkened 
all  around.  It  was  the  first  quarter  of 
the  moon,  and  oh !  how  I  looked  up  and 
blessed  her,  as  she  hung  out  her  bnlliant 
crescent,  ^  like  a  silver  Doat  launched  on 
a  boundless  flood.' 

''  While  I  lay  gazing  up  to  heaven,  and 
thanking  God  for  even  this  little  ray  of 
light,  which  was  enough  to  enable  me  to 
distinguish  surrounding  objects,  I  saw  a 
shark  moving  its  ponderous  form  toward 
me.  I  felt  as  if  divested  of  all  powers  of 
volition,  and  it  seems  as  if  I  had  been 
spared  the  fiite  of  my  companions  to 
meet  with  tins  more  horriole  death. 
Slowly  the  crealoire  advanced,  and  then 
remained  perfiMsdj.  motionless  at  a  little 
distance,  watchii^  me.  I  bent  mj  gaze 
upon  it,  and  kept  it  fixed  steadily ;  it 
moved  not,  neither  did  I,  save  the  gentle 
motion  of  my  body  caused  by  the  rock- 
ing of  the  waves.  All  was  still  and  A- 
lent,  the  winds  had  murmured  themselves 
to  sleep,  the  billows  moved  quietly,  as  if 
fearftd  of  disturbing  the  slumbers  of  those 
who  slept  beneath  them.  It  must  have 
been  about  ten  minutes  (to  me  it  seemed 
an  '  age  of  ages')  that  this  strange  scene 
continued.  At  last  I  saw  the  creature 
move  gradually  off,  and  with  a  deep 
plunge  that  agitated  the  waters  around, 
it  sunk  beneath  the  waves.  After  this, 
I  lay  perfectly  exhausted  from  terror  and 
fatigue — ^I  felt  that  my  wasted  strength 
was  fast  giving  way,  and  I  knew  not 
what  instant  the  shark  would  return, 
eager  for  its  prey.  Completely  overcome 
by  exhaustion,  you  would  scarcely  believe 
it,  I  slept — yes,  slept,  and  dreamed.  It 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a  minute 
I  lay  in  thLs  deep  slumber,  and  oh  I  what 
a  vision  swept  across  my  brain.  I 
thought  that,  as  I  lay  gazing  up  to  hea- 
ven, a  delightful  strain  of  music  filled  the 
air,  and  slowly  arose  that  brilliant  group 
of  sisters — the  fiiir  Pleiades.  They  rest- 
ed their  '  starry  instrument '  in  the  azure 
skies,  and    striking  its  shining  dhordii 
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they  breathed  forth  a  strain  of  peace  and 
comfort.     Again  and  again  the  delightful 
tones  breathed  out,  then  died  away,  *  the 
faint  exquisite    music   of  a  dream,'   un- 
til at  last  no  sound  could  be  heard,  but 
the  dying  echoes  that  gradually  expired 
in  their   own  sweet  music.     At  this  mo- 
ment an  increased  ripple  in  the  waters 
aroused  me  from  my    sleep,  and    I  can 
never  forget  the  thrill  of  horror  that  ran 
through  every  nerve,  when  I  perceived 
the  shark  slowly  moving  around  me  in 
circles,  as  if  preparing  to  seize  upon  its 
victim.      Maddened  almost  to  insanity. 
I  believe  that  I  should  have   made  no 
effort  at  resistance ;  but  on  raising  an  ap- 
pealing   look    to    heaven,  to    pray    for 
strength  to  sustain  me,  I  saw,  glittering 
in  all  their  beauty,  the  Pleiades.    In  a 
moment    mv   dream  rushed  across   my 
mind,  and  I  &ncicd  I  saw  Hope  written 
in  burning  letters  upon  their  brows,  and 
nerved  by  that  sign,  I  prepared  for  the 
conflict.    Silently  the  creature  revolved 
around  me,  and  every  instant  would  open 
its  huge  mouth  as  if  to  ingulf  me  there- 
in.   At  last  it  came  doie,  and  I  felt  its 
cold  nose  touch  my  &ee»     In  a  moment, 
with  all  the  energy  of  dmair,  I  rushed 
upon  it.    The  piece  Kd  tixnber  I  had  un- 
der my  right  arm  now  served  me  as  a 
weapon  of  defense,  and  sustaining  myself 
by  the  left,  I  fought  with  the  other.    For 
about  an  hour  I  straggled  with  the  fierce 
monster.      I  beat  it  about    the    head, 
trying  to  stun  it ;  and  every  fresh  dart  it 
would  make  at  me,  I  would  renew  the 
attack  with  increased  vigor.    I  screamed 
with  all  my  might,  to  attract  any  vessel 
that  might  be  near,  until  at  last  it  seemed 
as  if  all  strength  was  deserting  me.     It 
was  a  desperate  and  fearful  struggle  be- 
tween life  and  death,  and  I  dared  not  re- 
lax one  moment,  for  that  instant  would 
hurl  me  to  destruction.     But  even  during 
that  long  and  terrible  scene,  the  Pleiades 
seemed  ever  before  me,  and  I  would  mur- 
mur Pleiades,  Pleiades,  as  if  I  thought 
that  bright  band  would  come  down  and 
succor  me.    At  last  I  made  a  vigorous 
effort,  and  gathering  up  my  remaining 
strength,  I  dealt  the  monster  a  blow  on 
the  head  that  seemed  to  stun  it.    It .  re- 
mained perfectly  motionless  for  a  moment, 
and  then  I  saw  it  move  gradually  off,  and 
disappear  in  the  depths  of  its  ooevnhome. 
I  was  so  completely  exhausted  after  this, 
that  I  had  scarcely  strength  to  breathe,  but 
was  compelled  to  make  an  effort  to  keep 


myself  from  sinking.  Worn  out  as  I  was 
I  dared  not  (dose  my  eyes,  but  kept  them 
fixed  upon  '  the  starry  lyre  of  the  sis- 
ters,' wiiich  seemed  to  be  echoing  back 
my  murmurings  of  Pleiades,  Pleiades. 

"  As  I  lay  tossing  about  on  the  deep,  it 
appeared  to  me  memory  was  gifted  with 
ten  thousand  eyes  thst,  glancing  back, 
brought  to  light  every  action  of  my  past 
existence.    Not  a  deed,  not  a  thought, 
but  sprung  to    life  once  more  ;   every 
friend  I  had  known,  every  hope  I  had 
cherished,  every  sorrow  I  had  wept  over, 
seemed  actually  present.    Then,  for  the 
first  time,  did  the  freak  that  made  me 
leave  the    comforts   of  home    appear  a 
crime ;  and  again  did  the  tearfol  voice, 
and    subdued  'good-by»  of  my^  mother 
sound  mournful!^  distinct ;  as  it  seemed 
to  blend  itself  with  the  dreamy  sounds  of 
the  waves.     While  I  thus  pondered  on 
the  past,  the  lovely  Pleiades  gradually 
'sunK    into    their    ocean    bower,'    and 
'  night  with  all  her  starry  host'  passing 
away,  morning  broke  upon  me.    Upon 
loolung   ftround   at   the   vast   waste   of 
waters  that  encompassed  me,  I  espied  a 
sail ;  my  heart  beat   joyously,   again  I 
seemed  endowed  with  supernatural  ener- 
gy, and  I  called  aloud  for  assbtance.    My 
cries  were  heard ;  and  in  an  instant  a  boat 
was  lowered,  and  came  wending  its  way 
through  the  waters.    I  watched  it  with 
intense  anxiety.    As  soon  as  it  reached 
me  I  was  taken  in,  and  on  arriving  on 
board   I    saw    painted    upon  its  stem, 
in  lai^e  golden  letters,  its  name,  *The 
Pleiades !'    Yes  I  that  glorious  sisterhood 
upon  whom  I  had  anchored,  as  it  were, 
my  hopes,  was  to  me  the  harbinger  of  life, 
the  ark  of  safety  from  the  storm. 

"  Do  you  wonder  now  that  the  glittering 
of  the  waves  is  to  me  but  as  a  dark 
shadow,  and  that  I  shudder  as  I  gaze 
into  that  fearftd  depth  ?  And  do  you 
deem  it  a  marvel  that  I  should  turn  away 
my  glance  from  the  waves  below  to  the 
skies  above,  where,  pictured  in  brightness, 

flimmer  that  group  of  my  vision — the 
leiades — ^who  on  that  fearful  night  hung 
out  their  '  golden  sign  of  promise'  on 
high.  Yes,  *  the  stars  that  gem  the  deep 
nudnight'  have  for  me  more  beauty  than 
all  the  brightness  that  silvers  the  ocean's 
foam ;  for  truly  did  their  *  footsteps  pass 
like  angels'  o'er  the  sky'  when,  on  that 
fearful  night,  there  was  breathed  to  mo  a 
lesson  of  hope  from  the  bright,  the 
Jbeautiful  Pleiades." 
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From  Titan. 


THE        BLOODY        HAND. 


The  recollections  of  my  boyhood  are  in 
many  respects  far  from  pleasing.  I  was 
left  an  orphan  at  so  early  an  age,  that  I 
have  no  remembrance  whatever  of  my 
parents,  and  he  who  stood  to  me  in  the 
capacity  of  guardian  was  a  distant  rela- 
tive of  my  mother.  He  lived  in  a  old  and 
ruined  mansion,  in  one  of  the  most  retired 
parts  of  a  northern  county,  and  here, 
under  his  care,  and  that  of  his  kind-hearted 
housekeeper,  I  passed  the  early  part  of 
my  life.  My  guardian  was  unmarried, 
and  advanced  in  years;  and  his  habits 
were  so  gloomy  and  reserved,  that  he  cul- 
tivated acquaintance  with  no  one.  All 
the  rustic  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood 
stood  in  awe  of  him.  He  treated  me  with 
as  much  kindness  as  a  man  of  his  disposi- 
tion could  possibly  show ;  but,  nevertheless, 
my  feelings  toward  him  wore  always 
restrained  by  a  kind  of  half-fearfulness  and 
a  consciousness  of  mystery.  As  I  grew 
old  enough,  I  became  his  almost  constant 
companion,  and,  indeed,  his  only  one,  ex- 
cept a  dog,  as  moody  as  his  master,  and 
which  seldom  left  his  side.  The  dullness 
about  mo  did  not  tend  to  increase  ray 
natural  cheerfulness,  but  still  I  had  enough 
of  boyish  vivacity  to  render  me  consider- 
ably superior  to  these  depressing  circum- 
stances. I  did  most  of  the  talk,  for  words 
seldom  passed  my  solemn  guardian's  lips ; 
but  as  he  never  checked  my  babbling,  I 
think  it  could  not  have  displeased  him. 

My  guardian  always  wore  a  glove  upon 
his  right  hand — ^not  a  common  short  glove, 
to  button  at  the  wrist,  but  a  long  gaunt- 
let, reaching  half-way  up  to  the  elbow.  It 
struck  me  one  day  as  rather  curious  that 
I  had  never  seen  that  hand  uncovered.  He 
used  it  as  freely  as  the  other  in  most  em- 
ployments, so  that  there  was  nothing  in 
Its  physical  condition  to  occasion  this 
peculiarity.  But  I  observed  that  he 
always  used  his  left  hand  in  writing ;  and 
whenever  I  shook  hands  with  him — which 
I  did  every  night  before  retiring  to  rest 
— ^he  gave  me  that  hand,  drawing  back 
the  other,  as  if  a  touch  upon  it  would 


give  him  pain.    With  childish  thought- 
lessness, I  asked  him  the  reason  of  this,  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  seemed  less  somber 
than  usual.     He  did  not  reply  in  words, 
but  he  gave  me  a  look  which  sealed  my 
lips  at  once  upon  the  subject,  at  least  1 
never  spoke  to  him  again  about  it ;  but 
when  I  mentioned  it  to  old  Mr.  Thomas, 
the  butler,  he  said  something  respecting  a 
severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  many  years 
before,  which  had  occasioned  this  precau- 
tion.   I  believed  this,  for  my  guardian's 
health  was  but  indifferent ;  indeed ;  three 
or  four  times  a  year  he  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  illness,  which  confined  him  to  his 
own  room.    On  these  occasions,  no  one 
was  allowed  to  attend  him  but  the  butler, 
who  was  an  old  and  confidential  servant. 
During  my  younger  days,  these  periodical 
attacks  did  not  strike  me  as  strange,  but 
as  I  grew  older,  I  became  aware  that  there 
was    something  very   imusoal  in  them. 
Once,  presuming  on  the  &vor  that  he  had 
always  shown  me,  I  ventured  to  enter  the 
chamber  unperceivcd  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  attack.    I  was  startled  to  find 
my  guardian  stretched  on  a  couch  in  the 
room,  in  his  usual  dress — ^his  eyes  were 
open,  but  fixed  and  staring  like  a  dead 
man's  eyes.    I  ventured  to  speak  to  him 
— no  answer  was  returned.    1  listened  to 
hear  his  breathing — ^his  chest  remained 
motionless.    I  touched  his  hand,  it  was 
cold  and  rigid.    The  conviction  flashed 
upon  me  that  he  was  dead,  and  with  a 
loud  cry,  I  threw  myself  upon  his  bosom. 
My  lamentations  soon  brought  the  butler 
into  the  room,  who  led  me  quietly  away, 
comforting  me  by  the  assurance  that  my 
guardian  would  soon  recover.    And,  in- 
deed,  the  very  next  morning,  when  I 
entered  the  breakfast-parlor,  I  found  him 
waiting  for  mc — a  little  paler  than  usual, 
but  otherwise  evincing  no  sign  of  the  ill- 
ness he  had  undergone.    As  he  did  not 
seem  aware  that  I  had  seen  him  in  his  late 
singular  attack,  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
make  no  allusion  to  it,  but  from  that  day 
forth  it  was  a  mystery  on  my  mind. 
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My  guardian  was  the  last  of  an  old 
family.  It  bad  been  a  famous  &mily  in 
its  day,  and  many  deeds  of  kniehtly  prow- 
ess  bad  been  wrougbt  by  wanike  mem- 
bers of  it  in  cbivalric  times.  The  season 
of  its  prosperity  had  long  since  passed 
away,  and  the  last  of  this  distinguished 
race  was  a  simple  country  gentleman, 
alone  with  his  ancestral  glory.  Still,  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  family  indicated 
its  past  greatness,  and  conspicuous  upon 
the  shield  was  borne,  as  an  honorable  cog- 
nizance, the  red  right  hand,  or,  as  a  herald 
would  term  it,  a  dexter  hand,  couped  at 
the  wrist,  erected  gules  upon  a  field  sable. 
There  were  numerous  tales  and  traditions 
connected  with  the  family,  and  I  heard 
many  of  these  from  the  lips  of  the  old 
housekeeper,  who  delighted  in  relating 
them,  and  who  never  suffered  them  to  lose 
aught  of  the  marvelous  in  her  narration. 
With  a  skill  which  I  thought  truly  won- 
derful, she  unfolded  to  me  the  armorial 
mysteries  of  our  escutcheon,  told  me  the 
real  or  supposed  reason  why  the  cross 
which  divided  the  shield  was  white,  and 
not  red  ;  the  legend  of  the  three  blazing 
stars  that  were  quartered  in  one  compart- 
ment, as  well  as  the  thrilling  adventure 
that  gave  birth  to  the  motto  on  the  scroll. 
I  asked  her  to  tell  me  of  that  red  hand, 
and  wherefore  it  was  present  in  such  bold 
relief  on  the  escutcheon ;  but  it  was  always 
treated  as  a  forbidden  subject,  and  I  was 
specially  cautioned  never  to  mention  it  in 
the  presence  of  my  guardian,  for  it  had 
been  discovered  that  on  this  point  he  was 
specially  sensitive.  So,  being  thus  a  dark 
and  interdicted  thing,  it  came  to  occupy 
much  of  my  thoughts.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  there  must  be  some  fearful 
secret  written  on  that  crimson  palm.  I 
nourished  many  grim  and  unearthly  fimcies 
in  connection  with  it,  and  it  seemed  to 
iiave  a  preternatural  j^cination  for  me. 
To  me  it  was  always 

*'  The  Bloody  Hand,  significant  of  crime," 

staring  forth  brightly  from  the  faded 
bearings  of  the  time-worn  hatchment, 
(which  was  never  removed,  except  to  be 
replaced  by  a  new  one,)  gleaming  out  on 
the  carved  back  of  the  old  chairs ;  blazoned 
on  the  covers  of  the  ancient  tomes  which 
weighed  down  the  shelves  of  the  library  ; 
thrown  out  in  bold  relief  upon  the  marble 
floor  of  the  chapel,  by  any  beam  of  sun- 
light that  pierced  the  stained-glass  window. 


Meeting  me  everywhere,  at  last  it  seemed 
to  mingle  with  all  my  thoughts;  some 
spirit-hand,  I  deemed,  had  stamped  it  on 
my  heart ;  my  very  sleep  was  broken  by 
its  presence.  I  started  from  troubled 
dreams,  and  woke  to  an  undefined  memory 
of  horrible  &ncies,  in  which  nothing  was 
clear,  but  the  apparition  of  that  ghastly 
hand.  Everywhere  the  samei  crimson 
upon  black,  telling,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
an  everlasting  tale  of  mourning  and  of 
murder. 

I  was  by  this  time  twelve  years  old,  and 
being  of  an  excitable  temperament,  my 
health  and  spints  became  Berionsly  affect- 
ed by  the  fear  and  mystery  which  con- 
tinually haunted  me.  I  courted  Bolitud% 
almost  as  mnch  as  my  guardian,  and  the 
chief  part  of  my  time  was  spent  In  xoam- 
ing  over  the  deserted  and  ruinous  parts 
of  the  old  mansion  in  which  we  hved. 
Every  roofless  chamber,  every  shattered 
staircase  and  passage,  was  well  known  to 
me,  and  I  sought  for  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  the  starlings  and  sparrows  which 
built  their  nests  and  reared  successive 
broods,  with  impunity,  in  the  moss-grown 
walls.  I  carried  many  fearful  thoughts  in 
my  mind,  which  I  did  not  dare  to  utter, 
and  I  brooded  over  them  in  secret  soli- 
tude. When  a  young  mind  is  thus  shut 
up  with  a  gloomy  freight  of  trouble  and 
dread,  it  preys  upon  itself,  and  is  soon 
wasted  by  its  own  fire.  Every  one  that 
saw  me  said  that  I  was  changing,  and  my 
guardian,  who  was  kind  with  all  his 
moroseness,  saw  that  a  fresh  scene  and 
another  sphere  were  necessary  for  me. 
So  I  was  sent  away  to  a  public  school  in 
a  town  some  distance  off.  Here  I  entered 
upon  a  new  world  to  me,  the  society  of 
my  equals  in  age ;  and  amidst  the  sports 
of  youth  and  the  duties  of  study,  I  gra- 
dually lost  the  gloom  which  had  taken 
such  a  hold  upon  my  spirits.  Once  a  year 
I  returned  for  a  few  weeks  of  vacation  to 
the  old  hall  which  served  me  for  a  home; 
though  it  was  associated  with  such  feel- 
ings of  past  terror  that  I  could  scarcely 
caU  it  bv  that  name.  At  each  successive 
visit,  I  fi)und  my  guardian  more  and  more 
imder  the  influence  of  that  melancholy 
which  had  been  the  bane  of  his  life.  A 
brief  lighting  up  of  the  features  when  1 
came  into  his  presence,  a  slight  pressure 
with  his  left  hand,  and  he  relapsed  again 
into  his  usual  moodiness.  My  vacations 
were  not  holidays,  they  had  no  attractions 
for  me.    My  sole  relief  was  in  visiting  the 
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spots  which,  in  my  earlier  youth,  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  frequent,  and  even 
these  seemed  still  pervaded  by  that  mystic 
influence  which  used  then  to  weigh  down 
my  soul.  In  due  time,  I  was  entered  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  my  first  year  was 
eminently  successful.  The  very  want  of 
those  things  which  form  so  large  a  feature 
in  youthful  happiness — ^ties  of  family  affec- 
tion, and  the  blessings  of  home — served 
to  stimulate  my  exertions,  and  sent  me 
to  my  studies,  as  a  relief  and  an  employ- 
ment. I  went  home,  proud  of  my  success, 
to  pass  the  vacation  as  usual  at  the  old 
hall.  My  guardian  received  me  with 
greater  show  of  feeling  than  he  had  ever 
manifested  before,  which  I  attributed  to 
the  circumstance  of  my  distinction  at  the 
university.  His  old  walks,  which  he  had 
discontinued  for  years  past,  were  again 
resumed,  and  he  conversed  with  me  from 
time  to  time  on  the  subject  of  my  studies, 
and  the  current  topics  of  the  day,  with  a 
freedom  that  quite  astonished  me.  I  had 
never  seen  his  brow  so  clear  before ;  I  had 
never  till  now  received  from  him  so  much 
outward  display  of  kindness,  though  I  had 
always  felt  that  beneath  all  his  gloom 
were  concealed  a  kind  heart  and  a  superior 
intellect.  I  began  to  hope  that  his  former 
condition  had  only  been  the  result  of  hy- 
pochondria, and  that  with  an  improved 
state  of  health,  he  would  become  cheerful 
and  happy.  But  toward  the  end  of  my 
stay,  he  was  seized  with  one  of  those 
visitations  which  I  have  before  described, 
and  which  had  latterly  become  more  fre- 
quent and  alarming  in  their  character. 
This  attack  left  him  in  a  state  of  great 
prostration,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time 
before  he  could  again  leave  liis  chamber. 
One  day  I  sat  with  him  in  his  own  room : 
I  had  been  reading  to  him,  at  his  desire, 
from  a  favorite  work  of  his — ^the  "  Conso- 
lation of  Philosophy,"  in  Chaucer's  transla- 
tion ;  and  fearful  of  wearying  him,  I  closed 
the  book,  and  began  to  converse.  I  ven- 
tured to  express  my  grief  on  account  of 
these  freq^ueiitly-recurring  attacks,  and  the 
effect  which  they  had  upon  his  health. 

"  Ah !"  he  replied,  "  it  is  indeed  a  griev- 
ous affliction,  and  a  mysterious  one.  But 
I  am  the  last  of  a  family  which  has  been 
beset  with  crime  and  mystery,  and  with 
me,  thank  heaven,  all  this  will  cease." 

I  could  not  press  for  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  which  his  lips  seemed  ready  to 
pronoimcc.  I  remained  silent.  After  a 
long  pause,  he  proceeded : 


^^  In  due  season  all  will  be  revealed  to 
you.  Time  enough  to  publish  a  forgotten 
crime;  time  enough  to  unfold  the  secret 

to  the  world,  wiien But  I  have 

written  it  down,  I  have  written  it  with 
this  hand,"  holding  up  the  gloved  right 
hand ;  ''  with  this^  for  I  thought  it  the 
most  fitting.  Take  the  book  away,"  he 
added ;  ^'  the  glare  of  the  gilding  blinds 
me." 

The  volume  was  a  very  old  folio  in  black- 
letter  from  the  library,  and  there  was  not 
much  gilding  left  upon  it.  But  the  fiimily 
arms  were  imprinted  in  large  size  upon 
the  cover,  and  the  red  hand  appeared  con- 
spicuously there,  though  mucli  of  the  rest 
nad  faded.  I  comprehended  that  there 
was  some  troubling  secret  connected  with 
that  sign,  and  removed  it  from  before 
him. 

I  returned  to  Cambridge  with  pleasant- 
er  feelings  than  I  had  known  for  a  long 
time.  I  hoped  that  the  affection  which 
had  troubled,  my  guardian  was  likely  now 
to  pass  away,  or  at  least  to  be  greatly  mi- 
tigated. It  appeared  to  me,  so  &r  as  I 
could  judge,  to  arise  from  some  mental 
delusion,  the  result  of  a  bad  state  of  health ; 
or  else  to  proceed  from  some  secret  grie^ 
which  would  be  relieved  if  he  would  only 
unbosom  himself.  He  had  said  nothinflr 
more  to  me  on  the  subject  than  what  I 
have  related,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  press 
it  upon  his  attention;  but  since  he  had 
once  alluded  to  it,  I  had  no  doubt  that  he 
would  end  by  making  me  fully  his  confid- 
ant. But  scarcely  a  month  of  the  term 
had  passed,  when  a  messenger  arrived  et 
my  rooms,  summoning  me  back  in  all 
haste,  for  my  guardian  was  dangerously 
ill,  and  had  desired  me  to  be  sent  for.  The 
bearer  of  the  message  knew  but  little  of 
the  circumstances ;  he  could  only  tell  me 
that  his  orders  were  to  use  the  utmost 
dispatch,  as  the  gentleman  had  not  long 
to  live.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
the  intelligence  came,  but  the  next  morn- 
ing early  1  entered  the  park-like  inclosure 
which  surrounded  the  old  mansion.  I  was 
met  at  the  hall-door  by  the  aged  butler, 
whose  sorrowful  countenance  informed  me 
at  once  that  I  had  arrived  too  late  to  wit- 
ness my  guardian's  death.  The  old  man 
wept  as  he  told  me  of  the  sudden  seizure, 
similar  in  character  to  the  fits  or  trances 
to  which  he  had  so  long  been  subject ;  of 
his  partial  revival,  and  relapse  into  another 
fit,  accompanied  by  conviusions ;  then  of 
his  return  to  consciousness,  and  of  tht 
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solemn  words  in  'which  he  expressed  his 
conviction  that  his  end  was  near,  and  his 
wish  to  see  me  again  before  he  died.  ^'And 
after  that,  sir,''  he  continued,  ^^  his  time 
was  short  indeed :  he  gave  me  this  key, 
with  orders  to  hand  it  over  to  you  in  case 
you  should  iK»t  acthre  in  time  to  see  him 
alive ;  and^shorlly  after,  another  fit  of  con- 
vulsions came  upon  him,  and  soon  all  was 
over." 

There  had  been  nothing  of  outward  af- 
fability in  my  guardian  to  command  the 
affection  of  those  about  him,  but  these 
worthy  serv.ants  had  certainly  a  great 
regard  for  him.  People  could  see  that 
there  was  kindness  in  him,  if  it  had  not 
been  repressed  by  his  brooding  melan- 
choly ;  and  if  his  deeds  of  positive  good- 
ness were  not  many,  he  at  least  did  no 
actual  wrong,  and  his  very  misery  seemed 
to  win  upon  the  hearts  of  the  few  that 
witnessed  *  it.  There  was  one  faithfuT 
mourner  whom  no  persuasion  could  induce 
to  leave  his  dead  master's  side ;  it  was 
old  Brian,  the  hound,  who  had  shared  for 
so  many  years  his  owner's  gloomy  solitude. 
As  for  me,  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  my  oldest 
and  almost  my  only  friend,  who  had  been 
to  me  all  that  I  had  ever  known  of  parent 
and  protector.  And  sorrowful  tnough 
my  youth  had  been  in  that  lonely  house  of 
his,  and  fearful  as  I  had  felt  in  his  society, 
yet,  now  that  he  was  gone,  my  heart  re- 
fused to  dwell  upon  all  this,  and  I  could 
only  think  of  him  with  reverence  and  lov- 
ing sympathy. 

It  did  me  good,  when  I  came  to  look 
upon  the  corpse,  to  find  that  the  expres- 
sion of  the  leatures  was  milder  and  less 
mournful  than  I  had  ever  seen  them  wear 
l>efore.  It  would  have  been  painful  to 
me,  if  he  had  looked  as  rfoomy  in  death 
as  he  had  used  to  do,  or  if  the  convulsion- 
tits  had  marred  his  countenance ;  but,  as 
I  looked  upon  him  now,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  was  at  last  set  free  from  his  long 
trouble.  I  had  forgotten  the  hand  which 
he  had  always  kept  so  carefully  covered, 
till,  my  eye  falling  upon  it  as  it  lay  bare, 
I  perceived  that  it  was  covered  with  a 
<leep  red  stain,  which  marked  the  wrist 
also,  and  extended  partly  up  the  arm.  The 
Bloody  Hand — the  Bloody  Hand,  which, 
living,  he  liked  so  ill  to  look  upon,  he  bore 
it  on  his  own  person,  as  well  as  on  that 
tearful  coat-of-arms ;  and  yet  what  relation 
could  there  be  of  power  enough  to  make 
a  life-time  gloomy,  between  this  mark 
which  nature,  in  a  freak,  had  branded  on 
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him,  and  that  honorable  cognizance  which, 
for  centuries  before,  had  been  borne  upon 
his  shield. 

The  last  solemnities  were  celebrated, 
and  the  body  of  my  deceased  guardian 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  family  vault, 
among  the  relics  of  his  buried  ancestry. 
Every  one  recognized  me  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  I  proceeded  to  examine  the 
apers  which  he  had  left.  The  key  that 
ad  been,  by  his  direction,  delivered  to 
me,  belonged  to  an  escritoire  in  the  li- 
brary, which  contained  a  large  mas^ 
of  documents  of  various  kinds.  First 
of  all,  I  perceived  a  letter  addressed 
to  myself,  on  opening  which,  I  read  as 
follows  :  ^'  Mj  dear  son,*  ^or  00  I  am 
pleased  to  cdl  you,  while  1  thank  God 
on  my  bended  Knees  that  you  are  not 
so  in  reality,)  as  I  am  conscious  that  my 
life  is  not,  and  has  not  been  for  many 
years  past,  certain  for  a  single  day,  I  have 
long  ago  prepared  my  will,  in  which,  as 

!rou  will  find,  I  have  bequeathed  all  my 
ittle  property  to  you.  It  has  lost  value 
greatly  in  my  weak  hands;  in  yours  I 
hope  it  will  prosper,  and  that  it  ma}' 
give  you  the  nappmess  which  it  is  impos- 
sible it  could  ever  confer  on  me.  I  wish 
that  I  could  offer  you  some  worthier  re- 
compense for  the  harm  that  I  have  done 
you,  in  casting  the  gloom  of  my  unhappy 
presence  upon  the  days  of  your  boyhood 
and  youth,  which  should  naturally  have 
been  pleasant  and  joyous.  I  pray  you  to 
pardon  me  this  wrong,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  you  will  do  so,  when  you  have  read 
in  the  papers  inclosed  herewith  the  story 
of  my  secret  troubles.  Ponder  them  weU, 
and  pity  the  misery  of  my  life,  and  be 
thankful  that  I  have  no  son  to  inherit 
from  me  the  legacy  of  sorrow  which  I  re- 
ceived. I  have  written  this  with  my 
right  hand,  and  I  have  written  it  with 
red  ink.  These  papers  will  tell  you  why. 
And  so  your  guardian  bids  you  lovingly 
farewell." 

Tfte  collection  of  papers  contained  in 
the  escritoire  formed  a  sort  of  ioumal ; 
the  chief  subject  of  which  was  his  own 
unhappy  condition.  Reflections  on  the 
nature  of  that  mental  trouble  whicli 
weighed  upon  him  ;  statements  of  its  pre- 
sumed cause ;  speculations  as  to  how  it 
would  end — ^these  were  the  points  upon 
which  he  had  written  auires  upon  quires 
of  manuscript.  I  reaa  it  all  through 
with  the  greatest  attention.  The  same 
ideas  were  repeated  over^  and  over  agaui, 
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:ind  the  same  £Etct8  stated,  with  a  slight 
ilifference  in   language  and  detail ;  but 
there  was  no  contradiction  or  incoherency ; 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  written  down 
his  firm  convictions.    The  great  part  of 
the  writings — every  thing  in  fact,  which 
related  to  his  own  feelings,  and  to  their 
cause — ^was  written  in  red  ink ;  and  wher- 
ever ho  had  occasion,  in  writing  of  other 
matters,  to  allude  to  these  points,  he  had 
followed  the  same  rule.    Bo  that,  even 
in  the  midst  of  directions  respecting  his 
property,  and  other  afOftirs  of  business, 
^vritten  with  ordinary  black  ink,  I  often 
found  a  sentence  or  two  concerning  him- 
self gleaming  out  in  bright  red.    From 
these  documents,  I  discovered  the  mys- 
tciT  which  l^ad  so  long  oppressed  him ; 
and  ike  discovery  astonished  and  sad- 
dened me.    I  have  compiled  from    the 
mass  of  materials  a  few  extracts,  as  nearly 
in  his  own  words  as  possible,  which  will 
serve  to  throw    light    upon  what    had 
been  so  dark  to  me,  and  so  bitter  to  him. 
"I  have  had  another  of  my  solemn 
visitations;   no  doubt  to  remind  me  of 
that  event  which  brought  such  9,  bane 
upon    me.      Small  fear,  indeed,  that    I 
should  ever  forget  it,  when  it  is  branded 
on  my  soul  in  lines  of  fire — ^when  it  is 
the  one  great  thought  that,  sleeping  or 
waking,  tills  my  whole  mind.     Yet  I  take 
:i  trembling  interest  in  these  imfoldings 
of  the  long  past — ^these  revelations  from 
the  spirit-world  —  a  world  to  me  less 
strange  than  this  material  one,  because 
I  see  more  of  its  life  and  manners.     I 
take  a  pleasure  in  looking  on  that  scene 
which  has  come  before  me  so  much  oftener 
of  late,  because  I  like  to  see  how  faithful 
my  memory  is ;  and  as  each  incident  in 
it  comes  before  me,  in  the  order  which  I 
<*ould  have  predicted,  I  rejoice  to  find' 
that  it  is  chronicled  in  its  proper  place  in 
luy  remembrance ;  and  so,  from  the  like- 
TK'ss  wliicli  pervades  the  whole,  I  gather 
.uKlitional   evidence  that  all    is  exactly 
true.     It  has  often  occurred  to  mo  that 
I  would  put  down  in  writing  the  strange 
things  which  beset  me,  that  I  may  leave 
to  the  world  some  excuse  for  that   un- 
amiable  neglect  with  which  I  can  not  help 
treating  it.     I  have  just  returned  from 
tliat  mysterious  trance  which  periodically 
r.omes  upon  me,   and  I  have  seen  again 
that  vision  (I  call  it  by  that  term,  though 
to  me  it    is  more  tangible  than   aught 
,,lije) — ^that  vision  which  will  come  ever 
and  anon,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  my 


mind  still  retains  it.  It  is  fitting,  then, 
that  I  should  fulfill  my  purpose  now,  and 
that  I  should  pen  my  record  with  this 
my  witnessing  hand,  the  outward  sign 
and  seal  upon  my  own  body  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  write.  And  since  I  write  of 
blood,  and  write  it  with  a  bloody  hand, 
it  is  meet  that  the  ink  should  be  red,  the 

hue  which  beat  befits  the  theme.'' 

.  .  •  .  .  . 

'^  I  saw  it,  as  I  have  seen  it  a  hundred 
times  before.    The  light  of  a  keen  win- 
try morning;  hoar  rime  covering  every 
thing ;  icicles  glittering  in  the  famt  sun- 
beam, keen,  sharp,  and  lustrous  ;  another 
glitter,  keener,    sharper,  and  more  lus- 
trous still,  of  a  thousand  sabers  bared  to 
the  light  of  day.    Everywhere  a  waving 
mass  of  people's  heads ;  everywhere  a  rest- 
less murmuring  of  suppressed  voices ;  all 
around  eyes  gleaming  with    painful  ex- 
pectation, and  some  tearfiil,  as  if  with 
sorrow.    A  something  stranding  forth  on 
high  before  the  throng,  whidi  gathers 
every  gaze  to  itself,  looking  mournful  and 
uncomely,  and  draped  in  funeral  black ; 
a  sable  block  upon  it,  and  a  broad  steel 
blade.    So,  then,  there  is  murder  afoot ; 
there  is  strange  work  to  be  done  ;  people 
are  come  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  a  brave 
spectacle;  and  we    are  to  do  honor  to 
this  forthcoming    sacrifice.     Let  us  be 
silent  now,  for  the  players  come  forth 
upon  the  stage — a  man  of  kingly  pre- 
sence, and  indeed  a  king  ;  a  priest  in  fiur 
vestments ;  then  one  who  mdes  his  fea- 
tures   with    a    mask  —  a   mask   which 
bafiles  the  myriad  eyes  whioh  look  in- 
quiringly upon  it,  but  to  me  it  may  as 
well  have  been  a  clear  glass,   so    per- 
fectly can  I  see  through  it.    I  know  him, 
alas !  too  well :  his  name  is  my  name ; 
his  family  is  my  family ;  his  honor  is  my 
honor;    and  his  crime    is  mine.      And 
I,  who  Uve  in  the  remote  distanoe  fironi 
him,  who  close  up  and    finish  the   line 
which  he  now  renders  aooorsed — ^I  Ions 
in  vain  to  check  this  horrid  deed,  that  I 
may  avert  the  doom  which  I  see  suspend- 
ed.   I  feel  as  if  myself,  now  present  to 
behold  the  crime,  could  look  forward  to 
myself  in  what  appears  a  fiuvoff  fiiture  ; 
and  I  protest  agamst  my  masked  kins- 
man,   who  will    stain    our    race    with 
blood. 

I  *^But  the  deed  is  done.  There  is  a 
i  flood  of  crimson  on  the  black  carpeting, 
and  a  long-drawn  sigh  from  that  great 
multitude    rises   like   a   pitying   qiirit. 
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Stoop,  guilty  kinsman,  ttad  take  up  the 
head  of  him  whom  thou  hast  ofiered  up  ! 
Raiae  it  high,  that  men  may  look  upon 
its  mild  features,  and  see  how  placidly  a 
man  may  meet  with  death.  Drip — drip 
— drip — upon  thy  hand  that  graapa  the 
axe  beneath,  I  eee  it  falling  in  large 
drops,  and  fast,  till  it  has  wrapped  it 
round  and  over  like  a  orimson  glove. 
Ay.,  we  have  looked  our  fill,  and  so  take 
the  ught  away.  Thou  hast  upon  thy 
hand,  and  upon  thy  heart  too,  a  stain 
so  deep  imprinted,  t^t  all  thy  years 
and    labor  will  &il  to  make  thee  pore 


"My  crael  kinsman  again,  but  wear- 
ing a  mask  no  longer ;  l>aring  his  nn- 
hlnshing  brow  in  courts  and  palaces,  and 
brave  as  any  in  the  van  of  oattle.  He 
keeps  his  secret  well,  and  never  vannts 
that  ghastly  deed  which  he  wrought  in 
the  &ce  of  the  wi^itry  sun.  The  lips  are 
sealed  of  the  few  who  knew  what  features 
were  then  hid  beneath  the  mask.  But 
take  away  that  bright  steal  gauntlet, 
which  be  wears  both  day  and  ni^t.  The 
tale  is  written  there,  plaiu!j  enough  for 
him,  in  lines  of  blotted  crimson.  Wash 
it,  as  it  may  please  him,  in  the  holiest  or 
most  pnngent  water,  he  can  not  do'  it 
away.  Wnat  wonder  that  the  arm  does 
not  wither  I  Again  ! — and  inquisition  is 
made  for  blood  ;  and  some  are  hanged, 
and  some  are  banished ;  but  the  true  cul- 
prit, the  man  who  acted  the  headsman 
so  well,  stands  by,  unknown  and  unsus- 
pected. I  said  he  had  removed  his  mask ; 
but  he  wears  another  now,  for  he  smiles 
when  his  heart  is  very  hitter,  and  his  face 
is  gay  and  gladsome,  while  in  spirit  he 
could  gnash  nis  teeth  for  very  woe.  If 
they  knew  the  secret,  guilty  man,  and 
wished  to  punish  thee,  they  should  let 
thee  live  on,  with  thy  whole  ufe  a  torture, 
a  fear,  and  a  lie." 

"I  have  revealed  my  eeoret.  And  now 
thou  mayest  see  (thon  for  whose  eyes  I 
chiefly  write)  wherefore  my  existence  has 
been  eo  gloomy.  It  is  appointed  that 
the  crimes  of  past  generationa  should  be 
visited  upon  their  successors,  and  &  deed 
of  bloodshed  stamps  upon  a  &nuly  a  last* 
ing  curse.  But  upon  me  a  more  than 
usual  pmnshment  has  descended.    Every 
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man  of  our  race  since  that  day  of  terror 
has  been  oppressed  with  its  transmitted 
woe.  But  I  am  the  last  of  the  race,  and 
all  the  sorrow  has  been  concentrated  in 
me,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
shed  a  drop  of  blood  with  my  own  hand 
— I  do  not  Know  that  I  have  ever  crushed 
a  Sj — and  yet  my  heart  is  burdened  as 
if  I  had  wrought  the  foulest  murder.  I 
feel  as  if,  in  some  tbrmer  state  of  being, 
of  which  that  trace  only  remains  upon 
my  mind,  I  had  done  some  deed  dark 
enough  to  convulse  the  world  with  terror. 
So  I  hear  the  weight  of  my  guilty  kins- 
man's guilt.  It  has  gathered  force  as  it 
came  down  to  me,  and  I  must  keep  the 
accumulated  burden,  and  pass  with  it  to 
the  grave :  for  I  am  the  1^  of  my  race. 
And  therefore  these  signs  are  given  to 
me,  which  have  not  -heen  given  to  my 
predecessors,  and  which  link  me  in  close 
relationship  to  that  murderous  ancestor 
of  mine — these  visions  which  pass  so  of- 
ten before  my  mind,  in  which  that  scene  is 
constantly  depicted  ;  and  this  right  himd 
of  mine  ingrained  with  blood,  uke  that 
'  which  raised  the  axe,  and  did  the  crime. 
The  man  who  brought  the  curse,  and  the 
man  in  whom  it  en^ — ^we,  of  all  our  line, 
are  the  likest  to  each  other." 

This  is  all  I  think  it  necessary  to  quote 
from  these  papers.  I  leave  it  with  tnose 
who  are  skilled  in  the  psyoholo^cal  mvs- 
teries  of  human  nature  to  determine  the 
mental,  or  moral,  or  physical  cause  which 
produces  these  strange  effects.  I  will 
only  add,  that,  on  searching  through  the 
records  of  the  family,  I  found  that  there 
was  some  probable  foundation  for  the 
visions  which  haunted  my  guardian's 
mind.  The  secret  evidence  was  very 
strong  that  it  was  really  an  ancestor  of 
his — a  man  of  rank  and  influence  in  the 
Parliamentary  army — who  offidated  aa 
headsman  at  the  execution  of  King 
Charles  I,  There  was,  of  course,  no  his- 
torical connection  between  this  deed  and 
the  cognizance  of  the  "  bloody  hand"  upon 
the  &mily  coat-of-arms  ;  but  the  evidence 
respecting  the  kinsnum'a  share  in  the 
king's  death  my  unhappy  guardian  had 
carefuUy  collected  and  studied,  and 
upon  it  he  had  built  that  belief  which 
made  his  life  a  burden.  Kow  he  rests  in 
peace,  and  that  sore-troubled  heart  is  no 
longer  clouded  with  the  shame  and  soi^ 
row  of  the  Bloody  Hand. 
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THE     BLESSINGS     OF     SLEEP. 


BY  RUFUS  USHER. 


Man  is  placed  in  a  position  which  sub- 
jects him  to  the  influence  of  two  distinct 
controlling  agencies — nature  and  society. 
All  the  principles  which  govern  his 
thoughts  and  actions  result  from  these, 
either  alone  or  combined.  Nature  gives 
him  an  organic  life,  furnishes  him  with 
corporeal  Unities,  and  endows  him  with 
reason.  In  the  first  stages  of  existencis, 
there  is  no  perceptible  dissimilarity 
between  the  prmce-bom  infant  and  the 
of&pring  of  the  peasant.  It  is  only  as 
these  germs  of  existence  progress  onward, 
that  we  can  discover  the  ever-varying  fea- 
tures, forms,  habits,  propensities,  and 
equally  varied  moral  and  mtellectual  en- 
dowments, which  constitute  that  unmis- 
takable individuality  separating  each 
being  from  all  others. 

Leaving  out  those  occasional  organic 
defects  which  nature  in  all  forms  of  animal 
like  exhibits,  being  exceptions  to  the 
ordinary  rules  which  govern  the  principles 
of  life,  the  natural  endowments  of  the 
human  species  are  the  same  in  all,  differ- 
ing only  in  degree.  All  have  the  organs 
of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  taste,  of  feeling, 
and  a  capacity  for  reflection.  It  matters 
not  whether  it  maybe  a  power  of  thought 
to  furnish  the  world  with  a  Newton,  or 
whether  sufficient  only  to  act  as  a  guide 
in  the  most  humble  department  of  social 
life.  There  is  enough  intellect  in  the 
lowest  grade  of  existence  to  rank  both 
extremes  in  the  same  class,  as  distinctly  as 
we  place  in  the  same  species  the  fir,  stunted 
and  sickening  in  some  stony,  earthless 
dell,  with  those  that  crown  in  matchless 
beauty  the  snow-clad  hills  of  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

Nature  is  ever  bounteous,  and  bestows 
her  greatest  and  most  needed  blessings 
alike  on  all,  however  her  purposes  may 
be  temporarily,  and  in  detail,  frustrated 
by  the  laws  which  govern  society.    The 


elements  that  surround  the  thatched  roof 
of  the  cottage  are  the  same  as  those  which 
encircle  the  battlements  of  the  towering 
palace.  But  look  into  those  dark  alleys 
m  the  densely-peopled  city — ^those  dens 
that  intersect  almost  every  locality  of  the 
huge  metropolis.  So  narrow  is  the  en- 
trance, that  like  the  path  to  some  secret 
rendezvous  through  a  subterraneous  en- 
trance, two  can  not  traverse  it  side  by 
side ;  whilst  masses  of  lofty  buildings  on 
all  hands  render  these  abodes  of  human 
beings  as  impervious  to  the  rajs  of  the 
sun  as  the  den  of  ancient  bandittu  See 
those  children  in  the  court,  how  ragged, 
dirty,  pale,  and  emaciated  they  appear. 
Surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  which 
comes  not  from  on  high,  as  aoes  the  pure 
light  of  heaven  on  uie  flower-enameled 
field,  but  polluted  with  vapors  effluxed 
from  all  that  is  unsightly  and  impure; 
what  wonder  this  should  be  the  abode 
of  sickness  and  fever ;  that  helpless  babes 
and  children  should  perish  in  flie  bud  of 
existence,  in  a  ratio  unknown  where  the 
light  and  health-inspiring  breath  of  heaven 
uninteruptedly  descend  to  earth.  TWs 
huge  mortality  in  the  entrance  to  life  is 
not  God's  work,  nor  is  it  destiny,  meaning 
God  in  another  form.  Human  laws  are 
too  often  opposed  to  the  divine^  and  wiU 
so  continue,  till  the  unclouded  lilght  of  in- 
tellect shall  have  framed  human  institu- 
tions on  the  broader  basis  of  nature's  uni- 
versal laws — yet,  despite  all  human  imper- 
fections, nature's  dictates  can  be  but  im- 
perfectly frustrated.  So  benevolent  are 
they,  that  notwithstanding  the  deformities 
of  social  life,  they  rise  above  all  obstnic- 
tions,  and  assert  an  indisputable  claim, 
in  executing  their  high  and  benign  com- 
mission. 

One  of  these  prominent  blessings,  which 
no  laws,  no  contingencies  can  anmhilftte, 
is  sleep.     It  is  the  precious  endowment 
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bequeathed  to  all  forms  of  sentient  exist- 
ence, blessing  all,  and  cursing  none.  It 
answers  purposes  valuable  alike  in  .health 
and  sickness,  in  prosperity  and  adversity. 
In  every  form  misery  assumes,  nature  ad- 
ministers  this  precious  balm.  See  that 
care-worn  traveler,  wandering  through 
the  village  at  eventide,  with  feeble  voifte 
asking  alms.  He,  perhaps,  was  once  happy, 
blest  with  a  home,  surrounded  byfiriends, 
loved  and  caressed.  How  sad  a  &11  is 
that  for  man.  It  is  a  heu^ht  from  which 
all  the  fallen  do  not  &^  for  there  are 
some  of  the  world^s  sconced  and  neglected 
ones  who  never  felt  the  warmfh  <nnuman 
kindness — ^whose  parents  died  ere  thought 
was  formed — who  nave  been  left  inthe  wide 
world  unprotected  and  uncared  for,  and 
whose  childhood  was  as  unblest  as  their 
riper  years.  Then  does  the  world's  scorn 
lose  half  its  bitterness,  because  faith  in 
man  has  never  grown  and  flourished — no 
friends  haVe  been  tried  and  found  flying 
like  a  shadolv  at  the  touch  of  adversity. 
But  here  is  a  soul  alive  to  sorrow  and  re- 
morse, wandering  about  unprovided  with 
a  shelter  for  the  coming  night.  Every 
form  that  crosses  his  path  seems  to  mocK 
and  despise  him.  Happy  children  busied 
with  their  frolics,  and  reveling  in  happi- 
ness, and  shouting  with  joy,  awaken  in  his 
mind  a  thousand  recollections  of  by-^one 
days,  when  he,  too,  had  boon-companions, 
and  bright  hopes,  and  an  undimmed  fu- 
ture. 

He  sits  down  on  the  tufted  bank,  and 
listens  thoughtiully  to  the  hum  of  merri- 
ment, and  the  jocund  peals  of  laughter, 
and  pictures  again  the  scenes  of  his  happy 
boyhood  —  the  evening  pastimes  —  tne 
open-hearted  friends,  and  tne  happy  home 
that  awaited  him,  when  the  shadows  of 
night  told  of  the  swiftness  of  hours  happily 
spent.  Amid  such  recollections  he  rises 
from  his  resting-place,  and  his  own  posi- 
tion, wretched  and  penniless,  again  con- 
fronts his  consciousness  and  confounds  his 
reason,  and  he  wanders  on  with  no  better 
wish  than  to  perish  from  the  earth.  But 
memory  must  yet  drink  down  another  bit- 
ter draught.  He  meets  the  happy  village 
couple,  rail  of  joy,  and  love,  andnope;  and 
memory,  as  though  in  very  myokery, 
pictures  to  him  again  the  time  imka  he 
too  loved  and  was  beloved,  'fbm  the 
very  thought  of  life  becomes  burdensome, 
and  hurrymg  to  the  nearest  hovel,  with 
agonizing  reflections  sinks  down  on  his 
litter  of  straw.    But  heaven  has  yet  a  boon 


for  misery,  nor  from  the  wretched  takes 
away  the  balm  of  sleep. 

It  is  midnight,  and  the  setting  moon 
sheds  her  feeble  rays  on  the  dark  waves 
of  the  Thames,  as  they  glide  noiselessly 
on  beneath  the  huge  buildings  of  the 
mighty  metropolis.  \Vatch  that  restless 
figure,  with  hurried  step  pacing  the  water- 
side. Partly  intoxicated  with  spirits,  but 
more  deeply  intoxicated  with  deep 
draughts  of  wretchedness,  she  occasionally 
stands  hesitating  whether  or  not  to  take 
that  fearftil  leap,  which  shall  stop  for  ever 
the  beating  pulse — ^the  throbbing  brain — 
the  aching  heart.  Perhaps  there  rises 
before  her  the  image  of  one  who  loves 
her,  and  of  one  she  loves,  and  that  form 
beckons  her  beseechingly  to  come  away. 
How  many^  like  this  poor  disconsolate  girl, 
would  have  committed  the  rash  act  but 
for  the  recollection  of  one  who  still  feels 
for  the  wretched,  the  unforgiven.  The 
thought  of  one  commiserating  heart  still 
left  her  in  the  world  checks  the  presump- 
tuous thought,  and  prompts  the  poor  out- 
cast to  turn  her  steps  once  more  in  quest 
of  a  shelter.  On  that  bed  of  rags  where 
all  around  is  desolate  and  loathsome,  and 
human  sympathy  stands  aloof,  heaven's 
benignant  messenger  fears  not  to  come, 
and  waving  his  gentle  wand,  in  mercy 
seals  up  awhile  the  book  of  life,  and  on  the 
stormy  ocean  bids  the  waves  be  still. 

There  is  no  grief  so  deep  rooted,  no 
suflering  so  acute,  but  the  universal  bless- 
ing of  sleep  can  relieve.  Even  the 
wretched,  brutalized  slave,  bent  down 
with  incessant  toil,  living  only  to  feed  the 
avarice,  or  perhaps  to  minister  to  the  yet 
deeper  crimes  of  some  reckless  tyrant,  is 
not  forgotten  in  the  distribution  of  this 
precious  endowment.  Without  this  boon, 
m  vain  would  cruelty  and  extortion  in 
their  worst  forms  wrmg  from  the  slave 
his  daily  toil.  In  vain  would  the  dealer 
in  human  blood  lash  and  goad  his  victims, 
did  he  attempt  to  stay  this  benign  visitor. 

In  man's  greatest  extremities,  in  his 
hour  of  deepest  need,  how  often  does 
heaven  interpose  and  claim  a  cessation 
from  misery.  Pain/  excruciating  and  in- 
tense, may  fall  to  his  lot,  but  endurance 
has  its  universal  limits  ;  the  senses  must 

Eerish,  or  sleep  must  end  the  fearftd  com- 
at ;  coming  like  a  deliverer — ^as  a  calm 
succeeding  the  storm,  or  the  boisterous 
tide  receding  from  the  shore.  What  a 
vast  amount  of  suflering,  physical  and 
mental,   is   suspended  by   sleep!    Ship- 
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wrecked  travelera  on  the  wide  world  of 
waters,  whose  waking  thoughts  are  onl j 
those  of  despair — ^who  have  looked  on  the 
foaming  deep  and  on  death,  as  already 
nigh — who  have  frantically  uttered  adieus 
to  &r-o£r  friends — even  to  these,  tempest- 
tossed  in  their  leaky  and  shattered  bark, 
nature  still  claims  her  great  boon,  and 
shuts  out  occasionally  tiie  noise  of  the 
angry  billows. 

Conscience,  most  terrible  when  dark 
and  dreadAil  secrets  roam  through  the 
troubled  soul — moping  in  darkness  that 
may  be  felt,  even  when  the  bright  sun  fills 
the  earth  with  joy  and  gladness — even  this 
restless  monitor  is  allowed  a  respite  from 
its  untold  toil;  and  the  gnawing  worm 
awhile  lies  dormant,  as  though  tired  of  its 
daily  task.  Enter  the  condenmed  con- 
vict's cell  at  midnight,  even  his  last  mid- 


night. Steal  softly  to  the  oouch  of  that 
doomed  one,  as  he  sleeps  his  last  earthly 
sleep.  What  untold  agony  is  suspended 
in  that  blessed  unconsdousnesB.  The 
prison  clock  has  announced  the  maming^s 
first  hour,  but  he  still  sleeps.  The  warn- 
ing voice  of  time  again  and  again  speaks 
out,  but  he  wakes  not  yet.  WiUiont, 
there  is  a  hum  of  many  voices,  and  a  per- 
petual noise  of  footsteps — ^it  is  the  apprcMUsh 
of  mortals  more  dieepless  than  the  mur- 
derer, fgatherine  to  witness  his  dismos 
and  ag^ny.  now  the  oowd  thii^ens. 
The  noise  grows  louder  and  louder,  and 
jesting  and  vulgar  jo^  have  pervaded  the 
dense  mass.  But  still  the  poor  helpless 
sinner  sleeps,  and  the  broad  light  of  day 
has  penetrated  his  cell  ere  he  awakes, 
for  the  last  time,  to  ponder  over  the  fu- 
ture. 
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THE   AQUEDUCT   OF   SEGOVIA. 


FROM  TIIE  GERICAN  OF  BOSAIIE  KOCH. 


Segovia,  a  rather  important  town  in 
Spain,  is  remarkable  for  an  aqueduct,  200 
feet  high,  and  2535  feet  long,  entirelv 
built  ot  black  gnmite,  the  bloc&  of  which 
are  firmly  bound  together,  as  if  for  eterni- 
ty, although  without  mortar  and  cement. 

The  sprmg  which  supplies  this  aqueduct 
with  water  takes  its  source  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Fuenfria,  situated  rather  more 
than  three  hours'  drive  from  the  town. 
From  this  distance,  considerable  though 
it  be,  the  pillars  and  arches  begin,  rising 
higher  and  higher,  until,  towering  far 
above  the  gable-ends  of  Uie  houses  and  * 
the  hill  of  Segovia,  they  at  len^i  offer 
their  refreshing  gift  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  upon  the  great  square  of  St.  Se- 


bastian. In  the  last  of  these  enormous 
arches  there  is  one  single  stone  wantinj^ 
and  the  legend  relates,  that  the  haod  of 
man  can  not  succeed  in  filHng  i^  this  gKp. 
The  whole  construction  of  this  splendid 
aqueduct  marks  so  stupendous  a  concep- 
tion, that  in  former  times  it  was  lookea 
upon  as  a  work  of  sopematmral  power. 
It  has  defied  for  two  thousand  years  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  from  generaticm  to 
generation  the  following  Ic^gend  oOXb  ori- 
gin has  been  handed  down : 

There  Uved  once  at  Segovia  a  {uous  eld 
dei^yinan,  who  had  adopted  and  broueht 
up  in  his  house  the  daugnter  of  an  unfor- 
tunate sister  of  his,  who  had  been  long 
dead.    Martha  had  to  attend  to  the  boose- 
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hold  affairs,  the  kitchen  and  the  washing, 
and  to  do  every  thing  herself  without  the 
assistance  of  a  maid-servant ;  for  the  good 
priest  shared  his  slender  income  so  liberal- 
ly with  the  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
be  as  economical  as  possible  in  bis  own 
liome. 

In  those  times  there  was  not  a  single 
spring  in  Segovia,  and  the  inhabitants 
were»  forced  to  take  a  two  hours'  walk  in 
order  to  fetch  water  into  town.  Ifim  was 
a  great  task  to  Martha j  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  &tignes  of  a  day  spent  in  active 
employment,  she  had  every  evening  to 
wend  her  weary  war  to  the  mountains  of 
Fuenfria,  with  one  pitcher  upon  her  head, 
and  the  other  under  her  arm,  to  bring 
water  for  the  following  day's  use.  Never- 
theless, she  liked  to  have  her  room  always 
clean,  and  to  have  the  neckhandkerchiefi 
find  collars  of  the  worthy  pastor  beautiful- 
ly washed. 

One  evening,  after  a  warm  and  fatigu- 
ing day,  Martha  was  particularly  impa- 
tient and  dejected  at  tlbis  task.  "  Ah  I" 
said  she,  thoughtlessly,  "  I  would  give  my 
very  soul  if  I  had  not  to  run  so  fer  every 
day  to  fiU  those  pitchers  afresh  witn 
water." 

*'  Done !  Agreed !"  suddenly  exchdmed 
a  finely-toned  voice  behind  her.  She 
started,  and,  on  looking  round,  she  be- 
held an  elegantly-dressed  gentleman,  smil- 
ing as  ho  contemplated  her.  The  last 
rays  of  the  evening  sun  beamed  through 
the  small  window  in  the  kitchen,  and 
poor  Martha  fancied  that  the  velvet  man- 
tle of  the  stranger  shone  blood-red. 

She  was  at  first  terrified  at  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  a  gentleman,  not  be- 
mg  able  to  understand  how  he  could  have 
come  there ;  but  as  her  visitor  had  no- 
thing terrible  about  him,  and  wore  a  hat 
and  sword  like  a  cavalier  of  rank,  she  took 
courage  and  said,  smiling,  ^'  Yes,  so  be  it, 
if  these  pitchers  are  f^ed  witJi  spring 
water,  without  my  having  to  move  them 
from  this  spot.  I  am  mooh  too  tired  to- 
day !" 

*'  'TIS  well,  my  child  l»*  replied  the  strang- 
er. "You  shall  hear  firom  me  again." 
And  with  these  words  he  bent  over  the 
large  stone  pitchers  which  stood  on  the 
ground,  then  disappeared  aa  auddenly  as 
ho  had  oome. 

When  Martha  was  alone,  she  became 
uneasy,  and  she  reflected  seriously  upon 
the  words  which  she  had  uttered  in  jest. 
"  It  was  very  wrong  of  me,"  said  die, 


ashamed  of  herself;  "one  ought  not  to 
jest  on  such  subjects.  Who  could  the 
strange  gentleman  have  been  ?  I  wonder 
if  he  has  called  to  see  my  uncle  ?" 

She  was  about  to  take  up  her  pitcher, 
and  set  off  along  the  well-known  road, 
but  she  started  on  perceiving  that  the 
jugs  were  already  filled  to  the  brim  with 
pure,  clear  water. 

,  "  Lord  of  Heaven  1"  cried  she,  in  great 
anxiety,  "if  that  man  really  were  the 
prince  of  hell,  and  I  have  promised  lum 
my  soul  merely  because  I  was  too  lazy  to 
do  my  duty !  What  have  I  done,  thought- 
less being  that  I  am !"  And  she  hid  ner 
&LCQ  in  her  hands,  and  wept  bittetly. 

In  the  anguish  of  her  heart  she  related 
the  matter  to  her  uncle.  He  wa«  shocked 
in  the  extreme.  At  length,  however,  he 
said: 

"Take  courage,  jour  thoughtlessness 
shall  not  draw  you  mto  the  power  of  the 
wicked  one !  Fray  to  God  for  help,  and 
forgiveness  of  the  sin  which  you  have 
committed,  unfortunate  girl !  Then  with 
aloud  voice  summon  into  your  presence 
the  Prince  of  Darkness.  I  shall  remain 
near  jou,  and  support  you !" 

With  fear  and  trembling  Martha  did  as 
the  old  man  commanded  ner,  and  imme- 
diately the  stranger  appeared  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room ;  but  this  time  he  was  not 
dressed  in  silks  and  velvets,  nor  had  he  a 
sword  by  his  side ;  he  looked  rather  like 
a  bricklayer,  and  held  a  spade  in  his 
hand. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?"  asked 
he,  impatiently;  "I  have  fulfilled  your 
wish,  and  need  not  serve  you  further.'* 

The  pastor  at  this  moment  stepped  for- 
ward^ from  the  shadow  of  the  aoor,  and 
said,  in  a  solemn  tone : 

"  I  have  a  word  to  speak  to  you,  for 
the  soul  of  this  child,  which  you  seek  to 
win,  is  confided  to  me.  Who  has  given 
you  power  over  her  ?" 

"Herself!"  answered  the  stranger,  se- 
verelv. 

"  ^e  is  still  young,  and  has  no  will  of 
her  own  yet,"  declared  the  pastor. 

"  Not  at  all,"  was  the  sneering  reply ; 
"  the  girl  has  had  teaching  and  religious 
instruction  enough,  and  knows  right  well 
the  meaning  of  what  you  term  «m.'* 

The  good  old  man  shuddered,  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  the  fiend 
continued  unmoved: 

"  Come  what  may,  she  now  belongs  to 
me.    She  will  either  keep  her  word,  and 
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then  I  shall  take  her  soul  for  the  service 
which  I  have  rendered  her  in  aaving  her 
unpleasant  trouble ;  or  she  inll  breaK  her 
word,  in  which  case  she  will  as  assuredly 
fall  into  my  power,  for  she  will  have  told 
a  felsehood,  and  will  therefore  be  con- 
demned. You  who  are  a  priest  must  cer- 
tainly know  that  lying  is  a  great  sin." 

The  pastor  became  very  uneasy  at  these 
words,  for  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  devil  was  right.  Still  he  would  not 
let  him  have  the  soul  of  the  unhappy  girl ; 
she  should  not  be  lost  to  her  rightful 
Lord  and  Master ;  and  in  his  grief  he  be- 
gan to  pray  aloud. 

This  seemed  little  to  please  Satan,  for 
after  reflecting  a  short  wnile,  he  said : 

"You  must  admit  that  my  right  to 
your  niece  is  well  founded,  and  that  I  can 
insist  upon  the  contract  without  further 
conditions;  but  to  show  myself  amiable 
toward  you,  and  that  you  may  see  that  I 
am  not  so  bad  as  people  say  I  am,  I  will 
render  you  another  service  still,  and  bring 
the  water  from  the  mountain  of  Fuenfria 
even  to  your  door." 

"And  how  long  shall  the  water  flow?" 
demanded  the  man  of  God,listening  eagerly. 

"As  long  as  one  stone  of  Segovia 
stands  upon  the  other.  But  it  is  a  great 
and  diflicult  undertaking,  and  I  require 
time  to  accomplish  it  I  Shall  the  soul  of 
the  young  damsel  belong  to  me  after  I 
have  achieved  this  vast  work  ?" 

Martha  was  frightened  to  death  when 
she  heard  these  words;  she  knew  that 
the  pious  old  man  had  never  yet  broken 
his  word.  She  therefore  stole  softly  up 
to  him,  and  clasped  her  hands  in  supplica- 
tion. He  whispered  to  her  to  be  com- 
forted, and  to  step  into  the  next  chamber, 
and  put  back  the  clock  a  whole  hour. 

Martha  slipped  out  quickly,  and  after 
obeying  the  pastor's  commands,  she  fell 
upon  her  knees  in  the  little  chamber,  illu- 
minated by  the  bright  moonlight,  and 
prayed  God  fervently  to  pardon  her  crimi- 
nal folly,  and  save  her  from  the  power  of 
the  Evil  One. 

"  Well  1  the  matter  is  now  settled  be. 


tween  us,"  exclaimed  the  stranger  in  the 
inner  room.  "In  three  days,  Segovia 
shall  have  water  in  abundance." 

^  No,  not  i»  three  days,  but  in  three 
hours,"  answered  the  clergyman,  decided- 
ly. K  the  work  be  not  finished  before 
sunrise  our  bargain  is  at  an  end." 

"  Impossible  I"  cried  Satan.  "  Are  you 
not  aware  that  it  is  already  late  ?" 

"  The  clock  is  just  striking  midnight," 
said  the  man  of  Uod,  and  the  lar^e  clock 
in  the  next  room  struck  twdve  full 
strokes.  "I  only  agree  on  this  condi- 
tion." 

"Midnight  already!"  muttered  Satan. 
"The  sun  rises  about  ten  minutes  to 
three!  Ah!  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
I  require  one  hour  to  detach  the  granite 
from  the  rock,  thirty  minutes  to  cut  the 
stone  in  pieces,  and  to  convey  it  to  the 
spot ;  the  rest  of  the  work  is  to  sketch 
tne  plan,  that  will  take  also  an  hour,  and 
twenty  minutes  suffices  to  execute  it. 
Well,  it  shall  be  done ;  but  remember,  an 
honest  man  is  as  good  as  his  word  I" 

"An  honest  man  is  as  good  as  his 
word !"  answered  the  old  pastor,  calmly, 
notwithstanding  his  &ce  was  deadly  pafe, 
and  cold  drops  of  perspiration  ran  down 
his  temples. 

The  mysterious  guest  immediately  va- 
nished. Martha  knelt  in  prayer  in  the 
small  chamber ;  the  aged  pnest  supplicat- 
ed before  the  picture  of  the  Saviour  of 
sinful  mankind. 

When  the  sun  rose  on  the  edffe  of  the 
horizon,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Segovia 
one  after  another  awoke  from  their  slum- 
bers, they  beheld,  with  as  much  joy  as 
astonishment,  a  miraculous  work.  The 
aqueduct  was  completed  all  to  one  stone, 
which  was  wanting  in  the  last  arch ;  for, 
as  the  mysterious  architect  had  just  taken 
the  last  stone  in  his  hand  to  fill  up  the 
gap,  the  glorious  sun  made  its  appearance 
above  the  gray  edge  of  the  horizon.  One 
moment  later,  and  the  victory  had  been 
his ;  but  the  Almighty  had  graoionsly  lis- 
tened to  the  fervent  prayers  of  the  two 
supplicants.    Martha's  soul  was  saved  I 
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At  the  head  of  oiir  present  number,  and 
beautifully  embellishmg  it,  stands  the  very 
truthful  portrait  and  stnldng  likeness  of 
Professor  Agassiz,  which  we  are  sure  will 
be  very  gratifying  and  acceptable  to  all 
our  literary  and  scientific  readers.  It  was 
photographed  and  engraved  while  the 
letter-press  of  this  number  was  being 
printed.  The  skill  and  accuracy  of  the 
artist,  Mr.  Sartain,  in  its  execution,  will 
be  very  manifest  to  all  who  are  familiar 
with  his  speaking  countenance  and  the  al- 
most playful  smile  which  seems  hovering 
about  his  lips. 

We  subjoin  a  brief  biographical  notice 
chiefly  as  we  find  it  in  printed  form. 

Louis  Agassiz,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent naturalists  of  the  present  day,  was 
born  May  28th,  1807,  at  Orbe,  in  the  Pavs 
de  Vaud,  in  Switzerland,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  a  clergyman.  He  received  his 
education  successively  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  Biel,  the  Academy  of  Lausanne,  and  the 
Universities  of  Zurich,  Heidelberg,  and 
Munich ;  in  wliich  last  institution  he  took 
hb  doctor's  decree.  From  his  youth  up- 
ward, he  exhibited  a  passion  for  the  studv 
of  nature.  At  Heidelberg  and  Munich 
his  attention  was  chiefiy  occupied  with  the ' 
subject  of  comparative  anatomy,  and,  at 
the  latter  place,  Martins,  on  the  death  of 
Spix,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Brazil, 
intrusted,  in  1826,  to  Agassiz  the  descrip- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  species  of 
fishes  from  among  those  which  are  the 
fruits  of  his  journey ;  many  of  them  be- 
longing to  genera  altogether  new.  He  was 
for  many  years  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  Neufchatel. 

"About  the  year  1847,  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  professor  at  Harv^ard 
ITniversity,  and  he  is  now  Professor  of 
Natural  Ilistory  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  His 
public  career  as  a  naturalist  dates  from 
1828,  in  which  year  he  published  descrip- 
tions of  two  new  fishes  in  the  '  Isis '  and 
'  Linnje,'  two  foreign  periodicals  devoted 
to  natural  history.  In  1829,  he  assisted 
Spix  and  Martins  in  describing  the  genera 
and  species  of  fish  found  in  the  Brazils. 
In  the  same  year  also,  we  find  the  great 


transcendental  anatomist,  Oken,  bringing 
Agassiz's  discoveries  before  the  Berlin 
meeting  of  German  naturalists.  From 
this  time  till  now,  his  publications  upon 
various  departments  of  ichthyology  have 
been  constant  and  most  important. 
Amongst  the  most  valuable  of  these  con- 
tributions to  the  knowledge  of  fishes,  ma^ 
be  reckoned  his  researdaes  upon  fossil 
fishes.  The  results  of  these  researches 
have  been  published  in  various  forms  in 
the  natural  history  journals  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  transactions  of  scientific  socie- 
ties. The  most  important  of  these  labors 
have  been  directed  to  the  strata  of  Great 
Britain,  so  many  of  which  are  rich  in  the 
remains  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  past 

Eeriods  of  the  world's  history.  In  1834, 
e  published  a  paper  on  the  ^  Fossil  Fish 
of  Scotland,'  in  tne  '  Transactions  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.'  Since  that  time,  he  has  pub^ 
lished  several  valuable  papers  in  the  same 
transactions.  In  1843,  appeared  in  the 
same  place  his  ^  Synoptical  Table  of  British 
Fishes,'  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  geolo- 
gical formations.  In  the  volume  for  1842, 
a  report  appeared  on  the  '  Fishes  of  the 
Old  Red-Sandstone,'  and  in  1844,  a  report 
upon  those  found  in  the  London  clay. 
Agassiz  was  the  first  to  propose  the  divi- 
sion of  fossil  fishes  accor^g  to  the  forms 
of  their  scales,  and  has  thus  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pal^ontolo^st  a  ready  means 
of  distinguisning,  by  their  scales  alone, 
fishes  belonging  to  the  Cartilaginous  and 
Osseous  tribes.  His  papers  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  13th  and  14th  vo- 
lumes of  the  second  series  of  the  'Annales 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  in  the  ^  Gomptes 
Rendus'  for  1840,  and  in  the  28th  volume 
of  the  'Edinburgh  New  Philosophical 
Journal.'  His  researches  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  confined  to  fossil  fishes ;  and 
numerous  papers  scattered  ^through  the 
scientific  periodicals  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica attest  his  knowledge  of  recent  as  well 
as  fossil  forms. 

"Another  fiimily,  in  both  their  recent 
and  fossil  forms,  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Agassiz,  and  these  are  the  Star- 
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Fishes,  or  Echinodermata.  His  researches 
upon  this  family  have  resulted  in  a  great 
work  containing  illustrative  figures,  enti- 
tled *Monographes  d'Echinodermes  Vi- 
vans  ct  Fossiles,'  and  published  in  parts, 
from  1837  to  1842.  Several  papers  on 
this  family  attest  the  zeal  and  care  vdth 
which  he  has  studied  these  animals,  which 
have,  through  successive  periods  of  time, 
played  an  important  part  amongst  the  or- 
ganic beings  of  the  globe. 

**  Although  the  attention  of  Professor 
Agassiz  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  ob- 
jects not  requiring  microscopic  investigar 
tion,  he  has  successlully  investigated 
many  of  the  forms  of  Infusoria,  whicn  are 
only  seen  by  means  of  this  instrument. 
He  was  not  only  one  of  the  earliest  to 
coniirm  Mr.  Shuttleworth's  curious  disco- 
very of  the  existence  of  animalcules  among 
the  red  snow  of  the  Alps,  but  also  to  point 
out  the  existence  of  higher  forms  ol  ani- 
mal life  (such  as  the  Kotifera)  than  had 
been  suspected  by  that  observer.  In  some 
recent  researches  upon  the  habits  and 
structure  of  animalcules,  ho  has  even  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  class  of  Infusoria  al- 
together, endeavoring  to  show  that  all 
these  beings  may  be  placed  amongst  the 
Polypifera,  Rhizopoda,  plants,  and  ova  of 
higher  animals. 

^^  His  researches  upon  fossil  animals 
would  naturally  draw  nis  attention  to  the 
circumstances  by  which  they  have  been 
placed  in  their  present  position.  The  ge- 
ologist has  been  developed  as  the  result  of 
natural  history  studies.  Surrounded  by 
the  ice-covered  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
his  mind  naturally  was  led  to  the  study  of 
the  phenomena  which  they  presented. 
The  moving  glaciers,  and  their  resulting 
morains,  furnished  him  with  lacts  which 
seemed  to  supply  the  theory  of  a  large 
number  of  phenomena  in  the  past  history 
of  the  world.  He  saw  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  whence  glaciers  have  long 
since  retired,  proo£}  of  their  existence  in 
the  parallel  roads  and  terraces,  at  the  ba- 
ses of  hills  and  mountains,  and  in  the 
scratched,  polished,  and  striated  surfaces 
of  rocks.  Although  this  theory  has  been 
applied  much  more  extensively  than  is 
consistent  with  all  the  facts  of  particular 
cases  by  his  disciples,  there  is  no  question 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  competent  geolo- 
gists of  the  present  day,  that  Agassiz  has, 
by  his  researches  on  this  subject,  pointed 
out  the  cause  of  a  large  series  of  geologi- 
cal phenomena.    His  papers  on  this  sub- 


ject are  numerous,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  ^  Transactions  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion' for  1840,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
'  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,' 
in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  '  Philoso- 
phical Magasdne,'  (third  series,)  and  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  'Annals  and  Ma- 
gazine of  Natural  History.' 

''In  his  writings,  Professor  Agassiz 
shows  a  strong  tendency  to  generaliza- 
tion ;  and  if  a  suspicion  has  grown  up  of 
the  unsoundness  of  his  views  in  certain 
departments  of  natural  history  inquiry,  it 
has  arisen  from  this  peculiar  mentid  dispo- 
sition. He  has  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
the  successive  creation  of  higher  organized 
beings  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  a 
paper  of  his  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
m  the  thirty-third  volume  of  the  '  Edin- 
burgh New  Philosophical  Journal.'  A 
more  detailed  account  of  his  views  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  *  Outlines  of 
Comparative  Physiology,'  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  A. 
A.  Gould.  This  work,  originally  published 
in  America,  has  been  republished  in  Eng- 
land, with  notes  and  additions  by  Dr.  T. 
Wright.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  here 
that  these  views  have  upholders  and  oppo- 
nents in  England.  Amongst  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  former  are  Professor 
Owen  and  Professor  Sedgwick,  whilst  the 
latter  number  amongst  them  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Forbes  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  Both  parties  are  equally  opposed 
to  the  theory  of  organic  development,  as 
proposed  in  an  anonymous  work  called 
'  The  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation.'  I^ofessor  Agassiz  has  written 
in  this  controversy  with  great  sagacity, 
and  brought  his  researches  on  the '  Em- 
bryology of  the  Salmonidae'  to  bear  upon 
the  argument.  This  work  was  pablisned 
at  Neufchlitcl,  in  1842. 

"Amidst  all  his  original  labors,  Profes- 
sor Agassiz  has  found  time  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  general  literatnre  of  natural 
history.  In  1842,  he  published  his  *No- 
menclator  Zoologicus,'  which  eontaiiw  the 
systematic  names  of  the  ^^era  of  ammslfl, 
both  living  and  fossil,  wilii  ref^renoes  to 
the  authors  and  the  books  in  nAioh  they 
arc  described.  He  also  laiMlA  feundi- 
tions  of  the  great  work  entkiM  '  BifaKo* 
graphia  Zoologiie  et  GoologiiB,*  whidhhas 
been  published  in  England,  edited  by  tlie 
late  Hugh  E.  Strickland  and  Sir  W.  Jar- 
dine,  Bart.,  in  the  series  of  works  ia 
by  the  Ray  Society.    It  oondals  oC 
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volumes,  comprising  an  alphabetical  list  of 
all  writers  on  Geology  and  Zoology,  with 
a  list  of  their  works.  We  must  refer  to 
this  work  for  a  complete  list  of  Professor 
Agassiz's  own  writings  up  to  the  time  the 
lirst  volume  was  published  in  1848. 

"  When  the  chair  of  natural  history  in 
Edinburgh  became  vacant  by  the  death  of 


the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  it  was 
offered  to  Professor  Agassiz ;  but  he  de- 
clined accepting  it,  preferring  his  honor- 
able and  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the 
New  World  to  returning  to  Europe, 
where  he  won  the  first  tnumphs  of  nis 
great  reputation." 


The  FipmrrH  Bikth-Day  op  Agassiz, 
May  28,  1857. — ^The  following  lines  are 
by  Longfellow,  and  were  read  among 
friends  at  a  birth-day  dinner,  which  they 
wiU  long  keep  in  fresh  remembrance  : 

It  waa  fifty  years  ago, 
In  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 

In  the  beantifhl  Pays  de  Vaud, 
A  child  in  its  cradle  lay. 

And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying :  "  Here  is  a  story-book 

Thy  &tfaer  has  written  for  theo. 

Ck)me,  wander  with  me,"  she  said, 
*  'Into  regions  yet  untrod ; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away, 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  ryhmes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fiul, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderftd  song, 

Or  tell,  a  more  marvelous  tale. 

So  she  keeps  him  still  a  child, 

And  will  not  let  him  go. 
Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild 

For  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud  ; 

Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreams 

The  Ranz  des  Vaches  of  old, 
And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 

From  gladers  clear  and  cold ; 

And  the  mother  at  home  says :  *'  Hark ! 

For  his  voioe  I  listen  and  yearn ; 
It  is  growing  late  and  dark, 

And  my  boy  does  not  return  !"  ' 

— DwigMs  Journal  of  Music- 


Hamxsb  and  Nail.— When  to  leave 
off  is  no  email  part  of  wisdom. 

Look  at  the  carpenter's  apprentice. 
The  ten-a-penny  nail  was  fixed  firm 
enough  right  up  to  the  head,  bat  fussy 
overlammering  must  give  just  three 
more  blows  to  make  all  surer,  and  the 


whole  shank  is  loosened  in  its  socket  by 
the  jar. 

Again,  a  neighbor  artist's  very  clever 
sketch  had  lust  exactly  dashed  off  nephew 
Robert's  likeness.  It  was  quite  unmis- 
takable— ^the  exact  twist  of  his  mouth  and 
wWt  of  his  ^e.    Nothing  could  be  better. 

Think  not  ?  knowingly  asked  Mr.  Stip- 
ple :  and  so  he  took  the  drawing  home, 
worked  hard  at  it  for  five  days,  and  after 
due  diligence  in  fining  and  polishing, 
brings  me  back  the  tame,  gentleman-like, 
and  tashionable  mis-resemblance  which  we 
all  barely  recognize  as  our  bluff  Bob,  sub^ 
dued  into  a  dancing-master ! 

Again,  and  mmgling  gravity  with  our 
gayeties.  Dont  commentators  always 
omit  to  tell  us  the  reason  why  "  the  Lord 
was  angry  with  Balaam  because  he  went, 
albeit  he  had  been  told  to  go?"  It  is 
understandable  on  the  same  principle  as 
this,  that  after  a  wise  father  has  interdiot- 
efl  some  wrong  request  of  a  son  obstinate- 
ly bent  tliereon,  if  that  son  asks  again,  he 
will  say,  "  Do  it,  and  take  the  consquenc- 
es."  Ask  once,  and  take  your  answer : 
ask  twice,  and  you  get  the  contrary,  with 
its  punishment.  One  good  answer  should 
suffice.  To  human  feelings,  what  can  be 
more  worrying  than  iteration  ?  All  our 
nature  uprises  in  shouts  o^  "Spoke, 
spoke  I"  indignant  at  ftetftd  repetitions. 

Further,  one  of  the  wisest  of  ancients 
gave  it  as  his  tit-bit  of  experience,  that 
life  should  be  conducted  on  this  identical 
principle  of  ne  quid  nimis.  Overdoing 
It  is  to  vault  into  the  saddle  so  violently 
as  to  fall  over  on  the  off-side.  Overdoing 
it  is  to  demonstrate  practically  that  too 
moioh  of  any  thing  is  good  for  nothing; 
the  old  proverbial  evil  of  exceaSy  capaUe 
of  infinite  and  most  wearisome  illustra- 
tion— tcetotalism,  asceticism,  libertinism, 
and  all  other  isms  moral,  physical,  and 
metaphysical ;  but  just  now  brought  most 
nmpfy  home*t4>^9fty  mind  by  that  clumsy 
apprefbtioe  and  his  over-vehement  hammer. 
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